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PUBLISHERS'  PREFACE. 

TO     THE     SECOND     EDITION, 


Lt  presenting  to  the  public  a  new  edition  of  the  "  Dictionary  of 
Mechanics,  Machines,  Engine  Work,  and  Engineering,*'  the  publishers 
have  thought  it  necessary  that  the  whole  work  should  be  revised ; 
that  those  novelties  which  were  presented  in  the  original  work,  and 
have  not  stood  the  test  of  use,  should  be  strack  out ;  those  processes 
which  have  been  superseded,  should  give  place  to  those  at  present 
employed;  and  that  those  new  machines  which  have  not  as  yet 
bien  fully  tested  by  time,  but  bid  fair  to  be  of  practical  value,  as 
well  as  older  machines  previously  omitted,  should  be  added. 

They  are  aware  that  in  the  first  work  many  errors  both  in  com- 
mission and  in  omission  crept  in— errors  in  judgment,  and  errors  in 
arrangement — ^that  though  in  general  standard  authors  were  drawn 
from,  yet  credit  was  often  not  given  to  the  authority  in  the  article 
itseK.  'Eme,  experience,  and  consultation  with  persons  of  practical 
minds,  have  helped  to  correct  errors  in  judgment.  As  to  the  arrange- 
ment, many  articles  were  introduced  into  the  original  edition  under 
their  least  characteristic  heads ;  references  were  not  fall,  often  wrong. 
This  has  been  remedied :  the  captions  of  articles  have  been  changed, 
references  have  been  made  fuller  and  more  accurate,  and  we  trust 
that  the  knowledge  contained  in  this  work  may  be  much  more 
available. 

With  reference  to  the  citation  of  authorities,  the  publishers  are 
aw^are  that  in  such  a  work  as  this,  being  but  a  compilation  of  ab- 
stracts, without  in  every  case  the  full  carrying  out  of  the  reasoning 
ab  initio,  the  value  of  the  results  depends  on  the  author ;  in  the 
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same  way,  when  the  results  of  experiments  are  given,  it  is  of  the  ut- 
most importance  that  the  name  of  the  experimenter  should  be  given. 
Readers  prefer  to  exercise  their  own  judgment  in  this  matter  to  the 
ipse  diwU  of  any  editor  or  editors  that  could  be  brought  to  the 
compilation  of  this  work.  In  this  view,  authorities  have  been  sup- 
plied to  the  older  articles  as  far  as  possible,  and  invariably  to  the 
new. 

With  the  above  prunings,  the  supplying  of  omissions,  and  the 
introduction  >f  much  new  matter,  to  a  work  contaming  as  much 
really  valuable  material  as  any  of  its  class,  the  publishers  oflfer  the 
present  edition  with  confidence,  as  worthy  of  the  appreciation  of 
the  public. 
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Ehotclop^diab  and  Dictionaiies  of  Art  have  now  become  so  popular,  and  their  ad- 
nntages  so  thoroughly  tested,  that  it  is  entirely  unnecessary  to  usher  m  the  present  work 
bj  dwelling  on  the  peculiar  merits  of  such  publications.  Eyenr  such  work  marks  the  era,  . 
or  defines  the  position  of  the  sciences  treated,  at  its  time  of  publication ;  and,  in  the  lapse 
of  years,  is  record  of  a  step  by  which  such  sciences  have  adVanced,  affording  material  for 
histoiy  rather  than  practical  workinff  examples.  On  this  account  the  older  encyclopae- 
dias haye  become  almost  useless  to  the  practical  nian  of  the  present  day ;  but  the  later 
ihe  woriffi,  the  greater  then-  yalue — ^proyided  they  are,  as  they  should  be,  latest  records  of 
the  progress  of  science. 

No  work  like  the  one  now  offered  to  the  public  has  eyer  originated  here ;  and  of  the 
for&ga  worlcs  republished,  none  occupy  the  same  ground,  or  exhibit,  in  the  slightest  de-  • 
gree,  the  state  of  mechanical  arts  in  this  country.  The  Dictionary  is  intended  to  be 
a  Dictionary  of  Machines,  Mechanics,  Engine- work  and  Engineering ;  to  present  con- 
cisely and  compendiously  the  details  of  yaluable  machines  m  actual  use,  the  laws  of 
matter  and  their  application,  the  construction  and  proportion  of  parts  of  engines  and 
mill- work,  together  with  the  most  successful  and  useful  examples  in  engineering. 

In  the  progress  of  nations,  it  has  always  been  remarked  that  the  more  liberal  the  gov- 
ernment, the  more  rapid  are  the  strides  and  the  greater  the  advance  in  mechanical  and 
industrial  pursuits,  and  nowhere  in  history  can  a  more  brilliant  illustration  of  this  be 
foand  than  in  the  progress  of  our  own  country ;  rich  in  natural  resources,  under  a  free 
and  beneficent  government,  industry  is  encouraged  and  protected,  yet  comparatively 
sparsely  populated,  the  country  cannot,  to  the  fullest  extent,  develop  its  resources  or 
compete  with  the  overstocked  and  poorly  paid  population  of  the  older  countries,  unless 
machines  are  brought  to  supply  the  place  of  manusQ  labor.  Without  encroaching  on  the 
grounds  of  Free  Trade  or  Protection,  it  is  evident  that,  to  stand  on  fair  ground  with 
our  competitors,  we  must  understand  the  machines  and  processes  employed  by  them, 
that  these  machines  must  be  adapted  or  improved  by  us  if  possible,  or  new  ones  invented 
better  to  suit  our  resources  and  aevelop  them. 

To  show,  therefore,  the  advance  of  the  mechanical  arts  both  here  and  abroad,  to  de- 
fine their  exact  position  at  the  present  time  as  far  as  possible,  but  more  particularly  in 
re^rard  to  machinery,  to  make,  as  it  were,  a  "  World  Industrial  Exhibition  of  useful  ma- 
chmes,  and  a  record  of  their  application,  is  the  object  of  the  present  work.  For  this 
purpose  the  editors  have  drawn  from  the  publications  of  all  countries  distinguished  in 
inechanical  pursmts.  Care  has  been  taken,  in  selection,  to  admit  only  such  as  are  con- 
sidered standard  and  practical.  In  many  cases,  credit  has  been  given  for  these  selections 
at  the  end  of  the  articles ;  annexed  also,  a  list  of  the  books  is  given,  from  which  selections 
were  made.  But  credit  is  to  be  given  especially  to  the  Glasgow  Engineer's  and  Machin- 
ist's Assistant,  Bourne  on  the  Steam-Engine,  Holtzapffbl's  Turning  and  Mechanical 
Muupulaticm,  Allgemeine  Maschinen  Encyclopidie,  from  which  very  able  articles  have 
been  drawn. 

But  whilst  we  have  drawn  largely  from  foreign  works,  we  have  not  been  immindful 
of  our  own  progress  in  mechanism  and  engineering.  Many  patentees  of  valuable  ma- 
chines have  lindly  afforded  us  drawings  and  descriptions,  among  whom  we  would  name 
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E.  B.  BiGELow,  Esq.,  Henry  Burden,  Wm.  Mason,  G.  H.  Cobuss,  John  J.  How«, 
and  many  others.  Very  many  drawings  and  specifications  have  been  taken  from  the 
Patent  Office,  and  descriptions  will  be  found  in  this  work  of  machines  which  cannot  be 
seen  in  operation ;  as,  from  a  mistaken  consideration  of  thepatentees,  they  are  not  open 
to  inspection  of  visitors.  We  are  also  under  obligations  to  Wm.  A.  Burke,  of  the  Lowell 
Machme  Shop,  Caleb  M.  Marvel,  of  the  Essex  Machine  Shop,  and  Wm.  Ellis,  of  the 
Washington  Navy  Yard,  for  drawings  and  descriptions  of  machmes. 

In  the  Engine  department,  we  are  under  obligafions  to  Mr.  Copbland  for  the  draw- 
ings and  descriptions  of  the  steamer  Pacific.  In  Engineering,  we  owe  much  to  the 
liberality  of  William  J.  McAlpinb,  in  furnishing  us  with  the  description  of  the  Dry 
Dock  at  Brooklyn,  and  the  machinery  used  in  its  construction,  together  with  the  expen- 
ments  made  on  the  strength  of  the  gates.  The  article  Gold  has  been  furnished  by  a 
distinguished  metallurgist.  The  article  on  Metallurgy  is  by  F.  Overman,  whose  work 
on  Iron  stands  deservedly  high.  The  original  communications  have  been  numerous  and 
valuable,  and  the  publishers  have  sparea  neither  labor  nor  expense  to  make  the  work 
what  it  should  be. 

The  illustrations  have  all  been  engraved  expressly  for  the  work,  as  large  as  the  page 
would  admit,  and  sufficiently  distinct  and  in  detail  to  answer  for  working  drawings. 

The  work  is  intended  mpre  directly  for  the  practical  and  working  man,  and  for  those 
mterested  in  industrial  pursuits ;  but  to  all  classes  it  will  be  found  important  and  instruc- 
tive. It  will  show  how  far  the  world  has  progressed  in  mechanical  science — the  science 
of  automatic  labor,  the  science  which  is  destined  to  raise  our  country  to  the  most  elevated 
position  in  the  world,  to  ennoble  the  mechanic  and  artisan,  and  to  extend  and  diffuse 
knowledge. 

Among  the  works  from  which  materials  have  been  selected  may  be  mentioned  the 
following : 

Annalea  des  Fonts  et  Chauss^es.  Biblioth^ue  des  Arts  Industriels :  (Masson,  Paris.)  Civil  En- 
gineer apd  Architect's  Jounial :  (London.)  Engineer  and  Machinist's  Asostant :  (Blackie,  Glasgow.) 
Publication  Industrielle :  (Annengaud  .Aon^,  Paris.)  Jamieson's  Mechanics  of  Fluids.  Treatise  od 
Mechanics :  fPoisson.)  AUgemeine  Bauzeitung  mit  Abbildungen :  (FSrster,  Wien.)  Organ  f iir  die 
Fortschritte  aes  Eisenbahnwesens  in  technischer  Beziehnng :  (Von  W  aldegg,  Wiesbaden.)  Glasgow 
Practical  Mechanic.  Silliman's  Journal  AUgemeine  Maschinen-Encyclop&die — HQlsee:  (Leipzig.^ 
Cotton  Manufacture  of  Great  Britain  and  America  contrasted.  Holtzapffers  Turning  and  Mechanical 
Manipulation.  The  Steam-Engine :  (J.  Bourne.)  Eisenbahn-Zeitung :  (Stuttgart)  Tredgold  on  the 
Steam-Engine.  Dictionnaire  des  Arts  et  Manufactures :  (Laboulaye,  Paris.^  Origin  and  Progress  of 
Steam  Navigation :  ( Woodcrofl.)  Easai  sur  Tlndustrie  des  Matiferes  Textiles :  (Michel  Alcan,  Paris.) 
Griers'  Mechanic's  Pocket  Dictionary.  Templeton's  Millwrights  and  Ikigineer's  Pocket  Companion. 
Marine  Steam-Engine:  (Brown.)  Weisbach's  Mechanics  and  Engineering.  Barlow  on  Strength  of 
Materiala  Hann's  Mechanics.  Mechanical  Principles  of  Engineering  and  Architecture:  (Mosely.) 
Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute.  The  Transactions  of  the  Institute  of  Civil  Engineers ;  (London.) 
The  Artisan.  Quarterly  Papers  on  Engineering :  (Published  by  Weale,  Londoa)  Imperial  Dictionary 
— Blackie :  (Glasgow.)  Professional  Papers  of  the  Corps  of  Biojal  Engineers.  Student's  Guide  to  the 
Locomotive-Eneine.  Railway  Engine  and  Carriage- Wheels :  (Barlow,  London.)  Recueil  des  Machines 
Instrumens  et  Appareils :  {Le  Blimc,  Paris.)  Bndianan  on  Mill- Work.  Practical  Examples  of  Modem 
Tools  and  Machmes :  (G.  Kennie.)  Repertoire  de  Tlnduslrie  Francaise  et  Etrangtoe :  (L.  Mathias, 
Paris.)  Treatise  on  the  Manufacture  of  Gas :  (Cleg,  Londoa)  Hoc^ge  on  the  Steam-Engine.  Scien- 
tific American.  Railroad  Journal :  (New  York.)  American  Artisan.  Mechanics'  Magazine :  (London.) 
Nicholson's  (Peter)  Dictionary  of  Architecture.  Dictionnahre  de  Marine  k  Voiles  et  h  Yapeur :  (De 
Bonnefoux,  Paris.)  Conway  and  Menai  Tubular  Brid^ :  (Fairbaim.)  Brees*  Railway  Practice.  Bar- 
low's Mathematical  Dictionary.  Bowditch's  Navigatioa  Gregory's. Mathematics  for  Practical  Mea 
Engineers'  and  Mechanics'  Encyclopedia :  (Luke  Herbert)  Patent  Journal :  (Londoa)  Brees'  Glos 
sary  6f  Engineering.  Encjclopiedia  of  Civil  Engineering :  (Cresy.)  Craddock's  Lectures  on  the  Steam- 
Engine.  j&istant  Engineei^s  Railway  Guide :  (HJAskolL)  Mediamcal  Princinia :  (Leonard.)  Weale'i 
Mathematical  Table& 
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AAM.  A  measure  of  liquids  among  the  Dutch,  e^ual  288  pint& 

ABACUS.  An  instrument  employed  by  the  ancients  for  facilitating  calculations;  similar  to  that  now 
hqueotly  employed  for  teaching  children  the  rudiments  of  arithmetic,  and  which  is  commonly  sold  in 
oorsta^Dere*  shops.  It  usually  consists  of  twelve  parallel  wires,  fixed  in  a  li^t  rectangular  firame ; 
adb  wire  carrying  12  beads  or  balls.  There  are  thus  12  times  12,  answering  to  the  common  multipli- 
eitioQ  table,  aU  the  results  of  which  it  demonsiarates  to  the  dullest  capacity.  All  the  operations  of  ad- 
dhkn  or  sobtractioo  are  likewise  performed  by  it,  by  merely  moving  the  beads  from  one  side  to  the 
other  of  the  frame.  By  thus  smootning  the  dimculties  of  acquiring  arithmetic^  knowledge  at  the  very 
aotset,  and  rendering  it  <|uite  obvious  and  amusing  at  the  same  time,  the  apparatus  becomes  one  of 
eooiiderable  importance  m  education. 

Aaotber  kind  of  Abacus  consists  of  a  series  of  parallel  wires  fixed  in  a  frame  like  the  former.  On 
iMh  wire  there  are  nine  little  balls ;  the  lowest  stand  for  wmto,  the  next  above  for  iens^  the  next  Inm- 


Fig.  1. 
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Ml,  and  so  on  up  to  any  number.    The  frame  is  divided  into  two  compartments,  a  and  6,  by  a  cross 

vire  at  e,  which  is  sufficiently  raised  above  the  wires  to  aUow  the  little  balls  to  slide  under  it  Suppose 

tibe  whole  63  balls  to  be  placed  in  the  compartment  a,  and  it  be  proposed  to  note  the  sum  of  4,846,072 

it  is  eflSicted  by  sliding  the  balls  shown  in  b  from  their  previous  situation  in  a. 
ABACUS.    The  plate  or  fallow  block  forming  the  uppermost  member  of  a  capital,  so  called  for 

the  sake  of  distinction,  for  when  a  similar  one  is  placed  beneath  the  base  of  a  column,  it  is  cidled  a 

fUnih. 
ABELE.    See  Woods,  varieties  of, 
ABUTMENT  is  a  term  commonly  applied  by  engineers  to  those  fixed  parts  of  mechanism  used  to 

rant  a  thrust    In  the  case  of  Bridges  the  term  is  applied  to  the  land  pier,  whether  subject  to  thrust 
ornot 

AOAOIA.    See  Woone,  varietiee  of. 

ACCELERATION  is  the  increase  of  velocity  in  a  mcvinff  body,  caused  by  the  continued  action  of 
^  motive  fisrce.  When  bodies  in  motion  pass  through  equal  spaces  in  equal  times,  or,  in  other  words , 
when  the  velocity  of  the  body  is  the  same  during  the  period  mat  the  body  is  in  motion,  it  is  termed 
onifiinn  modon,  of  which  we  nave  a  fruniliar  instance  m  the  motion  of  the  hands  of  a  clock  over  the 
&oe  of  it ;  but  a  more  correct  illustration  is  the  revolution  of  the  earth  on  its  axis.  In  the  case  of  a 
oody  moving  through  unequal  spaces  in  equal  times,  or  with  a  varying  velocity,  if  the  velocity  increase 
wi£  the  duration  of  the  motion,  it  is  termed  accelerated  motion ;  but  if  it  decrease  with  the  duration  o^ 
the  motion,  it  is  termed  retarded  motioa  A  stone  thrown  up  in  the  lur,  affords  an  Ulustration  of  both 
these  cases,  the  motion  during  the  ascent  being  retarded  by  me  force  of  gravity,  and  accelerated  by  the 
aune  dming  the  descent  of  the  stone.  All  homes  have  a  tendency  to  preserve  their  state,  either  of  rest 
or  of  motion ;  so  that  if  a  body  were  set  in  motion,  and  the  moving  force  were  withdrawn,  the  body,  if 
ODopposed  by  any  fbrce^  would  continue  to  move  with  the  same  vdodty  it  had  acquired  at  the  instant 
the  motaig  nrce  was  withdrawa    And  if  a  body  in  motion  he  acted  upon  by  a  constant  force,  (as  the 
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force  of  gravity,)  the  motion  becomes  accelerated,  the  velodty  increasing  as  the  times,  and  the  wholi 
spaces  passed  through  increasing  as  the  square  of  the  times ;  whilst  the  proportional  spaces  passed 
through  during  equu  portions  of  time,  will  be  as  the  odd  numbers,  1,  8,  6,  7,  Ac. ;  and  the  space  passed 
over  in  any  portion  of  time  will  be  equal  to  half  the  velocity  acquired  at  the  end  of  such  tune :  which 
results  will  oe  better  brought  to  view  in  the  following  Table : 


Tlmea. 

Velocltiea. 

Spaces  (br  each  Time. 

T-»iU  Space 

1 

1 

1 

1  — 1« 

2 

2 

8 

8  +  1  — 4— 2* 

8 

8 

5 

5  +  3  +  1— 9  — 8« 

4 

4 

7 

7  +  6  +  8  +  1  — 16  — 4» 

It  has  been  ascertained  by  experiment,  that  a  body  falling  freely  by  its  own  weight  from  a  state  oi 
rest,  will  descend  through  16  feet  1  inch  in  the  first  second  of  time,  and  will  have  acquired  a  Telodfy 
of  82 J  feet ;  but  from  the  rapidity  with  which  the  velocity  increases,  we  cannot  extend  the  experiment, 
(or  m  only  four  seconds  a  oody  fSeJling  freely  would  pass  throush  a  space  of  266  feet  But  by  an 
ingenious  contrivance  of  Mr.  Atwood,  the  laws  of  motion  above  laid  down  may  be  verified  experiment- 
mj.  The  madiine  is  called  **  Atwood's  machine,"  after  the  name  of  the  inventor ;  and  the  principle 
of  its  action  consists  in  counteracting  a  portion  of  the  gravitating  power  of  a  body,  by  the  gravitatuig 
power  of  a  smaller  body ;  so  that  the  aosolute  velocity,  and  the  spaces  passed  through,  shall  be  less 
than  in  the  case  of  bodies  descending  freely,  whilst,  as  tiie  force  is  constant^  the  same  ratio  of  progres- 
sion wiU  hold  in  both  cases.  The  annexed  figure  represents  oneof,these  machines :  aaa  is  a  tnangolak 
frame  upon  three  moveable  le^s ;  &,  a  small  platform  suspended  from  it  by  a  universal  joint  e  e,  and 
supporting  two  upright  standards  ddy  in  which  the  axis  of  a  light  brass  wheel  0  revolves  with  very  little 
friction.  Over  a  groove  in  the  periphery  of  the  wheel  passes  a  very  light  and  pliable  silk  thread,  frt>m 
the  ends  of  whi<£  hang  two  eqmi  weights/,  ff.  Into  the  under  side  of  6  is  screwed  a  8(|uare  rod  A, 
descending  to  the  floor,  to  which  it  is  secured  in  a  perpendicular  position  by  small  pins  passmg  through 
holes  in  the  claws  at  t  i  On  the  face  of  the  rod  is  a  scale  of  inches ;  A;  is  a 
brass  guide,  fixed  at  the  upper  part  of  the  rod  A,  so  that  when  the  top  of  the 
weight  g  touches  the  lower  side  of  k,  the  under  side  of  ^  is  on  a  level  with 
the  top,  or  commencement  of  the  scale ;  /  is  a  small  sta^e,  moveable  along 
the  rod  h,  and  having  a  hole  in  it  sufficiently  large  for  the  weight  a  to  pass : 
on  one  side  is  a  tigfateninff  screw  m:  n  is  another  moveable  stage,  fitted  with 
a  tightening  screw  0,  as  also  a  fork  |>,  turning  upon  a  hinfi^e.  The  experi- 
ments are  conducted  as  follows : — A  small  circular  weight  is  placed  upon  ^, 
which  is  pulled  up  to  the  top  of  the  scale,  and  the  stage  n  is  screwed  to  the 
rod  A,  on  a  level  with  the  lower  part  of  the  weight  /,  which  is  held  down 
upon  it  by  the  fork  p.  Upon  releasing/  from  the  forl^  the  weight  gf  descends 
with  a  slow,  but  gradually  accelerated  motion,  and  the  number  of  inches  the 
weight  has  descended,  at  each  successive  beat  of  a  pendulum,  (suspended 
from  another  triangle,)  is  observed  upon  the  scale ;  and  if  the  additional 
weight  be  such  as  to  cause  g  to  descend  through  three  inches  in  the  first 
second,  then  it  will  cause  it  to  descend  through  one  foot  in  two  seconds,  and 
through  6i  feet  in  five  seconds.  If  the  additional  weight  be  removed,  and  a 
small  bar  of  equal  weighty  but  of  a  length  exceeding  the  diameter  of  the 
hole  in  Z,  be  placed  upon  g,  and  the  stage  /  be  set  at  any  division  of  the 
scale,  at  which  the  weight  would  arrive  at  the  end  of  any  number  of  seconds, 
the  stage  will  intercept  the  bar  in  its  descent^  and  the  weight  will  continue 
to  descend  with  tiie  velocity  it  had  acquired  upon  reaching  /.  Thus,  if  the 
velocity  at  the  end  of  the  second  second  be  two  feet^  in  which  case  the 
weight  would  have  descended  one  foot  in  that  time,  if  the  stage  be  set  at  one 
foot  upon  the  scale,  it  will  intercept  the  bar  at  the  end  of  the  second  second, 
and  the  weight  g  will  move  with  a  uniform  velocity  of  two  feet  per  second, 
through  the  remaining  portion  of  its  descent  If  it  is  required  to  illustrate 
the  case  of  retarded  motion,  the  small  ciroular  weight  is  placed  upon  the 
weight  g,  and  a  similar  small  weight  upon  the  weight/,  so  that  g,  still  out- 
weighiii  /  will  descend ;  but  as  soon  as  the  stage  f  intercepts  the  bar  with 
the  smaU  weight  upon  it»  /  becomes  the  heaviest^  and  a  will  descend  with  a 
velocity  decreasing  as  the  squares  of  the  times,  counted  from  tiie  time  of  g 
passing  the  stage  ?. 

ACIDS.    Sour  substances,  or  in  chemistry  such  as  neutralize  the  alkalis  and  other  salifiable  bases. 

AERIAL  PERSPECTIVE,  is  that  which  presents  objects  diminished  in  size  and  weakened  in  tint, 
in  proportion  to  their  distance  from  the  eye :  but  the  term  relates  principally  to  the  color. 

AFFINITT,  a  term  used  in  chemistry  to  denote  that  kind  of  attraction  by  which  the  particles  of 
di£ferent  bodies  unite,  and  form  a  compound  possessing  properties  distinct  from  any  of  the  substances 
which  compose  it,  Thus,  when  an  acid  and  alkali  combme,  a  new  substance  is  formed,  called  a  salt, 
perfectiy  different  in  its  chemical  properties  ftom  either  an  acid  or  an  alkali ;  and  the  tendency  which 
these  have  to  unite,  is  said  to  be  in  consequence  of  affinity. 

AFRICAN  BLACKWOOD.    See  Woods,  fforietieM  of. 

AIR.  Pure  air  consists  almost  entirely  of  nitrogen  and  oxygen  gases,  with  a  very  small  portion 
tf  carbonic  acid  gas.  Of  100  parts  of  air,  reckoning  by  weight,  76.55  parts  are  nitrogen,  28.82  oxy- 
gen, and  1.18  carbonic  acid  and  watery  vapor.  Both  as  respects  weight  and  bulk,  nitrogen  forms 
the  chief  ingredient  of  the  atmosphere. 

The  weit?ht  or  pressure  of  the  atmosnhere  is  eaual  to  the  weiflrht  of  a  cnlnmn  ot  wntAr  M  feet  in 
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height,  or  to  a  oohann  d  meroniy  30  inches  in  height,  or  14.7  lbs.  per  square  inch  at  a  mean  tem- 
perttore.  Bat  air  and  all  kinds  of  gases  are  rendered  lighter  by  the  application  of  heat,  for  then 
the  particles  of  the  mass  are  repeUed  from  each  other  or  rarefied,  and  occupy  a  greater  space. 
Barefied  air,  being  specifically  lightest,  mounts  aboye  that  of  common  density ;  hence,  change  of 
temperatore  is  the  principal  cause  of  winds.  If  dr  be  very  suddenly  compressed  into  a  small  com- 
ptSB,  the  heat  gtven  out  is  so  condderable  as  to  be  sufficient  to  ignite  inflammable  substances.  This 
property  has  b^n  turned  to  advantage  in  an  apparatus  denominated,  **An  Instantaneous  Light  Ma- 
chhe,"  which  consists  of  a  piston  accurately  fitted  and  worked  in  a  cylinder,  by  the  sudden  stroke 
of  which  the  volume  of  air  contained  in  the  cylinder  becomes  so  much  compressed  as  to  give 
oat  soiBcient  beat  to  set  fire  to  a  piece  of  the  substance  termed  German  tinder. 

For  the  necessity  of  air  in  respiration  and  combustion,  see  Warmino  and  YsirnLATioN. 

AIR  CHAMBER,  See  Pumpino  ENGixns. 

AIR  ESCAPE,  a  simple  and  ingonious  contrivance  for  letting  off  the  air  from  water-pipes.  If  a 
luge  of  water-pipes  be  led  over  a  ridng  ground,  it  will  be  found  that  air  will  collect  in  tiie  higher 
pirta  and  obstruct  the  progress  of  the  water ;  to  remedy  which  inconvenience  the  Air  Escape  is  em- 
pkjed.  A  hollow  vessel  is  attached  to  the  upper  part  of  the  pipe,  in  the  top  of  which  vessel  there  is 
fixM  a  baD  cock,  ac^justed  in  such  a  way,  that  when  any  air  collects  in  the  pipe,  it  w31  ascend  into  the 
Teasel,  and  by  di^lacing  the  water,  cause  the  ball  to  descend,  and  thus  open  the  cock,  when  the  air  is 
aBowed  to  escape.  No  water,  however,  can  esci^e,  for  when  that  fluid  rises  in  the  vessel  above  a  cer- 
tain bejjgfat,  the  ball  rises  and  shuts  the  cock ;  new  air  then  collects,  displaces  the  water,  lowers  the  ball, 
the  cock  is  opened,  and  it  again  escapes. 

AnU}l7N.  A  machine  in  which  highly-compressed  air  is  substituted  for  gunpowder  to  expel  the 
*ban,  which  win  be  projected  forward  with  greater  or  less  velocity,  according  to  the  state  of  conden- 
sation, and  the  weight  of  the  body  projected. 

It  eooaists  of  a  lock,  stocky  barrel,  ramrod,  &c.,  of  about  the  size  and  weight  of  a  common  fowling* 
pieea  Under  the  lock  at  &  is  screwed  a  hollow  copp«r  ball  e,  perfectly  air-tight  This  ball  is  taSj 
chaiged  wi^  condensed  aur,  by  means  of  the  syringe  B,  previous  to  ite  ceing  applied  to  the  tube  at  l, 
fiebg  charged  and  screwed  on  as  above  stated,  if  a  bimet  be  rammed  down  m  the  barrel,  and  the 
trigger  a  he  pulled,  the  pin  in  b  will,  by  the  spring-work  in  the  lock,  fordblv  strike  out  into  the  ball, 
andtheDoe  by  pushing  it  suddenly,  a  valve  within  it  will  let  out  a  portion  of  the  condensed  air,  which, 
rashing  throogh  the  aperture  in  tne  lock,  will  act  forcibly  against  the  ball,  impelling  it  to  the  distance 
of60or'70yards,  or  lartherifthe  ^  a. 

air  be  strongly  compressed.  At 
erery  dischaige  only  a  portion  of 
the  air  escapes  fi^  the  ball; 
therefore,  by  re-cocking  the  piece 
another  disdiarge  may  be  made, 
which  may  be  repeated  for  a  num- 
ber of  times  proportioned  to  the 
«»  of  the  halL  The  air  in  the 
copper  ban  is  condensed  by  the 
tnrnge  B  in  the  following  manner. 
'the  ball  is  screwed  quite  dose  on 
the  top  of  the  syringe ;  at  the  end 
of  the  steel-pointed  rod  a  is  a  stout 
iJhg;throQefa  which  passes  the  rod 
k]  upon  this  rod  the  feet  shonld  be 
finnly  set :  then  the  hands  are  to 
be  applied  to  the  two  handles  i  i 

filed  on  the  side  of  the  barrel  of  the  _ 

BJiinge,  when,  by  moving  the  bar-  ^^^^^JL__--s^, 

rel  B  steadily  up  and  down  on  the  ■■  ' 

rod  0,  the  ball  e  wiU  become  charged  with  condensed  air,  and  the  progress  of  condensation  may  be  esti- 
nated  by  the  increasing  difficulty  m  forcing  down  the  syringe.  At  the  end  of  the  rod  k  is  usually  a  sijuare 
hole,  that  the  rod  may  serve  as  a  key  for  attaching  the  bill  to  either  the  eun  or  syringe.  In  the  inside 
of  the  ban  is  fixed  a  valve  and  spring,  which  gives  way  to  the  admission  of  the  air,  out  upon  its  emission, 
oomes  close  up  to  the  orifice,  shutting  out  the  external  air.  The  piston-rod  works  air-tight  by  a  collar 
of  leather  on  it,  in  the  barrel  B ;  it  is  therefore  obvious,  that  when  the  barrel  is  drawn  up,  the  air  will 
n»fa  in  at  the  hole  h ;  when  it  is  pushed  down,  it  will  have  no  other  way  to  pass  firom  the  pressure  of 
the  pistcQ  but  into  the  ball  e  at  the  top.  The  barrel  being  drawn  up,  the  operation  is  repeated,  until 
the  oondensatioin  is  so  great  as  to  resist  the  action  of  the  piston. 

AIR-YALYE,  a  valve  commonly  applied  to  steam-boilers  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  forma- 
tioQ  of  a  vacuum  when  the  steam  happens  to  be  condensed  within  the  lK>iler.  The  mode  of  action  of 
these  vabres  is  very  simple.  A  valve  m  the  top  of  the  boiler  opening  inwards,  is  kept  shut  by  a  coun- 
terweight at  the  end  of  a  lever ;  but  whenever  the  steam  m  tne  boiler  happens  to  be  condensed,  a 
ncuam  is  formed,  and  the  air-valve  is  opened  by  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  consequently  the  air 
enters  and  destroys  the  vacuum.  The  interior  of  the  Doiler  bein^  allowed  to  remain  in  the  state  of 
vacumn,  ^  atmospheric  pressure  firom  without  might  cause  its  sides  to  collapse,  and  thus  effect  the 
destniction  of  the  cxHler. 

AIR-PUMP.    An  apparatus  to  extract  or  exhaust  the  air  from  a  vessel,  to  produce  a  vacuum. 

Fig.  5  is  a  sectional  view  of  the  common  form  of  the  Air-pump.  R  is  a  bell-shaped  glass  ves- 
lel,  open  only  at  the  bottom,  and  whose  rim  is  ground  perfectly  flat,  so  that  it  may  rest  on  every 
pomt,  on  a  brass  plate  S  S.  which  is  likewise  ground  to  a  flat  surface,  so  that  when  a  little  hog's-lard  if 
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rubbed  upon  the  edge  of  the  glass  vessel,  commonly  called  the  receiyer,  and  then  the  rim  placed,  by  f 
kind  of  circular  Bliding  motion,  upon  the  brass  plate,  no  air  can  pass  in  or  out  of  the  receiver,  between 
its  edge  and  tiie  plate.  Through  the  centre  of  the  brass  plate  there  is  drilled  an  orifice  A,  from  whicb 
orifice  there  is  led  a  pipe  AB,  forming  a  communication  between  the  receiver  R  and  the  interior  of  the 
cylinder  BPV,  which  conmiunication  may  be  opened  or  closed  by  means  of  a  stop-cock  at  G.  The 
cylinder  or  barrel  BPV  is  furnished  with  a  piston  BP  accurately  fitted  to  the  cylinder,  but  capable  ol 
free  motion  up  and  down,  which  motion  is  enecte4by  means  of  a  pbton-rod  DO,  which  moves  through 
a  stuffed  or  aur-tight  collar  at  D.  The  bottom  of  the  cylinder  or  barrel  is  furnished  with  a  valve  v 
opening  outwards.  This  cylinder  communicates  with  another  BXPV,  constructed  and  furnished  io 
smiilar  manner;  and  the  two  piston-rods  are  provided  with 
racks  0  0  at  the  top,  the  teeth  of  which  are  acted  upon  by  those 
of  a  rneel  placed  between  them,  as  may  be  seen  m  the  figure. 
Let  us  now  attend  to  the  mode  of  actioa  Suppose  the  stop- 
cock at  Q  open,  and  the  pistons  as  they  are  in  the  figure.  The 
piston  BP  being  at  the  top,  a  free  communication  is  formed 
between  the  receiver  R  and  the  first  cylinder,  and  the  piston 
being  pushed  down  past  the  orifice  at  B,  the  air  contained  in 
the  cyunder  or  barrel  will  be  forced  into  less  space  or  com- 
pressed, and  of  course  its  elastic  force  increased.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  increased  elasticity,  the  valve  at  V  will  be  open- 
ed, and  the  air  expelled.  When  the  piston  is  lifted,  this  valve 
will  be  shut  by  the  pressure  of  the  atmospheric  air  without 
thus  a  portion  of  the  air  which  was  contained  in  the  receiver, 
communication  pipe,  and  barrel,  has  been  expelled,  and  that 
which  remains  will  consequently  be  less  dense ;  another  stroke 
of  the  piston  will  diminish  the  density  still  more ;  and  this  pro- 
cess may  be  continued  until  the  density  be  so  dimimshed,  that 
when  compressed  by  the  descent  of  the  piston  to  the  bottom  of 
the  barrel,  its  elastic  force  is  only  sufficient  to  open  the  valve 
y.  It  will  be  easily  seen,  that  the  exhaustion  of  the  au*  in  the 
receiver  depends  on  the  elasticity  of  the  air ;  for  when  the  pis- 
ton descenos  and  expels  the  air  contained  within  the  barreX  which  it  will  do  completely,  if  it  go  to  thp 
bottom,  and  then  in  returning,  the  valve  V  being  shut,  a  vacuum  will  be  formed  in  the  barrel  until  the 
piston  in  its  ascent  passes  the  orifice  B,  when  the  air  within  the  receiver  will  expand  and  fill  the  whole 
cavity.  The  operation  of  the  second  barrel  and  piston  is  precisely  similar  to  that  of  the  nrst,  so  that 
when  the  one  is  understood,  the  other  requires  no  explanation. 

The  degree  of  exhaustion  will  depend  upon  the  workmanship  of  the  pump,  the  number  of  strokes  of 
the  piston,  and  the  relative  capacities  of  the  receiver  and  barrels ;  but  peniaps  in  no  case  can  the  vacuum 
in  the  receiver  be  made  perfect  For  the  purpose  of  determining  the  degree  of  exhaustion,  a  mercurial 
gauge  is  employed,  whicn  acts  on  a  similar  pnnciple  witH  the  common  barometer.  A  glxiss  tube  EF, 
rests  in  a  basin  of  mercury  F,  and  its  upper  orifice  opens  into  the  brass  plate  SS.  When  the  exhaustion 
of  the  receiver  has  commenced,  the  pressure  of  the  air  in  the  receiver  must  be  less  than  that  of  the 
atmosphere  without  Wherefore,  since  the  air  in  the  receiver  presses  the  mercury  down  the  tube,  and 
the  atmosphere  pressing  on  the  mercury  in  the  basin  forces  it  up  the  tube,  with  the  greater  force  the 
mercury  will  rise  in  the  tube,  and  it  will  rise  the  higher  according  to  the  difference  of  the  density,  add 
consequently  elastic  force  of  the  air  in  the  receiver,  and  that  of  the  atmosphere. 

AIR-PUMP,  Kenned}f8  HorizoiUal  Double  Cylinder. 


DwvmiPTioN. — ^In  the  figure,  L  L  represent  the  barrels,  the  enlai^ed  ends  of  which  are  let  into  the 
board  and  bolted  through  to  ensure  stabUity.  There  is  one  rack;  the  two  pistons  being  attached  to  its 
extremities.  A  portion  of  the  rack  is  exposed  at  T.  The  wmi-pinion  W,  works  in  cast  straps,  or 
gudgeons,  attached  to  the  bottom  of  the  board  by  screws,  whidi,  passing  through,  terminate  m  the 
ruck  guides,  one  of  which  is  seen  abova  The  forward  gudgeon  is  so  cast  as  to  receive  the  end  of  the 
ckanp  which  secures  the  pump  to  the  table.  The  semi-pinion  works  upwards  through  a  slot  cut  in  the 
Doard,  and  of  course  between  the  rack  guides.    The  upper  extremities  of  the  guides  are  perforated  +0 
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'^wrre  rollere,  against  which  the  back  of  the  rack  may  work  when  aecessaiy.    None  Lave  yet  beea 

'B^Qired.    To  the  axis  of  the  semi-pinion  the  handle  is  attached  in  the  usual  manner.    The  piston  may 

be  eitiier  solid  or  yalved,  and  the  cylinders  may  communicate  with  the  plates  R  and  B,  in  the  way  most 

5mu!**^  fcy  t^  maker.    In  the  pump  from  which  the  sketch  is  taken,  the  pistons  are  solid    The 

iiraer  extremities  of  the  cylinders  bear  female  screws,  which  connect  with  corresponding  male  screws 

00  Uie  block.    On  the  posterior  portion  of  each  block  is  cut  a  female  screw;  the  male  of  which  bears 

tb^^re  V  V,  of  course  opening  inwards.    On  those  portions  of  the  blocks  which  project  into  the 

fejaPd  are  cut  male  screws  oearing  valves  opening  outwards.    Perforated  nuts  over  tnese  secure  thf 

W^^  to  the  board,  and  the  valves  against  injury.    At  V  V  is  attached  the  tube  leading  from  the 

f**^     D  is  the  screw  for  restoring  atmoepherio  pressure.    The  general  stop-cock  S,  connects  this  with 

tb0  par^^el  tube  which,  bearing  the  gauge-cock  S',  forms  at  pleasure  a  communication  between  the 

^Hginal  of  the  figure  both  exhausts  and  condenses.   The  remaining  letters  refer  to  the  parts  used 

ij,^^%ti8ing.    This  is  effected  by  simply  connecting,  by  means  of  tubes  under  the  board,  the  valves 

<  >^<t'^th  a  third  tube  passing  upward  to  the  stopcock  K.    Then  the  air  drawn  in  at  R,  win  be 

tOi^^iietiBed  in  a  receiver  screwed  on  0.    The  condensing  gauge  is  borne  by  th«  screw  G.     This 

mstrmnent  is  furnished  thus  with  all  the  facilities  for  exhaustion,  transfer,  and  condensation,  without 

any  shifting  of  parts. 

AJBrPUMP.    See  EHonm. 

AIR-PIPES,  an  invention  for  clearing  the  holds  of  ships  and  other  close  places  of  their  foul  air. 
ThecOQtriTtnce  is  simply  this:  a  long  tube,  open  at  both  ends,  is  placed  with  one  end  opening  into 
iptrtment  to  be  ventilated,  and  the  other  out  of  it.  The  air  in  the  outer  end  of  the  tube  is  rarefied 
by  heat,  and  the  dense  air  from  the  hold  comes  in  to  supply  the  partial  vacuum,  the  escape  of  the 
foal  tir  in  the  hold  being  supplied  by  fresh  air  introduced  through  an  opening  above ;  and  this  process 
is  earned  on  until  the  air  becomes  everywhere  equally  elastic 

AJUTAGE,  a  tube  fitted  to  the  mouth  of  a  vessel  for  the  purpose  of  modifying  the  discharge  of 
water.  • 

ALARMS.  Machines  intended  to  give  notice  of  danger,  as  from  fire,  from  fire-damp,  from  lowness 
of  water  or  excess  of  pressure  in  steam  boilers,  ftc.  Automatic  fire  alarms  depend  in  general  on 
some  arrangements  of  strings  traversing  behind  the  wfunscot  and  ceiling,  which  if  burned  off  detach 
some  mec^ism  connected  with  a  bell,  by  which  an  alarm  is  given ;  the  expansion  of  metal  wire  or 
rods  is  also  applied  for  the  same  purpose.  Burglar  alarms  are  sometimes  employed  by  drawing 
itrtngB  across  passages,  connected  with  alarm  beUs,  or  the  bells  are  attached  to  doors  and  windows 
in  SQch  a  manner  that  a  slight  opening  of  the  same  may  cause  them  to  strike. 

For  an  alarm  showing  the  presence  of  fire-damp,  M.Chuart  has  made  use  of  a  ball  or  globe,  con- 
tuned  in  a  chemical  solution  highly  sensitive  to 
any  deterioration  of  the  atmosphere,  and  acting 
upon  a  lever,  which  sets  an  index  in  motion,  and 
thug  shows  the  vitiated  state  of  the  atmospnere, 
whether  in  a  mine  or  elsewhere,  long  before  the 
common  air  can  be  so  saturated  with  gas  as 
to  explode  on  the  application  of  light.  M.  Chuart 
has  added  to  his  invention  an  alarum  bell,  which 
K  struck  by  the  lever  when  the  ball  is  thrown  oft 
its  eqmlibriam  by  the  vitiated  state  of  the  atmos- 
phere. 

%  7  is  an  illustration  of  a  method  proposed 
to  gire  noUce  of  the  lowness  of  water  in  boilers. 
Aba  float  attadied  to  a  stem  or  rod  which  passes 
jpwards  through  a  tube  B*,  and  a  diaphragm,  B*, 
fixed  within  that  tube,  and  terminates  in  a  conical 
top,  which  fits  mto  the  hollow  pipe  C,  of  the  steam 
thistle  D.  The  lower  end  of  the  whistle  D  is 
P"«ed  through  an  orifice  in  the  top  of  the  boiler, 
(mdicated  by  the  letters  a  a,)  and  screwed  into  the 
^  of  the  tube,  which  is  thus  kept  steady,  if  in  a 
"'^^  position.  E  is  a  collar  attached  to  the  stem 
of  the  float,  near  the  top,  which,  catching  against 
the  plate  B»,  on  the  fall  of  the  stem  or  rod  A,  pre- 
TJ!?^^*  from  descending  further.  When  the  water 
ni»  helow  the  safety-line,  and  the  float  along  with 
It,  the  descent  of  the  stem  of  the  float  opens  the 
pipe  C  of  the  whistle,  and  allows  the  steam  to  es- 
•■PC}  which,  impinging  against  the  bell  H  at  top, 
produces  the  alarm  required.  In  Dunnes  alarm  for 
boilers,  the  falling  of  the  water  below  the  proper 
letel  e^hllshes  by  means  of  a  battery  a  galvanic 
corrent,  and  rings  a  bell  or  bells  in  any  part  of  the 
publishment  in  which  it  is  desirable  that  notice 
iboold  be  given.  —  — -     ^ 

for  the  transmission  of  intelligence  of  fire  in  cities  see  "  Fnui  Alarms.** 

ALDER.    See  Woods,  varietiea  of. 

ALLOYS.    Baser  metals  mixed  with  more  valuable  ones.    8ee  Absat. 
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ALTIMETER 


ALMOND-TREE.    Qee  Woods,  varieties  of, 
ALOES- WOOD.    See  Woods,  varieties  of. 

ALTIMETER.  Beatson's  patent,  for  taking,  measuring,  and  computing  angles.  Fig.  8  is  a  side 
elevation  of  this  instrument.  A  is  a  broad  ring  of  brass,  to  one  side  or  the  back  of  which  a  telescope 
C,  is  aflixed  in  a  horizontal  line  exactly  coinciding  with  the  centre  of  the  ring.  B  is  a  glass  tube  of 
about  the  sixteenth  of  an  inch  in  the  bore,  which  is  let  into  a  groove  made  in  the  front  of  the  ring, 
and  extends  all  around  with  the  exception  of  about  an  inch  or  two,  where  a  segmental  air-tight  junc- 
tion piece  F,  of  metal,  is  inserted  between  the  two  ends  of  the  tube,  which  are  left  open,  and  com- 
municate freely  with  the  piece  F.  The  tube  is  about  half  filled  with  mercury,  (or  other  suitable  fluid) 
which  forms  itself  into  a  continuous  thread  of  a  crescent  shape,  with  a  fixed  quantity  of  air  between 
the  two  cusps.  As  long  as  the  two  fiuids  are  left  at  liberty,  they  may  of  course  be  shifted  round  to 
any  parts -of  the  circle ;  but  in  the  middle  of  the  junction  piece  F,  there  is  a  valve,  V  (not  seen  in  the 
figure),  inserted,  which  is  worked  by  a  spindle  and  thumb-piece,  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  instru- 
ment ;  and  when  this  valve  is  closed,  the  motion  of  the  fluid  to  either  side  of  that  valve  is  from  that 
moment  necessarily  stopped.  The  eye-piece  of  the  telescope  is  provided  with  darkened  glasses  to 
save  the  eye  from  the  glare  of  the  sun,  and  the  field  of  view  is  divided  in  the  centre  by  a  wire,  to 
show  the  line  of  collimation.  On  the  front  of  the  brass  ring  A,  immediately  outside  of  the  groove 
containing  the  glass  tube,  and  on  opposite  sides  of  th^  telescope,  there  are  two  quarter  circle  scales, 
B,  and  L,  engraved.  Both  of  these  scales  have  their  zero  points  on  the  same  line  with  the  axial  line 
of  the  telescope,  but  the  numbers  in  R  run  upwards  from  0  to  90,  while  those  in  L  run  downwards 
from  0  to  90 ;  the  90°  in  the  one  case  fR)  representing  the  zenith,  and  in  the  other  the  nadir.  These 
scales  are  subdivided  by  two  verniers,  D  D.  The  mode  of  using  the  instrument  is  as  follows :  The 
observer  first  releases  the  alcoholic  or  other  fluid  in  the  tube  B  from  the  pressure  of  the  columns  ot 

air  at  each  end,  by  turning  the  thumb-piece  from  left  to  right ;  he 
then  directs  the  telescope  towards  the  sun  or  other  object  whose 
Altitude  it  is  desired  to  ascertain,  and  brings  the  cross-wire  into 
contact  (so  to  speak)  therewith ;  which  having  done,  he  turns  the 
thumb-piece  the  reverse  way,  which  fixes  the  mercury  at  the  exact 
level  it  had  attained  at  the  moment  of  contact,  the  column  of  air 
in  B  pressing  on  the  mercury  at  each  end,  and  thus  necessarily 
preventing  the  slightest  displacement. 

The  observer  next  proceeds  to  read  off  the  indications  furnished 
by  the  two  scales  of  the  instrument ;  he  sets  first  down  the  numbers 
on  the  left-hand  scale  R,  which  come  opposite  to  the  top  line  ot 
the  fiuid  on  the  left-hand  side,  and  then  the  numbers  opposite  the 
top  line  of  the  fluid  on  the  right-hand  side ;  which  done,  he  adds 
the  two  sets  of  numbers  together,  and  divides  by  2,  which  glvea 
the  required  altitude. 
For  example ;  if  the 


Left  altitude  be  .  •  . 

Right  altitude         .  •  • 

The  sum  divided  •  •  • 

Would  give  for  the  desired  altitude  • 


46    20 

4V  40' 

2)94* 


The  neces^ty  for  taking  a  mean  of  the  two  readings  arises  from 
the  liabiUty  of  the  fluids  to  expansion,  for  were  no  change  to  take 
place  in  their  thermometric  condition  after  the  contact,  the  num- 
bers would  remain  necessarily  alike  on  both  sides. 

The  better  to  show  to  the  eye  the  movements  of  the  fluids  in  the  tube,  the  bottom  of  the  groove  6 
may  be  stained  of  a  red  or  some  other  bright  color. 

The  **  Universal  Altimeter  "  may  be  contained  in  one  framework  with  any  of  the  ordinary  sea  and 
land  surveying  instruments;  as  is  exemplified  in  the  fig.,  where  it  is  shown  combined  with  a  common 
sextant. 

AMBOYNA-WOOD.    See  Woods,  varieties  of. 

ANALYSIS.    See  Assay. 

ANASTATIC  PRINTING.  (The  term  '*  Anastatic  **  means  rising  up,  or  a  reproducing  as  it  were, 
and  very  significantly  does  the  name  express  the  result ;  for  by  it  any  number — tiiousands  upon  tbon- 
sands— K>f  reproductions  of  any  printed  document  may  be  obtained,  each  of  which  is  a  perfect  fac- 
sinUU  of  the  original,  no  matter  how  elaborate  the  engraving  may  be,  or  how  intricate  the  design.) 

The  print  of  which  an  Anastatic  copy  is  required  is  first  moistened  with  very  dilute  nitric  acid,  (one 
part  of  add  to  seven  of  water,)  and  then  being  placed  between  bibulous  paper,  all  superabundance  of 
moisture  is  removed.  The  acid  being  an  aqueous  solution,  will  not  attach  itself  to  the  ink  on  the 
paper,  printers'  ink  being  of  an  oily  nature ;  and  if  the  paper  thus  prepared  be  placed  on  a  polished 
sheet  of  zinc  and  subjected  to  pressure,  two  results  follow : — in  the  first  place,  the  printed  portion  will 
leave  a  set-off  or  impression  on  the  zinc;  and  secondly,  the  nitric  acid  attaiched  to  the  non-printed 
parts  of  the  paper  will  eat  away  and  corrode  the  zinc,  converting  the  whole,  in  fact,  into  a  very  shal- 
low stereotype.  The  original  being  removed  (perfectly  uninjured),  the  whole  zinc  plate  should  next 
be  smeared  with  gum-water,  which  will  not  stick  to  the  printed  or  oily  part,  but  will  attach  itself  to 
every  other  portion  of  the  plate.  A  charge  of  printers'  ink  being  now  applied,  this  in  its  turn  only 
attaches  ^tself  to  the  set-off  obtained  from  the  print.    The  final  process  consists  in  pouring  over  the 
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plate  a  Bolndon  of  pboiphoroiiB  add,  which  etches  or  corrodes  more  deeply  the  noD-printed  portion  of 
^  BDc,  uid  prodnoes  a  soxface  to  which  printers*  ink  will  not  attach.  The  process  is  now  com- 
plete, and  from  snch  a  prepared  zinc  plate  any  number  of  impressions  may  be  stniok  o£ 

The  Anastatio  process  is  not  only  applicable  to  the  copying  of  the  impressions  made  with  printers 
bk,  Vnt  any  other  inks  however,  even  the  most  fngitive,  may  be  adapted  to  this  operation ;  and  hence, 
vitboQt  some  safeguard,  ike  dic^nest  practices  to  which  the  Anastatic  process  mi^t  be  applied  wonld 
be  nnmenms.    The  paper  invented  by  Messrs  Glynn  &  Appel  aff»d  this  safegnard.    It  consists  merely 
k  impregna^ng  or  dying  ^  pnlp  of  which  the  paper  is  made  with  an  insolnble  salt  of  oopper.    After 
i  min  dT  experiments,  the  patentees  preferred  phosphate  of  copper  to  any  other  salt ;  and  for  this  pur- 
pose lolphate  of  copper  and  phosphate  of  soda  are  successively  mixed  with  the  pulp,  which,  of  course, 
prodooe  an  insohible  salt,  the  phosphate  of  oopper.    Besides  this,  a  very  small  portion  of  a  peculiar  oOy 
and  DOQ-diying  soap  is  introduced,  which  aM>rds  a  double  protection.    Should  the  forger  attempt  to 
lobmit  a  note  or  check  printed  on  the  patent  paper  to  the  Anastatio  process,  a  film  of  metallic  copper 
leparates  between  the  paper  and  the  zinc,  not  only  preventing  a  set-of^  but  cements  the  pi^per  so 
rtmg^  diat  the  paper  must  be  destroyed — ^it  can  only  be  removed  in  small  pieces. 
AKAOLASTIOS.  That  part  of  Optics  which  coosiderB  the  refraction  of  li^t,  and  is  commonly  called 


(fOHOR.  A  heavy  curved  instrument,  used  for  retaining  ships  in  a  required  position.  The  forms 
•f  anchors,  and  the  materials  of  which  they  are  made,  are  various.  In  many  parts  of  the  East  Indies 
the  lower  part  of  the  anchor  is  formed  of  a  cross  of  a  very  strong  and  heavy  kmd  of  wood,  the  extrem- 
ities of  which  are  made  pointed.  About  the  middle  ol  each  arm  of  the  cross  is  inserted  a  long  bar  of 
the  same  wood,  the  upper  ends  of  which  eo&veige  to  a  point,  and  are  secured  either  by  ropes  or  an  iron 
hooD^  and  the  space  between  the  bars  is  filled  up  with  stones  to  make  the  anchors  sink  more  deeply  and 
readily.    In  Spain,  and  in  the  South  Seas,  anoiors  are  sometimes  formed  of  copper,  but  generally  in 

So  they  are  made  of  fora;ed  iron.  Anchors  may  be  divided  into  two  dasses — ^mooring  anchors,  and 
andkors.  Mooring  anchors  are  those  which  are  laid  down  for  a  permanency  in  docks  and  harbors, 
«  coDsideraUy  heavier  than  ships'  anchors,  fitMn  which  they  diner  in  form,  having  sometimes  but 

one  arm,  and  sometimes,  instead  of  arms,  having  at  the  extremity  a  heavy  circular  mass  of  iron  and  no 

stock:  these  latter  are  called  musbroom  anchors.    The  general  form  of  shipi^  anchors  Is  shown  in  the 

amezed  figure.    There  is  a  long  bar  of  iron,  a  called  the  shank,  from  the  lower  extremity  of  which 

banch  two  curved  arms  5  5  in  opposite  di- 

lections,  and  forming  an  angle  or  60"  each 

nith  the  shank.    Upon  eadi  arm  towards  9, 

the  end,  is  laid  a  thick  triangular  piece  of 

iron  ccj  termed  the  Jluie.    In  the  upper 

end  of  the  shank  is  an  eye,  through  which 

passes  a  ring  d,  to  which  the  cable  is  at- 
tached.   The  stock  e  is  composed  of  two 

strong  beams   of    wood,  embracing   the 

diank,  or  an  iron  rod  passing  through  the 

ihank.   The  stock  stands  at  right  angles 

to  die  plane  of  tiie  arms,  and  serves  to 

guide  the  anchor  in  its  descent,  so  as  to 

onse  one  of  the  flukes  to  enter  the  ground.    Ships  are  generally  provided  with  three  large  anchors, 

umed  file  best  bower,  the  small,  and  the  sheet  anchor;  a  smaller  anchor,  termed  the  stream  anchor; 
and  anofiier,  still  smaller,  named  the  kedge,  which  latter  has  generally  an  hron  stock  passing  through 
tn  eye  m  the  shank,  secured  thereto  by  a  key,  or  forelock,  which  admits  of  its  being  readily  displaced : 
its  prindpal  use  is  in  changii^  the  position  of  a  ship  in  harbor,  and  in  an  operetion  termed  hedging, 
fran  file  great  mass  of  irenm  large  andiors,  (some  weighing  firom  3  to  4  tons,)  the  perfect  forging  of 
^  becomes  a  matter  of  much  difi^oulty ;  as  from  the  great  heat  necessary  to  weld  such  masses,  the 
hoD  is  liable  to  become  "  burnt  **  as  it  is  termed.  Workmen  also  cannot  always  observe  what  is  going 
OB  in  file  forge,  where  the  iron  is  exposed  to  ignition  fVom  the  blasts  of  the  bellows,  or  to  the  presence 
of  io]|]har  in  quantity  among  the  coals.  When  the  welding  of  a  large  mass,  Hke  the  shank  of  an  an- 
chor, IS  to  be  completed  by  the  sledge-hammer,  tiie  workmen  are  subjected  to  a  scorching  heat  radiat- 
ii^  herefrom,  which  renders  it  impossible  to  make  a  very  close  inspection,  and  the  consequence  fre- 
qootflj  is,  the  beating  up  of  dnders  within  the  body  of  the  iron.    To  this  cause,  and  to  burning,  may 

U  (Am  attributed  &  breaking  of  anchors,  followed  too  frequentiy  by  a  distresmng  loss  of  lives  and 

property.    Many  attempts  have  been  made  of  late  years  to  construct  anchors  not  liable  to  these  defects, 

ij  fividing  the  mass  into  separate  parts,  and  by  a  more  judtdous  arrangement 
Figs.  10  and  11  represent  the  two  most  popular  forms 

of  anchors^  Porter's  and  Bloomer  &  Co.'s.     In  both,  the 

^tficnlfies  of  the  welding  the  shank  to  the  arms  is  obvi- 
ate!   The  construction  of  Bloomer  &  Co.*s  is  as  follows : 
Hie  aims  or  flukes  of  the  anchor  are  made  in  Uooteparate 

pieetit  at  plates  of  iron  of  the  entire  size  required,  which 

are  bent  to  the  required  sweep^  or  angle,  and  secured  to  the 

shank  bj  a  bdt  at  the  crowa    The  pakn  and  toggle  are 

ooDStrneted  in  one  solid  piece;  the  toggle  (or  horn)  being 

bent  into  the  required  form,  is  passed  through,  between 

die  two  {dates,  and  secured  in  its  position  by  them ;  the 

p^  of  the  pafan  and  the  two  pointed  ends  of  the  plates  are  then  welded  together  at  one  heat,  which 

eompletes  tiie  work.    The  shank  b  made  of  one  solid  piece,  and  is  inserted  6e<t0e«n  the  plates  of  the 

fioksi,  instead  of  the  flukes  being  inserted  between  the  two  laelded  Jmotf  as  fig.  10,}  and  is  secured  hy 

tcrown  bdt» 
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ANCHOR. 


It  will  thus  be  seen  that  this  anchor  k 
formed  with  only  two  welding  heaU^  (vix., 
at  each  pmnt  of  the  flake,)  and  thoee  at 
the  places  least  liable  to  a^adent,  and  of 
less  Tital  importance  in  case  of  firactore 
than  any  other  part  of  the  anchor. 

One  differing  materially  in  form  and 
constmction  m>m  the  ordinaiy  anchot 
was  invented  by  Mr.  R.  F.  Hawkins,  and 
is  r^resented  in  the  subjoined  engravings. 
The  shuik  of  the  anchor  a  is  forked  at 
the  lower  part  or  crown,  into  two  parts  ot 
loops  h  and  c,  in  each  <k  which  is  formed 
a  hole  or  eye;  between  the  loops  is  a 
block  of  iron  d^  termed  a  crown-piece, 
having  a  circular  aperture  to  receive  the 
arms  and  a  square  aperture  at  right  angles  to  the  former,  into  which  is  screwed  a  stout  bar  of  iron  «, 
^  '^  o      —o  termed  a   toggle,   prcgectmg 

equally  on  each  side  of  the 
crown-piece ;  on  the  end  of 
the  crown-piece,  opposite  to 
that    in    which   is    inserted 
the  toggle,  is  a  ring,  /  foe 
the  buoy  rope.      The  arms 
^  A  are  formed  in  one  piece, 
and  before  the  palms  tt  are 
attached,  one  end  of  the  arms 
nmst  be  passed  through  the 
eyes  in  the  loops  of  the  shanks 
and  through  the  eye  of  the 
crown-piece;    the  palms  are 
then  to  be  put  on,  and  must 
both  lie  in  the  same  plane; 
after  which  the  arms  are  to 
be  curved  in  the  same  plane 
with  the  palms.     The  crown- 
piece  is  firmly  keyed  to  the 
arms,  and  the  toggle  must  be 
of  such  a  length  and  form  as 
to  make  it  bear  firmly  against 
the  fore  part  of  the  fork  in 
the  shank,  so  as  to  prevent 
the    crown -piece    and   arms 
from  turning  round  upon  it, 
and  to  retain  them  at  an  an- 
gle of  50*"  with   the  shank.      When  the  an- 
chor is  let  go,  oue  end  of  the  toggle  will  come 
in  contact  with  the  ground,  which  puts  the  flukes 
in  a  position  to  enter ;  and  when  the  strain  is 
upon  the  cable,  that  end  <^  the  toggle  which  is 
upwards  comes  in  contact  with  me  throat  of 
the  shank,  and  sets  the  anchor  in  the  holding 
position,  as  shown  in  perspective  ai  fig  14. 
The  advantage  of  this  mode  of  constructing  an- 
chors is,  that  both  arms  take  the  ground,  and 
therefore  the  weight  of  metal  may  be  diminished, 
and  yet  an  equal,  if  not  a  greater  effect  be 
obtained ;  also,  as  there  is  no  stock,  and  no  pro- 
jecting upper  fluke,  there  is  little  risk  of  fouling, 
as  it  IS  termed ;  that  is,  of  the  cable  entwining 
round  the  arms. 

An  anchor  upon  a  similar  principle,  but  of  a 
somewhat  different  construction,  was  invented 
by  Mr.  Soames,  a  front  and  side  elevation  of 
which  is  exhibited  in  the  subioined  cuts.  In 
this  anchor  there  is  but  one  fluke  a,  which  is  T 
shaped,  and  works  on  a  pivot  in  a  triangular 
frame,  composed  of  the  two  sides  h  and  c,  forged 
m  one  piece,  and  a  stay  d^  which  serves  as  a  stock;  //  are  loops,  or  eyes,  for  the  reception  of 
the  chains  that  unite  the  ring  g,  to  which  the  cable  is  to  be  fastened.  For  general  purposes,  this  an- 
chor is  perhaps  preferable  to  the  former,  it  bemg  free  from  the  objection  we  made  to  that  one,  as  it 
admits  of  detaching  the  arm,  which  renders  it  more  convenient  to  stow  away ;  also,  as  the  shank  is 
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fcrmed  in  tvo  parts,  inttaad  of  one  of  equal  area,  they  are  more  easily  fox^ged  soundly,  and  ooniaqaantly 
ies8  liable  to  breakage. 

The  peculiarity  of  the  anchor  proposed  by  W.  Rogers,  consists  in  its  having  a  hoUow  shank,  formed  out 
of  six  ban  of  iron,  of  such  a  thickness  as  to  insure  the  forging  of  them  perfectly  sound  for  anchors  of  the 
Urgestdimennona.  Fig.  18  represents  a  side  Tiew  of  the  anchor,  and  fig.  19  a  plan  of  the  stock.  The  two 
primapal  pieces  a  a  are  bent  so  as  to  form  a  part  of  the  arms  or  flukes ;  the  other  four  are  formed  into 
A  boDow  tube  &  6  (as  shown  in  sectioii  at  Fig.  20)  for  a  centre-piece,  and  the  whole  are  firmly  welded 
together  at  both  ends  of  the  shank.  The  intermediate  ports  are  secured  by  strong  hoop  1 1,  so  that 
eveiy  piece  must  bear  its  proportion  of  the  entire  strain.  In  place  of  the  usual  Fuig,  tfiere  is  n  Inlt 
and  shackle  e,  Figs.  18  and  21,  when  the  anchor  is  to  be  used  with  chiun  cables ;  but  wheu  hempen  '*ab]of 
ire  to  be  osei  a  ring  d  is  connected  to  the  shackle  c  by  an  ailditional  shackle  and  bolt  e,    Tne  p«ch(in 


ptodc  /  may  be  formed  either  of  a  single  piece,  or  of  two  pieces  hooped  together,  and  is  secured  in  its 
plaoe  at  ftmows :  The  bolt  and  shackle  e  heina  withdrawn,  the  small  end  of  the  shank  is  passed 
tfaniqgk  the  eye  of  the  stock/,  Twfaich  is  defended  by  an  iron  plate  g  on  each  side ;)  the  collar  k  is  then 
|rat  over,  and  the  stock  is  keyea  up  against  the  hoop  i  by  the  forelock  key  k  passing  through  a  bole  in 
tbe  shank; 

j'vo  improred  metliodB  of  letting  go  anchors  are  described  in  the  TVanMcnons  of  the  Society  of  ArU, 
He  priocipfe  is  the  same  in  eadi,  and  consists  in  supporting  the  end  of  what  is  termed  the  standing 
port  of  the  eat-head  stopper  and  shank-painter,  by  bolts  turning  upon  pivots,  and  retained  in  a  proper 
pontioi  by  a  catch,  whim  being  withdrawn,  the  bolt  turns  upon  its  pivot,  and  the  stopper  slips  off,  by 
vbicii  means  all  risk  of  jamming  the  turns  of  the  stopper  (as  in  the  common  method  of  letting  go  the 
nmiDg  end)  is  avoided;  the  danger  to  the  men  on  the  forecastle  is  done  away,  and  the  anchor  can  be 
kt  go  at  a  moment's  warning. 

The  arrangements  in  each  of  these  inventions  being  the  same,  whether  applied  to  cat-head  stopper* 
or  ihaok-painteTs,  we  shall  therefore 
ibow  one  invention  as  applied  to 
ca(4iead  stoppers,  and  the  other  to 
dtuk-painters.  Thesuljoined  cuts 
ihow  CW.  Burton*8  method  >f  letting 
so  a  cat^iead  stopper,  a  i  the  cat^ 
Ksd;  he  a  b(dt^  taromg  ..pon  a 
pifot  d;  the  eod  c  femns  an  oolique 
pbae,  and  is  held  down  by  the 
damp  9  turning  upon  a  pivot  /,  the 
duu>  being  secured  by  a  hasp  o  and 
pin  A.  1&  standing  end  of  the 
itopper,  haviflff  an  eve  formed  in  it, 
liMMs  over  the  end  6  of  the  bolt 
le;  the  other  end  of  the  stopper 
PMMS  through  the  ring  of  the  anchor, 
lad  over  the  thomb^leat  ib,  and  is 
made  fiut  round  the  timber-head  /. 
^^^hen  it  is  required  to  let  go  the 
■Bchor,  a  handspike  is  tnsoied  be- 
Nroen  the  thimlxsleat  A;,  so  as  to  nip 
(he  damp  «,  and  the  hasp  g  is  cast  off;  then,  upon  withdrawing  the  handspike,  the  bolt  being  no  longvr 
Wd  by  the  clamp  e,  turns  upon  its  pivot  d,  by  the  weight  of  3ie  anchor  on  the  stopper,  and  the  eye  W; . 
Ae  ft<^>per  slips  off  the  end  of  the  bolt 

The  following  cut  represents  Mr.  Spence's  invention  for  letting  go  a  shank-pairter.    Fii?.  24  is  an 
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elevation,  and  Fig.  25  the  plan,    a  is  a  cast-iron  carriage,  bolted  through  the  ship^s  side,  and  ^npportuig 

the  hook  dhj  tk  pin  or  pivot  at  6 ;  d  e  9.  lever  tnming  upon  a  centre  /,  the  end  d  being  formed  into  a 

tiook,  which  clasps  the  upper  end  of  the  bolt  6,  the  lever  being  retained  in  the  position  shown  in  the 

plan,  by  a  pin  g ;  A  is  part  of  a  chain  forming  the  standing  part  of  the  shauk-painter,  and  supported  by 

the  bolt  b.    To  the  other  end  of  the  chain  is  spliced 

the  rufifiiiig  part  of  the  shank-painter,  which  passes 

round  the  shank  of  the  anchor,  and  is  made  fast  to  a 

timber-head.     When  it  is  required  to  let  go  the 

■hank-painter,  an  iron  bar  is  inserted  into  the  end  e 

of  the  lever  d  e,  which  is  made  hollow  for  tlie  piu*- 

pose,  and  the  pin  g  being  withdrawn,  the  lever  is 

turned  round  its  centre  until  the  bolt  is  released  from 

the  hook  d,  when  it  falls,  and  the  chain  end  of  the 

shank-painter  slips  o(L 

ANGICA-WOOD.    See  Woods,  Varieties  of. 

ANEMOMETER.  An  instrument  for  measuring 
the  strength  or  velocity  of  the  wind.  Among  various 
machines  which  have  been  constructed  for  this  pur- 
pose, the  following  one  has  been  found  to  answer  very  weU. 


It  consists  of  an  open  frame  a  c,  sup- 
ported by  a  shaft  d,  upon  which  it  turns  by  the  action  of  the  wind  upon  tho  vane  e.  //are  sails,  fixed 
to  one  end  of  the  axis  p,  and  disposed  to  be  influenced  by  the  wind  in  the  usual  manner.  Upon  this 
axis  is  also  fixed  a  corneal  barrel  of  wood  h  A;,  on  the  smaller  end  of  which  k  is  attached  a  line  /,  with  a 
weight  appended  to  it  The  wind  acting  upon  the  sails,  causes  the  barrel  to  revolve,  and  the  line  to  be 
wound  up  on  its  superficies.    To  prevent  any  retrograde  motion,  a  ratchet  wheel  o  is  fixed  to  the  base  or 

farger  end  of  the  cone,  having  a  clicker  falling  into  the 
notches  as  it  revolves.  It  is  evident  that  Uie  power  of 
the  weight  will  continually  increase  as  the  line  advances 
towards  the  base  of  the  cone,  as  the  weight  acts  at  a 
greater  distance  from  the  axis  or  fulcrum;  conse- 
quently, the  variable  force  of  the  wind  may  be  readily 
ascertained  by  fixing  the  line  at  the  smaUest  end,  and 
marking  the  barrel  with  spiral  hues,  as  taken  up  by 
the  coiling  of  the  rope  round  its  superficies,  placing 
also  between  Uie  lines  numerals  to  denote  the  force  of 
the  wind,  which  may  be  calculated  with  tolerable 

Srecision  upon  the  principles  of  the  lever.  The 
iameter  of  the  cone  should  bo  such  in  comparison 
with  its  smallest  end,  Uiat  the  force  of  the  strongest 
wind  should  have  scarcely  sufficient  force  to  brinfr  "lie 
line  on  to  the  base  of  the  cone. 
Although  the  instrument  de- 
scribed above  gives  an  accurate 
idea  of  the  comparative  force  of  , 
the  wind  at  diiferent  times,  it 
does  not  point  out  the  actual 
force  exerted  on  a  given  surface, 
nor  can  observations  made  with 
one  instrument  in  a  particular 
place,  be  compared  with  obser- 
vations made  oy  another  instru- 
ment elsewhere.  It  is  also  cum 
bersome,  and  not  portable.  In 
the  Phihaophieal  JVansaetiona 
for  1775,  Dr.  Lind  gives  a  de 
scription  of  a  very  ingenious 
portable  wind  gauge,  whicli  indi 
cates  the  actual  force  of  the  wind 
by  the  column  of  water  which  it  will  support  This  instrument  consists  of  two  glass 
tubes  abjCdt  which  should  not  be  less  tJian  8  or  9  inches  lon^,  the  bore  of  each  being 
about  four-tenths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  connected  together  by  a  small  bent  glass 
tube  tf,  of  about  only  one-ninth  of  an  inch  bore,  to  ch^  the  undulations  of  the 
rater  caused  by  a  sudden  ^t  of  wind.  On  tlie  upper  end  of  the  tube  a  6  is  fitted 
a  thin  metal  tube/,  which  is  bent  at  right  an^es,  and  has  its  mouth  open  to  re- 
ceive the  wind  blowing  into  it  horizontally.  The  two  branches  of  the  tube  are  at 
Uberty  to  turn  round  a  steel  spindle  ^,  which  passes  through  two  slips  of  brass  h  i 
uear  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  instrument  The  spindle  is  fixed  into  a  block  of 
wood  by  a  screw  in  its  bottom.  When  the  instrument  is  used,  a  quantity  of  water 
is  poured  in  until  the  tubes  are  about  half  full,  and  the  instrument  heinst  then 
held  perpendicularly,  with  its  mouth  eroosed  to  the  wind,  the  water  will  be  de 
pressed  m  the  tube  a &,  and  proportionably  elevated  in  the  tube  cd;  and  the  dis- 
tance between  the  surfaces  in  the  two  tubes  measured  bv  a  sliding  scale  of  inches, 
and  parts  k  attached  to  the  instrument,  will  be  the  heiglit  of  a  column  of  water 
vUicQ  the  wind  \»  capable  cf  sustaining  at  that  time ;  and  as  a  cubic  foot  of  water 
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Height  of  Water, 
luches. 

i 

i 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

IC 

11 

12 


Force  of  Wind. 

1.8  

2.6  

6.2  

10.4  

16.6  

20.8  

26 , 


Velocity  per  Hour, 
lililes. 

18 

26.6 

86 

50 

62 

76 

80.4 


....31.25 88 


.86.6 


95.2 


41.7   101.6 

46.9  10« 

52.1  113.6 

67.8  119.2 

62.6  124. 


J^hfl  1000  ounces,  or  62^  pounds  nearly,  the 
^elfth  part  of  which  is  6  6-24  pounds,  therefore 
r^  inch  the  eurfiuM  of  the  water  is  raised,  the 
J*"^  of  the  wind  will  be  equal  to  bo  many  tunes 
ftho^^  pounds  on  the  square  foot  This  instrument 
j^^  *  the  force,  but  not  the  velocity,  of  the  wind ; 
tlie  ^.^  ^°"^  is  as  the  square  of  the  velocity,  if 
laU^^  ?^*y  ^^^  *®  *  ^^^  ^orce  be  ascertained,  a 
tlje  w  ^*  the  velocities  corresponding  to  each  inch 
gT*v JJ*«r  w  elevated,  may  be  calculated  and  en- 
9t  to*  Upon  the  scale  of  equal  parts.  The  tkble 
^*S^  Hffht,  showing  the  corresponding  height  of 
Of^  'Velocity  of  the  wind,  and  the  force  exerted 
\lVw^  ^  ^uare  foot  of  sur&ce,  has  been  calt  dated 
'^"'V)me  experiments  made  by  Dr.  Uutton. 
^l^ABf  S  ANEMOMETER,  (Fig.  28,)  is  designed 

to  register  the  cnirent  of  air  in  mines.    In  the  I 

receiit  report  of  the  Committee  appointed  by 
the  British  House  of  Commons,  for  inquiring 
bto  the  causes  of  accidents  in  coal  mines,  the 
adoption  of  some  mode  of  measurement  and 
regkiy,  is  strongly  recommended.  In  this 
eoimUy  the  same  degree  of  necessity  for  such 
precautioat  has  not  yet  been  reached,  because 
oar  mines  of  bituminous  coal  are  mostly  shal- 
low, and  yield  comparatively  little  of  the  com- 
btutible  gases.  In  order  to  displace  by  fresh 
sir  these  p(nsonous  gases,  as  also  the  smoke 
of  gnnpowder,  of  lamps,  and  the  products  of 
respiration,  it  is  necessary  to  build  a  fire  in 
one  of  the  shafVs  of  the  mine,  and  to  keep  it 
np  at  all  times ;  so  that  the  draught  of  the 
fnnuKe  shall  cause  a  movement  of  the  stag- 
nant air  in  the  galleries. 

Biram's  Anemometer  registers  these  move- 
ments of  the  air  by  a  combination  of  wheels 
vith  indices,  similar  to  a  gas  meter.  It  is 
onlj  12  iDches  in  diameter,  and  weighs  about 
^  \h*.  Any  slackening  of  the  furnace,  or  in- 
tttentioo  in  the  furnace  man,  will  be  at  once 
detected  by  the  registiy  of  this  sunple  appa- 
'«*w.  The  observer  has  only  to  record  the 
position  of  the  several  indices  at  the  first  ob- 
wration,  and  deduct  the  amount  from  their 
pootion  at  the  second  observation,  to  ascer- 
^^  the  Telocity  of  the  air  which  has  passed 
*ning  the  interval ;  this  multiplied  into  the 
•ftt  in  feet  of  the  passage  where  the  instru- 
Bent  is  placed,  will  show  the  number  of  cubic 
wt  which  have  passed  during  the  same  period. 
^"EMOSCOPE,  a  machine  that  shows  the  oonrse  or  direction  of  the  wind. 

Of  late  years  instruments  have  been  introduced  into  observatories  for  tracing  continuously  the 
""*  «nd  direction  of  winds ;  the  most  common  are  those  by  Dr.  Whewell  and  Mr.  Osier.  In  the 
5**!^  as  arranged  by  Dr.  W.,  a  windmill  fly  is  constantly  presented  to  the  wind  in  whatever 
"'^tioo  it  may  blow,  and  the  fly  of  course  revolves  with  greater  or  less  rapidity  according  to  the 
velocity  of  the  current.  An  intermediate  train  of  wheels  set  in  motion  by  the  fly,  causes  a  pen- 
pl  to  descend  over  a  fixed  cylinder,  leaving  thereon  a  trace  of  variable  length,  according  as  the  wind 
»  more  or  less  strong.  10,000  revolutions  of  the  fly  causes  the  pencil  to  descend  only  one-twen- 
tieth of  an  inch.  The  surface  of  the  fixed  cylinder  is  japanned  white,  and  is  divided  into  16  or  32 
*^  parte  by  means  of  vertical  lines,  the  intervening  spaces  corresponding  to  16  or  82  points  of  the 
*^P^  and  a  mark  left  by  the  pencil  upon  one  or  more  of  these  spaces,  shows  the  direction  of  the 
^^d.  Xhe  pencil  has  two  motions,  the  first  firom  above  downwards,  and  this  increases  in  rapidity  as 
the  wind  blows  more  strongly,  and  by  the  extent  of  its  depression  registers  the  whole  amount  of  wind 
7*^  has  been  blowing.  The  second  motion  depends  on  the  changes  in  the  direction  of  the  wind ;  and 
^he  pencil  and  its  frame  being  carried  round  by  the  vane,  the  direction  is  registered  by  this  cross  move- 
^®°^  In  this  arrangement  therefore,  the  vane,  the  windmill  fly,  the  intermediate  train  of  wheels  and 
the  pencil^  all  obey  £e  direction  of  the  wind ;  while  the  cylinder  which  marks  the  points  of  the  com- 
P**  remains  fixed,  so  that  the  pencil  in  descending  and  moving  about  with  the  wind,  thus  traces  an  ir- 
Jki  '  Hoe  on  the  cylinder.  If  the  fly  revolves  in  the  simple  proportion  of  the  velocity  of  the  wind, 
m6  length  of  line  marked  by  the  pencil  is  proportional  to  the  n>ace  which  would  be  described  by  a  par- 
ticle of  air  in  a  given  direction  in  a  given  time,  such  as  one  day,  taking  into  account  the  strength  of 
the  wind  and  the  time  for  which  it  blowa 
l0  Osier's  Anemometer,  the  force  and  direction  of  the  wind,  and  also  the  amount  of  rain  are  regis* 
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tered  on  a  paper  placed  on  a  board  moved  by  means  of  clock  mechaniim.  Tbe  pressure  is  measured 
bj  a  plate  always  directed  so  as  to  face  the  wind.  Three  pencils  are  used,  of  which  one  registers  the 
pressure  of  the  wind  in  pounds  per  square  foot,  another  tne  direction  of  the  wind,  and  the  third  the 
quantity  of  rain  falling  in  a  given  time.  Each  paper  registers  during  the  24  hours  of  the  day,  although 
it  may  be  arranged  for  longer  periods.  Tlie  whole  length  of  the  paper  is  divided  by  vertical  lines  into 
24  equal  parts ;  at  the  top  is  a  series  of  parallel  lines,  corresponding  to  the  pressure  in  pounds  per 
square  foot ;  in  the  centre  are  lines  corresponding  to  the  cardinal  points  of  the  compass,  and  the  lowe 
portion  of  the  paper  registers  the  quantity  of  rain. 

The  method  by  which  the  pressure  plate  is  always  made  to  face  the  wind  is  as  follows :  a  set  of 
vanefl  or  sails  revolve  vertically  in  a  plane  at  right  angles  to  that  of  the  pressure  plate,  and  drive  a  cog 
wheel,  which  by  rolling  on  a  fixed  cog  circle,  turns  aU  the  rest  of  the  apparatus  round  until  the  vane 
are  presented  edgewise  to  the  cnrrent,  then  Ihe  pressure  plat«  being  at  right  angles  to  the  vanes  is  acted 
on  with  full  effect  As  the  vanes  turn  in  the  direction  of  the  wind,  a  spiral  worm  on  the  shaft  raises 
or  lowers  a  nut,  from  which  hangs  the  arm  carrying  the  middle  pencil,  which  thus  traces  the  direction 
of  the  wind  on  one  of  the  long  lines  of  the  register  paper  if  the  wind  be  from  one  of  the  cardinal 
points,  or  a  mark  between  these  lines  if  it  be  blowing  from  intermediate  points,  such  as  N.N.W.,  N.W. 
&c.  The  rain  after  falling  into  a  vessel  on  the  roof  flows  into  one  of  the  two  divisions  of  a  gauge 
balanced  on  an  axis  and  supported  by  a  second  balance.  As  the  water  accumulates  this  second  Salance 
begins  to  descend,  and  so  raises  the  upright  rod  to  which  a  lever  is  attached  which  causes  the  pencil  to 
rise.  When  this  quantity  becomes  equal  to  a  certain  depth  of  rain,  or  to  a  certain  number  of  cubic 
inches  on  a  foot  square,  the  small  gauge  oversets,  the  water  is  discharged,  and  the  other  compartment 
of  the  gauge  is  brought  under  the  pipe.  The  pencil  then  returns  to  its  first  position  at  the  bottom  of 
the  paper,  and  begins  to  rise  on  the  scale  as  the  rain  is  collected.  In  a  trace  of  this  kind  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  more  rapidly  the  rain  falls,  tlie  sharper  will  be  the  angles  formed  by  the  trace  of  the  pen- 
cil ;  but  if  the  rain  be  slow  and  gradual,  the  elevating  or  diagonal  lines  will  be  drawn  out  to  a  con- 
siderable length. 

ANEROID  BAROMETER.  The  principle  of  the  instrument  is  dependent  upon  the  action  of  the  at- 
mospheric weight  upon  the  exterior  of  an  exhausted  or  partially  exhausted  case  of  thin  metal,  the  top 
of  which,  being  slightly  flexible,  is  so  contrived  as  to  convey  indications  of  the  minutest  changes  in  the 
atmospheric  column  to  a  graduated  dial,  upon  which  the  readings  are  exhibited  as  in  the  ordinary 
wheel  barometer. 

The  original  instmment  of  M.  Cont6  bears  a  resemblance  to  a  watch  ;  it  consists  of  a  strong  iron  fif 


Fig.  2«. 


brass  box  a,  in  the  vertical  section  Fig.  29.  To  the  edges 
of  this  box,  a  very  thin  and  flexible  steel  cap  h  is  fitted 
with  great  accuracy,  c  c  are  a  series  of  springs  acting 
between  the  bottom  of  the  box  and  its  flexible  top,  so  as 
to  press  the  latter  up.  A  small  cylinder  is  fitted  at  d,  by 
which  the  case,  when  exhausted,  may  be  hermetically 
closed.  The  dial  is  placed  immediately  over  the  top  of 
the  case,  and  is  pierced  in  the  centre  for  the  passage  of  a 
central  tube  e,  earring  an  index-needle  /^  the  whole  be- 
ing surmounted  by  a  concave  glass.  It  is  obvious  that 
if  the  space  enclosed  by  the  case  is  exhausted,  the  flexible  top  or  cap  b  being  acted  upon  by  the  unbal- 
anced pressure  of  the  atmosphera,  will  fall,  and  compress  the  supporting  springs  c  ;  and  the  converse  takes 
place  when  any  diminution  in  the  atmospheric  pressure  occurs.  By  ample  mechanism  placed  in  the 
tube  e,  this  movement  of  the  cap  may  be  communicated  to  the  index-needle,  which  will  thus  register 
the  variations  in  the  columnar  pressure.  It  is  stated  that  the  thermal  changes  of  the  atmosphere  dis- 
turbed the  action  of  the  instrument,  and  eventually  caused  M.  Conti§  to  discard  it  as  useless. 

The  objection  of  the  want  of  any  temperature  compensation,  M.  Vidi  has  sought  to  remove  in  th« 
Aneroid  of  the  present  day.     One  of  the  great  features  which  were  introduced  at  this  time,  was  the  cir 

^• 
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ralar  corrugation  of  the  flexible  diaphragm  ;  and  thus  a  larger  and  more  available  range  of  movement 
was  obtained  without  danger  of  rupture.  Fig.  80  is  a  half-size  plan  of  the  instrument  as  now  made,  un- 
der the  superintendence  ot  Mr.  Dent ;  Fig  31  is  a  corresponding  side  elevation.    The  vaouum  chamber 
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C^W^^^^ewnted  mi  a;  its  top  and  bottom  are  formed  of  disks  of  thin  circularly  cormgated  copper,  held 
^^^^r  by  a  drcnmferential  strip  of  plain  metal,  as  shown  in  the  detail  fig.  82,  which  is  a  vertical  sec- 
1^  Of  the  chamber  detached  A  strong  brass  stad  b,  is  attached  to  the  tipper  diaphragm  of  the 
uiUDber,  having  a  slot  on  its  end,  thnmgh  which  a  small  projecting  pin  c,  formed  on  the  lever-plate  a 
projects,  the  attachment  being  effiscted  by  a  pin  passed  transversely  through  the  slotted  portion  of  the 
itod.  immediately  over  the  pin  c.  The  plate  d,  which  acts  as  a  lever  in  communicating  the  movements 
of  the  diaphragm,  rests  upon  two  pillars  e,  carried  by  the  supporting  base-plate  of  the  vacuum  chamber, 
as  folcra.  The  projecting  lever  portion /conveys  the  movement  by  a  joint  at  ^,  which  is  linked  to  a 
rocking  cpindle  carrying  the  lever  k,  connected  to  the  arbor  of  the  index-needle  by  a  fine  chain  which 
irmd«  upon  it,  like  &e  main-spring  chain  of  a  watoh  upon  the  spring  box.  In  the  interior  of  the  va- 
:Qnin  chamber,  a  single  helix  is  fixed  upon  the  base-plate,  so  as  to  abut  against  the  lower  surAice  of 
die  lever  at  t^  and  thus  preserve  the  two  diaphragms  of  the  chamber  from  actual  contact 

To  set  the  instrument  to  indicate  the  same  scale  as  the  mercurial  barometer,  the  arrangement  given 
fnll  sin  in  Fig.  83  is  adopted,  to  form  the  connection  between  the  mun  lever  and  the  index  arbor.  The 
link  from  the  end  of  the  main  lever  is  joined  to  an  eye  at  /z,  on  a  stud  formed  upon  the  end  of  a  metal 
bov  piece  b,  the  contrary  end  of  which  is  attached  to  the  lever  A,  before  described.  The  whole  of 
these  parts  are  carried  by  a  nicely  adjusted  rocking  spindle  c,  working  on  centres  in  the  frame  k  The 
office  of  this  contrivance  is  to  a£ford  a  means  of  ac^ustment  for  the  index  movement  by  ihe  two  screws 
MS,  one  of  which  elevates  or  depresses  the  eye  a,  whilst  the  other  sets  it  in  or  out  from  the  centre  of 
the  rocking  spindle,  to  give  more  or  less  leverage,  as  may  be  required  to  suit  the  barometrical  scale. 
The  connection  between  the  index  arbor  and  the  lever  apparatus  being  by  a  flexible  chain,  its  move- 
nent  can  act  <mly  in  one  direction  in  bringing  round  the  index,  and  a  fine  hair  spring  is  attached  to 
ffre  the  return  movement. 

The  tube  by  which  the  exhaustion  is  effected  is  at  o.  The  process  of  exhausting,  as  specified  by  the 
inrentor  m  connection  with  the  original  plan,  is  as  follows.  A  little  solder  is  placed  round  the  aper- 
tnre  for  the  exhaust,  in  which  a  flat-headed  pin  is  set,  so  open  as  to  admit  the  air  to  pass.  The  dia- 
phragm is  oompreseed  to  its  proper  position  by  means  of  a  board,  and  is  then  soldered  to  its 
box.  The  whole  is  afterwards  placed  under  an  air-pump  receiver,  having  an  aur-tight  stuffing-box, 
throoffa  which  a  rod,  carrying  the  heated  soldering-iron  is  passed.  When  the  vacuum  is  obtained,  the 
soldeiing-iron  is  pressed  diown  to  melt  the  solder  round  the  peg,  and  close  the  opening. 

A  simple  mode  of  adjusting  the  instrument  by  a  standard  ba- 
rometer is  obtained  by  a  screw-stud  projecting  through  the  back  of 
the  instrument,  in  connection  with  the  reacting  spring  at  t^  the  tension 
of  which  may  thus  be  varied  to  the  extent  required.    By  a  simple  ar- 

■ ^ -. ^  ^^     rangement,  the  vacuum  case  is  itself  made  to  aflbrd  its  own  tempe- 

^^__jJ|Z-a>  "^"^.^MJ^i^Bn  '^'^^^^"^  correction,  without  the  addition  of  a  particle  of  mechanism. 
Previous  to  the  exhaustion  of  the  vacuum  chamber,  the  top  and  bot- 
tom diaphragms  are  both  perfectly  horixontal ;  but  when  exhausted, 
they  eadi  take  the  curve  shown  in  the  section  fig.  82,  and  the  dotted 
lines  represented  as  running  nearly  even  with  the  corrugated  surfaces 
indicate  the  position  they  will  assume  when  a  portion  of  gas  is  introdnoed  to  play  the  important  part  of 
a  compensator  for  the  disturbance  to  which  the  index  would  be  liable  frt)m  changes  or  temperature. 
The  expansion  of  the  contained  gms»  arising  from  the  disturbing  cause  itself,  counteracta  the  loss  of 
elastic  force  produced  by  the  same  cause  in  the  diaphragms  and  other  parts  of  the  machinery.  The 
external  atmo^here  is  continually  endeavoring  to  press  down  the  diaphragm,  whilst  the  helix  beneath 
the  lever  is  as  oontinnally  acting  to  keep  it  up.  Aji  increase  in  temperature  expands  the  contained  gas, 
which  thus  diminishes  tiie  effect  of  the  external  atmospheric  pressure,  and  corrects  tiie  distorbance 
arising  from  the  expansion  of  the  various  levers  and  connections,  which  would  otherwise  indicate  upon 
the  dial  a  greater  amount  of  movement  than  is  actually  due  to  the  atmospheric  change. 

AN6LE|  in  Groometry.  If  two  lines  drawn  on  a  plane  surface  are  so  situated  that  they  meet  in  a  point, 
or  would  do  so,  if  long  enough,  they  form  an  opening  which  is  called  an  angle.  When  one  line  meet- 
ing another  makes  the  angles  on  both  sides  equal  to  each  other,  then  these  angles  are  each  called  a 
ri^t  angle,  and  in  this  case  the  one  line  is  said  to  be  perpendicular  to  tiie  other.  In  the  common  lan- 
guage of  workmen,  the  one  line  is  said  to  be  square  with  the  other ;  and  if  the  one  line  be  horizontal, 
the  perpendicular  is  said  to  be  plumb  to  it.  The  arc  which  measures  a  right  angle,  is  the  quarter  of  the 
whole  drcuQifisrence,  or  is  a  quadrant,  and  contains  90  degrees ;  any  angle  measured  by  an  aro  less 
than  tfais^  ia  acute,  (sharpy)  and  if  by  an  aro  greater  than  a  quadrant,  obtuse,  (blunt) 
ANIMAL  KINGDOM,  materials  from — used  in  the  mechanical  and  ornamental  arts. 
Portelanaua  and  naereoua  tfuMs,  bone*^  tie. — ^The  hard  solid  substances  derived  from  the  Aninud  King- 
dom, are  porta  of  the  external  or  internal  skeletons,  as  sheUs  and  bones ;  or  of  the  instruments  of  sus- 
tenance and  defence,  as  horns,  hoofs,  nails,  daws,  and  teeth :  these,  together  with  the  various  coverings 
of  Anifwla^  whether  hair,  feathers,  or  scales,  are  alike  composed  of  animal  and  earthy  matters,  almost 
fludusiTely  albumen,  gelatine,  and  lime,  combined  in  various  proportions,  and  with  a  structure  more  or 
Vest  interspersed  with  animal  fibre.  Many  of  these  are  either  formed  by  the  deposition  of  Buooessiint 
annual  laFera,  or  they  are  altogether  yearjnr  renewed. 

A  brief  oonsideration  of  the  chemical  difference  between  their  component  parts,  and  of  their  respective 
proportioQS,  in  such  as  are  used  in  tiie  arts,  will  show  the  reasons  for  their  various  characters,  and  difi^er 
mi  treatment  with  tools. 

Albumen,  the  principal  ingredient  of  these  animal  substances,  and  which  existe  in  the  purest  form  in 
the  white  of  eggs,  is  hardened  by  a  de^e  of  heat  less  than  the  boiling  temperature  of  wat^<r,  and  1^ 
■wnlulie  in  the  same.  Oelatine,  of  which  jelly  and  glue  .ve  different  examples,  is  softened  by  heat,  luic 
KDdered  fluid  by  the  addition  of  water:  boUi  are  easily  cut  and  scraped,  in  all  their  various  stages  firoi* 
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M>ft  to  hard,  and  during  this  change  they  contract  very  materially,  but  without  entirely  losing  their  e]a» 
ticil^. 

llie  earthy  matters  of  the  animal  solids,  jMincipally  the  phosphate  and  carbonate  of  lime,  are  widely 
different  from  the  foregoing,  and  also  from  the  substances  of  the  woods  and  metals.  They  are  inelastic, 
and  often  crystalline,  and  therefore  incapable  of  being  cut  into  shreds  or  shavings ;  as  when  they  are 
divided,  they  become  smaller  fi-agments  or  particles  which  are  always  angular :  they  are  comparatively 
uninfluenced  by  water  or  small  changes  of  temperature,  and  are  incapable  of  pontraction. 

When  the  earthy  and  crystalline  fractures  prevail,  Uie  animal  suMtances  are  harsh,  incapable  of  ab 
sorbing  moisture,  or  of  alteratien  of  size  or  form ;  when  the  animal  and  fibrous  characters  prevail,  they 
are  easily  cut,  and  they  absorb  moisture,  soften,  and  swell  Enamel  of  teeth,  the  hardest  of  the  class, 
contains  from  2  to  8^  per  cent  of  animal  matter,  (Berzeliua.)  Porcelanous  shells  are  nearly  similar. 
Kacreous  shells,  24  per  cent,  (Hatchett)  Ivory,  24  per  cent,  (Ure ;)  25  per  cent»  (Herat  Guillot) 
Bone,  83  per  cent,  (Berzelius.)  Horn,  is  coagulated  albumen  and  lime,  with  j  per  cent  of  phosphate  oi 
lime,  (Ure.)  Tortoiseshell  is  nearly  the  same  as  horn.  The  horn  of  the  buck  and  hart  ak-e  mtermediate 
between  bone  and  ordinary  bom,  (tjre.) 

In  some  of  the  shells,  the  quantity  of  animal  matter  is  so  small,  and  the  lime  is  in  so  haid  and  compact 
a  form,  that  they  are  very  brittle,  partially  translucent,  generally  they  have  smooth  surfaees,  and  are  in- 
capable of  bein^  cut  with  a  knife  or  tools ;  such  shells  are  called  poreelarums^  from  their  resemblance  to 
porcelain,  they  mclude  most  of  the  univalve  shells,  such  as  the  whelks,  limpets,  and  cowries.  Most  ol 
these  can  only  be  worked  upon  after  the  manner  of  the  lapidary,  with  emery  and  other  ^tty  matters 
harder  than  themselves,  by  which  means  they  are  cut  and  polished,  as  will  be  explained  m  speaking  ol 
that  art ;  by  analysis,  porcelanous  shells  are  considered  closely  to  agree  with  the  enamel  of  the  teeth. 

The  nacreous  shells,  thus  named  from  ruicref  the  French  for  mother-of-pearl,  are  most  commonly  known 
in  the  shells  of  the  pearl-bearing  oyster  of  the  Indian  Seas,  {Ostrcea  margaritiferct^  but  they  include  the 
generality  of  the  bivalve  shells,  as  the  various  oysters,  muscles,  <&c ;  within  they  are  smooth  and  iridescent, 
without  wey  have  a  rough  coat  or  epidermis. 

These  kinds  contain  a  larger  proportion  of  animal  matter,  which  is  considered  to  be  arranged  in  alter- 
nate layers  with  the  carbonate  of  Ume ;  and  as  these  shells  also  are  impenetrable  to  water,  they  neither 
shrink  nor  sweU.  The  pearl  shells  are  less  frangible  and  hard  than  the  porcelanous  shells,  and  they  ad 
mit  of  being  sawn,  scraped,  and  filed,  with  ordiimry  tools ;  but  they  are  narsh,  scratdiy,  and  disagreeble 
under  the  operation. 

The  beautiful  iridescent  appearance  of  the  pearl  shells  is  attributed  to  their  laminated  structure,  which 
disposes  their  surfiices  in  minute  furrows,  that  decompose  and  reflect  the  light ;  and  owing  to  this  lamel- 
lar structure,  they  abo  admit  of  being  split  into  leaves,  for  the  handles  of  knives,  counters,  and  the  pur- 
poses of  inlaying.  As  the  pieces  are  very  apt  to  follow,  and  even  to  exceed  the  curvature  of  the  sur&ce, 
splitting  is  noi  much  resorted  to,  but  the  oilferent  parts  of  the  shell  are  selected  to  suit  the  several 
purposes  ai  nearly  as  possible ;  and  the  excess  of  thicKness  is  removed  upon  the  grindstone  in  preference 
to  risking  the  loss  of  both  parts  in  the  attempt  to  split  them. 

The  usual  course  in  preparing  the  rough  pearl  shell  for  the  arts,  is  to  cut  out  the  square  and  angular 
pieces  with  the  ordinary  brass-back  saw,  and  the  circular  pieces,  such  as  those  for  buttons,  with  the  an- 
nular or  crown  saw,  fixed  upon  a  lathe  mandrel  The  siaes  of  the  pieces  are  then  ground  flat  upon  a 
wet  grindstone,  the  edge  of  which  is  turned  with  several  grooves,  as  the  ridges  are  considered  to  cut  more 
quickly  than  the  entire  surface,  from  becoming  less  clogged  with  the  particles  ground  ofit  The  pieces 
are  finished  upon  the  flat  side  of  the  stone,  and  are  then  ready  for  inlaying,  engraving,  and  polishing, 
according  to  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  intended.  Cylindrical  pieces  are  cut  out  of  the  tnick  part 
of  the  shell,  near  the  ioint  or  hinge,  and  rounded  upon  the  CTindstone,  ready  for  the  lathe,  in  which  they 
may  be  turned  with  the  ordinary  tools  used  for  ivory  and  the  hard  woods. 

The  following  are  considered  by  an  experienced  dealer  to  be  the  respective  qualities  of  the  pearl  shells. 
Tt )  Chinese,  from  Manilla,  are  the  best ;  they  are  fine,  large,  and  very  brilliant,  with  yellow  edges. 
Singapore,  fine  large  shells,  dead-white.  Bombay,  a  common  article.  Valparaiso,  also  common,  with 
jet-black  edges.    South  Sea  pearl  shells,  common,  with  white  edges. 

The  very  beautiful  dark-giWn  pearl  shells,  are  known  as  ear-shells  or  sea-ears ;  they  are  milike  the 
others  in  rorm,  being  more  concave,  and  with  small  holes  around  the  margin,  and  are  the  coverings  of 
the  ScUiotUy  found  in  the  Califomian,  South  African,  and  East  Indian  Seas.  Cameos  are  cut  in  the  conch 
shell,  Strcmbui  Gigaa^  of  the  southern  coast  of  America,  and  the  West  Indian  Islands. 

Mr.  R  H.  Bond  states  that  he  has  seen  the  Chinese  work  the  largest  of  known  shells,  the 
Chctma  Oigaa  of  linnsBus,  the  TVidaena  Gigas  of  Lamarck,  into  snuff-botUes,  tops  of  waUdn^-sticks, 
bangles,  (a  kind  of  bracelet,)  and  similar  articles,  some  of  which  he  possesses.  The  shell  is  a  bivuve  and 
not  nacreous,  generally  white,  sometimes  pale  blue ;  it  may  be  beautifrilly  poUshed,  and  is  less  readily 
scratched  than  mother-of-pearl ;  its  localities  are  the  Indian  Seas,  New  Holland  and  the  Red  Sea,  but  the 
largest  are  obtained  from  Sumatra,  one  pair  from  whence,  described  in  Sir  Joseph  Banks'  MSS.  Library, 
is  said  to  weigh,  the  one  valve  286.  the  other  222  pounds,  but  the  more  usual  weight  is  about  100  pounds 
each  valve.  Mr.  Bond  considers  the  useful  portions  of  the  shell,  already  prepared,  might  be  obtained 
from  China. 

In  the  bones  of  animals,  the  earthy  and  animal  matters -are  more  nearly  balanced ;  they  are  therefore 
less  brittle  than  the  shells,  but  prior  to  being  used  they  require  the  oil  with  which  they  are  largely  irj. 
pregnated  to  be  extracted  by  boiling  them  in  water,  and  bleaching  them  in  the  sun,  or  otherwise.  'This 
process  of  boihng,  in  place  of  softening,  robs  them  of  part  of  their  gelatine,  and  therefore  of  part  of  their 
elasticity  and  oontractihility  likewise  they  become  more  brittle,  and  having  a  fibrous  stnicture,  they 
break  in  splinters. 

Tlie  forms  of  the  bones  are  altogether  unfavorable  to  their  extensive  or  ornamental  employment; 
"ntist  of  them  are  very  thin  and  curved,  contain  large  cellular  cavities  for  marrow  are  are  interspersed 
*ith  vessels  that  are  viiil le  afl^ir  they  are  worked  up  irto  brushes,  spoons,  and  articles  of  common 
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The  buttock  and  ahin  bones  of  the  oz  and  cal(  are  almost  the  My  kinds  used.  To  whiten  the 
finisbecl  works,  the^  are  soaked  in  turpentine  for  a  daj,  boiled  in  water  for  about  an  hour,  and  then 
polished  with  whiting  and  water. 

Bene  is  far  less  disagreeable  under  the  tools  than  the  pearl  shell,  but  it  is  nevertheless  hard,  harsh,  and 
chalky ;  the  screws  cut  on  bone  are  imperfect  and  soon  injured.  It  is  harder,  often  whiter,  but  much 
iesspleaiant  to  work  than  ivory,  which  oeautiful  material  will  be  treated  of  separately. 

Bom. — In  the  English  language  we  have  only  one  word  to  express  two  quite  different  substances ; 
Dtmely,  the  branched  bony  horns  of  the  stag  genus,  and  the  simple  laminated  horns  of  the  oz  genus,  and 
other  kindred  genera. 

The  bony  h^ns  are  called  in  the  French  bois^  from  their  likeness  to  the  branch  of  a  tree ;  they  are 
umually  renewed. 

The  other  sort  of  horn,  to  which  the  French  appropriate  the  term  come,  and  which  is  the  subject  ot 
onrpresent  im^uiry,  is  found  on  the  oz,  the  antelope,  the  goat,  and  sheep  Idnds. 

Tnese  two  kmds  will  be  considered  separately. 

The  stag-horn  closely  resembles  the  ordinary  solid  bones,  both  in  its  chemical  characters,  and  also  in 
stmcture,  as  it  is  spongy  and  cellular  in  its  central  parts.  The  horn  is  sawn  into  pieces,  filed  to  the  re- 
quired shapes,  and  used  without  any  further  preparation,  the  natural  rough  exterior  of  the  horn  being 
kftin  the  original  state;  its  appearance  is  neat  and  ornamental,  and  from  its  uneven  sur&ce  is  very 
loitable  for  the  handles  of  knives,  and  other  instruments  requiring  to  be  held  with  a  firm  grasp. 

When  short  pieces  of  stag-horn  are  used  entire,  as  for  the  han<Ues  of  table-knives,  the  hollow  cellular 
pari  is  concealed  by  the  addition  of  the  metal  cap,  and  those  parts  of  the  white  internal  substance,  which 
an  Deoesearily  ezposed,  are  browned  with  a  hot  iron,  or  the  flame  of  a  blowpipe,  so  as  nearly  to  match 
the  other  parts. 

The  horns  of  the  ox  tribe  are  deposited  in  annual  layers  upon  the  bony  cores  that  pn>ject  from  the 
fcreheads  of  the  animnla ;  whence  it  results,  that  the  general  form  of  the  horn,  (neglecting  its  curvaiture,) 
is  conical,  the  portion  beyond  the  core  is  solid,  and  the  other  extremity  tapers  off  so  as  to  terminate  at 
the  base  in  a  single  plate,  or  extremely  thin  edge. 

Horn  consists  ^most  entirely  of  animal  matter,  chiefly  membranous — namely,  coagulated  albumen  with 
a  little  gelatine,  and  an  inconsiderable  portion  of  phosphate  of  lime ;  had  the  horns  much  more  earth  they 
would  be  Inittle  like  bones,  had  they  much  more  gelatine  they  would  be  soluble  like  jelly  or  glue ;  as 
they  are  constituted,  the  quantity  of  gelatine  is  only  sufficient  to  allow  them  to  be  considerably  softened 
by  a  degree  of  heat  not  exceeding  that  of  melted  lead,  after  which  they  may  be  cut  open  with  knives  or 
sbears,  flattened  into  plates,  divided  into  leaves,  and  struck  between  dies  like  metal.  Their  gelatine 
serves  as  a  natural  solder,  so  that  neighboring  surfaces,  when  perfectly  free  from  greasy  matter,  may  be 
permanently  joined  together  by  moisture,  heat^  and  pressure :  the  union  becomes  perfect,  but  horn  being 
a  dieap  material,  the  process  of  joining  it  is  seldom  practised. 

The  straight  conical  horn  of  the  rhinoceros  is  also  occasionally  used ;  it  is  solid,  and  formed  as  of  a 
group  of  hairs  cemented  together :  the  transverse  section  of  the  upper  part  of  the  horn  exhibits  small  dots. 
The  iioms  of  the  chamois  and  antelope,  and  those  of  some  other  animals,  are  generally  looked  upon  as 
oatunil  callosities,  and  are  only  polished  exteriorly,  without  any  stricUy  manufacturing  process  being 
applied  to  them. 

The  first  step  in  operating  upon  horn  is  the  separation  of  the  bon^  core,  which  is  effected  by  macera- 
tii^  the  horns  m  water  for  about  a  month,  when,  firom  the  putrefaction  of  the  intermediate  membrane^ 
the  core  may  be  readiljr  detached;  this  is  not  thrown  away,  but  burnt  to  constitute  the  bone  earth  use4 
for  the  cupels  for  assaying  gold  arid  sUver. 

The  solid  portion  or  tip  of  the  horn  is  usually  sawn  oSj  and  the  remainder,  if  not  cut  into  short  lengthy 
is  softened  by  immersion  for  half  an  hour  in  bcMling  water ;  it  is  then  held  in  the  flame  of  a  coal  or  wood 
fire,  until  it  acquires  nearly  the  heat  of  melted  lead,  when  it  becomes  exceedingly  soft,  after  which  it  ii 
idit  op  the  side  with  a  strcHig  pomted  knife,  and  opened  out  by  means  of  two  pairs  of  pincers  applied  to 
the  edges  of  the  slit ;  and  ^tly,  the  **flat^  are  inserted  between  iron  plates  previously  heated  and 
greased,  whidi  are  squeezed  tight  in  a  kind  of  horizontal  frame  or  press  by  means  of  wedges ;  wooden 
bovds  may  be  used. 

tor  general  purposes,  as  for  combs,  the  pressure  should  be  moderate,  otherwise,  in  the  language  of 
the  workman,  it  breaks  ike  grain,  or  divides  the  laminai,  and  causes  the  points  of  the  teeth  to  split ;  but 
great  pressure  is  purposely  used  in  tiie  numuiacture  of  the  leaves  for  lantems,  which  are  aiierwards 
completely  separated  with  a  round-pointed  knife,  scraped,  and  polished.  The  heat  and  pressure  when 
applied  to  the  light^xdored  horn  render  it  almost  transparent 

An  improved  mode  of  "  opening  horn**  was  invented  by  Mr.  J.  James,  by  which  the  risk  of  its  being 
scorched  or  frizzled  over  the  open  fire  is  entirely  removed ;  he  employs  a  solid  block  of  iron  with  a 
conical  hole,  and  an  iron  conical  plu^ :  these  are  neated  over  a  stove  to  the  temperature  of  melted  lead, 
and  the  horn,  after  having  been  divided  lengthwise  with  a  saw  or  knife,  is  inserted  in  the  hole,  the 
plug  b  gradually  driven  in  with  a  mallet,  and  in  the  space  of  about  a  miuute  the  horn  is  softened  and 
ready  for  being  opened  in  the  usual  manner. 

In  making  driiudng-^ms,  and  some  few  other  turned  works,  the  material  is  cut  to  the  appropriate 
length,  brought  to  the  circular  form,  and  allowed  to  cool  in  the  mould ;  the  process  is  similar  to  that 
jost  described,  although  the  old  methods  of  the  open  fire  and  wooden  cones  are  commonly  used.  The 
Win  is  then  fixed  in  the  lathe  by  its  larger  end,  and  tiuned  on  its  inner  and  outer  sumce,  and  the 
KTDore,  or  ehitne  fbr  the  bottom,  is  cut  with  an  appropriate  tool  A  thin  plate,  previously  cut  out  of  a 
flat  piece  of  horn  with  a  crown-saw,  is  dropped  mto  the  horn,  and  forced  into  the  groove,  after  the  horn 
has  been  sufficiently  heated  before  the  fire  to  allow  the  necessary  expansion ;  in  cooling,  the  contraction 
fixes  the  bottom  water-tight 

As  an  illustration  of  the  peculiar  properties  of  horn,  and  a  mode  of  its  employment  in  the  lathe,  may 
te  mentioned  the  expanding  snake :  this  toy  is  well  known  to  consist  of  a  conical  piece  of  horn,  thfl 
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one  end  of  which  is  carved  to  represent  the  head,  and  the  remainder  is  eat  mto  a  single  spiral  And,  se 
as  to  admit  of  great  expansion,  in  imitation  of  the  body  of  the  reptile.  I  find  the  ek^ic  portion  of  the 
one  before  me  to  measure,  when  compressed,  barely  one  inch  and  a  quarter  in  length,  and  that  it  expands 
to  upwards  of  three  feet  and  a  hiu^  or  thirty-liye  times :  no  mean  proof  ^  the  elasticity  of  ihf 
material 

In  making  this  trifle,  the  material  is  first  turned  to  a  conical  form,  after  which  a  hole  of  about  ooe- 
eighth  or  one-sixth  of  an  inch  diameter,  is  pierced  from  the  tail  alinost  through  the  head ;  the  bom  is 
then  soaked  for  about  two  days  in  cold  water  to  soften  it,  and  the  spiral  incision  or  screw  is  made  at 
one  single  cut,  by  means  of  a  tool  extending  horn  the  centime  to  the  circumference ;  the  cutter  is  not 
reauired  to  be  very  thin,  as  the  shaving  will  bend  away  to  make  room  for  the  same;  One  cxf  the  three 
following  modes  of  pioceeding  is  recommended  in  the  Manuel  du  Toumeur. 

Firsts  by  the  employment  of  a  sliding  rest,  adapted  to  cutting  screws,  by  which  the  tool  is  traversed^ 
or  guided  mechanically  along  the  bom  iuring  the  rotation  of  the  mandrel  of  the  lathe ;  and  to  prevetit 
the  fracture  of  the  toy  during  its  construction,  a  stick  of  wood,  with  a  button  on  the  end  of  it,  is  pat  up 
the  aperture,  to  receive  and  support  the  spiral  as  it  is  produced 

Another  method  is  by  the  employment  of  a  lathe  with  a  irmenmg  or  screw-cutting  mandrel,  npNon 
which  latter  the  horn  is  fixed,  the  tool  being  kept  tUUumary  in  the  slide-rest  Both  methods  requite 
expensive  apparatus,  the  principles  of  whidi  will  be  explained  in  the  article  on  screw-cutting  tools. 

The  third  .plan  is  extremely  simple;  and  appears,  on  inspection,  to  have  been  the  one  pursued  io 
this  instance :  it  is  ascribed  to  the  German  toy-makers.  The  horn  is  prepared  as  before,  bat  the  lathe 
and  slide-rest  give  way  to  the  ordinary  oarpenter^s  brace,  which  carries  the  piece  of  hom^  as  in  Fig.  80.  A 
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o^aH  tool  is  fixed  in  the  vice  or  bench ;  it  consists  of  a  piece  of  wood,  to  which  is  screwed  a  Imrdened 
iteel  plate  about  one-twelfth  of  an  inch  thick ;  it  has  a  hole  equal  to  the  diameter  of  that  in  the  horn,  for 
the  passage  of  the  supporting  wire ;  the  pUte  is  divided  radially,  the  one  edge  is  sharpened  very 
keenly,  aira  bent  so  much  in  advance  of  the  other,  that  their  iSffercnce  of  le^el  or  agreement,  shall  be 
equal  to  the  intende<l  thitkneat  of  the  continuous  shaving  of  the  body  of  the  snake,  and  therefore  the 
projecting  edge  assimilates  to  the  mouth  of  a  plane :  the  last  processes,  in  every  case,  being  to  carve 
the  head  and  to  attach  a  little  piece  for  the  end  of  the  tail 
It  is  necessary  the  coils  of  the  snake  should  be  of  a  conical  fonn,  or  dished,  as  in  ^p.  81,  instead  of  being 

Suite  flat,  as  it  mcreases  the  strength  of  the  toy ;  this  is  accomplished  by  making  the  cutting  edge  ol 
le  tool  oblique  to  the  axis  of  the  snake ;  Fig.  82  shows  the  tool  for  the  hXhe.  The  several  details  are 
too  simple  to  require  further  explanation. 

The  handles  for  knives,  razors,  and  other  works  moulded  in  horn,  are  thus  made  :^  the  horn  is  first  cut 
into  appropriate  pieces  with  the  saw,  and  when  heated  these  are  pared  with  a  knife  or  spokeshave,  to 
the  general  form  and  size  required ;  in  this  state  bom  works  as  easily  as  a  piece  of  deal :  after  having 
leen  pared,  the  pieces  are  pressed  into  moulds. 

An  idea  of  the  moulds  wiH  be  conveyed  by  imagining  two  dies,  or  pieces  of  metal,  parallel  on  their 
luter  surfaces,  and  with  a  cavity  sunk  entirely  in  the  one,  or  partly  in  each,  according  to  circumstances  : 
Ihe  cavities  made  either  straight,  curved,  twisted,  rounded,  oevelled,  or  eng^ved  with  any  particular 
device,  according  to  tlie  pmttem  of  the  work  to  be  produced. 

The  pressure  is  applied  to  the  dies,  by  enclosing  them  in  a  kind  of  damp,  made  like  a  very  stxon^ 
pair  of  nut-crackers,  out  with  a  powerfiil  screw  at  the  end  opposite  to  the  joint ;  the  mould,  dies,  ana 
torn,  are  dipped  into  boiling  water  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  screwed  as  fast  a^  possible  immediatdj 
on  removal  ffom  the  same,  and  in  about  twenty  minutes  the  work  is  ready  for  finishing ;  some  handles 
are  made  of  two  pieces  joined  together. 

On  referring  to  French  authorities,  I  find  it  stated  that  horn,  steeped  for  a  week  in  a  liquor,  the  active 
ingredient  of  which  is  caustic  fixed  alkali,  becomes  so  soft  that  it  may  be  easily  moulded  into  any 
required  shape.  Horn  shavings  subjected  to  the  same  process  become  semi-gelatinous,  and  may  be 
pressed  in  a  mould  in  the  form  of  snuff-boxes  and  other  articles.  Horn,  however,  so  treated,  becomes 
hard  and  very  brittle,  probably  in  consequence  of  its  laminated  structure  being  obliterated  by  tlie 
joint  action  of  the  alkah  and  strong  pressure. 

Horn  is  easily  dyed  by  boiling  it  in  infusions  of  various  colored  ingredients,  as  we  see  in  the  bom 
lanterns  made  in  China.  Ik  £im>pe  it  is  chiefly  colored  of  a  ridi  red-brown,  to  imitate  tortoisieshell,  for 
combs  and  inlaid-work.  The  usual  mode  of  effecting  this  is  to  mix  together  pearlasli,  quicklime,  and 
litharge,  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  and  a  little  pounded  dragon's  blood,  and  boil  them  togeOier 
for  half  an  hour.  Tlie  compound  is  then  to  l)e  applied  not  on  the  parts  that  are  required  to  be  colored^ 
and  is  to  remain  on  the  surface  till  the  coior  has  struck ;  on  those  parts  where  a  deeper  tinge  is  required, 
the  GorapOAition  is  to  be  ajiplied  a  second  time.  This  process  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  employed  for 
civing  a  brf  wn  or  black  color  to  white  hair ;  and  depends  on  the  combination  of  the  sulphur,  (wluch  fo 
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in  esMQtud  ingredient  in  albumen,^  with  the  lead  dissolved  in  the  alkali,  and  thns  introduced  into  the 
lobstance  of  the  horn.    The  horn  wfaicli  is  naturally  black  is  leas  brittle  than  that  which  is  so  stained. 

TorUMe$heU  comee  next  under  consideration.  Ihe  animal  which  produces  this  beautiful  substance 
is  a  marine  tortoise,  called  the  Tutudo  i$nbricata^  or  hawkVbiU  turtle. 

The  usual  sixe  of  the  full-grown  animal  is  about  a  jard  long  and  three  quarters  of  a  yard  wide ;  its 
eorering  ooosists  of  thirteen  principal  plates,  five  down  the  centre  of  the  back,  and  four  on  each  side,  and 
in  a  tortoise  of  the  above  size,  the  largest,  or  main-plates,  weigh  about  nine  ounces,  and  measure  about 
thirteen  by  eisht  inches,  and  one  Quarter  of  an  inch  thick  at  the  central  parts ;  but  they  are  thinned 
iway  at  the  edges  where  they  overlap,  owing  to  the  deposition  of  the  substance  of  the  shell  in  annual 
lajera,  each  extending  beyond  the  previous  one.  Very  rarely,  the  shells  are  three-eighths  thick  and 
proportkxiately  heavy.  Others  are  very  thin,  and  appear  to  consist  of  only  one  single  layer ;  thia  is 
fupposed  to  occur  when  the  animal  loses  a  plate  by  accident,  or  that  it  is  stripped  and  thrown  back 
leain  into  the  sea  whilst  alive ;  such  shells  are  usually  very  light-colored  and  are  <»lled  "yellow  belly." 
liiere  are  also  twenty-five  small  pieces  of  shell  which  enve£p  the  edge  of  the  animal,  but  these  can 
odIt  be  applied  to  veiy  small  purposes. 

&)ine  of  the  tortoiaeshell  is  of  very  dark-brown  tints  running  into  black,  and  interspersed  with  light 
eold-colored  dashes  and  marks,  these  are  considered  the  best ;  others  are  lighter,  even  to  pale  red- 
browns,  jellow,  and  white :  the  last  are  not  valued,  the  yellow  are  used  for  covering  the  works  oi 
moncai  nuffhozes,  and  the  light  red  and  brown  shells  are  mnnufantured  into  ladies'  combs,  for  ezpor 
tatioD  to  Spain,  where  they  obtain  double  the  price  of  those  made  of  the  darker  colored  tortoisesheU 
The  shell  of  the  turtle  is  silso  used,  but  it  has  not  the  transparent  character  of  the  foregoing ;  the  colors 
are  lighter,  less  beautifully  marked,  and  it  is  little  valued. 

The  treatment  of  tortoisesheU  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  of  horn,  but  on  account  of  its  very  much 
greater  expense,  it  is  eooiK>mized  so  far  as  possible.  Before  the  shells  are  worked  they  are  often  dipped 
io  boiling  water  to  temper  them ;  three  or  four  minutes  commonly  suffice,  but  they  require  a  longer 
period  when  they  are  either  thicker  or  more  brittle  than  usual :  excess  of  boiling  spoils  the  colors  of  the 
fiheUa,  renders  uiem  darker,  and  covers  the  outside  with  an  opaque  white  mm.  Others,  flatten  and 
temper  the  shells  with  hot  irons,  such  as  are  used  by  laundresses :  the  shell  is  continually  dipped  in  cold 
water  to  nrevent  its  being  scorched;  but  as  a  general  rule  the  less  tortoisesheU  is  subjected  to  heat,  or  to 
being  po&ed  about,  the  better,  as  from  its  apparent  vsant  of  grain  or  fibre,  it  becomes  in  consequence 
very  brittle. 

Many  of  the  works  in  tortoisesheU  are  made,  partly  by  cutting  them  out  of  the  shell,  and  partly  bj 
joioQg  or  adhesion,  called  by  the  French  tamer.  Thus  in  the  Manuel  du  Toumeur,  the  artist  is 
directed  to  fonn  the  ring  of  tortoisesheU  for  the  rebate  of  a  box,  by  cutting  out  a  long  narrow  sUp  oi 
the  sbeU;  the  ends  are  then  to  be  filed  with  a  dean  rough  file  to  thin  feather  edges,  to  the  extent  oi 
three  quarters  of  an  inch  of  their  lensth,  the  one  on  the  upper  and  the  other  on  the  lower  surfiace,  to 
eoQstitute  the  lap  or  joint ;  the  slip  is  dipped  into  boiling  water,  and  when  softened  it  is  bent  into  an 
oral  form  with  the  mtended  joint  on  the  flat  side,  the  ends  are  held  in  firm  and  accurate  contact  with 
the  finger  and  thumbs  and  the  piece  is  dipped  into  cold  water  to  make  it  retain  the  form. 

A  pair  of  tongs  is  requured,  such  as  those  in  Fig.  83,  with  flat  ends  measuring  about  one  inch  wide 
and  tttree  or  four  long,  and  that  spring  open  when  left  to  themselves,  but  fit  perfectly  close  and  even, 
vbea  compressed ;  these  are  nmde  warm.    In 
tbe  mean  time  the  ends  of  the  ring  are  sprung  33. 

tnnder  sidewise,  to  bring  the  tcarfa  or  paks  to  i > ^ — ' 1 

be  joiDed  to  the  inner  and  outer  sur&ces  respeo- --■ 4 

tirely,  that  they  may  be  retoudied  with  the  file  ' ^  ^"^ — ^     | 

to  remove  any  smaU  portion  of  grease  which  may 

late  been  accidentally  picked  up,  and  the  joint  r  >^^ 

»  restored  to  its  proper  position.    A  piece  of  >. ^  \ 

dein  linen  is    then    soaked    in    clean    water,  . L jj 

*r*eied  dry  with  the  fingers,  folded  in  ten  to  f  V  .  -^       if 

twenty  thicknesses,  to  about  the  size  of  one  and  a  | ■ '  ^^^ 

^  inch  wide,  and  three  or  four  long ;  the  ends 

*re  now  folded  together,  placed  on  each  side  the  joint,  the  whole  is  inserted  between  the  tongs,  and 
W  moderately  tight  in  the  jaws  of  an  ordinary  vice.  Tlie  softening  and  consequent  adhesion  of  the 
neU,  will  be  Imown  by  the  flexibiUty  of  the  ring  when  the  loose  nart  is  wriggled  about  with  the  fingers ; 
^  vork  is  either  aUowed  to  cool  in  the  vice,  or  after  a  time  is  dipped  into  cold  water. 

The  success  of  the  process  wiU  depend  on  three  different  circumstances;  the  parts  to  be  joined  must 
^^^itirely  free  firom  grease  and  dirt,  on  which  accoimt  the  surfaces  should  not  be  touched  after  bein^ 
r^\  the  temperature  of  the  tonss  should  be  just  sufficient  to  color  writing-paper  of  a  pale  orange 
^>  sod  mobture  or  vapor  must  be  present,  apparently  to  liquefy  the  gelatme  of  the  tortoisesheU  at 
^IJQrfaces  of  union. 

The  rinff,  when  cold,  is  pressed  with  the  fingers  into  the  circular  form  or  even  into  an  oval  in  the 
opposite  (Orection,  which  would  cause  the  ends  of  the  joints  to  start,  if  the  soldering  were  imperfectly 
P^'jJ'iQed ;  should  this  happen,  the  application  of  the  moistened  rag  and  heated  tongs  must  be  repeated 
onta  the  result  is  perfect ;  the  ring  b  made  circuhir  by  warming  it  in  boiling  water,  and  gently  forcing 
^^k  Wooden  cone  of  snoaU  angle. 

'^'lother  mode,  the  invention  of  an  anmteur,  is  also  described ;  the  strip  of  sheU  is  chamfered  off  at  the 
•**»*  «nd  bent  round  a  piece  of  wood,  a  compress  of  linen  in  six  or  ei^ht  folds  is  put  upon  the  joint,  and 
^  whole  is  tightly  bound  round  with  string,  and  immersed  in  boiling  water  for  ten  rniutes.  The 
^^■^^'sction  of  the  string,  and  the  expansion  of  the  wood,  firom  being  wetted,  supply  the  nee  caul  pressure 
w^  the  process  is  said  to  be  quite  successful, 
iloolding  and  soldering  tortoiscshell,  are  also  performed  und<^  water  in  various  other  ways    foi 
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example,  in  attacfaing  the  back  of  a  large  comb,  to  that  piece  which  is  formed  into  tlie  teetii,  the  twc 
parts  are  filed  to  correspond,  the^  are  surrounded  by  pieces  of  linen  and  inserted  between  metal 
moulds,  connected  at  their  extremities  by  metal  screws  and  nuts ;  the  interval  between  the  halves  ol 
the  mould,  being  occasionally  curved  to  the  sweep  required  in  the  oopdb.  Sometimes  also  the  outer 
faces  of  the  mould  are  curved  to  the  particular  form  or  those  combs  in  which  the  back  is  curled  round, 
so  as  to  form  an  angle  with  the  teeth ;  the  joint  when  properly  done  cannot  be  detected  either  by  tiie 
want  of  transparency  or  polish  at  the  part 

Considerable  ingenuity  is  shown  in  turning  to  econoviical  account  the  flexibility  of  tortoiseshell  in  its 
neated  state ;  for  example,  the  teeth  of  the  hu-ger  description  of  combs  txe  parted,  or  cut  one  out  of  tb« 
other  with  a  thin  firame-saw,  when  the  shell  equal  in  size  to  two  combs  with  their  teeth  interlaced  as  in 
Fig.  84,  is  bent  like  an  arch  in  the  direction  of  the  length  of  the  teeth  as  in  Fig.  85.  The  shell  is  then 
flattened,  the  points  are  separated  with 


a  narrow  chisel  or  pricker,  and  the  tioo 
oombe  are  finished  whilst  flat^  with 


36. 


oomoe  are  nnisnea  wnust  nat^  witn  p-  ■  > 

coarse  single-cut  files,  and  triangular  i      >^^^^^^  I 

scrapers ;  and  lastly  they  are  warmed,  •''^^^'^^•••"'•sjJ^^^^J^^Sk 
and  bent  on  the  knee  over  a  wooden  ^^  " 

mould,  by  means  of  a  strap  passed 
round  the  foot,  in  the  manner  a  shoe- 
maker fixes  the  shoe-last  Smaller 
combs  of  horn  and  tortoiseshell  are 
parted  wliilst  flat,  by  an  ingenious 
machine,  invented  by  Mr.  KeUv.  It  has 
two  chisel-formed  cutters  placed  ob- 
liquely, so  that  every  cut  produces  one 
tooth,  the  repetition  of  which  com- 
pletes the  formation  of  the  comb.    Ivory  and  boxwood  combs  caimot  be  thus 


they  are  cut  in 
the  old  way,  one  tooth  at  a  time,  by  various  contrivances  of  double  saws,  as  will  be  explained. 

In  making  the  frames  for  eye-glaisses  and  spectacles,  the  apertures  for  the  glasses  were  formerly  cut 
out  to  the  circular  form,  with  a  tool  something  like  a  carpenter's  centre-bit,  or  with  a  crown-saw  in  the 
lathe ;  the  disks  were  in  either  case  preserved,  to  be  used  for  inlaying  in  the  tops  of  boxes,  and  the 
outside  of  the  firame  was  then  shaped  with  saws  and  files.  This  required  a  piece  of  tortoiseshell  of  the 
entire  size  of  the  front  of  the  spectacles,  but  a  piece  of  a  third  that  width  is  made  to  answer  for  inferior 
spectacles,  as  the  et/ea  are  ttrained,  or  pulled .  A  long  narrow  piece  of  the  material  is  cut  out,  and  two 
^lits  are  made  in  it  with  a  thin  saw ;  the  shell  is  men  warmed,  the  apertures  are  pulled  open,  and 
filshioned  upon  a  taper  triblet  of  the  appropriate  shape :  Figs.  86,  87,  and  88,  explain  this  method ;  the 
gioove  fpr  the  edge  of  the  glass  is  cut  witn  a  small  drcukur  cutter,  or  sharp-eoged  saw,  about  three- 
eighths  or  half  inch  diameter,  and  the  glass  is  sprung  in  when  the  frame  is  expanded  by  heat. 

Tortoiseshell  is  also  manufactured  into  boxes  and  a  variety  of  moulded  works,  but  the  process  calls  for 
extensive  preparations,  and  is  not  often  followed  by  the  amateur. 

The  construction  of  tortoiseshell  boxes  requires  a  copper,  with  a  fireplace  beneath ;  a  trough  with  cold 
water,  and  a  press  and  moulds.  The  former  may  be  compared  to  the  ordinary  coining  press,  or  to  a 
strong  rectangular  frame,  usually  of  wrought-iron,  with  a  screw  in  the  centre  of  the  upper  cross-piece ; 
the  Imse  of  the  press  is  fitted  into  a  square  recess  in  the  centre  of  the  bench,  fixed  so  firmly  to  the  floor 
or  wall,  as  to  resist  the  efforts  of  two  or  ag. 

three  men  at  the  end  of  a  lever  five  or  six 
feet  lon^,  whose  entire  force  is  sometimes 
required  in  tightening  the  mould.  For  the 
convenience  of  transferring  the  heavy  press, 
firoro  ^he  hole  in  the  bench  to  the  hot  or  cold 
water,  a  crane,  the  centre  of  which  is  equally 
distant  from  the  three,  is  added  to  the  estab- 
lishment 

The  mould  required  for  a  round  box  con- 
sists of  a  thick  wrought-ux>n  ring  a  a.  Fig.  89, 
turned  interiorly  to  the  diameter  of  the  box ; 
it  stands  loosely  upon  a  plate  6;  it  is  ac- 
curately fitted  with  several  pieces,  common- 
ly of  brass,  as  c  the  bottom  die,  d  the  top 
oie  for  a  plain  box,  e  a  plain  block  for  flat 
plates,  and  ^  a  die  en^ved  with  any  par- 
ticular device  to  be  impressed  upon  the 
work. 

In  the  Manuel  du  Thumeur  the  methods 
of  making  four  different  kinds  of  boxes  are 
minutely  givea  Thus  in  the  *"  Boites  d 
feuille9y"  the  best  kind,  in  which  the  cover 
and  bottom  part  are  each  made  out  of  a 
single  leaf  of  shell ;  the  circular  pieces  are  to 
»e  cut  out  of  the  shell  as  mudi  larger  than 
the  size  of  the  box,  as  the  vertical  hei^rht  in 
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addition  to  the  diameter;  so  that  a  box  of  three  indies  diameter  and  one  inch  deep  would  *^uire 
pieces  of  four  and  five  inches  respectively  for  the  cover  and  bottom 
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Tlie  round  plate  of  ahell  is  firet  placed  centrally  over  the  edge  of  the  ring,  as  in  Fig.  89 ;  it  is  slightlj 
iqueoied  with  the  email  round-ed^ed  block  g^  ana  the  entire  press  is  then  lowered  into  the  boiling  water; 
ia  one  Quarter,  or  half  an  hour,  it  is  transferred  to  the  bendi,  and  g  is  pressed  entirely  down,  whidi  bends 
the  shm  into  the  shape  of  a  saucer,  as  at  Fig.  40,  without  cutting  or  injuring  the  tortoiseshell,  after 
which  the  press  is  cooled  in  the  water-trough.  The  same  processes  are  repeateid  with  the  die  d^  whidi 
has  a  rebate  turned  away  to  the  thickness  of  the  shell,  and  perfects  the  angle  of  the  box  to  the  sectioh 
Ft^.  41,  ready  for  completicm  in  the  lathe ;  it  is  however  safer  to  perform  eadi  of  these  processes  at  twice, 
with  two  boilings. 

When  the  shell  is  insufficiently  thick,  two  pieces  are  joined  together,  and  should  they  from  the  nature 
of  the  shell  be  of  irr^pilar  thidmess,  the  thick  and  thm  parts  respectively  are  placed  in  contact ;  tor 
toeh  cases  the  dies  e  «,  of  a  larger  mould,  are  used.  The  piec-e  d  is  adapted  to  boxes  of  various  depths, 
or  to  the  tope  or  bottoms  respectively,  by  slipping  loose  rings  upon  it  to  contract  the  length  of  its  snmller 
part 

When  the  box  is  reauired  to  have  a  de^ce,  an  engraved  die  /  is  substituted  in  place  of  e.  The  suae 
toob  are  also  used  for  nom  boxes,  and  for  the  embossed  wooden  boxes,  but  the  latter  process  is  mostly 
performed  in  the  dry  way,  the  warmth  being  supplied  by  heated  plates,  put  above  and  below  the  two 
puts  of  the  mould  whicli  are  then  compressed,  and  the  whole  is  allowed  to  cool  in  the  air. 

The  Manuel  describes  the  construction  of  inferior  boxes,  **  TabcUiires  de  mcrceaux"  in  which  small 
pieces  of  tortoiseshell  with  bevelled  edges  are  carefully  fitted  together  with  the  file  and  arranged  along 
the  bottom  and  up  the  sides  of  the  modd ;  or  else  they  are  first  pressed  into  a  flat  plate,' and  made  into 
a  box  as  a  separate  process ;  but  the  joints,  from  the  manner  in  which  they  are  made,  can  scarcely  ever 
es^pe  observation. 

The  **  BoiU8  dt  tria-petUs  moreeatu^  are  made  of  still  smaller  fraffinente,  which  are  often  cemented 
on  a  thm  leaf  of  shell  to  ensure  their  better  union ;  and  lastly,  the  **lBoite8  de  droguetT  are  made  of  the 
fine  dost  and  filings,  which  are  passed  through  a  sieve,  and  treated  in  other  respects  much  in  the  same 
maimer  as  the  foregoing,  but  these  boxes  are  quite  opaque  and  brittle ;  a  thin  hoop  of  good  tortoiseshell 
is  sometimes  inserted  in  the  mould,  to  form  the  rebate  of  the  box,  which  alone  is  then  transparent ;  at 
other  times,  the  shavings  are  mixed  with  mineral  coloring  matters,  to  imitate  granite,  lapis-lazuli,  and 
other  stones. 

After  the  lapse  of  ten  days  or  a  fortnight,  it  sometimes  happ>ens  the  box  shows  a  tendency  to  recover 
its  primary  form,  that  of  a  flat  plate,  and  from  being  cylindrical  on  the  edse,  it  becomes  in  a  slight  de- 
pee  oomical  and  larger  without.  After  being  again  returned  to  the  mould,  boiled,  and  pressed,  its  figure 
■  in  general  permanent 

This  disposition  is  turned  to  useful  account  in  restoring  the  fitting  of  a  box  that  may  have  become 
kioee,  as  by  dipping  the  lower  part,  or  the  rebate,  into  warm  water,  it  will  expand  and  fill  out  the  lid, 
but  it  requires  care  that  it  be  not  overdone. 

The  tortoiseshell  boxes  usually  made,  are  those  which  are  veneered  upon  a  body  or  fabric  of  wood, 
for  which  purpose  the  plates  are  scraped  and  filed  to  a  uniform  thickness,  and  glued  on  much  the  same 
as  veneers  of  wood;  generally  fine  glue  is  the  only  cement  used,  but  various  compositions  are  resorted  to 
bf  different  manu&cturers.  To  improve  the  appearance  of  the  shell,  and  to  conceal  the  glue  and  wood 
beneath,  the  back  of  the  veneer  is  rubbed  with  a  mixture  of  lampblack,  vermilion,  green,  chrome,  or 
white,  in  fish  glue ;  the  colors  are  applied  over  the  entire  surfiace,  or  partially  to  modify  the  efleet,  and 
thus  prepared  the  veneers  are  gluea  upon  the  boxes. 

Id  tortoiseshell  works  inlaid  with  mother-of-pearl  and  gold  or  silver  plates  or  wire,  the  substances  to 
be  inlaid  are  first  prepared ;  and  for  pearl  shell  a  paper  is  pasted  on  a  thin  piece  of  pearl,  the  pattern  is 
drawn  thereupon,  and  the  small  pieces  are  cut  out  with  a  fine  buhl-saw :  gold  and  silver  plates  are  some- 
times also  thus  sawn  out 

A  phiin  mould  similar  to  Fig.  89,  but  rectan^^ular,  and  with  plain  dies,  as  c  and  e,  is  used;  a  few 
shavings  of  tortoiseshell  are  first  placed  on  the  piece  c,  to  make  a  bed  or  cushion,  then  a  piece  of  paper 
to  prevent  them  from  adhering  to  ihe  thin  leaf  or  tortoiseshell,  which  is  next  inserted  in  the  mould.  The 
email  pieces  of  pearl  shell,  ix.  to  constitute  the  p&ttem,  are  then  carefully  arranged  id  their  intended 
positions,  and  the  top  phite  e  is  very  carefully  lowered  into  the  mould  above  the  pieces,  so  that  it  may 
not  misplace  any  of  them.  The  mould  is  then  slid  into  the  press,  slightly  saueezed,  and  plunged  into  the 
c(^»per  ft«  an  hour,  carried  to  the  bench  and  screwed  moderately  tight ;  tne  work  is  now  exanuned  to 
see  that  niKhing  is  misplaced,  it  is  returned  to  the  caldron  for  a  time,  and  the  final  squeeze  is  given  by 
the  entire  force  of  three  men,  after  which,  whilst  still  under  pressure,  the  whole  is  plunged  into  the  cold 
water.    The  tablet  is  then  fit  to  be  smoothed  and  glued  on  the  wooden  box. 

It  will  be  readily  conceived,  that  the  force  required  depends  upon  the  dimensions  of  the  work ;  pieces 
of  three  or  four  inches  square  require  all  the  appliances  described ;  whereas  the  little  ornaments  upon 
razors  and  knives,  ma^  hie  pressed  in  with  much  slighter  apparatus,  such  in  £Eict  as  were  previously  de- 
tcribed  as  being  used  in  moulding  them.  In  cutlery,  a  different  method  is  generally  resorted  to,  which 
applies  equally  well  to  ivory  and  pearl  shell,  substances  which  cannot  be  submitted  to  the  softening  and 
mralding  processes  employed  for  nom  and  tortoiseshelL 

The  cutlery  works  whidi  are  dotted  all  over  with  little  studs  of  gold  or  silver,  are  drilled  firom  thin 
pattern  plates  of  brass  or  steel  in  which  the  series  of  holes  have  been  carefully  made  ;  the  drill  or 
'^paner  has  an  enlargement  or  stop,  which,  by  encoimtering  the  surfiice  of  the  pattern  plate,  prevents 
tne  point  of  the  drill  from  penetrating  beyond  the  assign^  depth  into  the  handle ;  the  holes  in  the 
irorj  or  pearl  shell  are  then  filled  with  silver  or  eold  wire,  which  is  either  filed  and  polished  off  level 
with  the  general  surface,  or  allowed  to  project  as  uttle  studs. 

For  small  ornaments  they  use  pattern  plates  or  templets  of  hardened  steel,  pierced  with  the  exact 
fonn.  Tlie  cutting  tool  somewhat  resembles  an  ordinary  breast-drill  eight  or  ten  inches  long,  and  like 
it,tt  used  with  the  breast-plate  and  drill-bow ;  but  the  extremity  of  the  tool  is  deft,  or  made  in  two 
branches,  which,  left  to  themselves,  spring  open  to  the  extent  of  an  inch  or  more    «ach  half  of  the  tool 
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hu  a  flhoalder  or  stop,  whidi  bears  upon  the  surface  of  the  steel  guard-plate,  as  in  the  drill,  and  a 
rectangular  cutting  part  ihut  protrudes  through  the  shield-plate  as  &r  as  the  required  depth  of  the 
reoess,  and  is  sharpened  both  at  the  end  and  side,  or  at  the  ends  only. 

When  the  elastic  tool  or  "  spring-passer'*  has  been  compressed  so  as  to  enter  the  guard-plate,  il  is 
put  in  motion,  and  flounders  about  in  all  directions,  so  far  as  it  can  expand,  and  routs  or  cuts  out  the 


shallo\7  recess ;  the  small  ornaments  are  punched  out,  fixed  by  two  rivets,  and  smootlied  off;  these 
processes  arc  very  expeditious,  and  produce  accurate  copies  of  the  respective  pattern-plates  employed. 
The  tortoiseshell,  when  unnecessarily  thick  for  a  single  scale  for  a  penknife,  is  sawn  to  serve  for  two ; 


and  the  colors  are  brightened  up  by  placing  a  piece  of  Dutch  leaf  beneath  the  same ;  they  are  finally 
polished  on  the  various  wheels  used  by  the  cutler.  Tortoiseshell  has  been  manufactured  into  hollow 
walking-sticks,  and  even  bonnets. 

Whalebone  may  be  considered  as  a  kind  of  horn ;  which  lattei  substance  it  resembles  perfectly,  both 
in  its  chemical  and  principal  physical  properties ;  and  is  particularly  interesting  as  forming  the  transi- 
tion fix>m  horn  to  hair. 

It  is  the  substitute  for  teeth  in  the  Greenland  whale,  and  in  the  black  southern  w.  nle ;  but  is  not 
found  in  any  of  the  cetaceous  animals  that  have  teeth. 

From  the  roof  of  the  mouth  hang  down  on  each  side  the  tongue  about  three  hundred  plates  oi 
whalebone,  all  the  blades  on  one  side  bemg  parallel  to  each  other  and  at  right  angles  to  the  jaw-bone. 
The  average  length  of  the  middle  blades  is  about  mne  feet,  but  they  have  occasionally  occurred  of  the 
length  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  feet 

The  general  color  of  whalebone  is  a  dusky  grayish  black,  intermixed  with  thin  stripes  or  layers  of  a 
pale  color,  which  are  often  almost  white — very  rarely  the  entire  flake  is  milk-white. 

The  preparation  of  the  whalebone  for  use  is  very  simple.  It  is  boiled  in  water  for  several  hours, 
by  which  it  becomes  soft  enough  to  be  ciit  up  while  hot,  m  lengths  of  different  dimensions,  occording 
to  the  use  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied.  Whalebone  that  has  been  boiled,  and  has  become  cold  a^n,  is 
harder  and  of  a  deeper  color  than  at  first ;  but  the  jet-black  whalebone  has  been  dyed,  and  by  the 
usual  processes  it  takes  very  bright  and  durable  colors. 

Whalebone  is  now  principally  used  for  the  stretchers  for  umbrellas,  and  as  a  substitute  for  bristles  in 
common  brushes ;  it  is  also  plaited  into  whips,  and  solid  pieces  of  mixed  shades  are  twisted  for 
walking-sticks  ;  but  it  does  not  admit  of  being  soldered  or  joined  together  like  tortoiseshelL  Whale- 
bone also  furnishes  a  very  neat  and  durable  covering  for  pocket-telescopes.  Narrow  pieces  of  the 
material'  are  grooved  or  made  into  ribs,  by  drawing  them  lixe  wire  through  a  corresponoing  aperture 
in  a  steel  plate,  after  which  they  are  wound  round  the  tube,  and  "  tucked  itndci'*  the  rings  at  the  ex- 
tremities. Broad  flat  strips  of  the  party-colored  whalebone,  (the  light  portions  of  which  absorb  the 
g^en  dye,)  are  also  used :  these  are  secured  by  narrow  black  bands  which  overlap  the  two  edges,  and 
other  bands  are  wound  around  the  ends  also. 

Ivory,  the  tusk  or  weapon  of  defence  of  the  male  elephant,  and  of  which  each  animal  has  two,  \b 
placed  by  the  chemists  intermediately  between  bone  and  horn,  and  its  mechanical  characters  corrobo- 
rate the  position.  It  is  generally  considered  that  the  male  elephant  alone  possesses  tusks,  commercially 
known  as  elephants'  teetii,  but  tms  appears  questionable,  as  by  many  the  female  is  reported  to  have 
tusks  likewise,  but  of  smaller  size,  and  some  consider  the  latter  produce  the  small  sohd  tusks  called 
•*  boll  ivory,"  used  for  making  billiard  balls. 

Ivory  has  less  gelatine  than  bone ;  but  as  it  leaves  the  animal  in  a  state  fit  for  use,  without  the  neces- 
sity of  removing  any  of  its  component  parts  for  its  purification,  its  elasticity  and  strength  are  not  im- 
paired by  such  abstraction.  Ivory  is  not  therefore  so  orittle  as  bone,  neither  does  it  splinter  so  much 
when  broken,  but  its  greater  ultimate  share  of  animal  matter  leaves  it  more  sensible  to  change  of  form 
and  size. 

The  shape  of  the  tusk  is  highly  favorable  to  its  use,  as  it  is  in  general  solid  for  above  half  its  length, 
and  of  circular  or  elliptical  section ;  it  is  entirely  fi'ee  from  the  vessels  or  pores  often  met  with  in  bone, 
and  although  distinctly  fibrous,  it  cannot  be  torn  up  in  filaments  like  horn,  nor  divided  into  thin  flexible 
leaves,  as  for  miniatures,  otherwise  than  by  the  saw. 

It4  substance  appears  very  dense,  and  without  visible  pores,  as  if  beautifully  cemented  by  oil  or  wax ; 
and  notwithVandinig  that  it  possesses  so  large  a  share  of  lime,  it  admits  of  being  worked  with  exquisite 
smoothness,  and  is  altogether  devoid  of  the  harsh,  meager  character  of  bone.  It  is  in  all  resper*jf  the 
most  suitable  material  for  ornamental  turning,  as  it  is  capable  of  receiving  the  most  delicate  hues  ^oid 
cutting,  and  the  most  slender  proportions. 

The  general  supply  of  ivory  is  obtained  from  the  two  present  varieties  of  the  animal,  the  Asiatic  and 
the  African :  they  are  considered  by  physiolog^ts  to  be  distinct  species,  and  to  be  unlike  the  extinct 
animal  from  which  the  Russians  are  said  to  obtain  their  supply  of  this  substance ;  which,  although 
described  as  fossil  ivory,  does  not  appear  to  have  undergone  the  conversion  commonly  implied  by  the 
first  part  of  the  name,  but  to  be  as  suitable  to  ordinary  use  as  the  ivory  recently  procured  from  the 
living  species.  An  extract  from  the  interesting  account  of  **  The  BUephant  of  the  Lena'*  is  subjoined  as 
a  note.* 

*  **The  MamiDotb,  or  Elepbanrs  bones  and  tusks,  are  found  throughout  Russia,  and  more  particuloriy  in  Eastern  Siberia 
and  the  Arctic  marshes.  The  tuslu  are  found  in  great  quantities,  and  are  collectod  for  the  sali,e  of  pront,  being  sold  to  the 
Cumers  in  the  place  of  the  liring  iv<»y  of  Africa,  and  the  wanner  parts  of  Asia,  to  which  it  is  not  at  all  inferior.** 

*^  Almost  the  whole  of  the  ivoiy-luroer's  work,  nuide  in  Russia,  is  from  the  Siberian  fossil  irory ;  and  sometimes  the 
tusks,  having  hitherto  always  been  found  in  abundance,  are  exported  flrcra  thenco,  being  leas  in  price  than  the  recent. 
Although,  for  a  lung  series  of  years,  verr  many  thousands  have  been  annually  obtained,  yet  they  are  stiU  collected  every 
year  in  great  numbers  on  the  banks  of  the  larger  rivers  of  the  Russian  empire,  and  more  particularly  those  of  fiirtheir 
Rberta.**— The  Naturallstli  Library,  1836.    Mammalia,  voL  v.,  p.  133. 

The  Mammoth  teotti  are  but  rarely  exposed  for  sale  in  this  country.  I  only  learn  of  two ;  the  one  weighed  186  pounds, 
vat  10  feet  long,  of  One  quality,  and  except  the  point,  which  was  cracked,  was  cut  into  keys  for  pianofortes;  the  other  also 
%» large,  but  very  much  crackvd  and  naclese.   Of  the  latter  I  have  a  spedmsn:  the  8ut>stance  of  the  ivory  between  Urn 
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Tlie  hippopotamus,  or  riyer^ione,  supplies  the  irory  used  by  the  dentisty  which  is  imported  from  the 
Sisi  Indies  and  Afidca ;  the  animal,  in  addition  to  twenty  grinders,  has  twelve  fhmt  teeth,  the  whole  of 
which  affree  in  substance  with  ivory,  but  not  in  their  sue  or  arrangement  The  six  in  the  upper  jaw 
are  bizuiB,  and  placed  perpendicularly ;  in  the  lower  jaw  of  Uie  hippopotamus  the  two  in  the  centre  are 
long,  horizontal,  and  straight^  the  two  next  are  similar,  but  shorter;  but  the  two  external  Bemicireular 
teeth  are  those  so  highly  prized  by  the  dentists  on  account  of  their  superior  size,  and  are  those  usually 
referred  to  when  the  "  tea-hors^  or  hippopotamus  tooth  is  spoken  of^  although  the  animal  is  in  reality  a 
quadruped  inhabiting  rivers  and  marshy  places. 

The  circular  hippopotamus  teeth  are  covered  exteriorly  with  a  thick  coat  of  enamel^  which  entircl? 
resists  steel  tools,  and  will  even  strike  fire  with  that  metal ;  it  is  usuiUly  removed  upon  the  grindstone^ 
ID  order  to  arrive  at  the  beautiful  ivorv  within,  which,  owing  to  the  peculiarity  of  its  section,  is  better 
adapted  to  the  construction  of  artificial  teeth  than  the  purposes  of  turning ;  the  other  teeth  are  tolera- 
bly roood,  and  fit  for  the  lathe. 

The  ivory  of  the  hippopotamus  is  much  harder  than  that  of  the  elephant^  and  upwards  of  double  the 
Taloe ;  in  col<ar  it  is  ot  a  purer  white,  with  a  s%ht  blue  cast,  and  is  almost  free  from  grain.  The  parts 
rejected  by  the  dentists  are  used  for  small  carved  and  turned  works. 

In  texture  it  seems  almost  intermediate  between  the  proper  ivory  and  the  pearl  shell ;  as  when  it  is 
tamed  very  thin,  it  has  a  slightly  curdled,  mottled,  or  dazuasked  appearance,  which  is  very  beautiful ; 
the  general  substance  is  quite  transparent,  but  apparenUy  interspersed  with  groups  of  opaque  fibies, 
Gke  some  of  the  minerals  of  the  chatoyant  kind. 

The  teeUi  of  the  walrus,  sometimes  called  the  sea-cow,  which  hang  perpendicularly  from  the  upper 
jaw,  are  also  used  by  the  dentists ;  the  outer  part,  or  the  true  ivory,  nearly  res^nbl^  the  above,  but 
the  oval  cen^e  has  more  the  character  of  coarse  bone ;  it  is  brown,  and  appears  auite  distinct  The 
long  straight  tusks  of  the  sea-unicorn  or  narwal,  which  are  spirally  twisted,  also  yield  ivory ;  but  they 
are  generally  preserved  as  curiosities.  These  two  kinds  are  pnndpally  obtained  firom  tne  Hudson  a 
Bav  Company. 

the  masticating  teeth  of  some  of  the  lar|;e  animals  are  occasionally  used  as  ivory ;  those  of  the 
spermaceti  whale  are  of  a  flattened  oval  section,  and  resemble  ivory  in  substance ;  but  they  are  dark- 
colored  towards  the  centre,  and  surrounded  by  an  oval  band  of  white  ivory :  like  that  of  the  aquatic 
Tarieties  pfenerallv,  they  are  not  much  used. 

The  gnnders  of  the  elephant  are  occasionally  wcHrked ;  but  their  triple  structure  of  plates  of  the  hard 
enamel,  of  softer  ivory,  imd  of  still  softer  cement,  which  do  not  unite  in  a  poiSsct  manner,  render  them 
noeven  in  texture.  Owing  to  the  hardness  of  the  plates  of  enamel,  the  gnnders  are  generally  worked 
bjr  the  tools  of  Uie  lapida^ ;  they  are  but  little  used,  and  when  divided  into  thin  plates  are  disposed  to 
Kparate,  from  change  of  atmosphere,  the  union  of  their  respective  parts  being  somewhat  imperfect 
T^  are  made  into  small  ornaments,  knife-handles,  boxes,  <&c. 

llie  tusk  of  the  elephant  is,  however,  of  far  more  importance  than  all  these  other  kinds  of  ivory,  and 
appears  to  have  been  extensively  used  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Amongst  the  former,  Phidias  was 
fiunoQs  for  his  statues,  thrones,  and  other  works  of  embellishment,  made  in  ivory  combined  with  gold, 
an  art  described  as  the  TbretUic,  In  reference  to  the  construction  of  ivory  statues,  Mon$ieur  Quatretnere 
de  Quiney,  in  his  great  work  on  ancient  sculpture,f  advances  some  curious  speculations  of  their  having 
been  formed  upon  centres  or  cores  of  wooa,  covered  with  plates  of  ivoij ;  and  also  that  the  ancients 
were  enabled  to  procure  larger  elephants'  teeth,  or  possessea  the  means  of  softening  and  flattening  out 
those  of  ordinary  size,  from  which  to  obtain  the  pieces  pi^umed  to  have  been  thus  employed. 

These  ouestionable  suppositions,  particularly  the  last,  scarcely  seemed  called  for,  as  solid  blocks  ol 
ivory  of  tne  sizes  commonly  met  with,  would  appear  to  be  simScient  for  the  construction  of  colossal 
figures,  in  the  mode  ingeniously  demonstrated  hjM.de  Quiney  in  his  plates  26  to  81.  It  is  much  to  be 
regretted  that  ncme  of  these  statues  have  descended  to  our  times. 

One  of  the  constituent  parts  of  ivory  beins  animal  matter,  we  should  naturally  expect  it  to  be  less 
durable  t^an  the  inorganic  materials,  in  whi(£  numerous  fine  specimens  of  ancient  art  still  exist  in  great 
CQtnparative  perfection.  Ivory  appears  not  to  sufifer  very  rapid  decay,  in  the  lengthened  deposition  in  the 
frocoi  earth  of  Siberia,  nor  when  immersed  in  water ;  but  various  specimens  in  the  British  Museum,  appa- 
rently less  favorably  situated,  and  in  contact  with  the  air,  exhibit  the  effect  of  time,  the  ivorv  being  decomr 
posea  and  divided  mto  flajftsr  and  pieces  which  ejdiibit  its  lamellar  structure  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner. 

Elephants'  teeth  diffsr  ouu!^erably  in  their  size,  weight,  and  appearance.  The  outsides  of  the  African 
teeth  nm  through  all  the  transparent  tints  of  light  and  deep  orange,  liazel^  and  brown,  and  some  are 
•hnost  black.  Those  from  Asia  are  similar,  although  generally  lighter,  and  frequently  of  a  kind  of 
opaque  fawn,  or  stone-color ;  they  have  seldom  the  transparent  character  of  the  African  teeth ;  and 
th^  commonly  abound  in  cracks  of  inconsiderable  depth,  from  which  the  others  are  comparatively  free. 
^  Some  teeth  are  as  long  as  from  eight  to  teii  feety  and  as  heav^  as  150,  rarely  180  lbs.  each  tooth ;  some- 
tnoes  they  are  only  as  many  inches  lon^,  and  about  one  inch  m  diameter,  and  of  the  weight  of  five  or 
M  oonccs,  and  even  li^ht^ ;  the  teeth  less  than  from  10  to  14  lbs.  are  called  "  scrivelloes.^  In  section, 
the  tusks  are  rarely  qmte  circular,  sometimes  nearly  elliptical,  seldom  exceeding  the  proportions  of  four 
to  five,  but  commonly  less  exact  than  either  of  these  forms ;  Fi^.  43, 44,  and  45,  are  accurately  reduced 
from  sections  of  teeth ;  the  largest  tusk  the  author  has  met  with  measured  eight  and  a  quarter  inches 
ihft  longest,  and  seven  inches  the  shortest  diameter  of  the  irregular  ovaL 


appears  ^aite  of  the  ordinary  charaotor,  although  the  JatentioesarB  fllted  wtlh  a  drj  powder  reiwnbHng  chalk.  Both 
taUamtkmtixiuekuofUUroot, 


jTsmtating 
tLoJapad 


_  tL    Several  of  the  other  teeth  have  enamel,  but  the  semicircular  tooth  bj  fiur  the  rooit  abundantly. 
Japit(«r  Olympien,  ou  TArt  de  la  Sculpture  ADiiqu<^    Paris,  1815. 
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Tlie  dnrature  of  the  teeth  is  sometimes  as  much  as  the  halfdrde,  as  in  Fig.  46,  and  'MX^asionallj  eves 
BO  litUe  or  less  than  the  sixth,  as  in  Fig.  42 ;  they  are  sometimes  finelj  tapered  off,  especially  in  th^ 
African  teeth,  at  other  times  their  ends  are  very  much  worn  away, — ^in  rare  mstances.  to  the  extent  of  % 
third  of  their  apparent  length,  and  generally  more 
so  on  the  one  side  of  the  centre  than  the  other. 

Other  teeth  end  very  abruptly,  as  if  they  had 
been  broken  and  repointed  before  they  left  the  head 
of  the  animal,  in  which  Ihey  are  generally  inserted 
for  about  one-fourth  their  length. 

Hie  ieeih  are  hollow  about  half-way  up,  and  a 
speck,  sometimes  called  the  nerye,  but  in  reality 
the  apex  of  the  suooessiye  hoUows,  is  always  yisi- 
ble  throughout  the  length  of  the  tusk  to  its  extreme 
end,  the  tooth  being  formed  by  layers  deposited 
on  a  yascular  pulp  after  the  manner  of  teeth  gen- 
erally. 

The  inner  and  outer  sur&ces  of  the  teeth  are  in 
geaeral  tolerably  parallel,  and  exteriorly  they  are 
curyed  in  the  one  direction  only,  so  as  to  lie  nearly- 
flat  on  the  ground ;  but  occasiopally  they  are  much 
curyed  in  both  directions,  as  represented  in  Figs. 
47  and  48 ;  the  smaller  is  beautifully  formed,  and 
resembles  in  shape  a  handsome  bullock's  horn,  the 
o^er  is  furrowed  throughout  its  length,  and  ap- 
pears the  result  of  disease  or  injury. 

The  choice  of  iyory  in  the  tooth  is  admitted  by 
the  most  experienced  to  be  a  yery  uncertain  matter ;  of  course,  for  the  purposes  of  turning,  a  solid  cone 
would  be  the  most  economical  figure,  but  as  that  form  is  not  to  be  met  wim,  we  must  be  satisfied  with 


Ibe  nearest  approach  that  we  can  find  to  it,  and  select  the  tooth  as  nearly  straight,  solid,  and  round  as 
possible,  provided  the  other  prognostics  are  equally  fayorable. 

The  rind  should  appear  smooUi  and  free  from  cracks,  and  if  the  heart  should  be  yisible  at  the  tip, 
the  more  central  it  is  tne  better ;  by  the  close  inspection  of  the  tip,  from  which  the  bark  is  always  more 
or  less  worn  away,  it  may  be  in  general  learned  whether  the  tooth  is  coarse  or  6ne  in  the  groin,  trans- 
parent or  opaque,  but  the  color  of  the  exterior  coat  prevents  a  satisfactory  judgment  as  to  the  tint  or 
complexion  of  the  iyory  within. 

Alter  the  most  careful  scrutiny  on  the  outside  of  the  tooth,  howeyer,  the  first  cut  is  always  one  of  a 
little  anxious  expectation,  as  the  prognostics  are  far  from  certain,  and  before  proceeding  to  describe  the 
preparation  of  iyory,  I  wiU  say  a  few  words  of  its  internal  appearance  when  exposed  by  the  saw. 

The  African  iyory,  when  in  the  most  perfect  condition,  should  appear,  when  recently  cut,  of  a  mellow, 
warm,  transparent  tint,  ^most  as  if  soaked  in  oil,  and  with  yery  httle  appearance  of  ^in  or  fibre ;  it  is 
then  called  transparent  or  green  iyoir,  from  association  with  green  timber  \  the  oil  dnes  up  considerably 
by  exposure,  ana  leaves  the  material  of  a  delicate,  and  generally  permanent  tint,  a  few  shades  darker 
than  writing-paper. 

Tlie  Asiatic  ivory  is  of  a  more  opaque  dead-white  character,  apparently  from  containing  less  oil,  and 
Ml  being  opened  it  more  resembles  the  ultimate  character  of  the  African,  but  it  is  the  more  disposed  of 
the  two  to  oecome  discolored  or  yellow.  Tlie  African  ivory  is  generally  closer  in  texture,  harder  under 
the  tools,  and  polishes  better  than  the  Asiatic,  and  its  compactness  also  prevents  it  from  so  readily 
absorbing  oU,  or  the  coloring  matter  of  stains  when  intentionally  applied. 

The  rind  is  sometimes  no  more  than  about  one-tenth  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  nearly  of  the  colof 
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of  tbe  inner  iroiy,  but  oocasioDally  it  is  of  double  that  thickness,  dark-colored,  and  partially  stains  the 
oater  layers.  Ab  we  do  not  find  all  specimens  of  the  most  perfect  kind,  we  must  be  prepared  to  expect 
othen,  especiallv  amongst  the  larger  teeth,  in  't^hich  the  grain  is  more  apparent^  but  it  generally  dies 
away  towards  the  cen<^  of  the  tooth,  the  outside  being  the  coarser ;  the  regularity  of  the  grain  some- 
times gi^es  it  the  appearance  of  the  engine-turning  on  a  watch-case. 

In  some  teeth,  the  central  part  will  appear  of  the  transparent  character,  the  outer  more  nearly  white; 
ind  the  transparent  teeth  often  exhibit,  at  the  solid  parts,  white  opaque  patches,  which  are  frequently 
of  a  long  OTai  form.  Amongst  the  white  ivory,  the  teeth  are  often  found  to  be  marked  in  rings  alter- 
mtely  light  and  dark  colored ;  these  are  called  *^ringy  or  cloudv*' 

In  those  teeth  in  which  there  appears  to  be  a  deficiency  of  the  animal  oil,  the  intervals  between  thi 
ihna  occasionfdly  assume  the  chaU^  character  of  bone,  and  are  disposed  to  crumble  under  the  tools 
unless  they  are  veir  sharp ;  in  this  they  resemble  the  softer  parts  of  woods  when  worked  with  blunt 
tuols;  sometimes  the  ivory  is  not  only  coarse  but  dark  or  brown,  and  the  two  defects  not  unfirequently 
go  together. 

Tbe  cracks  occasionally  penetrate  further  than  the;^  appear  to  do  when  viewed  from  the  outside,  and 
more  rarely  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  tooth  is  injured  by  a  musket-ball,  although  the  gold  and 
silrer  ballets,  said  to  be  used  by  the  Eastern  potentates,  are  exceedingly  scarce,  or  else  transmuted  into 
iron,  of  which  metal  they  are  commonly  found,  and  lees  frequently  of  lead.  The  ball  generally  lacerates 
the  part  very  mudi,  and.  a  new  deposite  of  bony  matter  is  made  that  fills  up  all  the  interstices,  incsnsts 
tbe  hoUow,  and  leaves  a  dotted  mottled  mass  extending  many  inches  each  way  from  the  ball,  and  which 
oomidetely  spoils  that  part  for  any  ornamental  purpose. 

PreparaHon  of  Ivory. — On  account  of  the  great  value  of  ivory  it  reouires  considerable  jud^ent  to 
be  employed  in  its  preparation,  from  three  conditions  observable  m  the  form  of  the  tusk ;  first,  its  being 
carred  in  the  direction  of  its  length;  seofmdly,  hollow  fw  about  half  that  extent^  and  gradually  taper 
from  the  solid  state  to  a  thin  feather  edge  at  the  root ;  and  thirdly,  elliptical  or  irre^dar  in  sectioo. 
These  three  peculiarities  give  rise  to  as  many  separate  considerations  in  cutting  up  the  tooth  with  the 
Kqaisite  economy,  as  the  only  waste  should  be  that  arising  from  the  passage  of  tne  thin  blade  of  the 
saw:  even  the  outside  strips  of  the  rind,  called  spills,  are  employed  for  the  nandles  of  penknives,  and 
many  other  little  objects ;  the  scraps  are  burned  m  retorts  for  the  manufacture  of  ivory  black,  employed 
for  makinff  ink  for  copperplate  printers,  and  other  uses ;  and  the  dean  sawdust  and  shavings  are  some- 
times used  for  miiking  ieUy. 

The  methods  of  dividing  the  tooth  either  into  rectangular  pieces,  or  those  of  drcular  figure  required 
for  turning,  are  alike  in  their  eu-ly  stages  until  the  lathe  is  resorted  to :  I  propose,  therefore,  to  oegin 
with  the  former.  The  ivory  saw,  Fig.  49,  is  stretched  in  a  steel  frame  to  keep  it  very  tense ;  the  blade 
generally  measures  tcom  fifteen  to  thirty  inches  long,  from  one  and  a  half  to  three  inches  wide,  and 
about  tlie  fortieth  of  an  inch  thick;  the  teeth  are  rather  coarse,  namely,  about  five  or  six  to  the  inch, 
and  they  are  sloped  a  little  forward,  that  is,  between  ihe  angle  of  the  common  hand-saw  tooth  and  the 
crostH»t  saw.  The  instrument  should  be  very  shiup  and  but  slightly  set ;  it  requires  to  be  guided  very 
OQcrectly  ia  entering,  and  with  no  more  pressure  than  the  weight  of  its  own  firune,  and  it  is  commonly 
hibricatod  with  a  little  lard,  tallow,  or  other  solid  fat 


The  cutler  generally  begins  at  the  hollow,  and  having  fixed  that  extremity  parallel  with  the  vice,  with 
the  craratare  upwards^  he  saws  off  that  fjiece  which  is  too  thin  for  his  purpose,  and  then  two  or  three 
parallel  pieces  to  the  lengths  of  some  particular  works,  for  which  the  thickness  of  the  tooth  at  that  part 
18  the  most  suitable;  he  will  then  saw  off  one  very  wedge-form  piece,  and  afterwards  two  or  three  more 
parallel  Mocks. 

In  setting  out  the  lengtJi  of  every  section,  he  is  guided  by  the  gradually  increasing  thickness  of  the 
tooth;  having  before  him  the  patterns  or  gages  of  his  various  works,  he  will  in  all  cases  employ  the 
holkrw  for  the  thickest  work  it  will  make.  As  the  tooth  approaches  the  solid  form,  the  consideration 
ipon  this  score  gradually  ceases,  and  then  the  blocks  are  cut  off  to  any  required  measure,  with  only  a 
general  reference  to  the  distribntion  of  the  heel,  or  the  excess  arising  from  the  curved  nature  of  the  tooth, 
the  cots  being  in  general  directed,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  to  the  imaginary  centre  of  curvature.  The 
{reatest  waste  occurs  in  cutting  up  very  long  pieces,  owing  to  the  difference  between  the  straight  line 
lod  the  curve  of  the  tooth,  on  which  account  the  blocks  are  rarely  cut  more  than  five  or  six  inches  long, 
onless  for  s<Hne  specific  object 

In  subdividing  Ibxme  blocks  which  are  entfrely  solid,  no  great  difficulty  is  experienced :  in  those  which 
are  nearly  solid,  as  in  Fig.  60,  the  first  step  is  to  cut  a  central  slice  just  ioick  enough  to  avoid  the  hollow, 
unless  the  pieces  a  6  are  required  to  have  some  particular  size ;  e  d  would  serve  for  leaves  for  minia- 
tnres  or  veneering,  and  the  remainder  would  be  cut  up  of  any  reqmred  sixes,  as  sketched  beyond  e  <L 
For  square  pieces  of  similar  size,  the  block  is  cut  into  parallel  slal» ;  for  bevelled  pieces,  as  the  taper 
nandles  of  knives  and  razors,  the  slabs  are  cut  out  wedge-form,  the  thick  end  of  one  agaiiv>t  the  tnin 
end  of  the  next,  as  at  ef:  these  slabs  are  afterwards  divided  with  parallel  or  inclined  cuts,  either  with 
tiie  frame  or  the  circular  saw. 

In  flat  works,  such  as  rasor  and  knife  handles,  the  broad  surfaces,  if  cut  radially,  would  show  the 
•dfCes  of  tbe  rings  or  layers  of  the  ivory ;  but  cut  parallel  with  the  curvo  cr  as  the  tangent,  tbe  grain  is 
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much  less  observable,  and  the  ivory  appears  finer.  In  the  keys  for  panofories  this  is  particularly  at 
tended  to ;  the  finest  broad  keys  are  always  cut  upon  the  flat  side  of  the  oval,  as  at/,  those  upon  tht 
ionff  diameter  are  cut  into  the  narrow  pieces  called  tails,  (used  between  the  black  keys,)  and  the  inter 
mediate  parts  are  cut  obliquely  as  at  ^ ;  this  causes  much  waste. 

For  such  pieces  as  have  large  hollows,  more  management  is  neces- 
sary, as  the  thickness  and  curvatures  of  the  material  have  to  be  jointly 
considered.  When  the  hollows  are  thin,  they  are  cut  into  squares  or 
handles  as  large  as  the  substance  will  allow ;  but  on  account  of  the 
circular  section  of  the  tooth,  some  of  the  pieces,  if  not  all,  must  neces- 
sarily be  angular  or  wedge-form ;  as  regards  pieces  for  the  lathe,  this 
is  of  little  consequence. 

In  aU  cases  the  entre  division  of  the  block  or  ring  should  be  deter- 
mined upon,  and  carefully  marked  in  pencil  upon  the  end  of  the  piece, 
before  the  saw  is  used. 

When  the  tusk  is  cut  up  exclusively  for  turnery-work,  the  first  cut 
is  more  generally  made  where  the  hollow  terminates,  which  spot  is 
ascertame^  hy  thrusting  a  small  cane  or  a  wire  up  the  tooth ;  and  every 
cut  is  directed  as  nearly  as  possible  at  right  angles  to  the  curve  of  the 
tusk,  or  to  the  centre  of  the  circle,  as  l^fore  described.  Unless  the 
tooth  is  very  £ir  from  circular,  it  is  usual  to  prepare  the  principal 
quantity  into  cylinders  or  rings,  as  large  as  mey  will  respectively 
hold,  and  the  diagrams,  Figs.  51, 62,  and  53,  are  intended  to  explain  the 
best  mode  of  centreing  the  pieces,  or  placing  them  in  the  latlie. 

Ii;  as  in  preparing  an  ordinary  block  of  wood,  a  circle  were  made  at  eadi  end,  and  the  work  were 
cfaudced  from  tiie  centres  of  the  circles,  as  at  o,  Fig.  51,  the  lai^est  cylinder  that  could  be  obtained  would 
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be  that  represented  by  the  four  sides  of  the  dotted  rectangle  within  that  figure.  Very  much  less  waste 
would  result  fit)m  placing  the  centres  so  much  nearer  to  &e  convex  side,  as  to  obtain  tlie  cylinder  rep- 
resented in  Fig.  52,  by  allowing  ^e  waste  to  be  equally  divided  between  the  points  o^  c,  and  e. 

It  is  however  more  economi<^  to  cut  those  teeth  which  are  much  curved  into  the  shortest  blocks,  and 
the  Fig.  58,  which  represents  ihe  proportions  more  commonly  adopted,  shows  the  small  comparative  de- 
gree of  waste  that  would  occur  in  a  piece  of  half  the  length  of  the  others,  when  centred  in  the  mos€ 
judicious  manner. 

The  first  process  in  preparing  to  rough-turn  the  block,  is  to  fix  it  slenderly  in  the  lathe  between  the 
prong  chuck  and  the  point  of  the  popit-head,  and  its  position  is  progressively  altered  by  trifling  blows 
upon  either  end,  until  when  it  revolves  slowly,  and  ttke  common  rest  or  support  for  the  tool  is  applied 
against  the  most  prominent  points  a,  «,  and  c,  respectively,  the  vacancies  or  spaces  opposite  to  eacn,  at 
d,  bf  and/,  shall  be  tolerably  equal ;  so  that,  in  fact,  about  a  similar  quantity  may  have  to  be  turned  away 
from  the  parts  a,  tf,  and  c,  for  the  production  of  the  cylinder,  represented  by  the  dotted  lines  within  the 
figure. 

The  centres  having  been  thus  found,  they  should  be  made  a  little  deeper  with  a  small  drill ;  and  then 
the  one  end  of  the  block  bein^  fixed  upon  the  prong  chuck,  the  opposite  extremity,  supported  by  the 
centre,  is  turned  for  a  short  distance  sughtly  conical,  ready  for  fixing  in  a  plain  boxwood  chuck,  or  a 
brass  chuck  lined  with  wood,  to  complete  the  rough  preparation,  unless  indeed  it  is  entirely  performed 
upon  the  prong  chuck. 

With  the  decrease  in  length,  less  attention  is  requisite  in  the  centreing,  on  account  of  the  interference 
of  the  curvature  of  the  tooth,  and  the  pieces  may  be  at  once  rasped  to  the  circular  form,  and  then  diucked 
either  in  a  hollow  chuck,  or  else  by  cement  or  glue,  asainst  a  plain  flat  surfiu^. 

When  the  blocks  of  ivcny  are  long  and  mudi  curved  a  thin  wedge-form  plate  may  be  sometimes  sawn 
from  the  end,  in  preference  to  turning  Uie  whole  into  shavings ;  the  end  is  turned  cylindricaUy  for  a  short 
distance,  just  avoiding  to  encroach  on  the  lower  angle  of  the  block,  and  as  soon  as  practicable,  a  parting 
tool  is  used  for  cutting  a  radial  notch  for  the  admission  of  the  saw,  which  may  be  then  employed  in  re- 
moving a  thin  taper  slice.  The  process  is  at  any  rate  scarcely  attended  with  more  trouble  than  turning 
the  material  into  shavings,  and  tnin  pieces  are  retained  for  a  future  purpose,  such  in  fiict  as  these  repre- 
sented beyond  the  dott^  lines  at  ihe  ends  of  the  figures. 

The  hollow  pieces  of  ivory  are  treated  much  in  the  same  manner  as  those  which  are  solid,  and  into 
wliich  latter  condition  they  are  sometimes  temporarily  changed,  by  rasping  a  piece  of  common  wood,  such 
as  beech,  to  fit  into  the  hollow,  driving  it  in  pretty  securely,  but  so  as  not  to  endanger  splitting  the  iyory 
the  work  is  then  centred  as  recently  explained,  the  chuck  and  centre  being  in  this  case  received  in  th« 
wood. 

With  the  hollow  pieces,  the  process  of  turning  must  be  repeated  on  their  inner  surfSaces,  for  whidi 
purpose  a  side  cutting  tool,  with  a  long  handle  for  a  secure  grasp,  should  be  used :  the  tocl  should  be 
neld  very  firmly,  so  as  to  withstand  the  jerkmg  intermittent  nature  of  the  cut,  tmtil  the  urogvilarities  are 
reduced. 

For  this  purpose  the  sliding-rest  is  very  desirable,  as  the  tool  is  then  held  perfectly  fiist  without  eflbrt 
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HI  the  part  of  the  individual,  and  if  the  chucking  be  correctly  done,  the  greatest  possible  economy  of  the 
material  is  attained ;  the  hand  tools  succeed  very  well  on  the  outer  surface,  as  tne  rest  or  support  upoq 
wliidi  they  are  then  placed  is  so  close  to  every  point  of  the  exterior  surface,  that  they  may  be  held  se- 
curely with  less  effort,  althouffh  the  sliding-rest  is  nevertheless  desirable  there  alsa 

When  the  ivory  hollow  is  Sun,  and  feur  from  circular,  the  material  would  be  turned  entirely  into 
thavings,  in  attempting  to  produce  a  circular  ring ;  the  circular  dotted  lines  in  Figs.  43  and  44,  are  in- 
tended to  explain  this.  Fig.  43  might  be  tum^  into  an  oval  ring ;  but  it  is  more  usual  to  cut  such 
inegnlar  hollows  into  small  souare  and  round  pieces,  as  explained. 

When  thin  rings  or  short  tubes  are  required,  they  are  frequently  cut  one  out  of  the  other  in  the  lathe, 
in  preference  to  wasting  the  material  in  shavings ;  this  is  done  with  the  parting  tool,  as  in  Fig.  54 ;  an 
- — ' "1  being  made  of  uniform  diameter  from  each  end,  and  continued  parallel  with  the  axis,  until  the 


two  cots  meet  in  the  oen^e ;  very  short  pieces  may  be  thus  divided  from  the  one  end  only.  When  the 
rings  are  laige  and  thin,  it  is  desu*able  to  plug  them  at  one  or  both  ends,  with  a  thfh  piece  of  dry  wood, 
turned  as  a  plug  to  fill  the  diameter,  and  prevent  the  ivory  from  becoming  oval  in  the  course  ol 
drying. 

rig.  66  explains  the  mode  of  preparing  such  an  object  as  a  snuff-box  out  of  a  solid  block ;  that  is, 
with  the  ordinary  parting  tool  entered  fr^m  the  fronts  and  the  inside  parting  tool  entered  from  within ; 
the  indsions  of  which  meet  and  remove  a  series  of  rings.  The  dotted  lines  represent  the  paths  of  the 
respective  tools,  the  shaded  parts  the  ring  obtained,  and  the  black  lines  the  tools  themselves.  An 
aperture  must  necessarily  be  made  in  the  centre,  of  a  diameter  eqnal  to  the  extreme  width  of  the  tool ; 
bat  after  the  removal  of  the  first,  or  central  ring,  a  tool  of  considerably  larger  size  may  be  used  to  ex- 
tract a  much  wider  ring ;  and  a  little  tallow  or  oil  applied  to  the  parting  tools,  will,  in  a  great  measure^ 
prevent  the  shavings  of  the  ivory  from  sticldng  to  them  and  impeding  their  progres& 

Ivory  requires  a  similar  diying,  or  seasoning,  to  that  recommended  for  wood ;  as  when  the  pieces  cut 
out  of  the  tooth  are  too  suddenly  exposed  to  hot  dry  air,  they  crack  and  warp  nearly  after  the  same 
manner  as  wood,  and  the  risk  is  the  greater  the  larger  the  pieces ;  and  on  this  account  ornaments  turned 
out  of  ivory  or  wood,  especially  those  composed  of  many  parts,  should  net  be  placed  upon  those 
chtmney-pieces  which,  from  their  size,  are  so  close  to  the  fire  as  to  become  heated  thereby  in  any  sensi* 
ble  manner. 

Notwithstanding  the  difierence  between  the  component  parts  of  wood  and  ivory,  and  that  the  latter 
does  not  absorb  water  in  any  material  degree,  it  is  subject  to  all  the  changes  of  size  and  figure  experi 
enoed  by  the  woods,  and  in  one  respect  it  exceeds  them,  as  ivory  alters  in  length  as  well  as  tkdtk 
whereas  frx>m  the  former  change  wood  is  comparatively  free. 

The  diange,  however,  is  very  much  less  in  the  direction  of  the  length  than  the  width ;  this  is  particu 
larly  experienced  in  billiard-baUs,  which  soon  exhibit  a  difference  in  the  two  diameters,  if  the  air  of  th» 
apartment  in  which  they  are  used  differ  materially  from  tliat  in  which  the  ivory  had  been  previously 
kept  The  balls  are  usually  roughly  turned  to  the  sphere  for  some  months  before  they  are  used,  to 
allow  the  material  to  become  thoroughly  dry  before  being  turned  truly  spherical ;  and  in  some  of  th^* 
chbs  they  even  take  the  precaution  of  keeping  the  rough  balls  in  their  own  billiard-room  for  a  period, 
to  expose  them  to  the  identical  atmosphere  in  which  they  will  be  used 

It  may  be  asked,  what  means  there  are  of  bleaching  ivory  which  has  become  discolored  ;  the  author 
regrets  to  add  that  he  is  unacquainted  with  any  of  value.  It  is  recommended  in  various  popular  works 
to  Bcrob  the  ivory  with  Trent  sand  and  water,  and  similar  grittv  materials ;  but  these  would  only  pro- 
dooe  a  sensible  effect^  by  the  removal  of  the  external  surface  of  the  material,  which  would  be  fatal  to 
objects  delicately  carved  by  hand,  or  with  revolving  cutting  instruments  applied  to  the  lathe. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  truly  advanced,  that  ivory  suffers  the  least  change  of  color  when  it  is  exposed  to- 
the  UgiU,  and  ddeely  covered  with  a  glass  shade.  It  assumes  its  most  nearly  white  condition  when  the 
oil,  with  which  it  is  naturally  combing  is  recently  evaporated;  and  it  is  the  custom  in  some  thin  works, 
•uch  as  the  keys  of  pianofortes,  to  hasten  this  period,  by  placing  them  for  a  few  hours  in  an  oven  heated  * 
in  a  very  moderate  aegree,  although  the  more  immediate  object  is  to  cause  the  pieces  to  shrink  before- 
^hey  are  glued  upon  the  wooden  bodies  of  the  keys.  Some  persons  boil  the  transparent  ivory  in  pearl- 
ash  and  water  to  whiten  it;  this  appears  to  act  by  the  superficial  extraction  of  the  oily  matter  as  iii< 
bone,  although  it  is  very  much  better  not  to  resort  to  the  practice,  which  is  principally  employed  to- 
roDjer  that  ivory  which  is  partly  opaque  and  partly  transparent,  of  more  nearly  uniform  appearance. 

It  is  imagined  by  some  tnat  ivory  may  be  softened  so  as  to  admit  of  being  moulded  like  horn  oi 
kortotsesheU :  its  difierent  analysis  contradicts  this  expectation ;  thick  pieces  suffer  no  change  in  boiling' 
"^ater,  thin  pieces  become  a  little  more  flexible,  and  tW  shavinp  give  off  their  jelly,  which  substance 
ii  occasionally  prepared  from.  them.    Truly,  the  caustic  alkali  will  act  upon  ivory  as  well  as  upon  most* 
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animal  eubstanoee,  yet  it  ooly  does  bo  by  deoomposiiig  it ;  iyory,  when  exposed  to  the  alkalies,  fint  b» 
comes  unctuous  or  sapooaoeous  on  its  outer  surface,  then  soft,  if  in  thin  plates,  and  it  may  be  ultimately 
dissolved,  provided  the  alkali  be  ooocentrated ;  but  it  does  not  in  any  such  case  resume  its  first  con- 
dition. 

Ivory  is  not  in  all  cases  used  in  solid  pieces,  to  which  the  foregoing  remarks  principally  apply ;  but 
is  frequently  cut  into  thin  leaves  and  ^lued  upon  fabrics  of  wood,  for  the  manufacture  of  small  orna- 
mental boxes,  and  works  of  various  kmds,  after  the  manner  of  the  veneers  of  wood,  or  the  plates  of 
tortoiseshell ;  it  is  also  used  in  buhl  works,  combined  with  ebony.  Such  thin  plates  are  usually  cut  out 
of  the  solid  block,  parallel  with  the  axis  of  the  tooth,  as  at  c  d^  in  Fig.  60,  with  a  fine  feaUier-edge 
veneer  saw;  but  the  mode  introduced  in  Russia  for  cutting  veneers  spimlly  firom  a  cylindnvRl  block  of 
wood,  with  a  knife  of  equal  length,  (as  if  the  veneer  were  uncoiled  like  a  piece  of  silk  or  cloth  from  a 
roller,)  has  been  latterly  applied  to  the  preparation  of  ivory  into  similar  veneers,  converting  the  cylinder 
of  ivory  into  one  ribbon,  probably  by  the  action  of  a  reciprocating-saw.* 

The  modes  pursued  in  these  veneered  works  are  analogous  to  those  to  be  described  in  the 
article  in  reference  to  woods ;  it  is,  therefore,  onlv  necessary  to  a^  d  a  few  words  on  the  white-fish 
glue,  or  "  Diamond  cement,"  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  which  is  very  often  used  for  ivory-work,  both  in 
attaching  ivory  to  ivory,  and  ivory  to  wood. 

This  cement  is  made  of  isinglass,  (which  is  prepared  firom  the  sound,  or  swimming-bladder  of  the 
sturgeon,)  dissolved  in  diluted  spirits  of  wine,  or  more  usually  in  common  gin.  The  two  are  mixed  in  a 
bottle  loosely  corked,  and  gent^  simmered  in  a  vessel  containing  boiling  water :  in  about  an  hour  the 
isinf  lass  will  be  dissolved  and  ready  for  use ;  when  cold,  it  shomd  appear  as  on  opaque,  milk-white, 
hard  jelly ;  it  is  remelted  by  immersion  in  warm  water,  but  the  cork  snould  be  at  the  time  loosened, 
and  it  may  be  necessary,  after  a  time,  to  add  a  little  spirit  to  replace  that  lost  by  evaporation.  Isin- 
glass, dissolved  in  water  alone,  soon  decomposes. 

Factitious  ivory  and  tortois^ell  have  been  prepared  in  France  in  thm  plates  or  veneers. 

Having  adverted  to  many  animal  substances  suitable  to  the  mechanical  arts,  obtained  from  various 
inhabitants  of  the  land  and  water,  let  me,  in  conclusion,  mention  some  that  are  obtained  from  the 
feathered  tribes — iSunely,  the  eggs  of  birds ;  which,  although  of  limited  application  in  the  arts  of  em- 
bellishment, have  at  all  ages  served  as  modds  or  standards  of  beautiful  (arm. 

They  may  be  made  to  answer  in  a  very  perfect  manner  for  the  bodies  of  vases,  the  feet  and  upper 
parts  of  which  are  turned  out  of  wood  or  ivory ;  for  this  purpose  the  egg-shells  have  been  commcmly 
used  in  their  entire  state,  a  hole  having  been  made  at  the  top  and  bottom  for  the  extraction  of  theu* 
contents,  and  the  attachment  of  the  remaining  parts.  I  have  now  the  pleasure  to  brin^  before  the 
reader  a  method  of  cutting  the  shells  of  the  eggs  of  our  various  domestic  fowls,  and  other  birds,  for  the 
ft)rmation  of  vases  with  detacfied  covers. 

In  the  accompanying  drawing  is  represented  the  nose  of  a  lathe,  with  an  egg  chucked  ready  for  cutr 
ting.  Fig.  66  is  the  section  of  a  chuck  for  holding  the  eggs  to  prepare  them  for  the  chuck  represented 
in  Fig.  67. 

Fig.  66  is  what  is  generally  termed  a  spring  chuck, 
and  is  made  by  rollii^  stout  paper,  thoroughly  moist- 
ened with  glue,  upon  a  metal  or  hard-wo<^  cylinder, 
the  surface  of  which  has  been  greased  to  prevent 
the  paper  adhering  to  it,  and  ui>on  which  it  must  re- 
main until  perfectly  dry,  when  it  may  be  removed, 
and  cut  or  turned  in  the  lathe  as  occasion  may  re- 
quire. 

This  sort  of  chuck  is  very  light,  easily  made,  and 
well  adapted  for  the  brittle  material  it  is  intended  to 
hold.  Before  fixing  the  egg  in  it,  the  inner  sur&ce 
should  be  rubbed  with  some  adhesive  substance, 
(common  diachylon  answers  exceedingly  well ;)  when 
this  is  done^  the  egg  should  be  carefully  placed  in 
the  chuck,  the  la&e  being  slowly  kept  m  motion 
by  one  hand,  whilst  with  the  other  the  operator 
must  adjust  its  position,  until  he  observes  that  it  runs 
perfectly  true ;  then,  with  a  sharp-pointed  tool  he 
must  mark  the  centre,  and  drill  a  nole  sufficiently 
large  for  the  wire  in  the  chuck,  Fig.  67,  to  pass  fireely 
through. 

When  this  is  done,  the  ega  must  be  reversed,  and 
the  same  operation  repeated  on  the  opposite  end ; 
its  contents  must  then  be  removed  by  blowing  care- 
fully through  it:  it  is  now  ready  for  cutting,  for  which  purpose  it  must  be  fixed  in  the  chuck  shown  in 
Fig.  67,  which  is  made  as  follows : 

A  is  a  chuck  of  box,  or  other  hard  wood,  having  a  recess  turned  in  it  at  a  5,  into  which  is  fitted  a 
piece  of  cork,  as  a  soft  substance  for  the  egg  to  rest  against  B  is  a  small  cup  of  wood,  with  a  piece  of 
cork  fitted  into  it,  serving  the  same  purpose  as  that  in  A    A  piece  of  brass,  d;  is  to  be  firmly  screwed 


into  the  chuck  A,  and  into  that  a  st^  wire,  screwed  on  the  outer  ead. 


tvory  spirally 


•  MoDsleiir  H.  Pape,  of  Paris,  planororie  manufkcturer,  has  taken  out  patents  for  this  method  of  cntt 
iBto  abeelo.    A  specimen,  17  Inches  by  38  inches,  and  about  one-thirtieth  of  an  inch  thick,  glued  upon  a  Board,'  may  b« 
leeo  at  the  Polytechnic  ExhibiUon  in  Regent^treet,  and  M.  Pape  adyertiaee  to  supply  sheets  as  kuse  as  30  by  150  inchea. 
lis  has  veneered  a  pianoforte  entirely  with  ivory. 
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ANIMAL  STRENGTH.  Of  aU  the  first  movers  of  machineiy,  the  force  deriTed  from  l&e  strength 
of  man  or  other  animals,  was  first  xuSdd ;  and  at  present,  in  a  mnltitode  of  cases  is  still  the  most  conve- 
nient. As  horses  were  formerly  employed  for  the  same  purposes  as  water-wheels,  wind-mills,  and 
steam-oiginee  now  are,  it  has  heoome  nsoal  to  calculate  the  ef^  of  these  machines  as  equivalent  to  so 
many  horses ;  and  animal  strength  hecomes  thns  a  sort  of  measnre  of  mechanical  force. 

When  an  animal  is  at  rest,  and  exerts  its  strength  against  any  ohstacle,  then  the  force  of  the  animal 
b  greatest,  or  the  animal  when  standing  still,  wiU  sapport  the  greatest  load.  If  the  animal  begins  to 
more,  then  it  cannot  support  so  great  a  load,  because  a  part  of  its  strength  must  be  employed  to  efiPoct 
the  motion,  and  the  greater  the  speed  with  which  the  animal  moves,  the  less  will  be  the  force  exerted  on 
the  obstacle,  or  Hm  less  fdll  be  the  load  which  it  is  able  to  cany,  for  the  greater  will  be  the  portion  of 
its  strength  directed  to  the  movement  of  its  own  body ;  and  there  will  be  a  speed  with  which  the  animal 
can  move  and  carry  no  load,  but  where  the  whole  of  its  strength  is  employed  in  keeping  up  its  velocity. 

It  is  dear  that  in  the  first  and  last  of  these  cases,  the  useful  effect  of  the  animal  is  nothing,  in  a  me- 
chanical point  of  view.  There  must  however  be  a  certain  relation  between  the  load  and  speed  of  the 
animal,  in  which  the  useful  eSdct  is  a  mflTPw^nn^,  It  has  been  found  that  the  mechanical  effect  of  any 
animal  at  work  during  a  given  time,  is  greatest  when  the  animal  moves  with  one-third  of  the  greatest 
velocitv  with  which  it  can  move  xmload^  and  the  load  which  it  bears  is  four-ninths  of  that  which  it 
can  only  move.  The  mechanical  eflfeot  of  any  animal  depends  upon  the  load  which  it  carries,  and  the 
^>eed  with  winch  it  moves,  conjointly ;  and  thus  to  find  the  mechanical  effect  of  an  animal,  we  have 
ook  to  nraltiply  the  load  by  the  speed ;  hence  the  mechanical  effect  of  a  man  carrying  a  load  of  60  lbs., 
and  moving  at  the  rate  of  8  feet  in  the  second,  is  8  x  60=180.  When  a  man  goes  up  a  stair  unloaded, 
his  quanti^  of  action  is  the  greatest  pos^ble,  but  his  useful  effect  is  nothing.  When  he  is  loaded  his 
ooantity  of  action  is  less,  but  his  useful  effect  is  more  than  formerly.  In  fact,  it  was  found  by  Coulomb, 
mat  the  greatest  useful  effect  was  produced  when  the  weight  which  the  man  bore  was  0*756,  or  f  of  his 
weight ;  or  «««n™^ng  the  weight  of  the  man  to  be  150  lbs.,  the  load  would  be  112^  lbs. 

Wlien  a  man  travels  unloa£d  on  a  level  road  for  several  days,  he  can  hardly  walk  more  than  81  miles 
a  day,  which  gives  for  the  quantity  of  a  man's  action  in  this  way  7700  lbs.,  carried  1094  yards.  The 
quantity  of  action  of  a  man  walking  up  a  stair,  is  to  that  when  he  walks  on  a  level  road,  as  1  to  17. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  average  amount  of  mechanical  effect  produced  by  men  and  animals 
ID  different  appucations ;  the  animal  wooing  with  a  mean  velocity  and  effort  during  an  average  day's 
vodc,  thereby  producing  the  maximum  effect 


N«tan  of  tlx«  work. 


Effort  «<• 
«rt«d. 


Velocity  p«r 

MCODd. 


Effitct  n»i 

MOOIHl. 


Meehan  eal  effect 
per  day. 


Man  working  at  a  lever,  as  in  pumping,     . 
'*   at  a  crank.    Length  of  crank  16  to  18  inehes 

height  of  axis  of  shaft  86  to  89  inches,    . 
**   tread-mili  at  level  of  axis, 


at  angle  of  84°  from  the  vertieal, 

**    at  a  vertieal  d^tan. 

Hone  at  a  whim  gin  not  leas  than  20  feet  radius. 
Draught  by  traces,  according  to  Oeistner :  Weicht 

Man, 150 

Hoiae,. 600 

Mole, 600 

Ox. 600 
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IT. 

128. 
25.1 
26.* 

158. 

80. 
120. 
100. 
120. 


as 

2.4 

0.48 

2.25 

1.9 

2.9 

2.5 
4. 
8.5 
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87.40 

40.8 
6t44 
57.75 
4a45 
448.7 

m 

480. 
861). 
800. 


1.07&560 

1.175.040 
1.769.472 
1.668.200 
1.896.860 
12.77^560 

2.160.000 
ia824W)0 
10.080.000 

a640.000 


Desaguliers  and  Sweaton  state  the  strength  of  a  horse  to  be  equivalent  to  five  men ;  French  writers  to 
seven ;  Dr.  Gregoiy  to  six.  It  is  however  to  be  remarked  in  comparing  the  strength  of  a  horse  with 
that  of  a  man,  that  the  most  advantageous  way  to  apply  the  strength  of  tiie  one,  is  ^o  least  advantage- 
ous to  the  other.  The  worst  way  to  apply  the  strengtii  of  the  horse,  is  to  make  him  carry  a  weight  up 
a  steep  hiU,  while  the  structure  m  man  fits  him  very  well  for  that  purpose. 

When  a  horse  is  employed  in  a  gin,  as  is  often  practised  in  grinding  and  threshing  mills,  it  is  desirable 
to  give  as  great  a  diameter  as  possible  to  the  circle  in  which  the  animal  walks.  In  practice  it  may  be 
stated,  that  the  diameter  of  the  gin  walk  ought  not  to  be  less  than  25  or  80  feet 

According  to  Desaguliers,  a  horse's  power  is  equivalent  to  44000  lbs.  raised  one  foot  high  in  one 
minute  of  time.    During  8  hours,  according  to  Watt,  88000  lbs. 

ANNEALING.  Glass,  cast  irtm,  and  steel,  together  with  other  substances,  when  heated,  and  then 
allowed  suddenly  to  cool,  become  hard  and  brittle,  a  circumstance  which  often  renders  them  unfit  for 
tiie  porpoaes  for  which  they  are  intended.  To  obviate  this  inconvenience,  these  bodies  are,  when  heat- 
ed, allowed  gradually  to  cool,  and  this  process  is  called  annealing.  Glass  vessels  after  having  been 
blown,  are  placed  in  an  oven  called  the  lesr^  which  is  situated  immediately  over  the  great  furnace,  where 
they  are  allowed  to  remain  gradually  cooling  for  a  greater  or  less  time  according  to  their  thickness. 
The  beet  way  of  annealing  steel,  is  to  render  it  red  hot  in  »  charcoal  fire,  taking  care  that  the  metal  be 
completely  covered,  and  &en  allowing  the  fire  to  go  gradually  out  of  its  own  accord.  Cast  iron  cannot 
be  managed  in  this  way,  as,  beiuff  biUky,  the  expense  of  charcoal  would  be  enormous ;  it  is  therefore 
usual  to  employ  turf  or  cinders,  we  process  being  otherwise  conducted  the  same  way  as  with  steel.  In 
annealing  cast  iron,  it  is  not  desirable  that  the  metal  should  be  brought  to  any  more  than  a  red  heat, 
ts  otherwise  the  smaller  pieces,  and  thin  bars  might  not  only  bend,  but  even  melt.  In  annealing  cast 
faxm  when  the  pieces  are  numerous,  and  the  fire  too  small,  or,  when  it  is  suspected  that  the  heat  of  the  fire 
when  left  to  itself  may  become  too  great,  the  pieces  are,  when  red  hot,  buried  in  dry  saw  dust,  and  in 
tiiat  state  allowed  to  anneal  One  great  advantage  of  annealing  cast  iron,  is,  that  if  it  is  afterwards  sub- 
jected  to  a  partial  heating,  it  is  less  liable  to  warp  than  it  would  otherwise  be.    The  character  of  cast 
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iron  is  not  in  taxy  way  altered  by  annealing,  except  that  it  is  rendered  more  malleable.  Cast  iron  when 
employed  in  cutlery,  is  commonly  bedded  in  some  poor  iron  ore,  or  some  substances  which  give  out  ox- 
ygen, and  kept  in  a  state  little  short  of  fusion  for  twenty-four  hours ;  it  is  then  found  to  ^  in  a  state 
not  unfit  for  some  kinds  of  edge  tools  and  nails,  and  to  retain  a  considerable  portion  of  that  maHeabfl- 
ity  imparted  to  it  by  annealing.  It  is  remaj^ble,  that  annealing  makes  copper  hard  and  brittle,  and 
that  sudden  cooling  has  the  contrary  effect    See  jRoy. 

ANNIHILATOR.    See  Fire  AsNiHiuiToa 

ANTHRACITE  COAL.     See  Coal. 

ANTIMONY,  a  metal  usnally  found  in  a  crude  state  combined  with  sulphur,  of  a  bluish-white  color 
crystalline  texture,  brittle  and  easily  pulverized. 

Manvfacture. — The  smelting  of  this  metal  is  very  simple.  The  crude  ore  is  picked  by  hand ;  the 
pieces  are  broken  to  the  size  of  an  egg ;  and  by  means  of  a  hand  hammer,  the  gangue,  such  as  quartz, 
barytes,  or  carbonate  of  lime  is  removed.  These  pieces  may  be  heated  in  an  earthenware  pot,  in  the 
bottom  of  which  is  a  small  aperture.  The  sulphuret  of  this  metal,  melting  at  a  veiy  low  heat,  will 
flow  out  from  the  gangue,  and  may  be  gathered  in  another  pot  set  below.  The  operation  used  to  be 
performed  in  this  manner;  but  as  it  is  expensive,  the  ore  is  at  present  melted  in  a  reverberatory  furnace, 
the  hearth  of  which  is  veiy  concave,  and  formed  of  sand.  In  the  centre  of  the  hearth,  at  its  deepest 
part,  there  is  a  tap-hole  which  communicates  with  one  of  the  long  sides  of  the  furnace.  The  ore  on  be- 
ing sorted,  is  spread  over  the  hearth  of  the  f\imace,  and  is  there  melted.  The  tap-hole  is  stopped  by 
dense  coal-dust,  while  the  reduction  is  going  on. 

Utes  of  ilnftmofi^.-— Besides  its  employment  in  medicine,  it  is  much  used  for  forming  alloys ;  of  these 
type-metal,  and  anti-friction-metal — ^which  is  type-metal  with  the  addition  of  copper — are  those  most 
used.  Eighty  parts  of  lead  and  twenty  of  antimony  form  type  metal ;  to  thi»  commonly  five  or  six 
parts  of  bismuth  are  added.  Tin  80  parts,  antimony  20,  is  music  metal ;  it  is  also  composed  of  62.8 
tin,  8  antimony,  26  copper,  and  8.2  iron.  Plate  pewter  alBO  contains  from  5  to  7  per  cent,  of  antimony ; 
89  tin,  7  antimony,  2  copper,  2  iron,  is  one  of  these  compositions.  Britannia  metal  contains  frequently 
an  equal  amount  of  antimony.  Queen's  metal  is  75  tin,  8  antimony,  8  bismuth,  and  9  lead.  Antimony 
and  tin,  melted  together  in  equal  parts,  form  a  moderately  hard,  brittle,  but  very  brilliant  alloy,  which 
is  not  soon  tarnished,  and  is  frequently  employed  for  small  speculums  in  telescopes.  Crude  antimony  it 
employed  for  purifying  gold. 

ANVIL.    See  Forgino. 

APPLE-TREE.    See  Woods,  varieties  of. 

APRICOT-TREE.    See  Woods,  varieties  of. 

APS.     See  Woods,  varieties  of. 

AQUEDUCT,  a  conduit  for  water :  as  an  illustration  of  an  Aqueduct  for  the  conveyance  of  a  canal 
across  a  river  we  instance  the  Aqueduct  Wire  Suspension,  over  the  Alleghany  River  at  Pittsbui^,  con- 
structed under  the  superintendence  of  J(^n  A.  Roebling,  at  the  western  termination  of  the  Pennsylvania 
CanaL  This  work  consists  of  7  spans,  of  160  feet  each,  from  centre  to  centre  of  pier.  The  trunk  is 
of  wood,  and  1140  feet  long,  14  feet  wide  at  bottom,  ]6|  feet  on  top,  the  sides  8^  feet  deep.  These,  as 
well  as  the  bottom,  are  composed  of  a  double  course  of  2^  inch  white-pine  plank  laid  diagonally,  the 
two  courses  crossing  each  oUier  at  right  anglea  llie  bottom  of  the  trunk  rests  up6n  transverse  beams, 
arranged  in  pairs,  four  feet  apart ;  between  these,  the  posts  which  support  the  sides  of  the  trunk  are 
let  in  with  dovetailed  tenons,  secured  by  bolts.  The  outside  posts  which  support  the  sidewalk  and  tow- 
path,  incline  outwards,  and  are  connected  with  the  beams  in  a  similar  manner.  Each  trunk  post  is  held 
by  two  braces,  2^^  x  10  inches,  and  connected  with  the  outside  po^ts  by  a  double  joint  of  2^  x  10.  The 
trunk-posts  are  7  inches  square  on  top,  and  7  x  14  at  the  heel ;  the  transverse  beams  are  27  feet  long 


and  16x6  inches ;  the  space  between  two  adjoining  is  4  inches.  It  will  be  observed  that  all  parts  of 
whe  framing  are  double  with  the  exception  of  the  posts,  so  as  to  admit  the  suspension  rods.  Each  paii 
of  beams  b  supported  on  each  side  of  the  trunk  by  a  double  suspension  rod  of  l^th  inch  round  iron, 
bent  in  the  shape  of  a  stirrup,  and  mounted  on  a  tmiall  cast  iron  saddle,  which  rests  on  the  cable.  These 
saddles  are  connected  on  top  of  the  cables,  by  links,  which  diminish  in  size  from  the  pier  towards  the 
centre.  The  sides  of  the  tmnk  set  solid  against  the  bodies  of  masonry,  which  are  erected  on  each  pier 
and  abutment  as  bases  for  the  pyramids  which  support  the  cables.     These  pyramids  which  are  cou- 
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•tracted  of  8  blocks  of  a  durable,  coarse,  hard  grained  sand-stone,  rise  5  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sidewalk  and  towpadi,  and  measure  8x5  feet  on  top,  and  4  x  6|  feet  at  base.  The  ample  width  of  the 
tow  tnd  fix>t  path  is  therefore  contracted  on  every  pier;  bnt  this  arrangement  proves  no  inconvenience, 
and  was  necessai^  for  the  suspension  of  tho  cables  next  to  the  trunk. 

The  caps  which  cover  the  saddles  aud  cables  on  the  pyramids  rise  8  feet  above  the  inside  or  trunk 
railing,  and  would  obstruct  the  free  passage  of  the  tow-Une ;  but  this  is  obviated  by  an  iron  rod  which 
passes  over  the  top  of  the  cap  and  forms  a  gradual  slope  down  to  the  railing  on  each  side  of  the  pyramid. 
The  wire  cables^  which  are  the  mam  support  of  the  structure,  are  suspended  next  to  the  trunk,  one 
cm  each  ude ;  each  of  these  two  cables  is  exactly  7  inches  in  diameter,  perfectly  solid  and  compact,  and 
constructed  in  one  piece  fipom  shore  to  shore,  1176  feet  long ;  it  is  composed  of  1,900  wires  of  ^th  inch 
thickness,  which  are  laid  parallel  to  each  other.  Great  care  has  been  taken  to  insure  an  equal  tension 
of  the  wires.  Oxidadon  is  guarded  against  by  a  varnish  applied  to  each  wire  separately ;  their  preser- 
vation, however,  is  insured  for  certain  by  a  dose,  compact,  and  continuous  wrapping,  made  of  annealed 
wire,  and  laid  on  by  machineiy  in  the  most  perfect  manner.  The  extremities  of  the  cables  do  not 
extend  below  ground,  but  connect  with  anchor  chains,  which  in  a  curved  line,  pass  through  Urge  masses 
of  masonry,  £be  last  links  occupying  a  vertical  position :  the  chains  below  ground  are  imb^ded  and 
completelj  surrounded  by  cement.  Where  the  cables  rest  on  the  saddles,  their  size  is  increased  at  two 
poiiiis  by  introducing  short  wires,  and  thus  forming  swells,  which  fit  into  corresponding  recesses  of  the 
casting:  Between  these  swells  the  cable  is  forcibly  pressed  down  by  three  sets  of  strong  iron  wedges, 
driven  tiirou^  openings  which  are  cast  in  the  side  of  the  saddle. 

AQUEDUCTS,  for  the  water  supply  of  cities.  The  Aqueduct  of  Spoleto,  constructed  in  741  by  The- 
odoiie,  king  of  the  Groths,  to  communicate  with  the  town  of  Spoleto,  is  situated  on  the  summit  of  a  moun- 
tain. It  is  one  of  the  handsomest  structures  of  the  kind,  and  remains  entire  to  the  present  day.  In 
crossmg  the  river  De  La  Morgia^  the  channel-way  is  supported  upon  two  tiers  of  Ck>thic  arches,  the 
k>wer  containing  ten  grand  arches,  and  the  latter  thirty.  The  length  of  this  arcade  is  800  feet,  the 
breadtii  44,  and  the  height  420.  The  Aqueduct  of  Caserta,  built  in  1758  by  Charles  III.  of  Naples,  is 
also  an  expensive  and  gigantic  structure ;  one  of  its  arcades  consisting  of  three  tiers  of  arches,  1724 
teet  long,  and  190  feet  in  height  In  France,  that  which  conducts  the  waters  of  St.  Clements,  and  Dn 
Bonlidon  to  Montpelier,  is  perhaps  the  most  beautifuL  It  was  built  under  the  superintendence  of  M. 
Pitot,  and  required  thirteen  years  for  its  completion.  The  principal  arcade  is  90  feet  high,  and  consists 
of  two  tiers — the  lowest  containing  90,  and  the  upper  210  arches.  That  of  Arcueil  deserves  next  to  be 
noticed.  It  was  originally  built  by  the  Emperor  Julian,  a.d.  860,  to  bring  water  to  Paris,  and  supplied 
the  palace  and  hot-baths,  but  was  destroyed  by  the  Normans.  After  it  had  been  in  disuse  for  800  years, 
it  was  rebuilt  in  1634;  again  repaired  in  1777;  and  fresh  sums  have  lately  been  devoted  to  tho  same 
purpose  by  the  city  of  Paris.  The  arcade  over  the  valley  of  Arcueil  consists  of  25  arches,  is  72  feet 
high,  and  1,200  feet  long.  The  Aqueduct  of  Lisbon,  completed  in  1788,  is  about  three  leagues  in 
length,  and  in  some  part  of  its  course  has  been  excavated  through  hills ;  but  near  the  city  it  is  carried 
over  a  de^  valley,  for  a  length  of  2,400  feet,  by  several  bold  arches,  the  largest  of  which  has  a  height 
of  250  feet,  and  a  span  of  115  feet. 

AQUEDUCT,  CROTON,  for  the  supply  of  the  City  of  New  York.  The  Croton  River  rises  in  Put- 
nam Count/  in  three  springs,  whose  rivulets  unite  near  Owentown ;  its  water  is  increased  by  the  surplus 
of  several  lakes,  which  collect  the  water  of  the  country  by  different  small  streams  above  and  under 
ground.  The  route  for  the  conduit  canal  commences  near  the  village  of  MechanicsvUle,  runs  along  the 
Mt  dioro  (looking  downward)  of  the  Croton,  and  the  left  shore  of  the  Hudson  River,  and  crosses  Har- 
lem River  by  High  Bridge  to  the  city.  The  execution  of  the  work  was  intrusted  to  Mr.  John  B.  Jervis, 
a  practical  aiid  experienced  engineer,  who  had  been  previously  engaged  in  the  execution  of  state  canals. 
Hie  line  of  the  aqueduct  was  portioned  off  into  4  divisions  of  10  to  1 1  miles  extent  each,  by  Mr.  Jervis 
die  diief  engineer.  1st  division  contained  the  dam,  and  stretched  some  distance  below  Sing-Smg,  the  2d 
to  Cook's  ran,  the  8d  to  Fordham  Church,  and  the  4th  to  the  distributing  reservoir.  The  whole  amount 
of  the  work  was  given  out  in  99  Sections,  one  after  the  other,  under  contract 

Tni  Crotoic  Dail — ^At  the  above-mentioned  point,  the  dam  was  erected  in  order  to  raise 
the  water,  and  to  form  the  Croton  lake.  Fig.  61  shows  the  profile  of  the  river.  At  first  a  length 
of  only  90  feet  was  given  for  the  dam  B,  and  this  part  was  erected  after  the  profile  of  Fig.  59,  with  a  con- 
Btniction  similar  to  that  of  Fig.  62,  extending  then  only  from  a  to  6,  Fig.  61,  occasion  for  which  was  given 
by  the  rock  lying  here  afibrdmg  a  good  foimdation :  the  remainder  of  the  river  profile  to  d^  was  to  be 
filled  with  an  earth  embankment  A.  considerable  freshet,  however,  carried  away  this  embankment  when 
partly  completed,  and  it  was  resolved  to  extend  the  stone  dam  180  feet  further,  to  e.  For  the  erection 
of  this  part,  A,  Figs.  61  and  62,  the  bottom  of  the  river  was  cleared  from  mud  and  boulders,  and  the  piers 
C  and  D,  of  12  indi  hemlock  timber,  successively  bmlt  up ;  the  waUs  were  connected  together  by  ties,  and 
filled  with  stone  closely  packed  in ;  the  top  was  covered  with  six-inch  plank  of  white  pine,  and  treenailed : 
upon  this  planking,  the  timber-piers  F  and  G  were  erected,  but  only  F  covered  with  plank.  While  erect- 
ii^  those  piers,  the  space  E  was  filled  with  concrete,  and  the  piers  near  the  top  connected  with  ties. 
Both  iheae  piers,  together  with  their  filling  of  concrete,  being  tne  armature  of  the  dam,  served  at  the 
aame  time  for  a  coffer-dam  against  the  water  above.  Against  G,  another  timber  pier  was  in  like  man- 
ner ooostmcted,  with  but  one  timber  wall ;  in  place  of  tiie  other,  andiors  of  roimd  timber  were  laid  in, 
and  wiUi  the  ties  joggled  together.  The  (imber  of  these  piers  is  of  hemlock,  12  inches  by  12,  the  ties  of 
white  oak,  7  inches  tnick  at  the  smaller  end,  framed  with  single  dovetails  4  inches  thick.  Fig.  65,  and 
&stened  with  one-inch  treenails,  which  are  placed  10  feet  from  centre  to  centre.  The  pier-timbers.  Figs.  68 
and  66,  are  treenailed  80  mches  deep,  with  2-inch  treenails  of  white  oak.  These  nails  are  sometimes  put 
nearer  together,  and  the  ties  likewise.  The  planking  is  of  white  pine.  When  the  timber  piers  had 
reached  a  certain  height,  the  piers  K  K,  of  four  compartments,  were  put  down,  two  of  which,  the  nearest  to 
(ow  water,  were  packed  out  with  stone ;  the  two  omers  were  filled  with  concrete,  and  formed  the  coffisr* 
dam  against  the  water  below  the  dam.    The  courses  were  of  12  by  12  inch  hemlock ;  the  ties  of  oak,  8 
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ioclies  at  the  smaller  end,  and  6  feet  apart  from  centre  to  centre ;  the  treenails  of  the  rqnared  timber  ths 
Bsme.  The  uppermost  of  them  are  made  of  elm  and  white  oak»  treenailed  every  8  feet,  80  inches  deep, 
2)  inches  in  diuneter.  The  upper  ties.  Figs.  64  and  66,  are  of  elm  12  inches  square ;  to  this  course  of  ties 
a  bed  timber  of  white  elm  is  joggled  and  secured  by  iron  screw-bolts,  Fig.  6G.  Across  these  bed  timbers 
or  caps,  an  apron-planking  of  6-inch  elm  is  ficistened  by  l^inch  locust  (robinia  peeudo  acacia)  tree- 
ittUB  of  13  inches  in  length.  Against  the  rear  of  this  timber  pier  tiie  one  marked  L  was  erected ; 
against  the  back-water  only,  it  has  a  rec^ular  timber  wall.  Fig.  68 :  the  ties  are  secured  by  anchors.  A 
part  of  the  apron  planking  of  this  pier  is  laid  horizontally  in  connection  with  the  apron  of  the  pier  K ;  the 
remainder  is  put  three  feet  lower,  Fig.  62.  After  the  pit  had  been  laid  dry  by  pumps,  the  ground  and 
the  space  at  /were  filled  in  with  concrete  and  levelled  off  On  this  bed  tne  oody  of  the  dam  was  by 
degrees  erected  of  hydraulic  stone-masonry,  according  to  the  bond,  Fig.  67,  and  the  courses  of  &ce-stone 
fbr  the  weir  laid  down.  This  iace-work  is  of  granite,  cut  with  such  closeness  as  to  allow  the  stone  to  be 
laid  with  a  joint  not  exceeding  three-sizteenms  of  an  inch.  The  masonry  is  laid  in  horizontal  courses 
to  8  feet  from  the  eztrados  of  the  fGU^e-work,  where  it  is  in  courses  corresponding  with  the  radii  In 
front  of  the  lip  of  dam  below  the  head-water,  a  fore-embankment,  Figs.  69,  60,  and  62,  was  formed  of 
earth,  and  its  upper  part  secured  with  a  dry  stone-pavement  2  feet  thick. 

In  the  part  of  the  dam  first  erected,  B,  Kg.  61,  at  6,  and  Fig.  60  at  b,  a  waste-weir  is  constructed,  in 
order  to  oraw  off  the  water  of  the  lake  from  a  greater  depth ;  it  consists  of  a  well  with  culverts  having 
tiro  sets  of  gates,  all  of  which  ore  protected  with  a  small  stone-house,  Figs.  60  and  61,  at  6  ;  which  can 
be  reached  by  the  bridge  B,  Figs.  69  and  61. 

At  a  distance  of  300  feet  from  the  lip,  a  secondary  dam.  Figs.  69  and  60,  is  constructed ;  it  is  erected 
of  roond  timber,  filled  up  with  dry  stone.  The  object  of  this  secondary  dam  is  to  divide  the  head  of 
water,  and  by  means  of  the  water-basin  formed  by  it,  to  break  the  body  of  water  running  over  the  weir, 
and  to  keep  the  wood-work  of  the  tunber-piers  K  and  L,  imder  water.  Near  the  left  shore  a  waste- 
weir  is  oonstrocted  in  this  dam,  in  order  to  let  off  the  water  from  the  basin  when  required. 

By  the  construction  of  the  Croton  dam  the  water  was  raised  40  feet,  whereby  the  river  passed  its 
iboros  and  formed  the  Croton  lake :  this  is  the  collecting-reservoir  of  the  aqueduct,  containing  in  it,  at 
a  depth  of  6  feet,  600000000  gallons  of  disposable  water,  above  the  level  that  would  allow  the  aque- 
duct to  discharge  86000000  gaUons  per  day ; — sufficient  for  1760000  inhabitants,  at  the  rate  of  20  sal- 
loos  daily  per  head,  including  manumctories,  shipping,  watering  streets,  gardening,  baths,  <&c  The  now 
of  the  OrotoQ  is  about  27000000  gallons  in  24  hours,  at  the  lowest  stages,  which  continues,  with  mode- 
rate rains,  from  two  to  three  months  in  the  year.  Whenever  the  wants  of  the  dty  may  require  the 
above-mentioned  amount^  it  will  be  necessary  to  draw  from  those  500000000,  daily,  8000000  to  make 
m  these  86000000.  The  amount  of  the  reservour  would  thus  afford  a  supply  for  62  j  days.  Never  has 
the  water  in  summer  been  so  low.  The  supplv  of  the  Croton  from  its  daily  flow,  aided  by  the  reser- 
voir, mav  therefore  be  taken,  with  great  ccamdence,  at  86000000  gallons ;  and  when  the  day  arrives 
that  wfll  require  a  larger  quantity,  it  may  be  obtained  by  constru^ing  other  reservoirs  further  up  the 
stream,  where  there  are  abundant  facilities  for  such  purposes. 

Profilx  of  the  Aqueduct. — At  the  first  consideration  of  the  adopted  plan,  to  conduct  water  from 
the  Croton  river,  an  open  trapezoidal  canal  was  proposed.  The  flow  of  tne  water  over  earth  and  rock 
might,  however,  impregnate  tne  conduit-water  therewith ; — and  as  a  Rood  deal  might  sink  into  the  bot- 
tom, it  became  necessary  to  make  tiie  bed  waterproof;  to  do  this  wiu  tight  earth  seemed  insufficient^ 
thon^^  brick  witii  concrete  imder  it  might  answer.  Tlie  open  canal  remained,  however,  exposed  to  the 
SOD  and  to  evaporation,  as  well  as  to  the  wading  of  catUe,  to  bathing,  and  to  being  filled  up  with  earth, 
boulders,  and  snow  washed  in;  and  might,  in  fine,  freeze  out  in  winter ;  it  became  necessary,  therefore, 
to  cover  it»  as  had  been  found  indispensable  already,  at  deep-cuts,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  villages.  A 
protection  with  a  kind  of  wooden  roof  was  some  time  under  discussion,  (seeming  economical,)  having 
the  deep-cuts  and  timnels  arched.  This  mode  of  roofing,  however,  did  not  seem  impenetrable  to  frost 
and  heat ;  it  was  resolved,  at  last,  to  arch  ihe  whole,  notwithstanding  the  great  expense. 

The  artificial  Croton  lake  stretdies  more  than  6  miles  on  the  line  of  the  origmial  bed  of  the  river, 
which  makes  the  total  length  of  the  whole  work  amoimt  to  60  miles. 

The  regulation  of  all  the  measurements  in  heights  and  depths  was  taken  from  a  ffrade-llne  or  planum 
which  is  7  inches  below  the  intrados  of  the  inverted  arch  at  the  bed  of  the  aqueduct^  being  the  base- 
line or  basis-sur&ce  of  the  aqueductrmasonry,  in  cuttings  into  the  natural  ^und. 

IxHQTK,  Inclination,  and  Geade. — ^The  £eu1  of  the  aqueduct  on  the  contment  is  0.021  per  hundred, 
or  1.1088  feet  per  mile.  The  roofing-arch  follows  accurately  this  inclination,  except  a  distance  of  2276 
feet  next  the  dam,  which  runs  horizontally  at  the  height  of  the  lip  of  the  dam.  At  tne  entrance,  2.98  feet 
were  added  to  the  height^  which  brou^t  this  to  11  feet  6  inches  in  the  clear,  (Fig.  62.)  From  the 
lower  intrados  the  inclination  is  0.0118  per  100,  or  0.69664  feet  per  ii^e,  at  a  distance  of  4.949  miles, 
uliere  it  meets  the  general  inclination  and  the  profile  of  the  aqueduct^  ais  shown  in  Figs.  68,  69,  70 
This  arrangement,  which,  in  a  certain  way,  can  be  considered  as  an  extension  of  the  lake,  renders  it  poe- 
lible  to  draw  water  firom  a  depth  of  11  feet  6  inches,  and  to  carry  ity  under  influence  of  its  head,  with 
]em  fall,  over  this  distance.  At  the  level  of  the  lip  of  the  Croton  dam  the  aqueduct  has  still  a  capacity 
to  draw  off  85000000  gallons  every  24  hours,  as  e^qieriment  has  shown. 
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fVom  the  dam  to  the  meeting  of  the  general  inclination... 

From  here  to  Harlem  river  the  general  inclination  0.021 
per  100  or  1.1088  feet  per  mile  of  6280  feet 

At  the  a<jueduct-bridge  of  Harlem  river  to  the  general 
inclination  2  feet  are  added,  the  water  being  carried 
over  in'pipes  by  a  siphon  of  12  feet 

To  Manhattan  yaUey  the  general  inclination  of  1.1088  feet 
per  mile 

Across  Manhattan  yallej  the  water  passes  in  a  siphon  of 
109  feet  head,  for  that  reason  8  feet  are  addea  to  the 
general  inclination 

From  here  to  the  receiving-reservoir  9  inches  per  mile .... 

From  the  influence-gate  of  this  reservoir  to  its  effluence- 
gate 

To  the  distributing-reservoir  the  water  is  carried  in  a  si- 
phon bj  pipes;  for  the  entire  distance 

Distributmg-reservoir 

These  47.9069  feet  form  the  fell  at  the  bottom  of  the  aque- 
duct; at  the  head  this  bottom  is 11.4633  F. 

below  the  surfece  of  the  lake,  but  only 8.2000  " 

at  the  discharge  in  the  receiving-reservoir 

which  gives 8.2633  ** 

diflerence,  added  to  the  fell  at  bottom ;  this  makes  the 
entire  fall,  or  the  accurate  difference  between  the  surfece 
of  the  Croton  lake  and  that  of  the  distributing-reservoir 

When  to  this  extension  of  the  aqueduct  that  of  the  largo 

mains  is  added,  which  is  about 

we  have  the  following  as  the  entire  length  of  aqueduct 
from  its  head  to  the  distribution  of  the  water,  viz. : — 


L_ 


DisUm 
MUes. 

DOS  in 
Feet 

FaUiifeel. 

4.9490 

26180 

2.9607 

27.9316 

147479 

80.9700 

0.2750 

1450 

2.8450 

2.0140 

10685 

2.2334 

0.7917 
2.1727 

4180 
11471 

8.7'788 
1.6296 

0.1720 

908 

0.0000 

2.1760 
0.0800 

11489 
420 

4.0000 
0.0000 

40.5620 

47.9069 

8.e638 

51.1702 

4.0000 

44.5620 

OoNsTRUcnoN  OF  Aqueduct-canal. — Where  the  masonry  of  the  aqueduct  is  cut  in  level  ground  or  side- 
hills,  a  course  of  concrete  3  inches  high  is  laid  under  the  whole  extent  of  masonry;  under  the 
extrados  of  the  inverted  arch,  as  high  as  the  shape  of  the  extrados  required.  Wliere  water-veina 
were  met,  and  in  loose  ground,  or  where  the  depressed  ground  made  foundation  walls  necessary,  the 
concrete  bedding  was  put  12  inches  high  as  broad  as  the  clear  width  of  the  aqueduct;  but  under  the 
side  walb  only  6  inches.  In  both  cases  each  of  the  side  walls  was  carried  up  13  inches  high  perpen- 
dicularly, by  which  the  spring-line  of  the  inverted  arch  was  reached ;  after  tnis  the  inverted  arch  was 
turned  ^  a  brick  4  inches  thick,  the  stone  part  of  the  side  walls  carried  up  4  feet  high,  and  on  both 
sides  pliistered  |  inch  tliick  with  hydraulic  mortar.  When  these  walls  had  set,  the  inner  facing,  ^  a 
brick  4  inches  thick,  was  carried  up ;  at  last  the  roofing-arch,  1  brick  8  inches  thick ;  then  the  span- 
dril-backing,  over  which  and  the  upper  part  of  the  extrados,  plaster  of  |  inch  thickness  was  laid  on  and 
smoothed  off  with  the  trowel  Where  suitable  stone  was  to  be  had  near,  the  side  walls  could  be  car- 
ried up;  also  the  roofing-arch,  which  in  this  case  was  turned  12  inches  thick;  this,  however,  has  been 
carried  into  execution  in  but  few  instances.  The  courses  of  masonry  were  levelled  off  every  12  inches^ 
and  no  stone  put  in  which  reached  through  the  wall  or  raised  ovat  the  course  of  12  inches ;  granite, 
or  gneiss  of  the  most  sound  quality,  was  used. 

The  hydraulic  mortar  at  tunnels,  deep-cuts  in  earth  and  rock,  had  the  proportions  of  1  part  cement 
to  8  sand;  upon  foundation- waUs,  however,  1  part  cement  to  2^  sand  in  volume ;  the  same  proportion 
for  concrete.  The  sand  for  concrete,  containing  coarse  and  fine  grains,  was  first  mixed  with  water,  then 
there  was  added  to  it  from  2  to  2^  broken  stone  of  the  size  of  1^  inch,  or  the  same  amount  of  coarse 
^avel,  and  worked  till  the  mass  became  uniforni,  and  the  broken  stone  completely  covered  and  bedded 
m  the  mortar.  Immediately  after  this  preparation  the  concrete  was  laid  and  settled  witli  a  stamper 
till  the  surface  had  the  appearance  of  an  even  floor :  the  courses  were  laid  not  over  6  inches  tluck 
For  brick  masonry  the  proportion  of  cement  to  sand  was  1  to  2 ;  the  mortiur  for  vertical  joinis  was  put 
to  the  brick  before  laid,  the  brick  forced  into  its  bed  in  such  a  manner,  that  from  horizontal  and  vertical 
joints  the  mortar  readily  is  forced  out  like  sausages ;  the  superfluous  mortar  was  then  taken  off  and  the 
joints  smoothed  immediately :  only  bricks  of  superior  quality  were  admitted,  No.  1  for  the  inverted 
arch  and  the  feeing,  No.  2  for  the  roofing-arch. 

CuLVKBTs. — In  order  to  carry  off  rivers,  creeks,  and  field-waters,  imdemeath  the  aqueduct,  culverts 
were  constructed  at  a  suitable  depth.  Their  fall  or  inclination  was  1  in  20 ;  and  where  the  upper  end 
happened  to  be  below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  generally  the  case  at  side-hills,  a  well  was  constructed. 
Figs.  76  and  79.  The  culvert,  Figs.  79,  80,  and  81,  is  one  of  the  smallest  dimensions,  with  bottom  and 
roof  of  stone  slabs ;  that  of  Figs.  76,  77,  and  78,  is  a  large  one,  bottom  and  roofing  are  of  smooth,  well- 
wrought  stone,  the  side-walls  only  faced  with  it,  while  the  backing  of  this  face- work  is  of  rough  masoniy 
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In  the  bodj  of  the  foundntion-wall  of  the  aqueduct,  an  arch  of  dry  stone  without  mortar  was  rolled  orec 
the  eztrados  of  culyert^  Fig.  '78 ;  after  this  the  foundation  carried  further  up.  The  &lI-weU  at  the 
arched  culyerts  is  round  in  plan,  ¥1g.  '77. 

The  Qatewat. — ^From  the  effluence  of  the  lake,  Fks.  59  and  61,  a  tunnel  is  cut  through  solid  rock 
180  feet  in  lengtii.  It  has  no  facing  of  masonry,  and  in  dimensions  is  kept  somewhat  lu'ger  than  the 
general  aqueduct^  onlj  below  the  gateway,  Fig.  '70,  it  takes  the  dimensions  as  nuurked.  Fig.  62,  except 
the  height,  which  is  here  greater.  The  ground  is  unoonunonly  feiYorable  for  the  construction  of  the 
gateway,  offering  rock-foundations  throughout  As  shown.  Fig.  71,  the  channel  of  the  aqueduct  is 
widened,  and  the  water  runs  through  an  surch  in  the  bulkhead  a  a,  then  passes  the  screen-frame,  a  set  oi 
guird-gates,  and  a  set  of  regulating  gates.  The  screen,  formed  of  oak  slabs,  six  inches  by  one,  allowed 
a  quantity  of  fish  to  pass  through  the  one-inch  spaces  into  the  aqueduct  In  order  to  prevent  this,  a  fine 
brass  netting  was  put  oyer  the  screen,  through  which  only  yery  small  fish  could  ptass ;  to  prevent  which 
other  artificial  preparaticxis  will  be  required.  Below  the  wall  with  the  regulating  gates,  the  width  oi 
the  water-way  is  reduced  to  the  general  width  of  the  aqueduct,  by  an  ogee  curve,  in  order  to  let  the  water 
into  the  proper  aqueduct  without  any  loss  of  fiilL 

The  g^uara-gates  with  their  frames  are  of  cast-iron,  made  as  shown  in  Fig.  97 ;  a  is  the  frame  lined  with 
metal.  The  sill  is  marked  here  let  in  stone,  but  in  the  case  under  description  it  is  cut  something  into 
the  wooden  floor ;  5  is  the  shover  with  the  consols  e  e  through  which  the  wrought-iron  rod  ^(f  passes — the 
latter  has  a  screw  cut  at  its  upper  end ;  ee  ia  a  nut  wliich  is  let  into  the  caps //and  screwed.  By 
turning  right  or  left  with  a  key  put  on  the  die,  the  rod  rises  or  lowers,  and  the  gate  is  opened  or  shut 
On  account  of  the  considerable  length  of  the  rod,  the  guides  k  k.  Figs.  69  and  70,  are  put  on ;  they  consist 
of  cases  of  wrougLtriron,  leaded  into  the  stone  of  the  wall.  The  regulating  gates  with  their  frames  are 
of  spun  metal,  in  order  to  obtain  a  superior  tightness.  The  caps//,  Fig.  70,  are  secured  upon  the  saddles 
^^  by  bolts.  In  turning  to  the  left  the  female,  whereby  the  shover  is  raised,  the  saddles  with  the  caps 
press  upon  the  base  and  are  kept  closer  and  closer  upon  their  bed ;  in  screwing  right  however,  they  press 
upward.  To  prevent  their  loosening  and  lifting,  the  screw-bolts  nnti  are  put  in ;  they  reach  down  through 
two  courses  of  stone,  and  there  they  are  bent;  some  of  them  are  secured  to  the  caps  of  the  screen-fivime. 
In  shutting  thegates  by  turning  to  the  nght^  the  bolts  n  n  secure  the  cape//  to  their  places  and  prevent 
their  lifting.  The  masonry  in  ul  parts  of  the  gateway  is  of  rough  gneiss  in  hydraulic  mortar,  faced  with 
well-hammered  stone :  the  partitions  between  the  gates  are  of  cut  stone.  To  Keep  the  gates  and  utensils 
secure,  a  stone  house  is  erected  over  the  gateway. 

LiNS  OF  Aqueducti. — Having  left  the  gateway,  the  aqueduct  makes  its  way  upon  the  left  bank  of  the 
Oroton  river.  After  a  course  of  one  mile,  it  crosses  Lounsberry's  brook,  over  a  culvert  of  6  feet  in  width, 
66  feet  in  length,  the  bottom  of  which  lies  44  feet  below  ihe  top  of  the  back-filling  of  aaueduct  After 
crossing  some  little  brooks  with  small  culverts,  the  line  leaves  this  river,  having  followed  it  for  5  miles, 
turns  to  the  left  and  crosses  the  valley  of  India  creek  6  miles  from  the  dam ;  the  culvert  for  the  passage 
of  this  stream  is  8  feet  wide,  142  feet  long,  and  its  bottom  is  68  feet  below  the  top.  A  little  distance 
further,  the  aqueduct  h  tunnelled  through  two  hills  of  solid  rock.  The  first  passage,  (^ed  Benvenue  fium 
tunnel,  is  720  feet  in  length ;  the  second.  Acker's  brook  tunnel,  is  116  feet  long.  Half  a  mile  further  is 
another  tunnel  of  276  feet  in  length,  called  Hoag's  hill  tunnel,  cut  through  rock.  From  here  to  Sing-Sing, 
several  small  valleys  and  ravines  of  from  20  to  82  feet  in  depth  are  crossed  by  the  aqueduct  Immediately 
after  the  last  one,  there  is  another  tunnel  worked  through  rock,  called  Sing-Sing  tunnel 

SiKQ-SiMo  Kill  BamaE — ^was  commonly  called,  while  in  construction,  me  passage  of  the  aqueduct 
across  the  valley  of  the  EiU  river.  Although  the  Kill  is  merely  an  unimportant  brook,  by  frequent 
freshets  it  has  worn  out  a  large  chasm,  the  depth  of  which  from  the  top  of  the  aqueduct  to  the  rock 
bottom  is  82  feet ;  the  width  measured  at  the  top  is  686  feet  Parallel  to  the  river  runs  a  street  of  the 
villa^  of  Sing-Sing,  over  which  an  aqueduct  bridge  of  20  feet  in  width  was  constructed ;  a  little  further 
the  line  of  the  aqueduct  cut  off  the  dwelling-house  from  the  rest  of  the  frum  of  Mr.  Sing,  where  a  pas- 
sage-way 7  feet  wide  was  constructed.  Across  the  stream  an  arch  of  88  feet  span  was  required.  The 
abutment  walls  of  this  bridge  are  20  feet  thick,  on  solid  rock-foundation.  The  ardi  is  constructed  over  an 
half  oval,  88  feet  in  height,  4  feet  thick  at  the  spring-line,  and  8  feet  at  the  keystone ;  the  granite  and 

lallo^' 


gneiss  for  it  was  cut  with  much  acciu'acy,  not  allowing  the  joints  to  be  over  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch 
thick.  The  spandrils  were  carried  up  solid,  sloping  upward,  thence  with  hance  walls  and  alternating 
openings,  tUl  3  inches  over  the  highest  point  of  extrados :  these  openings  were  arched  over  with  half  a 
brick.  Across  those  openings,  the  hance  walls  were  connected  together  by  bond  stone.  On  the  top  of 
the  small  brick  arches,  a  rubble  masonry  of  6  inches  in  height  was  laid,  and  the  whole  levelled  off;  on 
this  the  concrete  course  of  9  inches  height  to  the  extrados  of  the  inverted  arch  of  aqueduct  As  fiRir  as 
the  dear  width  of  the  bridge  arch  and  its  abutments  extended,  the  construction  of  the  aqueduct  was  so 
altered,  that  the  side-waUs  were  carried  up  6  feet  high  instead  of  4,  as  in  ordinary  aqueduct,  and  the 
arch  was  turned  over  a  segment  of  7  feet  7  inches  long,  2  feet  8)  indies  high.  Bottom  and  side  walls 
were  provided  with  a  lining  of  cast-iron  in  form  and  dimensions,  worked  in  with  the  masonry ;  whereby 
the  aqueduct  was  rendered  absolutely  water-tight  above  these  constructions.  The  same  iron  lining  was 
applied  also  at  the  before-mentioned  street  bridge.  Between  the  attic  wall  and  the  side  wall  of  the 
aqueduct^  spaces  were  left»  covered  over,  abpve  the  attic  wall,  carried  up  in  connection  with  the  side 
walls  of  the  aqueduct,  and  covered  with  a  coping  stone,  the  whole  then  filled  over  with  earth.  The 
spaces  serve  not  only  for  protection  against  frost  from  without  but  also  for  carrying  off  the  water  &lliug 
from  the  sky  (m  the  back-filling,  down  into  the  hollows.  Upon  the  extrados  of  the  bridee-arch,  the 
drainage  water  runs  over  the  tanffental  sur&ce  of  the  spandril-baddng  into  the  dry  foundation  wall 
The  surfSace  over  which  the  water  drains  is  well  plastered  with  hydraulic  mortar.  The  exterior  masonry 
of  both  the  bridges  is  of  well-hammered  stone.  Throughout  the  structure  hj^draulic  mortar  was  used. 
For  the  distance  of  aqueduct  between  the  bridges  and  back  of  them  to  the  side-hiUs,  the  rock  bottom 
was  prepared  with  steps,  and  a  foundation  wall  of  dry  stone-masonry  carried  up  The  exterior  feces  of 
some  thickness  into  the  wall  were  laid  in  hydraulic  mortar,  and  the  joints  pointed  with  the  trowoL 
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Continuation  of  the  line  of  Aque- 
PUOT. — ^Below  Bome  streets  nmiiing  across 
Sing-Sing,  the  aqueduct  proceeds  furdier 
on  for  a  mile,  on  quite  favorable  ground, 
and  when  on  the  huid  of  the  State  prison 
farm,  it  enters  into  the  great  State  prison 
form  tunnel,  made  416  feet  long,  partly  in 
rock,  partly  in  earth.  At  some  distance 
further,  it  is  met  by  the  small  State  prison 
(arm  tunnel,  876  feet,  in  earth:  9i  miles 
from  the  dam,  after  having  passed  Hale's 
brook  tunnel  of  260  feet  in  length,  the 
aqueduct  crosses  the  valley  of  Hale's  35 
brook;  its  culvert  is  6  feet  m  width,  131 
feet  long,  and  49  feet  below  the  top  of  the 
back-filling  of  the  aqueduct  One  mile 
further,  the  Ime  crosses  Rider's  brook,  over 
a  culvert  100  feet  long,  6  feet  wide,  and 
34  feet  under  the  top  of  the  aqueduct :  10 
miles  from  the  dam,  the  aqueduct  crosses 
over  the  highway  leading  rrom  Sing-Sing 
to  Tarrytown  by  a  bridge  of  20  feet  span. 
Proceeding  further  on,  the  aqueduct  en- 
counters some  high  land,  through  which  a 
tunnel  of  186  feet  is  driven ;  it  is  11  i  miles 
from  the  dam,  designated  Austin  farm  tun- 
nel From  here  me  ground  has  various 
depressions  of  from  20  to  80  feet  under 
the  top  of  the  aqueduct 

At  Mill  river,  18  miles  from  tlie  dam, 
the  crossing-work  is  imposing.  The  de- 
pression of  the  valley  is  87  feet  below  the 
top;  the  culvert  or  aqueduct  bridge  is  25 
feet  in  widUi  and  172  feet  in  length.  In 
the  extension  of  the  next  two  miles,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Tarrytown,  at  five  valleys  in 
succession,  small  culverts  of  various  dunen- 
•ions  are  constructed;  then  the  aqueduct 
panes  a  tunnel  of  246  feet  in  length,  most- 
ly tlm)ugh  rock,  called  White  Plains  tun- 
nel ;  then  Requa's  brook  is  crossed,  over  a 
culvert  of  26  feet  below  the  top ;  and  after 
this  the  classical  ground  of  Wasliington  Irving's  farm  and  Irving's  run,  the  latter  with  a  small  culvert 

The  next  structure  is  at  Jewell's  brook,  and  its  ravine,  17 ^  nules  from  the  dam;  the  culvert  is  6  feet 
wide,  148  feet  long,  62  feet  below  the  top.  A  fieurm-road  wlSch  could  not  be  removed,  was  made  to  run 
under  the  aqueduct  at  a  heavy  expense ;  its  arch  is  14  feet  in  width,  141  feet  long.  Across  Wilsey's 
brook,  18)  miles  from  the  dam,  the  culvert  is  49  feet  below  the  top,  6  feet  wide,  and  187  feet  long. 
Half  a  mile  further  there  is  a  tunnel  near  Dobbs'  Ferry,  262  feet  driven  through  earth,  and  designated 
Dobbs'  Ferry  Tunnel  Crossmg  Storms'  brook,  the  depth  of  culvert  is  40  feet,  the  dear  width  6  feet, 
and  the  length  187. 

From  here  the  aqueduct  passes  several  small  valleys  of  from  10  to  15  feet  in  depth.  At  Cook's  run 
tlie  culvert  is  4  feet  wide,  182  feet  long,  and  its  bottom  is  42  feet  bdow  top  of  aqueduct  Dyckman's 
brook,  ^2  miles  from  the  dam,  has  a  culvert  of  8  feet  in  width,  120  feet  in  length,  and  is  85  feet  below 
the  top  of  back-fiUing.  Then  the  line  crosses  various  unimportant  valleys  and  creeks,  with  small 
culverts,  and  arrives  in  the  vicinity  of  the  village  of  Yonkers,  where,  on  account  of  the  greater  inland 
extension  of  low  ground,  an  abrupt  curve  to  the  left  was  required,  followed  at  a  short  distance  by 
another  to  the  right  The  aqueduct  passes  through  the  Sawimll  river  tunnel,  which  is  684  feet,  driven 
partly  through  earth,  partly  through  rock ;  then  it  crosses  the  river  itself  over  which  a  bridge  of  two 
arches  of  25  feet  each  has  been  erected.  Fig.  78  is  the  cross-section  of  aqueduct  at  this  point  with  the 
longitudinal  section  of  bridge ;  Fig.  74  the  cross-section  of  bridge  with  the  longitudinal  section  of  aque- 
duct ;  and  the  last  ^^'  '^6,  is  the  horizontal  projection  of  one  of  the  flanks ;  close  to  it  is  the  passage  for  the 
turnpike-road,  20  feet  in  width,  arched  over  a  semicircle.  The  next  work  is  a  culvert  over  Nodine'a 
run ;  after  which  a  hill  of  considerable  height  is  encountered,  behind  which  the  valley  of  Tibbit's  brook 
fomes  in  the  way.  The  tunnel  under  this  hill  is  810  feet  long,  driven  through  solid  rock,  and  called 
Tibbit's  brook  tunneL  The  culvert  for  the  brook  is  6  feet  wide,  107  feet  long,  and  its  bed  is  40  feet 
below  the  top  of  the  aqueduct :  it  is  26  miles  from  the  dam.  At  some  distance  several  small  brooks 
are  crossed :  one  is  O'Brien's  run ;  the  largest  is  Acker's  brook,  wliich  passes  87  feet  below  the  top  of  the 
aqueduct  The  Last  two  miles  of  the  line  are  very  nearly  straight  the  high  land  offering  so  &vorablo 
ground,  that  the  upper  filling  of  the  aqueduct  just  disappears  under  the  surface.  Here  the  aqueduct 
arrives  at  the  strait  which  separates  Manhattan  Island  from  the  continent 

Harlem  Rivee  Bridge. — ^The  valley  of  Harlem  river  slopes  down  from  the  before-mentioned  high 
land,  at  a  point  which  is  88  miles  dbtant  from  the  Croton  dkm,  first  at  20  degrees,  to  a  piece  of  tible- 
land  25  fieet  above  tide-water,  stretching  over  a  distance  of  800  feet,  whence,  by  a  secood  slope,  it 
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readies  the  water's  edge.  The  tide-water  has  here  a  width  of  620  feet  The  bank  of  the  island  beijig 
of  solid  gDeiss-rock,  rises  with  a  slope  of  86  degrees  to  the  height  of  the  top  of  the  aqueduct  The  slope 
of  this  rock  below  water,  as  &r  as  it  could  be  examined,  is  steeper,  and  disapp>ears  under  a  deposite  of 
mod  mixed  with  sand  and  boulders.  It  is  supposed  this  rock  has  connection  with  that  of  the  opposite 
ibore.  In  the  basin  filmed  by  its  depression  oelow  the  strait  is  deposited  a  mass  of  white  marble,  Fig. 
100,  upon  which  the  gneiss  and  alluvium  of  sand,  mixed  with  pieces  of  rock  and  boulders,  are  found,  upon 
iHiidi  mud  is  deposited,  consisting  chiefly  of  vegetable  matt^. 

At  first  it  was  intended  to  carry  the  conduit-water  over  the  valley  in  a  siphon,  through  iron  pipes, — nii 
the  side  of  the  continent,  following  the  sur&ce  of  the  ground  to  the  water's  edge,  across  the  water  of  tho 
rirer  upon  a  stone  embankment,  from  the  centre  of  the  river,  ascending  to  that  point  of  the  island  where 
the  aqueduct  starts  again.  Through  the  body  of  that  port  of  the  embankment,  next  the  island  bank 
which  ii  sloping  up,  an  arch  of  120  feet  in  width,  60  feet  high,  was  intended,  through  which  a  passage 
vas  to  be  kept  open  for  navigation  with  sloops  and  schooners  of  200  tons  burden.  The  execution  of 
this  work  was  already  contracted  for,  the  dredging-machine  in  operation,  when  the  landholders  of  botli 
the  banks  of  the  river  started  a  lawsuit  against  the  measufe ;  and  an  act  from  the  legislature  of  the  State 
was  obtained,  according  to  which,  the  aqueduct  was  to  be  carried  below  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  or  above 
its  tadue  at  such  a  height,  that  openings  of  100  feet  above  high-water,  80  feet  in  width,  had  to  be  left 
ID  order  to  carry  on  the  navigation.  Notwithstanding  estimates  and  comparisons  of  the  two  methods 
ihowed  a  surplus  in  cost  of  200,000  dollars  for  the  latter,  its  erecticm  was  preferred. 

Ihis  bridge  has  16  arches,  8  of  which  are  80  feet  in  width  each,  by  100  feet  in  height  above  flood-tide, 
placed  in  tbs  water,  and  upon  both  the  shores  7  arches  of  60  feet  span  each ;  the  two  abutments  were 
fooaded  on  the  gneiss  rock,  three  upon  the  marble,  seven  on  piles,  the  rock  being  without  reach  below 
the  latter.  With  this  arrangement,  the  conduit-water  was  carried  across  to  the  idand  in  a  siphon  of  1 2 
feet  depression. 

The  manner  intended  of  carrying  the  water  below  the  bottom  of  the  sea  should  here  be  mentioned. 
FoUowiog  the  slopes  of  the  banks  and  the  valley,  4  pipes  of  8  feet  diameter  each,  were  to  be  laid  4  feet 
under  the  surfiice  of  the  ground,  below  the  bottom  of  tne  Strait ;  2  tunnels,  parallel  to  each  other,  1 2  feet 
vide,  8  feet  hig^  each,  12  inches  thick  at  bottom  arch,  put  upon  concrete,  side  walls  and  centre  wall  4 
feet  thick  each,  roofing  arches  1 6  inches  thick ;  the  extnidos  of  both  these  arches  covered  with  a  course 
of  cooorete  of  2  feet  t£ickness,  and  the  whole  structure,  top  and  sides,  covered  again  with  a  stone  pave- 
ment 12  inches  thick,  set  in  hydraulic  mortar ;  the  stone  pavement  was  kept  24  feet  below  low-water. 
Each  of  the  tunnels  contained  2  pipes ;  the  tunnels  were  provided  with  entrances,  in  order  to  examine 
them.  It  was  intended  to  carry  out  the  work  by  means  of  a  coffer-dam  on  each  side.  The  estimated  cost 
▼as  636788  doUara. 

In  order  to  reach  the  foundation  of  every  pier  for  the  high  bridge,  a  coffer-dam  was  put  down,  the 
coffer  or  box  made  for  each  of  the  piers  of  such  a  height  as  the  depth  of  water  at  its  site  requii-ed,  to- 
gether with  the  thickness  of  the  mud-deposite,  and  3  feet  border  above  high-water. 

In  order  to  take  the  water  out  of  the  aqueduct,  and  let  it  into  thepipes,  and  after  passm^  over  the  bridge 
re^Iischarge  the  same  into  the  aqueduct,  2  gate-chambers,  a  and  5,  rig.  1 00,  are  placed.  Fig.  118  shows  &o 
ground-plui,  YJs.  1 1 2  the  longitudinal  section,  and  Fig.  1 1 1  the  cross-section  of  the  influence  gate-chamber, 
(entrance  into  the  si]^on ;)  c  c  is  a  basin,  the  bottom  of  which  is  level  with  the  deepest  une  of  the  in- 
trados  of  the  inverted  ardi;  dd  are  the  gateways,  ee  the  two  pipes ;  the  influx  of  the  water  can  be 
regulated  by  the  two  cast-iron  double  gates  kk;  fffhisB,  waste-weir,  whereby  the  waste  water  or  tho 
whole  content  of  the  aqueduct  may  be  let  off;  /  is  the  gateway,  g  the  waste-weir  well,  h  the  sewer. 
The  coQstroction  of  the  latter  for  the  first  80  feet  in  length,  is  shown  by  Fig.  116;  following  the  slope  down- 
ward, it  is  funnelled  into  the  shape  and  construction  of  Fiff.  1 14,  winch  leads  to  Harlem  river.  Fig.  Ill 
is  the  section  of  gateway  for  the  waste-weir;  Fig.  112  tLe  elevation  of  front  with  the  gates  //.  All 
the  sates  are  of  wape  and  construction  as  shown  at  Fig.  69.  The  rod-caps  of  waste-wen*  are  connected 
bj  me  bolts  m n.  Fig.  Ill,  with  the  consols  n ;  but  the  rod-caps  of  the  gateways  by  the  bolts  m  n,  which 
are  kept  down  and  secured  in  the  pier  below,  by  the  crosspiece  n.  Over  the  entire  structure,  a  stone 
bdldiDg  is  erected,  arched  with  bncks,  and  covered  with  8-mch  greywacke  slabs.  The  effluent-gate  b, 
F^.  Ill,  at  the  island  extremity  of  the  bridge,  is  of  the  same  arrangement  in  reversed  order,  but  without 
waste-weir ;  it  receives  the  water  frt)m  the  pipes  of  the  siphon,  and  discharges  it  again  into  the  aqueduct 

Several  times  the  question  has  been  asked,  why  this  bridge,  being  in  a  certain  way  considered  a  ccn- 
stmction  of  luxury,  has  not  been  carried  up  to  the  frill  height,  reaching  the  water-line  of  aqueduct,  with 
the  ooostmctioci  of  the  latter  as  upon  the  Sing-Sing  Kill  bridge  t  The  pipes  could  have  been  spared ;  the 
oectioQ  of  the  gatenchambers  rendered  needless ;  and  what  is  most  important,  2  feet  of  height  had  been 
saved,  117  feet  head  being  left  in  the  city,  instead  of  116.  The  replv  may  be : — a  greater  height  of 
the  strocture  -would  have  requbred  a  larger  and  more  compact  model  for  the  piers,  or  a  more  careful 
choice  of  material,  and  a  more  costly  workmanship  of  the  same ;  also  a  greater  height  for  the  attic  walb 
upon  the  bridge  arches ;  and  in  fine,  the  construction  of  the  aqueduct  itseS  with  iron  Bning.  All  this,  with- 
out doubt,  would  have  accumulated  the  cost  bv  76000  dollars,  a  sum  of  some  moment  in  the  cost  of  the 
water-work.    Considered  as  a  monument,  the  bridge,  as  above  constructed,  has  a  sufficient  height 

The  beginning  of  the  construction  of  this  bridge  had  been  greatly  delayed.  It  was  desirable  to  use  the 
aqueduct  sooner  than  the  bridge  possibly  could  be  finished.  Down  the  descent  of  the  valley,  then  upon 
the  embankments  enclosing  the  coffer-dams — ^which  Irf  degrees  had  formed  an  unbroken  embankment 
across  the  salt-water  strait — ^then  up  the  island-shore  to  the  aqueduct,  a  86-inch  pipe  was  put  down, 
thioogh  which  the  conduit-water  provisionally  was  led  across  the  vaUey,  and  the  aqueduct  opened  on 
the  4ui  of  July,  1842.    The  construction  of  the  bridge  went  on  but  slowly. 

CoiniinjATioir  of  the  Line  of  Aqueduct. — A  short  distance  from  the  effluence-gate  the  aqueduct 
pawes  over  a  ravine  of  80  feet  in  depth,  immediately  after  which  a  tunned  had  to  be  driven  234  feet 
throogh  sdid  rock.  This  lies  about  83)  miles  fix)m  the  dam,  on  the  land  of  the  deceased  Monsieur 
Etaenne  JumeU,  on  that  account  called  Jumell  tunnel    Close  by  this  tunnel  is  a  ravine  of  88  feet  in 
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depth,  and  another  48  feet  deep.  Proceeding  further  84^  miles  from  the  dam,  the  aaueduct  enters  into 
the  line  of  10th  Avenue.  Without  any  obstacles  of  consequence,  it  proceeds  hence  to  tne  vicinity  of  Man- 
hattanville,  and  85  miles  from  the  dam  passes  through  Manhattan-hill  tunnel,  the  longest  of  the  whole 
line — ^worked  1215  feet  through  rock. 

Manhattan  Valley. — Having  left  the  tunnel,  the  groimd  slopes  down  to  a  depth  of  105  feet^  and 
rises  up  again  to  grade-line ;  measured  here,  the  length  amounts  to  4180  feet  For  conducting  the  water 
across  this  valley,  first  an  aqueduct  of  arcades  was  proposed,  with  arches  of  brick  supported  by  piers 
of  rough  stone-masonry,  and  the  aqueduct  upon  these  in  its  common  shape.  This  method  of  crossing 
would  have  preserved  3  feet  of  h^-pressure  for  the  conduit-water,  but  at  an  expense  of  $1200000, 
while  the  passage  in  pipes  cost  only  tne  fifth  of  that  sum ;  this  was  a  matter  of  some  moment^  and  it 
was  concluded,  therefore,  to  make  use  of  4  pipes  of  86  inches  each.  At  the  end  of  the  last-mentioned 
tunnel  an  influent-gate,  similar  to  that  of  Fig.  112,  was  erected,  only  of  a  greater  width  of  basin — 4  pip>e9 
being  required ;  oSierwise  of  the  same  arrangement,  leaving  out  the  waste-weir.  At  the  brow  of  the 
opposite  height,  called  Asylum-hill,  is  the  effluent-gate,  of  the  same  construction  entirely  with  the  in- 
fluent-^te ;  it  receives  the  conduit-water  from  the  pipes,  and  lets  it  into  the  aqueduct  agam.     Between 
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those  two  gates  the  siphon  is  placed,  the  pipes  of  which  are  partly  laid  in  the  around ;  and  where  de 
pressions  of  the  groimd  occur,  upon  an  embankment  of  earth,  tnrou^hout  covered  with  earth  4  feet  high 

In  order  to  empty  the  pipes  of  the  siphon  when  required,  in  cases  of  repair  or  removing  deposites  of  san 
at  the  deepest  depression  of  the  valley,  here,  just  in  Manhattan-street,  provisions  were  maoe  for  a  waste 
weir  for  that  purjxyse  at  each  pipe ;  waste-pipes  were  put  in ;  those  pipes  pass  tlirough  the  stop-cock  vault 
and  discharge  into  the  waste-weir  welL  Wnen  one  of  the  pipes  is  to  be  emptied,  both  of  its  upper  ends 
are  closed  nrst  by  the  respective  ^tes  in  the  gate-houses,  then  the  stop-cock  in  the  stop-cock  vault 
drawn  open ;  the  content  of  the  pipe  makes  now  its  way  through  a  pipe  mto  a  sewer,  which  about  2000 
feet  from  here  discharges  into  the  Hudson  river. 

Continuation  op  the  Aqueduct-line. — ^The  declivity  of  the  aqueduct  being  from  here  only  9  inches 
.per  mile,  the  water  rises  back  as  &r  as  this  from  the  receivmg  reservoir,  which  is  merely  2.1727 
miles  off.  To  the  thickness  of  the  side-walls  of  the  aqueduct,  by  degrees,  4  inches  have  been  added, 
making  in  all,  8  feet  below,  and  2  feet  4  inches  at  the  spring-line;  in  the  same  way  the  waUs  were  car 
ried  higher  up  to  1)  feet  above  the  spring-line  of  the  roofij^-arch.  A  short  distance  from  the  effluent- 
gate  the  line  goes  through  its  last  tunnel,  called  Asylum-hill  tunnel ;  this  has  a  length  of  640  feet, 
mostly  broken  through  rock.  Further  on,  for  the  greatest  part  of  a  mile,  it  was  necessary  to  construct 
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the  aanedact  thns,  tbat  its  sides  and  back-filling  reached  the  height  of  80  feet ;  at  the  end  of  this,  for  a 
little  distance,  the  ground  rises  again  to  such  a  height  that  the  upper-filling  of  Hhe  aqueduct  just  disap- 
peaiB  below  it,  then  another  valley  comes  in  the  way. 

Cleidennino  Vallkt  is  the  name  given  to  the  depression  of  ground  which  stretches  across  tlie  high- 
lands  of  the  island.  The  most  favorable  passage  for  the  aqueduct  is  offered  by  Sk  ^jie  drawn  150  fee^ 
west  from  the  axis  of  9th  Avenue,  to  which  the  aqueduct-fine,  coming  from  the  10th  Avenue,  is  con- 
nected by  an  ogee-carve.  'The  vallev  here  has  a  length,  or  rather  width,  of  2000  feet,  measured  from 
the  oommeocement  of  the  upper-fillmg  of  the  aqueduct,  at  the  brow  of  the  hill,  to  its  disappearance  on 
the  opposite  side ;  its  greatest  depth  is  50  feet  b^low  the  upper-filling.  Looking  on  the  map,  it  shows 
that  Uiis  part  of  ^e  island  is  laid  out  in  streets  and  blocks.  At  this  place  it  was  designed  that  the 
itreeta,  aner  bein^  cut  through  and  opened,  should  cross  over  the  aqueduct ;  but,  under  such  a  coii- 
Mderable  depression  of  ground  as  this,  it  was  not  practicable;  and  it  was  concluded  to  pass  6  :i 


these  streets,  viz.,  the  lOlst,  100th,  99th,  98th,  97th,  and  96th,  underneath.  The  first  6  of  these  streets* 
•rt  CO  feet  wide ;  but  96th,  being  a  principal  street^  is  100.  For  their  passage  aqueduct-bridges  were^ 
miied,  of  8  arches  each  for  the  first  5 ;  a  main  arch  80  feet  in  width  in  the  centre  for  the  road-way ; 
iod  two  side  arches,  for  the  sidewalks,  of  9  feet  span  each,  over  101st  and  97th  streets ;  but  of  10)  at 
the  bridges  over  100th,  99th,  and  98th  streets.  During  the  construction  of  those  bridges  it  was  thought,. 
by  the  new  Water  Commissioners,  only  some  of  those  bridges  might  be  required  for  passage  for  the* 
ipaoe  of  50or  even  100  years,  in  conseauence  of  which  the  passages  for  lOls^  97th,  and  96th  streets 
were  beforehand  left  out;  the  bridges  fer  lOOtfi,  99th,  and  98th  streets  will  then  be  spoken  of  here. 

The  dimensions  of  the  different  parts  of  these  bridges  are  the  same  among  all,  with  exception  of  the- 
heifffat  of  the  pier-shafts  onlv,  whicn  is  determined  by  Uie  various  levels  of  pavement  in  the  streets,  but 
making  only  a  difference  of  some  inches.  The  foundation  of  all  the  piers  is  placed  partly  on  rock;. 
md  ptftly  on  alluvial  ground ;  the  piers  themselves,  as  well  as  the  arches,  being  constructed  of  gneiss 
rock;  the  former  of  well-hammered  stone,  tibe  latter  of  cut-stone.    The  spandrels  of  the  arches  are  car^ 
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ried  up  solid  to  the  line  tangental  to  the  extrados.  From  here  hance-walls  are  carried  up  altemating 
with  openings,  the  latter  being  covered  over  with  stone  slabs,  at  a  height  of  3  inches  over  uie  eztradoe : 
here  the  whole  is  levelled  off  by  a  rubble-masonry  of  stone  6  inches  Uiick.  Upon  this  level  a  course  oi 
concrete  9  inches  thick  is  bedded,  on  which  the  aqueduct  with  its  iron  lining  is  erected ;  on  the  outsides 
of  the  side-walls  of  aqueduct,  spaces  of  6  inches  in  width  are  left,  in  order  to  separate  the  masonry 
of  the  aqueduct  from  the  attic- walls,  and  to  carry  the  water,  draining  through  the  earth-filling,  over 
the  extnuios  and  the  spandrel-backing.  The  spaces  of  aqueduct  between  the  various  streets,  and  be- 
yond them  to  the  extremities  of  the  valley,  are  supported  by  a  dry  stone-wall;  stone  of  lai^e  sixe,  tA 
the  thickness  of  2  feet,  were  laid  upon  their  broadest  beds  over  the  whole  course,  the  interstices  filled 
in  with  smaller  ones,  and  all  levelled  off  with  smaller  and  smaller  broken  stone  to  the  height  of  2  feet^ 
on  which  the  following  coiu^e  was  laid  in  the  same  manner ;  on  a  width  of  one  foot  back  from  the  out- 
side, this  masonry  was  laid  in  hydraulic-mortar,  and  the  joints  pointed.  This  part  of  the  aqueduct  baa 
a  very  substantial  appearance. 

The  Aqueduct  line  continued. — Over  a  distance  of  seven-eighths  of  a  mile,  upon  which  a  curve  of  90 
degrees  is  turned  to  the  left,  in  three  various  radii,  the  aqueduct  of  masonry  discharges  into  tlie  receiving 
reservoir ;  upon  that  curve  the  ground  has  a  depression  of  about  40  feel,  and  the  over-filling  of  the 
aqueduct  is  supported  by  protecti<m-walls.  Here  then  is  the  termination  of  the  aqueduct  as  far  as  it  is 
constructed  of  masonry ;  and  only  some  appurtenances  still  remain  to  be  mentioned. 

In  order  to  keep  the  air  which  is  confined  in  the  closed  aqueduct,  in  communication  with  the  atmos- 
phere, ventilators.  Fig.  90,  are  erected  at  distances  of  every  mile ;  buttresses  a  a,  Fig.  91,  are  carried 
up  on  each  side  of  the  aqueduct,  between  which  the  roofing-arch  is  carried  round  12  inches  thick  instead 
of  8  inches.  In  the  centre  of  the  arch  thus  fortified,  a  circular  opening  is  left  bordered  with  bricks  or 
stone ;  upon  this  border  the  chimney-like  ventilator.  Fig.  90,  is  erected,  secured  at  the  top  by  a  lattice. 
The  third  of  those  ventilators  is  always  of  larger  dimensions  and  provided  with  a  door  to  pass  into  the 
interior.  Figs.  89  and  88,  in  order  to  facilitate  examination  and  repair  of  the  inner  parts  of  the  &Que- 
duct  in  cases  required.  The  one  shown  by  Fig.  90  is  put  up  before  crossing  Clendenning  valley.  The 
greater  number  of  them  are  made  of  white  marble,  the  rest  of  gneiss.  There  are  of  the  latter  kind  1 1 
in  all,  and  22  of  the  former. 

At  suitable  points  of  the  aqueduct  line  waste-weirs  are  put  in  to  draw  out  the  water  when  required. 
There  are  six  on  the  whole  line,  with  exception  of  that  in  the  gate-house  before  Harlem  river  bridge. 
A  gateway,  Figs.  82,  83,  84,  and  86,  is  formed  according  to  the  marked  dimensions ;  the  waste-water 
jmsses  through  a  pair  of  gates,  b  6,  falls  into  the  well  c  c,  and  discharges  over  d  into  the  sewer  e  e.  The 
gates  with  the  gateway  are  constructed  entirely  as  shown  in  Fig.  97,  and  already  described.  When  the 
water  rises  higher  than  6  feet  9  inches,  measiM*ed  from  the  deepest  point  of  the  mtradoe  of  the  inverted 
arch,  it  runs  over  the  lip  of  the  breast-wall /jfi  and  falls  likewise  into  the  well  e.  By  means  of  timber 
or  planks  i  t,  put  against  the  post  A,  and  slipping  in  the  rabbits  <;  <;,  provision  is  made  to  keep  the  watei 
ui  the  aqueduct  higher  at  pleasure,  Consequently  over  the  mentioned  5  feet  9  inches.  In  tlie  platform 
at  Ar,  an  opening,  provided  with  a  trap-door,  is  left,  through  which  the  planks  t  i  can  be  put  in  and 
taken  out  Above  all,  a  stone  house  has  been  erected.  From  without,  the  platform  can  be  reached 
by  the  door  and  over  a  small  stair.  At  m,  Figs.  84  and  85,  a  rabbit  is  cut  in  the  side-walk  of  the 
aqueduct,  into  which  timber  may  be  slid  in  order  to  shut  off  the  same.  Those  waste-weirs  at  their 
places  serve  likewise  for  ventilators ;  the  one  just  described  is  put  at  142d  street:  those  on  the  continent 
are  of  the  same  description,  with  unimportant  differences  adapted  to  locality. 

The  RECErriNG-RESEBvoia,  is  built  between  7th  and  6th  avenues,  and  86th  and  79th  streets ;  itb 
area  is  37.05  acres,  including  the  top  of  the  embankment,  or  81  acres  of  surface  of  water.  By  means 
of  an  embankment  it  is  divided  into  two  divisions ;  the  north  one  has  a  depth  of  24  feet,  measured 
down  from  the  top  of  the  embankment,  and  is  filled  with  20  feet  of  water;  the  southern  division  is  29  feet 
deej)  below  the  top  of  the  embankment,  25  feet  of  wliich  is  water.  Those  depths,  however,  are  not 
throughout  the  same ;  tlie  rock-bottom  near  the  southern  embankment  lies  lower  than  this — near  the 
northern  embankment,  higher.  The  contents  of  water  amount  to  150000000  gallons.  Each  division  can 
be  used  as  a  single  reservoir  for  itself^  wliile  the  other  may  be  emptied  for  inspection  and  repair. 

At  the  influx  of  the  aqueduct  at  85th  street,  west  side  of  the  reservoir,  the  street-level  is  equal  with 
the  top  of  the  embankment  All  the  other  paj^  of  embankment  had  to  be  carried  up  more  or  less  in 
order  to  reach  the  top,  the  ground  being  lower;  and  at  efflux  of  the  reservoir  in  80th  street,  east  side  of 
the  reservoir,  it  is  38  feet  below  the  top. 

All  Uie  embankments  are  of  earth,  the  interior  puddled  with  cla3rish  earth  or  loam.  The  sides  on  the 
streets  and  avenues  are  protected  bv  dry  walls  oilstone,  their  outside  being  laid  in  lime-mortar  and  the 
joints  pointed,  Figs.  127  and  128.  llie  inside  slopes  of  the  embankments  washed-  by  water,  are  protected 
by  a  drv  stone  pavement  of  15  inches  thick.  At  the  bottom  of  the  reservoir  the  bare  rock  or  earth  is 
left  without  any  artificial  contrivance. 

In  order  to  keep  the  surface  of  both  the  divisions  at  a  level,  a  connecting  or  communicating-pipe,  Fig. 
125,  has  been  placed,  of  which  Fig.  123  is  the  section ;  the  pipe  is  bedded  upon  rock,  surrounded  and 
supported  by  concrete :  halfway  a  stop-cock  is  put  for  shutting  and  opening  the  pipe ;  over  this  cock  a 
circular  well  is  erected,  and  carried  up  to  the  top  of  :he  embankment  Upon  the  top  of  the  weU 
two  caps  are  placed,  on  which  a  nut  is  screwed,  like  that  at  Fig.  94,  i ;  by  means  of  wnich,  in  con- 
nection with  the  screw-bar,  the  stop-cock  can  be  drawn  and  shut 

When  the  water  has  reached  its  height  in  the  reservoir — viz.  4  feet  below  the  top  of  embankment-— 
and  the  rising  stUl  continues,  the  surplus  water  Mis  by  itself  into  the  waste-weir  welL  Through  the 
same  way  3  feet  more  water  can  be  drawn  off  from  the  surface  when  required,  by  taking  out  the  tam- 
Viers.  Over  the  toj)  of  this  waste-weir  well,  a  bridge  with  a  brick  arch  is  erected,  for  the  passage  od 
the  top  of  the  division-embankment 

Tlie  influent-gate,  Figs.  120  and  121,  receives  the  water  from  the  aqueduct  a,  by  the  gate-chamber  £^ 
ftnd  lets  it  either  directly  by  the  gateways  eee  over  the  sluice-channel  c  e  into  the  northern  division,  or  by 
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the  gateways  ^//tlirough  that  part  ddo{  the  aqueduct  which  is  built  in  the  body  of  the  western  embazik* 
ment  leading  into  the  southern  oivision.  The  various  apertures  of  the  gateways  of  the  two  entrances  art 
Beparated  from  each  other  by  means  of  jambs  of  cut-stone  9  inches  thick,  covered  over  at  the  front, 
m  the  gate-chamber,  with  stone  lintels,  Figs.  116  and  1 1 9,  at  ^  ^  ;  in  the  rear  at  A  A,  however,  the  passages 
ire  arched  over  with  half  a  bride,  Fig.  119.  The  gates,  with  their  frames,  are  made  as  shown  at  Fig.  97 ; 
the  gate-caps  rest  partly  in  the  walls  and  partly  upon  the  posts  /  /.  In  order  to  prevent  their  rising,  in 
screwing  the  gates,  consols  n  n  are  projected,  to  whidi  the  gate-caps  are  secured  oy  the  bolts  tim.  By 
those  two  sets  of  gates,  the  water-iimux  to  the  divisions  of  the  reservoir  can  be  regulated  completely. 

Over  the  whole  a  stone  building  arched  with  brick  has  been  erected,  and  covered  with  flags  of  grey 
ticke. 

iia 


P 
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The  efflux  from  the  reservofr  is  arranged  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  water  may  be  drawn  eitlier  from 
Ae  one  division  or  from  tlie  other,  or  from  both  at  once,  each  division  having  its  own  separate  outlet 
Three  pipes,  coming  out  of  the  nortiiem  division,  run  in  the  body  of  the  eastern  embankment,  protected 
by  a  vault  built  in  me  same.  At  the  southern  extremity  of  the  vault,  upon  the  axis  of  80th  street,  the 
pipes  are  united  to  S  others,  leading  from  the  southern  division,  making  4  after  the  iunction.  Noe.  1,  3, 
anid  3,  cany  the  water  to  the  distributing  reservoir  for  the  lower  part  of  the  city ;  ilo.  4  is  for  the  sup- 
plv  of  the  east  side  of  the  upper  town. 

The  arrangement  of  efflux  is  thus  .aaa.  Figs.  123,  124, 126, 127,  and  181,  is  a  tower,  erected  with  sub- 
ttantial  stone  walls ;  in  the  open  side,  fronting  the  reservoir,  is  put  the  gate-framing  with  the  screen  6  h» 
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the  eame  consists  of  two  frames,  of  1.2-ioch  white  pine  timber ;  the  outer  is  filled  with  1-inch  oak  slats 
6  indies  wide,  put  1  inch  apart,  Fig.  181 ;  the  upper  part  is  covered  with  plank;  the  inner,  or  2d  frame,  is 
Veft  open  as  £ir  as  the  just-mentioned  planking  reaches.  Below  this  the  gate-apertures  are  left — i  of  such 
ve  in  &e  towor,  Figs.  123  and  127 ;  at  the  tower,  Fig.  124,  thej  are  of  2-inch  pine  plank,  connected  by 
Bieeaof  plank  nailed  across  and  slid  in  wooden  grooves ;  some  of  them  are  opened  hj  sliding  down, 
some  hf  sliding  up.  Opening  and  shutting  is  effected  bj  iron  rods  reaching  up  to  tne  gate-caps  eee^  Figs. 
126, 127,  and  181.  On  the  top  of  each  rod  a  screw  is  cut,  which  goes  into  the  nut  put  upon  the  gate- 
aps ;  the  nut  and  screw  are  shown  by  Fig.  98,  aide  and  i.  Above  this  gate  and  screen-fi^e  the  tower 
BCttiiedki^ier  up  and  roofed  over.  fig.  131  is  the  elevation  of  the  tower-pavilion ;  Fig.  127,  its  section, 
ind  loogibidiDal  section  of  bridge  connecting  the  tower  with  the  embankment  In  the  interior  of  the 
fenrcr,  Fig.  127,  some  timbers  are  put  for  support  of  the  gate  and  screen-framing  when  the  gates  9n 
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•^  At  the  figure  named, /shows  the  wing-walls  of  the  tower,  and^  a  breast-waU,  being  2&med 
■pigaiBB*  the  bottom  of  the  reservoir.  Although  Fig.  127  here  is  the  section  of  Fig.  124,  just  as  F^. 
181  is  the  elevation  of  Fig.  128,  yet  the  arrangement  and  construction  of  the  two  are  alike,  except  m 
iooe  dimeosions,  which  at  Figs.  123  and  181  are  smaller. 

Id  the  rear-wall  of  the  tower  are  the  mouths  of  the  pipes ;  the  latter  for  some  distance  are  bedded  in 
ttdeorerodover  with  concrete,  Figs.  128, 124,  and  180.  When  the  pipes  Nos.  2,  8,  and  4,  coming  from 
t^  northern  division,  have  passed  the  line  of  the  waste-weir  sewer,  D  E,  Fig.  128,  they  enter  into  the 
P^vanH,  Fig.  129  and  Fig.  128 ;  here  they  join  with  the  pipes  Nos.  1,  2,  and  4,  and  so  pass  on.  The 
'^^  A  A  sh^  the  stop-cocks ;  at  t  is  a  passage  with  stauv  starting  down  from  the  avenue.  In  order 
^  prereot  all  sodden  opening  and  eliutting  of  Uie  stop-cocks  or  slidmg-valves,  consequently  the  pushing 
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of  the  water,  and  to  obtain  a  water-tight  eit,  a  set  of  conical  wheels  and  the  crank,  Pig.  98,  were  put  la 
connection  with  the  stop-cock. 

There  are  for  the  supply  of  the  upper  town,  at  the  west  side  of  the  reserroir,  two  other  effluent-gates, 
of  similar  description  and  equal  heights  with  the  corresponding  ones  in  the  same  reservoir-division ;  yet 
they  have  their  outlet  through  one  pipe  only.  Th^  are,  togemev  with  the  towers,  of  smaller  dimensions 
in  length  and  width. 

Ths  Aqueduot-Line  ooktinued. — ^From  the  mouth  of  the  pipes  at  the  6th  Avenue,  the  aqueduct,  consist- 
ing here  cf  three  pipes,  86  inches  each,  4  feet  under  ground,  runs  along  80th  street,  bends  round  the  comer 
into  5th  Avenue,  proceeds  here  a  distance  of  2.176  miles  across  three  depressions  of  ground  and  two 


ScALK.— 1  inch — 40  feet. 


iMiffhts.  On  the  summit  ol  the  latter  air-cocks  are  put,  to  allow  the  air  to  escape.  At  the  lowest  pointa 
of  we  depressions  there  are  outlets,  in  order  to  ^et  rid  of  the  sand  which  might  collect  here. 

The  DisTRiBunNo  RESEKVoia  is  also  divided  mto  two  divisions,  an  eastern  and  a  western,  by  means 
of  a  division-wall.  ^  Each  has  a  sep^ffate  inlet  and  outlet,  and  may  be  used  as  a  reservoir  for  itself^  while 
the  other  division  is  emptied.  It  is  erected  on  the  top  of  Murray  hill,  the  greatest  part  being  above 
ground ;  as  for  instance — ^the  comer  marked  by  ic,  is  49  feet  above  the  street ;  y,  however,  only  39  feet. 

The  outer  walls  a  a  of  the  reservoir,  of  4  feet  thiclmess,  the  inner  of  6,  connected  together  with  the 
rross* walls  ce,4  feet  tliick,  form  the  chief  mass  of  the  enclosure  of  the  basin.  The  cellules  d  d^  between 
the  cross-walls,  are  arched  over  12  inches  thick  with  bricks;  their  spandrels,  of  some  feet  in  height. 
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lucked  with  stone  masoniy ;  then  filled  over  and  levelled  off  with  concrete  to  a  height  of  6  inches  above 
tfae  highest  point  of  the  eztrados  of  those  brick  arches.  The  division-wall  is  of  concrete,  faced  with 
roog^  stone-masonry,  Fig.  146.  The  bottom  of  the  basin  is  puddled  with  earth,  over  which  a  course  o/ 
coocrete,  12  inches  thick,  is  laid;  the  sides  are  puddled,  and  slope  up  1  foot  in  4,  horizontally,  for  16 
feet  in  width ;  then  1  to  1  to  the  coping  of  the  enclosure.  The  lower  part  of  this  slope  is  covered  with  a 
course  of  concrete,  12  inches  thick;  the  steeper  upper  part  is  protected  by  a  pavement  15  inches  thick, 
laid  in  hydraulic  mortar.  The  slopes  of  the  division- wall  have  the  same  protection  The  upper-filling 
of  the  cellule-arches  is  likewise  of  puddle,  except  2  feet  next  the  slope-pavement,  and  2  feet  below  tha 
flagging  of  the  platform.  Figs.  134,  137,  138,  144,  150,  and  151,  which  will  prevent  the  frost  from 
penetrating  into  the  puddle  in  parts  not  covered  with  water. 

136. 


140.  139. 


ScjLLK.— 1  inch  =  40  Itet 

The  total  length  of  the  entire  structure,  measured  at  the  top  of  the  cornice,  (not  in  its  projection,)  la 
420  feet;  so  the  width.  The  basin  is  886  feet  square,  42  feet  deep,  and  when  filled  with  water  88  feet, 
Motains  21000000  gallons.  In  order  to  collect  and  drain  off  any  water  which  might  filter  down 
tfaroQ^  the  embankment  i,  and  through  the  waUs  h  6,  there  are  left  in  the  cross- walls  cc,  small  oi>en- 
ings  nn.  Figs.  134, 185,  143, 144, 150,  161,  by  which  the  water  may  drain  from  cellule  to  cellule  with- 
3«t  the  Btructure.  Out  of  the  northern  side,  the  drain-water  runs  through  the  two  sewers//,  Figs.  134, 
135, 136, 141, 142,  through  the  receiving-sewer  gg^  to  the  street-sewer  h  h.  The  southern  part  of  the 
•tmctnre  makes  its  drainage  in  an  opposite  direction — viz.  through  tlie  drain-sewer  i  to  the  well  k, 
Figa.  134, 136,  fiom  which  it  is  carried  off  by  the  sti-eet-sewer  of  40th  street    Fig.  140  shows  the  Ion- 
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g^tudinal  section  of  the  sewer  q^  the  cross-section  of  the  well  A;,  with  the  month  of  the  street-seirer  ( 
the  construction  of  which  is  nven  bjr  Fig.  139 ;  the  sewer  « t  has  a  like  construction  as  Fig.  142. 

In  order  to  draw  off  entirerv-  the  water  from  the  bottom  of  each  division,  when  requbed  for  deansing 
or  repairing  them,  2  little  wells  are  put  in,  m  7/i,  Figs.  183, 137,  and  a  slight  descent  of  the  bottom  towardf 
them,  from  off  all  sides,  arranged.  In  those  wells  the  last  of  ihe  contents  collect,  and  is  drawn  away  hj 
pipes  marked  o  o  in  the  above-mentioned  figurea  The  pipes  dischar^  the  water  into  the  receivings 
sewer  gg  ;  by  the  stop-cocks  jo  o,  those  pipes  can  be  opened  and  closed. 

In  order  to  keep  the  water  or  both  divisions  on  a  level,  a  36-inch  connecting^pipe  is  put  through  ihe 
division-walL  Fig.  185  shows  the  ground-plan  of  the  well  in  dotted  lines.  Fig.  183  is  the  top  of  the 
well,  with  a  square  opening  formed  by  jutting  over  the  oc^ing-stone.  Fig.  189  is  the  longitudimu  section 
of  pipe,  stop-cock,  and  well 

For  letting  out  from  the  reservoirs  the  superfluous  water,  a  waste-weir  well,  in  2  descents,  or  for  2 
cascades,  has  been  constructed  in  the  body  of  the  division-walL  That  water  which  foils  from  the  opei>- 
iug  of  the  bridge  %  «,  Figs.  132, 137,  138,  140,  covering  the  first  well,  fills  the  water-bog  below,  which  is  S 
feet  deep ;  it  passes  through  the  opening  «,  makes  then  the  second  £ill  down  the  well  5,  fills  its  water- 
bag,  and  is  carried  off  through  the  sewer  8  h  into  the  street-sewer  of  42d  street  The  constnictioo  of  the 
sewer  h  is  shown  by  Fig.  141 ;  it  has  here,  as  well  as  in  ^,  a  bottom  and  arch  of  stone. 

The  pipes  1,  2,  and  2,  8,  having  made  their  curves  running  parallel  with  each  other,  they  end  in  the 
pipe-areas  1 1,  and  the  aqueduct  itself  terminates  herewith.  The  just-mentioned  figures  show  the  course 
of  the  pipes:  Figs.  136  and  140  the  cross-section  of  the  course  at  the  entrance  into  the  structure  of  the 
reservoir;  and  Fig.  134  the  parts  near  the  stop-cocks.  Fig.  137  is  their  loncfitudinal  sectioa  and  sec- 
tion of  the  pipe-area :  the  same  figure  shows  also  the  bedding  and  wrappmg  of  concrete  round  tiie 
pipes  in  the  embankment ;  it  exhibits  also  the  cut-off  wall  h. 

For  the  effluence  of  the  water  into  the  distributing-pipes,  an  effluent-tower  v,  with  gate-iramc  w,  is 
erected  for  each  dioisioa  Figs.  143, 145,  show  the  ground-plan ;  Fig.  146,  the  elevation;  Fig.  160,  the 
side-view ;  and  Fig.  151,  the  sectioa  The  gate-frnme  has  a  screen  at  the  outside,  in  the  rear  of  which  is 
the  gate-frame  itself;  both  are  supported  by  a  breast-wall,  over  which  the  water  foils  upon  the  mterior 
bottom  of  the  tower,  which  is  8  feet  below  the  top  of  that  waU.  In  the  rear  wall  of  tne  tower  is  put 
tlie  entrance  into  the  city-maia  Each  of  the  towers  has  a  pipe  x  and  «,  which  are  connected  in  the 
pipe- vault  by  the  cross-pipe  y ;  x  runs  to  the  eastern  part  of  the  town,  z  to  the  central  part,  and  tz  U> 
the  west  part>  for  distributioa  The  ground-plan  shows  the  way  in  which  aU  8  pipes  can  be  supplied 
by  tlie  one  set  of  gates,  <n-  the  other,  or  by  both  together.  The  arrangement  for  the  outflow  of  water 
answers,  therefore,  completely,  the  purpose — to  empty  the  one  division,  entirely,  while  the  other  re- 
mains filled. 

At  the  lowest  points  of  the  pipes  «,  y,  and  z,  draining^pipes  with  stc^;>-cocks  are  pnt  in,  to  let  out  into 
the  sewer-pit  k  k  any  sand  that  may  collect  here.  The  way  to  work  the  gates  from  the  caps,  as  wdl  as 
the  upper  structure  of  both  the  towers,  is  shown  by  Figs.  145, 146, 150,  and  151. 

llie  platform  of  the  reservoir  is  g^uarded  by  an  iron  railing.  At  the  elevation  of  119  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  it  commands  a  complete  view  of  the  west  and  east  of  Manhattan  Island,  as  well  as  of 
tLd  southport  of  the  city,  with  New  York  bay,  and  at  a  greater  distance  in  that  direction,  the  Atlantic 
ocean.    This  view  is  exceedingly  beautiful,  and  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world. 

Distribution  of  the  Water. — ^From  this  reservoir,  the  distribution  of  the  water  is  made.  The  abore- 
mentioned  three  86-inch  pipes  convey  it  to  the  lower  town,  which  is  built  closer  and  closer  the  fur- 
ther down  one  eoes ;  134  mdes  of  pipes  of  all  sixes,  between  36  and  4  inches,  conduct  it  through  the 
streets,  and  feed  several  public  and  private  fountains ;  these  pipes  are  laid  down  in  the  centre  of  the 
streets,  or  as  near  so  as  possible.  Tne  branchings  and  crossings  are  made  by  means  of  single  or  double 
sleeves  cost  together  with  a  main-piece.  The  pipes  are  pkut  together  with  faucet  and  spigot,  6  inches 
deep ;  at  the  smaller  pipes,  4  inches.  The  pieces  have  a  length  of  9  feet,  each  piece  making  tlms  9  feet  run 
of  water-oonduit  when  pwit  together.  Before  laying  down,  they  were  proved  with  the  hydraulic  press, 
with  the  pressure  of  200  to  250  pounds  to  the  square  inch. 

At  the  comers  of  streets  where  crossings  and  branchings  occur,  stop-codes  are  put  in,  in  order  to  cut 
off  districts  of  pipes,  when  this  is  requir^  for  alteration  or  repair.  Those  pipes  that  run  off  from  the 
street  pipes,  leading  into  the  houses,  are  ^  to  1  inch  wide,  made  of  lead,  connected  to  the  main-pipes  by 
boring.  Such  a  house-pipe  has  either  a  month-cock  under  the  outdoor  steps,  or  leads  to  the  kitchea 
which  in  this  country  is  m  the  basement  To  feed  bathing-tubs  or  bathing  apparatus,  a  pipe  some 
times  rises  to  the  upper-story  bedrooms. 

Pipes  branching  off  for  the  hydrants,  placed  at  convenient  distances,  are  for  the  most  part  of  cast-iron, 
oranching  off  from  the  mains  by  sleeves ;  at  the  larger-sized  pipes,  by  means  of  boring.  The  hydrants,  as 
far  as  they  are  above  ground,  Mre  protected  by  a  cast-iron  case  to  keep  off  frost,  heat,  and  damage.  For 
tlie  extinguishing  of  fires,  the  engine-hose  Is  screwed  to  the  muzzle  of  the  hydrants.  At  the  harbor, 
pipes  are  branched  out,  terminatiqg  at  the  bulwarks,  in  order  to  supply  the  ships,  and  till  the  water- 
dasks  on  board  by  a  hose. 

The  cost  of  this  aqueduct  amounts  to  8575000  ddlars,  including  purchase  of  land  required,  exting^h- 
ing  of  water-rights,  and  some  unfinished  works.  Tins  amount  is  within  5  per  cent  of  mat  estimated  by 
the  diief  engineer,  Mr.  John  K  Jervis,  and  the  percentage  occurs  chiefly  oelow  the  esti{nate.  To  this 
is  added  1800000  dollars,  the  cost  for  the  distributing-pipes. 

The  first  two  millions  had  to  be  raised  at  an  interest  of  7  per  cent,  and  are  payable  frt>m  1847  to  1857. 
For  the  rest,  5  per  cent  is  paid,  and  to  be  redeemed  from  1858  to  1 880.  647 1 57  dollars  was  the  discount 
for  issuing  the  loan,  which,  together  with  the  interest  paid  ahready  during  the  construction  of  the  work, 
brings  the  total  expense  to  12500000  dollars. 

The  annual  interest  for  this  capital  amounts  to  665000  dollars,  which  is  collected  by  a  direct  water> 
cax,  and  some  indirect  taxes ;  by  means  of  an  existing  sinking  ifund,  the  capital  will  be  redeemed  by 
degrees.    The  water-tax  amounts  to  10  dollars  for  a  house  of  middle  size ;  monufocturers,  hot^  bathing 
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establi^ments,  distilleries,  liveiy-stables,  bakeries,  sugar-refineries,  breweries,  slanghter-houBes,  etc.,  and 
ships,  pay  according  to  extension  and  size. 

ARCHES.  Arches  are  of  various  shapes,  as  Pointed,  Elliptical  Segmental,  and  Circular.  The  outer 
surface  of  the  arch  is  called  the  ettrados  or  back  of  the  arch,  the  inner  or  concave  surface,  the  intrados, 
or  the  soffit ;  the  joints  of  aU  arches  should  be  perdendicular  to  the  surface  of  the  soffits.  The  stones 
are  called  arch  stones  or  voussoirs.  The  first  course  on  each  side  are  termed  springersy  which  rest  on  the 
imposts  or  abutments.  In  case  of  a  segmental  arch,  the  course  beneath  the  springers  are  called  skew^ 
hacks.  The  extreme  width  between  springers  is  called  the  span  of  the  arch,  and  ^e  versed  sine  of  the 
curve  of  the  soffit,  the  rise  of  the  arch.  The  highest  portion  of  the  arch  is  called  the  croim,  and  the 
centre  course  of  voussoirs  the  key-course.  The  aide  portions  of  arches  between  the  springing  and  the 
crown,  are  termed  haunches  or  flanks.  All  arches  should  be  well  sustained  by  backing  on  the  haunches 
called  tpanireZ-backing.  The  line  of  intersection  of  arches  cutting  across  each  other  transversely  is 
called  a  groin  and  the  arches  themselves  groined  arches.    See  Bridge. 

ARCHIMEDEAN  SCREW.    See  S«rew. 

ARCHITRAVE.  The  lower  of  the  three  principal  members  of  the  entablature  of  an  order,  being 
the  chief  beam  resting  immediately  on  the  column. 

ARCHIVOLT.  A  collection  of  members  in  the  face  of  an  arch,  concentric  with  the  intrados,  and 
supported  by  imposts.  Archivolt  of  the  arch  of  a  bridge — the  curve  line  formed  by  the  upper  sides  of 
the  arch-stones  in  the  face  of  the  work ;  it  is  sometimes  understood  to  be  the  whole  set  of  arch-stones 
which  appear  in  the  face  of  the  work. 

AREOMETER.     An  instrument  for  measuring  the  density  or  specific  gravity  of  fluids. 

ARGAND  BURNERS  AND  LAMPS.    See  Gas  and  Lamps. 

ARRIS,  the  intersection  or  line,  on  which  two  surfaces  of  a  body  forming  an  exterior  angle  meet 
"tach  other.  Although  the  edge  of  a  body  may  in  general  mean  the  same  thing  as  its  arris,  yet,  in 
building,  the  term  arris  is  restricted  to  those  two  surfaces  of  a  rectangular  solid,  on  which  the  length 
and  thickness  may  be  measured,  as  in  boards,  planks,  doors,  shutters,  and  other  framed  joinezy. 

ARTESIAN  WELLS,  so  called  from  a  mode  practiJsed  in  Artois  in  boring  for  water. 

ARTESLAJf  WELL  OF  GRENELLE,  Boring  Apparatus  of.  About  the  year  1824,  M.  P61igot» 
one  of  the  superintendents  of  the  hospitals  at  Paris,  suggested  the  idea  of  sinking  a  well  upon  the  Arte- 
sian principle,  and  workmen  were  sent  from  Artois  for  tiie  purpose ;  whilst  tliis  was  being  effected,  M. 
Mulot,  a  smith,  became  interested  in  the  operation,  and  turned  his  attention  to  the  subject ;  he  was 
consequently  employed  by  the  Marchioness  de  Groslier  to  smk  one  at  Epinay ;  success  attended  his 
efforts,  and  he  was  nominated  to  attempt  one  at  Grenelle.  The  primitive  soils,  according  to  M.  Arago, 
are  but  rarely  stratified,  or  are  found  in  regular  beds.  The  fissures  in  granitic  rocks,  the  crevices  sepa- 
rating the  contiguous  masses,  have  but  little  width  or  depth,  and  do  not  frequently  communicate  with 
^ach  other ;  m  such  soils  the  waters  of  filtration  have  but  limited  outlets,  each  film  or  thread  termina- 
tmg  its  course  alone,  without  receiving  any  increase  from  others  in  their  descent  The  springs  being 
oumerous  in  the  neighborhood,  it  was  not  thought  probable  that  any  vast  quantity  of  water  could  be 
obtained,  as  the  whole  of  the  rain  penetrating  the  earth  was  supposed  to  pass  off  through  various  open- 
ings in  the  sides  of  the  hills. 

The  secondary  soils,  which  are  composed  of  a  variety  of  rocks,  in  general  take  the  form  of  immense 
reservoirs  or  basins,  the  centre  being  considerably  depressed,  or  the  extreme  boundaries  of  it  greatly 
elevated.  Within  this  basin,  hills,  and  often  mountains,  arise,  apparently  destroying  its  original  charac- 
ter. The  stratification  of  the  secondary  formation  is  in  regular  beds,  some  of  which  are  of  enormous 
thickness,  composed  of  sand  or  grit,  and  very  permeable ;  tiiese  permeable  beds,  as  they  rise  towards 
the  extremities  of  the  basin,  become  bare  on  the  sides  of  the  mountains  and  hiUs.  llie  rain-watei 
which  falls  on  the  earth,  after  penetrating  it,  forms  one  continued  sheet,  which  pursues  its  course  with 
great  rapidity  when  the  beds  have  a  great  declivity,  and,  reaching  tiie  lowest  point,  is  accumulated  in 
vast  quantities.  One  chalky  or  calcareous  stratum,  which  is  furrowed  out  in  all  directions,  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  upper  portion,  allows  the  pluvial  water  to  pass  with  great  facility,  and  also  to  circulate 
through  the  mass  to  a  great  depth :  and  in  this  peculiar  stratum  the  wells  both  of  Grenelle  and  Rouen 
have  been  bored. 

The  tertiary  soils  are  stratified,  and  composed  of  many  beds  placed  over  each  other,  and  separated 
by  clean  and  well-defined  joints,  like  the  secondary,  on  which  they  rest ;  these  basins  are  of  less  extent, 
and  derive  their  form  from  the  rectifying  of  the  beds,  the  elements  of  which  they  are  constituted  being 
the  same  as  those  found  on  the  neighboring  hills.  The  several  beds  are  arranged  m  a  regular  manner, 
and  their  separation  is  formed  by  a  layer  of  sand,  through  which  the  water  freely  percolates ;  in  these 
several  sandy  fissures  it  acquires  force  as  it  descends,  and  at  great  depths,  its  pressure  being  augmented, 
the  flow  is  rendered  constant. 

These  soils  are  undoubtedly  the  best  for  sinking  Artesian  wells,  because  they  have  at  their  base 
courses  of  sand  lying  on  impermeable  clays,  and  are  less  subject  to  dislocation  or  rupture  than  rocks  oi 
the  older  ibrmation.  Such  strata  are  easily  examined,  and  are  usually  found  rising  from  the  centre  oi 
the  basin,  and  following  an  inverse  direction  to  tiiat  of  the  inclination  of  the  water,  which,  like  a  6ub> 
terranean  river,  pursues  a  downward  course  till  it  meets  with  an  outlet  They  frequentiy  become  bro- 
ken, when  the  water  they  contain  weeps  into  small  rivulets  and  is  carried  away  on  the  surface. 

Where  the  well  has  been  bored  at  Grenelle,  the  upper  stratum  or  tertiary  deposite  is  41  metres  in 
thickness ;  the  next  is  composed  of  chalk  mixed  with  flint,  99  metres ;  then  a  gray  chalk,  without  any 
nlex,  26  metres ;  to  this  succeeded  a  gray  chaUc,  in  which  were  iron  pyrites,  341  metres ;  then  a  wealden 
clay,  gray  sand,  and  a  sandy  day,  in  which  were  found  ammonites  and  other  fossils ;  the  whole  depth 
bored  through  being  548  metres,  or  about  1798  feet 

Before  giving  the  description  of  the  apparatus  used  in  boring  this  well,  we  will  give  a  short  sketch 
of  the  difficulties  encountered  and  overcome  by  M.  Mulot,  to  whom  the  direction  of  this  great  work  had 
been  intrusted. 
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M.  Mulot  commenced  boring  in  1833 ;  he  easily  pierced  the  tertiary  sanda»  which  arc  at  Gtenelle  ISC 
feet  thick,  but  shortly  after  having  reached  the  cnfuk,  at  the  depth  of  377  feet^  the  sides  gave  way  and 
filled  the  bored  space,  which  was  cleared  again,  after  fifty-seven  days*  labor ;  this  happened  in  June, 
1834.  In  May,  1837,  the  borer  had  reached  1246  feet,  when  the  valved-epoon,  together  with  a  rod  262 
feet  long,  fell  to  the  bottom  of  the  hole  and  were  shattered  to  fragments ;  the  weight  of  the  mass  waa 
100  cwt  Many  contrivances  were  proposed — some  even  put  in  execution — ^but  m  vain,  till  M.  Mulot 
had  the  idea  of  wearing  the  ends  of  the  fragments,  and  thus  extracted  them,  fifteen  months  after  tba 
accident 

In  April,  1840,  the  instruments  were  wearing  out  rapidly,  while  they  were  making  little  headway 
through  the  hard  chalk,  when,  being  raised  to  a  considerable  height,  the  boring-screw  fell,  and  was 
buried  in  the  compact  rock  to  the  depth  of  75  feet  It  became  necessary  to  bore  all  round  it  in  order 
to  firee  it^  and  after  many  months  of  labor  this  new  obstacle  was  surmounted. 

In  December,  1840,  the  spoon  detached  itself  from  the  rod,  causing  a  little  delay  in  the  operations  of 
M.  Mulot,  who  bored  a  hole  in  the  sides  of  the  well  and  pushed  the  separated  instrument  into  it  This 
was  the  last  impediment  to  overcome,  and  the  26th  of  February,  1841,  the  rod  suddenly  sunk  several 
feet ;  immediately  a  column  of  warm  water  1797  feet  high,  equaj  to  the  pressure  of  63  atmospheres, 
rose  from  the  bosom  of  the  earth,  and  poured  upon  its  surface  800,000  gallons  of  water,  having  a  tem- 
perature of  79  Fahrenheit 

But,  besides  boring,  it  was  necessary  to  give  support  to  the  sides  of  the  well,  which  would  fall  in« 
unless  composed  of  material  more  consistent  than  earth.  A  tube  of  a  certain  calibre  is  first  introduced, 
then  another  smaller  one  slipped  within  the  first,  and  so  on ;  but  should  the  boring  be  deeper  than  ex- 
pected, it  would  become  necessary  to  withdraw  these  tubes  in  order  to  replace  them  by  larger  ones, 
because  the  last  must  be  of  sufficient  calibre  to  allow  the  rod  to  work.  At  Grenelle  it  was  necessary 
to  draw  off  five  series  of  tubes,  and  to  bore  larger  holes  to  introduce  tubes  of  a  greater  diameter. 

The  following  is  a  table  of  the  strata  bored  through. 


Nature  of  the  SCraU. 


ThidmeflB. 


Depth  beneath 
tbesoU. 


6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 
13 


Foundation  of  a  basin 

Alluvial  soil,  composed  of  rolled  flints  and  gravel.. 
Chalk. 


Plastic  day,  li^tes,  iron  pyrites,  and  sand,  penetrated  by  sul- 
phuretof  iron 

Marl  and  calcareous  sand,  containing  nodules  of  compact  lime- 
stone   

Chalk  and  silex  in  lumps  

Hard  gray  chalk  with  silex 

Gray  chalk,  very  hard,  alternating  with  more  soft  chalk 

Green  chalk 

Blue  chalk  with  clay 

Black  and  blue  clay,  with  strata  of  green  sand,  containing  iron  py- 
rites and  fossils 

Argillaceous  sand 

Green  sand 

Water '. 


FmU 

7.21 

24.40 

2.78 

65.69 

86.11 
812.89 
662.92 
423.18 
.98 
101.73 

101.79 
2.30 
4.60 


r«et. 
onthesurfiice 
7.216 
31.652 

34.44 

100.18 

136.25 

449.14 

1104.28 

1624.20 

1626.0 

1668.61 
1780.28 
1792.67 
1797.47 


VeaeripHon. — ^The  apparatus  consists  of  a  crane  with  four  beams  A,  iron-bound.  At  the  summit 
there  are  four  pulleys  of  cast-iron  B,  on  these  the  chains  C  pass;  th^e  chains  also  go  through  two 
oxhiT  movcabfe  pulleys  D  D'.  The  chains  C,  attached  by  one  end  to  Uie  guide-strap  of  the  pulleys 
D  D^  are  hooked  by  the  other  extremity  on  the  conical  drum  E  E',  around  which  they  are  wound  in 
opposite  directions.  By  these  pulleys  the  iron  bars  F,  26.24  feet  long,  to  whi<^  are  attached  the  bur- 
rowing instruments,  are  lowered  and.  raised. 

To  raise  the  rods,  eight  horses  are  harnessed  at  G,  Figs.  168  and  169,  which  being  set  in  motion,  one  ol 
the  chains  passing  through  the  pulley  H  coils  round  E,  while  the  other  chain  is  unroUed  The  puUey  D,  ta 
whidi  the  rod  F  is  suspended  by  means  of  a  hook,  is  raised,  and  brin|;s  up  all  the  boring  apparatus. 
When  this  pulley  has  reached  the  top  of  the  crane  the  second  pulley  D'  is  made  fast ;  then  the  bar  just 
raised  is  taken  off  hj  men  standing  on  a ;  the  hook  is  fixed  to  the  next  bar,  and  the  horses  are  driven  in 
the  opposite  direction.  While  the  pulleys  are  exchanged,  the  top  bar  is  seized  by  the  crank  J, 
placed  at  the  orifice  of  the  well  to  prevent  it  fi-om  figdling.  The  cranks  J  are  formed  of  two  strong  iron 
plates,  between  which  are  set  two  eccentric  chaps  J*  tP,  which  allow  the  rods  to  ascend,  but  prevent 
their  falling  back. 

One  man  is  necessary  to  lower  the  rod,  which  is  accomphshed  by  pulling  or  loosening  the  break, 
Figs.  168  and  169,  at  pleasure.  This  double  break  consists  of  two  large  hoops  K  E',  surrounding  the 
drum  L,  which  is  covered  with  a  thick  sheet  of  iron ;  one  of  the  extremities  of^the  hoops  is  fastened  to 
the  horizontal  beam  M,  while  the  other  is  kept  in  place  by  a  square  placed  out  of  the  works,  and  opened 
or  closed  by  a  lever. 

Tlie  next  thing  to  be  considered  is  how  the  rod  is  turned.  It  is  adapted  to  tlie  wheel  K, 
which  is  made  to  communicate  with  the  wheel,  Fig.  163.  The  toothed-wheel  N,  is  for  this  purpose 
cliange^l  from  the  position  it  occupied.  Fig.  158,  to  tliat  represented  Fig.  162,  corresponding  to  the 
axis  of  the  well*  a  square  hole  is  made  in  the  centre  to  receive  a  square  bar  of  iron  .2624  of  a  foot 
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square  and  18  feet  long,  whidi  is  adapted  by  one  extremity  to  the  boring-rod,  and  by  the  other  is  bus- 
pended  to  the  hook  of  the  pulley  D.  When  the  wheel  N  is  fixed  to  the  rod  it  is  adapted  to  its  iot€^ 
mediate  toothed-wheel  P,  fixed  to  a  wooden  frame  close  by  the  crane.  The  wheel  P  is  put  in  connec- 
tion with  the  great  wheel  Q,  placed  over  the  wheel  R,  to  which  two,  and  sometimes  three  horses  are 
harnessed.  The  burrowing-rod  is  suspended  by  chains,  run  into  a  ^^^^i^^Sfft  Pig*  l^d*  ond  coils  round  the 
drum  S,  Figs.  168  and  168',  situated  on  the  other  side.*  The  wheel  T  serves  to  raise  or  lower  the 
instrument. 

When  the  wheel  R  is  put  in  motion,  the  rod  receives  the  movement  of  rotation  imparted  to  N  by  the 
toothed-wheel  P.  The  men  at  T  allow  the  rod  to  descend  slowly.  The  pulley  D'  would  be  in  the  way 
during  the  operation,  it  is  therefore  fixed  by  a  pin  to  the  links  of  the  cham. 

ExplanatipM  of  the  Figures. — Fig.  168. — A  vertical  and  longitudinal  section  of  the  apparatus  in  a 
plane  passing  through  the  axis  of  the  well,  and  of  the  wheel  used  to  lower  and  raise  the  borer. 

Fig.  159.-^A  horizontal  section  of  the  wheel  G,  made  above  the  breaks ;  the  two  conical  drum^ 
*ux>und  which  the  chains  are  wound,  being  omitted. 

Fig.  160. — ^A  horizontal  projection  of  the  drum  L,  and  of  the  breaks. 

Fig.  161« — A  fit>nt  view  of  the  two  frames  U  XT',  placed  in  the  horizontal  beam,  near  the  wheel  G. 
Within  these  frames  two  smaller  frames  are  made  to  slide ;  they  have  wooden  rollers,  u  and  u\  and  are 
intended  to  support  and  guide  the  chains  0,  to  the  drums  £  £'.  These  chains,  when  slack,  rest  on 
the  rollers  v  v'.  The  frames  U  and  U'  have  their  superior  part  in  contact  with  the  beams  V  and  Y\ 
which  are  fastened  by  one  extremity  to  the  crane,  and  by  the  other  to  the  strong  bearer,  X,  The  pillow 
of  the  axis  of  the  wheel  G,  rests  also  on  this  bearer. 

A  flooring,  Z,  connects  the  wheel  to  the  crane,  and  places  within  the  reach  of  the  workmen  the  ports 
just  descrioed. 

Fig.  162. — ^Vertical  and  transverse  section  of  the  apparatus,  whose  plane  is  perpendicular  to  that  of 
the  section,  Fig.  168. 

Fig.  163'. — ^A  view  of  the  drum  used  for  supporting  and  lowering  slowly  the  borer  as  it  sinks. 

Fig.  164.— Plan  of  the  wheel  R,  Fig.  162. 

Fig.  165. — A  profile  view  of  the  frttme  and  wheel  N. 

Pig.  166. — A  plan  of  this  fiiime,  which  slides  in  grooves  made  in  the  beams  O,  Figs.  158  and  162, 
on  small  friction-rollers.  The  small  flooring  n,  gives  passage  towards  the  centre  of  the  wheel  N,  in 
order  to  adapt  the  rod  in  it. 

Fig.  167. — Front  view  of  the  wooden  support  to  the  tpothed-wheel  P,  Fig.  162. 

Fig.  168. — ^A  horizontal  section  of  this  support,  and  plan  of  the  wheel 

Figs.  169  and  170. — A  front  and  profile  view  of  one  of  the  moveable  pulleys,  D  D',  with  its  guide- 
strap,  giving  attachment  to  the  hook  d,  to  which  is  suspended  the  borer  by  a  ring. 

Fiffs.  171  and  172. — An  external  view  of  the  crank  J,  with  a  section  following  the  line  1 — 2. 

While  the  boring  goes  on,  this  is  set  over  the  orifice  of  the  hole ;  to  this  end,  two  semicircular  pieces 
f  are  attached  to  the  plates  J,  and  rest  on  the  ground.  The  rods  pass  between  J  and  the  mppers 
J\  J*.  As  long  as  the  rods  are  raised  the  nippers  yield ;  but  as  soon  as  ihej  remain  motionless,  either 
to  change  the  rods  or  for  any  other  motive,  tne  arcs  through  their  eccentricity  press  against  the  bars 
and  prevent  their  descent    To  secure  them  further,  their  other  sides  are  held  by  the  force-screws  j*. 

Fig.  173. — A  fragment  of  galvanized  iron  tube,  0.016  of  a  foot  thick,  used  as  a  conductor  to  the  water 

Figs.  174  and  176.— Pincers  used  for  the  extraction  of  fragments  of  wood  or  other  matters. 

Fig.  176.— Section  of  the  foregoing,  following  the  line  8—^. 

Figs.  177  and  178. — Pincers  for  withdrawing  the  tubes. 

Fig.  179. — A  horizontal  section  of  a  branch  m  the  direction  of  5 — 6. 

Figs.  180  and  181. — ^Details  of  an  instrument  called  Oaracol,  used  to  withdraw  fragments  of  the  rod 
when  they  have  penetrated  into  the  parietes  of  the  weE 

Fig.  182. — A  plan  of  the  instrument. 

Figs.  183  and  184. — Screwed  rods  composing  the  borer.    The  superior  bar  has  a  hook  also  vised  to  ii 

Figs.  185  and  186. — Rods  united  by  means  of  pins,  the  heads  of  which  are  buried  in  the  thickness  of 
the  bars.    The  end  of  one  is  fissured,  in  order  to  receive  the  end  of  another  rod. 

Figs.  187  and  188. — A  ring  which  is  attached  to  the  rods  by  three  pins. 

Figs.  189  and  190. — A  chi^  called  Trepan,  used  to  perforate  the  nard  rocks  which  it  is  necessaiy 
to  break  and  to  crush  at  the  same  time.  There  are  three  edges,  a,  b,  e.  The  edge  a  is  double,  b  and  e 
are  turned  in  opposite  directions.  This  implement  will  cut  the  rock  and  crush  it  in  whatever  direction 
it  is  turned. 

Figs.  191  and  192. — A  valved  spoon,  used  in  sands  and  clays  almost  rendered  liquid  by  the  water  in 
which  they  are  in  suspension.  It  consists  of  a  long  cylinder  m  sheet-iron,  open  at  both  extremities,  the 
inferior  being  stren^ened  by  an  iron  ring  with  a  sharp  edge.  A  little  above  this  ring  there  is  a  disk, 
at  the  centre  of  which  a  round  hole  has  been  perforated  'Aia  opening  is  perfectly  closed  by  an  iron 
ball  When  the  spoon  is  lowered  into  the  hole  the  sand  pushes  away  the  ball,  which,  however,  fidls 
back  b}r  its  weighty  closes  the  orifice  b,  and  allows  the  extraction  of  the  sand.  The  ball  is  prevented 
from  rising  too  mgh  by  the  perforated  disk  e. 

Figs.  198  and  194. — A  vertical  section  and  external  view  of  the  borer,  used  to  enlaige  the  hole.  It  is 
very  solid,  and  consists  of  a  hollow  cylinder,  whose  inferior  extremity  is  furnished  on  its  circumference 
with  fluted  knives,  of  which  there  are  several  of  diflerent  dimenflions. 

Fig.  195. — A  view  of  the  underneath  part  of  the  preceding. 

Fig.  196. — Shows  the  mode  of  attachment  of  a  knife  to  me  ring,  and  also  a  front  view  of  the  kni& 
The  knives  are  firmly  attached  to  the  inner  ring,  and  are  surrounded  by  another  ring  of  greater  diam» 
ter.    The  whole  is  traversed  by  a  pin. 

ASTI.    See  Woods,  varieties  of. 
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ASPEN,  See  Woodb,  varietiet  of, 

ASH,  See  Woods,  variettes  of. 

ASHLAR,  hewn  atone  used  for  the  facings  of  walls.  If  the  work  be  so  smoothed  as  to  take  oat  the 
marks  of  the  tools  by  which  the  stones  were  first  cnt,  it  is  called  plane  ashlar;  if  figured,  tooled  aMsr^ 
or  random  tooled,  or  chiselled,  or  bousted,  or  pointed :  if  the  stones  project  from  the  joints,  it  is  said  to 
bo  rusttoaied 

ASHLERING,  In  carpentry,  the  fixing  of  short  upright  quarterings  between  the  rafters  and  the  floor. 

ASH-PAN.  In  locomotive  engines,  an  iron  box  attached  to  the  fire-box  to  receive  the  ashes  from  the  fire. 

ASPHALTUM.  Native  bitumen.  Its  chief  application  is  in  the  construction  of  roads  and  pave- 
ments, for  roofing,  and  for  protecting  buildings  from  dampness.  Its  application  to  roads  and  pavements 
in  this  oountty  has  been  unsnccessful,  but  it  is  still  in  use  in  Paris  and  other  Enropean  cities. 

Asphaltum  varies  conuderably  in  purity,  according  to  the  quantity  of  di£ferent  earthy  substances 
mingled  with  it.  When  nearly  pore  its  color  is  almost  black,  or  dark  brown,  and  it  does  not  soil  the 
fingers :  when  rubbed  it  gives  off  a  pitchy  odor.  In  combination  with  other  substances  it  forms  a  mas- 
tic, which  is  applied  in  a  liquid  state  to  kitchen  and  stable  floors,  pavements,  &c.  The  principal  ingredi- 
ent in  '*  The  Calcareous  Asphaltum  *'  which  is  found  at  Seyssel  near  the  Jura  Mountains,  is  a  dark  brown 
bituminous  limestone.  The  stone  is  reduced  to  powder  and  mixed  with  a  portion  of  mineral  tar  when 
intended  to  be  applied  as  a  cement,  as  in  covering  roofs,  lining  tanks,  &c ;  but  when  intended  for  floor- 
ing or  pavements,  sea  grit  is  used  in  addition.  This  is  melted  and  run  into  moulds  about  18  inches 
square,  by  6  inches  deep,  or  formed  into  blocks  weighing  from  112  lbs.  to  180  lbs.  each.  In  this  state 
it  is  sold  for  use,  and  is  remelted  on  the  spot  where  required,  in  cauldrons  heated  on  small  portable  fur- 
naces, with  the  addition  of  1  lb.  of  mineral  tar  to  1  CMrt.  of  mastic 

The  only  kind  of  tar  to  be  used  in  this  mixture,  is  that  with  which  the  limestone  is  impregnated.  If 
the  mastic  is  required  to  be  veiy  stiff,  as  for  paving  kitchen  floors,  a  smaller  proportion  of  tar  is  to  be 
used,  with  a  larger  proportion  of  grit  To  convert  fine  asphalte  into  coarse,  30  lbs.  of  fine  clean  grit  are 
to  be  added  to  112  lbs.  of  mastic,  with  from  1  lb.  to  2^  lbs  of  tar. 

In  applying  asphalte  to  the  floors  of  cellars  and  basements  to  exclude  dampness,  an  inverted  brick 
arch  laid  in  asphalte  as  a  cement  should  be  used.  Asphalted  bricks  are  also  prepared  by  heating  them, 
and  placing  them  in  rows  upon  a  flat  surface  between  gauges,  allowing  a  layer  of  mastic  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  thick  to  be  laid  over  them :  the  brick  are  then  separated  with  a  knife  before  the  mastic  is  quite 
set    The  brick  are  also  prepared  by  dipping  the  ends  in  boiling  mastic. 

The  tliickness  of  asphaltum  used  for  pavements  varies  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  qnartei; 
the  former  for  floors  and  the  latter  for  carriage-ways :  half  an  inch  or  five-eighths  is  sufficient  for  roofii 
and  the  coverings  of  arches,  and  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  is  sufficient  for  the  nound  lino  of  brick- 
work to  prevent  damp  from  rising.  An  asphaltum  surface  admits  of  easy  repair.  By  plaomg  hot  mas- 
tic upon  the  place  requiring  it,  the  fresh  material  will  readily  adhere  to  the  old  work  if  free  from  dust 
or  moisture.  Asphaltum  is  used  in  oil  painting;  for  which  purpose  it  is  first  dissolved  in  oil  of  turpen- 
tine, by  which  it  is  fitted  for  glanng  and  shading. 

ASSAYING.  This  term  is  applied  in  a  confined  sense  to  the  analysis  or  separation  of  thir  predont 
metals  from  other  metals ;  and  to  the  determination  of  the  quantity  or  value  of  gold  and  silver  in  bul- 
lion, coin,  plate  or  trinket  but  more  generally  to  the  operation  which  decides  the  quantity  of  a  certain 
kind  of  metal  contained  in  an  ore,  or  in  an  alloy,  if  it  is  performed  by  heat  chiefly,  in  contradistinction 
to  analysis,  or  the  operation  by  moisture. 

ATMOMETER.    An  instrument  for  determining  the  rate  of  evaporation  firom  a  humid  surfac:9. 

ATMOSPHERE ;  that  gaseous  fluid  which  surrounds  the  earth,  according  to  Dr.  Prout,  100  cahk 
Inches  of  which  composes  the  atmosphere  at  the  surface  of  the  earth,  when  the  barometer  stands  at  81 
inches,  and  at  a  temperature  of  60  Fanrcnheit,  weighs  81.0117  grains,  being  thus  about  815  times  lightei 
than  water,  and  11,065  times  lighter  than  mercury.  Since  the  air  of  the  atmosphere  is  possessed  of 
weight,  it  must  be  evident,  that  a  cubic  foot  of  air  at  the  surface  of  the  earth,  has  to  support  the  weight 
of  tSl  the  air  directly  above  it^  and  that  therefore  the  higher  we  ascend  up  in  the  atmosphere,  the  lighter 
will  be  the  cubic  foot  of  air ;  or  in  other  words,  the  farther  fh>m  the  surface  of  the  earth,  the  less  will 
be  the  density  of  the  air.  At  the  height  of  three  and  a  half  miles,  it  was  found  that  the  atmoroheric 
air  was  only  half  as  dense  as  it  was  at  the  surface  of  the  earth.  From  the  nature  of  fluids,  it  follows, 
that  the  air  of  the  atmosphere  presses  against  any  body  wliich  comes  into  oontact  with  it ;  because 
fluids  exert  pressure  in  all  directions,  upwards,  downwards,  sidewise,  and  oblique.  From^the  nature  of 
fluids  it  also  follows,  that  the  pressure  on  any  point  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  all  the  particles  of  the  fluid  in 
a  perpendicular  line  between  the  point  in  contact,  and  the  surface  of  the  fluid.  The  amount  of  pressure 
of  a  column  of  air,  whose  base  is  one  square  foot,  and  altitude  the  height  of  the  atmosphere,  has  been 
found  to  be  2156  pounds  avoirdupois,  or  very  nearly  15  pounds  of  pressure  on  ever^  square  inch.  It  is 
common  to  state  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  as  equal  to  15  lbs.  on  the  square  inch.  If  any  gaseous 
body  or  vapor,  such  as  steam,  exert  a  pressure  equivalent  to  15  lbs.  on  the  square  inch,  then  the  force 
of  ihut  vapor  is  said  to  be  equal  to  one  atmosphere  ;  if  the  vapor  be  equal  to  80  pounds  on  every  square 
mch,  then  it  is  equal  to  two  atmospheres ;  and  so  on,  consequently,  the  atmospheric  pressure  is  capable 
of  supporting  about  thirty  inches  of  mercury,  or  a  column  of  water  84  feet  high.  It  is  found  that  the 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere  is  not  constant  even  at  the  same  place ;  at  the  equator,  the  pressure  is  nearly 
constant,  but  it  is  sul^jeot  to  greater  change  in  the  high  latitudes.  In  this  countiy  tiie  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere  varies  so  much,  as  to  support  a  column  of  mercury  sometimes  so  low  as  28  inches,  and  at 
other  times  so  high  as  81,  the  mean  being  29*5.  This  would  make  the  average  pressure  between  14  and 
15  pounds  on  the  square  inch.  In  scientific  books  generally,  the  pressure  is  understood  in  round  num- 
bers to  be  15  lbs.,  so  that  a  pressure  exerted  equal  to  one,  two,  three,  four,  &c  atmospheres,  means  such 
a  pressure  as  would  support  80,  60, 90,  120,  &c.  inches  of  mercuiy  in  a  perpendicular  column,  or  15,  80 
45,  60,  &c  pounds  on  every  square  inch. 
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ATMOSPHERIC  ENGINE.    See  Caloric  Engine. 

ATMOSPHERIC  PRESSURE,  applied  to  pUe  drivinff  by  Dr.  Pott's  system.  Atmospheric  pressnr© 
has  been  applied  to  the  erection  of  several  beacons  in  me  vicinity  of  the  month  of  the  Thames.  The 
fint  experiment  was  npon  the  Goodwin  Sands  on  July  16,  1845,  and  an  iron  tube  of  2  feet  6  inches 
dimeter  was  driven  into  the  sand  to  a  depth  of  22  feet  in  two  or  three  hours.  A  gentleman,  present 
at  the  experiment,  which  was  made  by  tibe  Trinity  Brethren,  said,  that  the  facility  with  which  this 
brgt  iron  tnbe  was  made  to  descend  could  be  compared  to  nothing  better  than  shutting  up  a  telescope. 
ITie  method  of  operation  is  this :  the  tubes  are  in  convenient  lengths,  with  spigot  and  faucet  joints,  and 
one  of  them  being  placed  perpendicularly,  an  aiivtight  cap  is  fixed  to  the  upper  end.  This  cap  com- 
municates with  a  powerfbl  air-pump,  by  means  of  which  the  air  is  exhausted  from  the  tube,  drawing 
vp  the  sand  or  shingle  with  the  water  which  ascends,  and  the  tube  immediately  descends  from  the  ef- 
fects of  outward  atmospheric  pressure.  The  contents  of  the  tube  are  then  removed  by  the  pump, 
which  readily  draws  away  the  sand  or  shingle  with  the  water  which  rises  during  their  action,  and  the 
exhaostion  process  is  then  continued.  The  upper  end  of  the  tube  having  become  level  with  the  surface, 
the  q>eration  is  stopped,  the  cap  removed,  a  fresh  tube  is  affixed  and  secured,  and  the  same  course  pnr- 
gaed,  and  thus  contiime4  until,  with  the  greatest  facility,  this  great  length  of  tube  penetrated  what 
nrost  have  been  exceedingly  hard  sand. 
ATMOSPHERIC  RAILWAY.    See  Railroads. 

ATTRACTION.     A  tendency  which  certain  bodies  have  to  approach  and  adhere  to  each  other. 
There  ire  several  kinds  of  attraction,  as  of  gravitation,  cohesion,  capillary,  chemical,  electrical,  &o, 
ATWOOD*S  MACHINE.    See  Acxseleration. 
AUGEKS.    See  Boring  Tools. 

AUGER    Invented  by  Wm.  Ash.    An  instrument  to  produce  holes  of  various  diameters,  with  the  cut- 
ting  Bod  guiding  parts  detached,  so  as  to  change  them  at  pleasure 

Figi.  198,  199,  200,  and  201,  represent  Sie  auger  in 
three  different  positions.  Fig.  201  shows  its  end.  A  is  the 
spindle;  B  the  conical  screw;  C  the  worm  fitted  on  the 
spiodle.  The  upper  end  of  the  worm  is  made  to  bear 
against  the  stop  D.  F  is  the  cutter  fitted  into  a  mortise 
in  the  spindle,  uistened  W  the  wedge-piece  G.  The  cut- 
ter F,  is  shown  above  in  four  detached  positions,  Fig.  202. 
Ihe  lower  end  of  the  worm  bears  against  the  back  of  the 
cotter,  and  the  wedge  Q  rests  also  in  a  small  notch  cut  in 
the  &oe  of  the  worm,  as  seen  in  Fig.  200.  On  taking  out 
the  wedge  the  cutter  can  be  taken  out,  and  also  the  worm, 
when  another  worm  or  cutter  of  a  different  size  may  be  at- 
tached to  the  spindla  In  this  way  the  cutter  can  bie  taken 
oat  and  sharpened  at  pleasure.  Instead  of  the  worm  C, 
the  guides,  iigs.  208  and  204,  are  sometimes  substituted. 
Fig.  208  is  a  vertical,  and  Fig.  204  a  horizontal,  section. 
Hus  guide  consists  of  a  ring,  K  K,  having  a  slightly  conical 
soew-thread  on  the  outside,  from  which  extend  two 
vings,  1 1,  supporting  a  thimble,  L.  Hirough  this  thimble 
the  spmdle  A  passes,  and  the  cutter  being  applied  to  bore 
the  wood,  the  opening  of  the  hole  is  only  to  be  cut  in  the 
first  pLkce,  then  the  ring  of  the  guide  is  firmly  screwed 
into  tbfli  orifice ;  and  in  boring,  the  cutter  will  then  be 
directed  by  the  spindle  sliding  through  the  thimble.  By 
the  wonn  the  chips  are  carri^  up  out  of  the  hole.  By 
the  guide  the  chips  will  rise  through  the  opening  K  and 
the  thimble  L.  The  worm  i^pears  to  be,  by  &r,the  best 
guide. 

AUQERB,  maehinery  farmakinff.  The  object  of  the 
inventor,  Mr.  Palmer,  is  to  manufeusture  the  "  sinffle-twis^ 
auger,  usually  made  of  a  rod  of  metal,  twisted  round  a 
qrlmder  into  a  helical  curve.  The  auger  which  the  inven- 
Ux^B  machinery  is  intended  to  manufacture,  is  formed 
of  a  long  rod  of  metal,  (either  of  a  triangular  or  other  prop- 
er shape,  in  its  croea^ection.^  The  iron  should  be  rolled 
m  square  bars  or  rods,  of  the  size  required,  and  be  cut 
into  pieces  of  sufiident  length,  to  make  the  tool  or  instru- 
ment  intended.  A  small  piece  of  steel  of  proper  size  for 
the  cotting-lip,  and  the  conical  screw,  if  it  is  to  be  added, 
B  next  w^ded  upon  one  end  of  each  one  of  the  pieces, 
and  the  end  is  next  turned  or  bent  down  at  right  angles  to 
the  remainder,  upon  an  anvil,  so  as  to  fit  into  the  cavity  of 
the  lower  section  of  the  dies,  for  forming  the  lip,  or  the  lip  and  screw  cone.  About  three-fourths  of  the  > 
length  of  the  rod  from  the  steel  knob  is  next  heated  to  the  necessary  temperature,  to  be  rolled  down  by 
the  next  portion  of  the  machinery.  The  next  portion  of  the  process  of  manu&cturing  the  auger,  consists 
in  fanning  the  cutting-lip,  or  the  cuttins^lip  and  conical  screw-blank,  upon  its  end.  For  this  purpose, 
dies  are  employed  to  form  the  lip  without  the  conic  blank.  The  head  of  steel  being  heated,  is  placed 
between  the  dies,  and  the  upper  of  them  caused  to  descend,  with  the  force  necessary  to  swedge  or 
nmpress  the  metal  into  the  snape  required.    The  knob  thus  formed,  is  next  bent  down  to  the  angle  re* 
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quired  to  be  applied  to  the  machine,  by  which  the  rod  is  twisted  in  the  helical  curve.  The  next  operatioo 
\b  to  ^ve  the  requisite  degree  of  uniformity  to  the  size  and  spread  of  the  twist,  which  is  accomplished  ht 
hammering  in  the  machine,  consisting  of  a  trip-hammer,  arranged  and  operated  orer  a  die-anvil  or  bed- 
piece,  grooved  out,  so  as  to  receive  the  twisted  helix  when  laid  thereon.  By  turning  the  auger  around, 
first  in  one  direction  and  next  in  the  <^po6ite,  successively,  so  as  to  cause  it  to  pass  back  and  forth  be- 
tween the  hammer  and  bed-piece  or  anvil,  the  twist  is  spread  out  in  a  uniform  manner.  The  lower 
part  of  the  hammer  should  be  curved  to  correspond  with  the  circumference  of  the  exterior  of  the  twist 
of  the  auger.  The  twisted  portion  of  the  auger  is  again  heated,  and  rolled  between  heavy  iron  platea, 
for  the  purpose  of  straightening  the  twist ;  during  which  operation  care  should  be  taicen  that  the  cot- 
ting  lip  of  the  auger  does  not  come  in  contact  with  the  plates.  The  auger  is  next  to  be  finished  by 
filing,  and  upon  grinding  and  polishing  wheels,  or  by  other  proper  means,  in  such  manner  as  may  be 
desirable ;  and  when  a  screw  is  to  be  connected  with  the  cutting-lip,  it  may  be  cut  upon  the  blank  by 
any  contrivance  adapted  to  liie  purpose. 

"^  Various  machines  are  used  to  hold  the  auger  in  the 

required  position  whilst  boring,  of  which  the  most 
common  is  that  used  by  house  c&rpenters  for  keefnng 
the  tool  perpendicular  to  the  face  of  the  work.  The 
foot  of  tne  frame  rests  upon  the  timber,  and  guides 
hold  the  auger  at  right  angles  to  it :  motion  is  con- 
veyed  through  bevel  geers  and  a  crank.  For  ship  car- 
penter^s  use,  the  following  cut  represents  a  frame  in- 
vented by  Richard  CoiBn,  of  HaverhilL 

A  is,  uie  foot  D  is  the  frame.  G  is  a  rod  and 
crank  attached  to  the  auger  H.  B  is  the  cup  and 
head.  E  is  the  spring.  G  G  are  two  rods  for  the  pur- 
pose of  disconnecting  the  catches  F  F  from  the  rod  0. 
If  you  wish  to  bore,  pull  the  spring  E  by  the  handle 
to  the  left ;  shove  down  the  lelV-hand  rod  G,  to  discon- 
nect the  lefl-hand  catch  from  the  rod  C.  The  right 
band  catch  holds  the  spring,  and  throws  its  power  to- 
wards the  auger  H,  and  so  on ;  the  cup  B  allows  its 

ball  to  roll  in  the  auger  and  frame  in  any  position,  and 

the  thumb-screw  will  hold  it  in  that  podtion ;  the  other  thumb-screw  is  to  hold  the  slide  whidi  ele- 
vates or  depresses  the  auger. 

AUGERS,  double  and  single  twisty  of  Sondford,  Newton  and  Smith  of  Meriden,  Conn.  Constructed 
with  a  uniformly  decreasing  length  of  twist,  with  a  corresponding  gradual  tapering  of  the  cavity  of  tiie 
auger,  from  the  shank  to  the  lower  or  cutting  extremity.  Any  person  skilled  in  the  art  of  making  aa- 
ffers  can  form  the  graduated  double-twist  wim  tongs  and  hammers,  in  the  ordinary  mode  of  twisting 
louble-t¥rist  augers,  by  exercising  due  care  and  attention.  A  better  method  is  to  have  the  dies  in  what 
auger  manufacturers  call  crimp-jaws,  so  constructed  as  to  conform  in  size,  graduated  length  of  twist, 
and  taper  of  the  cavity,  to  the  proposed  auger.  The  auger  having  been  first  twisted  by  &e  common 
method,  with  the  tongs  and  other  tools,  to  about  the  shortness  of  a  medium  in  the  proposed  twist,  is, 
while  hot,  put  into  the  crimps,  which  are  then  brought  suddenly  together  by  the  usual  process,  the  au- 
ger being  at  the  same  time  turned  partially  round,  backward  and  forward.  The  twist  is  thus  made  of 
a  gradually  increasmg  length,  with  a  corresponding  gradual  enlarging  cavity  from  the  lower  or  cutting 
end  to  the  other  extremity  of  the  twist 

To  form  single-twist  augers  with  this  improvement,  that  part  of  the  rod  which  is  to  form  the  twist, 
should,  before  being  twisted,  be  drawn  with  a  graduated  taper  from  the  part  which  is  to  form  the  shank, 
to  that  which  is  to  form  the  lower  or  cutting  end.  The  auger  may  then  be  twisted  in  the  usual  way, 
by  having  the  mould  upon  which  it  u  formed  or  twisted,  made  to  conform  <in  size,  gpraduated  length  of 
twist,  and  taper  of  cavity,  to  the  proposed  auger.  The  mould  is  a  machine  well  known  to  all  makers 
of  single-twist  augers. 

The  superiority  of  augers  made  with  this  improvement  consists,  in  that  the  clogging  of  the  chips  or 
eore  in  the  twist,  while  in  the  process  of  boring,  is  effectually  prevented ;  thereby  materially  diminish- 
ing the  friction.  And  also,  that  the  shortness  of  the  twist  at  t^e  lower  end  gives  a  better  opportunity 
to  fimsh  the  cutting-lips,  so  that  they  may  bore  more  smoothly  and  evenly  than  when  the  auger  is  made 
in  the  ordinary  way,  with  a  slack  or  open  twist 

What  the  inventors  claim  as  their  improvement  and  invention,  is  the  making  or  constructing  doa- 
ble or  single  twist  augers,  with  a  gradually  increasing  length  of  twist,  and  the  consequent  grad^  en- 
largement of  cavity  from  the  lower  or  cutting  end  to  the  other  extremity  of  the  twist 

AUGER,  double-lipped^  convex  and  concave.  Improvement  in  the  form  and  construction  of  concave 
screw-angers,  by  N.  C.  Sandford,  Meriden,  Conn.  This  improvement  consists  as  follows :  Instead  of 
having  the  plate,  from  which  the  auger  is  to  be  twisted,  of  concave  shape  throughout,  as  is  usual  in 
forming  concave  augers,  the  lower  extremity  of  the  plate  is  of  convex  shape,  or  of  even  thickness, 
though  the  former  is  preferred.  In  augers  of  five-eighths  diameter  it  will  be  sufficient  to  have  about 
one  inch  of  the  lower  extremity  of  convex  shape,  or  of  even  thickness,  as  aforesaid,  varying  in  propor- 
tion as  the  diameter  of  the  auger  is  increased  or  diminished. 

The  advantage  of  this  mode  of  construction  consists  in,  that  the  workman,  when  twisting  the  auger, 
which  is  done  in  the  ordinary  mode,  is  better  enabled  to  give  to  the  plate  a  short  twist  at  the  lower  ex- 
tremity, and  finish  the  cutting-lips  or  edges  in  the  best  and  most  approved  method  for  easy  boring,  than 
when  the  plate  is  formed  in  the  usual  way,  of  concave  shape  throughout 

What  Mr.  Sandford  claims  as  his  invention,  is  the  forming  of  the  lower  part  of  the  plate  of  a  convex 
loape,  or  of  even  thickness,  when  this  is  combined  with  the  upper  part  of  the  plate  formed  of  a  oonoave 
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dupe.  The  whole  plate  heing  formed  for  the  pnrpoee  of  making  therefrom  a  double-lipped,  convex, 
and  cQDcave  auger. 

AUQER  MACHINE.  ^  This  new  and  useful  improyement  in  the  mode  of  equalizing  ana  straigntemng 
the  twist  of  double  and  single  twist  screw  augers,  invented  by  Sandford  and  Smith,  of  Meriden,  Conn., 
ma?  be  described  as  follows : 

Set  firmly  in  the  ground,  or  otherwise  secure  to  the  floor,  two  posts,  marked  a,  Fig.  208,  about  sit 
feet  apart  and  fifteen  inches  in  diameter,  of  sufficient  length  to  elevate  the  machine  to  a  convenient 


diitaiiee  from  the  ground.  ^  Upon  the  upper  surface  of  these  posts  is  placed  horizontally,  and  se- 
enred  stroogly,  a  piece  of  timber  6,  say  of  oak,  about  twenty  inches  wide  on  its  upper  suruaoe,  and  four 
inches  thick.  This  we  term  the  bed  of  the  machine.  Two  straight  cast-iron  bare  e,  about  two  inches 
thick  and  two  inches  wide,  of  the  same  length  as  the  bed,  and  raised  about  twelve  inches  therefrom,  and 
then  pboed  about  twelve  inches  apart,  parallel  to  «ich  other  and  to  the  bed.  Each  of  these  bars  ia 
•eeored  to  the  bed  by  two  vertical  posts  of  iron,  D.  Fig.  208  shows  the  machine  as  thus  far  construct- 
ed. We  then  take  a  piece  of  cast-iron,  say  two  feet  long,  fourteen  inches  wide,  and  one  inch  thick,  with 
iU  edges  raised  about  one  inch,  so  as  to  form  a  dovetail  on  its  upper  surfiace.     This  wo  call  tha 
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lower  stock,  and  is  represented  by  that  portion  of  Fig.  210  marked  h.  This  stock  is  placed  in  tbt 
centre  of  the "  bed,  between  the  bars ;  screws  passing  through  the  bed  and  attached  to  tho  stock, 
serve  to  elevate  or  depress  it  at  pleasure.  Another  screw,  passing  through  the  centre  of  the  stock 
and  through  the  bed,  enables  the  operator  to  confine  and  hold  the  st<x^  firmly-  on  the  first-named  foui 
screws. 

Another  piece  of  cast-iron,  of  similar  dimensions,  but  with  the  dovetail  on  its  under  sur&ce,  is  thon 
placed  under  the  bars,  so  that  about  one  inch  of  each  edge  of  the  upper  surfiace  of  its  entire  length 
shall  bear  upon  the  under  surface  of  the  bars.  This  we  term  the  upper  stock,  and  is  held  to  the 
bars  by  four  nooks,  marked  ^,  in  Fig.  209,  attached  to  the  upper  surface  of  the  stock,  and  resting  in  the 
upper  surface  of  the  bars,  so  as  to  admit  a  sliding  movement  of  this  upper  stock.  This  movement  is 
enected  by  means  of  a  rack  «,  and  pinion ;  the  rack,  to  be  of  sufficient  strength,  should  be  formed  of 
a  cast-iron  bar,  about  two  inches  square,  and  of  the  same  length  as  the  bars,  with  cogs  about  two  inch- 
es in  length,  and  is  attached  lengthwise  to  the  surface  of  the  upper  stock.  The  pinions  and  shafi 
should  be  of  corresponding  dunensions;  and  being  turned  by  means  of  a  crank  or  wrench,  give  au 
alternate  backward  or  forward  movement  to  the  upper  stock.  Fig.  209  represents  the  machine  with 
the  upper  stock  k,  and  the  lower  stock  A,  in  their  respective  places,  and  the  rack  0,  and  pinion  at- 
tached. There  are  then  inserted  into  these  stocks,  metallic  plates,  or  dies,  of  about  one  inch  thickness^ 
whidi  fit  into  and  are  securely  held  by  the  dovetails  above  mentioned.  To  each  of  these  plates,  or 
dies,  are  secured,  by  means  of  rivets  or  screws,  two  wales  of  cast-steel,  running  parallel  to  each  oUiei 
in  an  angular  direction  across  the  plates.  Fig.  210  shows  one  of  these  plates  i,  partially  inserted  in  the 
stock  k.  When  the  plates  are  separated  from  tneir  respective  stocks,  the  wales  upon  the  plate  are  designed 
for  the  lower  stock,  and  vice  versa;  so  that  when  the  plates  are  inserted  in  their  respective  stocks, 
the  wales  upon  the  upper  plate  run  in  an  opposite  direction  irom  those  upon  the  lower  plate,  form- 
ing an  angle  with  each  other.  The  size  of  tne  wales  will  depend  upon  the  size  of  the  auger  to  be 
formed ;  and  the  angle  at  which  they  cross  the  plate  must  be  governed  by  the  openness  or  closeness 
of  the  proposed  twist,  so  that  separate  plates,  adapted  to  each  size  of  auger  respectively,  will  be  re- 
quired 

If  it  is  desired  to  form  the  auger  so  as  to  make  the  graduated  twist,  it  may  be  effected  by  slightly 
curving  and  also  tapering, as  shown  in  Fig.  212,  the  wales;  increasing  or  HiminiflTiing  the  curve  aniSl 
taper,  m  proportion  to  the  degree  of  graduation  contemplated. 


212. 


The  plates  are  adjusted  at  the  proper  distance  fix)m  each  other,  required  by  the  size  of  the  auger  to 
be  fonned,  by  means  of  the  screws. 

To  work  the  machine  the  crank  is  turned  backward,  so  as  to  move  the  upperplate  directly  over 
the  opposite  extremity  of  the  wales  upon  the  lower  plate,  as  shown  in  Fig.  21 1.  The  machine  is  then 
ready  for  operatioii.  The  auger  being  twisted  by  hand  in  the  usual  way,  (which  can  be  done  with 
great  expedition,  as  particular  nicety  in  this  respect  is  rendered  unnecessary  by  the  use  of  the  ma- 
chine,) is  placed  while  hot  in  the  machine,  with  ttie  part  nearest  the  shank  on  the  wales,  which  being 
adapted  to  the  size  of  the  auger  to  be  operated  upon,  will  fill  the  cavity  of  the  twist  The  upper 
plate  is  then  moved  forward  by  turning  the  crank,  and  rolls  the  twist  past  of  the  auger  between  the 
plates,  these  giving  it  an  exact  ana  uniform  size ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  wales  operate  upoc 
the  cavities  of  the  twist,  opening  or  closing  them  as  may  be  necessary,  and  by  a  single  forward  mov» 
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ment  of  tlM  machinft,  produces  a  perfectly  even  and  regular  twist  Thus  forming  a  better  article,  and 
at  leas  expense,  than  can  be  done  by  any  method  now  m  use. 

Messrs.  Sandford  and  Smith,  claim  the  raising  upon  and  securing  to  the  surface  of  level  metal- 
fie,  or  other  plates  composed  of  hard  substance,  wales  running  either  in  straight  or  curved  lines,  and 
operated  samtantially  m  the  manner  just  specified,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  the  twist  of  double  and 
HDgle  twist  screw  aiwers. 

AUT034ATIO  DIVIDING  MACHINE,  arranged  for  use  in  the  Coast  Survey  Office,  by  Joseph  Sax- 
Tox,  atsisiant  in  the  office  of  weights  and  measures,  Washington,  and  eonatruetedby  Williatn  Wurdeman, 
miekamkian,  coatt-survey  office. — ^The  dividing  machine,  wmch  has  been  rendered  automatic  by  Mr.  Sax- 
ton,  was  imported  for  use  m  the  coast-survey  office,  by  the  late  F.  R.  Hassler,  Esq.,  superintendent  The 
nadoations  made  by  means  of  it,  by  different  persons,  were  imsatisfactory.  Many  causes  were  assigna- 
ble for  this,  and  it  was  considered  bv  the  present  superintendent^  Professor  A.  D.  Bache,  desirable  that 
the  most  obvious  of  the  causes  of 
emr  ahoold  be  got  rid  o^  by  render- 
ing the  machine  autoBiatic,  before  the 
mmor  causes  of  irregularity  were 
sought  for.  Thia  was  done  by  Mr. 
SAxton,  in  the  manner  descritled  in 
the  ff^owing  pages.  The  result  has 
been  very  suocessfol,  not  only  in  its 
fint  spplioitioii,  but  in  permitting 
the  determinaUoQ  and  removal  of 
Krarees  of  error,  previously  conceal- 
ed in  the  working  of  the  machine. 
The  drawings  of  the  proposed  ad- 
ditJQos  upon  a  scale  necessary  for 
working,  were  made  by  Mr.  Saxton, 
and  the  work  was  executed  by  Mr. 
TKlUiam  Wfirdeman  and  his  assist- 
ant mechanicians  in  the  coast-survey 
office.  Accuracy,  beauty  of  finish, 
ease  of  reading,  economy  of  time, 
and  labor  in  dividing,  have  all  been 
gained  by  the  improvements. 

The  machinery  for  rendering  the 
dividing  machine  automatic,  consists 
of  a  bnus  wheel  A,  about  20  inches  in 
diameter,  mounted  on  the  axis  B,  Fig. 
S13.  One  of  the  arms  of  the  wheel  A 
has  a  slit  extending  from  near  the  cen- 
treoftherim;  in  this  slit  is  fixed  the 
craok-nin  so  that  it  can  be  placed  at  any  re- 
quired distance  fix>m  the  centre.    On  the  edge 
of  the  wheel  is  turned  a  groove,  in  which  runs 
a  cord  for  driving  the  wheel    On  the  other 
end  of  the  axis  is  fixed  the  wheel  C,  which  is 
geared  into  the  wheel  D,  on  the  lower  end  of 
the  vertical  shaft  £,  Fig.  214.    On  the  upper 
end  of  the  same  shaft,  is  another  wheel  F, 
geared  into  the  wheel  G,  on  the  horizontal 
shaft  E    On  the  end  of  the  shaft  H,  is  a  wheel 
I,  which  gears  into  the  wheel  J,  on  the  axis  K 
Tlie  wheels  ODFGIandJareall  bevel 
wheels,  having  the  same  number  of  teeth,  (60  ^ 
and  work  into  each  other  at  rijght  angles. 

The  shaft  £  has  on  it  a  sliding-joint  L,  for 
altering  its  length ;  the  shaft  H  is  turned  and 
ground  of  uniform  thickness,  so  that  it  may 
«Iide  accnratelr  through  the  socket  of  the 
wheel  G,  and  also  through  its  bearing  at  M,  in 
•rfaich  it  turns.  The  axis  K  has  on  it  two  ec- 
ceotrieSpN  and  O :  N  to  raise  the  tracing  point, 
•ndOtomoveithfirizontaUy.  One-half  of  the 
eireamferenoe  of  N  is  concentric  with  the  axis 
m  which  it  turns,  so  as  to  keep  the  point  up 
while  the  crank-wheel  moves  half  a  revolution^ 
ind  is  moving  the  dividing  plate.  The  other 
is  eccentric  to  the  axis  about  one-tenth  of 
an  inch,  so  as  to  let  the  point  rest  on  the  circle 
while  it  is  mftVinc^  the  oivision.    The  eccentric 

0  lias  about  IthoTits  drcomference  concentric  to  the  axis ;  the  rest  is  described  from  a  point  about  ^th  oi 
■a  inch  from  the  centre.  N  and  0  must  be  fixed  on  the  axis  with  regard  to  each  other,  so  that  N  will  raise 
the  point  before  O  begins  to  move  it  back,  and  both  with  regard  to  the  crank-wheel  A,  so  that  the  point 
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will  be  raised  before  the  crank  begins  to  move  the  dividing  plate,  and  keep  it  up  tmtil  it  is  done  moving, 
and  0  has  moved  the  point  back,  and  then  let  it  down  before  O  begins  to  let  it  return.  The  axis  E  has 
also  on  it,  near  the  ena,  a  small  cog  P,  to  shift  the  ratchet-wheel  Q  one  tooth  every  revolution  of  K.  The 
ratchet-wheel  has  60  teeth,  and  is  kept  in  its  proper  position  by  the  detent  spring  R.  In  froot  of  the 
.wheel,  and  fastened  to  it  by  two  screws,  is  a  circular  pUte  S,  Figs.  218  and  216,  with  20  notches  in  its 
edge,  the  deepest  one  for  the  longest  line,  or  5° ;  the  next  for  80' ;  and  the  shallowest  for  15' ;  and  the 
edge  of  the  pUte  for  the  6'  lines. 

The  segment  T,  Figs.  218  and  216,  is  fixed  on  the  vertical  part  of  the  tracing-frame  IT,  and  has  a  pin 
in  the  end  at  V,  of  such  a  size  that  it  can  drop  into  the  notches  in  S,  as  they  are  Inrought  under  it  by  the 
revolutions  of  the  ratchet-wheel,  and  so  regulate  the  length  of  the  division  lines.  The  time  of  raising  the 
ratchet  must  be  when  the  stop-pin  is  raised  out  of  the  notch,  by  the  moti<m  of  the  traces  backwards. 
To  give  motion  to  the  screw,  a  stout  fusee-chain  is  used,  one-eighth  oi  an  inch  broad,  and  one-fourteenth 
of  an  inch  thick,  which  answers  well ;  one  end  is  attached  to  the  ratchet-barrel  W,  round  whidi  it  is 
wound  five  or  six  turns ;  the  other  end  is  attached  to  the  crank-pin  X.  Near  the  lower  end  of  the  chain, 
at  T,  is  a  small  tube,  containing  a  strong  spiral  spring,  arranged  like  the  common  spring  w^^ighing-ma- 
chine,  but  having  a  motion  of  cmly  about  jth  of  on  indi ;  the  spring  must  be  so  strong  as  not  to  give  by 
the  force  requir^  to  turn  the  screw,  but  only  to  give  a  little  wnen  the  ratchet  comes  up  to  the  stop,  and 
the  crank  is  just  passing  the  lower  centre.  iBetween  the  spring  and  the  crank-pin  is  an  airangement  for 
lengthening  or  shortening  the  chain,  when  it  is  arranged  for  m^dng  a  larger  or  smaller  division ;  for  this 
purpose,  two  pieces  of  brass  wire,  about  six  inches  long,  having  a  screw  cut  on  them  their  whole  length, 
fciid  each  filea  away  one-half^  and  two  small  milled  nuto,  tapp^  with  the  same  thread,  are  run  on  each ; 
Ine  two  wires  are  hud  together,  and  the  nuts  screwed  up  until  they  embrace  both  wires,  as  shown  at  Z, 
?ig.218. 

The  crank-pin  is  fixed  on  a  slide,  projecting  beyond  the  nut  which  fastens  it^  so  that  it  may  be  extended, 
if  necessary,  oeyond  the  circumference  of  me  wheel,  or  by  reversing,  it  may  be  brought  quite  to  the 
centre.  When  the  divisions  are  to  have  the  long  end  towards  the  centre,  a  jointed  lever,  as  shown  at  a, 
Fig.  215,  is  used.  It  is  screwed  fast  to  the  cross-bar  5,  Figs.  214  and  215,  directly  over  the  eccentric  O, 
and  connected  to  the  vertical  frame  U  at  c,  and  the  stop-pin  Y  is  shifted  to  the  other  end  of  T,  and  the 
abutting  piece  j^  on  IT,  is  to  be  removed,  when  the  eccentric  O  will  act  against  the  lever  a,  at  d^  and 
move  the  point  in  an  opposite  direction.  The  (racing-frame  is  made  to  follow  the  eccentric,  by  a  weight 
and  cord  passin|f  over  a  pulley  and  hooked  to  the  vertical  part  of  the  tracing  frame  aiee,  Fig.  216. 

When  the  adjustment  is  mode  for  dividing  with  the  long  end  of  the  division  lines,  towuds  the  circum- 
ference of  the  cirde,  all  the  wheels  coimectmg  the  axis  K  with  the  axis  B  should  be  marked  with  a  dot 
on  the  tooth  and  space  in  which  it  works,  anda  line  should  be  drawn  on  the  shafts  £  and  H,  and  a  oor- 
respondk)^  mark  on  the  sockets  through  which  they  pass,  so  that  ihej  mav  always  be  fastened  in  the 
some  positioa  The  axis  E  should  have  two  short  pins  fkstened  on  it,  and  notches  in  the  ends  of  the 
fr.«kete  N  and  0,  ^  fix  them  in  their  proper  position  when  the  lines  are  towards  the  circumference  or 
centre,  as  the  case  may  require.  The  sut  in  the  crank-wheel  A,  in  which  the  crank-pin  is  fastened,  should 
also  be  graduated,  showing  the  distance  of  the  pin  from  the  centre,  for  each  degree,  minute,  and  second 
that  may  be  required  in  dividing. 

By  marking  me  position  of  each  part  of  the  machine  in  this  way,  much  time  and  trouble  will  be  saved 
in  nialdng  the  necessary  changes  for  different  kinds  of  dividinp^,  whether  it  be  in  the  numb^,  or  the  di- 
rection in  which  the  long  lines  are  to  be  extended.  The  tracmg  point  should  be  adjusted  so  as  not  to 
be  raised  more  than  about  the  thirtieth  of  an  inch,  or  it  will  be  Imble,  in  descending,  to  make  a  small  dot 
at  the  commencement  of  each  line,  which  would  injure  the  appearance.  In  the  drawing,  the  eccentric 
K  is  represented  as  acting  on  the  tail  of  the  tracing-frame,  but  it  is  better  to  make  it  act  on  a  steel  pin 
in  the  side  of  the  tail 

By  this  arrangement  of  the  srank  for  turning  the  dividing-screw,  the  stops  of  the  ratchet  are  brought 
in  contact  when  the  crank  is  passing  its  centres,  and  the  motion  of  the  screw  is  so  slow,  that  it  is  not  pos- 
sible for  the  stops  to  strike  so  hard  as  to  do  any  injury,  and  the  dividing  may  be  done  with  great  ra- 
pidity. 

AWLS.    See  Borino  Tools. 

AXLE.  A  shad  supporting  a  wheel ;  the  wheel  may  nm  on  the  axle,  or  be  fkstened  to  it,  and  tlie 
axle  turn  on  bearinga     For  size  and  form  of  mill  axles  or  shafts,  see  Gekrino. 

ON  THE  FORM  OF  RAILWAY  AXLES.  A  very  extensive  course  of  experiments  has  been 
gone  through  by  Mr.  Thomeycroft,  approximating  as  closely  as  possible  to  the  forces  on  axles  when  in 
use,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  best  form  to  be  given  to  axles,  to  enable  them  to  resist  fracture  or  de- 
flection. The  railway  axle  is  viewed  as  having  certain  relations  to  a  girder  in  principle.  Girders  gene- 
rally have  their  two  ends  resting  on  two  points  of  support,  and  the  load  is  either  located  at  fixed  distances 
from  the  props,  or  dispersed  over  the  whole  surface ;  of  the  axle  the  wheels  may  be  considered  the 
props,  and  the  journals  the  loaded  parts.  It  is  found  that  the  inclined  surface  of  ^e  wheel  tire  given 
by  coneing,  ranges  from  1  in  12  to  1  in  20,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  direct  tendency  of  the  Tnieels 
under  a  load  is  to  descend  that  incline,  so  that  every  vertical  blow  which  the  wheels  may  receive  is 
compounded  of  two  forces,  viz :  the  one  to  crush  the  wheels  in  the  direction  of  their  vertical  plane,  and 
the  other  to  move  the  lower  ports  of  the  wheels  together ;  it  will  be  seen  that  these  two  forces  have  a 
direct  tendency  to  bend  the  axle  somewhere  between  the  wheels. 

An  axle  reduced  in  the  middle  to  1(  inch  diameter,  was  placed  upon  two  props  4  feet  9  inches  i^wit* 
and  loaded  in  the  middle,  the  utmost  of  its  deflection  without  a  permanent  set,  was  .232  inches,  the 
•load  carried  7  tons.  An  axle  reduced  to  4  inches  in  the  middle,  and  then  placed  upon  the  props  4  feet 
9  inches  apart,  its  utmost  deflection  without  a  permanent  set  was  .281  inches,  the  load  canied  9  tons. 
Another  axle,  but  parallel  4f^  inches  diameter,  was  placed  upon  the  prq)s  4  feet  9  inches  mpaxt,  its  ut* 
most  deflection  fdUiout  a  permanent  set,  was  .848  inches,  the  load  carried  14  tons.  Hence  by  reducing 
an  axle  of  4  £  inches  diameter  in  the  middle  to  8f  inches,  its  limit  of  elasticity  is  rednoed  frnm  ,343 
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Inches  to  .282  inches,  and  the  load,  to  produce  that  elasticity,  from  14  to  7  tons.     Fig.216,  shows  the 
MsitioD  of  the  wheels  to  the  rails  when  ihe  bending  of  the  axle  has  exceeded  its  elastic  limit 
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To  ascertain  what  influence  the  reduction  of  an  axle  in  the  middle  would  have  on  its  strength  to  re- 
Mit  sadden  impact,  compared  to  an  nurednced  one,  an  axle  was  made  as  represented  by  fig.217,  which 
flhows  the  end  A,  parallel  to  the  centre,  4^  inches  diameter,  and  the  end  B  is  drawn  down  f^m  the  back 
of  the  wheel  towards  the  centre,  where  it  is  4  inches  diameter.  The  end  A  was  then  subjected  to  impact 
—the  relative  position  of  the  prop  and  ram  was  the  back  of  the  wheel  and  the  neck  of  the  journal,  this 
end  received  4o  blows  of  the  ram,  and  bent  to  an  angle  of  IS'*.  The  end  B  was  then  subjected  to  im- 
pact— ^the  prop  and  the  ram  in  the  same  relative  position,  when  it  bent  back  to  an  angle  of  22^  with 
only  16  blows  of  the  ram  (as  shown  by  the  dotted  lines  in  fig.217.  The  olject  of  the  third  experiment 
was  to  ascertain  what  influence  a  shoulder  behind  the  wheel  would  have  on  the  strength  of  the  axle  at 
that  part,  compared  to  one  without  a  shoulder.  Figs.  218,219,  were  one  axle  cut  in  two,  and  the  end  E 
was  turned  from  the  neck  of  the  journal,  leaving  a  shoulder  |th  inch  deep,  as  a  stop  to  the  wheel ;  the 
end  F  was  turned  from  the  neck  of  the  journal  to  the  same  diameter,  but  no  shoulder  lef^.  The  end  E 
▼as  snlnocted  to  hydraulic  pressure,  the  load  being  in  a  direct  line  with  the  shoulder,  when  it  broke  in 
two  with  a  load  of  60  tons.  The  end  F  was  subjected  in  the  same  way  to  hydraulic  pressure,  when  it 
bent  into  the  form  shown  by  the  dotted  lines,  widi  84  tons.  To  ascertain  what  influence  the  position 
of  the  wheel,  in  relation  to  the  neck  of  the  journal,  would  have  on  the  strength  of  the  journal  under 
impact,  fig.220,  a  piece  of  an  axle  with  a  journal  taken  down  at  each  end  was  used ;  the  end  G  was 

220.  a □  keyed  into  a  cast-iron  frame,  the  face  of  the  frame  in  a 

line  with  the  neck  of  the  journal,  the  journal  was  then 
subjected  to  the  impact  of  a  ram,  falling  10  feet,  when 
it  broke  off  at  the  seventh  blow.  The  end  H  was  keyed 
into  the  cast-iron  frame  in  the  same  way,  but  with  the 
^  ^  neck  of  the  journal  prelecting  1|  inch  fVom  the  face 

of  the  frame,  the  journal  was  then  subjected  to  the  impact  of  the  same  ram  falling  10  feet,  when  it 
broke  at  the  24th  blow. 

From  these  experiments  it  is  obvious  that  neither  shafts  nor  railway  axles  ought  to  be  reduced  in  the 
middle,  but  rather,  if  there  is  to  be  a  departure  from  the  parallel  form,  they  should  be  made  thickest  in 
the  middle,  and  thus  effectually  prevent  any  vibration  or  bending  whatever. 

Railway  axles  are  mostly  made  solid,  those  drawn 
^'  under  the  hammer  being  better  and  safer  than 

those  that  are  rolled.  Fig.221,  represents  the  section 
of  a  fagoted  axle,  as  constructed  by  the  Brunswick 
Iron  works,  England ;  *  the  segments  show  the  forms 
of  the  pile  composing  the  axle.  Fig.222,  is  a  section 
of  a  hollow  axle  as  constructed  at  tbe  same  works. 
flg.22d,  apian  of  the  same  axle  with  a  portion  taken 
offshowing  the  cavity. 

The  selection  of  the  tubular  form  of  axle  origi- 
nated f^m  the  knowledge  that,  with  a  considerably 
less  weight  of  material  in  the  form  of  the  tube,  a 
much  greater  strength  can  be  obtained  to  resist 
torsion,  deflection  by  pressure  or  weight,  or  concus- 
sion fVom  blows.    The  use  of  hollow  axles  was 
tried  some  vears  ago,  but  vms  not  continued,  the 
main  objection  being  that  there  appeared  a  great 
difficulty  of  insuring,  by  the  particular  mode  of 
manufacture  adopted  at  that  time,  a  sufficient  imi- 
formity  of  thickness  of  the  sides  of  the  tube  through 
out,  and  also  of  the  soundness  of  materiaL     Since 
then  a  mode  of  manufaoturing  hollow  railway 
axles  has  been  introduced,  which,  it  is  believed,  ae- 
cores  the  utmost  strength  with  the  least  poeslble  amount  of  material,  uniformity  <rf  structure  of  the 
Iron,  perfect  ©quality  of  thickness  of  material,  and  soundness  of  manufacture. 
The  phn  adopted  is  as  follows :  A  number  of  segmental  bars  of  the  best  quality  of  iron  are  rolled  ti 
♦  Geo.  W.  BlUings  aj^jnt,  66  Broadway,  New  York. 
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a  section,  so  as  to  form,  when  pnt  together  ready  fbr  welding,  a  complete  cylinder  ahovit  ]|  timet  IIm 
diameter  of  the  axle  when  finished,  the  bars  fitting  correctlj  together,  so  as  to  have  no  interfticea,  an^ 
overlapping  in  such  a  manner  as  to  insure  a  perfect  and  sound  weld  when  completed. 
892. 

224. 


This  cylinder  of  loose  segmental  bars  is  temporarily  hcM  together  by  a  screw-clip,  and  each  end  he- 
mg  put  into  the  fnmace  until  a  welding  heat  is  produced,  the  bars  are  tlien  partially  welded  together, 
and  the  clip  removed.  The  whole  cylinder  is  then  placed  in  the  furnace  and  brought  to  a  proper  weld- 
ing heat:  it  is  then  passed  trough  a  series  of  rollers,  B  B,  fig.224,  which  have  each  a  mandril  of  an  eg;; 
form  A,  in  the  centre  of  the  circular  opening,  which  U  attached  and  supported  on  the  end  of  a  fixetl 
bhr,  the  bar  being  firmly  secured  at  the  opposite  end  to  resist  the  end  pressnro  of  strain  during  the  pro- 
cess of  rolling.  The  mandrils  are  made  of  oast-iron,  chilled,  fitting  oo  like  a  socket  on  the  md  of  tho 
bar  to  a  shoulder,  and  they  are  secured  by  a  screw-nut,  so  that  they  are  easily  removed  when  required* 

The  motion  of  the  rolls  is  so  arranged  by  a  reversing  chitch  on  the  Antt,  that  as  soon  as  the  axle 
cylinder  has  been  drawn  clear  through,  the  motion  is  reversed,  and  the  axle  which  has  been  drawn  on 
the  mandril-rod,  is  again  drawn  back  through  the  same  openings  in  the  rolls ;  it  is  immediately  passed 
through  the  next  smaller  groove  of  the  roll,  with  a  decreased  siae  of  mandril,  and  again  reversed  back 
through  the  same  groove  in  a  similar  manner,  and  so  on  through  a  series  of  grooves  in  quick  succes- 
sion, each  decreasing  in  size,  and  consequently  increasing  tlie  compression  and  strength  of  the  iron  of 
which  the  axle  is  formed ;  and  by  the  last  groove  it  is  passed  through,  it  is  reduced  to  the  proper  diam- 
eter. At  each  time  it  is  changed  from  one  groove  to  another,  the  axle  cylinder  is  tunied  by  the  work- 
men a  quarter  round,  so  as  to  equalize  the  pressure  on  every  part  of  the  surface,  to  insin^  uniformity 
of  the  compression  of  the  iron,  and  thoroughly  complete  a  sound  welding  throughout  every  part  of  the 
axla  The  axle,  after  being  welded  and  drawn  down  in  the  rolls  to  the  proper  size,  is  taken  at  once  to  a 
hammer,  where  it  is  plani^ed  between  semicircular  swages  over  its  entire  surface.  A  small  jet  of 
water  plays  upon  it  during  this  process,  which  enables  the  workmen  to  detect  at  once,  by  the  inequality 
of  color,  any  unsoundness  in  the  welding.  From  the  hammer  it  is  taken  to  the  circular  saws,  where  it 
is  cut  accurately  to  the  length  required,  and  ready  to  have  the  bearing  formed  upon  it.  The  ends  ar^  re-> 
heated,  and  gradually  drawn  down  by  a  hammer  to  the  proper  dimensions  and  form  of  the  journals,  a 
mandril  being  inserted  in  the  end  of  the  tube  during  the  process  of  hammering. 

The  weight  of  two  axles  of  the  solid  description  finished  is,  say  5  cwt.,  and  if  replaced  with  hollow 
axles  of  equal  strength,  the  weight  may  be  reduced  1|  ewt.  Two  difierent  kinds  of  bearings  are  naed, 
the  parallel  bearing  with  the  rounded  Moulder,  and  also  the  double  conical  bearing.  In  either  descrip- 
tion of  bearing  the  hollow  axle  is  good,  although  it  is  believed  that  the  conical  bearing  for  either  the 
solid  or  hollow  axle  has  less  tendency  to  injure  the  textuie  of  the  iron  during  the  formation  of  the  jour- 
nal than  the  parallel  shouldered  axle. 

The  experiments  on  transverse  strength  by  a  heavy  weight  falling  on  the  centre  of  the  axle,  and  giv»- 
ing  the  blow  on  opposite  sides  alternately,  show  that  the  hollow  axle  is  nearly  double  tlie  strength  in 
that  re^ct  of  the  corresponding  solid  axle,  the  amount  of  bending  being  only  5  inches  instead  of  9^ 
inches ;  and  the  number  of  blows  required  to  break  the  hollow  axle  being  29,  whilst  the  solid  axl« 
broke  at  the  fif^  blow,  shows  the  hollow  axle  to  be  greatly  stronger  in  resistance  to  fVactuie.  The  ex- 
periments on  strength  of  journals  show  that,  instead  of  the  journals  breaking  off  square  and  short  at 
the  shoulder,  as  in  the  solid  axles,  the  hollow  axle  journal  stands  a  considerably  greater  number  of 
blows,  and  then  only  splits  up  longitudinally,  instead  of  breaking  off  tiansversely,  being  a  very  impoiw 
tant  advantage  in  point  of  safety  iii  working. 
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BACKING.    In  rnuomy,  the  filling  in  behind  the  face  of  the  wall. 

BACK-LD^KS.    The  HoJls  in  a  parallel  motion  which  connect  the  air-pnmp  rod  to  the  beam. 

BACKWATER.    Water  in  the  race  of  a  mill,  and  rising  above  the  bottom  of  the  wheel. 

BAKING.     See  Bbead. 

BALANCE,  as  applied  to  machinery,  refers  to  parts  in  equipoise,  as  balance  Docks,  Gates,  Valves, 
vfaich.  See. 

BALANCE.  A  well  known  modification  of  the  first  order  of  levers,  commonly  called  the  beam  and 
icalet.    See  Scales. 

BALLASTING.  A  term  applied  to  the  covering  of  roads  generally,  and  to  the  fiUing-in  material, 
•bove,  below,  and  between  the  several  stone  blocks  and  sleepers  npon  railways,  &c. ;  it  is  laid  for  the 
pupose  of  keeping  the  road  dry,  as  in  the  event  of  water  lying  npon  it,  the  rails  invariably  sink,  as  it 
caiues  them  to  rest  xmeqnally.  Ballasting  is  composed  of  gravel,  broken  stone,  or  the  like,  and  is  laid 
ibottt  two  feet  thick  on  railways,  and  it  is  generally  from  6  to  12  inches  thick  on  roads. 

BALLISTIC  PENDULUM.    See  Gunpowdbr. 

BALKS.     Long  pieces  of  timber. 

BALUSTERS.  Small  columns  or  rods  capped  by  a  rail 

BAR.  A  piece  of  timber  or  metal  placed  horizontally,  and  running  across  from  one  part  of  any 
fivmework  to  another. 

BAR,  (in  navigation.)  An  accumulation  of  sand  or  shingle  at  the  oommencement  or  months  of  rivers, 
barbors,  &c.,  being  formed  by  the  action  of  the  tides. 

BARBERY-WOOD.    See  Woods,  varieties  of, 

BAROMETER.  An  instrument  used  for  observing  the  pressure  and  elasticity^  or  variations  in  den- 
Bty  of  the  atmosphere.  It  is  commonly  employed  for  the  purpose  of  determining  approaching 
Ttritdons  in  the  weather ;  and  more  scientifically  for  measuring  altitudes.  There  are  various  roodifica- 
tbns  of  the  barometer,  as  the  Diagonal,  Horizontal,  Marine,  Pendant,  Reduced,  and  Wheel  Barometer ; 
in  all  of  which  the  principle  of  construction  is  the  same — the  only  difference  being  in  its  application. 

The  essential  part  of  a  barometer  is  a  well-formed  glass  tube,  closed  at  one  end,  perfectly  clear  and 
free  from  flaws,  83  or  84  inches  long,  of  equal  b(»re,  filled  with  pure  mercury,  and  inverted,  the  open 
end  being  inserted  in  a  cup  partly  filled  with  the  same  metal,  so  that  the  mercury  in  the  tube  may 
be  supported  by  atmospheric  pressure. 

The  vacant  space  between  the  top  of  the  mercury  and  the  top  of  the  tube  is  called  the  Torricellian 
Vacamn,  in  honor  of  the  inventor  of  the  instrument. 

On  pouring  mercniy  into  the  barometer-tube  and  inverting  it,  the  air  thus  confined  between  the 
mennuy  and  the  inner  surface  of  the  tube,  will  escape  into  the  Torricellian  vacuum.  In  order  to  get  rid 
of  this  air,  as  well  as  moisture,  the  tube  is  first  gently  warmed,  so  as  to  dry  it  thoroughly.  A  qnantity  of 
pnre  mercury  is  then  poured  in,  so  as  to  occupy  two  or  three  inches  of  the  sealed  end  of  the  tube, 
which  is  held  over  the  fire  until  the  mercury  boils,  taking  care  to  turn  the  tube  round  npon  its  axis, 
so  ^lat  the  heat  may  be  equally  applied.  After  boiling  for  a  minute  or  two,  the  open  end  is  closed  by 
a  cork  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  moist  air,  and  the  tube  is  then  allowed  to  cool,  in  order  ^at  the 
cooled  mercury  which  is  next  to  be  poured  in  may  not  crack  the  tube.  When  a  second  portion  of 
mercniy,  about  equal  to  the  first,  has  been  poured  in,  the  part  of  the  tube  containing  this  new  portion 
u  held  over  the  fire  until  it  boils.  It  is  again  removed  from  the  fire,  and  corked  up  as  before.  A  third 
portion  of  mercuir  is  then  introduced,  and  the  heat  again  applied  to  that  part  of  the  tube  contain- 
ing the  last  addition  of  metal ;  and  in  this  way  the  tube  is  at  length  filled,  with  the  exception  of  a 
smiall  portion  from  which  the  mercury  haa  been  expelled  by  the  heat.  This  is  filled  up  with  mercury, 
and  ^  finger  is  now  placed  over  the  opened  end  so  as  carefully  to  exclude  any  air  ;  the  tube  is  then 
reversed  into  a  cup  of  pure  mercury ;  as  tiie  column  sinks,  it  expels  the  last  portion  of  mercury  which 
had  not  been  boiled ;  and  as  there  is  neither  air  nor  aqueous  vapour  above  tiie  mercurial  column,  its 
kngth  exactly  measures  the  atmospheric  pressure.  A  film  of  air  is  always  retained  on  the  outside  of 
the  tube,  and  also  at  its  under  edges,  which  film  creeps  by  small  portions  at  a  time  into  the  interior,  and 
riles  up  in  innumerable  bubbles  into  ihe  vacuum,  the  film  being  constantly  renewed  by  the  descent  of 
taae  air  between  the  outside  of  the  tube  and  the  mercury  in  the  cup,  and  thus  the  outer  air  slowly  in- 
linuates  itself  into  the  barometer.  In  this  way  the  most  carefully  constructed  barometers  have  be- 
come deteriorated  in  the  course  of  years. 

This  irregular  and  uncertain  deterioration  of  barometers  was  remedied  by  Professor  Daniell,  by 
uniting  a  ring  of  platinum  with  the  open  end  of  the  barometer-tube,  so  as  to  bring  it  into  contact  with 
the  mercniy,  thus  e£^tually  preventing  the  ingress  of  air  into  the  tube. 

The  same  philosopher  also  invented  a  new  mode  of  filling  barometer-tubes,  by  pouring  the  mercury 
into  the  tube  while  both  are  under  the  exhausted  receiver  of  a  good  air-pump.  The  mercury  is  poured 
throu^  a  long  slender  funnel  extending  to  the  bottom  of  the  tube,  and  dipping  into  a  small  portion  of 
mercury  previously  introduced,  and  boiled.  By  this  means  all  a^tation  is  confined  to  the  tube  of  the 
funnel,  and  the  tube  left  perfectly  free  of  air.    The  mercniy  was  afterwards  boiled  in  vacuo. 

The  excellence  of  the  barometer  chiefly  depends  on  the  absence  of  all  matter  except  mercury  from 
die  tube,  and  its  value  may  be  tested  by  three  indications: — Ftrst,  by  the  brightness  of  the  mercurial 
column,  and  the  abtence  of  any  flaw,  speck  or  dulness  of  surface ;  secondlv,  by  the  barometric  light,  as  it 
is  called,  or  flashes  of  electric  light  in  we  Torricellian  vacuum,  produced  by  the  friction  of  the  mercury 
against  the  ghiss,  when  the  column  is  made  to  oscillate  through  an  inch  or  two  in  the  dark  ;  thirdly,  by 
a  poculiar  dickiug  sound,  produced  when  the  mercury  is  made  to  strike  the  top  of  the  tube.  It'  air 
be  present  in  the  tube,  it  will  form  a  cushion  at  the  top,  and  prevent,  or  greatly  modify,  this  click. 

The  sectional  area  of  the  tube  is  of  no  consequence,  as  the  atmosphere  presses  with  the  same  intensi- 
ty upon  the  surface  of  the  mercniy  in  tlie  cup,  the  column  suspended  in  the  tube  will  be  of  the  same 
Zieignt,  whatever  its  internal  diameter. 
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The  height  of  the  mercurial  colmnii  must  be  measnied  fh>m  the  surface  of  the  mercary  in  the  oie- 
tera     When  the  atmospheric  pressure  increases,  and  the  mercnry  in  the  tnbe  rises,  a  portion  of  the 
metal  is  drawn  out  of  the  cistern  into  the  tnbe,  and  the  level  of  Ihe  mercnry  in  the  cistern  is  depressed 
10,  on  the  contrarj,  when  the  atmospheric  pressure  diminishes,  a  quantity  of  mercniy  is  forced  out  of 
^0  tnbe  into  the  cistern,  and  the  level  of  the  metal  in  the  latter  rises. 

In  some  instruments  the  scale,  accurately  divided  into  inches  and  parts  of  inches,  is  made  movable, 
and  termiuAtes  in  an  ivory  point,  which  is  brought  down  to  the  surface  of  the  mercury.  When  this 
point  and  its  reflection  appear  to  be  in  ocntact,  the  height  indicated  by  the  scale  is  correct.  In  other 
forms  of  the  barometer,  the  mercury  in  the  cistern  is  always  maintained  at  the  same  levd,  for  whiclr 
purpose  the  cistern  is  formed  partly  of  leather,  so  that,  by  means  of  a  screw  at  the  bottom,  the  surface 
of  ihe  mercury  may  always  be  adjusted  to  the  neutral  point  before  taking  an  observation.  The  divi- 
sions of  the  scale  usually  begin  at  the  27th  inch,  and  are  continued  to  the  Slst  But  in  instrumenta 
intended  to  measure  the  height  of  mountains,  or  for  accompanying  balloons,  the  sciile  begins  at  the 
12th  or  15th  ioch.  Each  inch  is  divided  into  ten  parts,  and  these  are  subdivided  into  hmidredths  by  meana 
of  a  small  sliding  scale,  called  a  vermer  or  noniua. 

The  words  *'  Change, **  "  Fair,"  and  "  Rain  "  engraved  on  the  plate  of  the  barometer,  are  calculated 
to  mislead ;  in  winter  a  fine  bright  day  will  succeed  a  stormy  night,  the  mercury  ranging  as  low  a« 
29  inches,  or  opposite  to  '  Rain.'  It  is  not  so  much  the  absoltUe  height  as  the  actual  rising  and  fiillinj^ 
of  the  mercury,  which  determines  the  kind  of  weather  likely  to  follow. 

The  barometer  ou^t  to  be  fixed  in  a  truly  vertical  position,  and  if  possible  with  a  northern  aspect, 
in  order  that  it  be  subject  to  as  few  changes  of  temperature  as  possible.  It  is  usual,  for  the  sake  of 
comparison,  to  redu6e  the  observations  to  82°,  for  which  purpose  tables  for  correction  for  temperature 
are  given  in  scientific  works  devoted  to  the  subject  of  the  barometer.  The  height  of  the  cistern  of 
the  barometer  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and,  if  possible,  the  difiference  of  the  height  of  the  mercury 
with  some  standard,  should  be  ascertained,  in  order  that  the  observations  made  with  it  should  be  com- 
parative with  others  made  in  diflbrent  parts  of  the  country.  Before  taking  an  observation,  the  instru- 
ment should  be  gently  tapped,  to  prevent  any  adhesion  of  the  mercury  to  the  tube ;  the  gauge  should 
be  adjusted  to  the  surface-line  of  the  cistern,  and  the  index  of  the  vernier  brought  level  witii  the  top 
of  the  mercurj'. 

Various  contrivances  have  been  made  for  increasing  the  length  of  the  scale,  or  for  making  it  more 
convenient  for  use.  The  most  popular  form  is  the  common  wheel-barometer,  as  it  is  called.  In  this 
instrument,  the  tube,  instead  of  terminating  at  the  bottom  in  a  cistern,  is  recurved  so  as  to  form  an 
inverted  siphon.  As  a  rise  of  the  mercury  in  the  longer  or  closed  limb  is  equivalent  to  a  fall  in  the 
shorter  limb,  and  vice  vena^  a  float  is  placed  on  the  surface  of  the  mercury  in  the  shorter  limb,  and  is 
connected  with  a  string  passing  over  a  pulley,  and  very  nearly  balanced  by  another  weight  on  the  other 
side  of  the  pulley.  An  index  hand  attached  to  the  pulley  moves  over  the  surface  of  a  dial-plate,  gra- 
duated so  as  to  indicate  the  oscillations  of  the  meiounal  oolumn.  With  an  increase  of  atmospheric 
pressure  the  mercuiy  in  the  longer  tube  rises,  and  that  in  the  short  tube  is  depressed,  together  with  the 
float,  and  this  gives  a  small  motion  of  revolution  to  the  pulley,  and  also  to  the  attached  index  hand.  A 
fall  in  the  longer  colunm  causes  the  mercury  with  its  float  in  tiie  short  limb  to  rise,  and  consequently 
moves  the  index  hand  in  the  contrary  direction. 

The  mMuwremetU  of  heighU  was  the  first  useful  purpose  to  which  the  barometer  was  proposed  to  be 
applied. 

Although  the  atmosphere  may  extend  to  the  height  of  45  miles,  yet  its  loioer  half  is  so  compressed 
as  to  occupy  only  Z\  miles,  so  greatiy  do  the  upper  portions  expand  when  relieved  firom  pressure 
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Halley  was  induced,  by  certain  mathematical  considerations,  to  fix  upon  the  number  62,170  as  a 
constant  multiplier,  and  the  rule  for  the  measurement  of  heights  may  be  stated  as  follows  :^-Observe 
the  height  of  the  barometer  at  the  earth's  surface,  and  then  at  the  top  of  the  mountain,  or  other  ele- 
vated station ;  take  the  logarithms  of  these  numbers^  and  subtract  the  smaller  from  the  greater ;  mul- 
tiply tiiie  difierence  by  62,170,  and  the  result  is  the  height  in  English  feet.  This  process  gives  a  very 
near  approximation,  especially  in  temperate  climates.  * 

But  the  progress  of  science  soon  rendered  it  evident  that  a  correction  for  temperature  was  necessary 
in  barometricu  measurements,  and  a  formula  has  been  contrived  to  meet  most  of  the  difficulties  of 
the  question.  The  following  rule  will  be  found  of  easy  application : — Multiply  the  difiference  of  the 
logaritiims  of  the  two  heights  by  the  barometer,  by  63,946 ;  the  result  is  the  elevation  in  English 
feet.  Then,  in  order  to  correct  for  temperature,  take  the  mean  of  the  temperature  at  the  two  eleva- 
tions ;  if  that  be  89*68**  Fahr.,  no  correction  is  necessary ;  if  above  that  quantity,  add  -^ifth  to  the 
whole  height  found  for  each  degree  above  69*68" ;  if  below,  subtract  the  same  quantity.  For  example  : 
Humboldt  found  that  at  the  level  of  the  sea,  near  the  foot  of  Ghimborazo,  the  barometer  stood  at 
exactiy  80  inches,  while  at  the  summit  of  the  mountain  it  was  only  14*85.  The  logarithm  of  80  is 
1*4771213,  and  the  logarithm  of  1485  is  1*1717287 ;  then  subtracting 

1-4771213 
1-1717237 


0-8058976 


Multiply  this  by  68,946,  which  produces  19,589  for  the  elevation  in  feet.     If  the  mean  temperature  of 
the  two  stations  were  69*68",  no  correction  is  necessary  for  temperature.    This  Is  a  tolerably  close  ap 
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praxiiBAtum :  the  moet   careAiI  calculation  hag  given  19,882  for  the  real  height,   and  this  was 
probably  estimated  for  a  lower  temperature. 

A  method  hat  heen  given  by  Leslie  for  measnring  heights  without  the  use  of  logarithms.  His  rule 
is  u  follows: — ^Note  the  exact  barometric  pfessnre  at  the  base  and  the  summit  of  the  elevation, 
tnd  tben  make  Hie  following  proportion : — ^As  the  sum  ef  the  two  pressures  is  to  their  difforence,  so  is 
the  constant  number  52,000  feet  to  the  answer  required  in  feet.  Suppose  for  example  the  two  pres- 
nres  irere  29'i3  and  26*86 ;  Ihen 
Ai  29-48  +  26  86  :  29*48  —  2686 :  :  52,000  feet:  2,906-4  feet,  the  answer  required. 

Hits  rale  haa  been  found  applicable  to  the  mean  temperature  of  Emdand  ibr  all  heights  under 
4,000  feet  ^  ^^ 

Another  me&od  of  obtaining  approximate  difierences  of  altitude,  is  bj  a  comparison  of  the  tempera^ 
tarn  of  boiling  water  (which  vary  with  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere). 
The  apparatus  is  exceedingly  simple,  and  the  instrument  not  so  liable  to 
injniy  ts  the  mercuiial  barometer,  being  much  more  portable,  and  easily 
icplaced.  A.  Common  tin  pot  9  inches  high,  by  2  in  diameter.  B.  A 
ilidiiig  tobe  of  tin,  moved  up  and  down  in  the  pot ;  the  head  of  the  tube 
b  doeed,  but  has  a  slit  in  it.  C.  to  admit  of  a  thermometer  passing 
tbroQgfa  a  collar  of  cork,  which  shuts  up  the  slit  when  the  thermometer 
isplarad 

D.  Thermometer  with  so  much  of  the  scale  as  may  be  desirable. 

K.  Holes  for  the  escape  of  steam. 

The  boiling  point  for  the  level  of  the  sea  should  be  correctly  marked 
bjanomberof  careful  observations,  and  the  difference,  if  any,  must  be 
ikoted  ts  an  index  error. 

These  thermometers  are  veiy  useful  in  ascertaining  heights  where 
itzict  tccnracj  it  not  required,  and  they  have  the  advantage  over  mercu- 
rial barometers  in  being  portable.  In  moderate  elevations,  the  difference 
of  (me  degree  in  the  temperature  at  which  water  boils,  indicates  a  change 
of  level  <ci  ahont  500  feei^  corresponding  to  a  difference  of  0*6  of  an  inch 
m  t  mercurial  barometer.    See  Aiteboid. 

BAR-WOOD.     See  WooDa,  wmetiea  of, 

BARREL,  (of  a  drum-wheel.)  The  cylindrical  body  or  axle  round 
i^h  the  rope  is  rolled. 

BARREL,  (of  a  pump.)  The  cylinder,  or  hollow  part  of  the  pump,  in 
whidi  the  piston  worka 

BARROW.     See  Wheel-barrow. 

BARYTES,  found  in  tolerable  abundance  in  Wales,  and  some  parts  of 
En^tnd,  and  also  in  the  State  of  Connecticut.  The  salts  of  barytes 
employed  in  the  arts  and  manufactures,  are  confined  to  the  carbonate  and 
fo^htte.    The  use  to  which  the  native  carbonate  has  been  applied  is  the 

pt^MTBtioii  of  the  various  salts  of  baiytes,  which  are  made  by  saturating  the  respective  acids  with  the 
powdered  native  carbonate. 

An  artificial  carbonate  is  used  in  Birmingham  in  the  manufacture  of  plate  and  flint  glass,  as  a  cheap 
nbititote  for  part  of  the  alkalL    It  is  also  used  in  the  manufiicture  of  porcelain,  jasper,  ikc. 

Sulphate  ^  Barytes  it  employed  as  a  pigment  and  also  for  the  purpose  of  adulteration.  It  is  known 
M  **  pennanent  white,**  and  is  made  by  precipitating  the  sulphate  from  a  soluble  salt  of  barytes^  by 
means  of  solphuric  acid,  which  when  washed  and  dried  forms  a  beautiful  white  powder,  that  is  not 
acted  upon  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gat.  It  is  to  tiiis  that  it  owes  its  superiority  over  white  lead  as 
t  water-colour.  Oils  destroy  its  whiteness,  and  render  it  nearly  transparent ;  so  that  it  is  only  useful 
as  a  water-colour. 

The  sulphate  of  barytes  used  in  adulterating  white  lead  is  made  by  levigating  the  whitest  varieties 
of  the  native  sulphate,  and  afterwards  bleaching  it  by  boiling  with  dilute  sulphuric  or  muriatic  acid, 
fcr  the  purpose  of  dissaving  out  any  iron  which  it  may  contain.  When  washed  and  dried  it  forms  a 
dense  white  powder.  Some  of  the  native  sulphate  is  sufficiently  pure  as  not  to  require  the  bleaching 
piQcesa  That  which  is  white  and  soft,  possessing  little  or  no  crystalline  structure,  is  preferred  by  the 
mannftcturer,  being  easily  reduced  to  powder.  The  presence  of  barytes  in  white  lead  can  easily  be 
detected  by  dissolving  out  all  the  carbonate  of  lead,  by  dilute  acetic  add.  The  sulphate  oC  baiytes 
being  miacted  upon,  can  then  be  washed,  and  the  quantity  ascertained  by  weighing. 

BASE  LINES,  (in  surveying.)  The  main  lines  of  a  survey,  upon  which  the  correctness  of  the  whole 
depends ;  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  proceed  with  the  utmost  care  in  the  laying  out  of  the  several  base 
fines  of  a  survey. 

BASE  LINE.    (In  perspective.)  The  intersection  of  the  plane  of  the  picture  with  t^e  ground  plane. 

BASKET.  A  Idnd  of  vessel  made  of  osier,  wicker,  rushes,  straw,  whalebone,  &o.  The  weaving  of 
buketiisentirefy  hand  work,  but  simple  machines  are  used  in  the  splitting  of  the  materials.  For 
KroDg,  heavy  baskets,  strips  of  ash  are  considered  the  most  serviceable. 

Bi&E.    A  rest  or  support ;  particularly  applied  to  the  bottom  of  oolxmms,  pedestals  and  edifices. 

BASES.  In  chemistay,  a  term  aj^lied  to  all  the  xnetids,  alkalis,  earths^  and  other  bodies,  which 
mite  with  adds,  or  with  gasea  Thus  in  sulphate  of  copper,  the  copper  is  said  to  be  the  base  of  the 
ish,  from  the  tuppodtion  that  the  non-acid  prindple  is  that  which  gives  diversity  or  distinctness  of 
chttioter  to  compounds.  The  term  is  now  retained  from  its  convenience,  rather  than  the  truth  of  th* 
above  opinion. 

BAT.    The  name  given  to  a  half  or  other  portbn  of  a  brick. 
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BATTENS.  Strips  of  board  or  plank,  from  l^ioB  Inches  wide,  nafled  over  the  joints  of  other  boards  j 
often  ornamented  with  a  bead  or  corniced  to  give  architectural  e£fect  on  the  clieaper  class  of  houses. 
Batten  doors  are  each  as  are  made  of  two  thicknesses  of  boards  nuled  together ;  generally  the  boards  are 
nailed  crossways  of  each  other,  bnt  often  diagonally. 

BATTER.  The  face  of  a  retdning,  or  other  waU,  when  built  in  a  leaning  position,  the  top  part  fall- 
ing back  within  the  lino  of  base ;  walls  of  this  description  are  sometimes  termed  (alius  wcUls,  The 
usual  batter  is  from  1  to  8  inches  horizontal  for  each  foot  in  vertical  height.     See  Masonbt. 

BATTERY.  Two  or  more  pieces  of  artillery,  imited  for  the  purpose  of  dispersing  troops,  or  destroy- 
hig  that  which  covers  and  protects  them.  It  is  also  used  to  signify  the  equipment  of  a  certain  number 
of  pieces  of  ordnance. 

BAY.  In  architecture,  the  space  between  the  beams  or  arches.  A  part  of  a  window  between  the  mul- 
lions  is  often  called  a  bay  or  day. 

BAY-TREE.    See  Woods,  vartettes  of, 

BEAM,  in  building,  usuaUy  a  horizontal  piece  of  timber  or  metaL  For  the  proper  form  of  simple 
beams  to  resist  the  required  strtuns,  see  Sibength  of  Materials — for  the  relation  of  the  parts  of  a 
trussed  beam,  see  Bridob.  The  term  working  or  walking  beam  is  applied  to  the  balance  lever,  trans- 
ferring the  power  from  the  piston  of  common  draught  engines  to  the  crank.     See  Engine. 

BEARE^G.  That  part  of  a  shaft  or  spindle  which  is  in  contact  with  the  supports.     See  Geerino. 

BEARING.    The  distance  that  a  beam  or  rafter  is  suspended  in  the  clear  between  supports. 

BED.  A  term  used  in  masonry  to  describe  the  direction  in  which  the  natural  strata  in  stones  lie ;  it  is 
also  applied  to  the  top  and  bottom  surface  of  stones  when  worked  for  building. 

BED-MOULDINGS.  A  collective  term  for  all  the  mouldings  beneath  the  corona  or  principal  pro- 
jecting member  of  a  cornice. 

BEECH.    See  Woods,  varietieM  ^. 

BEEF-WOOD.    See  Woods,  varietu$  of. 

BEETLE.    A  heavy  wooden  mallet  or  rammer. 

BEETLING  MACHINE.  A  machine  used  in  bleacheries  to  give  to  cotton  fabrics  a  soft,  glossy  ap- 
pearance. The  usual  form  consists  of  a  cylinder,  on  which,  as  the  cloth  is  rolled,  it  is  beaten  by  stamp- 
ers similar  in  their  construction  to  those  used  in  gold  crushing ;  see  Mbtallubot.  An  invention  has 
been  made  to  give  the  same  finish  by  rolls  as  in  a  calender,  of  which  the  following  is  the  description.  The 
accompanying  engravings  represent  at  Fig.  230  a  front  elevation,  and  at  Fig.  281  an  end  elevation  of  the 
above-mentioned  machine,  with  the  same  letters  of  reference  applying  to  similar  parts.  A  A  are  cast-iron 
standard  frames,  having  side-claw  projecting  bearings  B  B,  Fig.  231,  with  two  central  horn-shaped  ones 
A*,  carzring  the  pressure-lever  links;  C  C  are  bush-bearings  for  the  journals  of  the  beetling  rollers  D  and 
Ef  whidi  rotate  horizontally  with  each  other  in  opposite  directions ;  F  F  is  the  roller  upon  which  the  cot* 
ton  &brics,  about  to  undergo  the  beetling  process,  are  wound ;  G  G  is  the  pressure-roUer,  mounted  in 
the  lever-Unk  motion-head  M  H,  upon  the  central  horn-standard/  in  a  maimer  subsequently  explained ; 
I  is  the  shaft  upon  which  the  pressure-roller  revolves ;  K  K  two  connecting-rods  on  each  side  of  the 
machine,  attached  in  vertical  positions  at  the  top  to  the  links  H  H,  and  at  their  lower  ends  to  the 
weighted  levers  L  L ;  M  is  the  centre  stud,  upon  which  the  levers  L  L  radiate ;  N  N  are  two  spherical- 
shaped  balls  or  weights,  for  giving  pressure  to  the  roller  G,  through  the  medium  of  the  levers  L  L,  as- 
sisted by  their  own  gravity ;  0  is  the  bearing  on  which  the  connecting-rods  KK  move ;  P  is  an  inter- 
mediate crank  motion-rod,  coupling  the  two  way  link-shafts  V  R,  and  giving  moti(m  horizontally  to  the 
longitudinal  rest-bars  TT,  through  the  quarter-way  links  S  S,  in  gear  with  the  same ;  U  U  are  two 
spur-wheels,  mounted  upon  the  beetlmg  roller-shafts  D  and  E,  in  gear  with  a  pinion  V,  on  the  driving- 
shaft  ;  W  X  is  a  long  hand-lever,  the  object  of  which  is  to  raise  the  different  rollers  from  their  beds  by 
it  in  the  manner  hereafter  explained.  Having  thus  far  described  the  various  arrangements  and  parts 
of  which  this  invention  consists,  it  is  necessary  to  explain  its  mode  of  working,  and  the  numerous  advan- 
tages that  ma^  result  from  its  appUcation  to  the  various  piurposes  for  which  it  is  intended.  Steam, 
or  other  motive  power,  is  in  tne  usual  manner  first  apphed  to  the  driving-shaft  W,  which  is 
moimted  in  a  bracKet  bearing  against  the  standard-framing,  as  represented  in  the  engraving ;  wliilst 
the  other  end  is  similarly  mounted  against  a  wall  or  other  convenient  place,  and  when  driven  by  the 
action  of  steam,  it  causes  the  pinion  V,  on  the  end,  which  takes  into  the  spur-wheels  IT  U,  to  propel 
the  same,  and  thereby  give  tne  required  motion  to  the  machine  or  apparatus  during  the  process  of 
beetling.  It  must  be  olwerved,  that  the  cotton  fabrics  about  to  be  mangled  or  beetled,  are  first  wound 
upon  the  roller  F;  to  accomplish  which,  the  roller  has  to  be  removed  or  taken  out  of  its  place,  which 
is  performed  in  the  manner  hereafter  explained.  Having  completed  the  operation  of  windii^  the  cotton 
on  the  rollers,  it  is  then  passed  between  the  beetling-rofiers  D  and  E,  which  are  furnished  with  periph- 
eries, such  as  are  seen  in  the  two  smaller  engravings  annexed ;  these  are  embossed,  or  checkered 
in  different  patterns  ocnrrespondinr  to  the  rollers  employed.  The  fabrics  are  then  taken  from  the 
rollers  and  replaced  by  others,  during  the  working  of  the  machine,  and  the  operations  effected. 
The  pressure  to  which  the  fabrics  are  exposed  by  the  constant  rotation  of  the  rollers  between  which 
they  pass,  is  produced  and  carried  into  effect  as  follows : — ^The  roller  G  G,  with  its  moveable  link- 
tearings  on  each  side,  ceatred  on  the  horn-shaped  standards,  are  caused,  through  the  medium  of  the 
ikde  connecting-rods  K  K,  to  receive  the  enUre  weight  of  the  levers  L  L,  in  addition  to  the  weights 
H  H  on  the  ends,  and  consequently  offer  a  sustainmg  pressure  to  the  fiibrics  during  the  process  ot 
beetling.  On  the  other  hand,  when  it  becomes  necessary  to  supply  the  apparatus  with  plain  cotton  fah- 
rics,  and  remove  those  already  beetled,  the  levers  L  L,  which  are  represented  as  having  holes  at  one 
end  for  the  employment  of  any  suitable  or  convenient  tackle,  are  to  t^  by  such  means  raised,  the  action 
of  which  will  have  the  effect  of  raismg  also  the  head-links  and  pressiu-e-roller,  and  thus,  by  removing 
the  weight,  enable  the  roller  beneath  to  be  lifted  out  of  its  seat,  and  placed  in  one  of  the  end  claw- 
bearings  B  B,  as  represented  by  the  dotted  lines.   The  mode  of  effecting  this  part  of  the  operations  will 
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bereadilj  oomprehended  by  reference  to  the  engraying,  Fig.  231,  where  T  T  shows  a  bar  of  iron  hori- 
iQotillj  placed  on  each  side,  beneath  the  ioumals  of  the  roUer  F,  forming  a  rail  or  table  upon  which 
thejare  to  be  moved.  When  a  downward  motion  of  the  lever  handle  is  given  by  the  operator,  it  causes 
(he'coQpling-rod  P,  through  the  medium  links  P  R,  in  connection  with  o&ers  on  the  same  shaft,  in  gear 
wHh  tlie  reslrbar  T  T,  to  move  upwards  horizontally,  similar  to  tlie  action  of  a  parallel  rule,  and  raise 
the  roUere  F  or  B  out  o(  or  into  their  respective  places,  by  enabling  the  rollers  to  be  rolled  along 
them,  when  disengaged  from  their  bearings  or  seats,  and  carefully  lowered  into  their  places,  in  readi- 
OS  fi}r  the  next  operation.  From  these  observations  it  will  be  seen  tliat,  first,  the  levers  L  L  are 
0  h  raised  in  the  manner  which  will  cause  the  roller  G  G  to  be  also  raised,  through  the  medium  of 

330. 


the  ooonectiDg-rods  EK,  when  the  pressure  will  bo  removed  from  the  lower  rollers,  and  wliich  will 
enable  them  to  be  raised  to  the  required  height,  so  as  to  transfer  them  from  one  seat  or  bearing  to 
another,  and  thus  allow  the  &bric3  to  be  changed  by  removing  those  already  having  undergone  the 
prooea,  and  supplying  the  other  roller  with  plain  ones.  The  patentee,  although  he  describes  and  setiS 
fcrth  the  employment  of  the  side-levers,  yet  does  not  confine  himself  exclusively,  as  other  and  equally 
effiectoal  means  may  be  applied  with  the  same  advantages,  such  as  steam  pressure,  liquids,  or  other 
vise;  and  in  many  cases  the  weight  of  the  rollers  themselves  might  be  found  sufficient  to  give  the  re- 
quired pressure  without  the  intervention  of  additional  pressure. 

T^  next  olriect  to  which  the  patentee  directs  attention,  is  to  the  improved  mode  of  oonstmct- 
iQg  roller-maDgies,  which  consists  of  very  nearly  the  same  arrangement  of  rollers,  the  only  apparent 
dmereoce  being,  &e  introduction  of  a  flexible  lever  or  spring,  firmly  fixed  to  the  standards  upon  whicli 
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ihe  presBure-roUer  is  mounted,  being  brought  to  act  upon  S32. 

the  same  to  any  degree  of  force,  by  the  application  of  a 
hand-wheel  and  Bcrew-epindle,  supported  in  Dearings,  suit- 
ably arranged.  To  the  end  of  the  screw-spindle  two  fixed 
studs  are  attached,  between  which  the  lower  end  of  the 
flexible  lever  or  spring  is  introduced,  so  that  when  the 
spindle  is  screwea  to  or  from  the  centre  of  such  stand- 
ard, carrying  the  roller,  the  pressure  is  applied  by  rea- 
son of  the  standard  moving  from  a  centre  with  the  rol- 
er  under  an  elastic  ptressure  thus  given  by  the  forward 
sr  ba#kward  application  of  the  screw  hand-wheel  spindle. 
The  patentee  states  that  cast-iron  rollers  may  be  einployed 
for  dry  articles,  but  for  damp  ones,  bell-metal  would  be 
found  better  adapted.  One  of  the  advantages  derived 
from  this  system  of  mangling  is  the  small  space  the  ma- 
dune  occupies,  together  with  the  accommodation  which  it 
offers  by  being  placed  within  a  piece  of  furniture  having 
drawers  for  the  purpose  of  disposmg  of  the  various  articles 
when  so  mangled,  and  thus  forming  a  very  useful  piece  of 
furniture,  and  whi<^  may,  if  necessary,  be  rendered  high- 
ly ornamental  in  place  of  the  present  incommodious  ma- 
chine now  in  use.  The  same  principle  also  extends  to 
a  portable  description  of  mangle,  which  the  patentee 
ertates  may  be  temporarily  set  up  on  a  table  or  dresser, 
and  made  to  answer  all  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  in- 
tended, motion  being  given  to  it  by  hand-levers  in  the 
usual  manner,  but  employing,  as  a  means  of  giving  pres- 
sure, a  lever,  as  in  the  nrst-mentioned  instance ;  but  with  this  difference,  that  tiie  connecting-rod  K, 
in  the  beetling  apparatus,  has  in  this  instance  a  rack  and  pinion  as  a  means  of  adjusting  it,  so  as 
to  obtain  the  requisite  pressure.  The  patentee,  after  describmg  the  peculiar  forms  given  to  the  several 
rollers  comprising  a  series  of  different  patterns,  and  the  best  means  of  constructing  them  and  forming 
the  corrugations  or  indentations  upon  them,  would  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood,  that  he  claims 
as  new  and  of  his  invention : — First,  the  employment  of  rollers  having  indented,  grooved,  checkered,  or 
undulated  surfaces  or  peripheries,  for  producing  by  pressure  corresponding  marks  or  impressions  there- 
with upon  cotton  or  other  fabrics.  Secondly,  for  the  general  arrangement  of  parts  constituting  the 
action  and  construction  of  the  said  improved  machinery.  Thirdly,  for  the  employment  of  water  or 
other  fluids  within  the  aforesaid  rollers,  to  act  independently  of  other  pressure  apparatus,  such  as  the 
long  levers  in  Figa  280  and  231,  of  the  annexed  engravings ;  also  for  me  application  of  steam  to  such 
purposes,  causing,  in  the  usual  manner  by  its  expansion  wimin  a  cylinder,  a  pressure  to  be  exerted  upon 
the  rollers,  and  at  the  same  time  that  such  appucation  should  be  available  for  the  purposes  of  taking 
off  and  removing  the  pressure  when  required,  the  same  means  employed  for  the  one  shall  be  found 
effectual  in  performing  the  other.  Fourthly,  and  lastly,  for  the  use  of  the  numerous  patterns  as  applied 
to  cylinders  emplojred  in  the  process  of  beetling,  or  to  other  like  machines  or  apparatus,  either  fcnr 
mangling,  or  otherwise,  as  hereinbefore  fully  detailed.   See  OALENnsBS. 

BELLS.  The  bell  of  the  Montreal  Cathedral  is  the  largest  In  America.  Its  proportions  are  as  fol- 
lows:— diameter  at  mouth,  8  ft.  7  in.,  at  shoulder,  4  ft.  8  in.  Height  to  shoulder,  5  ft.  11  in.  Th« 
thickest  part,  or  sound  bow,  is  8  inches.    Weight  1 3^  tons.    See  Castinos  and  FouNDiNoa 

BELL-CRANK.  A  bent  lever  or  arc,  used  chiefly  in  the  hanging  of  bells,  to  allow  the  wire  to  ac- 
commodate itself  to  the  alteration  of  motion  requisite  in  turning  comers. 

BELL-METAL.    See  Metals  and  Allots. 

■  BELT,  in  building,  a  string-course  and  blocking-course  ;  a  course  of  stones  projecting  from  a  wall^ 
either  moulded,  plain,  fluted  or  enriched. 

BELTING.  A  belt  is  a  band  or  strap,  passing  from  one  pulley  over  another,  serving  to  convey  mo- 
tion between  shafts.  Belting  is  usually  employed  at  speeds  vaiying  from  800  to  5,000  feet  per  minute. 
The  size  of  the  belt  will  depend  on  the  power  to  be  transmitted.  A  certain  degree  of  tension,  vamng 
with  the  width  of  belt  and  size  of  pulley,  and,  to  a  considerable  degree,  with  the  tractive  nature  of  the 
surface  of  the  pulley,  as  well  as  the  amount  of  resistance,  is  required  to  prevent  slipping.  This  foroe 
or  tightness  may  be  equal  throughout  its  parts,  while  the  machineiy  is  at  rest,  but  when  in  active  op- 
eration, it  becomes  far  otherwise.  It  is  evident  that  the  only  force  tending  to  induce  motion  in  the 
driven  pulley  is  the  difference  in  tension  between  the  two  parts  of  the  belt  A  portion  of  the  belt  ex- 
tends from  opposite  sides  of  the  pulley,  in  nearly  parallel  directions,  and  each  portion  tends  by  its  pull 
to  turn  the  pulley  in  opposite  directions.  If  the  driven  shaft  is  performing  any  work,  there  must  ne- 
cessarily be  a  difference  in  the  tenaon  of  the  parts,  and  this,  however  rapidly  the  belt  may  be  moving,  so 
that  every  portion  is  alternately  exposed  to  a  greater  and  a  lesser  strain.  It  is  also  equally  plain,  that  oth* 
er  things  being  equal,  this  difference  in  strain  is  directly  proportioned  to  the  amount  of  work  or  power  which 
is  transmitted.  This  strain  is  then  determined  by  dividing  the  power  to  be  transmitted  by  tiie  velocity ; 
thuS)  if  a  belt  moving  at  a  velocity  of  1500  feet  per  minute,  be  required  to  transmit  5  horse  power ; 

that  is,  83000  x  6  =  1C5000  lbs.  ft. ;  then  1?5?22  =110  lbs.,  the  stram  on  the  belt  to  convey  the 

^  *  1500  *  ^ 

power.     In  addition  to  this  strain,  it  must  be  remarked,  that  the  belt  is  stretched  on  the  pulleys,  so 
that  it  does  not  slip  while  conveying  the  power.    The  strain  given  above  may  be  considered  iippr«>xi- 
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mttefy  M  the  difference  of  tendon  between  tbe  tvo  sidea.    Morin  pves  the  following  Tafc.e  to  deter 
mine  the  etrain  on  each  dde  of  tbe  belt 


PorUon  of  tb« 

•mbneed  by  Um 
belt. 

VAXUK  OF  K. 

New  bella  m 

Ord'uuLTy  bolts 

Wet  belts  on  iron 
pulley. 

On  wooden  dram*. 

On  inm  polUyi. 

0.20 

1.87 

1.80 

1.42 

1.61 

0.80 

2.57 

2.48 

1.69 

2.05 

0.40 

8.51 

8.26 

2.02 

2.60 

0.50 

4.81 

4.88 

2.41 

8.80 

aeo 

A.50 

5.88 

2.87 

4.19 

0.70 

9.00 

7.90 

&48 

5.83 

0.80 

12.84 

10.62 

4.09 

6.75 

a90 

16.90 

1427 

4.87 

8JS7 

1.00 

28.14 

19.16 

5.81 

10.89 

AppUeaHoK  of  the  table. — Find  in  the  table  the  yalne  of  K  according  to  the  given  drcomstances ;  from 
tiiis  nomber  nibtract  nnit  or  one,  and  divide  the  strain  on  the  belt  to  convey  the  power  by  this  remain- 
der, tnd  the  quotient  will  be  the  minimmn  tension  or  that  on  the  slack  side.  Add  to  this  quotient  10 
per  cent  for  frictioii  dne  to  shafting,  or  other  causes.  The  tension  on  the  leading  or  tipht  belt  wiQ  be 
thA  tbove  product  added  to  the  strain,  as  given  bj  the  power  required  to  be  conveyed. 

Applying  this  to  the  example  above  of  a  strain  on  the  belt  of  110  lbs.  with  the  ordinary  belt  em- 
bracing I  or  0.50  of  the  circumference,  the  value  of  E  in  the  table  is  2.41 ;  subtract  1,  =  1.41 ;  110 
diTidedby  1.41  =  78  lbs.; 

78  +  10  per  cent,  or  78  +  7.8  =  85.8,  the  tendon  on  the  slack  belt 

85.8  +  110  =  195.8,  the  tension  on  the  tight  belt 

Good  belting  of  an  ordinary  thickness  of  -fjf  of  an  inch  should  sustain  a  strain  of  50  lbs.  per  inch  of 
vidth  without  risk,  and  without  serious  wear  for  a  considerable  time.  Therefore,  in  the  example  above, 
the  belt  moving  at  a  velocity  of  1500  feet  per  minute,  required  to  transmit  a  power  of  five  horses 

iboiildbe  — 1  or  very  nearly  4  inches  in  width. 
50  , 
When  the  belt  is  shifted,  whilst  in  motion,  to  a  new  position  on  a  drum  or  pulley,  or  from  fast  to  loose 
pulley,  or  vice  vena,  the  lateral  pressure  must  be  applied  on  the  advancing  side  of  the  belt,  on  the  side 
on  vhich  the  belt  is  approaching  the  pulley,  and  not  on  the  side  on  which  it  is  running  o£  It  is  only 
necessaiy  that  a  belt,  to  maintain  its  position,  should  have  its  advancing  side  in  the  plane  of  rotation 
of  that  section  of  the  pulley  on  which  it  is  required  to  remain,  without  regard  to  the  retiring  side.  On 
this  principle,  motion  may  be  conveyed  by  belts  to  shafts  oblique  to  each  o&er.  Let  A  and  B  (fig.  261) 
be  two  shafts  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  A  vertical, 
B  horisontal,  so  that  the  line  run  perpendicular  to  the 
direction  of  one  axis  is  also  perpendicnilar  to  the  other, 
sod  let  it  be  required  to  connect  them  by  TpiJleys  and  a 
belt,  that  their  direction  of  motion  may  be  as  shown  by  < 
the  arrows,  their  velocities  will  be  as  8  of  A  to  2  of  B. 
On  A  describe  the  circumference  of  the  pulley  pro- 
posed on  that  shaft ;  to  this  curcumference  draw  a  tan- 
gent a  6  parallel  to  0»«,  this  line  will  be  the  projection 
of  the  edge  of  the  belt  as  it  leaves  A,  and  the  centre  of 
the  belt  aa  it  am>roaehes  B ;  consequently,  lay  off  the  pulley  h  on  each  dde  of  this  line,  and  of  a  diam> 
star  proporti<mal  to  tU  velocity  requued.    To  fix  the  position  of  the  pulley  on  A,  let  fig.  262  be  an 


L 


r  view  taken  at  right  angles  to  fig.  261,  and  let  the  axis  B  have  tlie  direction  of  motion  indicated 
bj  the  arrow,  thai  the  circle  of  the  pulley  being  described,  and  a  tangent  a'  h'  drawn  to  it  perpendicu- 
lar to  the  axil!  B  as  before  determined,  the  position  of  the  pulley  on  the  shaft  A  is  established. 

The  posidon  of  the  two  pulleys  are  thus  fixed  in  such  a  way,  that  the  belt  is  always  delivered  by  the 
pulley  it  is  receding  from,  into  the  plane  of  rotation  of  the  pulley  towards  which  it  is  app*x>achiDg.     If 
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the  motion  be  reversed,  ihe  belt  will  nin  off;  thus  (fig.  268),  if  tbe  motion  of  the  shaft  A  is  reversed, 
the  pnllej  B  must  be  placed  in  the  podtion  shown  by  the  dotted  lines. 

It  is  not  an  essential  condition  that  the  shafts  should  be  at  right  angles  to  each  other  to  have  mo- 
tion transferred  by  a  belt.  They  may  be  placed  at  any  angle  to  each  other,  provided  the  shafts  lie  in 
parallel  planes,  so  that  the  perpendicular  drawn  to  one  axis  is  perpendicular  to  the  other.  If  otherwise, 
recourse  must  be  had  to  guide-pulleys,  which  should  be  considerably  convex  on  their  face. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  faces  of  pulleys  are  generally  made  more  or  less  convex,  as  the  tendency 
of  a  belt  in  motion  is  to  mount  the  highest  part  of  the  pulley ;  by  a  slight  roimding  of  the  face,  there- 
fore, the  belt  preserves  its  proper  position. 

BENCH,  or  BERM.    A  ledge  on  the  face  of  a  cutting. 

BENCH  MARKS,  (in  surveying.)  Fixed  points  left  on, the  line  of  survey,  for  reference  at  any  future 
time,  consisting  of  cuts  in  trees,  pegs  driven  in  the  ground,  and  the  like. 

BENDING  OF  TIMBER.    See  Woods,  varieties  of. 

BENZOLE.  An  oil  prepared  firom  coal  tar,  extremely  volatile :  if  a  stream  of  air  be  passed  through 
a  reservoir  of  Benzole,  it  will  imbibe  enough  of  the  vapor  to  become  an  inflammable  and  luminous  gas. 
On  this  principle  many  arrangements  have  been  patented  for  illumination  of  buildings  by  benzole,  but 
as  yet  the  manufacture  of  benzole  is  too  expensive. 

BETON.    See  Mobtar, 

BEVEL,  any  angle  except  one  of  90  degrees.  The  term  bevel  is  also  applied  to  an  instrument  for 
drawing  angles,  in  general  use  among  workmen.  In  oonstmction,  it  somewhat  resembles  the  common 
square,  with  this  difference,  that 
the  blade  is  movable  about  a  cen- 
tre in  the  stock,  so  that  it  can  be 
set  at  various  angles. 

BEVEL  WHEEL.  SeeGcERiNO. 

BINNACLE,  a  box  near  the 
helm,  containing  the  oompcMS. 

BIRAM'S  TELL-TALR  De- 
teripiion. — Fig.  284  is  a  side  eleva- 
tion in  section,  and  Fig.  285,  a  plan 
of  the  apparatus,  (on  a  scale  a  lit- 
Ue  less  than  half  size.) 

A  A  is  the  frame,  supposed  to 
contain  the  works  of  a  portable 
timepiece,  of  which  B  is  the  fusee ; 
C  is  a  hollow  screw,  fixed  upon  the 
frame  A,  through  which  the  axle 
of  the  fusee  is  prolonged,  being 
supported  by,  and  turning  in  a  cir- 
culfur  opening  at  a,  above  which  the 
axle  is  square,  the  diagonal  of  the 
square  being  equal  to  the  diameter 
at  a ;  D  is  a  hollow  tube,  having 
a  female  screw  fitted  into  the  bot- 
tom, to  turn  easily  upon  the  male- 
screw  C;  the  top  of  the  tube  D 
has  a  square  opening  to  fit  easily 
upon  the  square  end  of  the  axle  of 
the  fusee ;  which  axle  should  pro- 
ject about  half  an  inch  beyond  the 
tube  D,  when  in  the  position  shown 
in  the  figure,  to  receive  the  key  or 
handle  used  in  winding  up  the 
timepiece ;  E  is  the  barrel  or  cyl- 
inder, round  which  the  registering 
paper  is  placed,  which  should  be 
made  to  fit  upon  the  tube  D,  euffi- 
dentiy  tight  to  retain  its  position 
wherever  placed,  but  capable  of 
being  easily  turned  round  upon  the 
tube,  or  slightiy  elevated  or  de- 
pressed, for  the  purpose  of  adjust- 
mg  it  to  the  index  F,  to  show  the 
time  of  the  day,  and  also  to  adjust 
the  reglsteringlineswith  the  prick- 
er G.  F,  the  index  showing  the 
time,  is  a  fine  wire,  placed  verti- 
cally as  near  as  possible  to  the  cyl- 
inder, the  ends  oeing  secured  in  a 
frame  attached  to  a1  The  top  of 
the  frame  also  carries  the  pricker 
G,  placed  exactly  over  the  wire  F, 
which  is  acted  upon,  and  makes  an 
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impresBioii  upon  the  registering  paper,  when  a  finger  is  pressed  upon  the  stud  H ;  I  shows  a  slight  spring, 

kitended  to  return  the  pricker  and  stud  to  their  position  when  the  finger  is  removed ;  L  is  a  piece  of 

gUsB  in  fircmt  of  the  timepiece,  the  horizontal  section  of  which  is  that  of  a  double  convex  lens,  but  the  sides 

TertJcaUy  are  parallel  with  each  other ;  this  magnifies  the  parallel  and  diagonal  lines  upon  the  paper 

which  show  the  minutes,  horizofUaUy  only,  showing  the  time  more  distinctly  to  the  fraction  of  a  mmute ; 

K  K  are  two  pieces  of  plane  glass,  on  each  side  of  L,  for  the  puipose  of  throwing  more  light  upon  the  barrel 

Fi^.  236  shows  a  portion  of  the  registering  paper,  of  the  full  size,  with  £e  shad^  lines  upon  it  in 

dicating  the  days  of  the  week ;  this  paper  is  of  exactly  the  circumference  of  the  cylinder,  and  is  put 

upoD  a  strip  of  leather,  gutta  percha,  or  other  flexible  material,  also  of  the  length  and  width  of  the 

burel,  to  each  end  of  which  is  riveted  a  strip  of  brass,  having  a  projection  on  each  side  to  catch  into  a 

Ddtch  in  the  projecting  flanges  of  the  barrel    When  the  registering  paper  is  changed,  the  barrel  may 

be  taken  off  m)m  the  tube  D,  and  the  leather  and  paper  from  the  cyunder ;  and  then  a  new  paper  put 

on,  the  ends  of  the  paper  being  turned  underneath  the  leather,  and  retained  by  any  adhesive  apphca- 

tioD,  such  as  that  made  use  of  in  postage  stamps. 

The  registering  paper  is  divided  vertically  by  twelve  equidistant  parallel  lines,  representing  the  hours, 
and  agam  subdividea  between  each  of  the  above  lines  by  other  finer  lines  into  ten  minutes.  On  the  lower 
edge  of  the  paper  are  five  parallel  lines  crossed  by  two  diagonal  lines  between  each  of  the  above  sub- 
divisoQ  or  ten-minute  lines,  by  which  each  subdivision  is  again  divided  into  minutes,  the  time  of  the 
day  bemff  shown  by  the  point  when  the  index  wire  F  intersects  these  smaU  parallel  and  diagonal 
Udm.  The  shaded  Imes  representing  the  days  of  the  week  are  not  drawn  parallel  with  the  edge  of  the 
paper,  but  in  such  a  manner  that  when  the  paper  is  fibced  round  the  barrel  the  shaded  lines  at  one  end 
of  the  paper  fit  opposite  the  intervals  at  the  other  end,  these  shaded  lines  and  intervals  being  each  ex- 
tdr  eqiud  in  widm  to  the  pitch  of  the  screw  C. 

KW,  suppose  the  timepiece  newly  wound  up,  and  a  new  registering  paper  placed  upon  the  barrel  at 
nidDij^t  on  Sunday :  (of  course  this  imtimely  hour  is  not  necessary,  as  tne  operation  may  be  done  at 
uj  time  of  the  day.)  The  barrel  will  then  have  been  removed  from  the  position  shown  by  the  dotted 
iinies  in  fig.  234,  to  the  shaded  part  above  in  the  same  figure,  and  the  pncker  G  would  then  be  oppo- 

236." 


rite  the  commencement  of  the  underside  of  the  line  M,  (Fig.  236,)  and  every  part  of  the  underside  oi 
that  line  would  by  12  at  noon  have  passed  under  the  point  of  tiie  pricker;  when  the  barrel  having, 
made  one  revolution  would  also  have  descended  one  thread  of  the  screw,  and  during  the  next  revolu- 
tkn  the  upper  side  of  the  line  M,  representing  the  afternoon  hours  of  Monday,  would  have  passed  un- 
der the  pndcer,  and  so  on  through  the  week ;  the  lower  side  of  the  line  representing  each  day  passing 
nnder  the  pricker  during  the  forenoon,  and  the  upper  side  on  the  afternoon  of  such  day.  It  is  therefore- 
ebvioQS,  that  any  impression  made  upon  the  paper  by  the  pricker,  would  show  the  day  and  the  exact 
time  of  day  wh^a  such  impression  was  made,  and  when  the  pap^  was  removed  from  the  barrel  tiie 
punctures  remaining  upon  it  would  be  an  enduring  testimony,  to  oe  consulted  and  checked  at  leisure,  of 
the  operations  recoraed  upon  it  during  the  week. 

The  uses  to  which  this  tell-tale  mifht  be  applied  are  various.  If  as  a  watchman's  dock,  it  may  be 
■Bed  by  several  people  who  are  reqmred  to  be  at  a  certain  spot  at  certam  or  uncertain  intervals.  When- 
i  penoD  presses  upon  the  stud,  he  should  be  required  to  make  a  memorandum  of  the  time  by  the  dock 
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these  memoraDda  he  would  give  up  to  the  inspector  at  the  end  of  the  week,  who  would  compare  whether 
the  punctures  upon  the  paper  corresponded  with  the  return ;  and  if  not,  the  writer  would  of  course  be 
detected  making  a  false  statement  In  an  establishment  where  there  are  a  number  of  individuals, 
and  it  is  desirable  to  ascertain  the  time  of  their  attendance,  they  might  be  required  to  write  their  names, 
and  the  time  of  their  arriving,  in  a  book,  at  the  same  time  pressing  the  tell-tale ;  when,  although  sev. 
eral  might  arrive  and  sign  so  near  together  that  the  punctures  upon  the  paper  might  run  one  into  an 
other,  yet  the  time  between  the  first  and  last  would  be  distinct,  and  if  the  names  were  written  in  suc- 
cession, it  would  be  evident  that  they  had  been  written  during  the  time  between  the  first  and  last 
Euncture.  Again :  any  individual  leaving  an  establishment  during  the  day,  might  be  required  to  write 
is  name  in  the  same  way,  with  the  time  of  his  leaving  and  returning,  at  each  time  pressing  upon  tlie 
tell-tale,  which  would  be  a  great  check  against  a  {)er8on  absenting  himself  improperly,  or  being  absent 
too  long.  It  might  also  readily  be  applied  to  registering  the  performance  of  a  steam-engine,  or  other 
machinery,  by  so  connecting  it  with  the  machinery  that  the  pncker  should  puncture  the  paper  after  a 
certain  number  of  strokes  of  the  engine,  or  otherwise. 

The  tell-tale,  as  in  the  engravings,  is  shown  attached  to  a  portable  timepiece,  regulated  by  a  balance 
escapement ;  but  it  is  applicable  also  to  a  common  eightrday  dock,  with  slight  modifications^ 

BlROH.    See  Woods,  varieties  of. 

BISMUTH,  is  a  rare  metal,  but  its  distinguished  qualities  are  that  it  is  very  fusible,  and  causes  other 
metals  to  become  so.  It  melts  when  pure  at  480  ** ;  it  may  be  distilled  in  a  close  vessel,  and  then  crys- 
tallizes in  laminae.  It  is  very  brittle,  like  antimony,  and  of  a  brilliant  lustre ;  its  color  is  white,  tend- 
ing to  flesh-color.  Its  specific  gravity  is  9*88,  which  may  be  increased  to  9*88  by  hammering.  It  ex- 
pands in  the  act  of  cooling,  which  renders  it  peculiarly  suitable  for  castmgs. 

The  operation  of  smelting  bismuth  is  extremely  simple ;  the  metal  having  but  a  weak  affinity  for 
other  substances  is  obtained  by  simply  heating  its  ore  in  a  modem  liquation  furnace,  Fig.  286.     A,  if  a 


caxt-iron  retort,  at  the  highest  part  of  which  the  crude  ore  is  chaiged.  B  shows  a  cast-iron  bowl  into 
which  the  metal  flows.  About  half  a  cwt.  of  broken  ore  is  charged  in  each  retort,  of  which  there  are 
four  in  a  furnace  side  by  side.  This  quantity  nearly  half  fills  a  retort,  so  that  the  upper  part  of  it  is 
empty.  The  lower  end  of  it  is  closed  with  a  clay  plate,  or  slab,  provided  with  an  aperture  for  the  di*» 
charge  of  the  melted  metal  The  pipes,  when  properly  heated,  soon  cause  the  metal  to  flow  into  the 
dish  B,  which  contains  some  charcoal- dust.  By  applymg  a  brisk  fire  and  some  stirring  to  the  ore,  all 
the  metal  contained  in  it  is  obtained  within  half  an  hour.  The  residuum  of  the  ore  is  now  scraped  out 
of  the  retort  into  a  trough  with  water,  and  the  pipes  are  filled  afresh.  About  a  ton  of  ore  is  smelted 
in  a  day  of  eight  hours.  The  metal  is  remelted,  cast  into  iron  moulds  in  the  form  of  in^^ots,  and  is 
now  ready  for  the  market    See  Metals  and  Alloys. 

BITS  AND  BRACES.    See  Bomnq  Tools. 

BITTERNUT-WOOD.     See  Woods,  varieties  of, 

BLACK  BOTANY-BAY  WOOD.    See  Woods,  varieties  of. 

BLAST-FURNACES.     See  Iron. 

BLASTING.  The  operation  of  detaching  and  separating  blocks  of  stone  or  earth  from  their  natural 
ar  quarry  beds,  which  was  usually  performed  in  former  times  by  the  following  process : — Long  wooden 
wedges  were  driven,  in  a  very  dry  state,  into  holes  prepared  for  them,  and  previously  well  heated ;  a 
quantity  of  cold  water  was  tuen  poured  over  the  wedges,  wliich,  upon  becoming  thoroughly  saturated, 
swelled  and  caused  a  fracture  ur  the  rocks.    The  same  effects  are  now  genen^y  produced  by  the  ex 
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ploding  forG«  of  gunpowder,  which  was  Unt  xiaed  for  that  pnrpose  about  the  jear  1620.  A  hole  is  first 
driren  into  ihe  stone  by  a  jumper,  or  chisel,  which  is  held  in  a  proper  direction  bj  one  man  while  an* 
other  strikes  it  with  a  hammer,  tiie  former  turning  his  instrument  at  eveiy  blow,  to  form  a  round 
hole;  sunk  to  Tarious  dep^  Irom  1  to  8  reet,  according  to  circumstances.  If  water  ap- 
pears in  tiie  hole,  some  stiff  claj  is  crammed  in,  by  which  it  is  absorbed,  and  the  fissures  through  which 
It  entered  filled  up.  'When  Ihe  hole  is  of  some  considerable  size,  and  of  great  depth,  a  long  runner  sue- 
eeeds  the  jumper,  6  or  8  feet  long,  and  chisel-pointed  at  botii  ends,  which  is  lifted  up  and  dropped 
bto  the  hole,  and  being  heavy,  perforates  the  rocL  For  deep  holes  a  second  longer  runner  succeeds 
ihe  first  When  sufficiently  deep,  the  hole  is  charged  with  powder,  and  a  small  taper  rod  or  needle 
of  eopper  is  inserted,  so  as  to  reach  the  bottom  of  the  hole ;  the  remaining  space  is  tamped  or  filled  up 
with  broken  bricks  and  day ;  the  needle  is  now  withdrawn,  and  the  vent  thus  formed  filled  with  fine 
powder,  which  is  ignited  by  a  match. 

Since  the  introduction  of  the  safety-fuse,  the  copper  needle  is  dispensed  with,  as  well  as  the  tamping  bar, 
bj  the  use  of  which  premature  explosions  were  frequent     The  safety-fuse  is  made  by  machinery. 
String  is  coiled  so  as  to  form  a  cylinder,  which  receives  the  powder  specially  manufactured  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  by  a  continuous  operation  the  fuse  is  formed  in  coils  of  any  length.    lu  practice,  the  charge 
of  powder  is  placed  in  the  hole  and  the  required  length  of  fuse  carried  down  to  it ;  the  hole  is  then 
^ed  dowly  iriih.  dry  sand  and  tamped  with  a  pointed  stick.    The  fuse  is  left  projecting  sufficientiy 
above  the  hole  to  be  readily  lighted,  and  of  length  enough  to  enable  the  workmen  to  wimdraw  before 
^  exploaon. 
In  bWinff  operations  of  magnitude,  the  steam  drill  is  effectively  employed.    See  Dhill. 
'^Shen  it  is  denred  to  move  large  masses  of  rock,  as  in  excavating  ledges,  it  is  usual  to  open  a  seam, 
ts  it  is  termed ;  this  is  effected  by  drilling  a  very  deep  hole,  and  charging  it  with  a  quantity  of  powder 
odIj  sufficient  to  separate  the  mass  to  be  moved.     The  scam  thus  made  is  then  partiy  filled  by  pouring 
in  powder,  and  tamping  it  with  dry  sand.    The  charge  is  then  ignited  by  means  of  a  safety-fuse  in  the 
tnsl  maimer. 

The  galvanic  batteiy  has  been  successfully  applied  to  Blasting,  both  on  land  and  under  water.    It  is 
well  known  that  a  piece  of  platinum  or  iron  wire  when  made  to  connect  two  copper  wires  leading  from 
two  p(^  of  the  batteiy,  instantiy  becomes  red-hot,  and  capable  of  igniting  gunpowder,  or  even  of  ig- 
mting  a  spirit  lamp.     For  dry  blasting  two  insulated  wires  connected  at  the  bottom  with  a  piece  of  pla- 
tjinnn  wire  are  inserted  into  the  charge,  and  after  the  usual  tamping,  the  powder  is  exploded  by  estab- 
^idiiog  a  gahranic  current  through  the  wire  by  means  of  a  battery.    For  submarine  blasting,  more 
P^ccavtionfl  are  necessary  to  insure  the  insulation  of  the  wires  and  the  keeping  of  the  powder  dry.    The 
cbarge  of  powder  is  contained  in  a  canister,  in  the   top    of  which  is  fixed   a   cork   coated  with 
wJing-wax,  through  which  descend,  water-tight,  two  vertical  copper  wires,  reaching  into  the  middle  of 
we  ditige^    These  are  separate  during  their  whole  course  except  at  the  bottom,  where  they  are  oon- 
i><^  by  a  fine  platinum  wire ;   and  at  the  top  they  rise  a  Uttie  way  above  the  cork,  and  are  curled 
ntad  into  two  distinct  loops.    After  the  chaige  is  introduced,  the  top  is  cemeqted  on  the  canister  with 
'  jntty;  two  copper  wires,  wound  with  cotton  and  coated  with  varnish,  are  then  connected  with  the 
wires  in  the  canister,  one  to  each  loop,  and  of  sufficient  length  to  reach  from  the  point  of  explosion  to 
the  batteiy,  whidi  is  at  a  suffident  distance  to  insure  safety,  dther  in  a  boat  or  upon  land.    A  double 
chain  of  communication  then  exists,  properly  insulated,  from  the  boat  to  the  chaige  of  powder,  which 
has  been  fixed  in  the  required  position  by  a  diving  bell  or  other  means.    It  is  then  only  necessary  to 
loing  one  wire  into  connection  with  each  pole  of  the  galvanic  batteiy,  which  by  the  passage  of  the  gal- 
vanic floid  heats  the  platinum,  and  ignites  the  powder  in  the  canister.    A  battery  of  six  cells  is  suffi- 
ciently powerful  when  using  a  length  of  100  yards  of  wire. 

The  «dvanic  batteiy  was  employed  in  tiie  operations  at  Round-Down  Cli£^  near  Dover,  £ng.,  in 
1843,  when  a  mass  of  chalk  estimated  at  291,606  cubic  yards  was  displaced  by  a  single  explosion  of 
18,000  lbs.  of  gunpowder,  ignited  by  the  galvanic  current  The  wires  used  were  each  1,000  feet  in 
kngth,  and  it  was  ascertained  by  experiment  that  the  dectric  fluid  will  fire  powder  at  a  distance  of 
2,300  feet  of  wire. 

BUudng  under  ioaier.  The  method  of  blasting  rock  under  water,  by  the  aid  of  the  diving  bell,  as 
practised  in  Ireland,  is  as  follows  >-Three  men  are  employed  in  the  bell :  one  holds  the  jumper  or 
boring  iron,  the  other  two  strike  alternately  quick,  smart  strokes  with  hammers.  When  tiie  hole  is 
boted  of  the  re^uidte  depth,  a  tin  cartridge  filled  with  gunpowder,  about  two  inches  in  diameter  and  a 
foot  m  lengtii,  is  inserted  and  sand  placed  above  it  To  the  top  of  the  cartridge  a  tin  pipe  is  soldered^ 
having  a  brass  screw  at  the  upper  end.  The  diving  bell  is  tiien  raised  up  slowly,  and  additional  tin 
pipes  with  brass  screwrs  are  attached,  till  the  pipes  are  about  2  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  water.  In  the 
old  practice  the  tube  was  filled  with  powder  in  a  train,  and  fired ;  but  in  many  instances  the  heat 
mdted  the  solder  of  the  pipe,  and  the  water  entering  extinguished  the  fire.  The  improved  method  is 
to  leave  the  tube  empt^.  The  man  who  is  to  fire  tiie  charge  is  placed  in  a  boat  close  to  the  tube,  and 
to  the  top  of  the  tube  a  piece  of  cord  is  attached,  which  he  holds  in  his  left  hand.  Having  in  the 
boat  a  small  portable  f^ace  with  small  bits  of  iron  red  hot  in  it,  he  takes  one  of  the  bits  of  Iron  with 
a  pair  of  nippers  and  drops  it  dovm  the  tube,  which  instantiy  ignites  the  charge  and  blows  up  the  rock. 
A  small  part  of  the  tube  is  destroyed  next  the  cartridge,  but  tiie  greater  part,  which  is  hdd  by  the 
eord,  is  reserved  for  future  service.  The  workmen  in  the  boat  experience  no  shock  by  the  explosion ; 
but  tiiose  who  stand  upon  the  shore  or  upon  any  part  of  the  rocks,  connected  with  those  blasted,  feel  a 
very  stroo^  concussion.  A  certain  depth  of  water  above  the  charge — at  least  12  feet — is  necessary  for 
•sfetjr.  "Ebe  workmen  are  generally  down  in  the  diving  bell  5  hours  in  the  day  without  coming  up ; 
•nd  m  the  summer  one  set  of  men  are  down  10  hours  one  day,  and  5  the  next,  and  so  on  altematdy. 
Figs.  237,  288,  are  sections  and  plans  of  means  adopted  by  blasting  to  improve  the  navigation  of 
the  river  Severn.    Pipes  8J  to  4  inches  in  diameter,  y\  an  inch  thick,  and  9  feet  long,  were  driven  at 
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iDtenrals  of  6  feet  from  each  other,  through  the  grayel  into  the  marL    These  formed  curbe  for  the 
boring  of  the  holes  into  the  marL 

237. 


The  holes  were  bored  two  feet  below  the  proposed  bottom  of  the  dredging,  as  it  was  expe2ted  that 
each  shot  would  dislocate,  or  break  into  small  pieces,  a  mass  of  marl  of  a  oonical  or  parabolic  form,  of 
which  the  bore-hole  would  be  the  centre,  and  its  bottom  the  apex,  so  that  four  adjoining  shots  would 
leaye  between  them  a  pyramidical  piece  of  marl,  where  the  powder  would  have  piodaoed  little  or  no 
effect.  By  carrying  the  shot-holes  lower  than  the  bottom  of  the  intended  dredging,  the  apex  only  of 
this  pyramid  was  left  to  be  removed,  and  in  practice  this  was  found  to  form  but  a  small  impediment. 
Figs.  287,  238. 

The  cartridges,  or  charges,  were  formed  of  strong  duck,  or  canvas  bags,  somewhat  tapered  at  the  bot- 
tom ;  these  were  filled  with  the  required  charge  of  powder,  varying  firom  2  lb.  to  4  lb.,  according  to 
the  depth  of  the  marl ;  the  weights  of  powder  used  for  depths  of  4  feet,  4  feet  six  inches^  and  5  leet, 
were  respectively  about  2  lb.,  8  lb.,  and  4  lb.  The  end  of  a  coU  of  Bickford's  patent  fuse  was  inserted 
to  the  centre  of  the  powder,  and  the  neck  of  the  bag  was  carefully  gathered  up  round  the  fuse,  and 
well  tied  with  small  twine.  If  the  cartridge  was  small,  it  was  then  dipped  into  melted  pitch,  which 
had  about  one-fourth  of  tallow  melted  with  it,  or  otherwise  the  melted  pitch  was  ladled  over  it,  till  it 
was  uniformly  coated ;  in  this  state,  the '  cartridges  were  himg  to  drain  and  stiflfon.  When  hard,  they 
were  well  rubbed  over  with  tallow,  and  lastly  powdered  over  with  dry  whiting.  The  tallow,  whilst  it 
ensured  the  stopping  of  any^  little  cracks  in  the  pitcb,*^  facilitated  the  passage  (x  the  cartridge  down  the 
hole  ;  the  whiting  aiso  prevented  the  pitch  from  adhering  to  any  thing.  • 

The  charge  was  carefully  pushed  down  into  the  hole  by  a  wooden  ramrod  of  suitable  diameter,  with 
the  end  rounded ;  the  same  instrument  was  used  for  ramming  down  the  tamping.  The  material  found 
to  answer  best  for  this  purpose,"  was  the  small  fragments  of  hard  marl,  separated  by  the  action  of  the 
weather  from  the  loffcy  escarpment  at  each  of  these  shoals ;  this  was  gradually  fflled  into  the  holes, 
and  rammed  solidly,  till  the  bore  was  full  up  to  the  surface ;  the  timber-dogs  whidi  held  the  pipes  were 
then  removed,  the  pipes  were  loosened  from  the  marl,  ropes  were  attached  to  the  pipes  and  to  the  raft, 
or  to  some  loose  pieces  of  timber,  and  the  shots  were  fired. 

Mr.  Maillefert  bases  his  method  of  blasting  beneath  water  without  drilling,  on  the  great  reastance 
which  the  water  offers  to  the  passage  of  bodies  through  it,  and  which  is  as  the  squares  of  the  velocity 
and  the  mass  of  water  to  be  displaced  ;  hence  by  placing  a  chaige  of  gunpowder  on  or  against  the  sur- 
face of  the  rock  to  be  blasted,  at  a  proper  depth  under  water,  and  by  &ring  off  that  charge,  the  consid- 
erable volume  of  gas  which  is  almost  instantaneously  produced  by  such  an  explosion,  would,  in  foro 
ing  its  way  through  the  water,  meet  with  a  resistance  which  would  make  it  act  in  all  directions,  though 
in  a  different  desree,  somewhat  like  powder  confined  in  a  mine,  and  that  the  proportion  of  the  concoa- 
tion  which  would  thus  be  directed  against  the  rook,  would  be  sufficient  to  disintegrate  even  the  hardest 
and  most  tenacious  kinds. 

This  conclusion  proved  perfectly  correct  in  all  cases  where  a  proper  proportion  existed  between  the 
iepth  of  water  above  the  charge,  tiie  quantity  and  quality  of  the  powder  exploded,  and  the  charact^ 
•f  the  rock. 
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The  mode  of  procedure  in  carrying  oat  this  method  of  blasdng  is  as  follows : 

HsTing  inserted  an  insulated  conductor  into  a  canister,  made  of  tin  or  other  suitable  material,  it  is 
filled  vS  gunpowder,  and  closed  up  so  as  to  prevent  access  of  the  water.  The  cylinder  is  then  lower- 
ed on  the  rock,  from  a  boat  or  float,  and  by  means  of  a  rope  or  chain.  Sliding  along  the  guide-rod,  it 
is  pkced  exactly  on  the  spot  to  be  blasted,  afW  which  the  guide-rod  is  withdrawn,  the  boat  or  float 
moved  away  far  enough  not  to  be  iigured  by  the  agitation  of  the  water  consequent  upon  the  explosion, 
which  is  eflected  by  connecting  the  conductor  with  a  galvanic  battery,  also  placed  at  a  suitable 
diitaiioe.  ^    • 

The  results  obtained  in  Hell-Gate,  where  nearly  sixteen  hundred  cubic  yards  of  tho  hardest  rock 
(Qneiss)  have  been  broken  down  and  removed  under  very, difficult  circumstances,  as  an  experiment, 
fa  less  than  seven  and  a  half  months,  are  sufficient  to  indicate  what  is  to  be  expected  fW>m  this  method 
of  bissting: 

BLAST.   The  air  introduced  into  a  furnace. 

BLAST  MACHINES.  In  most  metallurgical  operations,  the  fire  is  urged  to  the  proper  degree  of 
best  by  forcing  air  into  the  fuel.  This  is  done  by  machines  which  are  driven  by  power.  The  pressure 
of  the  blast  .thus  generated,  and  the  velocity  witih  which  it  enters  the  fuel,  is  greater  or  less  according 
to  the  kind  of  fod,  and  the  effiBct  which  it  is  intended  to  produce.  The  most  common  blast  machines 
ore  smith's  bellows :  these,  however,  are  of  limited  use  in  smelting  metals.  Cylinder  machines  are 
ooostmcted  with  a  doable  and  single  stroke ;  wooden  ones  are  generally  of  the  latter,  and  the  iron 
of  the  first  description.  In  addition,  there  are  machines  with  one,  two,  and  three  cylinders.  One  of 
the  chief  alms  in  constnicting  a  blast  machine  must  be  to  produce  a  uniform  pressure.  This  is  difficult, 
eren  with  a  regulator  attached.  Most  of  our  blast  machines  do  not  furnish  that  uniformity  which  is 
required.  Fig.  254  is  a  vertical  section  of  a  wooden  blast  machine ;  A,  A,  are  two  sunple  working  cyl- 
inders, in  each  of  the  pistons  of  which  there  iue  two  valves.  On  the  top  of  these  cylinders  there  are 
vahes  which  lead  to  the  regulator  B,  in  which  a  piston  moves  that  is  connected  by  an  iron  piston-rod 
with  the  wei^t  C.  A  balance  beam  D,  sets  both  pistons  A  A  in  motion,  and  is  itself  moved  by  a  crank 
pin  and  conxMdiDg-rod  from  the  wheel  E,  which,  again,  is  moved  by  a  water-wheol  or  a  steam-engine 

8M. 


The  whole  machine  is  fastened  to  substantial  timbers,  which  rest  upon  a  good  foundation  of  hewn  stones. 
These  cylinders  and  the  regulator,  are  from  8^  to  5  feet  in  diameter,  and  not  often  of  more  than  8  feet 
stroke.  The  cylinders  are  constructed  of  segments  of  circles  cut  out  of  1^  inch  plank  of  dry  ash  wood, 
and  wen  nailed  and  gloed  together.  The  fibre  of  the  wood  runs  then  parallel  with  the  circumference. 
This  form  secures  great  solidity,  prevents  warping,  and  affords  so  much  strength,  when  the  thickness  of 
the  sides  is  at  least  three  inches,  that  no  iron  hoops,  or  binders  of  any  kind,  are  required.  When  the 
interior  anrfaoea  of  the  cylinders  are  well  covered  by  a  coating  of  fine  plumbago,  there  is  not 
much  friction.  Fat.  grease,  or  oil  of  any  kind,  should  not  be  put  within  a  blast  cylinder.  Black- 
lead  and  ghie,  formea  to  a  thin  paste,  is  the  best  lubrication  in  this  case.  From  15  to  16  strokes 
per  minute  may  be  made  with  this  machine.  The  packing  of  the  pistons  may  be  either  of  metal,  wood 
or  leather,  although  the  latter  is  generally  chosen.  The  valves  are  constructed  of  dry,  light  wood,  and 
a  close  Bt  ia  secured  by  a  piece  of  leather  or  of  vulcanuBed  rubber,  which  at  the  same  time  serves 
Che  purpose  of  hinges.  In  wooden  cylinders  the  pressure  cannot  well  be  increased  above  f  of  a  pormd 
U>  the  square  inch. 

To  obviate  the  use  of  a  regulator,  machines  have  been  constructed  with  three  blowing  cylinders,  the 
•trc^Les  bemg  made  to  lap  on  to  each  other,  as  in  fig.  255.  Two  hollow  cast-iron  beams.  A,  A,  support 
the  cylinders,  and  one  serves  in  the  mean  time  as  the  conductor  of  the  blast,  in  the  other  the  sucking 
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Talyes  are  located.  At  the  top  is  a  round  pipe,  B,  nmning  the  length  of  the  machine  in  wliich  the  blast 
is  gathered  from  the  upper  parts  of  the  cylinders.  The  upper  and  the  lower  pipes  are  connected  by  an 
upright  pipe,  and  from  this  the  blast  is  conducted  to  the  desired  spot  at  the  iuniieu^es. 

255. 


256. 


Another  species  of  blowing-machine  is  the  water-bellows.  The  nature  of  these  machines  will  b€ 
readily  understood  by  the  help  of  the  following  diagram.  The  side  figure  is  a  vertical  section  of  thd 
madune.  a  is  the  fulcrum  of  tne  lever  or  beam,  with 
two  inverted  vessels,  b  and  c,  suspended  from  its  ex- 
tremities; these  vessels  are  open  underneath,  but 
air-tight  above,  d  and  e  are  two  larger  vessels, 
filled  with  water  to  the  same  level,  in  which  the 
vessels  6  and  e  rise  and  fall  alternately,  g  h  i  is 
a  tube  or  pipe,  which  passes  through  the  vessels  d 
and  tf,  and  reaches  above  the  surface  of  the  water ; 
a^  the  extremities  are  two  valves,  which  respect- 
ively open  outwards  into  the  inverted  vessels,  with  a 
pipe  at  A  open  to  the  atmosphere,  k  and  I  are  pipes 
passing  through  the  bottom  of  d  and  «,  and  extending 
a  little  above  the  surfsice  of  the  water;  they  are 
open  at  top,  and  have  valves  at  bottom  opening  into 
the  trunk  o,  to  which  the  pipe  is  fitted  which  con- 
ducts the  blast  to  the  furnace.  An  alternating  mo- 
tion being  imparted  to  the  beam  by  a  steam-engine  or  other  first  mover,  tlie  air  passes  up  the  tubes  a  h  t, 
and  fiUfi  each  inverted  vessel  as  they  are  successively  drawn  up  out  of  the  water ;  the  descent  of  the 
inverted  vessel  closes  the  valves  at^  and  t,  and  opens  those  at  tne  bottom  of  the  tubes  k  and  I,  through 
which  the  air  is  driven  forward  by  the  trunk  o,  and  thus  by  the  reciprocation  of  the  beam,  a  continiSd 
blast  is  maintained  throug^h  the  trunk  o  and  the  tuyere  of  the  furnace. 

A  blast  machine  should  he  caref^illy  constructed,  in  order  to  obtain  the  best  results  from  it :  iron  one» 
are  in  all  cases  preferable.  The  piston  is  generally  made  similar  to  that  of  a  steam  engine.  The  form 
and  position  of  the  valves  is  one  of  the  most  important  points  connected  with  a  blast  machine.  Air 
being  elastic,  expands  when  the  pressure  upon  it  is  released :  the  compressed  air  ought  to  be  driven  out 
altogether  at  each  stroke.  We  may  locate  the  valves  horizontally  in  Ihe  cylinder  heads,  even  when  the 
cylinders  are  vertical,  as  has  been  ^own  in  fig.  254,  but  the  weight  of  the  valve  is  an  objection  to  this. 
The  vertical  valve  has  a  decided  advantage.  In  whatever  form  the  valve  may  be  applied,  waste  room 
ought  to  be  aveided.  Valves  should  be  as  lisht  as  possible :  the  wooden  valve  lin&a  with  leather  or 
vulcanized  rubber,  is  for  these  reasons  preferable'to  one  of  metaL  In  order  to  diminish  the  bad  effects 
arising  from  the  weight  of  valves,  their  number  may  be  increased ;  this  affords  more  space  for  the  pas> 
sage  of  air  without  increase  of  weight 

The  size  of  a  blowing  cylinder  depends  upon  the  volume  of  air  which  is  wanted.  The  stroke  of  the 
piston  is  generally  limited  by  parts  of  the  machinery  depending  on  the  locality  and  on  the  moving 
power ;  the  number  of  strokes  is  also  subject  to  considerations  of  economy  and  locality.  A  speed  of 
8  feet  per  second  is  considered  an  average  velocity :  multiply  the  velocity  by  the  surface  of  the  piston 
in  feet,  to  obtain  the  quantity  of  air  of  the  blast  per  second ;  but  as  blast  is  lost  by  leakage  and  wast*! 
room,  multiply  that  result  by  f  for  iron  cylinders,  and  by  f  for  wooden  ones.  The  quantity  of  air  ne 
cessary  in  the  consumption  of  a  certain  quantity  of  fuel,  must  be  so  calculated  as  to  be  sufficient  to  oi 
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IdiM  it  to  the  highest  degree.  It  requires  100  ponnds  of  air  to  convert  8*1  pounds  of  carbon  into  car- 
bonic acid,  in  case  all  the  oxygen  is  consumed.  But  this  is  not  often  accomplished ;  therefore  6  pounds 
maj  be  assnmed  in  reverberatories,  which,  in  many  instances,  such  as  in  reheating  and  roasting  fur- 
nicei^  18  reduced  to  5  and  even  4  pounds  of  coal  to  100  pounds  of  air.  It  has  been  ascertained  at  blast 
furnaces,  that,  when  the  quantity  of  fuel  used  during  12  hours  in  pounds  is  divided  by  5,  it  shows  the 
number  of  cubic  feet  of  air  required  in  one  minute.  Thus,  when  a  blast  furnace  is  to  consume  twenty 
chsiges  of  charcoal,  of  15  bushels  each,  during  12  hours,  and  the  charcoal  weighs  20  pounds  per  bushel, 
the  quanti^  of  air  which  must  be  furnished  to  the  fiimace  in  each  minute,  of  atmospheric  density,  is 

15x20x20  ^1200  cubic  feet 
5 
BegtJatort,  Piston  blowers  do  not  form  a  blast  of  uniform  density ;  but  as  this  is,  in  most  cases,  of 
the  utmost  importance,  particularly  In  blast  furnaces,  regulators  are  attached  to  these  machines.  At  pres- 
ent sheet  iron  right  cylinders,  of  from  4  to  8  ft.  in  diameter,  and  from  15  ft.  to  40  ft.  in  length,  are  gene- 
rallv  adopted  as  the  most  suitable  and  best  forms.  The  thickness  of  the  sheet  iron  is  not  often  more  than 
^  or  an  inch,  frequently  less ;  the  heads  are  formed  of  cast-iron,  or  of  sheet-iron  and  stiffened  by  wood 
and  iron  screws.  This  chamber,  or  regulator,  is  provided  with  a  safety-valve,  to  insure  it  against  burst- 
ing fiom  excessive  pressure.  The  blast  is  introduced  at  one  end,  and  tapped  at  the  same  or  the  opposite 
ei^  The  equalization  of  the  blast  is  produced  by  the  elasticity  of  the  air.  It  is  easily  understood, 
that  in  a  large  chamber  the  pulsations  of  the  blast  machine  are  not  so  strong  as  in  a  small  one,  but  the 
aae  must  be  limited  for  reasons  of  economy.  As  a  general  rule,  it  is  established  that  the  capacity  of 
this  regulator  should  be  from  10  to  18  times  that  of  one  of  the  blast  cylinders ;  but  harm  ensues  if  it  is 
kiger.  For  charcoal  furnaces  it  should  have  a  capacity  at  least  20  or  25  times  that  of  the  cylinder ;  it 
may  be  smaller  for  anthracite  and  coke  furnaces. 

BLOCKS,  in  the  Navy  and  Marine  Architecture,  a  species  of  pulley  very  extensively  used  for  moving 
heavy  weights,  by  means  of  ropes  or  chains  passing  over  the  pulleys ;  also  occasionally  in  architectural 
and  other  works.  A  block  consists  of  one  or  more  pulleys,  called  sheaves,  which  are  generally  formed 
of  Hgmnnvitse,  or  some  hard  wood  inserted  between  cheek  pieces,  forming  what  is  called  the  shell  of 
the  block,  and  turning  upon  a  pin  passing  through  the  shell  and  the  centres  of  the  sheaves.  Blocks  are 
nspeoded  by  straps,  either  of  rope  or  iron ;  the  latter  are  called  iron-strapped  blocks,  and  have  fre- 
qnently  a  swivel-hook.  A  combination  of  two  blocks,  one  of  which  is  attached  to  the  load  to  be  raised, 
u  called  a  tackle,  and  the  power  is  to  be  estimated  by  the  space  through  which  the  fall  (which  is  that 
part  of  the  rope  to  which  Ihe  power  is  applied)  passes,  compared  with  the  space  through  which  the  load 
is  raised,  deducting  for  friction,  which  is  great,  owing  to  the  rigidity  of  the  ropes,  and  the  small  diame- 
ter of  die  sheaves ;  these,  for  nautical  purposes,  are  necessarily  limited  by  considerations  as  to  weight 
and  space. 

The  shells  are  almost  inva- 
riably of  wood,  in  the  smaller 
blocks  being  made  of  a  single 
piece  of  wood,  with  a  channel 
morticed  for  the  reception  of 
the  sheave.  Formerly  almost 
all  blocks  were  made  in  this 
manner,  and  beautiful  and  ef- 
fective machines  were  made  at 
the  Woolwich  Dock,  by  Mr. 
Bennet,  for  forming  the  differ- 
ent parts  of  a  block,  but  in  this 
country  the  shells  are  now 
made  in  pieces,  and  bolted  or 
riveted  together  at  the  top  and 
bottom.  Each  block  is  furnish- 
ed with  a  strap  or  band  of  rope 
\  or  iron,  encirding  it  and  ter- 
minating in  an  eye  or  hook. 
A  block  having  a  fixed  position 
is  called  a  standing  block,  whilst 
one  which  is  attached  to  the 
weight  and  hoisted  with  it,  is 
called  a  running  block.  A 
Snatch  block  consists  of  a  single 
sheave  with  a  notch  cut  through 
one  side  of  the  shell  to  allow  the  rope  to  be  lifted  in  or  out  without  inserting  it  end  first  Figs.  *266, 267, 
is  a  fonn  of  block  in  common  use  for  shipping  in  this  country.  Its  construction  is  easily  understood 
from  the  figure.  The  block  is  double,  or  with  two  sheaves,  and  the  shell  consists  of  three  largo  pieces 
with  four  pieces  inserted  between  them  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  block.  The  whole  is  firmly 
bound  with  an  iron  strap.  Figs.  268,  269,  represent  the  construction  of  sheaves,  with  iron  bushings, 
the  collars  and  rivets  being  counter  sunk.  Fig.  270  is  an  elevation  of  a  sheave  showing  an  arrangement 
of  friction  pulleys  or  rolls,  to  admit  of  an  easier  motion. 

Figs.  271, 272,  represent  a  front  and  side  elevation  of  a  single  block  complete,  constructed  according  t^ 
Waterman  and  Russell's  Patentf  Figs.  273,  274,  represent  a  like  view  of  a  double  block  of  the  same  ?•• 
tent  with  the  shells  removed. 
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The  pecnliarity  of  these  hlocka  consists  in  the  iron  straps  being  closely  ai^usted  to  each  aide  of  tbc 
■heave,  so  as  barely  to  have  its  discs  free  of  lateral  friction,  and  then  being  made  to  combine  in  a  scdid 
iron  bar,  at  just  safBcient  distance  from  the  periphery  of  the  sheave  to  leave  the  rope  space  to  mn  with* 
9nt  chafing,  while  the  combined  bar  or  straps  extend  sufficiently  without  the  block  to  form  the  books  at 
each  extremity.  These  blocks  are  in  many  respects  to  be  preferred  to  the  old-fashioned  blocks,  whoee 
jmn  straps  are  a  mere  hoop  aronnd  the  wood  of  the  block,  leaving  all  the  space  ci  the  wood  between 

272. 


271. 


274. 


oiis  hoop  and  the  sheave  for  the  pin  to  spring  or  bend.  Tbns  a  much  laiger  pin  ia  required,  whi(^  of 
conrse  will  prodnce  more  friction,  and  besides^  it  cannot  be  hardened  to  inSexibility  or  be  made  of  har- 
dened steel,  lest  it  should  break ;  from  the  leverage  which  the  weight  on  the  sheave  exerts  on  tiie  anpport 
of  the  pins,  the  iron  at  the  outside  of  the  blocks.  If  the  pin  should  bend^  the  frictbn  it  produces  would 
not  only  be  increased  by  cutting  the  comers  at  the  discs  where  it  passes  through  the  sheave,  but  the 
sheave  is  exceedingly  liable  to  be  canted  to  the  right  or  lei^  and  to  suffer  in  consequence  a  lateral  fric- 
tion, from  contact  with  the  wood  of  the  block.  But  the  patent  iron-strapped  blocks  admit  of  no  snob 
leverage.  The  straps  being  close  by  the  rides  of  the  sheave,  preclude  the  bending  of  the  pin  in  tiie  leaat^ 
and  give  only  the  advantage  of  dead  weight  to  the  power  tiiat  could  be  exerted  to  break  it.  Indeed, 
tills  weight  must  be  sufficient  to  cut  the  pin  square  off  by  dead  force  before  it  win  give  way,  and  this 
without  the  advantage  of  any  bend  or  twist  whatever.  The  pins  of  these  blodcs  are  of  hardened  steel. 
At  their  introduction,  these  blocks  wero  tested  at  the  Navy  Yard,  Washington,  and  were  foimd  superior 
to  their  own  blocks ;  they  are  now  much  used  in  every  service. 

There  is  a  .species  of  blocks  termed  *'  Dectd-eyes^  which  are  used  for  tightening  or  setting  up,  as  it  is 
called,  the  standing  rigging  of  ships.  It  consists  merely  of  a  circular  block  of  wood,  with  a  groove  on 
its  circumference,  round  which  the  lower  end  of  the  shroud,  or  an  iron  strap,  is  fastened :  three  holes 
passing  through  the  face,  (ranged  in  a  triangle,)  to  receive  the  laniard  or  smaller  rope,  which  forms  a 
species  of  tackle  for  tightening  the  shrouds.  There  are  no  sheaves  in  the  dead-eye,  but  the  edges  of 
the  holes  are  roxmded  off  to  prevent  cutting  the  lanyard  ;  but  this  very  imperfectly  answers  the  purpose  ; 
as  from  the  roughness  of  the  grain  of  the  wood,  which  is  usually  elm,  and  from  the  stiffness  of  the 
rope,  the  laniard  renders  with  difficulty ;  and  from  the  great  strain  to  which  it  is  subjected,  it  is  fre- 
quently broken.  A  very  ample  and  effectual  improvement  has  been  made  in  this  respect,  by  inserting 
a  half-sheave  of  lignumvitsa  into  each  of  the  holes  which  causes  the  laniard  to  render  witii  greater  fa- 
cility, and  the  shroud  to  be  set  up  in  half  the  usual  time. 

BLOWING  MACHINES.    See  Blast. 

BLOW-OFF  COCKS  AND  PIPES.    See  Engines. 

BLOW-PIPR  An  instrument  for  excitinfi^  intense  combustioo  upon  a  small  scale ;  it  is  extensively 
used  in  many  branches  of  the  arts,  and  also  m  philosophical  experiments  upon  metallic  substances.  In 
it»  simplest  form  it  is  merely  a  conical  brass  tube,  curved  at  the  small  end,  in  which  is  a  very  minute 
aperture ;  and  a  stream  of  aur  being  urged  through  it  by  the  mouth  against  the  flame  of  a  lamp  or 
candle,  a  heat  equal  to  that  of  the  most  violent  furnaces  may  be  produced.  The  body  intended  to  be 
operated  upon  should  not  exceed  the  siae  of  a  peppercorn,  and  should  be  supported  upon  a  piece  ol 
well-bumecC  dose-grained  charcoal,  unless  it  be  of  such  nature  as  to  sink  into  the  pores  of  the  cLarcoo^ 
or  to  have  its  properties  affected  by  its  inflammable  quality.  Such  bodies  may  be  placed  in  a  small 
spoon  made  of  pure  gold,  silver,  or  i)latinum.  Many  advantages  may  be  derived  firom  the  use  of  this 
simple  and  valuable  instrument.  It  is  portable ;  the  most  expensive  materials,  and  the  minutest  speci- 
mens of  bodies,  may  be  used  in  ih&  experiments ;  and  the  whole  process  is  under  the  eye  of  the 
observer.  In  the  blow-pipes  used  bv  enamellers,  glass-blowers,  and  others,  the  current  of  air  is  main- 
tained by  a  small  pair  of  double  bellows. 

Early  in  the  present  century,  Dr.  Hare,  of  Philadelphia,  made  a  most  important  improvemoit  in 
the  blow-pipe,  bv  substituting  for  the  flame  of  a  lamp  that  arising  from  a  mmgled  current  of  oxygeu 
and  hydrogen,  of  which  we  shall  treat  presently. 

The  Hydro9tai\e  Bliyw-pipe  consists  of  a  cask,  divided  by  a  horizontal  diaphragm  into  two  parts  D  D. 
From  the  upper  apartment,  a  pipe  of  about  8  inches  diameter  (its  axis  coincident  with  that  of  the  cask> 
descends,  until  within  atx)ut  6  inches  of  the  lK>ttom.  .On  this  is  fastened  by  screws,  a  hollow 
cylinder  of  wood  B  B,  externally  12  inches  in  diameter,  and  internally  8  inches.  Around  the 
nm  of  this  cylinder  a  niece  of  leather  is  nailed,  so  as  to  be  air-ti£;ht    On  one  side  a  small  groova 
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n  made  in  the  apper  surface  of  the  block,  bo  that 

t  lateral  passage  maj  be  left  when  nailed  on  each 

tide  of  tne  ^rooTe.    This  lateral  passa^  com- 

suDicates  with  a  hole  bored  yerticallj  mto  the 

wood  by  a  centre-bit ;  and  a  small  strip  of  leather 

bdDg  estcDded  so  as  to  coyer  this  hole,  is  made, 

with  the  addition  of  some  disks  of  metal,  to  con- 

ititote  a  Talye  opening  upwards.    In  the  bottom 

9i  the  cask  there  is  another  valve  opening  up- 
wards.    A  pistoo-rod,  passing  perpendicularly 

Uam^  the  pipe  from  tne  hamlle  H,  is  £Eistened 

aeur  its  lower  extremity  to  a  hemispherical  mass 

ef  lead  L.    The  portion  of  the  rod  beyond  this 

proeeeds  through  the  centre  of  the  leather  which 

tmen  the  cavity  of  the  wooden  cylinder ;  ako 

tfaroagfa  another  mass  of  lead  like  the  firsts  which, 

being  fiaced  up  by  a  screw  and  nui,  subjects  the 

IsauMer  between  it  and  the  upper  leaden  hemis- 

then  to  a  pre«ure  sufficient  to  render  the  junc- 

iore  ai^tigfat  From  the  partition,  an  eduction- 
pipe  E  is  carried  under  tne  table,  where  it  is 

Bsteoed  by  means  of  a  screw  to  a  cock  which 

eanies  a  bk>w-pipe,  so  attached  by  a  small  swivel- 

Joint  as  to  be  aqjusted  in  any  required  direction. 

A  SDctioa-pipe  passes  fit>m  the  opening  covered  by 

the  lower  valve,  under  the  bottom  of  ue  cask,  and 

rises  vertically  dose  to  it  on  the  outside,  terminating 

in  a  onion-joint  for  the  attachment  of  any  flexible 

tube  which  may  be  necessaiy.  The  apparatus  being 

thos  ananged,  and  the  cask  supplied  with  water 

ontil  the  partition  is  covered  to  about  Uie  depth  of  2  inches,  if  the  piston  be  lifted,  the  leather  will  be 

bulged  up,  and  will  remove  in  some  degree  the  atmospheric  pressure  from  the  cavity  beneath  it ;  con- 

seqo^tly  the  air  must  enter  through  the  lower  cavity  to  restore  the  equilibrium.    When  the  piston  is 

depressed,  the  leather  being  bulg^  in  an  opposite  direction,  the  cavity  beneath  it  is  diminished,  and 

the  air  being  thus  compressed,  forces  its  way  through  the  lateral  valve  into  the  lower  compartment  ol 

the  cask,  wmcfa  compartment  being  previously  full  of  water,  a  portion  of  the  fluid  is  pressed  up  through 

the  pine  into  the  upper  apartment    The  same  result  ensues  each  time  that  the  stroke  is  repeated,  so 

that  tne  lower  compartment  soon  becomes  filled  with  air,  which  is  retained  by  the  cock  until  its  dis 

chaise  by  the  blow-pipe  is  necessary.  Dr.  Hare,  in  his  ozy-hydrogen  blow-pipe,  did  not  mix  the  gases 
in  his  gas  reservoir,  but  supported  the  flame  of  Uie  hydrogen  by  a  current  of  oxygen  issiung  from 
diffisrent  jets.  Subseauently,  it  was  found  that  the  heat  produced  was  materially  affected  by  the 
proparHons  in  which  tne  gases  were  mixed,  and  that  the  greatest  intensity  of  heat  was  obtamed  by 
two  volumes  of  ^  hydrogen  united  with  one  of  oxygen ;  and  various  attempts  were  made  to  mix  and 
^«r»  the  gases  in  their  due  proportion,  but  with  htUe  success,  until  the  important  improvement  effected 
in  the  instilment  by  Dr.  Clarke,  Professor  at  Cambridge.  This  improvement  consisted  in  first  mixing 
the  gases  in  a  bladder,  in  the  exact  proportions  to  form  water,  and  afterwards  condensing  them  in  a 
stro^  iron  chest,  W  means  of  a  condensing  syrinffci  To  an  opening  at  the  end  of  this  chest  he  attached 
a  great  number  of  layers  of  fine  wire  gauze,  through  which  the  mixed  gases  were  driven  by  their 
elastic  force  into  a  small  tube,  at  the  end  of  which  mey  were  inflamed  By  this  arrangement  be  ob- 
tamed a  much  greater  heat  than  had  been  effected  by  Dr.  Hare's  invention,  and  was  enabled  to  make 
a  ereat  number  of  experiments  highly  interesting  to  science.  Unfortunately,  however,  for  the  general 
adoptioQ  of  his  plan,  it  was  soon  found  that  his  instrument  was  unsafe  to  use ;  that  the  toire  gawu 
mmtd  not  prevent  the  exploeion  of  the  gases  ;  that  in  several  cases,  when  used  by  the  most  experienced 
and  cautious  operators,  tiie  instruments  were  burst  The  explosions  were  tremendous,  and  resembled 
iha  bursting  of  a  bomb,  the  fragments  of  tiie  uron  chest  being  scattered  with  great  force  in  all  direc- 
tioos.  After  trying  various  plans  to  render  the  invention  safe,  the  Doctor,  as  a  protection,  had  the  iron 
chest  placed  bdund  a  bride  wdl  at  the  back  of  the  operator,  the  gases  being  conveyed  through  a  tube 
naasing  thrwogh  the  waU.  In  this  state  the  instrument  remained,  imtil  Mr.  Goldsworthy  Gumey  applied 
himself  to  its  improvement^  and  after  numerous  experiments,  which  are  highly  interesting,  ana  are 
fidlv  detailed  in  his  published  lectures,  he  succeeded  m  producing  an  instrument  unattended  with  the 
slightest  danger  in  its  use,  and  admirably  adapted  both  for  scientific  investigation,  and  for  various 
operations  in  the  arts.  The  annexed  engraving  is  a  representation  of  the  instrument  A  is  the  safety- 
<aamber ;  B  a  water-trough,  through  which  the  gas  is  made  to  pass  from  the  gasometer  D  by  the  cock 
C,  through  a  tube  which  reaches  to  the  bottom  of  the  water-trough ;  E  is  a  o^  fitted  into  the  neck  of 
the  same,  fitwa  which  it  is  thrown  out  should  an  explosion  take  place  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  ^  F 
is  a  gage,  to  indicate  the  necessary  height  of  the  column  of  water  in  the  trough.  G  is  a  transferring 
bladder,  which  is  made  to  screw  and  unscrew  to  and  from  the  stop-cock  H,  for  the  purpose  of  supply- 
ing the  gasometer  with  gases,  which  may  be  charged  and  recharged  at  pleasure,  by  an  assistant, 
daring  its  action,  so  as  to  keep  up  the  most  intense  flame  for  any  length  of  time.  A  valve  is  placed 
between  the  gasometer  and  tne  transferring  bladder,  whidi  prevents  the  return  of  the  gas.  1 1  is  a 
hgfat  wooden  or  stiff  pasteboard  cap,  which  combines  sufiicient  strength  with  great  tightness,  so  that  in 
case  an  explosion  of  the  gasometer  should  happen,  it  is  merely  thrown  a  short  height  into  the  air,  by 
the  furce  breaking  the  stnngs  which  connect  the  cap  to  the  press-board.    To  these  strings  are  attached 
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small  wires  which  pass  through  the  table  of  the  instrument,  as  at  L,  into  the  press-board  below,  where 
they  are  secured ;  this  press-board  is  kept  in  a  horizontal  position  by  the  stand,  so  that  when  the  re- 
quisite pressure  is  given  to  it,  the  cap  1 1  is  broue^ht  to  bear  equally  on  the  gasometer  D.  The  gas- 
ometer bladder  (or  silk  bag)  is  tied  to  a  piece  of  bladder,  which  screws  into  a  long  tube  laid  into  and 
across  the  table,  which  permits  it  to  be  unscrewed  at  pleasure  from  the  body  of  the  instrument,  and 
immersed  in  water  when  it  requires  softening,  affording  also  tlie  means  of  fixing  on  another  bladder,  if 
any  accident  should  render  it  necessary.  The  6top-co(^  of  the  chai^in^  bladder  G  is  fixed  to  one  end 
of  the  tube  just  described,  and  the  stop-cock  of  the  water-trough  on  uie  other  end.  To  operate  with 
this  instrument,  pressure  by  the  hand  is  applied  to  the  press-board,  which  draws  down  the  cap  1 1  on 
the  gasometer  D,  and  forces  the  gas  which  it  contains  through  the  8top-a)ck  C,  and  through  the  water- 
tube  and  safety-chamber  A,  to  the  jet  at  the  end,  where  it  is  burned,  when  the  pressure  on  the  press- 
board  is  too  shght,  or  when  the  hajid  is  taken  oS,  the  flame  returns  into  the  safety-chamber,  and  is 
extin^iished.  When  it  is  required  to  suspend  the  operation,  the  hand  need  only  be  taken  off  the 
pressmg-board ;  the  water  in  the  trough  acts  as  a  self-acting  valve  in  preventing  the  escape  of  gas 
from  the  instrument,  and  saves  the  necessity  of  turning  the  stop-cock.  A  silk  tube  is  attached  to  the 
end  of  the  tube  before  described,  in  the  water-trou^  which  prevents  the  splashing  of  the  water, 
■omotimes  occasioned  by  unskilful  management  We  omitted  to  state  that  the  safety-chamber  A  is 
filled  with  numerous  disks  of  very  fine  wire  gauze  closely  packed,  and  should  the  mme  be  driven 
In,  which  will  sometimes  happen,  it  will  not  enter  the  iJag  or  reservoir  D,  but  will  explode  above 
the  6ur£Eu;e  of  the  water  in  the  chamber  B,  merely  driving  out  the  cork.  An  improvement  has,  how- 
ever, been  since  introduced  in  the  construction  of  the  safety-chamber,  by  Mr.  Wilkinson,  by  which  the 
retrograde  motion  of  the  flame  appears  to  be  effectually  prevented,  and  a  much  larger  jet  may  be 
employed  than  heretofore  with  perfect  safety.  This  improvement  consists  in  fiUmg  the  chamber  A 
witA  altemato  layers  of  wire  ^uze  and  of  asbestos,  previously  beaten  with  a  mallet,  and  pulled  out 
to  resemble  floss  silk.  Mr.  Wilkinson  received  from  the  Society  of  Arts  a  silver  medal  for  his  com- 
munication on  the  subject,  and  we  understand  that  Mr.  Henuning  has  recently  made  some  further  im- 
provements in  the  construction  of  the  instrument  We  must  here  advert  to  the  wonderful  effects 
produced  by  the  oxy-hydrogen  blow-pipe,  which  almost  instantaneously  reduces  the  hardest  and  most 
refractory  substances.  Gun-flints  are  instantly  fused  by  it,  and  formed  into  a  transparent  glass ;  china 
melts  into  a  perfect  crystal  AH  kinds  of  porcelain  are  readily  fused,  previously  assuming  a  beautiful 
crystallized  appearance.  Rock  crystal  is  quickly  melted,  giving  out  a  oeautiful  light  £merald,  sap- 
phire, topaz,  and  all  the  other  precious  stones,  melt  before  it  mto  transparent  glassy  substances.  Baryt^ 
strontian,  lime,  and  alumina,  exhibit  very  striking  and  beautiful  phenomena.  Magnesia  fuses  into  hard 
granular  particles,  which  will  scratch  glass.  The  metals,  even  platina,  are  eUl  quickly  fused  by  it ;  and 
all  descriptions  of  stones,  slates,  and  minerals,  are  melted,  sublimed,  or  volatilized,  by  its  all-subduing 
power. 

BLOW-PIPE.  Dr.  Hare's  Hydro-oxygen;  On  certain  improvemenU  in  the  Construction  and  Sup' 
ply  of  tfte  Hydro-oxygen  Blow-pt^e^  by  which  JthodiwRy  Iridium^  or  the  Osmiuret  of  Iridium,  also  Plati- 
num  in  the  large  way,  have  been  fused  By  Robert  Hare,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistiy  in  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania. 

While  a  pupil  of  my  predecessor.  Dr.  Woodhouse,  in  the  year  1801,  having  observed  that  a  jet  of 
hydrogen  when  inflamed  in  atmospheric  air,  of  whi(^  only  one-fifth  is  oxygen,  was  productire  of  a  heat 
of  pre-eminent  intensity,  I  was  led  to  infer  that  in  combiningwith  pure  oxygen,  the  gas  in  question 
ought  to  produce  a  temperature  at  least  five  times  as  great  This  led  to  the  contrivance  of  two  modes 
of  producing  a  jet  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  hydrogen  with  oxygen.  Agreeably  to  one  mode,  the 
gaseous  currents,  meeting  lie  the  branches  of  a  nver,  were  made  analogously  to  form  a  common 
ftream.  This  object  was  accomplished  by  means  of  perforations  drilled  in  a  conical  frustrum  of  pure 
cilver,  so  as  to  converge  until  met  by  another  shorter  perforation,  commencing  at  the  opposite  surface, 
and  so  extended  as  to  join  them  at  the  point  of  their  meeting.  The  other  mode  was  that  of  causing  one 
tube  to  be  within  another,  so  as  to  be  concentric,  the  outer  tube  being  a  little  the  longer  of  the  two ; 
the  latter  being  employed  for  hydrogen,  the  former  for  oxygen. 

In  the  year  1814,  this  last-mentioned  mode  was  improved,  so  as  to  have  the  means  of  securing,  by 
adjusting  screws,  the  concentricity  of  the  tubes,  and  varying  the  distance  of  the  orifice  of  efliux  of  the 
famer  tube  from  that  of  the  other. 

The  consti-uctions  employeo  in  1801,  were  described  and  published  in  a  pamphlet^  and  afterwarcU 
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repoblttbed  m  Tlllock'B  Philosophical  Magarine,  vol  xiv.,  and  in  Annals  de  Chymie,  voL  jdv.  At  the 
lame  time  an  account  waa  given  of  the  fusion  of  pure  lime  and  magnesia,  and  of  the  fusion  of  platinum. 
Sabeequenth-,  in  a  paper  ^mblished  in  the  Transactions  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  it  wa? 
mentioQed  that  I  had  volatilized  platinum. 

About  the  year  1811,  Profess(»r  Silliman,  in  a  memoir  read  before  tlie  Connecticut  Academy  of 
Sdeooes,  gave  an  account  of  a  series  of  experiments,  in  which  the  experiments  which  I  had  performed 
vere  repeated,  and  many  additional  fusions  made.  I  had  advertea  to  the  intensity  of  the  light  pro- 
need  duiipg  tlie  exposure  of  lime  to  the  flame.  Alluding  to  the  heat  and  lights  my  words  were,  **  the 
ves  could  not  sustain  tlie  one,  nor  the  most  refiractory  substances  resist  the  other."  The  intensity  o 
he  light  was  still  more  inosted  upon  by  Sillimaa 

My  experiments  were  also  repeated  by  Mr.  Rubens  Peale,  during  many  succesdve  years,  at  the 
Philadelpliia  Museum,  for  the  amusement  of  visiters. 

About  the  year  181S-14,  it  was  ascertained,  at  the  laboratoiy  of  Dr.  Parrish,  that  a  bladder  being 
Aipplied  with  a  mixture  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  in  due  proportion,  and  punctured  by  a  pin,  while 
objected  to  compression,  on  igniting  the  resulting  jet^  the  gas  within  the  blaader  did  not  explodei  Of 
ooone,  a  burning  jet  of  flame  thus  created  was  found  competent  to  produce,  while  it  lasted,  the  same 
effect  as  when  (^erwise  generated  by  the  same  gaseous  mixture. 

SoQQ  after  this  result  wad  obtained,  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  discovered,  that  if  *a  lamp  flame  be  com- 
pletdy  Burroimded  by  a  eauze  of  fine  wire,  it  may  be  introduced  into  an  inflammable  gaseous  mixture 
without  causing  it  to  explode.  This  was  ascribedi  to  the  refrigerating  influence  of  the  metal,  keeping 
die  pseous  mixture  below  the  temperature  requisite  for  inflammation.  Hence  it  was  inferred,  that  & 
I  mixture  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  while  condensed  within  a  suitable  receiver,  was  allowed  to  escape 
through  a  capiUary  metallic  tul^  so  as  to  form  a  jet,  this  might  be  made  to  bum  without  communica- 
ting ignition  to  the  portion  remaining  in  the  receiver. 

By  means  of  an  apparatus  contrived  agreeably  to  this  idea.  Dr.  Clark,  of  Cambridge,  England,  re- 
peated the  experiments,  made  many  years  before  oy  Silliman  and  myself  without  any  other  reference 
to  ours,  than  such  as  was  of  a  nature  to  do  injustice.  An  exposition  of  the  invalidity  of  Dr.  Clark'? 
pretensions  to  originality  was  made  in  Silliman's  Journal  for  1820,  vol  il,  and  in  IWock's  Philosophi- 
cal Magazine  for  1821,  voL  Ivu. 

The  Wht  produced  by  the  hydroH>xy^gen  flame  with  lune  having  been  observed  by  Lieutenant  Drum- 
mend,  of  the  British  luLvy,  was  ingeniously  proposed  by  him  as  the  means  of  illumination  in  light 
houses,  and  has  been,  in  consequence,  subsequently  used  as  a  substitute  for  the  solar  rays,  in  an  instru- 
ment known  as  the  hydro-oxygen  microscope,  which  is  a  modification  of  that  which  has  been  called  the 
solar  microscope.  The  name  of  Drummond  light  has  consequently  been  given  to  a  mode  of  illumination, 
which  I  originally  produced  as  above  stated. 

The  instrument  which  was  used  by  Professor  Silliman  and  by  Rubens  Peale,  was  that  above  described 
IS  having  two  perforations  meeting  m  one.  In  this  form  it  was,  I  believe,  employed  by  Dr.  Hope,  ol 
Edidbfuigh,  and  JDr.  Thompson,  of  Ulasgow,  who  both  treated  it  as  my  contrivance,  anteriorly  to  the 
publicatioQ  of  Dr.  Clark's  memoir. 

The  other  form,  coosistmg  of  two  c<mcentric  pipes,  was  modified  by  a  Mr.  Mangham,  with  the  view 
of  producing  a  lime  light  for  the  microscope  above  alluded  ta  When  I  saw  Mr.  Mangham  at  the 
Adelaide  gallery  in  1836,  he  treated  tins  mstrument  as  mine,  in  another  form.  I  was  surpirised  after 
wards  to  learn  that  he  had  obtained  a  premium  for  this  modification  from  the  ^tish  Society  for  the 
Encooragemfflit  of  Arts,  without  any  aUusion  to  the  (mginal  inventor. 

After  my  return  firom  Europe  in  1836, 1  was  very  much  in  want  of  a  piece  of  platinum  of  a  certain 
▼dght,  wmle  many  more  scraps  ihan  were  adequate  to  form  such  a  piece  were  in  my  possessioa 
This  induced  new  efforts  to  extend  the  power  of  mj  blow-pipe ;  and  after  many  experiments,  I  suc- 
ceeded 60  as  to  fuse  twenty-eight  ounces  of  platmum  into  one  mass. 

Althou^  small  lumps  of  platinum  had  been  fused  by  many  operators,  with  the  hydro-oxygen  blow- 
pipe, as  weU  as  myself^  it  had  not,  up  to  the  year  1837,  been  found  si^dently  comnetent  to  enaUe 
tttists  to  resort  to  this  process.  I  am  informed  by  Mr.  Saxton,  that  some  efforts  which  were  made 
while  he  was  in  London  were  so  little  successful,  that  the  project  was  abandoned.  There  was  an 
impression  ^lat  the  metal  was  rendered  less  malleable  when  fused  upon  charcoal,  as  in  the  experiments 
alladed  ta  This  is  contradicted  by  my  experiments,  agreeably  to  which  fused  platinum  is  as  malleable 
as  the  best  specimens  obtained  b^  the  Wmlaston  process,  and  is  less  liable  to  flake.  The  celebrated 
Dr.  Ure,  on  seeing  the  platinum  m  the  forms  of  wire,  of  leaf^  and  plate,  said  that  there  was  no  one  in 
Europe  who  could  fuse  i^tinum  in  such  masses.  He  also  allj^ed  that  it  had  been  found  so  difficult  to 
weld  ^tiniim,  that  no  resort  was  had  to  that  process.  In  this  I  concur,  having  had  the  welding  tried 
by  a  udlful  smith,  boUi  with  a  forge  heat,  ana  with  a  heat  given  by  the  hydro-oxygen  blow-pipe.  An 
iDoorporatioo  of  two  ingots  was  efiected  on  then-  being  hammered  together,  when  heated  nearly  to 
hmaa ;  bat  on  hammering  the  resulting  mass  cold,  a  separation  took  placie  along  the  joint  by  which  the 
ingots  were  united. 

The  difficulty  seems  to  arise  from  the  rapidity  with  which  the  platinum  becomes  refrigerated.  It 
seems  to  have  a  less  capacity  for  heat  than  iron,  and,  not  burning  m  the  air  as  iron  does,  has  not  the 
benefit  of  the  heat  acquired  by  uron  from  its  own  combustion  with  atmospheric  oxygen. 

Latterly,  by  means  of  the  instrument  and  process  which  it  is  my  object  here  to  describe,  I  have  been 
enaUed  to  obtain  maUeaUe  platinum  from  the  ore  directly,  by  the  continued  application  of  the  flama 
From  some  specimens  of  platmum  I  have  prociTed  as  much  as  ninety  per  cent  of  malleable  metal 
The  malleabuity  is  not  inferior  to  that  of  me  best  specimens  obtaine<l,  by  reducing  it  to  the  state  oi 
ipooge,  through  the  agency  of  aqua  regia  and  sal  ammoniac.  There  is,  however^  a  greater  liability  to 
tainiah,  arising,  probably,  from  the  presence  of  a  minute  portion  of  palladium. 

Of  the  fusion  of  iridium  and  rhodium,  I  have  already  eiven  an  account  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Sodety, 
irfaidi  was  subsequently  embodied  in  an  article  prepared  for  Sillunan*s  Journal  for  October  last«  184d 
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It  remaiofl  now  to  give  an  account  of  the  apparatus  employed  in  the  fiisioD  of  plaiina  on  a  largt 
■cale. 

Fig.  2*11  represents  the  association  of  fifteen  jet-pipes  of  platina  with  one  lai^ge  pipe,  D  B,  at  their 
upper  ends,  so  that  their  bores  communicate,  by  means  of  an  appropriate  brass  casting,  with  that  of  the 
lar^e  pipe,  the  joints  secured  by  hard  solder.  Their  lower  extremities  are  made  to  protrude  about  hall 
an  men  from  a  box  A,  of  cast  brass,  their  junctures^  with  the  appropriate  perforations  seyerally  made 
for  them,  beins  secured  hj  silver  solder.  They  come  out  obliquely  in  a  Ime  along  one  comer  of  the 
box,  an  interval  of  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  alternating  with  each  orifice.  By  means  of  flanges,  the 
brass  box  is  secured  to  a  conical  firustum  of  copper,  Fig.  278,  so  as  to  form  the  bottom  thereof  while 
the  pipe,  extending  above  the  copper  case,  is  screwed  to  a  hollow  cylinder  of  brass.  A,  Fig.  279,  pro- 
vided with  two  nozzles  and  gallows  screws  gff  for  the  attachment  of  api»t>priate  hollow  knobs,  to  which 
pipes  are  soldered,  proceeding  from  the  reservoirs  of  oxyg^en  and  hycuogen.  Cocks  are  interposed  by 
which  to  regulate  the  emission  of  the  gases  in  due  proportion. 

277. 


In  connecting  the  pipes  conveying  the  gases  with  the  brass  cylinder,  A,  Fig.  279,  care  should  be 
taken  to  attach  that  conveying  ox^rgen  to  the  upper  nozzle,  while  the  other,  conveying  hydrogen,  shotdd 
be  attached  to  the  lower  nozue ;  since,  by  these  means,  their  great  difference  in  density  tends  to  pro- 
mote admixture,  which,  evidently,  it  must  be  advantageous  to  effect 

The  object  of  surrounding  the  jet-pipes  with  water,  by  means  of  the  copper  box,*  is  to  secure  them 
against  being  heated  to  such  a  degree  as  to  cause  the  flame  to  retrocede  and  bum  within  them,  so  aa 
finally  to  explode  within  the  cylinder,  A,  ^^,  Fig.  279.  It  is  preferable  to  add  ice  or  snow  to  the 
water,  in  order  to  prevent  undue  heat 

Fig.  280  represents  a  moveable  platform,  A,  of  cast-iron,  wholly  supported  upon  the  point  of  the  iron 
lever  D  B,  wnidi  is  curved  towards  the  extremity  under  the  platform,  so  as  to  point  upwards,  and  to 
enter  a  small  central  conical  cavity  made  for  its  reception.  The  lever  is  supported  by  a  universal  joint 
upon  the  fulcrum  G,  so  that  by  means  of  tha  sliding-weight  at  one  end,  the  platform  and  its  appurte- 
nances are  counterpoised  at  the  other.  The  platform  is  kept  in  a  horizontal  position  by  the  cannon- 
ball,  supported  in  a  sort  of  iron  stirrup  terminating  in  a  ring,  in  which  the  ball  is  placed.  Upon  the 
platform  is  situated  an  iron  pan  with  a  handle,  holding  the  brick,  on  a  cavity  in  which,  as  already 

*  Sloee  the  engreting  was  made,  I  have  preferred  to  use  watertight  boxes,  with  gallowa  icrews  and  nozzles,  situated 
ane  near  the  bottom  on  one  sides  the  other  on  the  opposite  side  near  the  top.  By  means  of  the  lower  nozzle,  a  pipe  ia 
attached,  oummunicating  with  a  head  of  cold  water,  the  other  being  so  situated  as  to  carry  the  water  into  a  waste  pipe,  or 
larse  tub ;  a  circulation  may  be  kept  up  during  the  whole  time  that  the  operation  is  going  on. 

As  a  support,  a  brick  of  kaolin  is  used,  having  an  oblong  elipsoidal  depression  on  the  upper  fhce  for  the  reception  ai  ihm 
Bwtal  to  00  fused. 
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iMBtkKied,  the  metal  is  supported  The  apparatus  bemg  duly  prepared,  and  connected  with  the  supply 
pipea,  the  hydrogen  is  first  allowed  to  escape,  and  then  the  oxygen,  until  the  ignition  has  attained 
apparently  a  maTJmum.  The  accomplishment  of  this  obiect  may,  of  course,  require  the  adjustment  of 
ettAer  oocJc  aeTaral  times,  especiall;^  where  there  is  any  dedine  in  the  pressure  either  of  the  one  or  the 
other  gas  in  its  appropriate  reservoir. 

Bj  means  of  the  handles  of  the  lever  and  of  the  pan,  the  operator  is  enabled  to  bring  the  metal  into 
the  position  most  &Yorable  for  the  influence  of  the  heat,  while  his  hands  and  &ce  are  sufiScieiitly  re- 
mote to  render  the  process  supportable.  In  fusing  any  quantity,  not  being  more  than  four  ounces, 
the  phitlbnn  may  be  dispensed  with,  the  handle  of  the  pan  being  held  in  one  hand  of  the  operator, 
while  by  the  other  the  ccicks  may  be  adjusted 

When  the  blow-pipe  of  fifteen  jets,  or  any  larger,  may  be  employed,  and  the  platform  is  necessarily 
Neorted  to,  the  cocks  must  be  adjusted  by  an  assistant 

Fig.  281  represents  a  cask  made  of  boiler-iron,  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch  thick,  so  as  to  resist  an 
•QonnoQs  pressure.    The  joints  are  secured  by  riveting,  as  in  constructing  high-pressure  boilers. 

882. 


This  cask  communicates  with  the  hydrant-pipes,  so  called,  by  which  our  city  is  supplied  with  water, 
of  which  the  pressure  varies  from  a  half  to  more  than  two  atmospheres,  say  from  seven  to  thirty 
poimds  per  square  inch,  according  to  the  number  and  bore  of  the  co(^  from  which  the  water  may  be. 
flowing  at  the  time,  for  the  consumption  of  the  community.  Hence,  experiments,  while  usins;  this 
head,  are  best  made  towards  bedtime,  or  between  that  time  and  sunrise.  The  vessel  is  filled  with 
water  by  opening  a  cock  F  on  one  side  of  the  pipe  C,  and  allowing  the  air  to  escape  through  the 
valye-codLB  J3.  Being  thus  supplied,  the  cock  F  dosed,  and  a  communication  with  a  bell-gla^  into 
vhicfa  oiygen  is  proceeding  frt>m  a  generating  apparatus,  being  made  by  means  of  a  flexible  leaden  tube, 
oo  opening  the  valve-cock  B  and  the  cock  E  the  water  will  run  out^  and  be  replaced  hv  gas  from  the 
heO.  This  process  beiqg  continued  till  the  uron  cask  is  suffidently  supplied  with  gas,  the  cock  E  must 
be  shut  whenever  the  gas  is  wanted  for  the  supply  of  the  blow-pipe,  it  is  only  necessary  to  establish 
a  commoucatioD  between  the  valve-cock  B  and  the  upper  gallows-screw.  Fig.  279,  of  the  cvlinder  A,  and 
to  open  the  cock  F  so  as  to  admit  the  water  to  press  upon  the  gas,  the  efflux  beii^^  regulated  by  B,  or 
preferaUy  b^  a  cock  of  the  ordinary  construction,  one  of  which  kind  should  be  interposed  at  a  con- 
venieot  positioo  between  the  valve-cock  B  and  cylinder  A. 

T  repres^its  a  glass  tube,  which,  by  due  communication  with  the  interior,  shows  the  height  of  the 
water,  and  ooosequently  the  quantity  of  gas  in  the  vessel 

6  H  represents  a  gaging  apparatus,  consisting  of  a  cast-iron  flask,  of  about  a  half  a  ]»nt  in  con- 
tent, and  a  ghus  tube  of  about  a  quarter  of  an  indi  in  bore,  which  should  be  at  least  five  feet  in  height. 
Ihe  tube  18  secured  air-tight  into  the  nedc  of  the  flask,  so  as  to  reach  nearly  to  the  bottom  wiUiia 
The  flask  is  nearly  full  of  mercury.  Under  these  circumstances,  when  a  communication  is  made,  by  a 
leaden  pipe  between  the  cavity  of  the  flask  and  that  of  the  reservoir,  an  equilibrium  of  pressure  re* 
nhiD^  the  extent  of  the  pressure  is  indicated  by  the  rise  of  the  mercury  in  the  tube. 
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In  order  to  generate  hydrogen  for  the  snpplj  of  a  resenroir  like  that  represented  b^  the  preceding 
Bgure,  I  hare  employed  the  vessel  represented  by  Fur.  282.  This  vesf  el,  by  means  of  a  suitable  aperture, 
susceptible  of  bemg  closed  by  a  screw-plug,  is  half  filled  with  diluted  sulphuric  acid.  Bein^  fuinished 
with  a  tra;^  dT  sheet  copper  D,  punctured  like  a  coal-eieye,  and  supported  by  a  copper  slidin^-rod  E, 
strips  of  zinc  are  introduced  in  quantity  equal  to  the  capacity  of  the  tray.  The  sliding-rod  passes 
through  a  stuffing-box  F,  at  top  of  the  reservoir,  so  that  the  operator  may,  by  lowering  or  raising  the 
tray,  regolate  or  suspend  the  reaction  between  the  zinc  and  its  solvent,  accordingly  as  the  supply  o( 
hyorogen  is  to  be  produced,  suspended,  increased,  or  diminished. 

The  communication  with  the  reservoir  is  cpened  and  re^gulated  by  means  of  the  cock  P,  furnished 
with  a  gaUowB-Bcrew  G  for  the  attachment  of  a  leaden  pipe,  as  abQve  described,  in  the  jrocess  fot 
supplying  the  reservoir  with  oxygen. 

Another  apparatus  for  producing  a  supply  of  hydrogen,  is  represented  m  Fig.  000.    It  consists  of  two 

383. 


tlmilar  vessels  of  boiler-iron,  each  capable  of  holding  forty  gallons.  They  are  lined  internally  With 
sopper,  being  situated  upon  a  wooden  frame,  so  that  uie  bottom  of  one  is  two-thirds  as  hi^h  as  wie  top 
of  the  other.  The  upper  portion  of  these  vessels  communicate  by  a  leaden  pipe  B,  of  about  half  ap 
inch  bore,  furnished  with  a  cock,  while  the  lower  portions  communicate  by  another  leaden  pipe  of  a 
bore  of  1  i  inches. 

The  upper  vessel  is  surmounted  by  a  globular  copper  vessel,  of  about  twelve  inches  in  diameter 
which,  from  its  construction,  renders  it  possible  to  introduce  an  additional  supply  of  concentrated  acid 
while  the  apparatus  is  in  operation,  without  reducing  the  pressure  within  the  reservoir,  by  permitting 
(he  excess  aoove  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  to  escape.    This  object  is  accomplished  as  follows  •- 
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TIm  TBlre  At  the  end  of  the  rod,  attached  to  the  lever  L,  being  kept  shut  hj  the  catch  M,  the  screw 
plug  H  removed,  the  add  is  introduced  through  the  aperture  thus  opened.  In  the  next  place,  the 
plug  being  repUced,  and  the  valve  depressed  bv  means  of  the  lever  and  rod,  so  as  no  longer  to 
dose  the  opening,  which  it  had  occupied,  the  add  descends  from  the  chamber  into  the  cavity  of  the 
vessel  beneath  it  The  valve  is  of  course  restored  to  its  previous  position  as  soon  as  the  add  has 
effected  its  descend 

The  lowermost  vessel  is  furnished  with  a  perforated  copper  tray,  supported  by  a  copper  sliding-rod, 
in  a  way  quite  analogous  to  that  already  described  in  the  case  of  the  copper  reservoir.  It  is  also  sup- 
plied with  zinc  and  its  solvent  in  like  manner,  being  made  half  full  of  tiie  diluted  sulphuric  acid.  Of 
cnoree,  oo  contact  being  produced  between  the  zinc  and  its  solvent,  the  generation  of  hydrogen  will 
take  place.  So  loQg  as  the  communication  between  the  upper  portions  of  the  two  vessels  is  open,  the 
gas  will  extend  itself  into  both,  occupying  the  whole  of  the  upper  vessel,  and  that  half  of  the  lower 
ooe  vhich  is  unoccupied  by  the  liquicL  But  i^  in  this  way,  the  pressure  reaches  to  two  atmospheres, 
as  indicated  b^  the  gage,  on  shutting  the  conmiunication  through  the  pipe  B,  the  pressure  in  the  in- 
ferior Tessd  will  augment,  that  in  the  superior  vessel  remaining  as  be^re,  but  the  liquid  will  conse- 
quently begin  to  pass  oat  of  the  inferior  vessel  through  the  pipe  A,  and  thus  maj  lessen  the  contact 
between  the  add  and  zinc,  and  finally  suspend  it  alt^ether.  Meanwhile  the  gas  in  the  upper  vessel 
being  condensed  to  nearly  half  its  previous  bulk,  the  pressure  will  be  nearly  four  atmospneres.  It 
will,  in  &ct,  always  be  nearly  double  that  whidi  existed  oefore  the  pipe  B  was  closed. 

In  order  that  nearly  the  wnole  of  the  add  shall  be  expelled  from  the  inferior  vessel,  the  tray  must  be 
depressed  till  it  touches  the  bottom  of  that  vessel 

llie  pressure  being  four  atmospheres  at  commencement,  as  soon  as,  by  means  of  a  pipe  attached  to 
the  valve-cock  N,  an  escape  of  gas  is  allowed,  the  add  is  forced  again  upon  the  zinc,  and  thus  prevents 
a  decline  of  pressure  to  any  extent  suffidently  to  interfere  with  the  process. 

Ihe  gases  may  be  used  from  a  receiver  in  which  they  exist,  in  due  proportion,  safely  bv  the  following 
means.  Two  saietnr-tubes  are  to  be  made,  not  by  Hemming's  process  exactly,  but  as  follows : — ^A  cop- 
per tube,  silver  soldered,  of  which  the  metal  is  about  the  eighth  of  an  iiKh  in  thickness,  is  stuffed 
with  the  finest  copper  wire,  great  care  being  taken  to  have  the  filaments  straight  and  parallel  The 
tube  is  then  to  be  subjected  to  the  wire-drawing  apparatus,  so  as  to  compress  the  tube  on  its  contents 
until  the  draught  becomes  eo  hard,  as  that  it  cannot  oe  pushed  farther  without  annealing.  The  stuffed 
tube  thos  made  is  to  be  cut  into  sec:ment8,  in  lengths  al)out  equal  to  the  diameter,  by  a  fine  saw.  The 
lor&ces  of  the  sections  are  to  be  filed  gently  with  a  smooth  me.  By  these  means,  they  appear  to  the 
naked  eye  like  the  superfices  of  a  solid  metallic  cylinder.  Brass  caps  being  fitted  on  these  sections, 
tiiey  are  to  be  interposed  by  soldering,  at  the  distance  of  a  foot  or  more,  into  the  pipe  for  supplying 
the  jet  Under  these  circumstances,  the  posterior  section,  becommg  hot^  may  allow  the  frame  to 
retrwede ;  but  the  anterior  section  being  bevond  the  reach  of  any  possible  combustion,  and  remaining 
eold,  will  not  allow  of  the  retrocession ;  and  as  soon  as  the  flame  passes  the  first  section,  the  operator, 
being  warned,  will  of  course  dose  the  cock,  and  subject  the  posterior  section  to  refrigeration  before 
proceeding  agaia 

But  this  plan  of  operating  may  be  rendered  still  more  secure  by  interposing  a  mercury  bottle,  or  other 
suitable  iron  vessel,  half  frill  of  oil  of  turpentine,  between  the  reservoir  and  safety-tubes,  as  in  the 
snangement  of  a  Woulfe*e  bottle.  A  leaden  pipe  proceeding  from  the  reservoir  is,  by  a  gallows-screw, 
attached  to  an  iron  tube  which  descends  into  tne  bottle,  so  as  that  its  orifice  may  be  near  the  bottom. 
The  leaden  pipe  communicating  through  the  safetv-tubes  with  the  iet-pipe,  is  attached  to  the  neck  -oi 
the  bottle.  TnoB  the  gaseous  mixture  has  to  bubble  through  the  ou  of  turpentine  in  order  to  proceed 
'through  the  safety-tubes  to  the  jet-pipe.  If^  while  this  process  is  going  on,  the  flame  should,  by 
retrocessioa,  reach  the  cavity  of  the  bottle,  exploding  in  contact  with  the  turpentine,  a  compound  is 
formed,  which  is,  per  m;  inexplodve  from  the  excess  of  carbonaceous  matter.  Meanwhile  the  shock, 
acting  on  the  sur&ce  of  the  oil,  drives  it  into  the  bore  of  the  iron  tube,  and  thus,  both  by  its  chemical  and 
mechanical  influence,  renders  it  utterlv  impossible  that  the  flame  should  reach  the  cavity  of  the  reservoir. 
BOBBINET  MACHINERT,  is  the  name  of  machines  which  are  intended  for  manu£Eu:turiiig  a 
peoiliar  net-like  texture,  whose  constructure  is  inferred  from  that  of  the  pillow-made  or  bo  ^e-lace,  and 
vfaich,  in  its  most  simple  intertwisting,  is  known  by  the  name  of  j>lain  bobbinet  and  ouillings.  The 
•imde  intertwisting^  of  the  plain  bobbinet  has  been  altered  in  various  manners,  and  tnus  have  been 
produced  new  kinds  of  texture,  partly  very  different  in  appearance  from  that  of  the  plain  bobbinet ; 
and  in  recent  time  furnishing  very  fine  mncy  artides,  much  in  demand.  They  are  termed  figured 
Mbinet  in  the  following  description,  which  treats  chiefly  of  the  most  common  and  most  recent  systems 
of  bobbinet  machines. 

Hie  marhinps  for  manu£acturing  quillings,  and  which  are  known  by  the  term  stripe-machinei^  work 
qiaDings  or  edginn  from  ^  to  4  and  6  indies  in  breadth,  and  of  considerable  lenfftn.  A  great  many 
edging!,  cconectea  with  and  by  the  side  of  each  other,  thus  forming  one  broad  piece,  are  worked 
simultaneously,  and  are  subsequently  separated.  As  the  quillings  are,  as  it  were,  to  be  edged  at  both 
borders,  for  the  sake  of  fastness  and  durability,  this  edging  and  intertwisting  of  the  several  quillings 
require  particnlar  contrivances  in  the  machines,  which  thus,  according  to  the  different  systems  applied 
to  them,  are  more  or  less  complicated. 

Those  for  manufacturing  the  figured  bobbinet  are  in  general  narrow ;  that  is  to  say,  there  can  be 
worked  only  pieces  of  inconsiderable  breadth  by  them. 

Tins  is  owing  partly  to  the  circumstance,  that  older  machines,  originally  intended  for  manufacturing 
pieces  six  or  ei^t  quarters  of  a  yard  wide,  have  been  arranged  for  figured  bobbinet^  to  make  them 
still  fit  for  use  m  any  way ;  and  partly  to  the  fact  that  the  making  of  figured  bobbinet  is  by  far  more 
difficult  than  that  of  plain  bobbinet,  and  that  it  requires  the  most  eager  attention  and  skilfufness  of  the 
operative.  To  the  atter  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  overlook  broad  pieces  of  this  kind,  or  the 
work  would  go  on  so  slowly  that  such  an  arrangement  could  be  of  no  great  avail 
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Alpkabeiieal  Survey  and  Explanation  of  the  Letters  in  the  Flg$,  284  to  894. 

A,  right  aide-frame,  Figs.  285  and  286. 
Ai,  left  side-frame,  Figs.  284, 286,  and  287. 

B,  fore  front-frame,  F&s.  284,  808,  817. 
Bi,  back  front-frtune,  figs.  284,  808,  811 

G,  joist  joining  the  uppermost  parts  of  the  side-frames,  Fig.  286. 

Oi,  pillars  screwed  on  0,  and  bearing  the  sockets  of  the  li^beam  A  ^*  286. 

D,  rounded  iron  bars  across  which  tne  texture  passes  on  its  way  to  the  lace-beam,  Y\^.  28ft. 

rx^'  [  cross-beams  at  the  right  and  left  sides  of  the  frame,  Figs.  284  and  285. 

£,  front  pusher-bar.  Figs.  284,  288,  and  289. 
£i,  back  pusher-bar,  Figs.  284,  288,  and  289. 

F,  a  kind  of  reed  composed  of  perforated  brasses  for  the  warp-threads.  Figs.  284  and  286. 
Fi,  steel  springs  of  the  hold-fiist  contrivance.  Fig.  857. 

G,  warp-beam.  Fig.  284. 

^  \  lever-arms  of  the  point-bars,  Figs.  284,  285,  288,  and  289. 

H,  lever  bearing  the  weight-stone  R,  Figs.  284,  286,  and  287. 

Hj,  lever  moving  the  fitmt  point-bar.  Fig.  287. 

Hi,  lever  moving  the  back  point-bar.  Figs.  287,  288,  and  289. 

I,  cradle-anns.  Figs.  284,  286,  and  286. 

I„  cradle-pieoee.  Figs.  284,  285,  and  286. 

K,  fit>nt  bolt-bar,  F^  286,  288,  289,  800,  and  808. 

K„  back  bolt-bar.  Figs.  287,  288,  289,  and  308. 

L,  fitmt  comb.  Figs.  284,  288,  and  289. 

L,,  back  comb.  Figs.  284,  288,  and  289. 

M,  front  point-bar,  Figs.  284,  285,  288,  289. 

N,  back  pomt-bar.  Figs.  284,  286,  288,  and  289. 

N ,  crowoar  of  the  fi^nt  pomt-bar,  Figs.  286  and  287. 

Ni,  crowbar  of  the  back  p(Mnt-bar,  Figs.  288  and  289. 

O,  socket-frame  in  the  midst  of  the  machina  >  Both  are  frutened  to  B  and  Bi,  and  bear  the  sockcta 

P,  socket-frame  at  the  side  of  the  machine.    \     of  the  lockers.  Figs.  815  and  817. 

Pi,  forked  bars  for  both  point-bars.  Figs.  287,  288.  and  289. 

Q,  wei^t-stone  for  the  tension  of  the  warp,  Fi^  284,  286,  286,  and  287. 

Qi,  lifting-thumb  acting  on  the  forked  bar  Fi,  Figs.  288  and  289. 

R,  grooved  disks  for  the  cords  or  strings  S,  Fig.  286. 

Ri,  large  rowels,  Fig.  284. 

Ri,  shell-wheel  of  the  front  point-bar.  Fig.  286. 

R„  sheU-wheel  of  the  back  point-bar,  Figa  286,  288,  and  289. 

5,  cords  or  strings  for  the  tension  of  the  warp,  Figs.  284,  286,  286,  and  287. 
S^  support  of  the  fitmt  pointrbar,  fig.  287. 

S«  support  of  the  back  point-bar.  Figs.  287,  288,  and  289. 

^'  \  shafts  to  which  the  lever-arms  Oi  and  Oa  are  fiistened,  Figs.  284,  288,  and  289. 

tr,  Luge  heartrshaped  disk  to  bring  about  the  swinging  movement  of  the  pusher-bars,  Figs.  284,  f88» 
289,  and  290. 
Ui,  simihir  disk  in  Figs.  858  and  859. 

V,  great  spur-wheel  with  48  cogs  at  the  principal  axis  W,  Figs.  286  and  286. 
W,  principal  axis  of  the  machine.  Figs.  284,  286,  288,  and  289. 
Wi,  driving  axis  of  the  madiinery  for  the  thone-disk  T,  Figs.  284,  285,  and  287. 
X,  dented  wheel  at  the  axis  Wj,  with  86  cogs,  fig.  285. 
Y,  thong-disk  at  the  axis  W,,  F^.  286. 
Yi,  thong  of  the  disk  Y,  Fig.  286. 
Z,  the  lace-beam,  Ilg.  284. 

a,  frxmt  guide-bar,  Figs.  284,  881,  832,  308,  817,  <tc 

Oj,  adjusting  screw  for  the  lateral  movement  of  the  front  guide-bar,  Fijgs.  881,  882,  and  838. 

a%  aJiustinff  screw  for  the  lateral  movement  of  the  back  guide-bar.  Fig.  333. 

6,  back  guide-bar.  Figs.  284,  308,  315,  817,  and  333. 

^  t  curved  stays  through  which  the  adjusting  screws  a  and  a%  pass.  Figs.  881  and  838. 

6^  common  pivot  of  the  levers  H  and  H^  and  of  the  crowbar  N  and  N^  Figs.  287,  288,  and  289. 
'ct  front  series  of  guides.  Jig.  284. 
Ci,  projecting  bol^  through  which  the  supporting  screws  d  and  d%  pass,  figs.  881  and  883. 

^  >  adjusting  screws  of  the  levers  Hi  and  Ht,  Fig.  287. 

d,  back  series  of  goides.  Fig.  284. 

Y  \  supporting  screws  of  the  guide-bars,  Figs.  381,  888. 

e,  middle  stay  of  the  bolt-bars,  figs.  800,  801,  302. 
/  warp-threads,  figs.  284,  835,  886,  and  360. 
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/b  steel  BpriDgs  for  pushing  back  the  guide-bars,  Figs.  285,  296. 
/„  pivots  OD  which  the  point-bars  turn,  Figs.  286,  288,  289. 
y,  BOcket-iroQS  of  the  warp-beam,  Fig.  284. 

^  I  lerer-bars  for  the  lockers,  ilgs.  286,  288,  and  289. 

X  lerer-ann  at  the  midst  of  the  axis  w.  Figs.  858  and  859. 

^  VleTer-arms  at  the  ends  of  the  axis  to,  Figs.  858,  859,  and  284,  286,  288,  289. 

t,  piTot  of  the  lever-bars  gi  and  g^  Figs.  284,  285,  288,  289. 

f  iweftrthreads.  Fig.  360. 

k^  curved  arms,  to  which  the  pivots/,  of  the  point-bars  are  fixed,  Figs.  286,  288,  289. 

A  front  carriage-line,  Figs.  284,  288,  289. 

/„  back  carriaffe-line,  Figs.  284,  288,  289. 

4  sodcets  of  Sie  shafts  T  and  Ti,  Figs.  285,  286. 

4  sockets  of  the  shafts  w  in  Figs.  858,  859. 

"I*  >  drawer-bars  of  the  lever-arms  hi  and  h%  Figs.  858,  859,  and  284,  285, 286,  288. 

m^  adjusting  screw  for  the  lateral  movement  of  the  front  comb.  Figs.  286,  800,  801. 
1%  adjusting  screw  for  fixing  the  back  comb,  Figs.  286,  288,  800,  801. 
n,  pcnnt-pieces,  Figs.  284,  286,  288,  289. 

y^  I  split  sockets  of  the  guide-bars.  Figs.  804,  805  a,  in  the  midst  of  Di  and  Di,  and  of  the  machine. 

ih,  spiral-spring  of  the  point-bars,  ¥^t.  285. 

0^  oomb-shifting  disk  at  the  shaft  t,  ]^.  286. 

o„  ratchet-wheel  of  the  jfront  guide-bar.  Fig.  286,  left  side. 

0%,  ratchet-wheel  of  the  back  ffuide-bar,  F^  285,  286. 

On  eomb-shifting  disk  at  the  shaft  (,  right  side.  Fig.  286. 

p,  locker-bar.  Figs.  284,  288,  289,  809. 

Pu  bolts  or  rails  to  which  the  adjusting  screws  m,  and  nh  are  fixed,  Figs.  800,  801,  286. 

pn  soeket-pieces  at  Di  and  D»  Figs.  284,  285,  286. 

q,  locker.  Figs.  284,  288,  289,  809. 

qt,  siipportmg  arms  or  stays  of  the  bolt-bars,  Figs.  284,  286,  287,  800,  801,  802,  808 

^  screws  for  supporting  the  bolt-bars,  Fis.  817. 

r,  sliding  roller  of  the  large  heart-shaped  disk  XJ,  Fi^.  284,  288,  289 

(r,)  sliding  roller  of  the  large  heart-shaped  disk  Jfu  ^  Pigs.  858  and  859. 

fy  roller  of  the  locker-disk  vi.  Fig.  286. 

r^  roller  of  the  locker-disk  tf^,  Fig.  286. 

r„  roweb  at  the  bar  D,  Fis^.  286. 

r^  sliding  roller  of  the  shell-wheels  Ri  and  R«,  Figs.  288  and  289. 

c.  arms  hj  which  the  point-bars  are  connected  with  the  supporting  bars  Si  and  Ss,  Figs.  287, 288, 281 

Mdeoted  wheels  at  the  axis  W,  Fig.  286. 

i,  shafts  to  which  are  fixed  all  ratchet-wheels  and  disks.  Figs.  286,  286,  288,  289. 

^  I  dented  wheels  at  the  axis  t,  Fig.  286. 

M,  piTot  on  vdiich  the  pushing  levers  Xi  and  Xt  more.  Fig.  286. 

«!,  angular  lever  of  the  front  guide-bars,  Fig.  295. 

1%  angular  lever  of  the  back  guide-bars,  Fig.  295. 

«a,  pitthing  lever  of  the  fitmt  comb,  to  the  rights  >  «.     ^g^ 

«*  pushing  lever  of  the  front  comb,  to  the  left,    >J  ^        ' 

p,  motiye  power  or  quarter-wheel  of  the  lockers,  Fi^  284,  811,  812. 

Vt,  locke^ai8k  for  the  back  locker,  at  the  axis  W,  Fig.  286. 

Vk  locker-disk  for  the  front  locker,  at  the  same  axis,  Figs.  284,  286,  288,  289. 

le,  shafts  to  which  the  lever-arms  A,  At  and  As,.are  fixe^  Figs.  886,  289,  858  and  859. 

Wb  tiuSis  to  which  the  cradle-arms  I,  and  cradle-pieces  It  are  fixed,  Figs.  284,  285,  286,  287. 

1%  dented  wheel  of  the  lace-beam.  Fig.  285. 

X,  socket  of  the  shaft  to.  Fig.  284. 

*!,  poshing  lerer  of  the  firont  guide-bar, )  t,;^  aaa  „r.A  oqr 
*^  Sshbl  lever  of  the  back  iuide-bar;  r^  286  and  295. 

^  (.  ai^;Q]Ar  levers  for  pushing  the  bolt-bars.  Figs.  286  and  287. 

y,  bcdt  or  rail,  through  which  the  common  peg  of  the  angular  levers  Ui  and  ut  are  put^  Fig.  295. 
jfu  adjustmg  screw  of  the  point-bar,  on  which  the  upper  fork  of  the  bar  Si  is  acting,  Figa  288,  289. 
jfj,  adjusting  screws  of  the  point-bar,  which  strike  against  the  side-frame  A  and  Ai,  Fig.  286. 
i;  a  trigger.  Fig.  286. 

^  i  d«ited  bars  for  the  lockers,  Figs.  284,  287,  811,  812,  814. 

«,  foot-screws  of  the  bdt-bars,  Figs.  284,  285,  286,  287,  800,  808. 
fi,  notch  in  which  the  middle  stays  e  are  running.  Fig.  817. 

^'  I  mm  pegs  at  the  lower  fork  of  the  bar  Si,  Figs.  288  and  289. 
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• 

MachifUifor  manufacturing  broad  plain  JSobbinet, 

Tlie  latest  and  most  approyed  construction  of  these  machines  is  according  to  the  double-loeker  sjs 
tern.  Machines  of  this  system  can  be  arranged  for  any  breadth  of  the  piece,  and  are  working  foi 
weeks,  and  eyen  months,  with  great  precision  and  quickness,  without  any  interruption  which  mi^ht 
bo  produced  by  irregukrity  in  Uie  mechanism.  Being  commonly  of  considerable  breadth,  the  motive 
power  must  be  yery  strong ;  therefore  it  is  driyen  either  by  water  or  steam. 

In  the  following,  we  give  a  description  of  a  machine  for  webs  8  Quarters  wide,  constructed  according 
to  the  double'locker  system,  and  illustrated  by  Figs.  284  to  875,  in  Uie  most  careful  manner.  The  illus- 
trations are  given  with  all  particulars  required,  which  may  enable  the  mechanic  to  draw  upon  a  large 
v»le  fix>m  them. 

Tlie  machine  for  manufacturing  plain  bobbinet,  though  being  the  most  simple  of  all  bobbinet 
machines,  belongs,  however,  by  its  construction  to  the  most  commicated  ones.  Its  web  b  represented 
by  Fig.  860  on  a  large  scale.  One  and  the  same  thread  is  marked  along  its  way  by  the  same  letter. 
The  threads  /are  extended  up  and  down,  or  proceed  downwards  in  serpentine  lines,  while  the  two 
other  sets  of  threads  k  and  ki  proceed  from  tne  right  to  the  left,  and  from  the  left  to  the  right  in 
slanting  directions.  By  this,  the  twisting  and  interln^g  of  the  threads  is  produced.  The  perpendicular 
threads  in  the  figure,  which  are  parallel  to  the  border,  may  be  regarded  as  the  warp,  and  the  two  sets 
of  slanting  threads  as  the  weft,  in  comparing  bobbmet  with  a  common  web.  Tne  straight  warp- 
threads  receive  their  twist  from  the  tension  of  the  weft-threads,  twisted  obliquely  round  them  alter- 
nately to  tlie  right  and  left 

This  seemingly  simple  union  of  the  threads  requires,  however,  a  very  complicated  mechanism,  which 
must  be  understood  before  the  operation  of  the  machines  can  be  comprehended,  and  their  result  ex- 
amined more  closely. 

At  the  chief  frame  A  A,  BB,  0,  are  shown  all  parts  of  the  machine.  (See  Figs.  284  to  387.)  Fig. 
284  shows  the  machine  near  its  centre  in  transverse  section ;  Fig.  286  gives  an  end  view  of  the  right 
side  of  the  machine,  before  which  the  operative  lias  liis  ordiiuary  place.  Fig.  286  gives  a  front  view  of 
the  fore  side,  and  Fig.  287  an  end  view  of  the  left  side. 

Two  and  two  opposite  sides  of  the  frame  are  completely  equal  to  each  other,  viz :  A  and  A,,  B  and 
Bi ;  all  four  are  umted  by  screw-bolts.  The  joist  C,  Figs.  284  and  286,  binds  the  upper  ends  of  A,  A» 
together. 

iTie  warp  of  the  web  consists,  as  has  already  been  mentioned,  of  parallel  running  warp-threads, 
which  are  coiled  round  the  warp-beam.  In  proportion  to  the  proceeding  of  the  fabrication,  the  warp  is 
unwound,  while  at  the  same  tune  the  finished  lace  is  wound  upon  the  lace-beam.  The  lace-beam  is 
placed  above  the  warp-beam,  as  may  be  seen  by  Z  and  G  in  Fig.  284,  where  they  are  shown  in  trans- 
verse section. 

Tlie  ends  of  the  warp-beam  (represented  in  Fig.  284,  in  transverse  section,  and  with  the  warp  wound 
vpon  it)  are  provided  with  st|t>ng  rollers  or  disks ;  and  its  pivots  nm  in  iron  sockets,  which  are  fastened 
to  B|,  a::d  ic  the  figure  marked  by  g.  The  disks  R  are  grooved  to  receive  the  cord  S,  one  end  of 
which  b  Aliened  at  B,  while  the  other  end  runs  vertically  downwards,  and  b  fastened  to  the  lever  H. 

This  lever  turns  on  a  pivot  at  the  post  Bi,  and  its  fore  end  bears  the  weight  Q.  Thb  contrivance 
serves  to  keep  the  warp  in  due  tension  while  being  wound  off  the  warpbeam.  Thb  unwinding  takes 
place  in  four  rows  of  warp-threads,  (see  Fig.  284,)  for  whidi  purpose  the  single  threads  pass  the  eyes 
of  a  kind  of  reed  F.  Figs.  284, 286,  and  850,  851,  consbting  of  single  pieces  of  latten-plate,  called  brasses, 
and  placed  one  by  one  into  the  grooves  of  two  long  staves,  boimd  U^ether  at  ^e  ends  and  in  the  midst. 
The  brasses  are  regularly  perforated  in  four  rows.  The  reed  b  oblique,  and  close  above  the  warp- 
beam loosely  fastened,  (see  Figs.  284  and  861,)  that  it  (if  requu*ed)  may  be  lifted  a  little,  and  not  slip 
down.  The  warp-threads  are  marked  with/.  Fig.  860  gives  the  view  of  a  brass ;  Fig.  850  a  trans- 
verse section  of  a  row  of  eyes ;  and  Fig.  851. 

The  fourfold  divided  warp  passes  vertically  upwards  between  two  parallel  guide-bars,  and  unites 
close  above  them  into  two  series  of  warp-threads,  two  and  two  series  of  the  warp  being  drawn  into  two 
series  of  guides.  The  guide-bars  (see  Figs.  284,  286,  830, 881,  832,  883,  384,  835,  886,  887)  are  placed 
along  the  whole  machine  and  supported  at  both  ends  and  in  the  centre,  that  ^ey  may  retain  their 
parallel  situation  and  their  relative  positioa  They  are  in  all  figures  marked  with  a  and  6 — a  marking 
the  front  and  6  the  back  guide-bar.  Both  guide-bars  are  liable  to  lateral  movement,  by  which  a 
lateral  shifting  of  the  warp  b  effected.    The  series  of  ^des  c  and  d  consist,  like  the  reed  F,  of  single 

Sieces  put  together  lengthwise.    The  number  of  the  pieces,  which  are  to  be  of  entirely  equal  breadth, 
epends  upon  the  number  of  the  warp-threads,  or  of  the  breadth  of  the  texture. 

Eyerj  smgle  piece,  consbting  of  a  mixture  of  lead  and  zinc,  b  provided  with  an  equal  number  ot 
guides,  being  made  of  iron  or  steel  wire,  and  cast  together  with  the  pieces  in  uniform  dbtance  from 
each  other.  Fig.  884  gives  a  front  view  of  a  single  lead-piece  in  its  position  when  screwed  to  the  guide 
bar;  Fig.  885  a  side  view  of  it;  Fig.  886  represents  a  smgle  guide;  and  Fig.  887  an  ear.  Guides  ore 
almost  exclusively  used,  as  by  them  the  drawing  in  of  the  warp-tlireads  b  considerably  fciciUtated. 

The  two  series  of  guides  e  and  d  divide  the  warp  into  two  opposite  equal  parts,  of  which  the  texture 
b  to  be  made.  At  the  point  where  the  texture  b^ins  both  umte  in  one  warp  and  are  placed  in  one 
plane.  Each  half  extends  over  the  whole  breadth  of  the  texture,  the  threads  of  each  series  having 
double  the  dbtance  between  themselves,  apparent  in  the  texture. 

Thb  arrangement  b  of  the  greatest  importance.  The  lace-weaving  b  facilitated  by  it,  and  at  the 
same  tune  some  parts  can  be  made  stronger,  which  b  of  great  avail  regarding  durability  and  quickness 
of  operation.    Moreover,  the  inconvenience  of  entangling  and  tearing  the  thr^ub  b  removed. 

llie  texture  begins  near  M  N,  where  the  interlacing  and  twbting  of  the  warp  and  wef^  threads  im 
accomplished. 

Fig.  860  shows  the  formation  of  the  regular  holes  or  meshes,  completed  by  the  round  points  of  the 
point-bars  M  and  N,  after  the  intertwbting  of  the  warp  and  weft  threads  having  becm  accomph'shed 
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bdow.  The  fonnation  of  the  meshes  is  effected  round  the  points  of  the  point-bars,  and  simultaneouslj 
across  the  whole  breadth  of  the  warp  in  horizontal  lines.  For  the  formation  of  one  row  of  meshes  onlj 
ooo  point-bar  is  required.  Both  alternate  in  this  operation,  so  that  one  point-bar  holds  the  finished  row 
of  meshes,  while  the  other  takes  up  the  next  following,  and  thus  they  relieve  each  other  continually. 

In  proportioQ  to  the  proceeding  of  the  formation  of  the  rows  of  meshes,  the  textiu'e  is  wound  upon 
the  lace-beam.  Figs.  284,  285,  286,  287,  288,  289,  821,  822,  328,  and  829,  will  illustrate  what  is  saic 
here. 

The  pomt-ban  are  marked  with  M  and  N, — ^the  front  bar  with  M,  and  the  back  point-bar  with  N 
Both  are  provided  with  points  which  are  adapted  to  each  other. 

The  points  are  cast  in  lead-pieces  which  are  fixed  to  the  point-bars  by  screws,  (see  Figs.  821,  322 
tad  828,  829 ;}  the  last-mentioned  figure  shows  a  point-piece  N  separately.  Eveiy  point-piece  mus 
hive  exactly  the  same  breadth  as  the  lead-pieces  of  the  series  of  guides  c  and  dy  whose  number  is  equa 
to  that  of  the  pointrpieces.  The  number  of  points  in  each  point-piece  is  likewise  equal  to  that  of  the 
gohles  in  each  lead-piece.  By  Fig.  828,  it  will  be  perceived  that  between  the  single  points  there  is 
room  enough  not  only  for  the  opposite  points,  but  also  for  the  intertwisting  threads. 

Z  represents  the  lues-beam,  running  parallel  with  the  warp-beam,  and  bein^  of  equal  length,  and  of 
eqoal  or  smaller  diameter.  It  turns  on  pivots,  whose  sockets  are  placed  in  similar  manner  to  those  of 
the  warp-beam.  See  fig.  286. 
The  successive  turning  of  the  lace-beam  is  effected  by  a  regulator,  moved  by  the  machinery. 
The  finished  lace  passes  oo  its  way  from  the  point-liars  to  the  lace-beam  across  the  rounded  iron  bar 
D,  Ilga.  284,  286,  852,  853,  and  854,  which  serves  to  support  the  texture.  At  both  ends  of  it  are 
rwrels  ft  (855)  turning  on  small  pivots.  The  pricks  of  these  rowels  enter  the  meshes  close  by  the  borders 
of  the  texture,  thus  preventing  its  running  tpgetlier.  The  larger  rowels  Ri,  close  above  the  smaller  ones, 
ire  intended  for  the  same  purpose. 

The  lace  is,  by  its  winding  upon  the  lace-beam,  on  account  of  its  tension,  somewhat  less  broad  than  it 
is  vhen  lying  oo  the  pointrlnrs. 

Ihe  onion  of  the  warp  and  weft  takes  place  below  M  N,  and  is  effected  by  two  rows  df  wefl-threads, 
esdi  of  which  is  wound  round  a  small  bobbin,  that  passes  between  two  and  two  warp-threads.  Thus 
there  are  two  rows  of  bobbins  which  are  moved  roimd  the  warps ;  and  in  this  way  the  intertwisting  is 
effected.  The  bobbin-rows  stand  parallel  with  the  breadth  of  tne  warp,  and  either  both  rows  before  or 
behind  it ;  or  one  row  before  and  one  behind  it 

That  the  bobbins  may  occupy  these  respective  positions,  they  are  pushed  from  one  side  to  the  ether 
on  carriages  and  bolts.    Each  bobbin  has  its  separate  carriage  and  toU  ;  and  two  and  two  bobbins  are 
Tritb  their  carriages  behind  .each  other,  on  one  bolt    The  whole  series  of  bolts  is  caUed  a  comb. 
The  bobluns,  carriages,  and  bolts,  are  of  a  peculiar  shape,  as  may  be  seen  by  Figs.  284,  286,  288,  289 
96, 297,  298,  806,  807,  808,  826.  888,  889. 
i%.  296,  gives  Uie  side  view  of  a  carriage  with  inserted  bobbin. 
Fig.  297,  section  of  a  bobbin. 

Fig.  298,  carnage  viewed  from  the  other  side,  and  without  the  bobbin. 
Fig.  299,  section. 

Figai  306,  807«  and  808^,  show  a  bolt 

Fig.  806,  gives  a  side  view  of  the  bolt,  when  placed  in  the  machine. 
Ffg.  307^  represents  its  lower  edge  turned  towards  the  warp. 
Fig.  808^  gives  a  section  of  the  lK>lt  at  its  opposite  end. 

Tl^  angle  bolts  are,  like  the  points  and  gmde^  cast  in  lead-pieces,  each  of  which  contains  as  many 
hoits  as  t^re  are  points  and  gmdes  in  one  lead-piece.    Tlie  breadth  of  the  comb-pieces  is  exactly  equal 
to  that  of  the  other  lead-pieces. 
F^  338,  (view  from  behind,)  839,  (front  view,)  and  326,  (side  view,)  represent  a  comb-piece, 
lie  small  interstices  between  the  single  bolts  receive  the  carriages,  which  thus,  with  tucir  grooves, 
areplaced  upon  the  bolts.    See  Figs.  298,  299,  806,  326,  838,  and  839. 
The  bolt-pieces  are  by  the  side  of  each  other  screwed  on  a  bar,  and  thus  form  together  the  comb. 
One  of  such  combs  is  placed  before,  and  one  behind  the  warp,  and  the  distance  between  both  is  not 
greater  than  required  for  the  easy  passage  of  the  double  row  of^warp-threads. 

The  bolts  of  both  combs  are  exactly  opposite  each  other,  that  the  carriages  may  be  pushed  from  one 
ocanb  to  the  other  without  obstruction. 

The  bolts  are  circular,  to  keep  the  bobbin-threads  at  an  equal  tension,  while  the  carriages  are  pushed 
to  and  fra. 

The  width  of  the  carriages,  compared  with  the  inconsiderable  distance  by  which  their  bolts  stand  off, 
on  both  sides  of  the  warp,  jiermits  this  pushing  from  one  comb  to  the  other  without  any  difficulty.  Both 
eomlH  have  their  correct  mutual  position  with  reference  to  the  centre  of  the  drcular  une. 

In  the  fig^ures,  the  front  comb  is  marked  with  L,  and  the  back  comb  with  Li ;  the  bars  on  which  tlip 
ttcibs  are  screwed,  and  which  are  c^ed  bolt-bars,  are  marked  with  K  and  Ki,  and  the  carriage-lines 
vJth  /  and  /f  The  carriage-line  /,  which  is  always  nearest  to  the  operative,  is  called  the  front,  and  Ji  the 
hu^  lice.  For  this  reason  they  use  to  say  front  and  back  carriage-thread  series,  or  briefly  front  and  back 
carriage-threads,  instead  of  bobbin-thread  series,  etc 

The  nnwindiiig  of  the  thr^ids  and  turning  motion  of  the  bobbins,  is  to  be  seen  by  Figs.  296,  297,  298, 
and  299. 

The  swjDffDg  movement  of  the  carriages  on  their  circular  bolts  is  not  a  continual  one,  but  is  made  in 
dnrt  regular  intervals.  The  pauses  occur  as  soon  as  the  carriage-lines,  coming  from  the  one  or  the  oUier 
ede,  ]|ave  passed  the  warp-threads  and  stand  completely  on  their  bolta  Meanwhile  the  shifting  of  the 
vsip^hreads  (not  being  hindered  now  by  the  carnages)  to  the  ri^ht  or  to  the  left  takes  place.  As  soon 
as  tne  carriages  pass  me^  warp-threads,  the  regular  twisting  and  crossing  b  accompUsncd,  and  at  the 
tame  time  the  mesh  of  net  completed. 
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The  swinging  mov  sment  of  the  carriages  is  efifected  in  the  following  manner.  See  Figs.  284,  288,  and 
289. 

E  and  Ei  are  two  bars,  parallel  to  the  carriage-lines,  but  somewhat  longer,  and  their  oblique  side 
turned  towards  them. 

Both  bars  are,  with  their  ends,  placed  so  that  they  cannot  sliift  their  places.  Figs.  284,  288,  and  289 
show  the  di£ferent  positions  whidi  they  occupy.  They  are  close  above  the  comb,  seize  the  carriages, 
and  push  them  from  one  comb  to  the  other,  as  soon  as  put  in  a  swinging  motioo. 

This  motion  is  in  consequence  of  their  moveable  sockets  being  put  in  the  rifts  of  the  cradle-pieces  I}, 
which  are  moved  backwards  and  forwards  like  a  pendulum.  See  figs.  284,  285,  286,  287,  840  to 
844. 

By  Figs.  284  and  289,  it  may  be  seen  that  these  puaher-bars  never  can  pass  the  centre,  but  stop  at 
some  distance  from  the  warp  before  they  make  their  retrograde  motioa  Thus  the  pushing  of  the  car- 
riages beyond  the  midst,  cannot  be  effected  by  them ;  this  must  be  done  by  the  drawer-bars,  or  the  blades 
of  the  locker,  (here  called  dovbU4oeker*)  These  are  marked  with  q,  and  the  locker-bar  on  which  they 
are  screwed,  with  p.  Fig.  294  gives  a  transverse  section  of  the  douole  locker-blades.  The  locker-ban 
i>  are  placed  at  both  sides  of  the  warps  below  the  comb,  towards  the  bolts  of  the  carriages.  The  locker- 
olades  may  be  cast  either  each  separately,  or,  more  properly,  both  together,  and  then  fcistened  to  the 
locker-bar  by  screws.  Their  material  is  brass,  but  the  bars  are  made  of  wrought-iron.  The  length  of 
the  combined  locker-blades  is  somewhat  exceeding  that  of  the  comb,  and  they  therefore  can  seize  a  whole 
carriage-line  at  the  pointed  ends  of  the  carriages  projecting  from  beneath  the  comb.  See  Figs.  284,  288, 
289, 296,  and  298.  By  a  slight  angular  movement  of  the  blades,  the  carriages,  pushed  to  &em  by  the 
pusher-bars,  are  seized  at  theur  feet^  and  drawn  across  the  midst  of  the  machine  through  ^e  warp4hreadfl. 
The  movements  of  the  pusher-bars  and  lockers  are  thus  supporting  each  other,  and  by  this,  the  swinging 
of  the  carriages  is  completely  effected.  The  lockers  serve  at  the  same  time  to  keep  back  the  carriage- 
lines  during  the  above-mentioned  pauses,  thus  prevent  them  getting  into  the  centre,  and  bringing  uie 
warp-threads  out  of  order  during  their  shifting.  The  periodic  angular  movement  of  the  locker  is  effected 
by  motive  poT^r,  dented  bars  and  eccentric  disks  actmg  upon  me  axis  of  the  locker-bars.  Figs.  284, 
288,  and  289  will  more  distinctly  explain  the  operations  of  the  single  locker-blades. 
^  In  Fig.  284,  both  carriage-lines  stand  on  the  back  comb.  The  firont  blade  of  the  back  locker  holds  the 
hind-feet  of  the  front  carriage-line,  and  thus  retains  also  the  back  carriage- line.  T^e  front  locker  is  com- 
pletely turned  over,  so  that  its  blades  by  no  means  hinder  the  carriages  fit>m  sliding  on  the  fitmt  comb. 
In  Fig.  285,  the  front  blade  of  the  front  locker  has  already  drawn  over  the  frtint  carriage-line,  and  keeps 
it  on  the  comb.  The  back  carriage-line  is  on  the  back  comb,  and  is  retained  there  by  a  blade  of  the 
back  locker. 

In  Y\^,  286,  both  carriage-lines  are  on  the  fit>nt  comb,  and  the  back  line,  together  with  the  front  car- 
riage-line, is  retained  by  tha  back  locker-blade.  The  figures  also  show  the  counter-movement  of  both 
lockers,  the  necessity  of  the  removal  and  height  of  the  locker-blades,  etc  This  highly  ingenious  con- 
trivance is  invented  by  Mr.  Morley. 

llie  chief  parts  of  tne  machine,  tiieir  movements  and  frmctions  in  general,  are  now  known,  and  it  will 
hereafter  not  be  difficult  more  to  follow  the  movements,  operations,  and  connection.  But  first,  a  stand- 
point must  be  afforded,  from  which  the  whole  progress  of  the  machine  can  be  overlooked.  For  this  pur- 
pose, it  will  be  suitable  to  commence  with  the  moment  when  a  row  of  meshes  is  completed  and  seized 
by  the  point-bars,  and  at  the  same  time  to  notice  the  particulars  concerning  the  rotation  of  the  shafts, 
wheels,  and  disks. 

The  great  dented  wheel  V  (with  48  cogs)  at  the  principal  axis  W,  makes  tJiree  rotations  during  the  two 
movement-periods,  in  which  two  rows  of  meshes  are  completed.  It  is  the  same  with  the  two  dented 
wheels  «i  and  «9. 

The  large  heart-shaped  disk  XT,  and  the  two  small  locker-disks  Vi  and  v,  make  likewise  three  rotations 
in  this  time.  Each  rotation  of  these  disks  brings  about  four  interrupted  movements  of  the  pushing  and 
locker  bars.  Every  such  movement  causes  a  carriage-line  to  cross  a  comb.  Consequently,  for  oompletii^ 
one  row  of  meshes,  six  movements  of  carriage-lines  are  required. 

The  dented  wheels  ^i  and  t^  (of  the  axis  Q  which  are  turned  by  «i  and  s^  have  thrice  as  many  cogs  as 
the  latter  dented  wheels,  and,  for  this  reason,  they  make  only  one  rotation,  while  the  principal  axis  W 
makes  three.  It  is  the  same  with  the  shafts  t,  and  the  pusliing-wheels  and  lifting-tnumbs  connected 
with  them. 

The  notches  and  elevations  of  the  pushing  or  notched  wheels,  occupy  nearly  one-twelfth  of  the  pe- 
riphery, if  taken  together. 

In  Figs.  345, 846, 847,  and  848,  their  mutual  position  with  reference  to  their  notches  and  elevations  is 
shown,  as  they  must  be  put  on  the  shafts.  This  position  corresponds  to  the  moment  which  is  represented 
in  the  figure  of  the  machines,  in  Figs.  284,  285,  286,  and  287.  The  disks  move  in  the  direction  of  the 
arrows. 

The  pushing-points  of  the  levers  are  in  a  vertical  plane  going  through  the  axis  of  the  shafts  t  Eqiudlj' 
markea  points  of  the  periphery  of  the  pushing  or  ratchet  wheels  are  during  the  movement  entering  thia 
vertical  plane,  and  acting  upon  their  levers  sunultaneously. 

The  ratchet  wheels  in  Figs.  845  and  846,  are,  during  a  total  rotation  of  the  axis,  (or  during  the  com 
pietion  of  two  rows  of  mewed,)  pushing  the  front  comb  twice  to  the  right  and  twice  to  the  left;  the 
notched  wheel  o„  Fi^.  847,  pushes  in  the  same  time  the  front  guide-bar,  and  with  it  the  front  half  of  the 
warp,  thrice  to  the  right  and  to  the  left,  and  the  notched  wheel  o»  Fig.  848,  does  the  same  with  the 
bacK  guide-bar  and  the  back  half  of  the  war  p. 

The  shell-wheel  R,  of  the  front  point-bar  (represented  in  Fig.  287,  but  omitted  in  Figs.  288  and  289) 
has  a  position  entirely  opposed  to  that  of  R^,  so  that  the  indenture  of  the  shell-wheel  ^  stac^  deepest 
while  that  of  R,  stands  highest.    (See  Fig.  289.) 

The  points  9,  10,  and  11,  of  the  lifting-thumb  Q„  (see  Fig<*.  288  and  289,)  are,  with  reference  to  the 
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nDultiDeous  poshing  of  the  ratchet-wheels,  ooireepondiiig  abont  the  pomts  20,  22,  and  12 ;  that  is  to 
ay,  IS  soGQ  as  the  pomts  9, 10,  and  11  are  active,  the  points  20,  22,  siiid  12  follow  this  movement  in 
jnooeMoa  On  the  other  hand,  the  edge  of  the  indenture  in  the  shell-wheel  Rt  corresponds  respectively 
vith  10  and  about  16,  its  centre  with  11  and  18,  and  its  opposite  edge  with  19.  The  corresponding 
pdnii  of  Bg  are  res]>ectively  10,  and  about  22,  then  11, 12,  and  18. 

The  relative  position  of  all  parts  being  thus  correctly  stated,  we  shall  follow  the  various  movements 
from  the  moment  when  a  row  of  meshes  nas  just  been  completed,  and  the  points  are  falling  or  catching 
b  the  meshes. 

%  289  shows  the  positions  of  most  of  the  chief  parts  in  this  movement ;  and  there  we  see  That 
follows:— 

Hie  back  point-bar  is  about  to  fall  offi  Both  cairiage-lines  are  on  the  front  comb.  The  front  half  of 
the  warp  assumes  its  nsual  position,  (that  is  to  say,  its  most  frequent  position.)  Point  12  on  Oi  is  under 
thepoint  oi  the  kver  Xi,  (see  Fig.  266.) 

lie  back  half  of  the  warp  has  just  now  shifted  from  the  left  to  the  right,  the  lever  x^  being  fellen  off 

from  12  on  <v 

Hie  movement  ensues.  The  back  point-bar  N  lifts  the  row  of  meshes.  Hie  back  carriage-line  /i  goes 
np  to  the  back  comb. 

After  the  shafts  t  and  W  have  made  respectively  one-twelfth  and  a  quarter  of  rotation,  a  pause 


Hie  point-barB  have  lifted  up  their  rows  of  meshes  almost  enturely. 

The  back  caniage-line  is  on  the  back  comb.    All  carriages  have  made  a  comb-movement 

1^  front  half  <n  the  warp  retains  its  usual  position,  (see  above ;)  the  point  18  on  Oi  is  advanced  until 
beoeath  the  point  of  the  lever. 

The  back  half  of  the  warp  has  shifted  from  the  right  to  the  left,  (the  pushing-lever  a^  has  risen  above 
tbeprommence  at  18  on  o»)  and  assumes  its  usual  position,  (see  abova) 

Tm  first  movement  is  accomplished ;  and  the  dinerent  parts  are  in  the  position  of  Fig.  288. 

The  second  movement  begins.    The  point-bars  are  at  rest  # 

The  front  carriaffo-line  goes  up  to  the  back  comb,  where  the  back  carriage-line  moves  higher  up 

Tlie  flbafts  t  and  W  mtSke,  respectively,  ooe-twelfih  and  a  quarter  of  rotation,  and  a  pause  ensues. 

Both  carriage-lines  are  on  Uie  oack  comb. 

The  frtnt  comb  is  pushed  from  the  right  to  the  left»  the  points  14  of  o  and  o^  being  advanced  to  be- 
neath tha  points  of  t£s  levers. 

The  front  half  of  the  warp  has  shifted  fitmi  the  right  to  the  left 

Hie  back  half  of  the  warp  retains  its  usual  position. 

Hie  point-ban  are  at  rest 

Hw  second  movement  is  accomplished. 

Hie  positians  of  the  different  parts  represented  in  the  figures,  (with  the  exception  of  Figs.  288  and 
89J  are  correspoodmg  to  this  moment 

The  third  movement  bcffins. 

Tbe  front  carriaee-line  nretums  to  the  firont  comb. 

Hw  front  pomt-bar  begins  to  leave  its  row  of  meshes.    This  curve  from  9  to  10  of  the  lifting-thumb 
acts  upon  the  pm  of  the  lOTk. 

Hie  shafts  t  make  a^ain  one-twelfth  of  their  rotation,  and  the  pause  ensues. 
The  fitmt  cairiage-lme  is  on  the  front  comb,  and  has  moved  from  the  left  to  the  right    The  back 
aniQge4ine  is  on  ue  back  comb. 

The  front  half  of  the  warp  has  shifted  fitmi  the  left  to  the  rights  and  is  in  its  usual  position,  as  is  the 
back  half  alsa 
Tbe  front  point-bar  is  lifted  almost  entirely  out  of  the  meshes. 
Tbe  third  movement  is  accomplished. 
The  iDorth  movement  begins. 
The  back  carriaffe-line  goes  up  to  the  toat  c(mib. 
The  fit>nt  point-bar  is  lUted  out 

Tbe  shafts  i  make  ihefr  fourth  twelfth  of  the  rotation,  and  the  pause  ensues. 
Both  carriage-lines  are  on  the  front  comb,  and  move  from  the  right  to  the  left 
The  front  and  back  parts  of  the  warp  are  in  their  usual  positioa 
The  front  point-bar  is  about  to  lower. 
The  iDorth  movement  is  accomplished. 
The  fifth  movement  begins. 
The  back  carriage-line  returns  to  the  back  comb. 
Tbe  pointrbor  lowers.    The  fifth  twelfth  of  the  rotation  of  the*  shafts  t  is  made^  and  the  pauss 

The  back  carriage-line  is  on  the  back  comb. 

Tbe  front  carriage-line  is  on  the  firont  comb,  and  has  moved  teom  the  left  to  the  right 

The  firoot  half  of  tbe  warp  is  in  its  i:sual  position,  and  the  back  half  has  shifted  fix>m  the  left  to 
iheri(^t 

TTie  fifth  movement  is  accomplished. 

The  sixth  movement  begins. 

The  front  caniage-lhie  goes  np  to  the  back  comix 

The  fhmt  point-bar  is  lowering,  and  six-twelfths  or  bne-half  of  rotation  of  the  shafts  t  ensues.  Both 
carriage-liDes  are  on  the  back  comb.  The  interchange  or  traversing  of  the  carnages  is  accomplished 
The  carriages  have  advanced  to  the  right  by  one  station. 

Th3  front  half  of  the  warp  is  in  its  usual  position. 

The  back  half  of  the  warp  has  shifted  from  the  right  to  the  left 
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The  front  point-bar  has  lowered    It  is  now  ezactlr  in  the  same  position  as  the  back  point-bar  waa 
in  the  beginning  of  the  first  movement,  (see  Fig.  289,)  and  is  nearly  about  to  fall  off 

The  sixth  movement  is  accomplished,  and  therewith  a  row  o{  meshes  completed. 

These  six  movements  constitute  the  first  period  of  operatioiu. 

The  next,  or  second  period,  comprises  almost,  the  same  movements,  with  the  exception  of  the  oomb- 
shiftings,  as  will  be  perceived  by  tne  following  explanation : — 

The  seventh  movement  begins. 

The  front  carriage-line  goes  up  to  the  fi-ont  comb. 

The  front  point-bar  £&lls  ofi^  and  lifts  the  seized  row  of  meshes. 

The  shafts  t  make  the  seventh  twelfth  of  then*  rotation. 

The  front  carriage-line  is  on  the  firont  comb,  and  the  back  one  on  the  back  comb. 

The  front  half  of  the  warp  has  shifted  from  the  right  to  the  left;  the  back  half  is  m  its  nsnal 
position. 

The  front  point-bar  is  lifted  almost  entirely. 

The  seventh  movement  is  accomplished. 

The  eighth  movement  begins. 

The  back  carriage-line  comes  up  to  the  front  comb. 

The.  front  pointrbar  is  lifted. 

The  shafts  t  make  the  eighth  twelfth  of  their  rotation. 

Both  carriages  are  on  the  front  comix 

The  front  half  of  the  warp  having  shifted  from  the  left  to  the  right,  assumes  i^£  usual  position. 

The  back  half  of  the  warp  retains  its  usual  position. 

Both  point-bars  are  at  rest 

The  eijghth  movement  is  accomplished. 

The  ninth  movement  begins. 

The  back  carriage-hne  goes  up  to  the  back  comb. 

The  back  ppint-bar  begins  to  leave  the  meshes,  and  nine-twelfths  of  rotation  of  the  shafts  t  ar^ 
made. 

The  back  carriage-line  is  on  the  back  comb,  and  the  front  line  on  the  front  comb. 

The  front  half  of  the  warp  is  in  its  usual  positioa 

The  back  half  of  the  warp  shifts  from  the  left  to  the  right 

The  back  pointrbar  has  nearly  left  the  meshes. 

The  ninth  movement  is  accomplished. 

The  tenth  movement  begins. 

The  front  carriage-line  goes  up  to  the  back  comb. 

The  back  pomt-bar  is  entirely  taken  out 

The  tenth  twelfth  of  rotation  of  the  shafts  t  ensues. 

Both  carriage-lines  are  on  the  back  comb. 

The  front  half  of  the  warp  shifts  from  the  right  to  the  lefl^  and  the  back  half  shifts  firom  the  left  tc 
the  right 

The  back  point-bar  is  about  to  lower. 

The  tenth  movement  is  accomplished. 

The  eleventh  movement  begins. 

The  front  carriage-line  returns  to  the  front  comb. 

The  back  point-bar  lowers,  and  the  eleventh  twelfth  of  rotation  of  the  shafts  t  ensues. 

The  front  carriage-line  is  on  the  front  comb,  and  the  back  line  on  the  back  comb. 

The  front  half  of  the  warp  sliifts  from  the  left  to  the  right,  and  the  back  half  retains  its  usual 
positioa 

The  back  point-bar  is  near  its  deepest  standing. 

The  eleventh  movement  is  accomplished. 

The  twelfth  movement  begins. 

The  back  carriage-line  goes  up  to  the  front  comb. 

The  back  point-bar  attains  its  deepest  standing.  The  last  twelfth  or  a  total  rotation  of  the  shafts  / 
IS  accomplished. 

Both  carriage-lines  are  on  the  front  comb. 

The  front  half  of  the  warp  is  in  its  usual  position,  and  the  back  half  shifts  from  the  left  to  the  right 

The  back  point-bar  is  in  its  deepest  standing,  and  about  to  fall  oft 

The  twelfth  movement  is  accomplished.  A  fresh  row  of  meshes  is  completed,  and  is  forthwith  taken 
up  by  the  back  point-bar. 

With  the  twelfth  movement  the  second  period  of  operations  is  accomplished,  and  all  is  in  the  posi 
tion  of  Fig.  289.  Hereupon  the  same  circulation  of  movements  and  functions  of  the  different  parts 
begins,  and  so  on. 

The  following  table  will  serve  to  render  the  just-described  periods  of  movements  still  more  con- 
epicuous.  The  superscriptions  of  the  columns  wiU  prove  to  bo  sufficient  io  explain  the  signification  o1 
tiie  letters ;  and  it  may  only  be  remarked,  that  A  signifies  the  fit)nt  carriage-hne,  and  B  the  hsick  car- 
riage-line. Each  column  contains  two  lines,  filled  either  with  points  or  letters,  thus  indicating  tlie  mutual 
position  of  the  concerning  threads  and  carriages  after  every  lateral  movement  The  asterisks  (*)  ii 
the  column  superscribed  •*  Front  comU"  serve  ic  direct  the  attention  on  the  shifting  of  the  comh 
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Ill 


Table  of  the  Periods  of  Movements. 
First  Period  of  Movementa 


Fhmt  comb. 

Front  half 
of  the 
warp. 

Bock  half 
of  the 
warp. 

Back  comb. 

£bd  of  the  12th  or  beginning 
of  the  1st 

• 
A 

♦A 

• 
B 

• 
A 

» 

• 

• 
♦A 

• 

• 
♦A 

• 
• 

• 
a 

• 
a 

a 

• 

• 
a 

• 
a 

• 
a 

• 
a 

• 
b 

h 

• 

h 

• 

h 

• 

h 

• 

• 
b 

h 

• 

• 
• 

• 
B 

• 
A 

• 
B 

• 
• 

• 
B 

• 
A 

B 

• 

• 
B 

The  back  point-bar  is  about  to 
fall  off 

The  back  point-bar  has  taken  up 
the  row  of  meshes. 

Both  pomt-bars  at  rest. 

The  front  point-bar  i«  lifted  oi  i 
of  the  meshes. 

The  front  point-bar  is  about  to 
lower. 

The  front  pomt-bar  is  lowering 
deeper. 

The  front  poinf-bar  has  lowered 
deepest  and  is  about  to  fall  off 

End  of  the  Ist  or  beginning 
ol  the  2d 

1  End  of  the  2d  or  b^inning 
I    oftheSd .7: \7, 

i^  of  the  3d  or  beginning 
of  the  4th 

End  of  the  4th  or  beginning 
of  the  5th 

End  of  the  6th  or  beginning 
of  the  6th 

!  End  of  the  6th  or  beginning 
oftheTth 

Second  Period  of  Movements. 

End  of  the  7th  or  beginnmg 
of  the  8th 

A 

• 
A 

• 
A 

• 
B 

• 
A 

• 
• 

• 
A 

• 
B 

a 

a 

a 
a 

a 

• 

• 
B 

• 
• 

• 
• 

B 

• 
A 

• 
B 

• 
• 

B 

The  front  point-bar  has  lifted  tho 
row  of  meshes. 

Both  point-bars  at  rest 

The  back  point-bar  is  lifted  out 
of  the  meshes. 

The  back  point-bar  is  about  to 
lower. 

The     back     pomt-bar    lowers 
deeper. 

The  back  point-bar  is  about  to 
&Uoff                                     1 

End  of  the  8th  or  beginning 
ofthe9tli 

End  of  the  9th  or  beginning 
of  the  10th 

End  of  the  10th  or  beginning 
ofUiellth !?. 

End  of  the  1 1th  or  beginning 
of  the  12th 

;  ^ndofthe  12Ui  or  beginning 
of  the  1st 

A  comparison  of  this  detailed  statement,  with  the  illustration  given  in  Fig.  860,  will  afford  a  still 
clearer  view  of  the  intertwisting  and  crossing  of  the  warp  and  weft  or  carriage-threads. 

lo  Fig.  360  Uie  warp-threads  are  marked  with  /  They  proceed  downwards  in  serpentine  lines,  and 
receive  their  contorsion  from  the  tension  of  the  weft-threads  twisted  oblicjuely  round  them  alternately 
to  the  right  and  the  left  hand.  Before  this  union,  and  beneath  the  point-tiArs,  the  warp-threads  are 
teotered  vertically.  So  that  the  front  half  of  the  warp  may  be  better  distinguished  from  the  back  half, 
the  thread^  nf  the  former  are  hatched. 

The  front  carriage-threads  are  marked  with  k,  and  the  back  threads  with  hi.  The  figure  shows  tlie 
texture  on  a  very  mrge  scale.  The  web  consists  of  nine  warp  and  nine  weft  threads.  Five  threads 
belong  to  the  back  h^f  of  the  warp,  and  four  threads  to  the  front  half 

Eadi  (horizontally  directed)  row  of  meshes  contains  four  holes  or  meshes. 

The  hatched  drdes  within  the  meshes  represent  the  points  of  the  two  point-bars,  and  are  marked 
with  M  and  N. 

Devription  of  an  eiffht-guarters  stripe  machine. — ^Machines  of  this  kind  furnish  bobbinet  stripes  or 
qmllii^B,  forming  one  broad  piece  during  the  fabrication,  but  which  afterwards  are  separated  from 
ead)  other. 

As  these  qoillings  or  edgings,  for  the  sake  of  beauty  and  solidity,  must  be,  as  it  were,  without  a  seam, 
this  manufiictaring  reauires  a  particular  contrivance  in  the  bobbinet  machines. 

Ilie  above-describea  double-locker  machine  ma3r  easily  be  arranged  for  manufacturing  quillings ;  and 
3ie  mo9t  practical  and  suitable  contrivances  for  this  purpose  are  those  invented  by  Mr.  Croft 

In  Fig.  369  are  represented  two  stripes  of  equal  breadth,  and  united  in  such  manner  as  they  appear 
in  the  whole  piece  on  the  lace-beam,    llie  borders  or  selvages  are  hatched  nnd  marked  with  /«  and  /« 
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The  connecting  thread,  running  in  zigzag  from  one  mesh  to  the  other,  is  marked  with  k,,  and  the  othet 
warp  and  carriage  threads  respectively  with /and  kki, 

£adi  stripe  being  a  plain  narrow  lace  m  itself  and  the  carriage-threads  proceeding  in  their  slanting 
directions,  separately  in  the  one  and  in  t^e  other,  of  oouise  a  contrivance  is  required  m  order  that  the 
carriages  may  turn  back  at  the  two  inner  selvages  as  well  as  at  the  two  outer  ones.  This  and  all 
other  required  arrangements  are  illustrated  by  Fi^  S61  to  894. 

F^.  878  represents  a  double-lodcer  stripe  machme  in  transverse  section,  in  which  latter  Fi^  886,  886, 
887,  888,  and  889,  are  also  given.    The  most  essential  parts  of  the  machine  are  to  be  seen  m  Fig.  878. 

Beginning  from  below,  there  will  be  perceived  two  warp-beams,  G  and  Q^.  Round  tlie  larger  one  is 
wound  the  warp  for  the  plain  texture,  and  round  the  other  are  twisted  ^e  commonly  somewhat  Btranger 
selvages  ft  andfi.  In  case  the  latter  should  be  of  equal  thickness  as  the  other  warp-threads,  one 
beam  would  be  sufficient 

The  warp-Uireads  are  to  be  drawn  through  the  kind  of  reed  F,  and  thence  through  the  series  of  guides 
c  and  df  which  are  fifistened  to  the  guide-bars  a  and  6. 

The  selvage-threads  are  only  laid  over  the  wooden  framing-staves  of  the  reed  F,  (see  Fig.  878,)  and 
then  (on  account  of  their  peculiar  lateral  movement)  drawn  through  particular  iron  or  brass  ears,  (oae  of 
which  is  represented  by  Figs.  891  and  892,)  called  selvage-giddes,  which  are  ficistened  to  the  guiae-bars 
<h  and  64.  The  selvage  guide-bars  are  provided  with  similar  sockets,  supports,  adjusting  screws,  lerers, 
and  springs,  as  a  and  6. 

The  warp  is  not  divided  into  two  equal  parts  as  in  the  machine  described  above,  but  is  drawn  through 
the  front  and  back  guides  e  and  d  unequally  divided,  and  this  in  such  a  manner,  that  in  the  front  warp- 
half  one,  and  in  back  half  two,  warp-threads  are  omitted  at  every  border  of  the  stripe.  The  corre- 
sponding  guides,  in  the  series  of  guides,  are  broken  off  as  superfluous. 

The  selvage-^eads,  on  the  other  hand,  are  equally  divided,  drawn  through  the  series  of  guides  C4  and 
dtt  yet  those  marked  with  f^  (see  Fig.  869)  exclusively  through  the  front,  and  those  marked  with /« 
through  the  back  series. 

Between  the  combs  L  and  Li  all  warp  and  selvage  threads  are  drawn  up  in  two  rows,  and  led  to  the 
points  fi  of  the  point-bars  M  and  N,  beneath  which  the  texture  is  formed,  after  which  it  proceeds  to  the 
lace-beam. 

The  comb  and  the  lockers,  and  locker-bars  j?  and  q,  are  set  up  in  the  usual  manner. 

The  carriages  are  likewise  put  in  with  two  lines,  odd  carnage,  etc,  as  has  been  described  above. 
Yet  in  the  back  line,  right  opposite  to  the  selvage-threads,  there  are  also  the  tiun-again  and  whipping 
carriages,  briefly  called  whipper-earriagea,  with  the  thick  and  strong  connecting  threads  A:, ,  (see  ¥is, 
809.)  The  whipper-carriages  make  upon  the  whole  the  same  movements  as  the  other  carriages,  -wiUi 
the  only  difference  that  they  do  not  shift  their  places,  but  are  running  to  and  fro  in  the  same  bolts. 
During  the  shifting,  they  remain  in  the  back  comb,  while  the  other  carriages  change  their  places  in 
each  stripe-section. 

Before  their  peculiar  movement,  (illustrated  by  the  figures  from  878  to  882,)  during  the  shifting,  can 
oe  explained,  some  parts  and  con^vaixes  connected  with  it  must  be  viewed. 

Close  beneath  the  locker-bars  p  are  parallel  with  them  the  so-called  picker-harSy  to  which  the  picker* 
pt  are  fastened  by  screws.  The  picker-bars  have  exactly  such  sockets  and  supports  as  ihQ  locker-bars 
At  the  one  end  is  fixed  a  short  arm  e^  moved  by  the  drawer-bar  6^,  by  which  the  picker-bar,  with  the 
pickers,  can  be  put  in  a  slight  angular  movement 

The  pickers,  made  of  stiff  hanunered  iron  or  brass.  Figs.  892  and  898,  are  performing  here  the  func- 
tions of  the  locker  blades  in  the  above-described  madiine,  as  tiiey,  like  them,  seize  the  neels  or  catches 
of  the  carriages  and  push  the  latter  onward,  or  respectively  set  them  in  their  places.  They,  more- 
over, serve  to  regulate  the  movements  of  the  whipper-carriages,  and  are  to  be  advanced  as  far  as 
possible  towards  the  midst^  yet  in  such  manner  that  they  may  not  impede  the  series  of  guides  in  their 
uiteral  movements. 

To  retain  the  whipper-carriages  on  the  back  bolt-bar,  the  back  pusher-bar  E|  must  be  placed  by  a 
particidar  contrivance,  which  is  Ulustrated  by  Fi^  878  and  881,  and  especially  b^  Figs.  885  and  889. 

The  pusher-bar  Ej,  made  of  strong  iron  or  spnng  steel  plates,  is  at  its  long  outsides  strengthened  by 
a  rib  of  wrought-iron  and  provided  with  a  pivot,  by  means  of  which  the  bar  is  placed  in  the  sockets  of 
the  cradle-pieces  Ii  in  Figsu  284,  285,  286,  etc  The  bar  has  narrow  but  deep  notcnes,  intended  to  receive 
the  whipper-carriages  while  the  other  carriages  are  shifting  their  places ;  out  as  soon  as  this  shifting^  is 
accomplished,  the  whipper-carriages  are  let  out,  and  the  notches  are  closed  by  the  covers  d^^  which  ar« 
fixed  to  the  guide-bar  g^  and  represented  in  Figs.  888  and  889.  The  covers  are  made  of  thin  iron 
plate.  The  guide-bar  g^  is,  by  means  of  iron  pieces  e^  fixed  to  the  above-mentioned  rib  in  such  manner 
that  it  is  ea^y  to  be  moved  sidewise,  and  keeps  the  covers  close  upon  the  notches.  The  bar  is  con- 
stantly  attracted  or  drawn  by  a  small  but  sumciently  strong  spiral  spring,  fixed  with  its  end  to  the 
pusher-bar  Ei.  The  iron  pieces  e^  and  the  slits  of  the  guide-bar  g^  are  squared  thus,  that  the  covem 
are  exactly  upon  the  notches  as  long  as  the  sprinff  is  acting.    Fig.  885  represents  this  movement 

The  uncovering  of  the  notches  is  effected  by  a  lateral  movement  of  the  guide-bar  gt  to  the  rights  and 
this  movement  b  brought  on  by  the  action  of  a  lever  on  the  pivot  or  tenon  a*  at  the  bar. 

Figs.  890  (giving  a  side  view)  and  891  (horizontal  section  dose  above  the  comb)  serve  to  illustrate 
this  movement  K  is  the  fixmt  bolt,  which,  in  the  moment  of  the  shifting,  moves  from  the  right  to  the 
left  with  the  comb  L.  At  its  lower  edge  is  applied  the  trigger  A,  whi(£  grasps  the  short  one  of  the 
two  arms  of  the  lever  Ff  The  turning  takes  place  on  the  pivot  «i  fixed  at  a  suitable  place  in  the  fr^zne. 
The  long  lever-arm,  bent  exactly  in  conformif^  with  the  curve  of  the  comb,  and  placed  m  such  manner 
that  it  is  tight  beneath  the  bar  £„  lies  close  to  the  left  side  of  the  tenon  04. 

^  Thus  as  soon  as  the  bolt-bar  K  is  moving  to  the  left,  the  long  arm  of  the  lever  Fs,  moving  to  the 
right,  presses  against  the  tenon  a,,  overcomes  the  power  of  the  spiral  spring,  pushes  the  guide -bar  ^r,  to 
the  right,  and  opens  the  notches  of  the  pusher-bar. 
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The  notches  must  be  kept  open  until  the  shifting  is  accomplished.  But  the  bolt-bar  turning  again 
from  the  left  to  the  right,  alter  the  first  quarter  of  the  shifting  movement,  and,  consequently,  the  long 
ann  of  the  lever  F,  making  the  inverse  movement,  the  covers  would  close  the  notches  again  and  bring 
about  confusion,  if  there  had  not  been  made  a  contrivance  for  preventing  it  The  chief  instrument  of 
this  contrivance  is  the  parrying-ledge  h^  screwed  on  the  back  bolt-bar.  Its  position  relative  to  the 
lever  F,  and  the  tenon  a^  is  sliown  by  the  Figs.  890  and  391.  The  tenon  a*  leans  against  the  parrying- 
ledge  as  soon  as  it  is  pressed  by  the  lever  Fa,  and  does  not  give  way  until  Uie  shifting  is  accomplished. 
The  positions  of  the  tenon  a^  marked  with  dotted  points  in  Figs.  890  and  391,  will  sufficiently  illustrate 
(lus  statement 

We  shall  now  take  a  view^of  the  peculiar  movements  of  the  whipper-carriages  in  the  moment  of  the 
shift  iDg. 

Fig.  S78  represents  the  concurring  parts  in  the  movement  when  the  shifting  of  the  front  comb  begins. 
Both  cairiage-lines  are  on  the  back  comb. 

In  the  next  movement  the  comb  makes  its  lateral  movement ;  the  lever  Fg  acts  upon  04,  and  the 
notches  of  the  pusher-bar  E^  are  opened.  Simultaneously  the  back  pickers  are,  by  the  angular  move- 
ment of  the  picker-bars,  moved  upwards.  They  now  seize  the  shifted  carriages  at  their  heels  or  catches 
and  push  them  onward,  see  Fig.  879,  while  the  other  carriages  remain  at  their  places,  and  the  whipper- 
camages  (marked  with  k^  pass  into  the  notches  of  tlie  pusher-bar  £1. 

Now  the  movement  of  the  pusher-bar  and  locker  begins ;  Ei  pushing  onward  those  carriages,  which 
are  not  retained  by  the  pickers,  and  the  back  locker  lowering.  As  soon  as  the  outer  locker-blade  is 
vithin  the  back  heels  of  the  retained  carriages,  tlie  pickers  move  downwards,  tlie  just-mentioned 
carnages  are  seized  by  the  outer  blade  of  the  back  locker,  and  the  carriage-movement  ensues  in  the 
osoal  manner.  The  £ront  locker  draws  tiie  carriages,  pushed  to  it  by  tlie  pusher-bar  E„  up  to  the  front 
comb,  where,  opposite  to  each  whipper-carriage,  one  common  carriage  is  lacking,  (which  may  appeal  a 
matter  of  course  by  the  above  ^ven  statement,)  and  is  instead  of  tWs  in  the  back  line  of  it  Tne  back 
carriage-line  on  the  back  comb  is  complete,  and  has  behind  itself  the  line  of  the  whipper-carriages  which 
had  been  retained  in  the  notches  of  tlie  pusher-bar  E,.    (See  Fig.  880.) 

The  comb  moves  back ;  the  carriage-movement  ensues ;  the  back  pusher-bar  causes  all  carriages, 
without  any  exception,  to  move  onward;  the  back  locker  faUs  off  and  the  front  locker  seizes  the 
carriages  presented  to  it  and  draws  them  up  to  the  front  comb.  But  just  before  the  front  locker  seizes 
the  heels  of  the  carriages,  the  back  pickers  move  upwards  again,  and  consequently  retain  the  whipper- 
carriages  on  the  back  comb.  Meanwhile  the  other  carriages  have  been  drawn  up  to  the  front  comb, 
where  now  two  lines  are,  of  which  the  imier  one  b  complete,  while  in  the  outer  one  as  many  carriages 
are  laddj^  as  there  are  whipper-carriages  on  the  opposite  side.  The  position  of  the  concurring  parts  in 
thia  movement  is  represented  by  Fig.  881. 

The  back  pickers  are  thus,  in  this  period  of  movements,  performing  the  function  of  the  back  locker, 
which  (as  is  shown  by  Fig.  881)  has  completely  turned  round,  and  cannot,  for  this  reason,  retain  the 
idupper-carriages. 

As  8oon  as  now  the  front  comb  has  moved  again  from  the  right  to  the  left,  the  fitmt  pickers  spring  up, 
and,  seizing  the  (not  in  pairs^  standing  carriages  on  the  front  comb  at  their  heels,  press  them  upwards 
ontil  tfaeirback  heels  or  catches  are  l^yond  me  outer  blade  of  the  front  locker.  (See  Fig.  882.)  The 
hock  pickers  remain  in  their  position  represented  by  Fig.  881.  Then  the  usual  carriage-movement 
begins,  and  before  the  front  comb  moves  from  the  left  to  the  right,  the  front  as  well  as  the  back  pickers 
faU  oft  The  comb-shifUi^  ensues,  and  now  both  carriage-lines  on  the  front  and  on  the  back  comb  are 
complete.  The  interchange  or  traversing  of  the  carriages  throughout  the  whole  width  of  each  texture* 
stripe  has  occurred,  and  we  movement  of  the  carriages  of  the  complete  lines  continues  in  the  usual 
manner  until  the  shifting  takes  place  anew. 

This  shifting,  I  e.,  the  interchange  or  traversing  of  the  carriafi;es  in  the  texture-stripes,  is  indeed  not 
easfly  to  be  understood ;  however,  the  following  statement  wiU  prove  adapted  to  render  the  matter 
pretty  dear. 

Tli  common  carriages  are  marked  with  a,  6,  c,  d;  e,  /,  g,  A,  A-,  ami  the  whipper-carriages  with  hi ; 
their  number  is  in  conformity  to  the  pattern  in  fig.  869.  Tlie  position  of  the  carriages  and  combs  is, 
Bcoording  to  Fig.  378,  ^e  following: 


FirH  Position 

after  the  first  shifting  of 

the  front  comb. 

Com  meneement. 


a     b     c     d     kt 
k     h    g     f     e 


a     b     e     d     kt 
k     h    g     f     e 


y  back  comb. 


.  j.  front  comb. 


TTie  big  points  represent  the  conoiuring  places  for  the  carriages.    As  soon  as  the  carriages  are  i« 
the  front  comb,  their  position  is  the  following: 


FifBt  Position, 
End, 


a     b     €     d     e       a     b     e     d     « 


.     k     h     g    f     •       k     h    g    f 
8 


y  back  comtx 


.  front  comb. 
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After  the  comb's  lateml  moyement  to  the  riglit,  the  carriages  stand  thus : 

I         a     b     c     d     e       a     b     €     d     e      . 
Second  Position,  \         

Beginning, 


k     h     g    f 


h     h     g    f 


hbackoomhi 


\  front  comb. 


This  ]X)6iiion  corresponds  to  Fig.  880 ;  yet  as  soon  as  the  back  carriage-lines  have  passed  tho  front 
b,the  •     •     *"      • 


combi  the  position  is  the  following : 


Second  Position, 
End, 


h 


h 


:[ 


back  combw 


b     e     d     e 
h     h    g    f 


b     e     d     e 
k     h     g    f 


'  front  comb. 


Hie  comb  moves  to  the  left,  and  now  the  carriages  stand  thus : 

•        •        •        •       K%        •       •        • 


Third  Position, 
Beginning, 


\ 


back  comb. 


a     b     e     d     e     a 
•     k     h     g    f     . 


b     e     d     e 
k     h     g    f 


TUs  position  corresponds  to  Fig.  881.  The  carriages  move  up  to  the  back  comb,  and  then*  positioo  m 
DOW  the  followmg : 


Third  Position, 
End. 


ki     b 


h 


k     h     g    f    a       k     h     g    f 


The  comb  moves  back,  and  the  shifting  of  the  carriages  is  now  accomplished ;  for  the  positioo  m 
Urns: 


Fourth  Position, 


ks    b 


ki 


I  front  comb. 
ndl 

*  >  back  comb 

*  I  front  comb, 
or 

*  V  back  comb. 


a     k     h    g    f     a       k     h    g    f 
4&C.,  <bc,  &c. 


\ 


front  comb 


This  statement  shows  at  the  same  time  dearly,  that  all  carriages,  as  for  instance,  e  in  the  first  posi- 
tion, or  as  after  the  shifting /in  the  fourth  position,  which  are  with  the  whipper-carriages  in  one  imd 
the  same  bolt,  are  doing  the  business  of  whipper-carriages. 

At  the  ends  of  the  carriage-lines  no  whipper-carriages  nor  pickers  are  required,  because  the  hold- 
fast contrivance,  applied  here,  together  with  the  notehes  of  the  lockers,  supply  the  action  of  th« 
picker& 

The  above  explained  interchange  or  traversing  of  the  carriages  is  rendered  necessary  by  the  men- 
tioned order  of  tne  warp-threads,  and  that  the  stripes  of  tlie  texture  may  be  provided  with  seams. 

In  manufacturing  plam  broad  pieces,  the  front  half  of  the  warp  containing  one  thread  less  thaa  the 
back  half,  there  must  be  in  a  pattern  like  that  of  Fig.  869,  four  front  and  five  back  warp-threads  in 
each  stripe.  Further,  the  borders  or  selvages  of  plain  broad  pieces  being  made  of  the  end 
threads  of  the  back  warp-threads,  consequently  the  seam-threads  of  the  stripes  must  likewise  be 
contained  in  the  back  half  of  the  warp:  But  as  here,  on  account  of  the  connecting  thread,  (running  in 
Bgzag.)  the  left  seam-thread  of  a  stripe  must  alternately  pass  over  two  bolts,  these  threads  are  to  b« 
drawn  through  particular  guides  adapted  for  this  movement. 
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The  lateral  moyements  of  the  guide-bars  are  in  the  usual  manner  prepared  by  ratchet-wheels,  levers 
and  angular  piecea,  or  8wing-bar&  But  for  effecting  the  just-mentioned  movement  for  the  particular 
piiding  of  the  seam-threads,  the  stripe-machine  must  be  provided  with  two  ratchet-wheels  more, 
which  are  fastened  at  the  axis  t,  to  the  rizht  of  the  machine.  Besides  these,  there  are  required  two 
other  ratchet-wheels  for  the  movement  of  me  pickers,  which  are  fastened  at  the  same  axis  within  the 
dented  wheels  ^i  and  t^  (See  Fig.  286.)  Sometimes  the  last-named  wheels  are  arranged  for  this  pur- 
pose in  the  manner  illustrated  by  84  in  Fig.  390. 

The  figures  from  870  to  877  represent  all  ratchet-wheels  of  the  double-locker  stripe-machine.  The 
directions  of  the  arrows  indicate  those  of  the  movements.  The  various  acting  points  in  the  twelve 
diflRerent  movements  of  the  concurring  parts  are  marked  with  ciphers.  Ec^ual  marLed  points  are  simul- 
taneoosly  acting.    Point  1  corresponds  to  the  acting  point  indicated  by  Fig.  878. 

Fig.  370  represents  the  right  ratchet-wheel  for  Ste  lateral  movement  of  the  comb ;  Fig.  871  the  left 
one  of  this  description ;  Fig.  872  the  front  ratchet-wheel  for  the  warp-threads,  and  Fig.  374  the  back 
ratchet-wheel  for  tne  same  purpose.  (These  four  wheels,  already  known  by  the  description  and  illus- 
tratioos  of  the  broad  plain  oobbinet  machine,  are  delineated  here  once  more,  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
riew  jf  the  whole.)  Fig.  873  represents  the  front  ratchet-wheel  for  tlie  seam-threads;  Fig.  375  the 
back  ratchet-wheel  for  the  same  purpose;  Fig.  876  the  back  ratchet-wheel  for  the  pickers,  and  Fig.  377 
the  front  one  of  this  description. 

Following  in  the  order  ot  numbers  the  indentments  of  the  ratchet-wheels,  it  becomes  apparent  that 
daring  the  twelve  different  movements  of  the  two  principal  movementrperiods,  (in  which  two  rows  of 
meshes  are  completed,)  the  shiftings  of  the  warp-threads  occur  simultaneously,  and  in  a  successive 
order.  Still  more  perspicuous  the  simultxmeous  operations  of  the  ratchet-wheels  will  appear  by  sup- 
podog  their  peripheries  to  be  stretched  out  into  a  straight  line,  as  has  been  done  in  the  following  sketcn. 

By  the  lateral  shifting  of  the  warp-threads,  and  by  the  interchan^  or  traversing  of  the  carriages, 
the  formation  of  the  web  is  effected ;  and  all  the  intertwistings  and  decussations  of  the  threads  follow 
each  other  in  the  same  order,  as  has  been  sufficiently  explained  above.  The  connection  of  thei  seam- 
threads  with  the  connecting  thread  Art,  (Fig.  369,)  is  not  brought  on  by  perhaps  a  lateral  movement  of 
the  latter,  but  only  by  the  lateral  movements  of  the  seam-threads.  Tlius  the  intertwisting  of  kt  and/ 
(in  the  midst  of  the  ngure)  is  effected  by  a  sm^le  shifting  of  the  latter  towards  the  former  thread,  (ex' 
pUined  by  Fig.  878,)  while  the  intertwisting  of  the  left  seam-thread/*  is  effected  by  its  double-shifting 
(See  Fig.  375.) 

The  positions  of  the  warp-threads  towards  each  other  and  towards  the  carriages  in  the  two  principal 
moTement-periods,  are  exposed  in  the  following  statement  In  this  a,  6,  e,  d!,  «, /)  g^K^  signify  the 
eommon  carriages,  ki  the  whipper-carriages ;  the  asterisks  (]|c)  signify  the  back  seam-threads;  the 
iimple  crosses  (-{-)  the  front  seam-tlu-eacb ;  the  large  points  (.)  the  common  front  and  back  warp- 
threads;  and  the  vertical  dashes  (  |  )  the  void  places  for  the  carriages.  The  statement  corresponds  to 
the  texture  of  Fig.  369. 

Fitit  Movement.    Acting  point  12. 
€        h         e        d        ki       a        b        c        d        k% 


I     I     I     I     I     I     I     I     I 


t  . . .  .back  comb. 

9|c        .         .         .         .         9|c  back  seam-threads. 

.         ,         .         .  ,         ,         .         .  back  warp-threads. 

,         .  front  warp-tlireads. 

.        -|-        ,  ,         .         ,        -|-  front  scam-threads. 

^       ^        9       f       ^        ^        ^        9       f        ^  {.....front  comb.        • 

I         I         I         I         I         I         I         I  I         I  ) 

Second  IfovemenL    Acting  point  1.    (Position  as  in  Fig.  378.) 

ikhedkiahedki  )         ,     _         , 

f       ,  -  T         L  ^  f  •  •  •  .back  comb, 

khgfekhgfe  ) 

4:       .         ,         .         .         ]|c        .         .         .         .         ♦  back  seam-threads, 

**        *         *         *         '         *         *         *         *         *  >-...  .warp-threads, 

+        ....+  front  seam-thieads, 


I   1    1    I    I    I    I    1    I         !  ■'™""^ 


Third  Movement.    Acting  poi  ^it  2. 

h      \       \       \       \       h 


e        a 


t  . . .  .back  comb. 


3|c        .         .         .         .        9|c       back  seam-threads. 


1- 


warp-threads. 


-f        .         .  .         .        -|-  front  seam-threads, 

\        k        h        g       f        \        k        h       g        f  >  . 


I" 
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Fourth  Movement,    Acting  point  8 

I        A-,        I         I         I         I         I-,  [....backcomb. 

9|e        .         .  9|e       back  Beam-threads, 

{• . . .  .warp-threads, 
-f        .         .         .         .        +  front  seam-threads, 


b        e        d       e        a 
*       f^       9       f        \ 


b         c        d        e        a 
k       h       g       f        \ 


\ 


front  comb, 


Fifth  Movement,    Acting  point  4, 

I     I     I     I     I     I     I     I     I     I 

h        c       d        €        I'i       b        c        d       e        ki 


>- . . .  .back  comb, 

.  .back  seam-threads. 


} 


a  k  h 

I  I  I 

i  e  d 

a  k  h 

* 


+        ....+ 
f       a        k        h        g        f 

I         I  I         I  I  I 


. .  .warp-threads, 

. .  .front  seam-threads, 

. .  .front  comb, 


<P 


.back  comb. 


Sixth  Movement,  Acting  point  5. 

€        kt       b        c        d  e         ki 

g        f       a        k        h  g        f 

♦  •         •        ♦       back  seam-threads. 

>• . . .  .warp-threads. 

front  seam-threads. 

|- . . .  .front  comb. 


.     .     .    +    ....+ 
I     I     I     i     I     I     I     I     I     I 
I     I     I     I     I     I     I     I     I     I 


Now  the  first  principal  movement-period  is  finished,  and  one  row  of  meshes  is  completed 
point-bars  take  up  the  completed  row. 


Thk 


Seventh  Movement,    Acting  point  6. 

I     I     I     i     I     I     I     I     I     I 

b        c        d        «        kt       b        c        d        e        kt 
3|e       ...       :|c       ....       9|c      . 


j..,. 


back  comb. 

back  seam-thrcada. 


+       ....        +       . 
khgfakhgf 

I     I     I     I     I     I     I     I     I 

Eighth  Movement,    Acting  points, 

I     I     I     I     I     I     I     I     I 
I     I     I     I     I     I     I     I     I 

.        .        .       :|c  ... 


(... 


front  comb. 


[• . . .  .back  comb.  ' 

i/L       back  seam-threads. 

>• . . .  .warp-threads. 

4-  .         .        .       +       fi^i^^  Beam-threads. 

e       kt       b        e       d        e       ki  ) 

9       f        ^       ^       ^       9       f  )"" 

Ninth  MovemenvL    Acting  point  8. 

I         I         I         I         I         I         I         I         I 
h        c        d       e        kt       b        c        d        «        kt 


e       d 
k       h 


.front  comb. 


.         .         .         .       +        .         .  .        + 

•Ifhgfakhgf 

I         I         I         I         I         I         I         I         I         I 


. .  .back  comb. 

. .  .back  seam-threads. 

. .  .warp-threads. 

. .  .frtmt  seam-threads. 

• .  .fitmt  comb. 
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Tenth  Movement,    Acting  point  9. 

bedtkibedehi  ) 

akhgfakhgf  f" 

ifi  ....       4c        •         •  •        ^  back  seam-threada. 


.backcomb. 


+       .  .         .        +  front  seam-tbreada 

I     I     I     I     I     I     i     I     I     I 
I     I     I     I     i     I     I     I     I     I 


, . .  .warp-threads. 
>• . , .  .front  comb. 


Eleventh  Movement.    Acting  point  10. 

I     I     I     I     I     I     I     I     I     I 

hedehibedeki 


\...: 


back  cocb. 


ie.         .  ^*  •         '^  l>^^  seam-threads. 

...  .warp-threads. 


!■ 


4-  .         .        4-        •  front  seam-threads. 

akhgfakhgf 


I         I  I         I         I         I         I         I     .     I         I 

Twelfth  Movement,    Acting  point  II. 

I     I     I     I     I     I     I     I     I     I 
i    I     I     I     I     I     I     I     I     I 

4e        *         •  •        9|c  .  9|e back  seam-threada. 


J..,. 


front  comb. 


backcomb. 


}■ 


' .,,  .warp-threads. 
+        •         •         •         .        +        .  front  seam-threads. 

''       *        d        '       kt       b       c        d       e        k,  I.... back  comb. 

akhgfakhgf  ) 

Now  tho  second  principal  movement-period  has  finished,  a  fresh  row  of  meshes  is  completed,  and  forth 
^ith  taken  up  by  tne  back  point-bar,  and  in  this  manner  the  cycle  of  movements  is  continuing. 

The  points  of  the  point-bars  take  up  the  completed  meshes  in  the  usual  manner,  only  two  points  in 
d»e  midrt  are  somewhat  bent  sidewise  to  give  room  for  the  connecting  thread.    (See  Fig.  894.) 

Tile  breadth  of.  the  stripes  is  commonly  fixed  in  conformity  with  numbers  which  coincide  with  the 
^ber  of  meshes  running  diagonally.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  stripes  in  Fig.  369  would  be  marked  with 
Na8. 

^igvredbobbinet  (or  design  bobbinet)  is  manufoctured  in  three  different  ways : — 

'W»e  common  plain  bobbinet  is  interwoven  with  embroidering  or  twistmg  threads.  This  inter- 
weaving can  be  done  at  single  spots,  as  well  as  in  continued  lines.  The  first  manner  produces  points 
w  8pot8  regulated  by  groups  ana  figures  of  various  descriptions ;  and  the  second  manner  produces  oma- 
"*®jW  stripes  either  in  serpentine  lines,  or  in  zigzag,  or  otherwise  arranged.  The  ornamental  or 
^broidering  threads  consist  usuall  r  jf  thick  or  colored  yam,  in  order  that  the  pattern  may  have  a 
better  relief 

Machines  for  manufacturing  bobbinet  of  this  description,  are :  SneatKs  improved  single-locker  ma- 
*I^»  Seathcoat^s  patent  machine ;  8ttmmer*8  lever  machine ;  SewelVt  roller  machine ;  Draper's  ma- 
^**"^  ttid  WTdt^B  improved  machine. — ^The  arrangements  of  these  machines  are  very  different,  and  it 
^?^4  lead  us  too  fisur,  to  give  any  description  whatever  of  them  here.  Heathcoate's  machine  is  connected 
^w  a  soK^ed  tatting  machine^  by  which  the  interweaving  of  ornamental  threads  is  performed. 

r^  simple  intertwisting  of  threads  in  the  plain  bobbmet  is  altered  in  such  manner,  that  at  certain 
P^^  of  the  web,  larger  holes  or  meshes  are  made,  svurounded  by  common  smaller  ones.    Some  pat- 

•pk  °^  ^  description  are  called  arecian  net,  the  honey-comb  open  work,  and  the  roseau  lull. 

'^  manufecturmg  of  these  webs  reqmres,  of  course,  more  or  less  complicated  arrangements  in  the 
J?*^»Jnery.  Their  chief  peculiarity  is,  that  the  warp  is  to  be  divided  in  more  than  two  parts,  which  have 
Jteir  lateral  movements  mdcpendent  of  each  other.  Frequently  the  movement  of  the  carriages  is  in 
^^'^'^  movement-periods  somewhat  altered  too,  similar  to  the  case  of  the  stripe-machine,  which 
^"^7  Dideed  be  considered  as  producing  figured  or  design  bobbinet,  if  the  zigzag  connection  be  regarded 

J  The  arrangements  of  the  first  and  second  systems  are  combined,  by  which  we  obtam  patterns  with 
■^er,  and  meshes  with  ornamental  threads.  Draper's  machine  is  partly  adapted  to  them.  Upon  tlie 
J'hole,  the  machinery  is  very  complicated ;  and  for  tliis  reason,  almost  everywhere  the  lever  and  single- 
locker  fystems  are  applied,  because  maclunes  of  this  description  can  be  more  conveniently  arranged  and 
altered  ihan  double'U)cker  machines. 

Filers,  for  the  generation  of  steam  for  engines,  may  be  divided  into  three  great  classes.  The 
And  or  etatiof  ary  boiler,  the  locomotive  boiler,  and  the  marine  boiler.     In  the  first  the  combustion  is 
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the  least  active,  in  the  second  excited  hy  means  of  the  exhaust  or  artificial  draft  In  the  first  the  prin* 
ciples  of  comhostion  and  proportion  of  parts  are  pretty  accurately  determined,  but  the  circunistAncei 
nnder  which  the  marine  boiler  is  placed  and  the  conditions  it  is  required  to  fulfil  are  so  dififerent  that  att 
yet  no  one  form,  dimensions,  or  proportions  can  be  said  to  be  the  standard. 

Stationary  Boilers,  The  capacity  of  steam-boilers  should  at  least  equal  one  cubic  yard,  or  27  cubic  feet, 
for  each  horse-power,  being  a  minimtan  space  of  13*5  cubic  feet  for  deam,  and  a  maxtnwm  space  of  13*5 
cubic  feet  for  toater.  In  cylindrical  boilers,  plain,  without  any  inside  flue,  and  set  upon  the  oven  plan — that 
is,  the  flame  and  smoke  passing  direct  from  the  hottom  of  the  boiler  to  the  chimney  without  any  return 
flue — the  maximum  length  in  feet  is  6  times  the  square  root  of  the  horse-power,  or,  if  with  a  wheel 
draught,  4  times  the  square  root  of  the  horse-power.  In  cylindrical  boilers  with  inside  flue  or  flues  passing 
through  them,  and  with  split  draught,  3j-  times.  If  flued,  and  with  inside  uptake  set  with  split  draught, 
vhe  length  in  feet  should  be  from  3  to  3^  times  the  square  root  of  the  horse-power ;  or,  if  with  wheel 
draughty  3  times. 

The  ash-pit  and  entrance  to  it  should  be  as  large  and  free  as  possible.  The  area  for  entrance  of  air 
to  ash-pit  never  less  than  i  the  area  of  grate ;  2  feet  6  inches  is  sufficiently  deep  for  ash-pit. 

The  fire-bars  inclining  downwards  1  inch  per  foot,  and  cast  as  thin  as  possible  consistetit  with  neces- 
sary strength,  not  more  than  |  inch  thick,  and  with  §  or  -J  inch  spaces  between. 
The  furnace  should  have  8  cubic  feet  of  space  above  each  superficial  foot  of  fire-bar  surface. 
Flues. — ^To  determine  the  area  of  the  flue  and  chimney,  it  must  be  considered  that  150*35  cubic  feet 
of  air  are  required  for  the  combustion  of  1  lb.  of  coal  Of  this  air  4464  feet  combine  with  the  gases 
evolved  from  the  coal,  and  106*71  feet  with  the  solid  portion  of  the  coal.  The  combination  of  the  air 
and  gases  increases  their  volume  1-lOth.  The  44*64  feet  thus  become  49*104  feet  The  sum  of  105*35 
with  the  carbon  remains  the  same.  The  total  product  of  the  combustion  (without  considering  the  in 
crease  of  volume  resulting  from  raising  the  temperature)  of  1  lb.  of  coal,'is  therefore  105*71  -|-  49*104 
=s  154*814  cubic  feet  Assuming  the  temperature  of  the  furnace  at  1000*^  Fahr.,  at  which  aeriform 
bodies  are  expanded  to  about  three  times  their  original  bulk,  the  product  will  be  154*814  X  8  =  464*442 
feet  Adoptmg  the  result  of  Dr.  Ure's  experiments,  viz^  that  the  products  of  combustion  pass  off  at  a 
velocity  of  36  feet  per  second,  the  area  to  allow  this  quantity  to  pass  off  in  an  hour  will  be  '516  square 
inch.  In  a  furnace  in  which  18  lbs.  are  burnt  per  hour  on  each  square  foot  of  grate,  which  is,  according 
to  Mr.  Parkes,  the  average  consumption  throughout  England,  the  minimum  area  over  the  bridge,  or 
cf  the  flue  immediately  behind  the  furnace,  would  be  *516  X  13  =  6*709  square  inches.  In  practice, 
nowever,  as  a  large  surplus  of  air  is  always  admitted,  and  the  exactness  supposed  in  this  calculation 
cannot  be  secured,  it  is  found  advantageous  to  make  the  area  2  square  inches  instead  of  -516.  This 
gives  26  square  inches  of  area  over  the  bridge  to  every  foot  of  grate  where  18  lbs.  of  coal  are  consumed 
per  hour  to  every  foot  of  grate.  As  the  temperature  and  bulk  become  graduallv  reduced  in  proportion 
V>  the  distance  from  the  fire,  the  area  of  the  flue  towards  the  chimney  may  be  narrowed ;  but  thin 
•h^^ld  be  done  without  awkward  bends  or  sharp  angles. 

Proportion  (^heating  or  flue  surface  to  size  of  ff rate. — In  boilers  burning  18  lbs.  per  foot  per  hour, 
Id  superficial  ^et  of  heating  surface  to  each  foot  of  grate  is  a  good  proportion.  This  proportion  omits 
the  bottom  sur&ce  of  flat  flues,  and  from  ^  to  ^  the  surface  in  circular  flues,  as  being  inoperative. 

Chimneys. — The  area  of  the  chimney  should  be  }  that  of  the  opening  over  the  bridge,  viz.,  1^  mch 
per  lb.  of  coal  consumed,  or  19^^  inches  for  each  foot  of  fire  surface  burning  13  lbs.  per  hour.  But  the 
whole  diminution  of  flue  should  be  made  gradually,  and  not  by  any  sudden  contraction.  A  common 
rule  is,  that  the  minimum  area  of  chimneys  24  to  30  yards  high,  is  4000  square  inches  for  each  20 
horse-power. 

Furnaces  and  Boilers. — From  a  careful  examination  of  some  of  the  best  constructed  boilers  and  luma- 
ces  in  Manchester,  the  ratio  of  grate-bar  to  absorbing  surface  was  found  to  be  1 :  11*1,  which,  taken 
from  fifteen  boilers  of  the  best  construction,  and  worked  with  considerable  skill,  gives  a  fair  average  of 
the  proportions  of  the  furnace  and  the  flue  surface  of  each.  On  comparing  the  above  with  the  boilers 
at  work  in  Cornwall,  it  will  be  found  that  their  relative  proportions  are  as  1  to  25  ;  and  while  6  lbs.  of 
good  coal  will  evaporate  in  the  Cornish  boiler  about  11^  lbs.  of  water,  the  utmost  that  the  best 
wagon-shaped  boiler  has  been  known  to  accomplish  is  8*7  lbs.  of  water  to  the  lb.  of  coal.  Hence  the 
advantage  of  a  small  furnace  and  laige  flue  surface,  united,  however,  to  abundance  of  boiler  ^>ace,  in 
order  to  attain  a  maximum  effect  by  a  slow  and  progressive  rate  of  combustion. 

Taking  the  amoxmt  of  flue  surface  in  a  boiler  exposed  to  the  passing  currents  of  heat  as  a  criterion 
Df  its  economic  value,  we  shall  then  have  according  to  computation  a  summary  of  comparison  as  follows  * 


Num- 
bere. 

< 

DeacripUon  of  boiler. 

Cubic  con- 
tents in  feet. 

Area  of  heat- 
ed surface  in 
feet 

Ratio  of  the  area 
of  heating  sur- 
face to  cubic  con- 
tents. 

1 
2 
8 
4 
5 
'      6 
7 

Old  hemispherical  boiler 

420 
1044 
894 
789 
579 
605 
578 

128 
820 
432 
225 
360 
567 
548 

1  :  3*28 
1  :  3*26 
1  :  206 
1  :  8*50 
1  :  1*65 
1  :  106 
1:1*01 

1 

Common  wagon-boiler,  without  middle  flue 

Waffon-boiler  with  middle  flue 

Cylindrical  boiler,  without  middle  flue 

Cylindrical  boiler,  with  middle  flue 

Cylindrical  boiler,  with  eight  10-inch  iron  tubes  . 
Improved  boiler,  with  two  middle  flues 

*  Armstrong  on  Steam-BoUerf. 
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On  the  various  forms  of  stationary  boilers,  Fig.  895,  repre- 
sents the  toagon  boiler,  sometimes  called  the  caravan  or  ohlong 
boiler.  This  boiler  succeeded  the  haystack  boiler,  but  it  is  not 
adapted  to  resist  the  pressure  of  high  steam  ;  but  up  to  5  i'eet 
diameter,  if  provided  with  one  or  two  or  three  longitudinal 
stays,  of  \\  inch  square  from  end  to  end.  and  cross  stays  at 
every  two  feet  in  the  length,  it  may  be  safely  worked  ap  to  10 
lbs.  per  square  inch,  and  the  evaporative  results  are  economi- 
cal. Their  length  is  commonly  from  16  to  24  feet.  They  are 
seldom  used  in  this  countiy. 

Plain  cylindrical  boilers  set  in  brick  work,  are  in  very  com- 
mon use  for  stationary  engines,  and  especially  at  such  places 
as  it  is  inconvenient  to  get  workmen  to, make  repairs.  They 
are  usually  from  30  to  40  inches  in  diameter,  and  from  30  to 
40  feet  long.  The  grate  is  placed  at  one  end,  being  of  about 
the  width  of  the  boiler  and  from  3  to  5  feet  long.  The  chim- 
ney is  at  the  opposite  end.  At  the  end  of  the  grate  is  placed 
a  bridge,  as  it  is  termed,  which  forms  a  back  for  the  grate,  and 
being  bronght  within  a  few  inches  of  the  boiler,  brings  the 
flame  in  contact  with  its  under  surface. 

Cylindrical  boilers  are  often  set  in  connection  with  each  oth- 
er, side  by  side.  "When  set  in  rows,  one  above  the  other,  or 
in  nesis^  as  they  are  called,  the  upper  row  being  directly  above  th« 
lower  one,  as  in  figs.  396,397,  or  better  over  the  spaces,  (there 
being  one  less  boiler  in  the  upper  than  in  the  lower  row,)  the 
evaporative  effects,  as  instanced  below,  are  excellent. 


These  boilers,  which  have  now  been  in  use  by  the  Lowell  Manufacturing  Company  at  Lowell  for  two 
years,  were  constructed,  from  directions  by  Dr.  A.  A.  Hayes,  of  Boston,  by  Messrs.  Bancroft,  Nightin- 
gale k  Co.,  of  Providence,  One  row  of  four  boilers  are  set  perpendicularly  above  another  row  of  the 
same  number,  the  fires  being  under  the  lower  tier.  The  boilers  are  plain  cylinders,  40  feet  long  and  33 
inches  diameter,  having  a  surface  exposed  to  the  fires  of  2,000  square  feet,  and  containing  about  1,200 
cubic  feet  of  water.  Tfiie  grates  are  in  two  heights  of  3  feet  2  inches  each,  with  a  width  of  12i  feet, 
giving  a  fire  surfoce  of  about  80  square  feet  Each  grate  is  1^  inch  thick,  having  between  it  and  the 
next  one  a  space  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch  wide,  giving  the  whole  of  the  space  for  the  passage  of  the  air 
to  the  fires  equal  to  about  lOJ  square  feet  The  dampers  at  the  back  end  of  the  boilers  are  usually 
kept  open  about  four  inches,  giving  an  area  of  four  and  one-sixth  square  feet  for  the  exit  of  the  smoke. 
llie  upper  and  lower  tiers  are  connected  by  thimbles  in  four  places  in  each  boiler  between  their  ends, 
while  at  the  ends  are  a  nimiber  of  connections,  as  showa  The  thimbles  are  of  cast-iron,  having  a  socket 
turned  in  its  upper  part,  into  which  a  tube  is  set,  reaching  to  within  eight  inches  of  the  top  of  the  upper 
hotler.  The  connections  at  the  ends  are  of  cast  composition  metal,  and  notwithstanding  their  number  no 
leakages  have  occurred.  A  steam  drum,  11  feet  long  and  33  inches  diameter,  is  connected  with  each  oi 
the  upper  boilers,  and  is  placed  above  them ;  from  this  drum  steam  is  taken  to  the  engines.  Accurate 
measurements  and  accounts  have  been  kept  of  the  amount  of  coal  used,  and  of  the  water  evaporated 
hy  it,  which  show  that  for  the  last  year  together,  the  average  amount  of  water  evaporated  to  one  pound 
of  coal  consumed  was  9.66  lbs. 

The  amount  of  coal  consumed  under  each  nest  of  eight  boilers  per  day  is  about  2^  tons,  and  by  com- 
paring the  weekly  averages  of  effect,  it  appears  that,  even  with  this  large  amount  of  boiler  compared 
to  the  fire  sur&ce,  that  the  less  the  amount  of  coal  consumed  per  day  the  better  the  effect 

For  example :  the  amount  of  coal  consumed  under  two  nests  of  these  boilers  during  the  week  ending 
Feb.  18th,  1848,  was  65  tons,  whicA  ev  .porated  8.72  lbs.  of  water  for  each  pound  of  coal  consumed,  and 
during  the  week  ending  July  14th,  184ti,  21  tons  of  coal  only  were  burned,  and  10.44  lbs.  of  water  were 
evaporated  for  each  pound  of  coal  consumed.  The  best  result  from  a  week's  working  was  obtained  du- 
ring the  week  ending  May  7th,  1849,  when  11.62  lbs.  of  water  were  evaporated  by  each  pound  of  coal 
consumed. 

'Hie  steam  from  two  nests  of  these  boilers  is  used  at  a  pressure  of  65  lbs.  per  square  inch,  by  a 
double  high-pressure  engine  of  200-horse  power,  and  a  single  engine  of  40  horse  power,  both  of  wliich 
fxhaust  bto  pipes  under  a  pressure  of  five  pounds  per  square  inch,  from  whicli  it  is  used  for  dying,  dry- 
ing, and  heatmg. 

Somewhat  similar  to  the  nest  boilers  are  the  elephant  and  retort  boilers.  The  former  consists  of  two 
unall  cjiindrical  boilers  set  beneath  a  lai^ger  one,  ccnuected  by  legs  at  each  end,  henco  probably  the 
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name :  the  upper  boiler  being  the  body,  and  tbe  connections  the  fonr  legs.  Tlie  grate  is  placed  bd- 
oeath  one  end,  and  the  fire  is  brought  in  contact  with  the  whole  surface  of  the  smaller  boilers,  pasnc 
to  one  end,  and  returns  beneath  the  bottom  of  the  larger  boiler;  the  legs  being  sufficiently  long  to  ad- 
mit a  division  or  arch  of  brick  between  the  upper  and  lower  boilers.  These  boilers  are  very  popular  in 
France  and  on  the  Continent,  but  have  been  used  here  in  few  instances.  A  good  proportion  for  one  of 
these  boilers  is  as  follows : — ^length,  24  feet ;  upper  boiler  4  feet  diameter,  ends  egg  shaped ;  the  lower 
tubes  2  feet  2  inches  diameter,  and  separated  from  each  other  about  8  inches;  water  legs  18  inches  di- 
ameter, and  fire  grate  5  feet  wide  by  6  feet  long.  The  ends  of  the  tubes  may  be  made  to  project  be- 
yond through  the  brick -work,  and  have  cast  iron  heads ;  but  the  ends  of  the  upper  boiler  are  usually 
in  the  flue.  At  the  "  India  Mill,*'  in  Stockport,  England,  there  is  one  of  these  boilers  35  feet  long  by 
5  fbet  diameter  in  the  main  barrel ;  lower  tubes,  2  feet  8  inches  diameter ;  water  legs,  16  inches  diain* 
eter  and  2  feet  3  inches  high.  Two  of  them  are  capable  of  exerting  about  500  indicated  horse  power, 
consuming  about  8  lbs.  of  ooal  per  horse  power  per  hour,  and  are  worked  under  a  pressure  of  64  lbs. 
per  square  inch. 

The  Retort  boilers  consist  of  several  small  boilers  or  tubes,  say  from  16  to  20  inches  diameter,  ar- 
ranged in  rows  some  2  or  3  inches  apart,  the  spaces  being  filled  in  with  brick.  The  steam  spaces  of 
tliese  tubes  are  connected  by  legs  to  a  steam  drum  above  placed  crossways  of  the  tubes.  The  tubes  are 
short,  and  are  placed  crossways  of  the  grate,  and  the  flame  is  brought  in  contact  with  the  under  surface 
of  the  tulx»s  and  returned  over  the  top,  the  one  being  the  water  and  the  other  the  steam  space.  In  this 
way  the  steam  becomes  super-heated,  the  intention  of  the  boilers  being  for  the  generation  of  very  high 
steam,  as  high  as  250  lbs.  to  the  inch.  Retort  boilers  somewhat  similar  to  the  above  were  constructed 
by  Dr.  Alban  on  the  Continent,  of  smaller  tubes,  and  worked  with  much  higher  pressure. 

Flue  Boilers,  Flue  boilers  are  of  various  forms ;  the  simplest  are  cylindrical  boilers  with  .single  or 
double  return  flues  passing  through  them.  In  some  the  fire  is  made  beneath  the  boiler  at  one  end,  the 
flame  passing  beneath  the  boiler  and  returning  through  flues  in  the  boiler  to  the  firont  end,  where  the 
chimney  is  placed,  or  making  one  return  through  one  flue  or  set  of  flues,  it  is  again  returned  by  another 
set  to  the  rear  to  the  chimney.  Still  in  another  the  boiler  is  made  cylindrical,  with  the  lower  half  out 
away  at  one  end  for  the  reception  of  the  grate,  and  the  flame  passes  directly  through  the  flues,  and  re- 
turns by  one  side  of  the  boiler  and  back  by  the  other,  or  makes  but  one  return,  and  that  beneath  the 
boiler,  the  chimney  being  placed  at  the  front  end. 
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Rgs.  898,  899,  These  flues  may  be 
either  lax^  and  few,. or  more  numerous 
and  smaller ;  the  latter  class  when  tubes 
are  used  are  called  locomotive  boilers,  al- 
though used  for  stationary  purposes.  The 
advantage  of  this  form  is^  that  the  hot- 
test part  of  the  flame  is  brought  in  con- 
tUct  with  the  top  of  the  water :  desirable 
whenever  the  top  of  the  fire-place  and 
flues  can  be  kept  covered  w^ith  water 
with  certainty.  The  top  of  the  fire-box 
being  a  flat  or  concave  surface,  it  is 
therefore  weak  unless  very  strongly  stayed. 
The  Cornish  Boiler,  similar  to  fig.  898,  is  a  cylindrical  boiler,  with  an  internal  flue  or  flues  paasdng 
through  the  boiler,  and  thence  being  returned  on  one  side  and  back  on  tlie  other ;  or  making  the  first 
return  at  the  sides,  is  brought  back  beneath  the  bottom  of  the  boiler.  The  diameter  of  the  Cornish 
boilers  is  usually  about  one-sixth  of  their  length,  a  common  proportion  is  from  86  to  40  feet  in  length, 
and  from  6  to  7  feet  in  diameter.  The  pressure  per  square  inch  is  from  16  to  85  lbs.  The  great  econ- 
omy of  tJie  Cornish  boiler  is  found  in  the  large  proportion  of  fire  in  the  slow  combustion,  in  the  great 
core  taken  in  firing  and  keeping  a  register  of  the  duty,  and  in  the  protection  of  the  boiler  from  radiation. 

Figs.  400,  401,  is  a 
form  of  boiler  prepar- 
ed and  patented  by 
Wm.  B.  Johnson.  The 
furnaces,  two  in  nam- 
ber,  are  placed,  one  at 
each  end  of  A  is  flue, 
and  the  gaseous  cur- 
rents therefrom  tra- 
verse— as  shown  by 
the  arrows — meeting 
and    mingling    with 

*ach  other  in  the  central  space  between  the  two  bridges.     There  the  gasses  are  well  mixed  and  ignited, 
prior  to  the  combined  current  passing  off  through  the  outside  bottom  flues.     Figs.  402,  and  403,  exhibit 

similar  sections  of  a 
tubular  boiler  with  a 
single  furnace.  The 
gases  here  pa^  from 
the  furnace  into  the 
chamber  at  the  back 
of  the  bridge,  and 
thence  through  the 
flue  tubes  inta  an  eoff 
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moke-box,    in  commnnication  with  the  chimr.ej  flue.     The  smoke-box  has  an  end  door  for  cleaning, 
and  is  well  snrronnded  with  water. 

Figs.  404,  405,  406,  407,  represent  views  of  an  upright  tnbnlar  boiler  well  adapted  in  some  situ- 
ttions  for  statiouaiy  purposes. 

406.  407. 

404.  405.  c£ 
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Tke  Egg-Shaped  BoOer,  Figs.  408, 409.  This  boiler  is 
kDown  as  the  "  upright  egg-boiler,"  and  is  much  used  in 
Staflbrdshire,  from  the  circumstance  of  its  being  so  well 
adapted  to  bein^  worked  by  means  of  the  waste  heats 
of  the  puddling  furnaces.  It  is  not  easj  to  conceive  a 
fenn  of  boiler  more  suitable  for  such  au  arrangement, 
especially  where  high-pressure  steam  is  required. 

Tiro  of  these  boilers  at  Messrs.  Thomeycroft's  Shrubbery  Iron-Works,  each  about  9  feet  diameter 
and  18  high,  make  sufficient  steam  to  work  at  about  80  horse-power,  entirely  from  the  spare  heat  or 
heated  gases  and  smoke  proceeding  from  four  puddling  furnaces,  (two  to  each  boiler,)  which  heat  had 
prerioQsly  gone  wholly  to  waste. 

From  some  estimates  of  the  consumptioD  of  fuel  by  Messrs.  Thomeycroft's  engine,  (a  48  inch  cylin- 
der,) when  worked  by  boilers  of  the  ordinary  horizontal  construction,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  a  considerablo  gain  may  be  made  by  adopting  this  construction  of  boiler  generally,  for  ordinary 
italionary  or  manufacturing  purposes.  Its  great  economy  arises,  in  a  great  measure,  from  the  vertical 
inade  flue,  the  whole  of  the  interior  surface  of  which  may  be  considered  as  effective  in  generating 
iteam,  in  place  of  the  upper  half  only  of  the  common  horizontal  flue.    And  this  beneficial  efficiency, 

it  is  probable,  may  be  further  increased,  if  the 
lower  end  of  the  inside  flue  was  made  a  few 
inches  wider  than  the  top,  thus  giving  a  better 
position  for  the  generating  surface. 

o,  6,  c,  rf,  in  the  plan  show  the  places, 
with  respect  to  the  inside  flues,  at  which  the 
hot  air  or  flame  is  dischaiged  from  the  pud- 
dling furnaces. 
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Fig.  410,  represents  a  longitudinal  section,  and  fig.  411,  a  front  view  of  a  single  return  drop  flue, 
nch  as  is  used  to  drive  the  pumping  engines  at  the  Brooklyn  Dry  Dock.  The  boUcr  itself  is  84  inchef 
m  diameter ;  a  regular  fire-box  is  made  at  one  end,  and  the  smoke  and  flame  pass  through  a  number 
of  anaU  floes  at  Uie  upper  part  of  the  box,  and  are  returned  through  larger  and  less  numerous  ones  at 
the  bottom  of  the  boiler  nearly  to  the  fire-box  again,  where  they  are  taken  off  laterally  into  the  chimney. 
All  the  floes,  and  boxes  at  the  end  of  the  flues,  are  included  within  the  shell  of  the  boiler ;  the  boiler 
is  covered  with  brick- work  and  ashes.  Boilers  of  this  form  give  very  excellent  evaporative  returns^  and 
are  used  much  in  this  country  both  for  stationaiy  and  marine  purposes. 
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Tbe  Locomotive  Boiler  (Fig.  412)  vepresents  a  sectioD  of  a  common  locomotive  boiler,  and  fig.  413 
Ib  tu  end  view  of  one-half  of  the  smoke  end.  The  proportions  of  locomotives  are  considerably  varied 
by  different  makers,  but  the  general  arrangement  is  always  preserved.  The  diameter  of  the  tubes  va- 
ries from  IJ  to  3  inches,  and  the  length  of  the  tubes  from  7  to  14  feet  We  give  the  investigations  of 
tiM  Principles  of  the  Locomotive  Boiler,  by  Daniel  K.  Clark,  of  Edinburgh,  a  paper  read  before  the 
London  Ins.,  C.  E.,  as  the  most  extended  and  reliable  of  any  yet  published ;  but  it  must  be  observed 
that  the  engine-s  e3q)erimented  on  were  coke  engines,  a  fuel  little  used  in  this  country ;  the  application 
of  the  same^principles  might  not  obtain  entirely  in  wood  and  coal  engines.  For  a  comparison  of  th 
engines  of  the  different  varieties,  we  subsequently  extract  from  the  valuable  Report  of  G.  W.  Whistler 
Jr^  to  the  Reading  R.  R.,  Pa. 


rbe  evaporation  of  12  lbs.  of  water  per  pound  of  pure  coke  was  found,  by  careful  laboratory  expen* 
ments,  to  be  the  maximum  of  evaporative  performance ;  in  the  best  ordinary  practice  an  actual  evap- 
oration of  9  lbs.  of  water  per  pound  of  coke,  or  76  per  cent,  of  the  possible  maximum,  was  readily 
obtained,  the  balance  being  lost  by  leakage  of  air  and  by  waste ;  and  it  was  adopted  by  the  author  aa 
the  ordinary  standard  of  practical  economical  evaporation. 

A  minute  analysifi  was  made  of  the  results  of  numerous  authenticated  experiments  on  the  evapo- 
rathre  power  of  locomotive  boilers,  of  vety  various  proportions,  on  the  engines  of  the  Caledonian,  Ed- 
loboigh,  and  Glasgow,  and  Glasgow  and  Southwestern  Railways.  It  was  concluded,  that  the  economi- 
cal ersporatiTO  power  of  boilers  was  materially  affected  by  the  area  of  the  fire-grate,  and  by  its  ratio 
to  the  whole  heating  smrfiice ;  that  an  enlargement  of  the  grate  had  the  effect  of  reducing  the  economi- 
cal evaporatiYe  power,  not  necessarily  affeotmg  the  quality  of  combustion  in  any  way,  but  governing 
the  absorbing  power  of  the  boiler,  as  the  lower  rate  of  combustion  per  foot  of  grate  due  to  a  larger 
area,  in  burning  the  same  total  quantity  of  fuel  per  hour,  was  accompanied  by  a  reduced  intensity  of 
oombnstioD,  and  by  a  less  rapid  transmission  of  heat  to  the  water,  in  consequence  of  which  a  greater 
quantity  of  nnabsorbed  heat  must  escape  by  the  chimney.  An  increase  of  heating  surface  again,  re- 
duced tbe  waste  of  heat,  promoted  economy  of  fuel,  and  added  greatly  to  the  economical  evaporati\-e 
power.    In  short,  the  question  resolved  itself  into  the  mutual  adjustment  of  three  elements — the  neces- 
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sary  rate  of  evaporation,  the  great  area,  and  the  beating  snrface,  consistent  with  the  economioal  gene- 
ration of  steam  at  the  assomed  practical  standard  of  9  Iba  of  water  per  pound  of  good  coke.  An  inves- 
tigation of  the  cases  of  economical  evaporation,  in  the  **  Table  of  Experiments,**  conducted  the  author 
to  the  following  important  equation,  expressing  the  relation  of  the  three  elements  of  boiler-power  ;  !a 
which  e  was  the  maximum  economical  evaporation,  in  feet  of  water  per  foot  of  grate  per  hour;  h  was 
the  total  heating  surface  in  square  feet,  measured  inside ;  and  g  was  the  grate-area  in  square  feet . 

€  =  -00222— 

From  this  it  followed :  1st,  that  the  economical  evaporative  power  decreased  directlj  as  the  area  of 
grate  was  increased,  even  while  the  heating  sur&oe  remained  the  same ;  2d,  that  it  increased  direct- 
ly as  the  square  of  the  heating  surface,  when  the  grate  remained  the  same ;  Sd,  that  the  necessary 
heating  surface  increased  only  as  the  square  root  of  the  economical  evaporative  power ;  4th,  Aat  the 
beating  surface  must  be  increased  as  the  square  root  of  the  grate-area,  for  a  given  evaporative  power. 
It  was  contended  thence,  ihat  the  heating  surface  would  be  economically  weakened  by  an  extension  of 
the  grate,  and  would  be  strengthened  by  its  reduction ;  and  that  whereas  laige  grates  were  commonly 
thought  to  be  an  unmixed  good,  and  being  generally  recommended  were  usually  adopted,  still  they 
might  be  made  too  laige — not  that  their  extension  affected  the  quality  of  combustion,  but  that  the  eco- 
nomical evaporative  power  might  be  reduced.  Concentrated  and  rapid  combustion  was  alike  the  true  prac- 
tice for  the  largest  and  the  smallest  boilers ;  and,  in  locomotives  where  lightness,  compactness,  and  effi- 
ciency were  primary  objects,  the  boilers  should  be  designed  for  the  highest  average  rates  of-evi^iora- 
tion  per  foot  of  grate  that  might  bo  followed  in  good  practice,  consistently  with  the  highest  average 
rate  at  which  coke  could  be  properly  consumed ;  as,  in  this  manner,  the  smallest  grate  and  the  smau- 
est  amount  of  beating  surface  consistent  with  good  practice  might  be  employed.  It  was  stated  that 
150  lb.  to  160  lb.  of  good  sound  coke  could  be  consumed  per  foot  of  grate  per  hour ;  and,  allowing  for 
inferior  fuel,  an  average  maximum  of  112  lb.  per  foot  of  grate  was  recommended  as  a  general  datum. 
This  determined  the  average  maximum  of  economical  evaporation  to  be  1 6  feet  of  water  per  foot  of  grate 
per  hour,  allowing  9  lb.  of  water  per  pound  of  coke  ;  for  which  85  feet  of  heating  surface  per  foot  of 
grate  should  be  provided.  It  was  accordingly  recommended  that  a  heating  surface  at  least  85  times  the 
grate-area  should  be  adopted  in  practice. 

Such  experiments  as  "  midfeatbers,*'  &c.,  which  were  resorted  to  for  specially  increasing  the  fire-box 
surface,  were  condemned,  as  they  were  considered  to  be  no  better  than  tubes,  whilst  practically  tfaey 
were  inconvenient  and  costly ;  as,  among  other  reasons,  plates  of  -^^  inch  or  ^  inch  in  thickness  were 
employed  to  do  the  work  of  the  tubes,  which  were  less  than  |  inch  in  thickness. 

A  practical  rule  followed  by  some  engineers,  and  stated  to  be  founded  on  extensive  experience,  was 
to  allow  5  feet  of  beating  surface  for  1  foot  of  water  evaporated  per  hour,  and  100  feet  of  evaporating 
fsarface  per  square  foot,  of  grate.  Those  results  were  found  to  agree  witii  the  maximum  rates  recom- 
mended in  the  paper.  It  was  also  argued  that  the  intensity  of  combustion  materially  aflbcted  the 
amount  of  heating  surface  necessary  for  economical  evaporation,  being  less  as  the  intensity  was  greater. 
It  was  contended,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  formula  as  stated  in  the  paper  would  not  apply  to  alT 
engines. 

It  was  further  argued  that,  from  various  causes,  no  formula  could  be  firamed  to  be  of  service  unless  all 
the  circumstances  in  each  case  were  properly  taken  into  account 

As  an  example  of  the  objections  to  long  tubes,  the  results  were  given  of  the  work  done  by  a  luggage 
engine  on  the  London  and  Northwestern  RaUway,  before  and  after  alteration.  That  engine  originally 
had  tubes  14  feet  long,  with  a  total  surface  of  upwards  of  800  feet ;  the  length  of  the  tubes  was  di- 
minished to  4  ft.  9  in.,  and  the  total  surface  was  reduced  to  about  500  feet,  when  it  was  found  that  a 
saving  in  fuel  of  40  per  cent  per  ton  per  mile  moved  was  produced,  with  a  saving  of  23  per  cent,  per 
mile  run ;  the  coke  used  per  ton  per  mile,  with  long  tubes  before  alteration,  being  *504  lb.,  and  with  the 
short  tubes,  -298  lb. 

The  back  pressure  was  contended  to  be  a  serious  drawback  to  the  long-tube  engine,  and  an  example 
was  given  of  a  trial  of  a  ^ngle  engine  on  the  new  plan,  against  two  of  the  ordinary  kind,  of  170  tons 
in  both  casts,  and,  although  the  single  engine  was  43  per  cent  less  powerful  than  the  two  engines  to- 
gether, and  had  20  per  cent  less  heating  siuface,  yet  it  had  performed  the  same  distance  of  1 1 1  miles 
in  ten  minutes  less  time,  and  vrith  8  lb.  per  mile  less  fuel.  This,  it  was  argued,  was  owing  to  the  en- 
gine exerting  a  greater  dynamic  force,  by  being  relieved  from  the  back  pressure  of  the  blast-pipe,  which 
in  the  case  of  the  other  two  was  applied  to  force  the  fire,  and  to  draw  the  heated  air  through  the  long 
tubes. 

By  the  mode  of  placing  the  tube  plate  some  distance  within  the  cylindrical  part  of  the  boiler,  the 
tubes  were  not  liable  to  be  choked  with  cinders,  or  the  draught*to  be  obstructed.  This  plan  also  afford- 
ed an  opportunity  of  reducing  the  size  of  the  tubes  from  1|  inch  diameter  to  If  inch,  giving  in  the 
same  boiler  an  equal  area  of  flue  passage,  whilst  at  the  same  time  the  proportion  of  tube  heating  sur- 
face was  increased  34  per  cent  per  foot  of  length  of  tube,  and  a  very  large  addition  of  flame  surface 
was  gained. 

It  was  further  argued  that  although  the  evaporation  of  water  per  lb.  of  fuel  was  the  test  of  tho 
boiler,  yet  up  to  this  time,  few  if  any  experiments  could  be  implicitiy  relied  upon,  owing  to  the  quanti« 
ties  being  estimated  by  measurement  instead  of  by  weight,  and  without  due  regard  to  the  variation  of 
the  temperature  of  the  water  in  the  tender. 

As  to  the  evaporative  powers  of  marine  boilers  as  compared  with  that  of  the  best  locomotive  boilers, 
if  an  investigation  was  instituted  it  would  be  found  that  the  general  features  of  the  best  tubular  mariuA 
boilers  now  used  in  ocean  navigation  were  nearly  identical  with  those  of  locomotive  boilers,  but  the 
circumstances  under  which  they  were  used  were  very  different  In  the  marine  boilers,  coal  was  used 
instead  of  coke,  and  the  natural  draught  of  tiie  chimney  iubtead  of  the  urging  of  the  blast-pfpe  ic  • 
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keomotiT8y  worked  for  many  weeks  or  months  consecutively,  withoat  ihe  means  of  stopping  for  any  ex« 
teasre  repair,  or  CTen  to  be  cleaned  except  at  long  intervals.  The  following  statement  showed  the 
eooqwratiTo  proportions  and  effect  of  the  two  descriptions  of  boilers : 


In  the  Locomotive  BoUer, 


In  the  Marine  Boiler, 


112 


85 


1  iqatre  foot  of  firegrate   consumed  about 
lb.  of  coke  per  hour. 

1  sqoare  foot    of    firegrate  required    about 
Hjoare  feet  of  firebox  and  tube  surface. 

1  square  foot  of  firegrate  with  the  above  surface 
would  evaporate  1008  lb.  of  water  per  hour. 

1  ajoare  foot    of  flue   surface  would  evaporate 
11*7  lb.  of  water  per  hour. 

1  lb.  of  coke  would  evaporate  9  lb.  of  water. 

1  B.  P.  of  88,000  lb.  lined  1  foot  high  per  min- 
ute, required  about  4  lb.  of  coke  per  hour. 


1  square  foot  of  firegrate  consumed  about  20  lb 

of  coal  per  hour. 
1  square    foot  of    firegrate    required   about  80 

square  feet  of  fireplace  and  tube  surface. 
I  square  foot  of  firegrate  with  the  above  surface 

would  evaporate  170  lb.  of  water  per  hour. 
1  square  foot    of    flue   surface  would  evaporate 

5*66  lb.  of  water  per  hour. 
1  lb.  of  coal  would  evaporate  8*5  lb.  of  water. 
1  H.  F.  of  88,000  lb.  lifted  1  foot  high  per  minute, 

required  about  4*25  lb.  of  coal  per  hour. 

From  this  statement  it  appeared  that  although  the  proportion  between  the  firegrate  and  the  flue 
SQziioet  was  widely  difierent,  the  quantity  of  water  evapoytted,  and  the  power  obtained  by  the 
ooonimption  of  a  given  weight  of  ftiel,  was  nearly  the  same,  when  allowance  was  made  for  the  difference 
b  the  evaporative  power  of  coal  and  coke.  The  possible  maximum  evaporative  power  of  1  lb.  of 
ftrboD,  was  deduced  from  the  results  of  chemical  experiments,  showing  that  1  lb.  of  carbon,  converted 
kto  carbonic  acid,  developed  14,000  units  of  heat,  or  would  raise  14,000  lb.  of  water  through  I"*,  which 
vts  equivalent  to  the  conversion  of  12  lb.  of  water  at  60^  into  steam  of  120  lb. 

A  comparison  was  drawn  between  the  recent  experiments  of  Mr.  Marshall,  on  the  laige  firebox 
et^gine,  and  those  on  the  long  boiler  engine,  made  during  the  Grage  Inquiry,  the  results  being  with  the 
former  a  consumption  of  40  lb.  per  mile  with  an  average  load  of  64  tons,  and  with  the  latter  a 
Monmipticii  of  27  lb.  per  mile  with  a  load  of  nearly  60  tons.  The  recorded  results  of  the  work  of 
Hie  psMger  trains  on  the  Eastern  Counties  line,  for  the  last  half  year,  showed  an  average  consumption 
of  vikB  01^  18  lb.  per  mile  run. 

It  was  contended,  that  hitherto  no  advantages  had  resulted  from  the  extension  of  the  firebox  and  the 
ledactioQ  of  the  length  of  the  tubes,  still  it  was  possible  that  this  innovation  might,  by  directing 
tttentbn  to  the  subject,  lead  to  important  modifications  of  the  structure  of  locomotive  boilers, 
wfaidi  should  possess  compactness,  lightness,  power  of  raising  sufficient  steam  with  rapidity,  for  perform- 
big  the  required  work,  strength  to  resist  the  chance  of  explosions,  and  a  form  calctdated  to  diminish 
tbe  disastrous  e£fects  of  explosions  when  they  occurred,  facility  of  repair,  especially  of  the  firebox, 
vbidi  was  the  part  most  Uable  to  deterioration,  being  most  severely  acted  on  by  the  fire,  and  alsc 
naoiring  more  support  than  the  tubes,  the  latter  being  at  the  same  time  cheaper  and  of  thinner  metal, 
vbalst  by  an  extension  of  their  length  Hne  diameter  of  the  external  shell  of  the  boiler  oould  be  dimin* 
fabed ;  the  firegrate  should  not  be  laiger  than  would  evaporate  the  required  quantity  of  water  into  steam, 
vitfain  a  given  time,  with  the  utmost  practical  economy  of  ftiel,  and  if  that  were  accomplished,  it  was 
*f  little  importance  whether  the  evaporating  heat  was  conununicated  through  the  firebox  or  by  the 
tttbe  surface ;  and  that  up  to  the  present  time  the  results  of  the  eiq)eriment8  upon  the  boiler  with 
e&Iarged  firebox  and  shortened  tubes,  exhibited  rather  a  retrograde  step  than  an  onward  progressive 
movement. 

From  the  "  Report  of  G.  W.  Whistler,  Jr.,"  upon  the  use  of  Anthracite  Coal  in  Locomotive  Engines 
on  the  R<»ft<lfng  Bail  Road,  made  to  the  President  and  Directors  of  that  company,  in  1849,  we  extract 
the  following: 

Tabulated  Comparison  of  Engines  on  Beading  B.  B.— Fuel  Consumed. 


GiMiOrEDfflBM. 

1 

f 

h 

ll 
If 

P 

is 

1^ 

1 

Bdtlmore  Anthraelte  Engines. 
WMd  En^es,  I^^rge. 

a-Mln. 

8.-  •* 

25 

22.5 

19.5 

450 
420 
875 

900 
840 
760 

18 

18-66 

19-28 

9tonscoAL 
ia75c'dsw'd 

la     **    •» 

14,400  giOlfl. 
16.200^*^ 

The  total  weight  of  the  Baltimore  engines  with  coal,  fuel  and  water,  27  tons ;  weight  on  eight 
hiring  wheds,  25  tons ;  do.  on  two  small  trailing  wheels,  2  tons ;  diameter  of  the  boiler,  42  inches 
length  of  tubes,  14  feet:  diameter  do.  2f  inches ;  area  of  grate,  18  feet ;  fire  surface,  957  feet ;  diame* 
ter  of  cylinders,  16-5  mches ;   length  of  stroke,  20  inches.    The  draft  is  regulated  by  the  vaiiabU 
exhanst  in  the  smoke  stack — steam  cut  off  at  half  stroke. 

The  large  8  wheeled  wood  engines — ^total  weight  22*5  tons ;  cylinders  15*5  Inches  in  diameter ;  20  inch 
stroke ;  fire  surface  about  875  ^t ;  and  of  grate  about  12  feet 

The  essential  p<nnt  in  which  the  Baltimore  engines  differ  from  the  wood  engines  is  in  their  having  a 
naeh  kiger  fir^daoe  and  area  of  grate  for  the  combustion  of  coaL 
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The  principal  item  of  excess  of  cost  for  repairs  of  engines  burning  coal  over  those  huming  ivood,  if 
cansed  by  the  destructive  effects  of  a  coal  fire  upon  the  inside  sheets  of  the  fire-box ;  and  when  ht>c, 
(the  soundness  of  which  is  always  uncertain  from  the  manner  m  which  it  is  at  present  made,)  has  been 
oscd  entirely  for  fire-boxes,  the  intense  local  heat  has  very  soon  blistered  and  burned  away  the  sheets  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  coal  fire.  Another  destructive  effect  from  the  use  of  coal  is  its  severity 
on  the  It^s  or  joinings  of  sheets  in  the  fire  place.  To  obviate  this,  copper  sheets  were  substituted  for 
iron  for  a  distance  of  twor  feet  above  the  grate.  The  experience  on  die  Reading  Railroad  with  anthra- 
cite coal  has  developed  a  rapid  and  unexpected  destruction  to  the  copper  sheets,  from  the  meclianical  ac- 
tion of  sharp  partidcs  of  coal,  which  fieck  off  from  the  fresh  coal  when  suddenly  heated,  and  impinge 
upon  and  cut  away  the  copper  sheets  forming  the  sides  of  the  fire-place.  The  extent  of  this  mechan- 
ical action  is  very  limited,  about  fourteen  inches  in  width  through  the  entire  length  of  the  fire-place^ 
seven  inches  above  and  the  same  below  the  surface  of  the  coal  fire.  In  the  line  of  the  stay  bolts  both  ver- 
tically and  horizontally,  the  copper  retains  its  original  thickness ;  and  upon  the  copper  sheet  below  the  tube 
or  flue  sheet  there  is  no  indication  of  wear,  for  the  particles  of  coal  which  are  carried  towards  the  tubes 
bank  against,  and  protect  this  sheet  On  the  **  Baltimore  "  the  copper  lasted  fourteen  months,  about  one 
third  of  the  time  experience  had  proved  similar  fire-places  to  last  in  engines  burning  bituminous  coal 
on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad.  In  addition  to  the  extra  wear  of  fire  sheets,  the  occasional  melt- 
ing of  grate  bars,  the  increased  liability  to  leakage,  the  wear  and  destruction  to  the  ends  of  the  tubes 
by  cauUdng,  &c,  and  the  accumulation  %nd  igniting  of  fine  coal  in  tlie  smoke  box,  all  produce  their 
share  of  extra  expense  for  repairs  over  wood  burning  engines. 

Experience  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  in  the  use  of  coal  for  locomotive  engines. 

Table  showing  the  amount  of  Fuel  consumed  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  at  different  periods  from  1888 
tolS48.  .  


DkU. 

Weight  of  Engine 
on  Driviof  Whaela. 

PoriUon  of  Boiler. 

GroM  loada. 

Milea  ran. 

Fool  eoiuunwd. 

1888 

4    Tons 

Upright 

28  Tons 

80 

1.15  Tons  Anthracite. 

1884 

T.6   »• 

u 

45      " 

80 

1.25      " 

1888 

8.5   " 

** 

50      " 

60 

1.5        " 

1S40 

10.6   " 

ii 

60      " 

60 

1.26      " 

1S40 

10.5   " 

u 

60      " 

60 

1.         « Bituminous. 

IWl 

9.75" 

" 

60      " 

80 

1.65      "          " 

1841 

fi.5    " 

Horizontal 

40      " 

80 

2.05  Cords  of  Wood. 

1841 

19.88" 

Upright 

140      " 

80 

8.18  Tons  Bituminous. 

1S41 

8.25"     • 

Horizontal 

60      " 

80 

8.18  Cords  of  Wood. 

ia« 

28.5   " 

it 

225      " 

SO 

8.25  Tons  Bituminous, 

184S 

10.5    " 

Upright 

60      " 

80 

1.25      " 

1^48 

10.     " 

Horizontal 

60      " 

80 

1.08      " 

ims 

10.     " 

•1 

60      » 

SO 

2.75  C^rds  of  Wood. 

1848 

10.     « 

u 

60      " 

SO 

1.5S  Tons  of  Coke. 

1848 

28.5    " 

" 

200      " 

80 

2.25     "  Bituminous. 

1843 

28.5   " 

" 

275      " 

98 

2.6       " 

1  ton  of  Bituminous  coal  =  1.25  tons  Anthracite  coaL 

1  ton  of  Bituminous  coal  =  2.12  Cords  of  Wood. 

1  ton  of  Anthracite  coal  =  1.75  Cords  of  Wood. 
By  an  examination  of  this  table,  it  will  be  seen  what  experience  alone  can  do  in  reducing  expendi- 
tures ;  for  it  will  be  easy  to  detect  the  same  engine  through  a  period  of  years,  and  see  her  progressive 
economy  in  the  consumption  of  fuel.  Time  and  experience  alone  have  accomplished  this,  and  much 
may  be  expected  for  the  Reading  Railroad,  when  by  a  more  general  use  of  anthracite  coal,  it  phall  be 
regEirded  less  as  a  matter  for  experiment,  than  an  important  element  of  railway  jgcce^s  to  be  perfected 
with  care  and  attention.  J^ 

Extra  cost  per  year  over  Wood  Engines  for  each  23.5  ton  Coal  Engine  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad  from  the  use  of  Bituminous  Coal : 

Cost  for  renewing  fire-place $100.00 

Two  sets  c' fire  bars,  1000  lbs.  cast  iron,  at  2^  c. 25.00 

Renewing  ends  of  Tubes,  caulking,  &c 100.00 

Extra  work,  caulking,  &c 25.00 

$250.00. 

By  these  experiments  and  dates  from  the  Reading  and  from  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rnilroads,  it  wai 
satisfactorily  proved,  even  at  the  date  of  the  report,  1849,  that  in  an  economical  point  of  view  coal  en- 
gines are  superior  to  those  burning  wood.  Since  that  time  further  improvements  have  been  made,  and 
at  present  almost  the  entire  hauling  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  the  Reading,  the  Pennsylvania  Central 
and  their  connections,  and  the  Bran<h  Coal  Railroads,  is  performed  by  coal  engines,  either  anthracite 
or  bituminous. 

Marine  Boilers. — We  are  very  much  in  the  dark  as  to  the  true  principles  upon  which  to  design  a 
marine  boiler,  which  shall  produce  the  greatest  effect  with  the  least  stowage,  and  first  cost,  subsequent 
labor,  and  fuel.  The  best  that  can  be  done  is  to  determine  which  of  these  considerations  shall  have  the 
least  weight,  and  to  be  governed  accordingly,  looking  as  a  guide  to  practice,  rather  than  any  assumed 
theoretical  principles.  The  object  aimed  at  in  marine  boilers  is,  in  general,  to  reduce  the  .space  coca- 
pied  by  the  boilers  to  the  least  possible,  consistent  with  the  efiect  to  be  produced,  and  at  the  s^ime  time 
not  to  lose  sight  of  the  necessity  for  proper  space  for  cleaning  and  repairing.  A  certain  pn)porfcion 
between  the  area  of  the  grate  and  the  total  heating  surface  has  been  found  productive  of  die  beat  re- 
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mite,  with  a  given  description  of  fuel,  but  an  alteration  in  the  quality  of  the  fuel  used  will  oe  found  to 
iffert  this  result  materially. 

Again,  the  famed  Cornish  boiler,  which  has  exhibited  the  greate«t  amdtint  of  work  with  the  least 
fnel,  is  arranged  on  the  principle  of  slow  combustion,  and  an  extended  flue  surface,  while  the  locomo- 
tive boiler,  on  the  contrary,  is  dependent  for  its  effect  upon  a  quick  combustion  and  a  short  and  direct 
draaglit  Hence  we  see  the  improbability  that  any  one  form  of  boiler  will  ever  bo  likely  to  fulfill  all 
the  yaried  conditions  under  which  they  may  be  placed.  As  before  remarked,  for  stationary  boilers  the 
fleneral  proportions  have  been  measurably  determined — that  is  to  say,  for  every  cubic  yard  of  capacity 
fithe  boiler,  there  shall  be  a  square  yard  of  fire-surface,  and  a  square  foot  of  fire-grate,  and  one-half 
jhe  contents  of  boiler  to  be  water,  and  the  other  half  steam  room.  These  proportions  have  given  good 
resdta,  but  are  too  bulky  for  economical  stowage  on  shipboard,  and  as  constructed  for  land  use,  are ,  de- 
ficient in  steam  power. 

Marine  boilers  are  of  necessity  either  flue  or  tubular  boilers,  since  the  flame  must  be  within  the  shell 
of  the  boiler  ;  but  in  this  arrangement  they  are  almost  as  various  as  the  makers.  The  evaporation  of 
marine  boilers  per  lb.  of  coal  is  considerably  less  than  that  of  stationary  boilers ;  reckoning  the  latter  at 
firom  8  to  10  lbs.  of  water  evaporated  per  lb.  of  coal,  that  of  marine  boilers  will  be  from  6  to  8.  The 
proportion  of  fire  surface  to  grate,  taken  from  an  average  of  65  boilers  in  BartoVs  Marine  Boilers,  is  28 
to  1 ;  of  grate  to  area  of  chimney,  6.3  to  1 ;  the  amount  of  coal  consumed  per  hour  per  square  foot  of 
grate,  26  lbs.  The  boilers  from  which  an  average  la.  thus  taken  include  about  all  the  varieties  used  on 
oar  ri?er  and  ocean  boats,  and  of  which  we  now  proceed  to  give  examples  of  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant 

BOILERS,  American,  The  intense  heat  produced  by  anthracite  coal  cannot  be  observed  in  steam- 
boilers,  except  by  it<)  effect  in  the  amount  of  steam  generated. 

Many  person^  remarking  the  much  greater  volume  of  flame  in  puddling  and  other  furnaces,  have 
attribated  the  difference  to  the  superior  arrangement  of  the  furnaces,  and  have  anticipated  great  results 
from  the  adoDtion  of  the  same  pUux  in  steam-boilers. 


[Fig.  414.  The  stenmboftt  ^  New 
York,"  built  by  H.  R.  l>i  kham  and 
Co^haa  one  copper  boiler,  one  cii- 
gine,  4D-inch  cvlinder,  7^  stroke ;  eo- 
tire  sorlbce,  1(MI64,  viz. : 

Direct  or  fumace  ....     ins 
Tubular   1475 


Burns  anthracite  coal,  wilhoiit  a 
blower,  at  the  rate  of  liaJf  a  ton  per 
boor;  keeps  12  incht'^  steam,  cuts 
off  at  i:  350  H-inch  tubes. 

Now  bums  woud,  on  account  of 
faijury  to  the  copper  by  the  authm- 


lliis  errooeous  condusioa  is  the  result  of  ignorance,  or  of  inattention  to  the  fact  that  in  steam-boilen 
file  flames  are  partially  extinguished  by  coming  in  contact  with  surfaces,  comparatively  cold,  highly  con 
docting,  since  the  heat  of  the  metallic  plates  of  the  boiler  can  never  be  much  above  the  boihng  pomt 
of  water;  whereas,  the  walla  of  the  fumace  being  non-conductors,  and  of  consequence  almost  of  the 
temperature  of  the  furnace,  inclose  all  the  heat,  and  produce  naturally  a  different  appearance  in  the 
flune.  The  intensity  of  the  heat  generated  in  any  fumace  or  boiler  by  a  given  amount  of  fuel,  depends 
alone  txpoo  the  velocitv  of  the  current  of  air ;  or,  m  other  words,  upon  the  amount  of  oxygen  brought 
into  contact  with  it  without  any  reference  whatever  to  the  way  in  which  the  heat  so  generated  is  dis- 
•ipated  or  disposed  ofl 
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Stkvknb*  boilers. — A  complete  revolution  has  taken  place  during  the  last  ten  years  in  the  form  of  the 
boilers  of  steamboats  plying  on  the  lakes  and  rivers  of  the  Northern  States ;  tliis  change  is  the  re&ult  of 
the  introduction  of  anthracite,  and  the  many  experiments  made  to  discover  that  form  of  grate  and  boiler 
best  adapted  to  its  combustion. 

The  editor  has  collected,  with  considerable  labor  and  care,  all  the  best  forms,  selecting  such  only  as 
experience  has  approved  and  extensively  adopted.  These  are  laid  down  in  as  plain  a  manner  as  pes 
sible,  sections  of  each  showing  their  general  structure. 


f 


i® 


I 
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In  the  year  1887,  Robert  L.  Stevens,  Esq.,  constructed  a  pab-  of  boilers,  of  tubular  form,  for  his  steam- 
boat **  Independence,"  plying  between  South  Amboy  andf  New  York,  of  which  Figs.  416  and  416 
are  correct  representations,  the  form  of  which  was  well  adapted  to  the  burning  of  Se  new  species  of 
fuel  by  the  assistance  of  bellows,  or  what  is  ordinarily  termed  the  fan. 

No  difficulty  was  ever  found  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  purpose  they  were  intended  to  effect,  and 
though  many  improvements  have  since  that  time  been  adopted,  they  are  still  working  satisfactorily. 

To  Mr.  Stevens  belongs  the  credit  of  first  establishing  the  water-bridge ;  which  serves  the  purpose 
of  protecting  the  mouth  of  the  tubes,  and  preventing  the  heat  of  the  furnace  from  burning  them  out 
This  is  one  of  the  most  important  features  of  Mr.  Stevens*  arrangement,  and  has  since  been  adoptetl  by 
many  otlier  engineers. 

Another  curious  and  useful  form  of  boiler  is  shown  by  Fig.  414,  two  of  which  were  built  by  Mr 
Stevens  for  the  steamboat  "  New  York." 
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The  shell  or  crown  is  nearly  of  the  form  of  a  parabola,  beautifully  adapted  to  the  end  desgnec 
See  Y\s.  417. 

With  a  very  great  expansion  of  surface  and  great  breadth  of  furnace  below,  there  being  a  small 
quantity  of  water  for  so  large  a  generating  surface,  savins  a  great  deal  of  weighty  which  is  of  ^eat  im- 
portance, particularly  in  river  boats,  this  TOiler  has  the  advantage  of  being  easily  braced,  and  the  centre 
of  ^Yity  being  very  low  down, — a  happy  and  important  arrangement  in  the  boats  on  the  Hudson,  in 
vhich  the  boilers  are  placed  on  the  guards  of  the  boat  on  deck. 

Several  examples  are  added  to  illustrate  similar  and  other  methods. 


Kg  417  is  a  boiler,  built  by  R  R.  Dunham  and  Co.,  for  steamboat  "New  York* 


Foot  of  this,  Figs.  418  and  419,  for  steamboat  "Empire,"  built  by  T.  F.  Secor  and  Co.,  which  has 
two  engines,  each  of  48-inch  cylinder,  12  feet  stroke,  and  uses  anthracite  o-»al,  with  blowers. 
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Figi.  420  and  421.  The  steamboat  "  Belle",  built  by  T.  F.  Secor  and  Co.,  has  1  engine  of  50-hiek 
cylinder.  10  feet  stroke ;  136  cubic  feet  in  cylinder,  which'  gives,  in  proportion  to  the  boiler,  11  pj^j  to  1 
Uses  anthracite,  with  a  blower. 


Fire  surface  in  this  boiler. 

In  the  steam  chimney 12000 

"      front  connection 85089 

"      return  flues 477062 

"      back  connection 114000 

"      main  flues 621*028 

"      furnace,  bridge-wall,  <tc. 218*062 

Total  number  of  square  feet  in  boiler 1528*081 

422. 


V 


428. 
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Two  of  this,  Figs.  422  and  428,  are  m  use  in  the  steamboat  "  Columbia,"  built  by  T.  F.  Secor  ana 
Oo.  She  has  one  engine,  43-ioch  cylinder,  with  1 1  feet  stroke.  Ill  cubic  feet  in  cylinder,  which  givea 
15Y^<»^  to  1.    Uses  anthracite,  with  blowers. 

Fire  surface  in  this  boiler. 

In  the  furnace,  &c 163028 

Main  flues 811000 

Back  end  connection 76*087 

Return  flues 241*014 

Front  connection 63*107 

In  the  steam  chimney ^.  7*065 

Total  number  of  square  feet  in  boile** 860*801 
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One  of  this,  Figs.  424  and  425,  for  two  hiffh-pressure  engines,  built  bj  T.  F.  Secob  and  Co^  in  use 
'fcr  a  screw  propeller  boat,  with  20-inch  cylinders,  and  2  feet  stroke.  8  cubic  feet  in  cylinders,  which 
girei  66  to  1.    Uses  anthracite,  with  blowers. 

Fire  surface  in  this  boiler. 

Furnace 69*103 

Main  flues 228081 

Back  end  connection 48'045 

Return  flues 179072 

Front  end  connection 29*110 

Steam  chimney 4*104 


Total  number  of  square  feet  in  bciler 547*515 


Two  of  this,  Figs.  426  and  427, 
fc»?  coo  engine  of  25^ia  cylinder,  wii 


in  use  on  steamboat  **  John  Mason,"  built  by  T.  F.  Sbcob  and  Co., 

.        ^  ,  with  6  ft  stroke.    Estimated  weight  of  each,  8834  lbs.     Estimated  fire 

fcrface,  347  square  ft    21  cubic  ft  in  cylinder,  which  gives  83  io  1.    Uses  anthracite,  without  blower*. 
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Two  of  this,  Pigs.  428  and  429,  used  for  steamboat  '*Troj/  built  by  T.  F.  Seoor  and  Co,  has  twi 
iGjpnes  of  44-incli  cylinder,  and  10  feet  stroke.    Uses  anthracite. 

Fire  Mur/ace  in  this  bailer. 

Front  of  furnace 18*90 

Sides  of  ditto 86-00 

Top  of  ditto '76-60 

Bndge-wall 18-00 

*             Between  bridge-wall  and  flues 20O0 

Between  flues,  back  and  front 17*26 

Laige  flues 167*82 

Small  ditto 408*60 

Return  ditto 471*60 

Steam  chinmey 10*40 

Back  end 26*10 

Connection  around  flues 102*00 

Front  of  return 62*60 

Return 11*20 

Fire  mrfiioe  of  this  boiler 1488*82 
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Pig*  430  and  481.     The  steamboat  «  Globe,"  built  by  T.  F.  Seoor  and  Co,  has  ooe  en^o  of  41- 
■ch  cylinder,  with  11  feet  stroke.    100  cuUc  feet  in  the  cylinder,  which  gives  lOV^  to  1. 
Uses  anthracite  coal,  with  a  blower. 


) 


481. 


III111I     '     M     f     I     '     <     '-afad 


i 


hiprovementM  in  steam-boilers — By  James  Montgomert,  Memphis,  Tenn.  These  improvements  have 
■  vew  an  economical  mode  of  using  the  fuel ;  the  establishing  of  a  perfect  circulation  of  the  water 
ftroqgfa  the  tubes ;  the  depositing  of  sedimentary  matter  in  a  receptacle  below  the  fire,  and  the  pre- 
Teotio^  of  the  passing  of  water,  from  foaming  or  other  causes,  into  the  steam-pipe  and  cylinder. 

f%.  432  is  a  vertical  section  through  the  centre  of  the  boiler,  and  through  the  furnace  attached 
theitta 

llg.  433  is  a  view  of  a  part  of  the  boiler,  supposing  the  furnace  part  to  be  removed,  and  a  vertical 
wctioD  to  be  made  of  the  sectional  part  in  the  line  X  X  of  Fig.  482   and  at  right  angles  thereto 

482.  488. 


Fig.  484  is  a  top  view  of  the  termination  of  the  boiler-tubes,  and  of  the  ahell  of  case  by  which  they 
tfe  surrounded. 

F^.  435  is  a  front  view  of  the  furnace  and  boiler.  In.  each  of  these  figures,  where  the  same  parts 
«ccor,  they  are  designated  bjr  the  same  letters  of  reference. 

The  boiler,  in  that  part  which  surrounds  the  tubes,  is  formed  of  two  concentric  vertical  cylinders,  ex- 
cepting where  the  heat  and  flame  from  the  furnace  is  introduced,  and  where  the  gaseous  products  of 
cunbostion  escape  to  be  conducted  off  by  the  flue.  A  is  the  outer,  and  A*  the  inner  shell  of  the  boiler, 
With  a  water  space  A*  between  them.    B  B  are  the  tubes,  which  pass  through,  and  are  made  fast  to 
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two  beads,  C  0  and  D  D,  that  are  oonyex  upwards.  £  E  is  the  steam  space,  and  F  the  water  lina 
G  G  is  that  part  of  the  boiler  which  is  below  the  lower  tube-head  C  0,  and  H  H  the  bottom  of  the 
boiler.  This  bottom  is  convex  outwards,  and  may  be  either  spherical  or  conical ;  and  as  the  direct  heal 
from  the  fire  is  never  applied  to  this  bottom,  the  water  contained  between  it  and  the  lower  tube-head 
0  0  is  in  a  state  of  comparative  quiescence,  in  consequence  of  which  the  sedimentary  matter  which 


485. 


484. 


forms  mcrustations  on  the  bottom  and  other  parts  of  boilers,  as  ordinarily  constructed,  will  settle  down 
in  this  part  in  a  loose  unaggregated  state.  At  I,  in  the  centre  of  this  bottom,  is  placed  a  blow-off  valve, 
denominated  a  mud-valve,  and  which  may  be  opened  when  requisite,  for  the  purpose  of  blowing  iff  the 
accumulated  sediment,  whidi  it  will  do  effectuajly  without  occasioning  any  oonsiderable  waste  of  water. 
J  J  is  the  firoH^hamber  of  the  furnace,  K  the  grate-bars,  and  L  the  ashpit 


487. 


438. 
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Hie  furnace  is  placed  in  such  a  manner  as  that  the  direct  heat  from  it  shall  enter  among  the  tubes  B  £^ 
At  their  upper  section,  above  a  diaphragm  or  partition  M  M,  over  which  the  draft  will  pass  as  indicated 
by  the  arrows^  and  then  int«  the  lower  flue  space  M*  M*,  and  around  the  furnace  to  the  chimney  O 
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The  furnace  is  surrounded  with  a  water  space  P  P,  which  communicates  with  the  water  in  the  boil? 
m,  This  furnace  may  be  placed  lower  down  if  desired,  and  the  heat  be  made  to  impinge  directly  oi 
the  lower  part  of  the  tubes,  but  we  are  well  assured  that  the  arrangement  as  represented  will  be  foimd 
to  be  the  best 

489. 


23' 


A| 


C       2 


t: 


BeWw  the  upper  head  of  the  boiler  is  placed  a  metallic  shield  Q  Q,  leaving  an  annubr  steam  spact 
if  a  few  mches  around  it^  which  will,  in  a  great  degree,  repress  the  foaroinu;  of  the  water  when  tl.€ 
psMore  is  taken  off  by  the  admittance  of  steam  into  the  cylinder,  and  will  tnereby  prevent  the  injuii 


0CS,  and  frequently  destructive,  result  of  the  entrance  of  water  with  the  steam.    Under  this  arrange^ 
nent  i-f  the  shield,  the  steam  b  drawn  equally  from  all  parts  of  the  circunifeieuco  of  tlie  boiler. 
The  production  of  a  free  and  perfect  circulation  of  tl)e  water  in  a  boiler  has  frequently  been  aiaoJ 
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at,  but  has  not,  we  believe,  been  heretofore  attained.  But  by  this  plan  of  arranging  the  parts  of  tfa* 
boiler  in  such  a  way  as  that  its  bottom  shall  not  be  subjected  to  the  direct  action  of  the  heat,  and  of 
introducing  it  laterally  among  the  vertical  tubes,  we  not  only  allow  of  the  depositing  of  the  sediment  as 
stated,  but  cause  a  decided  and  rapid  circulation,  preventing  all  incrustation  on  the  interior  of  the  tubes, 
and  augmenting  the  generation  of  steam.  To  clean  out  any  ashes  that  may  accumulate  around  the 
lowsr  ends  of  the  tubes,  an  opening,  closed  in  the  manner  of  a  man-hole,  must  be  prepared,  as 
at  R,  or  in  any  other  convenient  situation.  S  S  S,  Fig.  435  are  the  ordinary  openings  into  the  fire- 
chamber. 

The  improvements  in  this  patent  consist  in  arranging  the  fire-chamber  or  furnace  of  a  tubular  boiler 
at  the  side,  so  that  the  heat  snail  act  on  the  upper  half  of  the  tubes,  in  combination  with  a  diaphragm 
or  partition,  and  flue  to  carry  off  the  flame,  heated  air,  <&c.,  to  act  on  the  lower  half  of  the  tubes  after 
acting  on  the  upper  half,  as  herein  described. 

The  patentee  also  claims  the  makmg  of  the  bottom  of  the  boiler  of  a  conical  or  dished  form,  with  a 
mud  or  blow-off  valve  in  the  lowest  part  of  the  concavity,  in  combination  with  the  vertical  tubes  com 
municating  with  tlie  bottom  in  the  manner  herein  described,  to  permit  the  deposit  of  the  sediment, 
there  being  a  water  space  surrounding  them  to  induce  a  circulation  of  the  water  up  the  tubes  and  dowp 
the  surrounding  water  space,  to  wash  the  sediment  towards  the  mud  or  blow-off  valve,  as  herein  de 
scribed. 

Steamship  Osprey'i  boilers. — These  boilers,  represented  in  Figs.  436,  437,  and  438,  were  built 
early  in  the  spring  of  1850,  and  are  the  same,  in  general  arrangement,  as  that  of  the  Earl  of 
Dundonald. 

A  A,  fire-doors ;  B  B,  ash-pits ;  C  C,  furnaces ;  D,  vertical  tubes ;  E,  flue,  in  all  the  figures. 

Boilers  of  the  steam-ships  Atlantic,  Pacific^  Baltic,  and  Arctic — Figs.  439  and  440. — The  only  dif- 
ference between  these  boilers  and  those  of  Dundonald  is  in  the  furnaces,  which  are  here  double,  one 
being  above  the  other,  caused  by  the  necessity  of  obtaining  more  grate  surface  than  could  be  obtained 
with  one  range  of  furnaces,  the  objection  that  had  been  urged  against  allowing  the  heat  to  act  against 
the  whole  length  of  the  tube  having,  by  experiment,  been  found  to  be  without  cause. 

A  A,  fire-doors ;  B  B,  ash-pits ;  C  C.  furnaces ;  D,  vertical  tubes ;  E,  flue,  in  both  figures 


Improved  steam-boiler — By  Wji.  E.  Mjlligan,  New  York  City.  Fig.  441  represents  the  bodcr. 
^be  nature  of  this  invention  consists  in  a  new  arrangement  of  flues,  tubes,  and  water  spaces  within  a 
boiler  for  generating  steam,  whereby  is  presented  a  much  enlarged  amount  of  surface  to  the  action  oi 
heat 

The  construclion  is  as  follows :  Tlie  general  external  appearance  of  this  boiler  is  as  of  usual  raase,  ti9 
IS  also  the  construction  and  arrangement  of  the  furnace  within  it,  but  upon  the  upper  side  of  ihu  fire- 
place* a  is  placed  a  scries  of  f  i-es  6*  of  a  number  and  cinacitv  sufficient  to  carry  off  readily  the  products 
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.jf  eombostioo  from  the  furnace.  These  flues  open  into  a  horizontal  flue  c,  Tvhidi  is  placed  above  the 
furnace  and  below  the  water  line  of  the  boiler.  Back  of  the  furnace  a,  and  near  to  the  bottom  of  the 
boiler,  is  another  horizontal  flue  dy  and  between  these  horizontal  flues  is  a  series  of  vertical  flues,  similar 
tr  the  flues  6,  but  necessarilv  longer,  as  shown  at  E,  and  these  flues  are  for  the  purpose  of  conveying 
the  products  of  combustion  from  the  upper  to  the  lower  horizontal  flue.  Through  the  centre  of  each  of 
the  Tcrtical  flues  £  is  placed  a  tube /)  of,  say,  one  half  the  diameter  of  the  flue,  and  these  tubes  extend 
from  the  upper  tube-sheet  of  the  horizontal  flue  <?,  through  the  lower  tube-sheet  of  the  flue  d,  as  shown. 
The  vater  passes  through  these  tubes,  and  the  purpose  of  them  is  to  present  greater  surface  for  the 
absorptioo  of  heat,  as  well  as  to  insure  the  circulation  of  the  water  withm  the  boiler.  From  the  lower 
horizootal  flue  <f,  the  product  of  combustion  is  eitlier  conveyed  directly  into  the  chimney,  or  it  may  be 
reianed  to  another  upper  flue  c',  through  the  flues  E' ;  thence  again  to  another  lower  flue  (/',  through 
the  floe  £" ;  and  thence  into  the  chimney  by  means  of  the  flues  6',  as  shown ;  one,  two,  or  more  fur- 
naces arranged  with  flues  and  tubes  thus  constructed,  may  be  placed  within  the  same  shell,  sufficient 
space  being  left  between  them,  as  shown,  for  the  circulation  of  the  water. 

The  practical  operation  is  this :  The  water  in  the  boiler  risin/j^  above  the  upper  horizontal  flue  flUs 
the  tubes/,  and  surrounds  all  the  flues.  The  product  of  combustion  passes  from  the  flue  c  through  the 
vertical  flues  £,  parting  with  its  heat  on  the  one  side  to  the  water  surrounding  those,  and  on  the  other 
to  the  water  within  the  tubes/.  The  water  contained  in  the  tubes  is  much  more  rapidly  heated  than 
that  surrounding  the  flues,  as  its  volume  is  less,  and  hence  by  known  laws  a  regular  and  perfect  circula- 
tioD  takes  place  within  the  boiler. 

The  patentee  does  not  mean  or  intend  to  limit  himself  to  the  precise  form  of  construction  herein  set 
forth,  as  it  is  obvious  that  if  desirable  the  flues  c  and  d  may  be  placed  vertically,  and  the  others  may 
be  horizon  taL 

What  Uie  patentee  claims  as  his  own  invention  is  the  general  arrangement  of  the  tubes  and  flues  of 
the  boiler  in  the  manner  described ;  that  is  to  say,  the  water  tubes  connected  with  an  upper  and  lower 
tube-sheet,  in  combination  with  the  flues  of  less 'length  than  the  tubes,  which  flues  are  also  connected 
with  an  upper  and  lower  flue-sheet,  whereby  two  horizontal  flues  are  formed  in  such  connection  with 
each  other  by  means  of  the  vertical  flues,  that  the  product  of  combustion  from  the  fireplace  shall  pass 
into  (he  upper  horizontal  flue,  and  thence  down  the  vertical  flues  into  the  lower  horizontal  flue,  having 
thus  the  facility  of  parting  with  its  heat  on  the  one  hand  by  radiation  through  the  flues  to  the  water 
spaces  surrounding  them,  and  on  the  other  through  the  tubes  to  the  water  circulating  through  those; 
•od  this  whether  the  Raid  tuh*»s  and  flues  are  placed  vertically  or  horizontallv 
A.  4-tt.  B.  448.  C.  444. 


Boiler  invented  by  E.  A.  Bourry.     Figs.  442,  443,  444. 

The  aim  of  the  inventor  of  this  boiler  has  not  been,  like  with  many  others,  to  obtain  an  incredible 
■ring  of  fuel,  but  to  insure  great  safety,  combined  with  restriction  of  space  and  cost. 

The  cylindrical  form  of  boilers  is  the  best  adapted  for  high-pressure  steam :  and  the  smaller  the 
diameter,  the  more  the  boiler  will  he  able  to  stand.  Boilers  of  small  diameter  have  been  in  use  these 
many  years  with  great  success,  for  the  working  of  stationary  engines,  but  on  board  of  vessels  they  are 
Karcely  applicable,  because — Ist,  Boilers  are  required  with  internal  fire ;  2d,  such  boilers  must  be  in 
great  number,  which  occasions  a  very  awkward  disposfLion  and  management;  and,  3d,  a  given  quantity 
of  fuel  is  burned  more  economically  on  one  large  grate,  than  on  several  small  ones,  as  with  the  former 
it  requires  less  draught,  and  the  combustion  is  more  complete. 

Now,  to  combine  a  boiler  of  a  small  diameter,  with  a  large  heating  and  grate  surface  and  interna] 
fire,  seems  at  the  first  sight  to  be  next  to  impossible,  and  yet  this  boiler  embraces  all  those  qualities. 
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A  is  a  crosa-section  tbrongli  the  fire  and  smoke  box ;  b  is  a  front  view ;  and  c  is  a^  longitudinal  •eo> 
tion,  showing  the  whole  internal  arrangement.  The  boiler  consists  of  two  cylindrical  parts,  placed 
above  each  other :  the  lower  part  contains  the  fire-box,  bridge-wall,  and  main-flaes ;  the  npper  one  con- 
tains tlie  return-flues,  smoke-box^  and  steam-room.  If  space  or  convenience  require  it,  the  boiler  may 
be  made  much  shorter,  in  dispensing  with  the  main-flues,  in  which  case  the  return-flues  can  be  made 
of  a  smaller  diameter.  It  will  be  seen  in  the  drawing,  that  the  two  cylinders  are  not  entire,  but  are  as 
if  a  slit  was  cut  out  on  each  of  them,  all  the  way  along,  and  both  joined  there  together,  which  leaves  a 
free  passage  to  both  water  and  steam.  But  as,  at  the  juncrion  of  both  cylinders,  the  boiler  would  have 
a  tendency  to  open  outwards,  this  is  prevented  by  a  strong  iron  bar  being  placed  in  each  hollow,  and 
both  kept  securely  together  by  a  number  of  traversing  bolts  a. 

The  boilers  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  of  the  Collins  Ime  of 
ocean  steamers,  are  designed  from  that  of  Lord  Dundonald,  patent- 
ed in  England,  Jan.  19,  1843,  a  longitudmal  flection  of  which  if 
here  shown,  (Fig.  445.) 

The  earl  says,  "  This  figure  shows  a  section  of  apparatus  for 
generating  steam  for  steam  engines,  constructed  according  to  this 
part  of  my  invention,  and  the  apparatus  is  composed  partly  of 
tubes  or  hollow  surfaces,  the  interior  of  wlucu  are  open  to 
the  water  spaces  of  the  boiler,  with  which  the  tubes  are  com- 
bined. Such  boiler  or  outer  vessel  may  be  varied  in  shape  so  long  as  there  be  a  chamber  as  here- 
after described,  between  the  furnace  and  the  fire-place  and  the  chinmey.  K  K  is  a  steam  boiler, 
which  may  be  of  a  square  or  cylindrical  section,  or  other  convenient  figure ;  L  is  the  fire-place, 
M  M  M  M  is  a  rectangular  chamber,  there  being  a  number  of  tubes  or  hollow  surfaces  in  the  upright 
position,  through  which  the  water  flows  in  consequence  of  the  water  therein  becoming  hotter  than 
other  parts  of  the  boiler.  The  heat  of  the  fire  passes  into  the  chamber  M  at  N,  over  the  bridge  O,  at 
the  end  of  the  furnace  or  fire-place  ;  and  the  passage  P,  from  the  chamber  M  into  the  flue  or  chinmey, 
if  situated  as  low  as  possible,  in  order  that  the  greater  heat  of  the  vapors  may  be  retained  in  the 
chamber  M  M,  for  it  will  be  readily  understood  that  the  more  highly  heated  vapors  or  products  of  com- 
bustion will  occupy  the  upper  part  of  the  chamber  M  M,  and  the  draught  into  the  chimney  will  only 
carry  off  the  cooler  parts  of  the  vapors,  the  more  highly  heated  being  comparatively  in  a  quiescent 
state,  at  the  upper  part  of  the  chamber  M ;  and  it  is  the  peculiar  arrangement  of  the  chamber  M 
within  a  steam  boiler,  when  containing  tubes  or  hollow  surfaces,  and  combined  with  the  outlet  P  into 
the  chimney,  so  as  to  leave  a  considerable  space  above  it  (for  the  more  highly  heated  vapors  to  be 
re<-ained  in  the  chamber  M),  which  constitutes  the  peculiar  character  of  my  invention.  Z  is  an  opening 
into  the  chimney  at  the  upper  part  of  the  chamber  M  M,  to  facilitate  the  getting  up  of  a  draught  when 
fi*^  lighting  a  tire,  it  being  closed  at  all  other  times ;  Y  is  a  steam  pipe  in  connection  with  the  upper 
part  of  the  boiler,  having  a  stop-cock ;  this  pipe  is  drilled  with  many  small  holes  in  the  direction 
towards  the  chimney,  by  which  numerous  jets  of  steam  can  be  projected  amongst  the  tubes,  in  order  to 
flweep  away  the  dust  and  ashes  when  required.  I  would  remark  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  the 
tubes  in  an  upright  position." 

.  Such  is  the  Earl  of  Dundonald's  account  of  his  invention*  This  boiler  is  superior  to  all  that  have 
preceded  it,  and  is  identical  with  those  now  in  use  on  board  the  steamer  Osprey,  with  the  exception  that 
her  boilers  have  not  the  opening  Z,  or  the  steam  pipe  Y,  both  of  which  woiid  be  an  improvement. 

In  December,  1845,  Jas.  Montgomery  took  out  his  patent  for  a  tubular  boiler,  of  which  a  description 
has  already  been  given,  the  distinguishing  feature  of  which  is  a  horizontal  diaphragm  placed  about 
midway  in  the  tubes.  Several  of  these  boilers  were  introduced  into  vessels  of  moderate  size,  and  several 
were  employed  for  stationary  purposes,  and  effected  a  considerable  saving  of  fuel  when  they  had 
supplanted  ot'-ir  boilers. 

The  succes.-?  attending  the  Montgomery  boiler  in  this  country  called  the  attention  of  those  interest- 
ed in  marine  navigation  to  them ;  and  when  the  steamers  Atlantic  and  Pacific  were  begun  under  the 
direction  of  ]SIr.  £.  K.  Collins,  of  New  York,  he  caused  a  large  number  of  experiments  to  be  made  with 
vertical  tubular  boilers  for  use  in  salt  water.  The  performance  of  the  steamboat  Jonas  C.  Heartt,  with 
Montgomery's  boiler,  was  carefully  noted  for  several  days,  being  equal  in  time  to  a  trip  to  Europe. 

It  being  satisfactorily  ascertained  that  the  tubes  would  not  choke  up,  but,  on  the  contrary,  would 
keep  perfectly  free  from  scale,  Mr.  Collins  concluded  to  adopt  some  form  of  vertical  tubular  boiler,  and 
determined  to  test  the  use  of  vertical  tubular  boilers — in  fact,  the  boiler  of  Dundonald.  After  a  series 
of  experiments,  proving  that  there  was  no  objection,  the  boilers  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  were 
designed  by  his  cnief  engineer,  John  Farron,  jr. 

The  only  difference  between  these  boilers  and  those  of  Dundonald  is  in  the  furnaces,  which  are  hero 
doubled,  one  being  above  the  other,  caused  by  the  necessity  of  obtaining  more  grate  surface  than  could 
be  obtained  with  one  range  of  furnaces,  the  objection  that  had  been  urged  against  allowing  the  heat  to 
act  against  the  whole  length  of  the  tube  having,  by  experiment,  been  found  to  be  without  cause. 

Tubular  boilers  have  suffered  much  in  reputation  by  being  made  too  contracted  in  the  water-ways, 
the  tubes  too  close  together,  and  the  plates  not  sufficiently  strong  to  resist  the  increased  pressure  used 
in  them.  They  save  both  in  weight  and  space,  and  are  now  designed  quite  free  from  the  general  ob- 
jections made  to  them  ;  they  are  not  more  expensive  in  fuel  when  a  due  proportion  exists  between  the 
absorbent  surface  and  the  surface  of  the  grates ;  and  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be  as  durar 
ble  as  the  ordinary  flue  boiler ;  they  perhaps  require  more  attention  in  blowing  off,  and  keeping  free 
&om  salt  and  earthy  incrustations. 

English  Marme  Boilers. — Figs.  446,  447,  448  and  449  are  different  views  of  the  boilers  of  the  steamer 
Phoenix,  a  steamer  constructed  by  Messrs.  Scott,  Sinclair  &  Co.,  for  plying  between  Capetown  and  Al- 
Koa  Bay,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  This  vessel  was  provided  with  collecting  vessels  within  the  boi- 
ler for  obviating  the  deposition  of  scale. 
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446l 


BcAis.— 1-lfith  inch  =  1  foot. 


ScALK.— l-16th  inch  =  1  foot. 


ScALK.— M6th  inch  =  1  ibot 
4S0. 


Scale.— l-16th  lnch  =  l  1 
Loogitadinal  Section. 


Scale.— l-16th  Inch  =  1  loot. 
Elevation  and  Transverse  Section. 


Figs.  450,  451,  and  452  represent  the  boilers  of  the  Achilles  steamer,  constructed  by  Messrs.  Caird  d 
Ca   This  vessel  plies  between  Liverpool  and  Glasgow,  and  is  well  known  for  her  numerous  excel- 


452. 


451. 


1 

Scale.— M6th  inch  =  l  foot. 
Longitudinal  Section  and  Exterior. 


Scale.— l-16th  inch=l  foot. 
Horizontal  Sections  and  BirdVEye  View. 


Fig.  453  represents  the  boilers  of  the  sister  sliip,  the  Eagle,  also  by  the  same  makers.  There  in 
oothmg  of  peculiar  excellence  in  these  plans ;  and,  for  steam  vessels^  we  believe  boilers  of  this  kind 
vUl  be  superseded  by  the  tubular  plan  of  boiler,  of  which  we  shall  give  all  the  best  sj^edmens.  But 
a  good  number  of  boilers  upon  the  common  flue  plan  are  still  made,  so  that  some  specimens  of  them 
are  indispensable ;  and,  indeed,  there  are  still  far  more  flue-boilers  in  use  than  there  are  of  any  other  dc- 
BcripdoD.  In  most  of  these  boilers  it  is  a  fault  that  the  furnaces  are  made  too  long  and  narrow,  and  the 
consequence  is,  that  it  is  impossible  to  fire  them  on  a  long  sea-voyage,  especially  in  stormy  weatlier. 
It  19  much  preferable  to  restrict  the  furnaces  to  a  moderate  length,  and  give  the  bars  a  considerable 
eleration,  so  that  they  may  always  be  well  covered  with  coal  at  the  after  ends.  When  the  furnaces  are  very 
bng,  a  good  deal  of  air  generally  escapes  into  the  flues  at  the  after  end  of  the  bars,  the  effect  of  which 
a  materially  to  lessen  the  generation  of  steam. 

Figs.  454,  455,  and  456  represent  the  boilei's  of  the  Thames  and  Mcdway,  two  vessels  of  large  size, 
eoDstnicied  W  Messrs.  Mauoslay  <&  Field  for  the  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company.  The  boilers  of  these 
fosels  have  neen  very  successful,  and  are  among  the  best  specimens  of  the  flue-boiler  as  applicable  to 
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marine  cn^nes  hitherto  produced.  We  do  not  know 
of  any  boiler  of  this  kind  that  engineers  may  imi- 
tate with  greater  safety,  as  regards  their  power 
of  generating  steam,  though  there  are  many  speci- 
mens distinguished  by  a  greater  durability.  In 
some  of  the  boilers  recently  introduced  in  the  Mail 
Steamers,  the  furnaces  stand  athwartships,  and  the 
plan  is  attended  with  tlie  material  advantage  that 
tlie  coals  trim  more  easily ;  for  the  coal  reserve  in 
this  arrangement  situated  behind  the  boilers,  and 
another  depot  standing  bet\«'een  the  boilers  and  the 
engines,  communicate  immediately  with  the   stoke- 

-  holes,  whereby  an  easy  transfer  of  the  coal  becomes 

"^  accomplishable. 

Figs.  467  and  458  are  also  views  of  the  boilers  of 
the  Thames  and  Medway.  These  views  are  per- 
pendicular sections  through  the  lines  A  B  and  C  D, 
shown  in  the  horizontal  section  through  the  furnaces, 
and  the  horizontal  section  through  the  flues.  The 
dotted  sweejw  at  the  two  upper  comers  represent 
the  ascent  of  the  flue  into  the  fuimeL  The  flue 
narrows  in  width  and  rises  in  height  as  it  approaches 
the  chimney,  for  the  same  area  is  not  requh-ed  for 
the  transmission  of  the  smoke  after  its  volume  has 
been  contracted  by  the  communication  of  heat  to 
rvj]  the  water,  and  a  less  depth  of  water  above  the  flue 
suffices  aifter  the  heat  of  the  smoke  traversing  it 
has  been  well-nigh  expended.  The  bridges  are 
Miater  bridges,  and  tlieir  superior  ridges  do  not 
run  in  a  horizontal,  but  in  an  oblique  direction,  the 
design  of  which  is  to  facilitate  the  Extrication  of 
the  steam.  There  are  four  boilers  in  all,  and  the 
boilers  are  fired  from  both  ends. 


454. 


Horizontal  Section  through 
Flues. 


455. 


9t 


M 


Horizontal  Section  through 
Furnaces. 


In  furnaces  with  two  lengths  of  furnace-bars,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  make  the  centre-bearer  double,  so 
that  the  ends  of  the  bars  may  have  a  space  between  them  through  which  the  ashes  will  be  precipi- 
tated ;  the  space  thus  left  enables  the  bars  to  expand  without  injury  on  the  application  of  heat,  whereas, 
without  some  such  provision,  the  bars  are  very  liable  to  get  burned  out  by  their  centres  bending  up  into 
the  furnace,  or  else  the  lugs  which  carry  the  beai-er-bars  will  be  perpetually  being  carried  away.  A 
similar  space  should  be  left  between  the  fore  end  of  the  bars  and  the  dead  plate  at  the  furnace  mouth, 
and  care  should  be  taken  that  not  only  the  ends  of  the  bars  do  not  touch,  but  that  the  heels  of  the  bars 
do  not  rest  against  the  furnace-bearers. 

456. 


LongitudiJial  Section. 


Scale.— l-8lh  inch  =  1  fooU 
Section  through  A  B. 


Scale.— l-8th  inch  =  1  ibot 
Section  through  CD. 


Tlie  bridges  of  these  boilers  ar(.  it  will  be  observed,  of  brick,  and  come  tolerably  close  to  the  fcr- 
iofjn  top.  In  such  cases  it  is  expedient  to  make  the  upper  part  of  the  bridge  consist  of  one  or  two  fire- 
brick blocks,  whicli  may  be  lifted  off  when  a  person  requires  to  enter  the  flues  to  sweep  or  repair  them. 
The  continual  knocking  down  and  building  up  of  bridges  becomes  otherwise  very  expensive.  In  boilers 
af  tliis  cx)nstruction  it  is  difficult  to  light  one  tier  of  fires  after  the  others  have  l)een  thoroughly  kindled, 
as  the  fires  first  lighted  keep  the  lead  in  the  draught  It  might  be  anticipated  that  by  finng  th!J  tieri 
of  fires  alternately,  the  smoke  would  be  burned,  but  such  is  not  found  to  be  the  effect 
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IVorisioD  has  been  made  in  these  boilers  for  the  introduction  of  a  fan-  blast,  which  would  at  once 
core  the  eril  of  a  defective  draught  The  furnaces  would,  in  this  plan,  be  made  close,  and  the  blast  would 
be  introduced  into  a  chamber  at  the  back  of  the  ashpit  A,  Fig.  461,  from  whence  it  would  pass  into  the 
idipitB  b^  necks  AAA,  Fig.  459.  One  incon?emence,  however,  of  a  fan-blast  thus  applied  is,  that  the 
im^  conies  out  of  the  furnace-doors  very  much  when  thej  are  opened. 

Almost  everj  engineer  has  made  tubular  boilers  that  were  short  of  steam,  but  we  never  before  met 
vith  000  who  acknowledged  it 

The  original  boilers  of  the  Great  Western  contained  of  flue  surface  2950  square  feet,  and  of  furnace 
nafjjoe  890  square  feet,  making  8840  sauare  feet  of  heating  8ur£u% ;  area  of  fire-grate  202  square 
ieet;  capacity  of  steam-room  1150  cubic  lect;  weight  of  boilers  and  steam-pipes  202  tons;  weignt  oi 
water  80  tons ;  average  consumption  of  coal  1000  tons  per  voyage,  out  and  home,  of  27  or  28  days. 
In  the  tubular  boilers,  Figs.  459  to  461  the  tube  surface  is  5900  square  feet,  smoke-box  surfieu^e  830 
M]uare  feet ;  furnaces  420  sauare  feet ;  making  7150  square  feet  of  neating  surface ;  area  of  fire-grate 
146 MHsre  feet ;  weight  of  ix>ilers  56  tons;  weight  of  water  52  tons;  capacity  of  steam-room  1320 
eobie  feet ,  averaffe  consumption  of  coal  per  voyage  out  and  home,  of  29  davs,  696  tons.  The  speed  of 
the  vessel,  it  will  be  observed,  has  somewhat  declmed  with  the  new  boilers,  out  there  is  a  greater  econ- 
omy in  fiiel  a]xjn  the  same  distance.  The  liorse  power  of  the  Great  Western  is  about  400 ;  the  par- 
ticQlars  of  tb(>  two  boilers  will  therefore  stand  as  follows  :— 

Old  Boiler.  New  BoDer. 

Heating  surface  per  horse  power 9*6  17*875 

Fire-grate  per  horse  power '5  '8625 

Steam-room  per  horse  power 2*875  8*8 

'Joal  per  hour  per  horse  power 8*888  5*6 

'She  ooosomption  of  fuel,  as  here  set  down,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  is  that  of  the  old  boiler  in  its  super 
mmated  state,  and  of  the  new  boiler  in  its  best  state.  The  old  boiler,  when  new,  did  not  consume 
man  than  6  lbs.  of  coal  per  horse  power  per  hour. 

Ihe  tobes  of  these  tubular  boUers  are  of  iron  of  8  inches  internal  diameter,  and  8  feet  in  length. 
Hie  fornaces  are  8  feet  8  inches  in  length,  which  is,  in  our  judgment,  a  greater  length  than  can  be  &ed 
efiectnally  on  so  long  a  voyage  as  the  Great  Western  has  to  perform.  The  water  within  ibe  boiler 
raee  some  distance  above  the  top  tubes.  It  would  be  better,  we  thmk,  to  let  the  return  tubes  go  through 
the  steam,  which  would  dry  it  very  effectually,  and  surcharge  it  in  some  de^pree  with  heat  This  coiUd 
easQy  be  done  by  lowering  the  water-level,  and  the  hot  air  will  be  sufficiently  cooled,  after  passing 
thnndi  the  lower  tier  of  tubes,  to  prevent  any  injury  to  the  upper  tier  from  an  excess  of  heat  One  of 
the  advantages  of  iron  tubes  is,  that  they  can  be  subjected  to  a  degree  of  heat,  with  impunity,  that 
vould  be  umafe  to  apply  in  the  case  of  brass  tubes.  It  is  said,  however,  that  the  scale  adheres  to 
them  with  greater  tenacit)r  than  to  brass,  but  this  objection  is  not  likely  to  prove  of  much  weight  if  the 
boflere  be  well  blown  out,  for  in  that  case  very  little  scale  will  be  formed  at  all. 

fm.  462  and  463  represent  the  boilers  of  the  British  Queen  steamer,  constructed  to  ply  between 
hxam  and  New  York.  There  is  nothing  verv  peculiar  in  this  kind  of  boiler ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  nothing 
more  than  the  common  marine  boiler,  as  used  ior  the  ordinary  coasting  vessels,  constructed  upon  a  larger 
icale.  There  are  four  boilers  in  the  vessel,  ranging  athwutships,  containing  in  all  fourteen  furnaces, 
the  wing  boilers  containing  four  furnaces  each,  and  the  midship  boilers  three  furnaces  each.  The  pro- 
jectian  of  the  water-space  into  the  flues  at  the  after-end  of  the  wing  boiler  is  to  obviate  a  back-drau^t 
m  the  furnaces,  in  consequence  of  the  currents  of  hot  air  meeting  one  another  in  a  direct  antagonism  at 
the  pomt  where  they  coalesce,  and  which  they  would  do  but  for  this  protuberance,  which  deflects  each 
of  tb^  sufficiently  to  make  it  enter,  without  conffict,  the  longitudinal  flue.  These  boilers  were  kept 
np|died  with  fresh  water,  as  the  engines  are  fitted  with  Hall's  condensers,  which  return  the  condensed 
iteam  to  the  bdler  to  maintain  the  water-leveL  This  species  of  condenser  is  now  discontinued  in  most 
vessels,  as  its  weight  and  expense  are  formidable  objections,  and  it  does  not  act  as  a  preservative  of  the 
inn  of  the  boiler  from^  corrosion.  One  government  vessel,  some  time  since,  fitted  witn  Hall's  condenser, 
had  DO  lets  than  22  miles  of  copper  pipe  for  accomplishing  the  condensation  of  the  steam.  The  use 
of  salt  water  in  boilers  is  attended  witn  very  little  inconvenience  if  they  be  often  blown  out,  and  theii 
dnrahility  is  little,  if  at  all,  increased  by  the  employment  of  fresh  water. 

Figa  464  and  465  represent  the  boilers  of  the  City  of  London  steamer,  a  vessel  lately  con 
stnicted  by  Mr.  Napier,  of  Glaseow,  to  ply  between  Aberdeen  and  London.  These  boilers  are  much 
opon  the  plan  of  the  boilers  of  the  Thames  and  Medway,  and  are  fired  fi-om  both  ends  instead  of  fix>m 
one  end,  as  in  the  boilers  of  the  British  Queea  There  is  a  hanging  water-bridge,  it  will  be  observed, 
at  the  end  of  the  furnace.  Fig.  464,  beneath  which  the  flame  has  to  descend  before  it  can  enter  the  flues. 
This  arrangement  we  look  upon  as  veiy  judicious.  The  hot  air,  by  virtue  of  its  specific  levity,  ascends 
Bto  the  upper  part  of  the  furnace-chamber,  where  it  remains  untd  it  has  given  out  a  considerable  por 
tion  of  its  heat,  and  it  is  only  after  its  specific  gravity  has  been  increased  by  the  extraction  of  heat  that 
itean  overflow  into  the  flues.  It  is  also  a  goml  practice  to  place  a  hanging  bridge  of  sheet-iron  at  the 
after-eod  of  the  flue,  where  it  enters  th)  chmmey. 

Figs.  466,  467,  mid  468,  represent  the  original  boilers  of  the  steamer  Ta^us,  constructed  by  Messrs. 
Seott,  Sindaur  A  Ca  The  following  are  some  of  the  dimensions  of  the  original  boilers : — Length  24 
feet  8  inches,  height  10  feet ;  breadUi  of  each  boiler  7  feet  6  inches,  making  the  total  breadth  of  the 
boilers  about  22  feet  8  inches,  with  projections  of  rivet-heads.  Length  of  under  furnaces  8  feet ;  length 
9inpper  furnaces 7  feet  6 inches.  Breadth  of  furnaces  8  feet;  total  number  of  furnaces  12.  Koch 
boiler  contains  14  iron  pipes  of  about  10  mches  in  diameter,  and  10  feet  in  length,  through  which  the 
■koke  paaaes  on  its  wav  to  the  chimney.  Those  pipes  are  formed  of  boiler*plate,  with  turned  rings  or 
MOan  attached  to  each  end,  which  are  inserted  into  holes  in  the  smoke-box  plates,  and  then  rivetect 
tvtft    These  rivets  are  liable  to  get  burned  away  by  the  action  of  the  flame,  as  the  collars  within  pre 
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rents  the  water  from  getting  across  to  the  angle,  and  the  plates  inco  which  they  are  fixed  then  get 
pressed  ont  by  the  force  of  the  steam.  It  would  he  a  good  plan  to  cover  these  rivets  with  another 
perforated  plate  placed  above  them,  the  holes  in  which  shonld  be  of  a  somewhat  smaller  diameter  than 
thftt  of  the  tubes. 

Rgf.  469,  470,   471,   472,  473,  and  474,    represent  the  boilers  of  the  Queen  steamer,  a  river  ves- 
mI,  constructed  bj  Messrs  Rennie.  and  weU  known  for  her  swiftness  and  efficiency.  The  object  this  boiler 
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leeks  to  attain  is  lightness,  and  it  is  therefore  made  so  as  to  hold  very  little  water.  It  does  not,  howeTer, 
appear  to  be  well  calculated  to  sustain  any  considerable  pressure,  though  this  is  an  object  of  importance 
in  vessels  intended  to  go  fast.  The  following  are  some  of  the  principal  dimensions : — Length  13'  8' ; 
breadth  12'  8" ;  height  6'  0' ;  length  of  furnaces  6'  2' ;  length  of  tubes  6'  V  \  breadth  of  furnaces 
^  8' ;  diameter  of  tubes  2'  6' ;  material  of  tubes  brass.  Total  number  of  tubes  228.  Diameter  of 
cylinder  of  engines  29'  8' ;  length  of  stroke  4'  6'.  There  are  two  engines  on  the  direct  action  plan. 
CoDectave  power  76  horses. 

If  any  considerable  pressure  of  steam  be  employed  in  this  boiler,  it  will  be  necessary  to  stay  down  the 
Voiler  top  very  firmly,  both  to  the  tops  of  the  furnaces  and  the  bottom  of  the  boiler ;  for  the  force  act- 
ing against  the  boiler-top,  and  tending  to  raise  it  upwards,  will  be  Immense,  if  a  high  pressure  be  adopt- 
ed. To  stay  the  boiler-top  to  the  tops  of  the  furnaces  alone  would  not  be  sufficient,  for  the  tops  of  the 
fomaccs  might  alter  their  form,  and  the  stays  would  then  be  of  very  little  avaiL  The  stays  to  the 
bottom  of  the  boiler,  however,  if  carried  in  the  usual  way,  would  have  to  be  attached  to  the  bottoms  of 
the  water  spaces,  and  there  they  would  be  much  in  the  way  when  the  boilers  are  being  cleaned.  In- 
deed, it  woiUd.be  almost  impossible  to  clean  out  the  water  legs  effectually  with  stays  so  situated,  and 
the  best  method,  therefore,  appears  to  be  either  to 
stay  the  boiler-top  to  a  strong  inverted  arch  spanning 
the  water  qmces,  or  to  place  a  succession  of  iron 

arches  over  the  fiomace  tops,  to  keep  them  in  shape, 

after  the  fashion  practised  in  Stephenson's  locomo- 

tires,  and  to  stay  the  boiler^top  to  these. 
figs.  475   and  476  represent  a  small  tubular 

bttler  constnicted  by  Messrs.  Horton  &  Son  for  a 

coasting  steamer  called  the  Zephyr.     This  boiler 

has  been  foand  to  perform  well,  and  is,  in  every 

respect,   satiafactory.    The  tubes  are  of  iron,  8 

inches  in  diameter,  and  6  feet  long.    Length  of 

fiimace,  6  feet;  number  of  tubes,  168.  2  engines. 

Consumption  of  coal  per  hour,  about  6  cwt    The 

pressure  of  £ti:am  is  about  6  lbs.  on  the  square 

ndu  Scale.— MOth  lnch=l  foot.        Scale.- 1-lOth  Inch=l  foot 

Figs.  477  478,  and  479,  represent  a  boiler,  by  Front  View  and  TVauvene  Section.       Longitudinal  Section. 

IfesRS.   Miller,  Ravenhill  &  Co.,  of  the  tubular 
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kind.  It  has  been  found  expedient  to  introdnoe  a  jet  of  steam  into  the  chimiiej  of  this  vessel  to 
qnicken  the  draught.  The  tubes  are  of  brass,  8^  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  tube-plates  are  of  iron. 
A  galvanic  action  between  the  brass  and  the  iron  has  been  found  to  arise  in  some  boilers,  which 
shows  itself,  not  at  the  ends  of  the  tubes,  but  at  the  ends  of  the  athwartship  stays  which  bind  the 
sides  of  the  boilers  together ;  and  the  iron  plate  around  these  stays  very  soon  acquires  the  appearance 
of  having  been  scooped  out  by  a  knife ;  but  in  other  boilers  no  action  of  this  kind  has  been  found 
to  take  place,  and  it  has  been  doubted  whether  a  leakage  caused  by  the  inadequate  fastening  of  the 
stays  has  not  had  something  to  do  with  its  production.  The  evil  would  probably  be  obviated  by  the 
application  of  a  washer  of  zinc  Experience  in  the  use  of  tiibular  boilers  certainly  shows  that  braas 
tubes  are  on  the  whole  the  most  eligible.  Iron  tubes  are  speedily  eaten  into  holes  by  corrosion,  and  it 
is  remarkable  that  the  corrosion  chiefly  takes  place  upou  the  under  side.  Brass  tubes,  on  the  contnuy, 
are  found  to  last  many  years.  It  appears  to  be  the  best  plan  to  refrain  from  attempts  at  scaling  brass 
tubes,  but  they  may  be  withdrawn  once  a  year,  cleaned,  and  reinserted. 

Figs.  480,  481,  and  482,  represent  the  boilers  of  the  steam  vessel  Ocean.  The  tubes  of  these  boilen 
are  of  iron,  3^  inches  in  diameter,  and  9  feet  long ;  furnaces  7  feet  long,  and  2'  1'  wide.  There  aie  three 
boilers  in  all :  the  centre  one  with  three  furnaces,  and  the  two  wing  ones  with  two  furnaces  each.  Total 
breadth  of  boilers  19^  feet ;  total  length  14  feet ;  total  number  of  tubes,  878  ;  two  engines— diameter 
of  cylinder,  66  inches ;  length  of  stroke,  5^  feet ;  pressure  of  steam  about  4|  Iba ;  consumption  of  coal 
about  18  cwtper  hour.  In  ordinary  coasting  vessels  the  plan  of  firing  from  each  end  is  objectionable, 
as  the  length  in  the  vessel  occupied  by  an  additional  firing  space  is  a  manifest  waste  of  room ;  and 
there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  short  voyages,  about  maintaining  the  trim  of  the  ship  on  account  of  the 
stowage  of  so  evanescent  a  cargo  as  coal  in  the  wake  of  the  lurnaces. 
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Scale.— ^20th  inch  =  1  foot. 
Froot  View  one-half  in  Section. 


Scale.— 3-20th  inch  =  1  foot. 
Back  View  one-half  in  Section. 
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Scale.— 343(Hh  inch  =  1  foot 
Perpendicular  Sectioa. 
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ScALBw— M8th  inch  =  1  foot. 
Loogitiidinal  Section. 


Scale.— 3-S8U1  inch  =  1  foot 

Horizontal  Section  through  Tubes  of  Wing 

Boilers  and  Furnaces  of  Centre  Boiler. 
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Kga.  483,  484,  and  485,  are  different  views  of  the  boilers  of  the  steamer  Forth,  belonging  to 
the  fiiglish  Mail  Steam-Packet  Company.  These  boilers  are  well  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the 
eogineer,  as  they  have  approved  themselves  more  economical  than  any  of  the  other  boilers  employed 
m  those  vessels,  at  the  same  time  that  there  is  an  abundance  of  steam,  and  the  speed  of  the  vessel 
is  well  maintained.     The  following  .are  some  of  the  more  important  particulars :   There  are  four 


Scale.— 1-1 1th  inch  =  1  fi>ot. 
Longitudinal  Sections. 

485. 


Scale.— 1-1 1th  inch  =  1  foci. 
lYansverw  Section.  Front  View. 


Scale.— 1-llth  inch  =  1  foot.  Scale.— MUh  inch  =  1  Ibot. 

OorixootAlSc^onOiroaghFumacee.    Horizontal  Section  through  Flaos*  Transverse  Section.  Elevation. 
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boilers,  with  three  ftirnace«  in  each,  making  12  furnaces  in  all.  Length  of  each  boiler,  13  C  ;  breaath, 
9'  10';  height,  14'  11'.  There  is  a  fore-and  ftft  paspage  between  the  boilers,  2  feet  wide,  and  ar 
athwart  passage  18  inches  wide.  Length  of  furnace,  T  V ;  breadth  of  furnace,  31f  inches ;  diameter 
of  chimney,  67  indies ;  height  of  flues,  5  feet.  ,      ,,  ,>         n  _^'     * 

Figs.  486,  487,  and  488,  represent  two  sets  of  boQers  constructed  by  Messrs.  Bury,  Ourtis  «t 
Kennedy,  for  the  two  steam  vessels  Wladimir  and  Der  Greuss  Adler,  the  one  belonging  to  the  Russian 
and  the  other  to  the  Prussian  government,  tod  both  of  the  power  of  820  horses:  the  boilers  for  the 
liiissian  vessel  being  of  the  tubular  variety,  while  those  for  the  Prussian  vessel  are  on  the  common  floe 
plan.  The  shape  and  dimensions  of  the  tubular  boiler  are  shown  in  the  figures  by  means  of  dottod 
KncA ;  and  a  just  conception  may  thus  be  arrived  at  of  the  amount  of  space  occupied  by  a  tubular  and  a 
(Sue  boiler  of  the  same  efficacy  in  raising  steam. 
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ScALK.~l-6th  Inch  =  1  fix)t. 
a.  Horizontal  Section  through  Furooooa. 
k.  Horizontal  Section  through  Flues. 
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ScALK^l-tith  inch  =  1  foou 

Transverse  Seotkm. 

oonvenience  of  cleaning. 


Scale.— l-8th  inch  =  1  foot. 

a.  Side  View. 

b.  Longitudinal  Section. 

Figa  489,  490,  and  491,  represent  the  boi- 
lers  of  the  Retribution,  a  steamer  of  SOO-horso 
power ;  the  engines  being  on  the  double  cylinder 
plan  of  Messrs  Maudslay.  There  is  nothing  very 
peculiar  in  these  boilers,  except  their  size;  in 
other  respects  they  very  much  resemble  the  boi- 
lers of  the  Great  Western,  and  of  the  Thames 
and  Medway,  also  by  Messrs.  Maudslay  &  Field, 
of  which  we  have  already  given  delineations. 

Mucellaneous  obftfrvation*  on  the  construction  and 
proportion  of  boilert,  and  the  accidents  to  tchick 
they  are  liable. 


The  water-spaces. — The  water-spaces  between 
the  furnaces  should  not  be  less  than  5  to  6  inches 
wide,  and  between  the  flues  4  to  5  inches  The 
bottom  water-spaces  should  be  8  inches,  for  the 


SciwLB.— l-8ih  Uich  =  1  foot. 
Elevation 

It  is  usual  to  allow  a  space  of  1  inch  between  the  tubes  of  a  tubular  boUer, 
and  these  are  best  arranged  in  perpendicular  rows,  one  over  the  other,  by  which  means  the  steam  es- 
capes fix>m  their  surface  more  readily  than  when  arranged  zig-zag.  When  water-bridges  are  used^ 
they  should  not  be  less  than  10  to  12  inches  wide,  and  their  tops  should  incline  about  3  inches  to  the 
foot,  to  allow  of  the  steam  escaping  more  readily  iVom  the  interior  surface. 

Beating  surface  arranged  to  permit  the  easy  escape  of  the  steam  — Care  must  be  taken,  in  proportioning 
the  boiler,  that  no  part  of  the  heating  surface  may  be  so  situated  that  the  steam  will  not  readily  escape 
from  it  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  as  in  such  case  the  plate,  being  left  in  contact  with  steam  in  place 
of  water,  becomes  intensely  heated  and  destroyed,  and  an  explosion  is  not  an  unfreqnent  result  It  b 
found  in  practice  that  perpendicular  heating  surface,  such  as  the  sides  of  the  rectangular  flues  in  a  flue 
boiler,  is  by  no  means  so  efficient  for  raising  steam  as  an  equal  amount  of  horizontal  surface,  such  as 
the  tops  of  the  same  flues.  The  reason  of  this  is  sufficiently  obvious ;  as  the  steam,  in  the  &r8t  case^ 
rising  perpendicularly  from  each  portion  of  the  surface  of  the  metal,  forms  a  film  or  stratum  of  vapor 
m  contact  with  the  sides  of  the  flue,  thus  preventing  the  free  access  of  the  water  to  the  hot  metal ;  but 
in  the  oth^r  case,  the  f;team,  leaving  the  iron  as  soon  as  generated,  allows  the  water  to  be  constant^  ip 
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t  with  it.  From  the  same  cause,  the  flat  bottom  of  an  internal  metal  fln^  is  very  inefllolent  an 
heating  surface ;  and  it  is  also  found  that  plates  which  are  liable  to  be  exposed  in  this  manner  to 
imperfect  contact  with  the  water,  either  as  side  or  bottom  surface,  are  subject  to  a  much  quicker  wear 
than  the  tops  of  the  flues  of  the  same  boilers. 

Strength  of  hoiUn. — 1st  To  know  the  force  which  tends  to  burst  a  cylindrical  vessel  crossways,  or, 
in  other  words,  to  separate  the  head  from  the  curved  tides^  we  have  only  to  consider  the  actual  area  of 
the  head,  and  to  multiply  the  units  of  sw/ace  by  the  number  of  units  o£  force  applied  to  each  super- 
ficial unit.     This  will  give  the  total  diveUent  force  in  that  direction. 

2d,  The  amount  of  force  which  would  tend  to  divide  the  cylinder  in  halves  lengthways,  by  sepa- 
rating it  along  two  lines  on  opposite  sides,  would  be  represented  by  multipljring  the  diameter  by 
the  force  ezertod  on  each  unit  cf  surface,  and  this  product  by  the  length  of  the  cylinder.  But  even 
wiUiont  regarding  the  length,  we  may  consider  the  force  requisite  to  rupture  a  gingle  band  in  the  direc- 
tion now  supposed,  and  of  one  lineal  unit  in  breadth ;  mnce  it  obviously  makes  no  difference  whether 
the  cylinder  be  long  or  short,  in  respect  to  the  ease  or  difficulty  of  separating  the  sides.  The  divellerU 
force  in  this  direction  is  truly  represented  by  the  diameter  multiplied  by  the  pressure  per  unit  of  sur- 
face. ffe$ice,  the  (hickneu  of  tJie  plcUes  of  cylindrical  boilers  should  be  in  proportion  to  their  diameters. 
Ordlnaxy  boiler-plates  will  not  bear  more  than  28  tons  to  the  square  inch ;  and  as  nearly  one-third  of 
the  material  is  punched  out  for  the  reception  of  rivets,  we  must  still  further  reduce  the  strength,  and 
take  15  tons,  or  about  34,000  lbs.  on  the  square  inch,  as  the  tenacity  of  the  material,  or  the  pressure  at 
vhich  a  boiler  would  burst. 

Stttngth  of  the  plates. — ^A  practical  limit  is  imposed  to  increasing  the  thickness  of  the  plates  of  an  iron 
boDer,  by  the  defective  conducting  power  of  the  material ;  and  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  boilers 
are  weakened  and  destroyed  by  the  very  means  adopted  for  securing  additional  strength,  viz.,  by  giving 
an  bjndicioos  thickness  to  those  plates  exposed  to  the  greatest  heat. 

It  is  now  generally  understood  that  if  the  plates  of  &e  furnaces  are  made  thicker  than  about  |  of  an 
inch,  they  are  liable  to  be  warped  and  **  burnt"  by  the  action  of  the  flame,  in  consequence  of  the  con- 
dncting  power  of  the  metal  being  insufficient  to  transmit  the  heat  of  the  flame  through  the  plate  with 
such  rapidity  as  to  prevent  the  exposed  side  of  the  plate  being  softened  and  weakened  by  the  intense 
heat,  even  although  the  other  side  of  the  plate  may  be  in  perfect  contact  with  the  water.  From  this 
cause,  lapped  joints,  or  rows  of  rivet-heads,  should  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible  in  parts  of  the  boiler 
exposed  XoJUme^  which  is  much  hotter  than  radiated  heat.  The  best  position  for  the  joints  of  the  plates 
in  the  fire-boxes  is  in  a  alantinff  line,  just  below  the  fire-bars,  in  the  ash-pit ;  and  the  plates  for  thb 
part  should  be  made  as  large  as  it  is  possible  to  have  them  rolled  sound. 

The  usual  thickness  of  iron  plates  for  boilers  is  as  follows :  for  fire-boxes,  f  in. ;  flues,  sides  and  tops, 
If  (the  tops  are  sometimes  \  in.) ;  bottoms,  f ,  and  sometimes  |\  in.  Outside  shell  of  boiler,  f  in. 
thronghout,  although  the  bottom  is  sometimes  made  ^  in. ;  the  up-takes  to  the  bottom  of  the  funnel 
ihoakl  be  f  in.  The  tube  plates  in  tubular  boilers  are  made  horn  i  to  f  in.,  charcoal  iron.  The  funnel 
iBay  be  made  with  \  in.  plate  round  the  bottom,  then  -pr  in*  &nd  -^  in.  at  the  top.  It  should  be  divided 
bj  plates  at  the  bottom,  for  6  or  8  feet,  into  as  many  divisions  as  there  are  distinct  boilers  led  into  it 

CoRstruedon  of  JotVer*.— The  whole  of  the  shells  of  boDers  intended  to  withstand  any  considerable 
pressore,  should  be  double  riveted,  with  rivets  2f  inches  from  centre  to  centre,  the  weakening  efibct  of 
4(mhle  riveting  being  much  less  than  that  of  single  riveting.  The  furnaces  above  the  line  of  the  bars 
should  be  of  the  very  best  plates,  three-eighths  thick,  and  each  furnace  above  the  bars  should  consist 
of  three  plates,  one  for  the  top  and  one  for  each  side,  the  undcrseam  of  the  side  plates  being  beneath 
the  level  of  the  fbmace-bars.  The  tube  plates  of  tubular  boilers  should  be  also  of  the  best  iron,  {  to 
1  inch  thick  ;  the  shells  should  be  of  the  best  iron,  and  -j^  thick,  at  the  least  Angle  iron  should  not 
be  uEed  in  any  part  of  a  boiler,  as  in  the  manufacture  it  becomes  reedy,  like  wire,  and  is  apt  t  >  split  in 
the  direction  of  its  length.  It  is  a  much  safer  dependence  to  bend  the  plates,  if  it  be  carefully  done, 
and  without  any  more  sharp  turns  than  can  be  helped ;  but  it  is  convenient  to  use  a  little  angle  iron 
about  the  furnace  mouths,  which  should  be  of  the  very  first  quality.  The  whole  of  the  plates  of 
boQers  should  be  punched  with  a  double  punch,  one  nipple  of  which  enters  the  hole  last  punched,  while 
the  other  punches  the  hole;  and  it  is  very  convenient  to  have  the  punching-press  provided  with  a 
travelling  table,  whereby  the  operation  of  punching  and  paring  the  edges  of  the  plates  is  made  a  self- 
acting  one.  The  use  of  drifts  and  screw-jacks  in  putting  the  parts  of  boilers  together  should  not  be 
permitted.  The  rivets  diould  be  of  the  best  iron,  yi^  in  diameter.  ITie  whole  of  the  work  should  be 
caulked  both  inside  and  outside,  so  far  as  it  is  accessible.  It  is  very  desirable  that  the  space  between 
the  furnaces  and  tubes  of  tubular  boilers  should  be  sufficiently  large  to  enable  a  man  or  boy  to  get  in. 
The  bend  joining  the  top  of  the  furnace  at  the  after  end  with  the  bottom  of  the  tube  plate  is  very  liable 
to  get  burnt  away,  and  its  repair  will  be  most  difficult,  unless  made  accessible  from  the  inside  to  hold 
CO  the  rivets. 

DiriHon  of  the  boilers. — In  the  case  of  engines  of  large  power  it  is  preferable  to  divide  the  boilers  into 
several  distinct  pieces,  each  complete  in  itself,  and  capable  of  being  used  either  in  conjunction  with  the 
others  or  separately.  This  affords  facilities  for  examining,  repairing,  if  necessary,  and  cleaning  the 
boilers  in  succession. 

Stayimff  and  tubinff  of  boilers. — It  is  usual  to  stay  the  flat  portions  of  tubular  boilers  with  about  1  \ 
toch  round  rodi>,  from  16  to  18  inches  apart  each  way,  and  flue  boUers  not  quite  so  heavily.  It  is 
liigfaly  injurious  to  stay  weak  plates  at  long  distances,  as  the  alternate  distension  and  contraction  of  the 
plate  between  the  stays  canses  it  to  buckle  round  each  stay  every  time  that  the  pressure  of  steam  is 
added  or  removed.  This  action,  in  time,  wears  a  furrow  round  the  fastening  of  the  stay  by  throwing 
aff  the  scale  from  the  surface  :£  the  plate  and  opening  the  fibre  of  the  iron,  the  circular  piece  of  platt 
to  which  the  stay-rod  is  attached  remaining  at  the  same  time  auite  sound 
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By  the  ^Inglish  method,  the  tubes  of  boilers  are  most  generally  scoured  at  the  ends  by  meam  of  femlei 
driven  tight  into  thein,  the  holes  in  the  end  plates  being  usually  countersunk,  and  a  corresponding  pro* 
jection  being  made  on  the  ferules.  The  fercdes  next  the  furnace  are  best  made  of  steel,  while,  for  the 
other  ends,  malleable-iron  ferules  answer  as  well.  The  tool  in  which  the  ferules  are  made  consists  of 
three  pieces ;  one  piece  is  set  in  the  anyil,  and  consists  of  a  flat  plate  with  a  nipple  on  it,  rising  to  half 
the  depth  of  the  ferule,  and  rounded  at  the  comers ;  the  next  piece  consists  of  a  ring  furnished  with  a 
handle,  and  with  its  lower  edge  recessed  slightly  into  the  flat  plate  so  as  to  steady  it,  and  this  ring  is 
larger  in  its  internal  diameter  than  the  nipple  by  twice  the  thickness  of  the  ferule ;  the  last  piece  con* 
sists  of  another  nipple  made  like  the  first,  but  formed  with  a  head  like  a  punch.  A  small  hoop  ii 
formed  by  welding  a  piece  of  steel  or  iron,  and  is  dropped  into  the  space  between  the  interior  of  the 
ring  and  the  lower  nipple ;  the  upper  nipple  is  then  forced  down  by  striking  the  punch>head  with  a 
forge-hammer,  whereby  the  ferule  is  moulded  to  the  right  form ;  the  parts  are  'finally  taken  asunder, 
whereby  tiie  ferule  is  liberated. 

In  brass  tubes  the  use  of  ferules  appears  to  be  indispensable,  but  in  the  case  of  stout  iron  tubes  they 
are  unnecessaiy ;  and  the  best  plan,  when  iron  tubes  are  used,  appears  to  be  to  widen  one  end  of  the 
tube  slightly,  and  to  drive  the  tube  in  firom  the  front  of  the  boiler  into  both  tube  plates,  the  holes  in 
the  front  plate  being  made  one>sixteenth  wider  than  those  in  the  back  plate,  and  the  tube  being 
widened  correspondingly.  Before  the  tubes  are  driven  in,  the  holes  in  the  tube  plates  must  be  slightly 
countersunk,  and  the  tubes  must  finally  be  carefully  riveted  in.  It  will  be  expedient  to  screw  a  few  of 
the  tubes  into  the  tube  plates  instead  of  riveting  them,  so  as  to  serve  as  stays,  and  also  as  abutments 
to  rivet  the  rest  of  the  tubes  against.  The  screwed  tubes  should  be  left  a  little  longer  than  the  others; 
and  thin  nuts  made  of  boiler-plate  should  be  screwed  upon  the  projecting  ends  to  prevent  leakage,  and 
add  to  the  security  of  the  staying.  In  fitting  in  the  tubes  in  this  way,  great  care  is  necessary  to  make 
them  perfectly  tight ;  and  it  will  be  expedient  to  turn  the  ends  slightly  in  the  lathe  to  give  them  a 
trifling  taper,  and  make  them  all  precisely  of  the  same  size.  In  driving  them  in,  each  tube  should  not 
be  driven  home  at  once,  as  that  will  spring  out  the  iron  between  the  holes ;  but  they  should  be  all 
fitted  in  first  with  the  common  chipping  hammer,  and  when  thus  all  equally  fitted,  they  should  be 
driven  home  by  a  heavy  hvmner,  or  ram.  The  cotmtersink  in  the  holes  must  be  but  slight,  and  must 
be  filled  rather  by  riveting  up  endways  than  by  riveting  over.  In  some  cases  boilers  are  made  wi& 
collars  riveted  on  the  tubes  immediately  behind  the  tube  plates,  but  this  plan  is  atteilded  with  the 
objection  that  a  tube  cannot  be  renewed  without  taking  the  boiler  asunder ;  and  with  the  still  greater 
defect,  as  it  appears  to  us,  that  the  ends  of  the  tubes  will  be  liable  to  get  burned  away  in  consequence 
of  the  internal  collar  preventing  the  access  of  the  water.  Boilers  formed  on  this  plan,  therefore,  will, 
we  believe,  be  found  to  become  leaky  at  the  ends  of  the  tubes ;  and  unless  stayed,  independently  of  the 
tubes,  the  tube  plates  will  be  forced  asunder  by  the  pressure  of  the  steam. 

Galvanic  Action,  It  is  very  necessary,  however,  in  designing  marine  engines  and  boilers,  to  guard 
against  the  destructive  effects  of  galvanic  action  in  all  cases  where  two  metals  of  different  degrees  of 
solubility  in  salt  water  (such  as  iron  and  brass)  are  placed  in  juxtaposition ;  when  the  iron,  being  the 
most  oxidable  metal,  suffers  a  rapid  corrosion.  To  prevent  this  action,  as  well  as  for  economy,  it  is 
now  usual  to  fumiti  marine  boilers  with  iron  tubes  in  place  of  brass,  from  2|  to  3j^  inches  external 
diameter,  and  about  ^^  to  ^  inch  thick. 

Clothing  of  hoilen.  Although  it  must  be  allowed  that  in  all  cases  the  clothing  of  marine  boilers  with 
non-conducting  substances,  such  as  hair-felt,  wood,  &c.,  is  highly  advantageous  for  the  production  of 
steam,  yet  this  practice  is  alleged  in  some  instances  to  have  induced  a  rapid  wear  in  the  plates  of  the 
boiler.  This  unlooked-for  result  is  most  apparent  in  boilers  wliich  are  frequently  used  and  disused  alter- 
nately, the  corrosion  taking  place  on  the  interior  surface.  The  conjecture  as  to  its  cause  is,  that  owing 
to  the  alternate  wetting  and  drying  of  the  plates  of  the  clothed  boiler,  the  rust  may  be  more  apt  to 
scale  off",  and  thus  constantly  present  a  clean  surface  for  corrosion,  this  action  recurring  each  time  that 
the  water  is  blown  out  of  the  boiler ;  but  when,  on  the  other  hand,  the  boiler  is  naked,  the  internal 
surface  never  thoroughly  dries,  owing  to  the  evaporation  bemg  checked  by  the  low  temperature,  and 
the  saturation  of  the  confined  air.  The  clothing  of  marine  boUers  which  make  long  voyages  is  never 
attended  with  these  injurious  results,  nor  are  they  ever  experienced  in  land  boilers. 

Bedding  of  hoOere.  The  manner  of  bedding  marine  boilers  is  a  point  of  much  importance,  and 
will  matwially  affect  the  durability  of  the  bottom  plates.  A  good  practice,  in  the  English  service  as 
well  as  in  our  own,  is  to  form  a  close  platform  of  2-inch  fir  deals  over  the  keelsons,  upon  which  the 
boiler  is  then  bedded  with  a  cement  or  mastic  of  lime  and  drying  oil,  laid  about  1  inch  thick  over  the 
timber.  This  sets  quite  hard,  and  pi  jvents  the  bilge-water  (which  in  wooden  ships  is  highly  acid)  from 
washing  up  to  and  corroding  the  plates  of  the  bottom.  The  cement  is  nlso  intended  to  stop  any  leaks 
which  may  break  out  in  the  bottom  of  the  boiler,  as  well  as  to  strengthen  it  in  the  event  of  a  rapid 
corrosion  taking  place  inside.  Unfortunately,  a  perfectly  close  contact  cannot  be  mamtained  between 
the  iron  and  tibe  cement,  from  the  unequal  degree  of  expansion  of  the  two  materials  by  heat,  so  that 
the  effect  of  a  leak  in  the  bottom  plates  is  frequently  that  the  brine  extends  itself  for  a  large  ^ace  be- 
tween the  two  surfaces,  and  the  wear  of  the  boiler  is  increased  instead  of  diminished.  The  best  pradioe 
is,  perhaps,  that  of  resting  the  boiler  on  saddles  of  cast  iron  fixed  on  the  boiler  bearers,  which  leavea 
She  bottom  exposed  for  examination,  painting,  and  small  repairs  if  necessary,  the  bottom  of  the  vessel 
under  the  boilers  being  at  the  same  time  kept  clean  and  dry  by  the  bilge-pumps. 

Duration  of  iron  boilers.  As  will  be  easily  understood  from  the  preceding  remarks,  the  duration  of 
an  iron  bofler  varies  according  to  the  treatment  it  has  received,  and  the  facilities  afforded  by  its  con- 
ftruction  for  thoroughly  examining,  cleaning,  and  repairing  the  parts.  Thus,  while  some  have  been 
worn  out  with  three  years*  service,  others  of  the  same  thickness  ef  plate  have  lasted  six  and  eight  years. 
A  government  steamer  is  seldom  in  conunission  longer  than  three  years  at  one  time,  and  at  the  end  of 
this  period  the  boilers  very  frequently  require  renewal ;  or  if  they  are  not  much  worn,  and  if  the  vessel 
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be  of  inch  a  class  that  she  will  probably  not  be  sent  on  foreign  service,  the  boilers  are  repaired  and 
made  to  servo  another  two,  or  it  may  be,  four  years. 

MuMameoHB  remarks  about  boilers.  AU  the  rongh  nnts  abont  a  steam  vessel  which  require  to  be 
mewed  and  nnscrewed  frequently,  such  as  the  bolts  of  the  man-'hole  and  mud-hole  doors  of  the  boiler, 
ihofold  haye  large  square  nuts,  and  the  bolts  should  be  strong  and  have  coarse  threads.  Hexagonal  nuts 
ipeedily  become  round  in  the  hands  of  the  firemen,  by  whom  the  mud-hole  and  man-hole  doors  are  gen- 
erally taken  ofl^  and  fine  threads  soon  get  stripped  and  overrua  It  is  much  the  safest  way  to  put  on 
both  mud-hole  and  man-hole  doors  from  the  inside,  with  cross-bars  on  the  outside  to  keep  them  closed. 
The  plan  sometimes  followed  of  putting  on  mud-hole  doors  firom  the  outside,  and  securing  them  by  one 
or  two  bolts,  is  a  practice  to  be  reprehended  as  full  of  danger,  as,  if  the  thread  strips  or  the  bolt  breaks, 
the  door  will  fiy  off,  and  the  boiling  water  rush  out,  scalding  every  one  in  the  vicinity.  Mud-hole  doors 
of  this  kind,  even  if  they  leak,  cannot  be  screwed  up  to  tighten  tiiem  when  the  steam  is  up,  as  there  is 
a  perpetual  risk,  in  tightening  the  doors,  of  stripping  the  thread  or  breaking  the  bolt 

The  tops  and  steam-chests  of  boilers,  and  the  bottoms  of  the  ash-pits,  are  the  first  parts  to  give  way. 
The  steam-«hest  wears  chiefly  from  internal  action ;  in  some  cases  the.  iron  exfoliates  in  the  form  of  a 
black  oxide,  which  separates  in  fiakes  like  the  leaves  of  a  book  ;  while  in  other  cases  the  iron  is,  as  it 
were,  gouged  away,  and  the  heads  of  the  rivets  are  worn  off  as  if  by  an  acid.  It  is  most  important 
that  a  remedy  should  be  found  for  this  evil.  The  ash-pits  are  worn  away  chiefly  by  the  wetting  of  the 
ashes  in  the  stoke-hole;,  and  it  is  expedient  to  apply  shield-plates  to  those  places  when  the  boilers  are 
made,  which  plates  only  will  be  exposed  to  wear,  and  may  be  easily  renewed,  leaving  the  ash-pits  un 
touched.  The  best  mediod  of  setting  boilers  appears  to  be  to  set  them  on  a  platform,  and  care  must  be 
taken  that  no  projecting  copper  bolts  touch  the  boilers  in  any  part,  as  they  will  be  very  likely  to  corrode 
the  points  of  contact  into  holes.  The  platform  may  consist  of  8-inch  planking,  laid  across  the  keelsons, 
nailed  with  iron  nails,  and  caulked  and  puttied  like  a  deck.  The  surface  may  then  be  painted  over  with 
thin  putty,  and  fore  aiad  aft  boards  of  about  half  the  thickness  may  then  be  laid  down,  the  heads  of  the 
nails  being  well  punched  down.  This  platform  must  next  be  covered  with  mastic  cement,  and  the 
cement  must  be  caulked  beneath  the  boiler  by  means  of  wooden  caulking  tods,  so  as  completely  to  fiU 
ereiy  vacuity.  Coomings  of  wood  must  next  be  l^id  round  the  boiler,  to  confine  the  cement ;  and  the 
^wce  between  the  cement  and  the  boiler  roust  be  caulked  full  of  cement  and  be  smoothed  off  with  a 
sk)pe  to  shed  the  water. 

The  large  rivets  sometimes  used  as  stays  for  the  shells  of  boilers,  are  objectionable,  as  the  heads  very 
often  come  oS^  and  if  the  fracture  be  between  the  boilers  in  a  position  not  accessible  from  the  outside, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  empty  the  faulty  boiler  of  its  water,  in  order  to  repair  the  defect.  The 
sides  of  fomaces  diould  always  be  made  to  incline  to  each  other,  so  that  the  crown  is  not  so 
vide  as  the  fiie-bars,  and  it  is  a  good  arrangement  to  place  the  bars  adjoining  the  sides  close  agamst 
the  sides  throughout  their  length,  so  as  to  leave  no  air-space  in  that  situation.  By  this  arrangement, 
the  intensity  of  the  heat  actingimmediately  against  the  plates  of  the  sides  is  diminished.  A  crack  in  a  plate 
is  most  conveniently  closed  by  boring  several  holes  along  its  length,  and  closing  them  with  rivets  having 
higd  heads;,  which  cover  over  the  detects.  If  a  patch  be  applied  to  the  top  of  a  furnace  or  flue,  it  is 
better  to  apply  it  from  the  inside  of  the  boiler  rather  than  from  the  flue,  as  in  the  latter  case  a  recess 
is  left  into  which  deposit  falls,  and  a  hole  is  likely  then  to  be  burnt  again  in  the  same  place.  If  the 
furnace  month  be  contracted  by  bending  in  the  sides  of  the  furnace,  as  is  the  general  practice,  it  is 
oecessaiy  to  be  very  careful  that  scale  does  not  accumulate  in  these  comers,  else  they  will  be  very 
liable  to  be  burnt  into  holes. 

Respecting  fire-bridges,  the  preferable  practice,  on  the  whole,  appears  to  be  to  construct  them  of 
brick,  rather  than  to  make  them  water  bridges,  as  with  water  bridges  there  is  often  trouble  from  the 
encking  of  the  plates.  If  water  bridges,  however,  be  used,  they  should  be  made  with  a  great  inclina- 
tion in  the  breadth  of  the  furnace,  to  facilitate  the  escape  of  the  steam.  Flame-bridges  have  been 
introdoced  into  the  furnace  flues  of  steam  vessels  on  some  occasions,  consisting  of  a  pile  of  fire-brick, 
between  which  and  the  sides  of  the  flue  only  a  space  of  about  three  inches  is  left  for  the  flame  and 
anoke  to  pass  through,  and  the  flame  is  spread  in  a  sheet  over  the  interior  of  the  flue.  Where  the  flue 
is  very  large,  the  use  of  a  flame-bridge  appears  to  be  expedient,  and  in  land  boilers  with  large  internal 
tubes,  its  use  has  been  attended  with  beneficial  results ;  but  in  the  majority  of  marine  boilers,  we  be- 
lieve that  it  will  prove  of  but  little  service. 

Exjiosion.  Most  explosions  are  found  to  arise  either  from  undue  pressure  of  the  steam,  or  from  the 
overheating  of  the  plates  composing  the  boiler.  The  plates  of  the  boiler  may  become  overheated 
either  in  consequence  of  a  want  of  teater  in  the  boiler,  or  from  such  a  configuration  of  the  internal 

Sof  the  boiler  that  the  steam  when  formed  cannot  escape  freely  to  the  surface.  The  bottoms  of 
fines  upon  which  the  flame  beats  down  are  very  liable  to  injury  from  this  cause ;  and  the  iron  in 
a  case  will  probably  be  softened  by  the  heat,  and  in  all  probability  will  collapse  upwards. 

The  phxgs  of  fusible  metal  sometimes  introduced  into  boilers  to  obviate  explosions  by  melting  out 
before  the  steam  can  reach  any  high  temperature,  are  fotmd  in  practice  to  be  of  little  avail  The 
componnd  metal  is  not  homogeneous,  and  Uie  more  fusible  of  the  metals  is  melted  first,  and  is  forced 
by  the  pressure  of  the  steam  out  of  the  interstices  of  the  less  fusible  metal,  leaving  its  place  to  be 
supplied  by  the  debris  which  all  water  supplies.  The  consequence  is  that  the  plug  ceases  to  be  fusible 
3tetal  of  the  kind  originally  introduced,  and  cannot  be  melted  by  the  steam  even  at  a  pressure  and 
temperature  much  above  that  fixed  as  the  requisite  fadng  point  In  tubular  boilers,  however,  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  introduce  lead  plugs  in  the  tops  of  the  fireboxes — not  with  the  idea  that  they  will  be  melt- 
ed by  the  steam  where  its  pressure  gets  high,  but  to  be  molted  out,  and  give  notice  of  danger,  should 
the  water  fall  too  low. 

Every  boiler  should  be  furnished  with  a  steam-gauge,  which  may  give  indication  of  danger  should 
the  pressure  become  too  great,  and  the  passages  leading  to  the  safety-valves  should  have  no  connectioa 
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with  the  pipes  leadiug  to  the  stop-valves.  Id  some  cases  stop-valves  have  been  lifted  from  their  aeata 
and  forced  into  the  month  of  the  pipe,  so  that  no  steam  could  escape  thereby ;  and  in  consequence  of 
the  safety-valve  pipe  springing  from  the  pipe  connecting  the  boilers,  the  boUer  thus  blocked  up  was  in 
great  danger  of  bursting,  and  would  have  burst  if  the  fires  had  not  been  immediately  drawn.  In  the 
case  of  any  derangement  of  the  safety-valve,  or  of  the  cone  in  the  waste  steam-pipe  of  a  steam  vessel 
getting  loose,  and  blocking  up  the  mouth  of  ihe  pipe,  the  pressure  in  the  boiler  may  be  eased  by  open-> 
ing  the  blow-through  valves  of  the  engines,  and  the  steam-gauge  will  in  all  cases  tell  whether  any 
undue  pressure  exists.    See  Gauge. 

Extract  from  a  report  made  by  the  Association  in  Manchester,  for  preventing  steam  boiler  explosions, 
and  for  effecting  economy  in  the  raising  and  use  of  steam :  "  The  chief  inspector  has  reported  several 
cases  of  imperfection  tending  to  accidents,  and,  in  particular,  has  found  many  flues  so  constructed  as  to 
transmit  heat  directly  to  the  steam  in  the  boiler,  not  only  when  the  water  is  deficient,  but  when  at  its 
daily  working  level,  thus  surcharging  the  steam  with  heat,  and  endowing  it  with  one  essential  element 
of  explosive  power,  which  may  be  instantly  developed  by  the  admixture  of  water,  by  agitation  or  other- 
wise. The  fact  that  steam,  in  contact  with  water  in  a  quiescent  state,  may  be  heated  to  500''  or  up- 
wards, without  any  corresponding  effect  on  the  steam  gauge,  or  proportionate  increase  of  pressure^ 
appears  to  be  established  on  good  authority.  But  the  precise  condition  under  which  the  surplus  heat 
thus  accumulated  in  the  steam  may  combine  with  water  to  produce  explosion,  is  not  fuUy  known. 

'*  Our  attention  has  been  directed — 1.  To  an  examination  of  all  boilers  placed  under  our  inspeotion, 
with  a  view  to  ascertam,  as  correctly  as  possible,  their  actual  condition,  and  whether  they  were  adapted 
to  their  ordinaiy  working  pressure ;  also,  whether  they  were  provided  with  the  requisite  mountingsiy 
and  if  the  same  were  kept  in  good  working  order. — 2.  In  those  cases  of  explosions  which  have  taken 
place  in  the  neighborhood,  to  an  investigation  of  the  peculiar  circumstances  connected  therewith,  in 
order,  if  possible,  to  ascertain  the  real  cause,  and  the  best  means  of  preventing  the  recurrence  of  such 
accidents. — 3.  To  ascertain  by  comparison  the  most  advantageous  construction,  dimensions,  and  work- 
ing of  boOers  in  regard  to  safety,  economy  of  fuel,  and  durability. — i.  To  ascertain  the  most  economi- 
cal system  of  employing  steam  as  a  motive  power. 

'*  The  number  and  description  of  boilers  at  present  under  our  inspection  are  as  follows,  viz. : — 


Description. 

15  lb  or 

16  1b 

81  lb 

46  15 

61  lb 

76  lb 

Num- 

Cylindrical, witii  internal 

under. 

to  80. 

to  45. 

to  60. 

to  75. 

to  80. 

ber. 

flues     .     .     . 

... 

.     83      . 

274 

144 

.      60 

28     , 

— 

589 

Cylindrical,  without  do.    . 

.     10      . 

12 

10 

6 

7 

— 

45 

Galloway's  patent 

boilers 

.      2      . 

35 

48 

.      12 

— 

— 

97 

Multitubular 

(i 

.     12      . 

9 

31 

.      82 

.        2 

1 

87 

Butterley 

(( 

.     43      . 

20 

1 

.      — 

■— 

~ 

64 

Wagon 

({ 

.    38      . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

38 

Total     .    . 

. 

.  188 

360 

234 

110 

37 

1 

920 

Of  the  above,  81,  or  nearly  nine  per  cent,  have  been  found  to  be  in  a  dangerous  state,  from  the  follow- 
ing causes,  viz. : — 


Construction  or  strength  not  adapted  to  the  working  pressure 
Defects  in  the  plates  or  angle  iron      .... 
Defects  in  the  boiler  mountings  .... 

Injury  sustained  from  deficiency  of  water   . 
Ditto  "  deposit  of  scale 


Total 


24 

9 

26 

19 

3 

81 


In  additioct  to  the  above  19,  rendered  dangerous  from  deficiency  of  water,  there  are  14  others  which 
have  been  injured  to  a  less  extent  from  the  same  c&xjpe.  This  is  evidentiy  the  most  frequent  cause  of 
explosion,  as  will  be  explained  hereafter ;  and  as  it  is  important  to  provide  such  means  of  prevention 
as  will  be  effective  in  cases  of  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  fireman,  we  would  suggest,  first,  the  general 
adoption  of  open  stand-pipes,  where  applicable,  or  safety  valves,  in  connection  with  a  float,  to  allow  the 
escape  of  steam,  whenever  the  water  falls  below  the  fixed  limit — 2.  The  use  of  fusible  metal  plugs, 
fixed  on  the  top  of  the  flues  above  the  fire.  These  should  stand  suficientiy  high  to  melt  before  any 
part  of  the  flues  could  be  uncovered  with  water.  The  usual  practice  of  inserting  a  lead  rivet  or  plu^  iu 
one  of  the  plates  is  worse  than  useless,  inasmuch  as  owing  to  the  inclination  usually  given  in  setting 
boilers,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  flue  must  be  exposed,  and  may  even  become  red-hot,  before  such 
lead  plug  can  be  melted ;  under  which  circumstances  an  explosion  is  the  probable  consequence. 

"  Although  the  possibility  of  surcharging  steam,  while  in  contact  with  water,  is  still  disputed  by 
many  engineers  in  this  country,  this  question  was  satisfactorily  solved  by  a  committee  of  the  Franklin 
Institute,  in  America,  above  twenty  years  ago.  In  the  report  of  this  committee,  it  is  stated  that  *  the 
temperature  was  carried  to  533  degrees  Faht,  when  the  pressure,  shown  by  the  gauge,  was  6*82  at- 
mospheres ;  while  saturated  steam,  at  that  temperature,  would  have  had  a  pressure  of  more  than  60 
atmospheres  ;*  and  further,  *  these  experiments,  which  lasted  more  than  two  hours,  show  that  the  snr- 
chaiged  steam  remained  in  contact  with  water  without  acquiring  from  it  the  water  necessary  to  con- 
vert it  into  saturated  steam,  but  retaining  its  surcharged  state.'  Several  instances  which  have  oom* 
under  our  own  observation  might  be  adduced  in  confirmation  of  the  experiments  of  these  gentlemen, 
but  we  shall  only  mention  one,  which  lately  occurred,  as  sufScient  for  our  present  puxpose.    The  boUet 
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wfeiTBd  to,  contuned  two  internal  furnaces,  nniting  in  one  flue,  and  had  been  fnied  with  water  to  tbe 
nsnal  height  by  a  pipe  leading  from  a  reservoir.  The  end  of  this  pipe  was  about  9  inches  below  the 
lop  of  the  fumacea.  About  two  hours  after  lighting  the  fires,  the  steam  (being  at  8 lb,  as  indicated  by 
Ae  ga:^)  was  turned  into  the  mill  for  the  purpose  of  warming  it  Shortly  after  this  the  attendant 
obs^rred  that  the  water  had  disappeared  from  the  gauge  glass,  and  was  forced  back  into  the  reservour, 
tbe  Talve  on  the  feed-pipe  not  having  been  entirely  closed.  At  this  time  the  upper  part  of  the  frimaces, 
above  the  surface  of  the  water,  had  become  red-hot,  and  the  temperature  of  the  steam  was  such  that  a 
block  of  wood,  resting  on  the  top  of  the  boiler,  was  converted  into  black  charcoal,  and  yet  the  pressure 
never  exceeded  8ft.  The  communication  with  the  reservoir  having  been  closed,  the  fire  doors  opened, 
anil  the  damper  shut,  the  boiler  was  allowed  gradually  to  cool ;  and  although  the  tops  of  the  fumacei^ 
were  depressed,  no  explosion  took  place.  From  this  it  is  evident  that  steam  may  be  raised  to  a  high 
temperature,  while  in  contact  with  water,  and  yet  remun  at  a  low  pressure.  And  this  condition  can 
ooly  arise  from  a  deficiency  of  water  in  such  steam ;  we  may  reasonably  infer,  that  if  this  could  by 
any  means  be  supplied,  we  should  have  an  almost  instantaneous  increase  of  density  and  pressure  pro- 
portionate to  the  degree  of  saturation.  This  will  fully  account  for  the  difference  in  intensity  of  many 
esplonona,  and  why  these  should  so  freauently  occur  immediately  afrer  starting  the  engine,  admitting 
▼atcr  into  the  boiler,  or  liftmg  the  safety  valve,  all  of  which  tend  to  produce  agitation  of  the  water, 
sod  to  promote  its  diffusion  amongst  the  steam.  Although  this  theory  of  boiler  explosions,  which  was 
advanced  by  the  late  Mr.  Perkins  many  years  ago,  has  not  hitherto  been  generally  admitted,  certoinly 
the  fects  wluch  have  come  under  our  own  observation  seem  fully  to  confirm  its  accuracy.  The  two 
last  nibjects  which  have  been  proposed  for  investigation  require  a  greater  amount  of  data  than  we  have 
as  jet  been  able  to  obtain ;  and  although  we  have  bad  occasion  to  remark  great  errors  in  many  of  the 
present  modes  of  employing  high-pressure  steam,  we  should  not  now  be  justmed  in  expressing  a  decided 
opinion  as  to  which  system  is  positively  the  best,  nor  which  is  the  best  construction  of  boiler.  In  con- 
nection with  the  working  of  boilers,  the  subject  of  smoke-prevention  has  not  been  overlooked.  Our 
experience  on  this  subject  tends  to  the  conclusion,  that  without  much  difficulty  or  expense  the  smoke 
musance  may  be  greatly  abated,  in  almost  eveiy  description  of  boiler,  and  that  this  will  be  accompanied 
hj  a  saving  of  fuel,  provided  such  attention  as  might  reasonably  be  expected  be  given  by  the  fireman." 

*Erplo*ion»/fvm  Incrustations, — ^A  boiler  bottom  getting  red  hot  is  not  likely  to  take  place  gradually  ■ 
vfaOe  the  engine  is  at  work,  the  water-feeding  apparatus  in  order,  and  the  boiler  kept  clean.  But  if  a 
bofler  is  allowed  to  become  dirty,  or  covered  with  indurated  or  incmsted  earthy  matter,  interposed  be- 
tween the  iron  and  the  water,  diere  is  then  no  difficulty  in  accounting  for  such  circumstances  producing 
an  explodon  at  any  time ;  and  the  way  in  which  it  operates  towards  that  end  appears  to  be  something 
like  the  following : 

It  is  known  that  an  internal  coating  of  incrustation,  or  boiler  scale,  is  liable  to  crack  and  separate 
into  kige  pieces,  which  are  thrown  off  from  the  boiler  bottom  at  some  particular  degree  of  temperature, 
depending  upon  the  thickness  of  the  scale  and  the  kind  of  substance  of  which  it  is  formed.  We  can 
eamly  suppose  that  by  a  little  hard  firing,  and  unduly  heating  the  boiler,  a  large  portion  of  scale  may 
be  raddenly  detached,  uncovering  a  considerable  area  at  a  temperature  something  exceeding  the 
tmuimvm  evaporating  pointy  which  is  well  known  to  be  considerably  under  the  lowest  red  heat  of  iron. 
Xow,  the  first  efiect  produced  will  evidently  be  a  certain  amount  of  repulsion  between  the  overheated 
iPDo  and  the  water,  which  may  continue  for  several  seconds,  and  perhaps  for  a  few  minutes ;  this  may 
aocomit  for  the  sudden  decrease  in  the  supply  of  steam  that  has  sometimes  been  observed  just  before  the 
exfdosion  of  a  boiler  has  taken  place.  There  must  also  be  a  gradual  diminution  of  temperature  during 
this  short  space  of  time,  in  that  part  of  the  overheated  iron  which  is  exposed  to  the  water — creating  a 
contraction  of  the  metal — ^increasing  as  the  decreasing  temperature  of  the  iron  approaches  the  maximum 
evaporating  point,  which  is  at  about  350**  to  400**  Fahrenheit,  and  causing  a  corresponding  strain  on 
the  rivets  in  the  boiler  bottom.  The  direction  of  this  strain  may  generally  be  traced  on  examining  the 
bottom  plates  of  any  old  boiler,  and  will  be  found  to  radiate  in  lines  proceeding  from  the  part  which 
has  been  most  acted  on  by  the  fire. 

The  next  and  concluding  step,  in  case  of  the  metal  not  being  able  to  withstand  the  strain  caused  by 
iti  own  contraction,  will  either  be  a  sudden  crack  or  fracture  in  some  direction  across  this  exposed 
part,  or,  what  most  generally  happens  when  an  explosion  results,  the  sudden  giving  way  of  some  bad 
seam  of  rivets,  which  the  most  nearly  coincides  or  is  parallel  with  the  direcfion  of  what  would  otherwise 
be  the  true  line  of  fracture.  This  may  possibly  be  at  some  distence  from  the  part  which  has  been 
overheated,  thereby  giving  the  increased  effect  of  great  leverage  to  the  pressure  acting  upon  all  that 
portion  of  the  boiler  included  between  the  overheated  part  and  the  actual  line  of  fracture.  Now  the 
consequence  ia,  not  perhaps  that  this  portion  is  blown  out,  as  would  most  probably  be  the  case  with 
very  had  iron,  but  it  wiU  be  bent  or  doubled  back,  the  line  of  flexure  running  across  the  hottest  or  the 
weakest  part  of  the  iron.  This  may  help  to  account  for  the  remarkable  way  in  which  we  sometimes 
find  exploded  boilers  twisted  and  doubled  up.  A  rupture  being  thus  effected,  an  explosion  is  inevitable, 
if  the  hole  be  sufficiently  large. 

When  an  incmsted  boiler  bottom  becomes  highly  heated,  and  the  water  at  the  same  time  too  low,  it 
very  commonly  happens  that  a  large  quantity  of  water  is  immediately  let  in,  when  the  consequecces 
are  similar  to  those  just  described :  for  the  internal  coating  of  scale  being  suddenly  contracted  by  the 
cooling  effect  of  the  water  admitted,  it  is  detached  in  the  same  manner  as  it  would  have  been  by  the 
expansion  of  the  iron,  and  the  same  eWocts  produced,  although  perhaps  more  speedily,  as  the  water 
admitted  will  reduce  the  temperature  of  the  exposed  part  df  the  boUer  bottom  more  rapidly  to  the 
naximum  evaporating  pomt 
Whimever  a  boiler  bottom  is  seen,  or  supposed  to  be,  approaching  to  redness — and  that  can  only 

*  Armstrong  on  steam  boilers,  185d. 
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happen  when  the  water  is  not  boilings  or  when  the  engine  Is  standing — ^the  engine-man  should  be  cau- 
tioned against  allowing  a  fresh  supply  of  water  to  go  Into  the  boiler,  whether  the  boiler  is  bhort  of 
water  or  not,  until  after  the  engine  has  been  some  time  at  work.  My  advice  to  engine-men  in  such 
cases  U  not  to  start  the  engine  at  all,  but  to  open  the  fire-doors  and  stand  at  a  safe  distance  tmtil  all 
goes  oooL  I  would  not  have  him  stop  to  pull  the  fires  out,  and  on  no  account  to  open  the  safety  valve, 
as  being  little  less  hazardous  than  stortins;  the  engine.  If,  indeed,  he  knows  the  safety  valve  to  be 
overloaded  or  made  fast,  and  the  steam  stiU  continues  to  rise  with  the  fire-doors  open,  the  fires  may 
then  be  quenched  by  a  jet  of  water  from  a  hose  pipe,  or  other  safe  means. 

Deposit  of  Sediment. — ^All  natural  waters  hold  various  solid  matters  in  solution  or  suspension ;  when 
in  the  latter  state  they  admit  of  being  removed  by  filtration ;  but  no  system  of  filtration,  on  a  scale 
sufficiently  large  to  supply  a  moderate-sized  steam  engine  at  a  light  expense,  has  yet  come  into  prac- 
tical use.  However,  it  occurred  to  a  gentleman  several  years  ago  to  hit  upon  a  veiy  simple  and  e£R2Ctiial 
substitute.  And  that  was,  instead  of  separating  the  water  from  the  dirt,  before  passing  it  into  the 
boiler,  he  separates  and  collects  the  dirt  from  the  water,  after  it  is  in  the  boiler,  by  means  of  a  series  of 
vessels,  shelves,  or  trays,  placed  up  and  down  the  boiler,  constituting,  in  fact,  so  many  portions  of  what 
collectively  might  be  considered  a  substitute  for  a  false  bottom,  upon  or  into  which  aU  the  matters  held 
in  suspension  are  deposited.  This,  in  fact,  is  the  whole  of  the  principle  of  Mr.  Anthony  Scott*s  patent 
of  1827,  which  has  been  so  frequently  re-patented  and  re-registered  since  that  time,  like  many  bad 
copies  of  good  pictures,  some  of  them  so  very  bad  that  the  patentee,  if  he  were  living,  would  not  know 
that  they  were  even  meant  for  imitations. 

These  sediment  vessels  operate  much  after  the  same  manner  as  certain  quiet  still  places  do  along  the 
banks  of  rivers,  in  causing  sand  or  mud  to  accumulate  in  them ;  making  so  many  places  of  shelter, 
where  any  movable  matters  being  accidentally  deposited,  they  remain  free  from  agitation  and  not  dis- 
posed to  move  out.  In  a  boiler  containing  boiling  water,  of  course  the  same  principle  prevails  ;  the 
steam  rising  from  the  boiler  bottom — the  sole  cause  of  ebullition  in  all  cases — being  the  agitating  agent. 
In  fact  the  water  never  boils  within  the  internal  vessel  or  sediment  receiver,  however  violently  it  may 
boil  externally ;  and  the  more  violently  the  water  boils  the  more  rapidly  the  internal  vessel  collects  all 
loose  sediment  floating  about  in  the  water.  Excepting  for  calcareous  incrustations,  the  process  was 
perfectly  successful  in  keeping  a  boiler  clean.  The  only  difficulty  in  its  practical  application  was  liability 
to  neglect  in  cleaning  out  the  collectors  themselves  when  they  got  filled  with  deposit,  and  the  necessity 
of  emptying  the  boiler  for  that  purpose. 

For  ihQ  above  reasons  it  appeared  desirable  to  the  patentee  to  have  his  cleansing  apparatus  made 
$df-acting,  that  is,  to  dean  itself  out,  without  interruption  to  the  working  of  the  engine,  or  letting 
down  the  steam ;  which  improvement  R.  Armstrong  efiected  in  1829,  when  the  first  complete  boiler- 
cleansing  machine  was  executed  and  applied  to  a  boiler  at  the  calico-printing  works  of  Messrs.  Thomas 
Marsland  and  Son,  in  Stockport,  who  atierwards  had  fifteen  boilers  so  fitted.  Since  the  above  period 
they  have  continued  in  general  use  in  Lancashire. 

The  general  form  of  this  apparatus  is  shown  by  fig.  492.  Many  hundreds  have  been  made  and 
adapted  to  various  kinds  of  boilers,  including  those  of  railway  locomotives  and  steamboats.     In  thr 

492. 


wCALK.— Jth  Inch  =  1  foot. 
Longitudinal  Section  and  Eievallon  ofCollectore. 


last-montioned  cases,  and  in  all  cases  where  there  is  no  fire  wider  the  boiler  bottom,  they  are,  generalW 
speaking,  unnecessary,  except  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  priming,  which  they  most  efiectuallj  do 
when  that  arises  from  dirty  water.  For  this  purpose  the  upper  conical-shaped  vessel  is  made  with 
the  narrow  collecting  apertures  adjusted  partly  above  and  partly  below  the  surface  of  the  water.  In 
this  way  it  is  used  by  opening  the  valve  at  the  end  of  tho  boiler,  and  putting  the  handle  of  the  agitatoi 
in  motion  for  half  a  minute,  by  which  the  contents  of  the  receiver  at  the  bottom  of  the  Koiler  are  dia- 
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ohaiged  npwardB  through  the  pipe  on  the  right  hand.  This  operation  creates  a  current,  which  di-aws  all 
the  teum  and  froih  that  cause  iheprimtngt  from  all  parts  of  the  water  snrface  into  the  colleotinff  vessel 
snd  down  into  the  receiver,  whence  they  are  disohazged  to  the  outside  of  the  hoiler  by  a  repetition  of 
Aeprooesa. 

Bj  thus  skimming  the  dirt  fit>m  the  top  of  the  water,  clean  dry  steam  is  supplied  to  the  cylinder  of  an 
engine  instead  of  a  mixture  of  steam  and  dirty  water,  causing,  in  ordinary  cases,  such  great  waste  of 
power  by  fiiction  on  the  piston  and  piston-rod,  and  unnecessary  consumption  of  tallow. 

Great  consumption  of  lubricating  material  is  always  proof  of  imperfection  in  machinery.  Instances 
ire  not  wanting  of  large  stationary  engines  working  for  months  together  without  grease  of  any  kind  to 
^  piston-rod,  contrasting  greatly  with  the  lavish  use  of  that  material  in  marine  engines,  rendered 
necessary  mainly  by  the  greater  liability  to  prime.  The  old  device  of  throwing  tallow  into  a  steam- 
boat boiler,  in  order  to  prevent  priming;  is  still  without  a  satisfactory  theory.  The  only  suggestion  to 
socount  for  it  worth  attention,  is  one  by  Mr.  W.  Keld  Whytehead,  C.  E.,  in  an  article  on  the  priming 
of  boilers,  in  the  "  Artizan  Jounud**  for  December,  1848,  in  which  he  supposes  that,  as  the  tallow  re- 
quires a  very  high  temperature  to  vaporise  it,  it  "  consequently  floats  like  a  hot  plate  on  the  surface  of 
ie  watery  uid  tends  to  separate  the  i»rticles  of  water  from  the  steam  as  they  rise." 

Caleareom  /neruffoltoiu.-- When  the  incrustation  forming  on  the  inside  of  boilers  consists  principally 
of  argillaceous  or  silicious  matters,  it  is  easily  prevented  by  the  use  of  one  or  the  other  of  the  above 
described  apparatus.  When,  however,  any  considerable  proportion  is  either  carbonate  or  sulphate  of  limey 
considerable  difficulty  is  experienced  in  preventing  its  formation  to  an  injurious  extent  The  latter  sub- 
stance more  eq>ecially,  it  is  well  known,  has  withstood  all  attempts  at  complete  prevention  by  chemical 
metos,  except  such  as  would  be  also  injurious  to  the  iroiL  The  principal  remedial  agent  that  has  been 
firaod  beneficial  in  any  degree  to  mitigate  the  effects  of  this  substance,  is  crushed  potaiOy  which  does  not 
act  chemically,  but  mechanically,  the  pulp  of  the  potato  being  supposed  to  envelope  the  crystals  of  the 
salphate  of  lime  as  they  form,  and  prevent  their  adhesion  to  each  other. 

With  respect  to  the  incrustations  of  carbonate  of  lime,  the  case  is  very  different  It  admits  of 
Tsrioos  methods  of  preventing  its  formation  by  chemical  reagents.  The  most  popular  of  the  patent 
mDodies  is  that  of  Dr.  Ritterbandt  This  plan  is  to  put  into  the  boiler  daily  a  small  quantity  of  mu- 
riate of  ammonia,  or  sal-ammoniac,  the  eflfect  of  which  is,  that  any  bi-carbonate  of  lime  in  solution  in 
tbe  water  is  decomposed,  the  mnriatio  acid  of  the  muriate  of  ammonia  taking  the  lime  and  keeping  it 
m  tolidiony  while  the  carbonic  acid  joins  the  ammonia,  forming  carbonate  of  ammonia,  which  passes  off 
along  with  the  steam.  It  need  not  be  observed  that  this  remedy  can  have  no  effect  whatever  in  pre- 
renting  the  sulphate  of  lime  incrustation. 

The  theory  of  the  following  remedy  is  something  like  the  reverse  of  the  foregoing.  It  is  to  put  into 
tbe  bofler  daily  or  weekly  a  quantity  of  quick  or  newly-slacked  lime,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  convert 
tile  soluble  li-ccarbonate  into  the  in^oHuhle  carbonate  of  lime,  which,  instead  of  being  kept  in  solution  as 
muriate  of  lime  is  in  Dr.  Ritterbandt's  remedy,  is  precipitated  and  collected  without  any  trouble  by 
Kdiment  collectors,  or  collected  and  discharged  from  the  boiler  by  the  cleansing  machine.  This  putting 
b  of  lime  to  take  out  lime  is  a  nice  application  of  Dr.  Clark's  simple  and  efficacious  method  for  purify- 
ing water  on  a  lavge  scale,  now  so  well  known  and  generally  approved  by  water-works  companies. 

In  Lancashire,  whero  generally  a  great  portion  of  the  boiler  scale  is  sulphate  of  lime,  it  has  long 
been  a  practice  to  use  ox-feet,  or  any  animal  substance  convertible  into  jelly  by  boiling,  with  good  effiect 
Bat  diey  are  liable  to  promote  priming,  and,  like  potatoes,  they  require  frequent  renewal.  One  Eng- 
Hdi  patent,  now  expired,  specified  the  use  of  all  kinds  of  vegetable  matter  or  extract  without  exception, 
preferring  that  which  gives  out  the  greatest  quantity  of  coloring  matter,  as  logwood,  bark,  or  tan.  Also 
tor^  peat,  manure,  leaves,  saw-dust,  and  charcoal.  Other  patentees  recommend  urine,  glue,  blood, 
doDg^  and  night-soil.  Also  sugar,  staroh,  treacle,  flour,  malt,  and  the  bottoms,  or  settlings  of  beer 
barrels.  Most  of  the  above  articles  may  be  used  with  advantage  where  there  is  not  much  of  the  sul- 
phate, but  they  aU  act  mechanically.  Tan  and  salt  are  the  principal  ingredients  in  some  of  t^e  best  of 
the  foreign  patents,  which  generally  also  contain  some  corrosive  materials  that  are  difficult  to  particular* 
ite  and  hazardous  to  use. 

/aenufti/ftm.— The  incrustation  of  boilers  by  saline  deposits  was  a  much  more  important  subject  at 
one  time  than  it  is  now,  ns  nothing  has  been  more  clearly  established,  of  late  years,  than  that  boilers 
may  be  preserved  effectually  from  any  injurious  incrustation  by  abundant  blowing  off  Brine-pumps 
arc  now  in  extensive  use  for  withdrawing  a  certain  quantity  of  water  at  every  stroke  of  the  engine ; 
and  the  water  so  withdrawn  has  to  pass  through  or  among  pipes  carrying  the  feed-water  to  the  boiler, 
ao  that  some  interchange  of  heat  is  there  effected.  These  refrigerators,  however,  as  they  are  grotesquely 
called,  are  in  some  respects  bad  things :  the  quantity  of  heat  they  save  is,  we  believe,  inappreciable  ; 
and  the  small  pipes  of  which  they  are  built  up  are  liable  to  get  choked,  thereby  endangering  the  boiler 
by  the  unconscious  concentration  of  its  contents.  To  guard  against  this  danger,  every  engine  fitted  with 
brine-pumps  should  be  provided  with  an  hydrometer  for  telling  the  specific  gravity  of  the  water  in  the 
boiler,  so  that  die  engineer  may  not  be  cheated  by  the  defective  action  of  Sie  pumps,  or  suppose  that 
diey  are  operating  when  they  are  really  inert  In  the  case  of  blowing  out  a  boiler  in  the  usual  way, 
tha  engineer  looks  at  his  glass  gauge-tube,  and  keeps  the  blow-off  cock  open  until  the  water-level  has 
deseeiMied  through  the  required  distance,  so  that,  under  these  ciroumstances,  no  doubt  can  arise  that  the 
bofler  has  been  emptied  c^  a  certain  quantity  of  water ;  but  there  is  no  such  assurance  in  the  case  of 
ttie  ooDtinaons  extraction  of  the  water,  either  by  brine-pumps  or  by  a  continuous  blow-off;  and  nil 
boilers  using  either  of  these  expedients  should  be  fitted  with  hydrometer  gauges  as  a  precaution  against 
die  contents  of  the  boiler  being  suffered  to  reach  an  injurious  concentration.  The  prevailing  funlt 
among  engineers,  however,  is  that  they  do  not  blow  off  enough,  the  idea  probably  being  that  a  consid- 
nable  check  is  ffiven  to  the  generation  of  the  steam  by  the  introduction  of  colder  water  in  lieu  of  the 
vtter  abstracted ;  but  the  waste  of  heat  by  effectual  blowing  off  is  very  incv^nsiderablc— much  leai^  fak> 
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deed,  tlian  is  occasioned  by  the  difficulty  of  getting  steam  from  brine,  or  of  transmitting  beat  to  tibt 
water  through  flues  covered  with  incrustation,  much  of  which  heat,  in  consequence,  ascends  the  chim- 
ney. There  is  no  g&in*  therefore,  in  any  respect,  by  penuriousness  in  blowing  off ;  and  there  is  much 
injury  to  the  boiler,  for  Incrusted  plates  become  overheated ;  they  blister,  crack,  and  get  bumod  out, 
and  make  expensive  repairs  indispensable.  Proprietors  of  engines  should  accept  of  no  excuse  for  tho 
accumulation  of  salt  or  incrustation  within  their  boilers ;  for  such  deposits  arise  altogether  from  insuf- 
ficient blowing  off. 

The  best  method  of  scaling  bcnlers  appears  to  be  by  lightmg  a  train  of  shavmgs  in  the  furnaces  and 
flues  after  the  bdlers  have  been  emptied  of  water.  Ine  rapid  expansion  of  the  metal,  thus  occasioned, 
causes  the  scale  to  crack  off;  and,  if  the  flues  be  then  washed  down  with  a  hose,  the  scale  will  fall  to  the 
bottom  of  the  boiler,  and  will  issue  out  with  the  water  on  taking  off  the  mud-hole  doors.  This  plan  ot 
scaling,  however,  is  one  that  the  en^eer  must  execute  himself^  and  must  not  intrust  to  firemen  or  othei 
subordinates,  as  the  metal  of  the  boder  might  be  damaged  if  the  heat  were  made  too  great  The  safety- 
valve  should,  obviously,  be  kept  open  whue  the  boiler  is  being  heated  and  cooled,  to  ob\nate  any  pres- 
sure or  exhaustion  within  it.  This  plan  of  scaling,  however,  will  seldom  be  necessary  if  due  attention 
be  paid  to  blowmg  off  by  the  engineer ;  and  if  the  quantity  of  scale  be  inconsiderable,  or  partial  in  its 
attachment,  tho  best  plan  will  be  to  chip  it  off  with  a  hatchet-faced  hammer,  and  then  wash  down  the 
flues  with  the  hose,  as  before  described 

Corronan. — The  corrosion  of  boilers  is  one  of  the  most  obscure  subjects  m  the  whole  range  of  engi- 
neering. Marine  boilers  seldom  last  more  than  four  or  five  years,  whereas  land  boilers,  made  of  the 
same  quality  of  iron,  often  last  eighteen  or  twenty  years ;  yet  the  difference  in  durabilitjr  is  not  the 
effect  of  any  chemical  action  upon  the  iron  by  the  contact  of  sea-water,  for  the  flues  of  marine  boilers 
rarely  sliow  any  deterioration  from  this  cause,  and,  even  in  worn-out  marine  boilers,  the  hammer-marks 
on  the  flues  are  as  conspicuous  as  at  the  time  of  their  formatioa  The  thin  film  of  scale  spread  over 
the  internal  parts  of  the  boiler  would,  of  itself  preserve  that  part  of  the  iron  from  corrosion  which  is 
situated  below  the  water-level ;  but,  whatever  be  the  cause,  it  is  a  rare  thing  to  find  any  internal  cor- 
rosion of  a  boiler  using  salt  water  in  those  parts  of  the  boiler  with  which  the  water  comes  in  contact 
The  cause,  therefore,  of  the  rapid  wearing  out  of  marine  boilers  is  not  traceable  to  the  chemical  action 
of  salt  water,  and  steamers  provided  wiUi  Hall's  condensers,  which  supply  the  boilers  with  fresh  wa- 
ter, have  not  reaped  much  oenefit  in  the  durability  of  their  boilers.  The  operation  of  the  steam  in 
corroding  the  interior  of  the  boiler  is  most  capricious — ^the  parts  which  are  most  rapidly  worn  away 
in  one  boiler  being  untouched  in  another,  ana  in  some  cases  one  side  of  a  steam-chest  will  be  very 
much  wasted  away  while  tlie  opposite  side  remains  uninjured.  Sometimes  the  fron  exfoliates  in  the 
shape  of  a  black  oxide  which  comes  away  in  flakes  like  the  leaves  of  a  book,  while  in  other  cases  the 
ir^n  appears  as  if  eaten  away  by  a  strong  acid  which  had  a  solvent  action  upon  it  The  application  of 
^It  to  the  outside  of  a  boiler,  has  m  several  cases  been  found  to  accelerate  sensibly  its  internal  corro- 
:i^T\.  Boilers  in  which  there  is  a  large  accumulation  of  scale  appear  to  be  more  corroded  than  where 
thsre  is  no  such  deposite,  and  where  the  funnel  passes  through  the  steamn^est  the  iron  of  the  steam- 
chest  is  invariably  much  more  corroded  than  where  the  funnel  does  not  pass  through  it  These  facts 
appear  to  indicate  that  the  internal  corrosion  of  marine  boilers  is  attributable  chiefly  to  the  existence  of 
surcharged  steam  within  them,  which  is  steam  to  which  an  additional  quantity  of  heat  has  been  oom- 
monicated  subsec^uently  to  its  generation,  so  that  its  temperature  is  greater  than  b  due  to  its  elastic 
force ;  and  on  this^  hypothesis  the  observed  facts  relative  to  corrosion  become  easily  explicable.  Felt 
applied  to  the  outside  of  a  boiler  may  accelerate  its  internal  corrosion  by  keeping  tlie  steam  in  a  sur- 
charged state,  when  by  the  dispersion  of  a  part  of  the  heat  it  would  cease  to  be  in  that  state.  BoQers 
ji  which^  there  is  a  large  accumulation  of  scale  must  have  worked  with  the  water  very  salt^  which 
necessarily  produces  surchaiged  steam  ;  for  the  temperature  of  steam  cannot  be  less  than  that  of  the 
water  from  which  it  is  generated,  and  inasmuch  as  the  boiling  point  of  water,  under  any  given  pressure, 
rises  with  the  saltness  of  the  water,  the  temperature  of  the  steam  must  rise  with  the  saltness  of  the 
water,  the  pressure  remaining  the  same ;  or  in  other  words  the  steam  must  have  a  higher  temperature 
than  is  due  to  its  elastic  force,  or  be  in  the  state  of  surcharged  steam.  The  circumstance  of  the  chim- 
ney-flue passing  through  the  steam  will  manifestly  surcharge  the  steam  with  heat,  so  that  all  the  cir- 
cumstances which  are  loond  to  accelerate  corrosion  are,  it  appears,  such  as  would  also  induce  the 
formation  of  surcharged  steam.  Besides,  the  natural  effect  of  surohaiged  steam  is  to  oxidate  the  iron 
with  which  it  is  in  contact,  as  is  illustrated  by  the  familiar  process  for  making  hydrogen  gas  by  sending 
steam  through  a  red-hot  tube  filled  with  pieces  of  iron;  and  although  the  action  of  the  surcharged 
steam  in  a  boiler  is  necessarily  very  much  weaker  than  where  the  iron  is  red-hot,  it  manifestly  must 
have  some  oxidizing  effect,  and  the  amount  of  corrosion  produced  may  be  very  material  where  the 
action  is  perpetual.  Boilers  with  a  large  extent  of  heating-siuface,  or  with  descending  flues  circulating 
through  the  cooler  water  in  the  bottom  of  the  boiler  before  ascending  the  chimney,  will  be  less  corroded 
mtemally  than  boilers  in  which  a  large  quantity  of  the  heat  passes  away  in  the  smoke.  If  these  yiews 
be  correct,  then  to  prevent  the  internal  corrosion  of  marine  boilers  it  is  only  necessaiy  to  take  care  that 
the  water  in  the  boiler  shall  be  as  fresh  as  possible,  and  that  the  root  of  the  chimney  shal'  either  b) 
Imed  with  fire-brick,  or  not  go  through  the  steam  at  all. 

Priming  is  the  tendency  of  the  water  in  the  boiler  to  foam  and  pass  in  a  state  of  spray  into  the  cylin- 
der along  with  the  steam,  and  when  in  too  great  a  quantity  to  escape  through  the  steam  port  in  the 
return  stroke,  it  infallibly  breaks  down  the  engme.  This  effect  must  invariably  follow  the  priming 
of  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  in  the  cylinder  of  a  beam  engine  in  a  factory,  because  it  is  not  and  can- 
not be  expected  to  be  calculated  to  withstand  a  sudden  bloto,  and  such  it  is  in  reality.  For  if  the  water 
primes  into  the  cylinder  in  the  down  stroke,  it  must  remain  on  the  top  of  the  piston  until  it  strikes 
against  the  cylinder  cover  in  the  up  stroke,  with  more  or  less  violence  according  to  the  quantity.  From 
Uie  incomprcssibility  of  water,  the  effect  is  the  same  as  if  a  piece  of  iron  of  equal  thickness  to    the 
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depth  of  wat«r  on  the  piston  was  suddenly  inserted  in  its  place.  The  tremendous  efifect  sometimes  pro* 
dDoed  when  a  laige  engine  hreaks  down  from  this  cause,  may  easily  be  conceived ;  for  as  the  vacant 
space  left  for  dearanoe  at  the  top  of  the  cylinder  is  generally  about  the  same  depth  ic  large  as  in 
tmall  engines,  the  intruding  body  of  water  strikes  the  cylinder  cover  with  a  proportionally  plater  foroe. 
Generally  the  accident  does  not  end  with  merely  straining  or  breaking  the  crank-pin,  whhh  may  be  the 
extent  of  the  injuiy  in  small  engines ;  but  the  momentum  of  the  beam  is  added  to  that  of  the  fly-wheel, 
and  their  combined  force  is  exerted  directly  in  splitting  the  cylinder,  or  tearing  off  the  cylinder  cover, 
thenoe  effectually  demolishing  all  the  rods  and  gearing.  Priming  arises  from  insufficient  steam  room,  an 
inadequate  area  of  water-level,  or  the  use  of  dirty  water  in  the  boiler ;  the  last  of  these  instigations 
may  be  remedied  by  the  use  of  collecting  vessels,  but  the  other  defects  are  only  to  be  corrocted  either 
br  a  suitable  enlargement  of  the  boOer,  or  by  increasing  the  pressure  and  working  more  oxpannvely. 
Closing  the  throttle-valves  of  an  engine  partially  will  generally  diminish  the  amount  of  priming,  and 
opening  the  safety-valve  suddenly  will  generally  set  it  astir.  A  steam  vessel  coming  from  sal.t  into 
fire^  water  is  much  more  liable  to  prime  than  if  she  had  remained  in  salt  water,  dr  never  ventured  out 
of  fje^  This  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  higher  heat  at  which  salt  water  boils,  so  that  casting  /resh 
vtter  among  it  is  in  some  measure  like  casting  water  among  molten  metal,  and  the  priming  is  in  this 
case  the  e£^  of  the  rapid  production  of  steam.  One  of  ihe  best  palliatives  of  priming  appears  to  be 
Ae  interpontion  of  a  perforated  plate  between  the  steam  space  and  the  water.  The  water  appenrs  to 
be  broken  up  in  dashing  against  a  plate  of  this  description,  and  the  steam  is  liberated  from  its  embrace. 
In  cases  in  which  an  ad^tion  is  made  to  a  boiler  or  steam-chest,  it  will  be  the  best  way  not  tu  cut  out 
a  lazge  hole  in  the  boiler-shell  for  establishing  a  communication  with  the  new  chamber,  but  *>  bore  a 
Domber  of  small  holes  for  this  purpose,  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  neve,  through  which  a  TUi»h  of  wator 
cannot  ascend.  In  locomotives  the  same  end  is  attained  by  the  use  of  a  perforated  steam-pipe  extend- 
ing from  end  to  end  of  the  b<^er.  Such  a  contrivance  draws  the  steam  off  equally  from  the  sur&ce 
instead  of  taking  it  irom  any  one  part;  and  boilers  provided  with  it  are  enabled  to  work  with  so  small 
a  steam-space  that  the  steam-domes  are  now  being  taken  away  from  locomotives  altogether.  This  ex- 
pedient has  not  yet  been  adopted  in  steam  vessels,  though  it  appears  to  be  applicable  to  them  also  with 
adrantage.  In  some  boilers  priming  appears  to  be  mainly  caused  by  a  malformation  which  prevents 
the  water  from  drculatmg  freely,  and  the  steam  has  therefore  to  pass  up  through  the  water,  occasioning 
a  great  agitation,  instead  of  the  water  being  enabled  to  circulate  with  the  ascending  steam.  The  evfl 
may  be  mitigated  in  such  cases  by  the  addition  of  pipes  to  the  exteri:>r  of  the  boiler,  which  will  permit 
a  descending  current  to  be  established,  to  replace  the  water  carried  upward  by  the  steam.  This  ten- 
deoey  of  the  water  to  rise  into  the  cylinder  is  always  considerably  promoted  by  the  very  usual  situation 
of  the  steam  induction-pipe  at  the  back  end  of  the  boiler,  and  seems  to  arise  partly  from  the  constant 
ebcolation  of  the  water,  which  causes  a  current  at  the  surface  to  set  in  the  direction  of  the  length  of  the 
boiler  from  the  front  end  to  the  back.  This  circulation  of  water  takes  place  in  all  oblong  boilers,  with 
a  certain  velocity  depending  on  the  ratio  that  the  intensity  of  the  heat  in  the  furnace  bears  to  the  quantity 
cf  water  to  be  kept  heated,  and  is  entirely  independent  of  other  causes,  producing  tmives,  which  take  their 
me  over  the  fire,  and  gradually  increase  in  height  as  they  pass  towards  the  back  part  of  tiie  boiler. 

That  wmxi  are  always  generated  within  a  long  boiler,  when  the  engine  is  about  to  prime,  is  a  sic- 
gnlar  but  well-ascertained  fact,  as  is  shown  by  the  frequent  great  and  sudden  depressions  of  the  float  at 
nch  times,  especially  if  the  latter  happens  to  be  placed  at  the  contrary  end  of  the  boiler  to  that  where 
ibe  steam-pipe  is  fixed.  In  watching  the  rapidly-successive  alternate  elevations  and  depressions  of  the 
indicator,  buoy,  or  float  of  a  boiler  in  this  condition,  the  priming  may  frequentiy  be  ob^^erved  to  recur 
penodically  after  intervals  of  a  certain  number  of  strokes,  provided  that  the  state  of  the  fire  and  the 
load  on  tiie  engine  continue  perfectiy  uniform.  For  the  economical  combustion  of  fuel,  and  arrangement 
•f  grates,  see  Fuel. 

Smote  PrevmUion, — Hitherto,  the  practice  has  been  to  exclude  as  much  air  and  heap  on  as  much 
coal  as  possible,  thus  preventing  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  common  atmosphere  getting  into  the  furnace 
to  secure  complete  combustion.  The  consequence  was  the  gases  were  too  slomy  evolved,  and  passed 
away  into  the  chimney  in  dense  black  columns,  to  poison  the  air  of  the  surrounding  neighborhood.  This 
it  prevented  now,  however,  by  a  moderate  enlargement  of  the  fire-beds  and  fines,  and  the  introduction 
of  air  to  the  soifjace  of  the  fire  through  perforata  doors,  and  plates  placed  between  them  and  the  fire. 
The  furnace  itself  being  constructed  to  admit  the  quantity  of  air  required,  for  perfect  combustion,  the 
perforated  plates  secure  such  a  mechanical  division  and  distribution  of  the  common  atmosphere  as  to  in- 
Rue  its  becoming  instantaneously  heated,  and  promoting  instead  of  retarding,  as  a  column  of  cold  air 
doet,  in  a  great  degree  the  combustion  sought.  The  whole  mystery  of  all  the  smc^e-preventing  appa- 
ratuses now  in  public  favor  lies  in  this  ample  secret.  The  following  is  an  analysis  of  experiments  which 
have  been  made  with  Mr.  Williams'  Smoke  Prevention  apparatus.  With  the  air  wholly  excluded,  251 
lbs.  of  coal  were  consumed  per  hour,  1,289  lbs.  of  water  were  evaporated,  the  Pyrometrical  heat  being 
381°  •  whereas,  with  the  air  admitted,  the  consumption  of  coal  was  only  236  Iba  per  hour,  the  water 
^▼^Hnated  1662  lbs.,  and  the  temperature,  as  indicated  by  the  Pyrometer,  901*^  ;  thus  showing  an  im- 
mense saving  of  fuel  and  an  extraordinary  increase  in  the  quantity  of  water  evaporated,  as  indicated  by 
thepyrometrio  action. 

BOILER  PLATES,  ifaehiMfor  jnmchmff.—Fig,  498  is  an  elevation,  Fig.  494  a  plan,  and  Fig.  495  a 
ride  view  of  a  p^it^Kmg-tptu^liinft  on  a  very  improved  principle,  whereby  the  plates  required  for  boilera 
and  otiier  purposes  may  be  punched  with  the  greatest  possible  accuracy,  insuring  at  the  same  time  very 
nperior  workmanship  and  gi^at  dispatch.  It  is  usual  in  all  ordinary  punohmg^machines,  first  of  all  to 
mark  out  all  the  rivet-holes  in  the  plate,  by  a  template,  with  white  paint,  and  then  to  place  it  as  neaz 
'  u  the  eye  will  permit  under  the  punch ;  by  the  contrivance  of  this  machine,  this  operation  is  entirely 
dispensed  witii,  it  being  only  necessary  to  fix  the  plate  to  a  travelling  table,  and  then  t«  adjust  the  va* 
OouB  parts  of  the  machine  to  the  proper  distance  required  between  the  rivets. 
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Tho  large  cast-iron  frame  p  carries  the  seyeral  parts  of  the  machinerj,  and  also  the  two  plummcr 
blocks  for  supporting  the  bearings  of  the  lying  shaft  a,  runhing  the  whole  length  of  the  buildli^,  for  the 
purpose  of  working  other  machines ;  this  frame  is  securely  bolted  to  the  waiL  which,  added  to  its  own 
weight,  gives  it  great  stability. 

(hi  the  shafts  a,  connected  together  by  the  two  coupling-boxes,  is  placed  the  crank  b,  the  motion 
being  communicated  through  the  crank-pin  to  a  connecting-iw  c,  to  which  is  attached  tlie  upper  lever  d^ 
being  always  at  worl^  while  Ihe  shaft  a  is  revolving ;  the  fulcrum  of  this  lever  is  on  the  frame  -p.  A 
lower  lever  e  for  raising  and  depressing  the  punching  frame  /  has  also  its  fulcrum  on  the  same  irame 
this  last  lever  working  only  when  the  punching  operation  is  being  performed.  On  the  top  of  th 
frame  /)  is  a  lever  and  long  rods  e'  for  engaging  and  disengaging  the  machinery.  The  side  view  icpre- 
sented  by  Fig.  496,  shows  the  machine  at  work,  and  by  Sowing  down  the  lever  e',  connected  by  the 
rods  to  the  counterbalance  weight,  which  will  allow  it  to  remain  steady  in  any  position,  thev  are 
disengaged  from  the  pm  on  the  lever  d^  which  at  once  ceases  to  communicate  the  motion  to  the  lower 
or  pun(£ing  lever  e;  thus  it  will  easily  be  understood  that  those  parts  of  the  machine  constantly  at 
work,  are  3ie  lying  shaft  a,  the  crank  6,  Uie  connecting-rod  c,  and  the  upper  lever  d. 

The  sUde  /  for  carrying  the  punches,  works  between  V*8,  Fig.  494 ;  one  is  fixed  to  the  frame  p  by 
adiusting-screws,  both  on  its  face  and  sides,  and  by  the  curious  shape  given  to  the  end  of  the  lever  e, 
this  slide  is  made  to  rise  and  fall,  the  counterbalance  weight  and  lever  a  being  connected  by  two  short 
links ;  on  the  bottom  of  the  slide  is  screwed  a  small  frame  for  carrying  the  punches,  wliich  may  be 
taken  out  and  replaced  by  others.  The  dies  t,  in  which  the  punches  work,  are  placed  in  a  frame  bolted 
to  the  frame  p,  and  by  unscrewing  the  small  adjusting-screws,  these  may  be  taken  out  and  replaced  by 
others  suitable  to  the  different-sized  punches  that  may  be  required.  On  the  under  side  of  the  frame  p 
\a  screwed  a  small  stop,  by  which  the  circle  punched  from  the  plate  is  forced  out  as  the  slide  rises. 

In  the  front  of  the  mackme  is  placed  a 'long  table,  supported  by  the  carriages  o,  consisting  of  two 
columns  and  diagonal  frame,  having  bolted  to  them  two  long  bars,  upon  which  the  moveable  table  is 
made  to  slide ;  tWs  table,  as  will  be  seen  by  Fiff.  494,  has  a  number  of  holes  by  which  the  plate  to  be 
punched  is  secured  by  clamps ;  it  is  advanced  by  the  rope  or  chain  n  passing  under  the  pulley.  Figs. 
498  and  494,  and  over  a  second  one  himg  from  the  ceihng  of  the  building,  to  which  is  connected  a 
weight  sufficiently  heavy  to  draw  forward  the  table  and  plate  fixed  to  it ;  after  travelling  the  length  of 
the  table  o,  it  may  be  brought  back  by  turning  the  winch-handle  and  spmdle  /,  on  which  is  a  pinion  fm 
working  the  rack,  fixed  to  3ie  xmder  side  of  the  moveable  table  m. 

By  a  very  ingenious  connivance,  forming  part  of  this  machine,  the  rivet-holes  of  boilers  may  be 
punched  to  very  different  pitches,  a  thing  very  much  wanted  in  such  cases  as  the  repairing  of  old  boilers, 
or  replacing  an  old  plate  oy  a  new  one,  where  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  have  the  rivet-holes 
coinading  with  the  greatest  accuracy,  which  may  be  better  understood  by  supposing  that  in  the  length 
of  a  plate,  one,  two,  or  three  additional  rivet-hdes  may  be  required,  which  distance  would  have  to  be 
equally  divided  in  the  whole  length  of  the  plat<t.  A  description  of  this  part  of  the  machine  will  fully 
show  now  this  operation  is  performed.  On  the  end  of  the  punching-lever  e  is  screwed  a  small  plate 
with  a  pin  /,  at^ustable  by  a  screw  working  in  the  diort  mortise,  Fig.  495 ;  on  the  frame  p  is  bolted  a 
fulcrum  piece  for  the  lever  and  counterbalance  weight  / ;  to  this  lever  a  long  rod  is  connected  at  its 
lower  end,  passing  under  the  table  r/t,  and  the  lever  r  is  fixed  to  it,  as  wiU  be  seen  by  the  dotted  lines 
in  Fig.  494 ;  it  has  also  two  stops  or  projecting  pieces  r'  r'  on  its  sur&ce.  A  second  lever  s  has  ita 
fiJcrum  fixed  to  the  table  o,  one  end  of  this  lever  being  connected  to  the  lever  r,  while  the  opposite  end 
has  on  its  surfiEice  two  small  pins  s'  s' ;  the  fulcrum  «"  of  this  lever  is  adjustable  by  the  two  small 
screws  shown  in  the  plan,  Fig.  494.  A  long  notched  bar  k  is  fixed  to  the  under  side  of  the  table  m  by 
screws,  and  the  bar  t  has  its  fulcrum  t'  also  fixed  to  it ;  this  latter  bar  t  is  moveable  on  its  centre,  and 
may  be  placed  at  any  angle  by  an  adjusting-screw  working  in  a  mortise  t"j  where  it  may  be  fixed  in 
any  required  position,  as  will  be  seen ;  it  is  hy  the  angle  given  to  this  bar,  that  the  regular  increase  of 
distance  is  obtained  between  the  rivets.  This  is  effected  in  the  following  manner : — As  the  lever  e 
works  on  its  centre,  the  pin  /  to  which  it  is  fixed,  strikes  as  it  descends  on  the  end  of  the  lever  j;  its 
motion  is  then  commumcated  to  tlie  long  rod,  passing  under  the  table,  for  working  the  lever  r  back- 
wards and  forwards,  it  being  fixed  to  the  rod ;  as  the  latter  lever  moves,  it  alternately  engages  and 
disengages  the  stop  or  projecting  pieces  r'  r'  from  the  notched  bar,  allowing  it  at  the  same  time  to  slide 
forward  the  distance  between  tlie  rivets ;  while  the  bar  t  placed  at  the  required  anffle,  and  workii^ 
between  the  pins  <'  s'  on  the  lever  «,  immediately  effects  the  distance  travelled  by  the  lever  r,  which  it 
shortens ;  by  this  arrangement  the  machine  is  made  quite  self-acting,  but  it  may  also  be  worked  by  tlie 
handle  on  the  end  of  the  rod/ 

When  it  is  required  to  change  the  punches  /♦  for  different-sized  holes,  it  is  necessary,  when  r£T)laced, 
to  adjust  them  to  the  greatest  possible  accuracy  in  the  dies  i ;  this  could  not  be  done  without  stopping 
the  whole  line  of  shaft  a,  were  it  not  for  a  provision  made  for  that  purpose ;  in  such  %  case,  the  key  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  connecting-rod  c  is  withdrawn,  a  block  of  wood  is  then  placed  between  the  frame 
and  tlie  lever  d^  whose  fulcrum  is  on  the  side  of  the  fiume  p,  spon  which  it  rests.  It  is  of  course  under- 
stood that  the  punching-lever  cf  is  at  rest,  being  disengaged  from  the  pin  «';  the  result  of  this  is  the 
working  of  the  long  mortise  of  the  connecting-rod  up  and  down  on  the  pin,  without  communicating  any 
motion  whatever ;  and  by  the  lever  q,  worked  gently  by  hand,  and  shown  dotted  in  Figs.  494  and  495, 
the  punching-lever  e  can  be  raised  and  lowered,  communicating  its  alternate  motion  to  the  slide-frame, 
by  which  means  the  punches  are  with  great  fecility  adjusted  in  the  dies  t. 

The  jaws  in  the  frame  p  are  much  strengthened  by  placing  a  square  wrought-iron  bap  between  them. 
In  places  provided  for  the  purpose.  ^  ^  ^ 

From  the  above  description,  it  will  he  seen  that  the  advantages  possessed  by  this  machine,  more  than 
tompensate  for  the  increased  number  of  its  parts,  which  are  but  few  when  compar9d  with  its  snperiont? 
over  those  of  ordinary  construction. 
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•  Shaft  nmiujig  througb  boUdiiig. 

iCnok. 

c  OoQoectin^Hnod. 

i  Upper  lever  worked  bj  coDoecting- 

rode, 
e  Lower  or  punching  lover  engaged 

or  diaeogaged  by  means  of  rods, 

levers,  and  pin  e'. 
/  PoDchin^-frame  raised  or  depressed 

bf  lever  e,  and  counterbalance 


Lever  and  counterbalance  weight 


weighty. 

{Lever and  c 
Punches. 

i  Die-frame. 

f  Setfsciing  rods,  levers,  and  counter- 
btlanoe  weight,  for  engaging  and 
disengaging  notched  bar  ih>ui 
•tops  r'  r*,  worked  by  pin  /. 

I  Notched  bar  fixed  to  table  and 
stopped  by  projecting  stops  k 
sUemately  on  either  side  for  each 
riTcc 
Hsodle,  pinion,  and  rack,  for  ad- 
VBodng  table  by  hand. 

■  Moveable  table  for  carrying  plate 
to  be  pundied,  drawn  along  by 
rope  or  chain  running  over  pu^ 
iejn, 

*  fixed  tables  supported  by  columns. 

f  Frame  for  carr^-mg  machinery. 

f  U    '  I  -  r;,  -itu*    I '  ■'■■'-lover 

^  \-<i  to 

tft^-;...,.  ^..i.oui  .-..-^.pii.g  the 


498. 


494. 


495. 


•  Shaft  nioning  through  building. 
AChmk. 

e  Ooaoectiiig-rod. 

i  Upper  lever  worked  by  connecting-rod  c. 

<  lower  or  punching  lever  enptged  or  disen- 
gaged by  means  of  roda,  levers,  and  pin  e'. 

/Ptmehtng^mune  raised  or  depressed  by  lever 
Si  and  oounterbalance  weight  g. 

flmer  and  counterbalance  weight. 

•  Die-lnuiie. 


p©no=4||^ 


D^Q^- 


-J iik!j 


■G><e 


J  gf  I  ^acting  roda,  levers,  and  counterbalaDCS 

M't'itrht,  for  engaging   nnd   disengaging 

notched  bar  from  stops  r  r',  worked  by 

pin/. 
k  Notched  bar  fixed  to  table  and  stopped  by 

projecting  stops  k  alternately  on  either 

side  for  each  nvet. 
/  Handte,  pinion,  and  rack,  for  advancing 

table  by  band. 
m  Moveable  table  for  carrying  plate  to  be 

punched,  drawn  along  by  rope  or  chaia 

running  over  pulley  n. 


'^ 


m 


T- 


Bope  and  poDey  for  drawing  along 

tabteM. 
«  Fbed  table  anpported  by  columns, 
p  Fmub  for  earrytng  machinery, 
f  Lever  for  »Mng  punehhig-lever 

when  the  P1IIM&  is  NqoirbJ  to  be 


changed  without  stopping  the 

length  of  shaft, 
r  Lever  fixed  at  one  end  to  rod  j;  on 

this  lever  is  fixed  two  small  pro* 

Jeeting  pieces /r'. 
s  Lever  with  two  guide-pins  «^,  having 


a  moveable  centre  at  s". 
t  Bar  for  regulating  the  pitch  of  rtve^ 
holes,  working  between  pins  ^  •': 
it  has  a  fixed  centre  at  t^%  tad 
mav  be  placed  at  any  angle  bf 
elicUng  in  groove  f. 
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BOLTING-MILL,  for  flour, — A  bolting-mill  is  the  general  name  of  a  place  where  meal  ii  sifted. 
But  here  the  subject  in  question  is  particnlarlj  a  dressing  or  bolting  mocfttne  in  common  mills,  by  which 
either  the  bran  is  separated  from  the  floor  or  meai,  or  the  ground  grain,  ore,  &€.,  is  refined.  The  bolt* 
ing  machines  most  in  use  are — Ist.  The  common  bolter  ;  2d.  The  rotative  cylindric  or  prismatic  hotter ;  and 
8d.  ths  bnuh-boUer,  Though  they  differ  from  each  other  in  structure,  the  substantial  arrangement 
consists  in  a  kind  of  sieve  of  wire  or  horsehair,  or  of  cotton  or  silk  texture,  of  boltmg  cloth  or  of  sUk- 
gauze,  either  of  which  stuff  is  used  according  to  the  fineness  of  the  med  required ;  the  meshes  or  per- 
forations of  the  one  being  smaller  than  those  of  another. 

The  peculiarity  of  the  common  bolter  is,  that  the  sifting  is  produced  by  its  shaking  motion ;  that  of  the 
cylindrical  or  prismatic  bolter  is,  that  the  sifting  is  effected  by  its  rotative  motion,  either  alone,  or  by 
co-operation  of  the  centrifugal  power,  or  of  beaters  or  similar  apparatus. 

The  peculiarity  of  the  brush-bolter  is,  that  the  sifting  is  effected  by  ftrwaA''*  placed  in  the  interior  of 
&e  bolter  itself,  which  latter  discharges  its  coarser  contents  into  the  brun-chest ;  while  the  meal  or  floor 
b  taken  up  to  the  bolting-hutch. 

The  arrai^ement  of  &e  improved  bolter  in  general  use,  wiU  be  perceived  by  Figs.  468,  464, 465,  and 
466,  where  rig.  468  represents  the  bolting-madiine  in  longitudinai  section ;  Fig.  464  ground-pko,  (but 
without  the  lid  of  the  Dolting-hutch :)  Fig.  465  firont^  and  Fig.  466  side-view  of  the  hind  part,  together 
with  the  mechanism  for  effecting  the  shaking  motion. 

The  oblong  and  closed  bolting-hutch,  marked  by  a  a,  is  fastened  to  the  ineal-bench  6 ;  and  m  its  in- 
terior, at  an  angle  of  15,  or,  at  the  most,  80  degrees,  is  placed  the  bolter  or  sifter  cc,  whose  upper  end 
is  fastened  to  the  scuttle  4  Figs.  463  and  464,  and  whose  lower  end  discharges  its  contents  at  the 
fore  side  of  the  hutch  a  a. 

The  bolter  consists  commonly  of  bolting-doth  or  silk-gauze,  of  which  two  strips  from  6  to  7  feet  in 
length,  and  from  14  to  16  inches  in  breadth  each,  are  sewed  1x)gether  leng^thwise.  The  seams  are 
edged,  two  inches  broad ;  and  the  two  ends  of  the  bolter  are  likewise  bor&red  with  leather,  for  the 
purpose  of  fixing  iron  rings.  The  ring  at  the  upper  end  is  quadrangular,  yet  with  rounded  comers ;  it 
13  8  inches  broad,  and  from  5  to  6  inches  diameter.  At  alx)ut  2  feet  down  from  the  upper  end  of 
ihe  bolter,  two  handles,  (called  bolter-ears,  and  marked  by  the  letter  f ,)  of  strong  sole-leather,  are  sewed 
to  the  sides,  to  serve  for  the  reception  of  two  arms//  of  the  apparatus  for  effecting  the  shaking  mo- 
tion. The  lower  end  of  the  tight-stretched  bolter  is  placed  in  the  apertiu*e  cut  out  in  the  slide  ^  on  the 
outside  of  the  bolting-hutch;  ^e  shaking-arms//,  which  are  either  covered  with  tin-plate,  or  with  ends 
of  cast-iron,  are  to  be  put  tlurough  the  two  bolter-ears  e ;  and  the  upper  end  of  the  sifter  b  to  be  placed 
on  the  outside  of  the  scuttle  4  in  the  notch  of  the  wooden  ledge  A,  Fig.  463,  and  fixed  by  the  iron  cmmp  u 
At  the  lower  end  the  screws  A;  A;  of  the  slide  g  are  designed  to  stretch  the  bolter  as  required. 

The  motion  of  the  bolter  may  either  be  horizontal  or  perpendicular.  The  former  is  most  general, 
'as  the  bolter  is  more  worn  by  the  perpendicular  motion.  But  it  may  be  asserted  that  the  case  is 
almost  entirely  the  reverse.  For  by  the  lateral  motion  the  sides  of  the  bolter  are  very  much  tossed, 
and  so  their  threads  too  much  stretched,  especially  when  the  shaking-arms//  stand  out  fitraight  from  the 
shaking-axis,  forming  thus  an  acute  angle  with  the  bolter.  By  the  perpendicular  motion  the  bolter  is 
also  violentiy  tossed ;  however,  this  inconvenience  may  be  removed  by  using  curved  arms,  (like  that 
marked  by  ^  in  Fig.  463,)  instead  of  rectilinear  ones,  and  made  either  of  timl^r  or  iron. 

The  vertical  shaking  motion  of  the  bolter  is  produced  in  the  following  simple  way :  At  the  axis  /, 
placed  horizontally  beneath  the  sifter,  are  fixed  the  two  shaku^-arms//;  ako  at  its  projection  the  bent 
arm  m,  called  the  bolter^  in  which  the  bolter-tongue  is,  by  means  of  a  peg,  &stened  m  a  manner  which 
allows  of  its  turning.  The  bolter-tonc^e  is  pressed  against  the  horizontal  arm  o  of  a  vertical  axis  ;>,  oy 
the  wooden  or  steel  spring  ^,  so  firmly  and  continually  that  a  retrograde  motion  results  from  the  re- 
bounding of  this  spring,  while  the  advancing  motion  is  effected  by  a  second  arm  r  of  the  axis  />,  which 
beats  agamst  three  tenons  <,  and  is  pushed  off  agam  by  them. 

The  power  of  this  shaking  motion  con  be  modified  according  to  the  required  fineness  of  the  floor,  or 
to  the  rnore  or  less  fine  bolting-cloth;  and  this  is  effected  by  displacing  the  Bolter-tongue  n  in  the 
wheel-scissors  m,  for  which  purpose  both  are  perforated.  However,  the  bolter  is  not  suffered  to  move 
more  than  8  mches  up  and  aown,  as  this  is  sufficient  even  for  the  coarsest  grit,  while  a  more  vigorous 
movement  would  wear  the  bolter  too  much. 

The  upper  millstone  m  a  common  mill,  of  8  feet  in  diameter,  making  from  140  to  180  rotations  a 
minute,  each  bolter,  brought  in  connection  with  a  set  of  sudi  stones,  will  be  moved  up  and  down  thrice 
80  often,  or  420  to  540  times  in  a  minute.  In  order  to  be  enabled  to  look  frequentiy  at  the  bolter,  there 
is  made  in  one  of  the  side  partitions  of  the  bolting-hutch  a  large  square  aperture  u  m,  commonly  covered 
with  a  linen  cloth  v.  Fig.  464.  Another  apertiu*e  to,  about  6  inches  high  and  wide,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
hutch,  is  provided  with  a  slide  of  wood  or  tin-plate,  and  serves  as  an  outlet  for  the  flour. 

Beneath  the  lower  end,  or  mouth  of  the  bolter,  is  a  small  gutter  x,  made  of  wood  or  tin-plate,  in  orde« 
to  facilitate  the  emptying  of  the  grit  or  bran  into  the  bran-chest  below.  The  mouth  of  the  bolter  ii 
covered  with  a  doth  y,  Fig.  466,  pressed  towards  the  mouth  of  the  bow  2,  to  prevent  the  flour-dust 
joined  to  the  grit  and  bran,  from  dusting  away.  The  aperture  in  the  side-partition,  fig.  463,  «  »,  fa 
')eside  the  curtain,  fig.  464,  p,  closed  with  a  door  or  slide,  while  on  the  other  hand,  the  bran-chest  is  1} 
feet  in  length,  and  closed  tightly. 

The  bolting-cloth  used  in  bolting-mills  consists  generally  of  woollen,  more  seldom  of  silk  texture,  and 
is  glued  or  gummed  in  a  particular  manner.  According  to  the  species  of  com  to  be  bolted,  and  to  the 
fineness  of  the  flour,  the  cloth  is  coarse  or  fine,  both  in  the  threads  and  the  size  of  its  perforations  or 
meshes.  There  are  more  than  a  dozen  S3rts  of  cloth,  which  are  selected  according  to  the  quantity  of 
meshes  in  an  inch  square.  The  cloth  is  commonly  from  14  to  16  inches  broad,  thus  being  adapted  for 
tlie  use  of  bolters  from  10  to  12  inches  in  diameter.  The  English  manufacture  bolting-cloth  noted  foi 
ts  goo<l  quality  and  durability ;  there  are  also  in  Germany  superior  manufacturers  of  this  article 
especially  at  T/Inz,  Berlin,  and  Breslau.     The  best  quality  bolting-cloth  and  .«ilk-gauze  is  fabricated  bj 
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ZHi/oMf  <t  Co^  at  Thai,  in  the  Swiss  cant(Mi  of  St  Gall,  by  Hefmecart^  at  St  Quentin,  in  Fnince,  and  by 
Uirlan  Star^  in  Holland. 
We  shall  now  describe  those  bolting-mills  where  the  cylindrical  bolter  is  used. 
Fonnerlj,  in  England  and  the  United  States,  a  bolting-mill  of  this  description  was  used,  in  which  the 
cylindrical  bolter,  put  in  drcular  motion  with  great  celerity,  consists  of  a  kind  of  reel,  framed  in  ibe 
ioliowing  manner : — ^From  a  somewhat  inclined  axis,  like  rami,  six  arms  or  spokes  prdect,  which  are  9:rn- 
oected  with  each  other  by  six  laths  running  parallel  with  the  axis.  This  cylindrical  frame  is  commonly, 
at  the  upper  end,  22^  iiilches  diameter,  but  at  the  lower  end  only  20^  inches,  ^in  this  case  it  is  called 
tM^rreei;)  sometimes  it  is  at  both  ends  22|  inches  diameter,  in  which  case  it  is  called  an  equal-reel 
Toe  wider  cylindrical  bolter  encloses  the  fitune,  and  is  at  both  ends  (which  are  lined  with  leather) 
listened  to  it  In  the  bolting-hutch  are  placed  six  wooden  heaters,  whose  points  stand  off  half  an  inch 
from  those  of  the  spokes.  Now,  as  soon  as  the  bolting-cloth  is  swelled  by  the  rotation  and  centrifugal 
power,  it  strpces  Tiolently  upon  these  beaters,  and  uius  the  finer  elements  of  the  flour  are  forced 
throogh  the  sides  of  the  liolter,  while  the  grit  and  bran  proceed  along  the  whole  bolter  into  the  bran- 
dieAt  at  the  outside  of  *he  bolting-hutch. 

Yet  this  bolting  apparatus  was  not  much  adapted  to  the  purpose,  because  the  ends  of  the  bolter 
could  not  be  fixed  firmly  enough  to  prevent  its  unsteady,  swinging  motion,  and  its  too  violent  striking 
upon  the  beaters,  by  which  the  bolting- cloth  soon  became  defective.  However,  at  present  this  bolting- 
mill  is  substantially  improved  by  Jamet  Aytotu 

Fig.  467  gives  a  side  view  of  this  improved  machine,  without  the  bolter,  and  without  the  front  of 
the  butch.  In  the  frame  of  the  boltmg-hutch  a  a,  the  apparatus  lb  placed  obliquely.  By  the  axis  b  6, 
(made  of  forged  iron,)  and  the  disk  e,  the  boltmg-machme  is  brought  in  rotation.  At  the  axis  b  b  are 
fixed  the  two  naves  a  and  f ,  in  a  proper  manner,  and  into  both  are  placed  four  spokes//,  at  right  angles 
with  each  other.  From  each  spoke  to  the  corresponding  opposite  one,  or  from  /  to/,  is  distended  a 
Krip  of  bolting-cloth  or  duck  ^,  6  to  6  inches  broad,  fixed  at  the  extremities  of  the  spokes.  The  strips 
m  the  interior  of  the  boUer  form  a  kmd  of  fanning-machine  of  about  20  inches  diameter.  Above 
the  Dare  d  is  another  one  A»  firom  which  project  six  iron  spokes,  bent  upwards,  and  connected  with  each 
other  at  their  points  by  the  wooden  ring  k,  whose  diameter  is  equal  to  that  of  the  &nning-machine. 
Below  the  board  partition  //,  that  separates  the  flour-hutch  m  from  the  bran-chest  n,  is  a  third  nave  o, 
from  which  project  six  steel  'springs  p,  whose  points  are  bent  into  hooks,  carefully  rounded  off  and  pol- 
ished, that  Vae  handles  of  the  bolter  (which  are  fixed  to  them)  may  be  spared  as  much  as  possible. 
Thb  nave,  which  by  Fig.  468  is  twice  represented  on  a  larger  scale,  consists  of  three  hoops  o  ^  r,  of 
which  the  inner  q  is  fastened  to  the  square  axis  6  6  ;  the  middle  o  revolves  round  the  hoop  q,  ami  the 
outer  r  is  fastened  to  the  hoop  q  by  four  screws. 

The  bolter  surrounding  the  fan-snaped  reel  is,  by  means  of  its  handles  at  the  lower  end,  fixed  at  the 
boob  of  the  six  steel  springs  p  /  while  its  upper  end,  above  the  wooden  ring  A:,  is  simply  drawn  to- 
pthcr  by  a  cord  or  string.  As  soon  as  the  reel  is  in  rapid  rotation,  the  pressure  of  the  air,  produced 
by  the  fans  and  the  centrifugal  power,  will  swell  the  bolter,  which  at  the  same  time  is  kept  at  a  uni- 
wm  concentric  tension  by  the  elasticity  of  the  steel  sprinp  p. 

Another  substantial  improvement  of  Ayton's  bolting-mill  is,  that  the  six  beaters  «,  lying  round  the 
boker  may,  according  to  circumstances,  lie  placed  more  or  less  near  to  it,  even  during  the  rotation. 
TTie  manner  of  this  arrangement  may  be  perceived  by  Fig.  469,  where  the  machinery,  Fig.  467,  is  repre- 
sented in  a  view  from  behind  or  before.  On  the  outside  of  each  of  the  partitions  II  and  1 1,  Fig.  467,  is 
a  br  ^  iron  ring  u,  Fig.  469,  revolving  round  the  axis  6,  in  the  small  furrows  of  the  six  cramps  marked 
with  «.  In  both  of  these  rings  (on  the  frt)nt  and  back^  are  out  six  eccentric  slits  ww,  behind  which,  in 
the  board  partitions,  there  are  cut  out  as  many  other  shts,  like  radii  of  the  axis  6  6,  so  that  both  kinds 
of  slits  are  crossm^  each  other.  The  beaters  1 8,  Fig.  467,  are  (by  means  of  screws  x)  brought  into  con- 
occtioii  with  the  slits  in  such  a  manner,  that  they  are  moved  to  and  fro  m  the  slits  of  the  partitions  /  / 
and  tty  and  thus  approach  and  turn  off  from  the  bolter,  as  soon  as  the  outside  rin^  u  (whidi  are  not 
CQDoected  with  the  axis  b  b  itself)  are  turned  round  by  the  dented  wheels  y.  Fig.  469.  The  whole 
perimeter  of  the  rings  is  dented;  only  a  part  of  it  is  shown  in  Fig.  469.  The  dented  wheels  are  con- 
oeded  writh  another  axis  different  from  that  marked  with  bb, 

Ihroogh  the  hopper  m,  fig.  467,  is  constantly  running  the  gpround  grain  as  required  for  bolting ;  so 
that  from  the  other  end  of  the  bolting-hutch  only  grit  or  bran,  without  mixture  of  flour,  runs  out 

This  unprored  bolting-mill  has  this  substantial  advantage  over  the  older  one — ^that  the  movement  of 
the  air  wiuin  the  bolter  is  produced  by  the  £uis  instead  of  the  reel,  and  drives  the  flour  towards  the 
periphery  in  a  more  complete  manner.  Thus  the  flour  gets  easily  through  the  perforations  of  the 
Qoltmg-cloth,  whose  obstruction  is  almost  entirely  prevented  by  the  trembling  motion  of  the  steul 
'    ijK    The  beaters  are  also  arranged  so  that  tney  cannot  much  wear  out  the  bolter. 

**  >  by  the  older  machmery  ^with  170  to  200  rotations  a  minute)  only  two  and  a  half  to  three  sackn 
^measuring  three  bu^iels  each)  or  grit  are  said  to  have  been  bolted  in  an  hour,  Ayton's  improved  mill 
bolts  fiwr  sacicB  in  the  same  time. 

Notwithstanding  this  fiivorable  result,  the  improved  bolting-mill  is  not  much  used,  for  the  reason  that 
&e  b^ter  (as  the  weakest  and  most  expensive  part)  is  yet  damaged  by  the  beaters.  The  cylindrical 
bolter  has  reocsotly  been  supplanted  by  a  hexagonal  or  octagonal  one,  with  great  success. 

F1^  470  and  471  show  the  frame  of  this  bolting-machine  (which  is  in  very  general  use  in  this  coun- 
tiy)  m  loogitudinal  section  and  front  view.  The  front  partition  is  omitted,  to  get  a  better  view  of  the 
mterior. 

These  bolters  are  made  exclusively  of  silk  boltine-doth,  manufactured  by  Harlem  Star,  in  Holbvid. 
For  two  sets  of  five-feet  millstones  there  are  genenuly  made  boltei^  of  28  inches  in  diameter  and  of  9C 
foet  in  length,  and  of  three  different  sorts  of  cloth ;  that  is,  60  feet  of  the  finest  sort,  No.  10  or  11 ;  24 
feet  of  the  middling  sort,  Na  5  or  9 ;  and  the  remaining  6  feet  (60+24+6=90)  of  <he  third  or  coarsest 
nrt.  Na  2,  which  latter  is  intended  for  separating  the  nner  bran  from  the  coarser. 
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Tbe  cloih  is  tentered  round  wooden  frames  similar  to  the  abore-described  reela,  of  hexagonal  or  oc 
tagonal  form,  20  inches  in  diameter,  and  from  18  to  20  feet  in  length.  The  cloth  is  fastenc^d  with  piof 
to  the  wooden  rings  at  both  ends  of  the  frame,  and  to  six  or  eight  laths  rmming  parallel  with  the  axis, 
and  resting  on  spokes. 

Such  bolters,  as  a  a.  Figs.  410  and  471,  are  commonly  placed  four  in  one  hutch  b  b,  that  is,  two  above 
and  two  below,  as  in  Figs.  470  and  47 1.  They  are  placed  somewhat  obliquely,  and,  by  means  of  the  mo- 
tive power  e  c,  revolved  all  together  by  the  wheel  d  of  ihe  axis,  which  also  turns  the  wheel  e.  Each 
bolter  makes  generally  25  rotations  in  a  minute.  The  flour-conveyers,  /  and  ^,  are  commonly  put  in 
motion  by  straps,  (like  the  strap  A,  in  Fig.  470,)  they  being  highly  adapted  to  the  purpose,  and  more- 
over simple  and  cheap.  The  conveyers  are  intended  to  remove  immediately  the  bolted  flour  from  the 
hutch  of  each  pair  of  bolters  without  opening  the  hutch. 

The  ground  grain  passes  through  the  common  plate-iron  gutters  1 1  into  the  two  superior  bolters, 
(where  the  cloth  is  oi  finer  quality,)  in  such  quantity  as  may  be  easily  bolted  by  them.  The  mechan- 
ism applied  for  this  purpose  will  be  described  below.  The  flour  bolted  m  the  upper  half  of  these  two 
bolters  is  somewhat  finer  than  that  bolted  in  their  lower  half^  the  former  thereft>re  being  called  extra- 
superfine,  and  the  latter  superfine.  All  this  flour  falls  through  the  oblique  partitions  k  k.  Fig.  471,  into 
the  trough  /  of  the  upper  conveyer.  The  wheels  m  n.  Fig.  470,  moving  this  conveyer,  are  covered  by 
ihe  roof  o.  The  coarser  parts,  or  the  grit  and  bran,  issuing  from  the  mouth  of  the  bolter,  fall  into  the 
partition  p  of  the  bolting-hutch,  and  then,  by  means  of  the  obliaue  board  partition  q,  into  the  two  lower 
Doltcrs  of  coarser  cloth  a,.  Thence  the  bolted  flour  goes  into  tne  trough  r  of  the  lower  conveyers  ^,  and 
the  bran  goes  from  the  bolter*s  mouth  through  the  gutter  <,  Fig.  470. 

The  above-mentioned  extra-tttperfine^owcia,  by  means  of  the  conveyer/,  pushed  to  the  wooden  chan- 
nel if  through  which  it  then  goes  off  into  the  flour-box,  while  the  superfine  flour  is,  by  the  channel  ti, 
conveyed  into  the  upper  partition  of  the  hutch,  enclosmg  the  two  lower  bolters  a^  Cj.  Hence,  mixed 
with  &e  flour  of  these  bolters,  it  is  by  the  lower  conveyer  g  pushed  to  the  channel  v,  through  which  it 
goes  off  into  the  meal-elevator^  that  brings  it  back  to  the  hopper-boy.  Thence,  having  been  mingled  with 
grit,  it  is  conveyed  once  more  into  the  bolter.  In  the  case  when  the  middling  flour  (or  seconds)  is  groimd 
for  the  second  time,  the  flour  bolted  by  the  upper  and  lower  bolters  is  intermixed  and  not  reconveyed 
into  the  hopper-boy ;  but  the  gutter  or  channel  v  b  shut,  and  the  strap  h  (moving  the  conveyer^)  crossed, 
which  has  the  effect  of  conveyinjg  the  flour  to  the  gutter  or  channel  w,  (which  then  is  to  be  shut  up,) 
;^m  whence  it  goes,  together  with  the  flour  coming  from  the  upper  bolters  down  ihe  gutter  t,  into  the 
flour-box. 

The  mechanism  by  which  the  ^ound  grain  or  meal  is  conveyed  into  each  of  the  two  superior  bol^ 
ers,  is  to  be  seen  in  Fig.  472,  longitudinal  section,  and  Fig.  478,  fixmt  view,  on  a  larger  scale.  The  letter 
y  marks  a  funnel,  into  which  the  ground  mass  falls  down  from  a  hopper-boy  in  a  higher  story,  and  thence 
upon  the  moveable  spout  a,  resting  on  the  axis  z.  The  channel  t.  Fig.  471,  is  connected  with  this  spout 
At  the  fore  part  of  the  spout's  side-boards  are  the  cross-rails  0  /?,  by  which,  and  by  wedges,  the  sha- 
king-bolt Y  is  fastened.  At  the  upper  mouth  of  the  bolters  is  a  cast-iron  cross  ^,  Figs.  470  and  471, 
fastened  to  the  axis,  whose  points  are  provided  with  heads,  the  forms  of  which  may  be  seen  by  Figs. 
471  and  472.  DmW  the  rotation  of  the  bolters,  these  heads  touch  upon  the  end  pomt  of  the  sliaking- 
bolt  Yt  Fig.  472,  whi<m  lifts  the  spout  a  up  and  down.  Thus  the  spout  is  constantly  in  a  shaking  mo- 
tion, and  the  mass  heaped  in  the  funnel  y  is  conveyed  by  the  gutter  i  into  the  bolter  a.  By  means  of 
the  shutter  «  the  aperture  at  the  bottom  of  the  front  partition  of  the  funnel  y  can  be  widened  or  nar- 
rowed, according  to  circumstances. 

The  conveyers  /and  y  consist  of  a  screw,  as  may  be  perceived  by  Fig.  474,  where  they  are  repre- 
sented on  a  larger  scale.  The  chief  part  is  commonly  an  octagonal  strong  wooden  axis  1  ^  round  which, 
m  a  helix,  are  put  seoaU  wooden  square  tables  2, 2,  at  right  angles  to  the  axis. 

These  tables  are  generally  2}  inches  high  and  broad,  and  at  the  foot  end  half  an  inch  thick,  while 
the  back  lessens  to  a  sharp  cd^e.  The  fr^t  sides  (which  retain  their  right  angle  with  the  axis)  take 
hold  of  the  flour  contained  in  me  trough  8,  and  push  it  gradually  on  to  the  respective  gutters.  Beside 
the  slides,  shutting  the  gutters  «,  ar,  f ,  v,  w,  there  are  in  the  bottotia  of  the  conveyer-trough  as  many 
slides  as  possible,  in  order  to  prevent  its  obstruction  during  the  movement  of  the  conveyer. 

In  the  above-described  bolters  the  pushing  of  the  flour  through  the  perforations  of  the  bolting-doth 
is  produced  in  such  a  manner  that  the  contents  of  the  bolter  are  during  its  rotation  cast  up,  and  then  by 
their  own  weight  fall  upon  the  under  side  of  the  bolter ;  whereas,  in  tiie  following  rotative  bolters  (whidb 
in  all  other  respects  are  arranged  like  the  other  just  mentioned)  the  bolting  is  effected  by  beaters  oar 
other  similar  instrumenta  By  this  arrangement,  the  obstruction  of  the  perforations  is  prevented  with 
more  success. 

Figs.  482  and  488  represent  a  bolter  of  this  kind  and  its  hutch  in  longitudinal  and  transverse  sec- 
tions ;  and  Figs.  484  and  485  represent  the  bolter  in  transverse  section,  and  in  a  side  view.  The  hex- 
agonal wooden  axis  is  marked  by  a  a.  From  each  of  its  six  flat  sides  project  six  cylindrical  staves  5, 
of  hard  timber,  and  one  mch  in  diameter,  and  placed  at  the  distance  of  two  or  tiiree  feet  from  each 
other.  The  staves  of  every  row  are  at  their  pomts  connected  with  each  other  by  a  lath  <?,  over  which 
the  bolting-clotii  is  tentered,  and  to  which  it  is  fastened  with  pins.  Upon  each  staff  is  put  a  little  tube 
of  cast-iron,  IJ  to  2  pounds  weight,  3  to  4  inches  long,  2  inches  in  the  outer  diameter,  and  called  beaters. 
During  the  rotation  of  the  bolter,  produced  by  the  wheels  e  and  /  Fig.  482,  these  beaters  run  up  and 
down  the  staves,  Fig.  484,  and  by  their  beating  against  the  hard-wood  supports  y,  Fig.  484,  underneath 
the  laths  e,  they  prevent  the  obstruction  of  the  perforations  of  the  bolter.  That  the  laths  may  not  be 
knocked  off  by  this  beating,  tiiere  are  commonly  laid  round  bands  either  of  leather  or  thin  hoop-iron, 
see  A  A,  Fig.  485. 

Wliile  the  lower  end  of  the  bolter  is  left  open  to  let  out  the  grit  or  bran,  the  upper  end  is  provided 
with  a  wooden  crown  t.  Figs.  482  and  483,  whose  interior  diameter  leaves  only  as  much  room  as  is  re 
quired  for  the  plate-iron  gutter  k,  Fig.  482,  by  which  the  ground  mass  goes  into  the  bolter.    The  crowB 
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f  is  provided  with  a  funnel  /  of  tin-plate,  for  the  purpose  of  retaining  the  grit  or  flour  within  the 
bolter. 

A  bolter  of  this  kind  is  commonly  from  16  to  26  feet  long,  and  24  to  80  inches  diameter,  and  inclines 
in  the  ratio  of  one-fifteenth  to  one-eighth  of  its  length.  Its  auk  bolting-cloth  is  selected  out  of  two  to  fiv<\ 
and  even  still  more  numbers.  The  first  sort  covers  the  greatest  part  of  the  bolter  from  above,  and  then 
follow  in  successian  the  coarser  qualities.  According  to  the  variety  of  the  flour  to  be  obtained,  there 
are  brought  into  connection  with  a  set  of  4  or  5  feet  millstones,  either  one,  or  two,  or  more  bolters, 
which  are  placed  in  the  above  manner,  (see  Figs.  470  and  471.)  The  most  proper  arrangement  is,  that 
the  upper  parts  of  the  bolter  (covered  with  the  finer  sorts  of  bolting-cloth)  furnish  the  flour  at  once 
completely  bolted,  while  the  less  fine  grit  of  the  other  parts  is  to  be  ground  and  again  bolted. 

The  diflerent  qualities  of  flour  or  grit  are  taken  up  in  separate  partitions  of  the  bolting-hutch,  of  whicn 
a  simple  arrangement  is  represented  hy  Figs.  482  and  483.  The  partitions  n  separate  the  lower  part 
of  the  bolting-hutch  mm  into  the  partitions  I,  2,  3,  and  4,  of  which  the  first  three  take  up  three  differ- 
ent sorts  of  flour,  while  the  partition  4  takes  up  the  grit  or  bran  issuing  from  the  mouth  of  the  bolter, 
and  has  on  its  outside  a  hole  (with  the  slide  o)  through  which  the  grit  or  bran  comes  out  The  obhque 
tables  pp,  Fig.  483,  leave  below  an  opening  from  6  to  12  inches  wide,  through  which  the  bolted  flour 
falls  into  the  partitions.  Each  of  the  latter,  1,  2,  and  3,  is  provided  with  a  valve,  consisting  of  a  frame 
covered  with  cloth,  (see  y,  Fig.  482,)  and  whose  hinges  are  marked  by  r  r.  The  valve  may  he  kept  open 
by  fastening  it  to  ^e  buttons  s  «,  Fig.  483. 

Another  proper  airangement  for  taking  up  the  flour  or  grit,  is  shown  by  Figs.  486  and  487.  Here  the 
bottom  b  of  the  bolting-hutch  a  a,  (which  contains  the  same  partitions  as  the  other  ones  just  described,) 
runs  out  in  a  slope  sidewise,  through  which  the  flour  falling  from  the  bolter  accumulates  at  the  side- 
wall  ec,  Fig.  487,  and  thus  runs  easily  through  the  opening  d^  into  the  bag/,  as  soon  as  the  slide  e  is 
shut  up.  As  many  as  convenient  are  placed  before  a  flour-partition,  Fig.  486.  They  are  put  up  and 
taken  away  in  the  following  simple  manner :  At  the  sack-mouth  t,  beneath  the  opening  a,  on  which 
rests  the  sloping  bottom  6,  are  put  in  two  screws  h  h.  Their  ends  are  crooked  into  hooks  which  grasp 
the  leather  rim  i  of  the  sack.  fSee  A  beneath  the  opening  d^  Fig.  487.)  About  3  or  6  feet  above  each 
sack  projects  a  rafter  k,  from  wnich  hangs  down  a  thong  /,  with  forceps  m  and  n,  to  take  hold  of  tiie  rim 
of  the  sack. 

It  may  be  finally  remarked,  that  it  has  been  tried  to  supplant  the  beaters  above  described,  (see  Fig. 
484,)  by  another  contrivance  represented  by  Figs.  488  and  489  in  side  and  front  views.  The  chief  part 
consists  of  a  thick  steel  button  marked  6,  Fig.  488,  fixed  at  the  upper  pivot  of  the  bolter's  axis  6,  Fig. 
488.  The  steel  button  turns  round  on  a  strong  and  w;ell-polished  steel  plate  c,  inserted  into  the  pivot- 
base  d.  Now  the  axis  in  turning  round  is  by  the  three  protuberances  lifted  up  and  down,  ana  thus 
constantly  kept  in  a  shaking  motioa  In  this  way  the  obstruction  of  the  perforations  of  the  bolting- 
doth  is  prevented  as  well  as  by  the  beaters. 

The  brush-bolter,  or  cylindrical  dressing-machine,  as  it  is  styled,  is  in  many  mills  used  conjointly  with 
Ayton's  improved  bolting-machine,  into  which  latter  the  grit  and  bran  is  brought  after  they  have  been 
bolted  in  thp  dressing-machine. 

Fig.  475  gives  a  side  view  of  the  common  brush-bolter,  while  Figs.  476  and  47^  represent  an  im- 
proved machine  of  this  kind  in  transverse  and  longitudinal  section,  several  parts  of  which  are  illustrated 
by  Figs.  478  and  479,  (on  a  large  scale,)  and  480  and  481. 

The  bolter,  both  of  the  common  and  improved  machine,  is  cylindrical,  covered  by  a  bolting-cloth  made 
of  wire-texture,  and  placed  obliquely  in  tne  bolting-hutch.  (See  Figs.  475,  476,  and  477.)  The  bolting- 
cloth  in  Fig.  475  is  du^ctly  fixed  to  the  bolting-fiame ;  but  m  Figs.  476  and  477  it  is  kept  suspende(i 
by  long  screw-bolts  q  y,  fixed  at  the  roof  of  the  bolting-hutch.  ^See  Figs.  476,  477, 480,  and  481.)  The 
cylindrical  sieve-frame  of  the  common  machme,  Fig.  475,  consists  of  staves  b  6,  fixed  round  the  disks 
c  c  and  at  the  felloes  d.  The  interior  periphery  of  this  frame  is  covered  with  wire-gauze  of  different 
fineness — the  first  number  fixed  at  the  upper  end,  and  the  less  fine  sorts  following  in  succession,  just  in 
the  same  way  as  has  been  mentioned. 

The  sieve-frame  of  the  improved  macliine  consists  of  two  semi-cylinders,  (see  Figs.  477,  480,  and 
481,)  whose  side-boards  aeaie  laid  and  screwed  together,  thus  formmg  a  full  cylinder. 

Within  this  cylindrical  sieve  is,  exactly  in  its  axis,  placed  the  shaft//,  Tmade  of  wrought4ron  in  the 
machines  represented  in  Figs.  475  and  476,)  which  is  provided  with  three  disK-wheels  ggg,  Fig.  477.  On 
the  periphery  of  these  wheels  are  put  in  eight  brushes  of  hog's  bristles  A,  (see  Fi^.  478  imd  479,)  in 
the  maimer  illustrated,  not  only  by  Fig.  477,  but  also  by  Fig.  478,  where  the  wheel-periphery  is  marked 
hy  gff,  and  the  brushes  by  A  A;  while  the  outer  circle  signifies  the  inner  periphery  of  the  cylindrical 
sieve.  The  shaft//.  Fig.  477,  is  turned  by  the  disk  t,  and  during  its  rotation  the  brushes  touch  the  inn^ 
periphery  of  the  cylindrical  sieve  as  much  as  required,  to  prevent  the  obstruction  of  the  jperforatioos 
oy  nour.     In  case  the  brushes  should  be  worn,  they  can  be  screwed  more  forward  by  boxes  kk.  Fig.  478. 

At  the  upper  and  lower  end  of  the  cylindrical  sieve  are  the  wooden  rings  /  and  m,  Fig.  477,  £fi8tened 
by  means  of  screws.  They  are  in  the  periphery  somewliat  notched,  as  may  be  seen  by  m,  Fiff.  481 
Tc  tlio  upper  ring  /,  Fig.  477  is  tied,  by  means  of  a  cord,  the  leather  strip  n,  which  is  glued  or  naued  on 
the  bolting-hutch  acu  By  this  arrangement  the  g^und  mass,  coming  out  by  the  spout  o,  is  taken  up 
here,  and  conveyed  to  the  cylinder.  The  ring  m,  at  the  lower  end,  serves  as  a  link  between  the  parti- 
tion-boards pp. 

In  order  to  establish  equality  in  the  brushing  of  the  sieve,  tins  latter,  or  the  cylindrical  bolter,  is,  by 
means  of  four  screw-bolts  q  q,  kept  in  suspension,  and  may,  according  to  circumstances,  be  wound  up 
and  lowered,  for  which  purpose  the  nuts  are  winged.  The  screw-bolts  are  at  their  ends  provided  witn 
hooks  rr.  Figs.  480  and  481,  which  take  hold  of  two  side-laths,  b  6,  Fig.  481,  of  the  cylincmcal  ihune  oi 
the  sieve.  On  the  other  hand  the  brush-cylinder,  whose  shaft// rests  on  the  sliding-rail  «,  can  also  b« 
displaced,  either  up  or  down,  by  the  nut  of  the  screw  L 

Tlie  hopper,  which  holds  the  ground  grain,  is  marked  by  «,  Fig.  477,  and  the  moveable  spout  coo- 
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uccted  with  it  by  o.  This  spout  is  shaken  by  a  naye  v,  fixed  at  the  shaft//,  which  beats  daring  the 
rotation  against  a  tack  at  the  bottom  of  the  shoe.  By  the  slide  at  to,  the  quantity  of  ground  grain  in 
the  shoe  can  be  increased  or  decreased.    The  slide  x^  which  in  Fig.  477  is  closed,  is  shut  up  in  Fig.  476. 

A  cylindrical  sieye  or  bolter  of  this  kind  is  oommonly  coyered  with  four  or  five  different  numbers  of 
wire-texture,  through  which  the  different  qualities  are  bolted,  and  taken  up  by  the  oorrespondii^  par- 
titions 1,  2,  8,  4,  and  5,  whence  the  flour  is  easily  taken  out  through  the  side-openings,  until  then  closed 
by  slides,    llie  bran  falls  into  the  partition  6. 

The  fineness  of  the  texture  is  commonly  in  the  ratio  of  64,  60,  56,  88,  and  16  meshes  to  the  square 
inch.  Experience  has  taught,  that  the  best  arrangement  is  to  cover  the  frame  from  above,  first  with 
gauze  or  texture  of  60  meshes,  and  to  follow  in  succession  that  of  64,  56,  88,  and  16  meshes.  The 
gauze  of  60  meshes  furnishes  as  fine  flour  as  that  of  64,  wliich  is  owing  to  the  circumstance  that  iho 
ticuT  in  the  uppermost  part  of  ihe  bolter  is  not  so  much  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  brushes,  and 
tliat  the  finest  quality  of  flour  is  more  sticky  or  viscous  than  the  coarser  qualities. 

By  ihe  rotation  in  one  and  the  same  direction,  the  bristles  of  the  brushes  must  at  last  be  bent  to  one 
side,  and  thus  lose  their  efficacy.  To  remedy  this,  an  arrangement  is  made  by  which  the  brush-reel 
turns  alternately  to  the  right  and  left.    This  is  easily  effected  by  double  wheels  or  thong-disks. 

A  small  brush-cylinder  has  been  invented  by  James  Murphy,  of  Zanesvillc,  O.,  which  is  to  be  placed 
at  the  outside  of  the  above-describeu  cylindrical  sieve,  that  is,  everywhere  on  its  periphery  brushed  by 
it.  By  this  operation  the  obstruction  of  ihe  meshes  is  completely  prevented.  Mr.  Murphy  uses  thin 
hoops  and  ribs  of  cast-iron  for  constructing  the  sieye-frames,  instead  of  the  above-describled  wooden 
felloes  and  laths. 

BOLTS,  (iron,)  The  pieces  of  iron  used  for  securing  framing  together,  and  much  employed  in  timber 
work ;  they  are  formed  of  wrought-iron,  either  square  or  cylindrical,  with  a  square  head  at  one  end, 
and  a  screw  and  nut  at  the  other ;  a  plate  of  iron,  termed  a  vxuher^  being  mterposed  between  the 
8ur£EiC6  of  the  wood  and  the  head  and  nut,  to  protect  Uie  former  from  damage  during  the  process  of 
screwing  up. 

BOLSTERS.  The  pieces  of  timber  used  m  the  construction  of  the  centres  of  arches,  and  ninning 
across  frx>m  one  rib  to  another,  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  tiie  voussoirs.  A  piece  of  timber,  em- 
plo;^ed  in  a  somewhat  similar  manner  to  a  corbel,  is  also  termed  a  bc^fCer  ;  which  are  much  employed 
m  umber  bridges. 

BOND.  The  union  or  tie  of  the  several  stones  or  bricks  forming  a  wall  The  g^reat  principle  in  all  bond 
is  to  provide  against  settlements :  the  yertical  joints  of  a  course  should,  therefore,  oe  exactly  midway 
between  those  below — ^in  other  words,  break  joint  with  them;  and  in  no  case  should  the  joints  of  ona 
course  be  carried  up  over  those  of  the  one  below  it 

The  bricks  or  stones  lying  lengthwise,  in  the  longitudinal  direction  of  the  wall,  are  called  tinUhert  • 
and  those  placed  lengthwise  across  the  wall,  headers. 
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Old  Engliih  Bond,  or  Block-bond. 
Bond  may  be  described  generally  to  be  of  three  kinds.    In  English  bond  the  courses  are  alternately 
all  headers  and  all  stretchers,  and  when  the  backs  of  each  course  are  laid  alternately  header  and  stretcher 
it  is  called  Flenush  Bond ;  this  description  of  tie  is  also  known  by  the  name  of  header  and  siretcfter 
particularly  in  stone-work. 

493. 
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Cross-bond.  Combined  Cross  and  Block  bond. 

The  cro88-b(md — ^mostly  used  in  Germany  by  bricklayers— differs  fit)m  the  old  English  ot  blodj 
bond,  by  the  change  of  the  second  stretcher-line,  so  that  the  joints  of  the  second  come  in  the  middle  of 
the  first,  and  the  same  position  of  stretchers  comes  back  only  every  fifth  line.  This  bond  gives  besides 
a  very  neat  appearance,  and  is  therefore  used  wherever  a  nice  building  is  to  be  erected.  The  strongest 
tie  is  given  to  a  waU  by  combining  tiie  block  and  cross-bond,  so  that  the  extrados  is  put  up  in  cross- 
bond,  the  intradoB  in  block-bond,  as  shown  in  the  figure.  The  reason  of  it  is,  if  a  settlmg  of  the 
wall  happens,  so  that  the  joints  open,  all  other  bonds  g^ve  only  in  the  vertical,  a  crooked  breaking 
liue ;  but  this  combined-bond  requires  a  crooked  breaking-line  in  the  horizontal  direction  besides ;  it  w 
tfaerefiTe  applied  where  a  neat  appearance  and  great  strength  are  required. 
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BONES.  See  Animal  Kingdom,  materiaU/ram  used  in  the  mechanical  and  ornamental  arU, 
BORING  machine;  Vertical :  by  Mesere.  Nasmjth,  Gaskell  &  Co.  The  many  advantages  derived 
by  this  ammgement  of  a  vertical  bonng  machine  over  those  where  the  work  is  placed  In  a  horizontal 
positioo,  may  perfaa^M  be  unknown  to  persons  unacquainted  with  the  general  character  of  madiinery ; 
It  may  not  be  unadvisable  to  point  out  a  few  of  the  principal  features  showing  the  superiority  of  this 
OMchice. 

In  the  first  place,  the  arrangements  of  its  parts ;  the  manner  in  which  the  cylinder  is  placed,  namely, 
iti  vertical  position,  thereby  doing  away  entu^ly  with  all  the  injurious  eflfects  produced  by  the  weight 
of  the  body  being  planed  or  bored ;  thus  obviatmg  all  tendency  to  distort  its  ligure,  which  is  the  case 
wbeie  the  operation  is  performed  by  the  horizontal  system,  and  where  the  sides  are  bulged  out  from 
the  weight  of  the  upper  part ;  this  may  be  better  understood  by  forming  a  cylinder  of  tliin  paper,  which 
will  be  found  to  widen  in  the  middle  and  assume  an  oval  form  from  its  own  weight 

This  alteration  of  form  is  found  to  be  quite  sensible  when  the  cylinders  are  of  larffo  diameters. 
Another  great  advantage  of  this  system  of  vertical  boring,  is  avoiding  all  risk  of  flexure  m  the  boring- 
bir,  upon  which  the  cutter  wheel  or  head  is  fixed  for  carrying  the  boruig-tools ;  this  bar  has  a  tendency 
to  bend  down  in  the  centre  to  a  curve,  instead  of  keeping  a  perfectfy  straight  line,  transferring  the 
figure  assumed  by  the  bar  to  the  surface  of  the  cylinder ;  Imt  this  will  mudi  depend  both  on  its  length 
and  diameter. 

Another  advantage  of  this  machine  is,  that  the  cutters  are  kept  dear  of  the  borings,  which  fall  to 
the  bottom  of  the  cylinder  as  fast  as  they  are  cut  By  this  superior  arrangement  all  these  objections 
are  entirely  removed,  thus  avoiding  all  the  tendency  gravity  has  in  altering  the  trueness  of  the  cylinder 
or  the  bar ;  added  to  these,  the  power  requisite  to  bore  the  cylinder  Is  found  to  be  much  less  than  in 
those  placed  horizontallv,  a  very  desirable  object  in  a  large  establishment. 

A  anort  description  of  its  several  parts  will  enable  the  reader  more  fuUy  to  understand  the  advanta- 
ges already  alluded  to. 

Fig.  494  represents  a  cross-section  of  this  machine,  and  fig.  497  a  plan  showing  its  position  in  a 
eoiner  of  the  nuilding  where  it  is  placed.  In  these  two  views  it  will  be  seen  that  the  driving  part  of 
the  machineiy  is  situated  below  the  ground-line  on  suitably  strong  foundations,  in  which  it  is  enclosed. 
These  parts  are  rendered  accessible  by  the  steps  t,  which  are  founid  to  be  necessary  in  cases  where  the 
machinery  is  likely  to  get  out  of  order,  a  precaution  never  to  be  neglected. 

The  two  riggers  k  k  receive  their  motion  from  the  main  shaft  by  means  of  a  leather  strap :  one  of 
these  runs  \oose  on  the  shaft,  and  the  strap  is  thrown  on  it  when  the  machine  is  not  at  wort: ;  this  is 
done  at  pleasure  with  the  greatest  possible  fiicility ;  by  a  bevel-wheel  and  pinion  y,  it  is  then  conveyed 
through  the  shaft  t  to  the  endless  worm  i^  working  in  a  large  worm-wheel  o,  which  is  fixed  on  the  great 
rertiod  boring-bar  a,  whereby  a  very  easy  motion  is  obtained,  and  all  jerks  avoided.  It  will  be  seen 
hj  the  series  of  wheeb  in  rh^,  497,  how  much  the  speed  of  the  boring-bar  is  reduced.  The  shaft  i 
m  phu»d  at  an  angle,  and  works  in  a  bearing  or  plummer  block  and  a  step  A,  both  of  these  being  made 
of  brass. 

The  vertical  bar  is  made  in  two  parts  a  and  c^  the  upper  one  a  for  carrying  the  cutter-head  or  boring- 
vheel  r,  while  to  the  lower  one  is  connected  the  driving  apparatus ;  they  are  coupled  together  by  the 
upper  one  resting,  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  496,  m  a  socket  on  the  top  of  V\q  lower  one ;  a  steel  key  /  is 
then  driven  in,  which  entbely  prevents  it  from  turning ;  the  toe  of  the  bar  c  rests  in  a  step  or  socket 
ahovn  by  Fig.  498 ;  the  entire  weight  of  this  bar  and  its  appendages  is  thrown  on  the  hardened  cast«teel 
disks  f,  whi<Si  are  constantly  kept  supplied  with  oil.  Both  extremities  of  the  bar  c  are  rendered  ad- 
justable to  the  greatest  possible  accimicy  by  means  of  the  small  set-screws  q  q.  Figs.  496  and  498, 
which,  by  beii^  tightened,  press  against  the  conical  brass  segments,  the  upper  one  forming  part  of  the 
great  base  or  £)or-plate  6,  which  is  materially  strengthened  by  six  strong  ribs  on  its  under  side.  The 
aoes-beam  g  is  well  fitted  to  the  sockets/,  built  into  the  wall  of  the  buildmg,  where  they  are  bolted  by 
atroog  bolts.  Figs.  494,  496,  and  497.    It  has  an  additional  stay  in  the  bolt  u. 

Vam  are  &Hur  standards  or  supports,  ddf  Fig.  494,  for  carrying  the  cylinder  to  be  bored,  which  can 
be  altered  to  any  convenient  position  by  unscrewing  the  bolts  wluch  fix  them  to  the  base-plate.  After 
the  cf^oder  has  been  properly  placed  in  its  right  position,  it  is  fixed  to  these  supports  by  clamps  e  and 
bolts;  and  thus  rendered  quite  immoveable. 

In  the  boring-bar  a  is  a  deep  socket  m.  Fig.  494,  which  allows  the  bar  to  slide  up  and  down  by 
means  of  the  screw  »  and  Uie  nut  /  ;  upon  the  lower  side  of  this  socket  is  a  flange  m,  upon  which  the 
eotter-faead  or  wheel  r  rests,  receiving  its  motion  from  the  bar  by  means  of  a  nut,  answering  both  the 
purpose  of  nut  and  k^.  By  the  different  arrangebients  of  the  sun  and  planet  motion  of  the  wheels  on 
the  upper  part  of  the  bar,  any  degree  of  motion  can  be  given  to  the  screw  for  the  descent  of  the  cutter- 
wbeeL  After  the  cylinder  has  been  once  bored  througl^  the  cutter-wheel  is  raised  by  means  of  a  small 
ame^  and  the  chains,  Fig.  495,  and  by  the  peculiar  arrangement  of  the  nut  /  in  the  socket  m,  the  cutter- 
wheel  can  be  drawn  up  the  cylinder  without  turning  the  screw  j9,  as  it  leaves  the  nut  behind,  whidi  is 
afterwards  screwed  up,  there  being  no  other  weight  to  raise  but  that  of  the  nut  The  cutters  are  then 
set  afresh  to  the  new  or  finishing  cut,  after  which  the  cylinder  may  be  considered  perfectly  true.  Tlie 
positioo  occapied  by  the  crane  enables  tiie  cylinder  to'be  placed,  and  the  bar  lifted  in  and  out  with 
BMst  perfect  ease ;  while  the  space  occupied  by  this  machine  is  very  small  compared  with  those  where 
the  work  is  performed  horizontally ;  it  is,  however,  important  tlmt  the  base-plate  (  should  be  well 
lecored  to  the  foundations  by  strong  bolts. 

The  speed  of  this  machine  may  very  easily  be  varied,  by  having  different-sized  riggers  or  pulleys  on 
the  drivine-shaft  which  conveys  the  motion  to  the  riggers  k  k.  Figs.  494  and  497. 

BORDiG  MACHINE,  Great,    By  Messrs.  Nasmyth,  Gaskell  and  Ca    The  machine  represented  bjr 
Fig.  499  la,  with  few  exceptions,  the  same  as  that  last  described,  where  the  cylinder  to  be  bored  if 
placed  in  a  vertical  position,  whereby  numerous  advantages  are  derived,  as  already  explained. 
The  nM>tion  is  commimicated  by  the  driving-pulley  c  to  a  bevel  pinion  working  the  beveJ  wheel  d; 
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•  Borlnff-bar. 

h  FoundatioQ  or  baao  plate. 

c  Socket  and  lower  part  of  upright 
bar. 

4  Moreable  sapports  Ibr  carrying  cyl- 
inder to  be  bored. 

e  damps. 

/  Socket  for  cairylng  the  beam  ^. 


#>  Oroaspbeam. 

A  Step  or  bearing  for  drivinj^«haft. 
t  Driving^haft. 
i  Bevel-wheel  and  pinion. 
k  Driving  riggers. 
/  Keys  and  nut 
n  Socket  upon  which  the  cutter-wheel 
rests. 


n  Screw  working  in  wheel «. 

o  Screw-whoeL 

p  Screw  for  regtilating  drilUng-lMur. 

q  Adjusting-screws. 

r  Boring-wheel. 

9  Steel  disks  or  pivots 

t  Steps. 

%  Tie  bar. 
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the  shaft  on  which  this  wheel  is  fixed,  has  on  its  opposite  end  a  worm  for  comiuiuiicating  the  motion 
tbrongh  the  worm-wheel  to  the  upright  shaft/  and  ooring-bar  a,  having  on  its  circumference  the  grooves 
a'  in  which  the  cutter-head  is  moveable,  sU<l|2$>  "P  ^^  down  according  to  the  progress  of  tlie  work ; 
1:  is  a  tool-carrier  fixed  to  the  cutter-head.  The  foundation  plate  h  forms  a  bearing  for  the  upright 
shift,  the  lower  end  of  which  rests  in  the  step  </,  while  the  cyhnder  /  b  secured  b^  the  clamps  ^^  to  the 
lupporta  i  t  fixed  to  the  foundation  plate.  These  parts  are  m  every  respect  similar  to  the  bormg  ma- 
dune  shown  by  Fig.  494,  by  which  they  are  more  fully  described. 

Two  strong  piers  of  masonry  m'  support  the  entablature  m,  (for  carrying  the  self-acting  nppamtus  for 
mising  and  lowering  the  cutter-head  6,)  to  whidi  it  is  bolted  by  strong  holding-down  bolts  m".  This 
appanitns  consists  of  a  rack  n  worked  by  a  pinion,  the  motion  being  transmitted  from  a  trullion-wheel 
through  two  spur-wheels  and  pinions  o.  The  whole  of  this  upper  machinery  revolves  with  the  boring- 
bar,  with  the  exception  of  the  internal  wheel  or  screwed  hoop  p  ;  the  consequence  of  which  b,  the  small 
tniUioii-wheel  is  made  to  turn  on  its  axis  by  the  thread  of  the  wheel  p  in  which  it  works,  and  tlierebj 
ultimately  raises  the  cutter-head  6,  the  two  side-slings  connecting  it  to  the  upper  frame  q\  to  which  is 
fixed  the  rack  n. 

lliis  machine  is  of  the  largest  dimensions,  and  was  made  for  the  purpose  of  boring  the  large  cylin- 
den,  10  feet  in  diameter,  for  the  Great  Western  Steam  Navigation  Company*8  vessel  the  Mammoth, 
li  ^eir  works  at  Bristol  ^ 

499. 


«  Upright  boriD9-b«r. 

h  <^ttcHMad  worldiig  vp  and  down 

la  the  three  V^«'. 
<  DrtvtannUejB  fixed  on  shafl  e'. 
4  BereHrheel  and  pinion  for  oonvef- 

faig  the  motion  at  right  r~ -*- 


«  WorB-wbeeL 

f  Upright  ifaafl  for  working  boring-bar. 

{8tepfN>sharL 
Foondaiioa  plate   and  boring-box 
bearing,  tiffhiened  by  conical  pieces 
and  aoowi  k . 


i  Supports  Ibr  carrying  the  cylinder  to 

be  bored.  [ports  i. 

j  Clampa  for  fixing  cylinder  to  lup- 
k  Tool-carrier  fixed  to  cutter^iead. 
/  Cylinder  being  bored. 
m  Entabhitare  for  guiding  the  upper 

part  of  bar,  bolted  to  walls  m  by 

l)olU  m", 
n  Back  and  pinion  for  raising  the  cui- 

ter^ead,  worthed  by  epur-wheela 

and  pinions  o. 
9  Spur-wheels  and  pinions. 


1     r 


f  Internal  screw-wheel  on  the  upnei 
part  of  cutter-bead  conveying  the 
aelPficting  raising  moUon  to  it,  by 
the  truUion-wheel  and.  spur-wheels 
and  pinions  o. 

q  Side-slings  which  convey  the  eleva- 
ting or  cut-foeding  motion  ftom  the 
rack  n  down  to  the  cutter-head  b. 
All  revolves  with  the  boring-bar 
except  the  hitemal  screw-wheel  or 
screwed  hoop  p,  which  is  stationar 
ly,  being  boiled  to  the  entablature. 


BORING  MACHINE,  Vertical,  By  Messrs.  Benjamin  Hick  and  Son,  Bolton.  By  Uiis  combination 
#f  three  distinct  machines,  the  following  different  operations  may  be  performed,  viz.  boring,  drilling,  and 
boe-grioding:  it  is  so  contrived  that  the  entablature  6,  supported  by  the  four  columns  a aa a,  carrier 
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•  ColumoB  fiNT  Bupportiog  the  cntnbla* 
b  Entablature.  [lure  h. 

e  Boring-bar  oTlarge  macbioe. 
d  Driving-pulleys  worked  by  leather 

strap  a, 
t  Bevel-wheel  and  pinion  conveying 

the  motion  to  the  upright  shaft  / 

through  the  column  a. 
f  Upright  shaft  working  in  footstep  /'. 
f  i^pur  pinion  and  wheei  for  woikiug 

the  borinff-bar  c. 
k  Supports  for  carrying  the  cylinder 


to  be  bored  moveable  In  grooves 
in  the  foundation  plate  ». 

•  Oarops  or  O^ps  for  securing  the  cyh 
inder  to  the  supports  A. 

j  Circular  frame  or  ring  for  steadying 
the  cylinder,  which  is  s^joslod  to 
its  pix^ser  place  by  Iheset-scrowsj*: 
this  frame  can  be  raised  or  lowered, 
and  is  secured  by  bolts  fitted  into 
grooves  in  the  bock  of  columns  a. 

k  Racks  and  wheels  attached  to  ttie 
boring-block  (containing  the  steel 


cutters)  lor  giving  it  the  feed  cv 

advancing  motion. 
/  Second  Hoor  of  the  building,  and  on 

whidi  is  placed  a  crane  for  raising 

or  lowering  the  boring-bar  when  m 

cylinder  has  to  be  placed  or  v^ 

moved. 
SI  Footstep  for  boring>-bor. 
n  Foundation  plate. 
o  Franung  and  beds  of  the  tide  ni»> 

chines  on  which  the  V  slides  aT 

move. 


^ravelling  tables  for  carrying  the 
work  to  be  bored,  &c. 

I  Driving^puUeys  for  mscblnes  B  and 
C  worked  by  straps  o*. 

r  QrosB^aft,  levers,  and  links,  (br  oc- 
casionally raising  the  grinding^plate 
r',  of  machine  C. 

4  Cross^yamefbrcanTingfhebradcets 
m'  /  for  supporting  the  shaft  r. 


t  Guide-f^ame  for  boring^wir  of  mar 
chine  B,  fixed  between  the  two 
columns  a  a. 

^  Reversed  cones,  fttrap«haft,  and  l>ev- 
eHrheels,  for  giving  the  feeding 
motion  to  the  upright  boring-bar  u 
by  means  of  the  icrew  u"  attadied 
to  its  upper  end.    The  ibaa  is  sup- 


ported by  the  two  bracket   cw^ 

Hages  «'"«-'. 
V  Chain  pulleys  and  weight  for  FaiaAnf 

the  boring-bar  u'  supported  by  tla- 

two  brackets  v*  v'. 
w  CyUnder  being  bored. 
X  Crank  being  bored, 
y  Piston  having  iU  ftee  growA. 
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the  upper  parts  of  the  three  different  xnachmes,  consisting  of  the  requisite  driving  machliery  for  com- 
mmucating  to  them  their  respective  motions. 

That  in  the  centre,  A,  is  a  vertical  boring  machine  for  boring  cylinders  of  laree  diameters,  which  nre 
fixed  in  the  usual  way  on  the  six  moveable  supports  h  by  the  clamps  t ;  in  addition  to  which  it  is  ren- 
dered perfipctly  steady  by  the  circular  frame  or  ring^,  sliding  up  and  down  in  grooves  on  the  back  of 
the  two  middle  colnmnw,  the  adiusting-screws  j  being  tightened  when  the  cylinder  is  properly  placed 
uDder  the  centre  of  the  boring-bar  e^  which  receives  its  motion  from  the  leather  strap  and  pulleys  d, 
whence  it  is  convened  throu^  the  bevel  pinion  and  wheel  e  on  the  upright  shaft  /,  upon  which  is  aLro 
keyed  the  spur-pinioo  for  dnvinff  the  wheel  g  fixed  to  the  lower  part  of  the  boring-bar  r,  and  working 
in  the  step  m;  the  rack  and  vmeel  A;  gives  the  cutterhead  Uie  requisite  feed  while  boring  out  the 
cylinder.  The  six  supports  h  are  made  to  slide  in  grooves  on  the  foundation  plate  n,  according  to  the 
different  diameters  of  the  cylinders  being  operated  upon ;  these,  when  properly  placed,  are  bolted  to 
theplaten. 

The  second  machine,  B,  is  a  vertical  drilling  and  boring  machine  for  work  of  smaller  dimensions  than 
the  machine  A.  It  is  shown  in  the  drawing  boring  out  the  centre  of  a  crank  x^  fixed  to  the  travelling 
table  j>,  and  slides  on  V's  on  the  frame  o\  which  luts  also  a  motion  at  right  angles,  on  the  bed  o  fixed 
to  the  foundatioQ  plate.  The  drilling-bar  u'  is  lowered  by  the  screw  u"  according  to  the  feed,  its  mo- 
tion hemg  conveyed  to  it  from  the  pvdlev  q  and  strap  ^  to  a  spur-wheel  and  pmion  not  shown  in  the 
drawing;  the  pinion  is  on  the  same  spindle  as  ih»  puUey,  and  tne  wheel  on  that  of  the  reversed  cone  u, 
bj  whidi  it  is  carried  to  the  sauare-tnreaded  screw  u"  by  two  pairs  of  small  bevel-wheels  v,  fixed  on 
a  horizontal  spmdle  and  woridng  in  suitable  bearings  on  the  carriages  u"'  u"\  The  apparatus  for 
raieii^  the  druling-bar,  Fig.  500,  consists  simply  of  two  small  chains  fixed  to  the  bar  u'  and  waking 
round  the  pulleys,  its  opposite  end  bemg  attached  to  a  weight  v. 

The  third  madiine  C,  is  for  the  purpose  of  grinding  up  the  faces  of  rings  for  metallic  pistons,  conical 
valves,  Ac ;  the  travelling  table  p  of  this  ma<£ine  is  m  every  respect  simuar  to  that  of  B,  and  upon  it  is 
placed  the  pistoo  y  to  be  ground ;  the  upright  rod,  receiving  its  motion  from  the  pulley  and  strap  q%  is 
kept  in  a  vertical  position  by  the  cross-frame  <,  whUe  the  shaft  r  and  grinding-plate  are  connected  to 
the  lower  end  of  the  rod,  and  are  occasionally  raised  for  examining  the  surface  being  ground. 

The  different  motions  given  to  these  machines  arequite  independent  the  one  of  the  other,  by  which 
ineans  any  one  of  them  can  be  worked  separately.    The  whole  is  placed  on  a  suitable  strong  founda- 
tioo  of  stone.    After  the  large  cylinder  is  bored,  It  is  raised  from  its  position  by  a  crane  plac^  on  the 
floor  above. 
BORING  MACHINES,  for  cannon.    See  Cannon. 
BORING  FOR  WELLS,  and  Tools  thei«for.     See  Artesian  Weua 

BORING  TOOLS.*  The  process  of  boring  holes  may  be  viewed  as  an  inverrion  of  that  of  turning ; 
generally  the  work  remains  at  rest,  and  the  tool  is  revolved  and  advanced.  Many  of  the  boring  and 
orillii^  tools  have  angular  points,  which  serve  alike  for  ihe  removal  of  the  material,  and  the  guidance 
of  the  instrument;  o&ers  have  blunt  guides  of  various  kinds  for  directing  them,  whilst  the  cutting  is 
peribnned  by  the  end  of  the  tool 

Commencing  as  usual  with  the  tools  for  wood,  the  brad-awl,  Fig.  502,  may  be  noticed  as  the  most 
limple  of  its  und ;  it  is  a  cylindrical  wire  with  a  chisel  edge,  which  rather  displaces  than  removes  the 
material ;  it  is  sometimes  sharpened  with  three  facets  as  a  triangular  prism.  The  awl.  Fig.  508,  used 
by  the  wire-workers,  is  less  disposed  to  split  the  wood ;  it  is  square  and  sharp  on  all  four  edges,  and 
tapers  off  very  gradually  until  near  the  point,  where  the  sides  meet  rather  more  abruptly. 

The  generality  of  the  boring  instruments  t»ed  in  carpentry  are  fluted,  like  reeds  split  in  two  parts, 
to  give  room  for  the  shavinffs,  and  they  are  sharpened  in  various  ways,  as  shown  by  Figs.  504  to  508. 
F^.  504  is  known  as  the  «A0//-6t/,  and  also  as  the 

ffouffe-bii,  or  quUl'-lni  ;  it  is  sharpened  at  the  end  like    SXS. 

a  goofle,  and  when  revolved  it  shears  the  fibres     i 

armmd  the  margin  of  the  hole,  and  removes  the   M 

wood  almost  as  a  solid  core.    The  shell-bits  are  in  fr9 

veiy  general  use,  and  when  made  very  small,  they      I 

are  used  for  boring  the  holes  in  some  brushes.  I  ( | 

Fig.  505,  ^e  ipoon-bitt  is  generally  bent  up  at      I 

the  ^d  to  make  a  taper  point,  terminating  on  the      1 1. 

diametrical  lino ;  it  acts  something  after  the  manner      I 

of  a  amunon  pointed  drill,  except  that  it  possesses      I 

the  keen  edge  suitable  for  wood.    The  spoon-bit  is      1 1 

b  very  common  use ;  the  cooper^  dowel-bit,  and  the    [  J  ) 

UMeiit,  for  making  the  holes  for  the  wooden  joints 

of  taU^  are  of  this  kind.    Occasionally  the  end  is 

bent  in  a  semicircular  form ;  such  are  called  duck- 

note-bUt  from  their  resemblance,  and  also  brush- 
bits  from  their  use ;  the  diameter  of  the  hole  con- 

tinoes  undiminished  for  a  greater  depth  than  with  the  pointed  spoon-bit 
llie  no9e-hit.  Fig.  506,  called  also  the  slit-nose-bit,  and  auger-bit,  is  slit  up  a  small  distance  near  the 

sentre,  and  the  huger  piece  of  the  end  is  then  bent  up  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  shaft,  so  as  to  act 

like  a  pariog-i^usel ;  and  the  comer  of  the  reed,  near  the  nose,  also  cuts  slightly.    The  form  of  the 

■oee-bit,  which  is  very  nearly  a  diminutive  of  the  sheH-auger,  Fig.  507,  is  better  seen  in  the  latter 

Mtrument,  in  which  the  transverse  cutter  lies  still  more  nearly  at  right  angles,  and  is  distinctly  curved 

Ml  the  edge  instead  of  radial    The  augers  are  sometimes  made  three  inches  diameter,  and  upwards, 


503. 


I 


*  UoItupffel^kTnmluf  and  Meolianical  Manlpaiatioik 
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and  with  long  removeable  shanks,  for  the  purpose  of  boring  wooden  pomp-barrels ;  they  are  then  called 
pump-bits. 

There  is  some  little  micertainty  of  the  nose-bits  entering  exactly  at  any  required  spot»  unless  a 
small  commencement  U  previously  made  with  another  instrument,  as  a  spoon-bit,  a  gouge,  a  brad-avl, 
a  centre-punch,  or  some  other  tool ;  with  augers  a  preparatory  hole  is  invariably  made,  either  with  a 
gouee,  or  with  a  centre-bit  exactly  of  the  size  of  the  auger.  When  the  nose-bits  are  used  for  making 
the  holes  in  sash  bars,  for  tlie  wooden  pins  or  dowels,  the  bit  is  made  exactly  parallel,  and  it  has  a 
square  brass  socket  which  fits  the  bit;  so  that  the  work  and  socket  being  nxed  in  their  respective 
situations,  tlie  p^ide-prineiple  is  perfectly  applied.  A  *' ffuicU-tubeT  built  up  as  a  tripod,  wluch  the 
workman  steadies  with  his  foot,  has  been  recently  applied  by  Mr.  Charles  May,  of  Ipswich,  for  borin:; 
the  auger-holes  in  railway  sleepers  exactly  perpendicular. 

The  gimlet,  Fig.  508,  is  also  a  fluted  tool,  but  it  terminates  in  a  sharp  worm  or  screw,  beginning  as  a 
point  and  extendii^  to  the  full  diameter  of  the  tool,  which  is  drawn  by  the  screw  into  the  wood.  The 
principal  part  of  the  cutting  is  done  h^  the  angular  comer  intermediate  between  the  worm  and  shell, 
which  acts  much  like  the  auger.  The  gimlet  is  worked  until  the  shell  is  full  of  wood,  when  it  is  unwound 
and  withdrawn  to  empty  it 

The  centre-bit,  Fig.  609,  shown  in  three  views,  is  a  very  beautiful  instrument ;  it  consists  of  three 
parts,  a  centre-point  or  pin^  filed  triangularly,  which  serves  as  a  guide  for  position ;  a  thm  shearing- 
point  or  nicker^  that  cuts  through  the  fibres  like  the  pomt  of  a  knife ;  and  a  broad  chisel-edge  or  eiUter^ 
E laced  obliquely  to  pare  up  the  wood  within  the  circle  marked  out  by  the  point  The  cutter  should 
ave  both  a  little  less  radius  and  less  length  than  the  nicker,  upon  tne  keen  edge  of  which  last  the 
correct  action  of  the  tool  principally  depends. 

Many  variations  are  made  from  the  ordinary  centre-bit^  Fig. 
509 ;  sometimes  the  centre-point  is  enlarged  into  a  stout  cylin- 
drical plug,  so  that  it  may  exactly  fill  a  hole  previously  made, 
and  cut  out  a  cylindrical  countersink  around  the  same,  as  for 
the  head  of  a  screw-bolt  This  tool,  known  as  the  phig  centre- 
bity  is  much  used  in  making  firames  and  furniture,  held  together 
by  screw-bolts.  Similar  tools,  but  with  loose  cutters  inserted 
in  a  diametrical  mortise,  in  a  stout  shafts  are  also  used  in  ship- 
building for  inlaying  the  heads  of  bolts  and  washers,  in  the 
tunbers  and  plamdng. 

The  tnne-cooper's  centre-bit  is  very  short,  and  is  enlarged 
behind  into  a  cone,  so  that  immediately  a  full  cask  has  been 
bored,  the  cone  plugs  up  the  hole  until  the  tap  is  inserted.  The 
centre-bit  deprived  of  its  chisel-edge,  or  possessing  only  the  pin 
and  nicker,  is  called  a  button-tool;  it  is  used  for  boring  and 
cutting  out,  at  one  process,  the  little  leather  disks  or  hUtons, 

which  serve  as  nuts  for  the  screwed  wires  in  the  mechanism  connected  with  the  keys  of  the  oi^gan  and 
pianoforte. 

The  expanding  centre-bit,  shown  on  a  much  smaller  scale  in  Fig.  612,  is  a  very  useful  instrument;  it 
has  a  central  stem  with  a  conical  pointy  and  across  the  end  of  tiie  stem  is  fitted  a  transverse  bar 
adjustable  for  radius.  When  the  latter  carries  only  a  lancet-^ped  cutter  it  is 
used  for  making  the  margins  of  droular  recesses,  and  also  for  cutting  out  disks  of 
wood  and  thin  materials  generally ;  when,  as  in  Mr.  James  Stone*s  modification,  the 
expanding  centre-bit  has  two  snearin^-points  or  nickers,  and  one  chisel-formed 
cutter,  it  serves  for  making  grooves  for  imaying  rings  of  metal  or  wood  in  cabinetr 
work,  and  other  purposes. 

The  above  tools  being  generally  used  for  woods  of  the  softer  kinds,  and  the 
plankway  of  the  grain,  Sie  shearing-point  and  oblique  dusel  of  t^e  centre-bit,  Fig. 
609,  are  constantly  retained,  but  the  corresponding  tools  used  for  the  hard  woo£ 
assume  the  characters  of  the  hard-wood  tools  generally.  For  instance,  a,  Fig.  510, 
has  a  square  point,  also  two  cutting^  edges,  which  are  nearly  diametrical,  and  sharpened  with  a  single 
chamfer  at  alx)ut  60  degrees;  this  is  the  ordinary  drill  used  for  boring  the  fmffer-holes  in  flutes  and 
clarionets,  which  are  afterwards  chamfered  on  the  inner  side  with  a  stout  knife,  the  edge  of  which 
measures  about  50  degrees.  The  key-holes  are  first  scored  with  the  cup-key  tod,  b,  and  then  drilled, 
the  tools  a  and  b  being  represented  of  corresponding  sizes,  and  forming  between  them  the  annular 
ridge  which  indents  the  leather  of  the  valve  or  key. 

When  a.  Fig.  510,  is  made  exactly  parallel  and  sharpened  up  the  sides,  it  cuts  hard  mahogany  very 
cleanly  in  all  directions  of  the  grain,  and  is  used  for  drilling  the  various  holes  m  the  small  machinery  of 
pianofortes ;  tliis  drill  (and  also  the  last  two)  is  put  in  motion  in  the  lathe;  and  in  Fig.  511,  the  lathe- 
drill  for  hard  woods,  called  by  the  French  langue  de  earpe,  the  centre-point  and  the  two  sides  melt  into 
an  easy  curve,  which  is  sharpened  all  the  way  round  and  a  little  beyond  its  lai^est  part 

Various  tools  for  boring  wood  have  been  made  with  spiral  stems,  in  order  that  the  ahavings  may  be 
enabled  to  ascend  the  hollow  worm,  and  thereby  save  the  trouble  of  so  frequently  withdrawing  the  bit 
For  example,  the  shaft  of  Fig.  513,  the  single-lip  auger,  is  forged  as  a  half-round  bar>  nearly  as  in  the 
section  alx)ve ;  it  is  ihen  coiled  into  an  open  spu^  with  the  flat  side  outwards,  to  constitute  the  cylin- 
drical surface,  and  the  end  is  formed  almost  the  same  as  that  of  the  shell-auger,  Fig.  607.  The  twisted 
gimlet.  Fig.. 6 14,  is  made  with  a  conical  shaft,  around  which  is  filed  a  half-round  groove,  the  one  edge  of 
which  becomes  thereby  sharpened,  so  as  gradually  to  enlarge  the  hole  after  the  first  penetration  of  the 
Worm»  whiph,  from  bemg  smaller  than  in  the  common  gimlet,  acts  with  less  risk  of  splitting. 

The  ordinary  screw-auger,  Fig.  616,  is  forged  as  a  parallel  blade  of  steel,  (seen  in  Fig.  516,  which 


512. 


also  refers  to  616  and  617  J  it  b  twisted  red-hot  the  end  terminates  in  a  worm  by  which  the  auger  i 
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graduaUy  drawn  into  the  work,  as  in  the  gimlet^  and  the  two  angles  or  lips  arc  Bharpened  to  cut  at  th« 
titreine  ends,  and  a  little  up  the  sides  al^ 

The  same  kind  of  shaft  is  sometimes  made  as  in  Fig.  616,  with  a  plain  conical  point,  with  two  scoring 
entters  and  two  chisel  edges,  which  receive  their  obliquity  from  the  slope  of  the  worm :  it  is  as  it  were 
I  double  centre-bit,  or  one  with  two  lips  grafted  on  a  spiral  shaft  The  same  shaft  has  been  also  made, 
M  in  fig.  617,  with  a  common  drill-point,  and  proposed  for  metal,  bat  this  seems  scarcely  called  for ; 
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but  it  is  in  this  form  yery  effective  in  Hunter's  patent  stone-boring  machine,  intended  for  stones  not 
harder  than  sandstones ;  the  drill  is  worked  by  a  cross,  guided  by  a  tube,  and  forced  in  b^  a  screw  cot 
opoD  the  shaft  carrying  the  drill ;  so  that  the  stone  is  not  ground  to  powder,  but  cast  off  m  flakes  with 
TttT  little  injury  to  the  drill 

Another  screw-auger,  which  is  perhaps  the  most  general  after  the  double-lipped  screw-auger.  Fig 
^15,  is  known  as  the  American  8creu>-auger,  and  is  shown  in  Fig.  618 ;  this  has  a  cjlindric^  sha^ 
iromd  which  is  brazed  a  single  fin  or  rib ;  the  end  is  filed  into  a  worm  as  usual,  and  mmiediately  be- 
kind  the  worm  a  small  diametrical  mortise  is  formed  for  ttie  reception  of  a  detached  cutter,  which  ex- 
•ctly resembles  the  nicking-point  and  chisel-edge  of  the  centre-bit;  it  may  be  called  a  centre-bit  for 
deep  hdes.  The  parts  are  shown  detached  in  Fig.  619.  The  loose  cutter  is  kept  central  by  its  square 
ootd),  embracing  the  central  shaft  of  the  auger ;  it  is  fixed  by  a  wedge  driven  in  behind,  and  the 
diisdi-edge  rests  agiunst  the  spural  worm.  Spare  cutters  are  added  in  case  of  accident,  and  should  the 
Bcrew  be  broken  ^  a  new  screw  and  mortise  may  be  made  by  depriving  the  instrument  of  so  milch 
of  its  length.  This  instrument  will  be  found  on  trial  extremely  effective ;  and  on  account  of  the  great 
qnee  allowed  finr  the  shavings,  they  are  delivered  perfectly,  until  the  worm  is  buried  a  small  distance 
beneath  Uie  sur£ace  of  the  hole. 

The  Ammcans  have  also  invented  an  auger,  thoroughly  applicable  to  producing  square  holes,  and 
those  of  other  forms :  the  tool  consists  of  a  steel  tube,  of  the  width  of  the  hole,  the  end  of  the  tube  is 
dMBrpcned  firOTH  within,  with  the  comers  in  advance,  or  with  four  hollowed  edges.  In  the  centre  of  the 
iqnare  tube  works  a  screw-auger,  the  thread  of  which  projects  a  little  beyond  the  end  of  the  tube,  so 
u  first  to  penetrate  the  wood,  and  then  to  drag  after  it  the  sheath,  and  thus  complete  the  hole  at  one 
Piooee;  the  removed  diavings  making  their  escape  up  the  worm  and  through  the  tuba  For  boring 
MDg  mortises,  two  or  more  square  augers  are  to  be  placed  side  by  side,  but  they  must  necessarily  be 
▼oriced  one  at  a  time.    The  tools  Figs.  618  to  620  are  American. 

The  screw-auger  acts  as  a  hollow  taper-bit  or  rimmer,  and  the  screw-form  pc«nt  and  shaft 
aaist  in  drawing  it  into  the  wood ;  but  the  instrument  must  pass  entirely  through  for  making  cylin- 
drical holes. 

The  most  usual  of  the  modes  of  giving  motion  to  the  various  kinds  of  boring  bits,  is  by  the  ordmary 
carpenter^s  brace  with  a  crank-formed  slmft.  The  instrument  is  made  in  wood  or  metal,  and  at  the  one 
extremity  has  a  metal  socket  called  the  pad,  with  a  taper  square  hole,  and  a  spring  catch  used  for 
retaining  the  drills  in  the  brace  when  HtkStj  are  withdrawn  from  the  work ;  and  at  the  other  it  has  a  swiv- 
elled head  or  shield,  whidi  is  pressed  forward  horizontally  by  the  chest  of  the  workman ;  or  when  Used 
tertieally,  by  Uie  left  hand,  which  is  then  commonly  plaoed 
against  the  forehead. 

Hie  ordinary  carpenter^s  brace  is  too  fSuniliarly  known  to 
require  further  description,  bat  it  sometimes  happens,  that  in 
comers  and  odier  places  there  is  not  room  to  swing  round  the 
handle;  the  angle  brace,  Fig.  621,  is  then  convement  It  is 
made  entirely  of  metal,  with  a  pour  of  bevel  pmions,  and  a 
wmch-handle  that  is  placed  on  the  axis  of  one  of  these,  at 
variooB  distances  fixmi  the  centre,  according  to  the  power  or 
vekKaty  required.  Sometimes  the  bevel-wheel  attached  to 
the  wmch  nandle  is  three  or  four  times  the  diameter  of 
the  pinioD  oo  the  drill;  this  gives  greater  speed,  but  less 
power. 
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The  angers,  which  from  their  increased  size  require  more  power,  are  moved  by  transverse  handles 
some  augers  are  made  with  ahankSy  and  are  riveted  into  the  nandles  just  like  the  gimlet ;  occasionally 
the  hancUe  has  a  socket  or  pad,  for  receiving  several  augers,  but  the  most  common  mode  is  to  form  th« 
end  of  the  shaft  into  a  ring  or  eye,  throug:h  which  the  transverse  handle  is  tightly  driven.  The  brad- 
awls, and  occasionally  the  other  tools  requiring  but  slight  force,  are  fitted  in  straight  handles ;  many  oi 
tiie  smaller  tools  are  attached  to  the  lathe-mandrel  by  means  of  chucks,  and  the  work  is  pressed  agmost 
them,  either  by  the  hand,  or  by  a  screw,  a  slide,  or  other  contrivance;  Figs.  510  and  611  are  always 
thus  applied. 

JDruiisjfor  tnetal,  used  by  /wndl— The  frequent  necessity  in  metal  works,  for  the  operation  of  drilling 
holes,  wmch  are  required  of  all  sizes  and  various  degrees  of  accuracy,  has  led  to  so  very  great  a  variety 
of  modes  of  performing  the  process,  that  it  is  difficult  to  arrange  with  much  order  the  more  important 
of  these  metnods  and  apparatus. 

The  ordinary  piercing  drills  for  metal  do  not  present  quite  so  much  variety  as  the  wood  drills  re- 
cently described.  The  drills  for  metal  are  mostly  pointed ;  they  consequently  make  conical  holes,  which 
cause  the  point  of  the  drill  to  pursue  the  original  line,  and  eventually  to  produce  the  cylindrical  hole. 
The  comparative  feebleness  of  the  drill-bow  lunits  the  size  of  the  drills  employed  with  it  to  about  one- 
quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter ;  but  as  some  of  the  tools  used  with  the  bow,  agree  in  kind  with  those 
of  much  larger  dimensions,  it  will  be  convenient  to  consider  as  one  group,  the  forms  of  the  edges  of  those 
drilb  which  cut  when  moved  in  either  direction. 

Figs.  622,  623,  and  624,  represent,  of  theic  largest  sizes,  tlie  usual  forms  of  drills  proper  for  the  re- 
ciprocating motion  of  the  drill-bow,  because  their  cutting  edges  being  situated  on  the  line  of  the  axis, 
and  chamfered  on  each  side,  they  cut,  or  ratlier  scrape^  with  equal  facility  in  both  directions  of  motion. 
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Fig.  622  is  the  ordinary  double-cutting  drill ;  the  two  facets  forming  each  edge  meet  at  an  angle  o/ 
about  60  to  70  degrees,  and  the  two  edges  forming  the  point  meet  at  about  80  to  100 ;  but  the  watch- 
makers, who  constantly  employ  this  kind  of  drill,  sometimes  make  the  end  as  obtuse  as  an  angle  of 
about  120  degrees ;  the  point  does  not  then  protrude  through  their  thin  works,  long  before  the  comple- 
tion of  the  hole.  Fig.  628,  with  two  circular  chamfers,  bores  cast-iron  more  rapidly  than  any  other  re- 
ciprocating drill,  but  it  requires  an  entry  to  be  first  made  with  a  pointed  drill ;  by  some,  this  kind  is  also 
preferred  for  wrought-iron  and  steel  The  flat-ended  drill.  Fig.  624,  is  used  for  flattening  the  bottoms 
of  holes.  Fig.  626  is  a  duplex  expanding  drill,  used  by  the  cutlers  for  mlaying  the  little  plates  of  metal 
in  knife-hancUes ;  the  ends  are  drawn  full  size. 

Fig.  626  is  aL»o  a  double-cutting  drill ;  tlie  cylindrical  wire  is  filed  to  the  diametrical  line,  and  the  end 
is  formed  with  two  facets.  This  tool  has  the  advantage  of  retaining  tha  same  diameter  when  it  is  sharp- 
ened ;  it  is  sometimes  called  the  Swiss  drill,  and  was  employed  by  M.  Le  Riviere,  for  making  the  nu- 
merous small  holes  in  the  delicate  punching  machinery  for  manufacturing  perforated  sheets  of  metal 
and  pasteboard ;  these  drills  are  sometimi»  made  either  semicircular  or  flat  at  the  extremity,  and  as 
th^  are  commonly  employed  in  the  lathe,  they  will  be  hereafter  further  noticed. 

The  square  countersink,  Fig.  527,  is  also  used  with  the  drill-bow ;  it  is  made  cylindrical,  and  pierced 
for  tiie  reception  of  a  small  central  pin,  after  which  it  is  sharpened  to  a  chisel-edge,  as  shown.  This 
countersink  is  in  some  measure  a  diminutive  of  the  pin-drills.  Figs.  634  to  637,  and  occasionally  circular 
collars  are  fitted  on  the  pin  for  its  temporary  enlargement,  or  around  the  larger  part  to  serve  as  a  stop, 
and  limit  the  depth  to  which  the  countersink  is  allowed  to  penetrate,  for  inlaying  the  heads  of  screws. 
Tlie  pin  is  removed  when  the  instrument  is  sharpened. 

By  way  of  comparison  with  the  double-cutting  drills,  the  ordinary  forms  of  those  which  only  cut  in 
one  direction,  are  shown  in  Figs.  628,  629,  and  530.  Fig.  628  is  the  common  single-cutting  drilC  for  the 
drUl-bow,  brace,  and  lathe ;  the  pointy  as  usual,  is  nearly  a  rectangle,  but  is  formed  by  omv  two  facets, 
which  meet  the  sides  at  about  80°  to  86° ;  and  therefore  lie  very  nearly  in  contact  with  the  extremity 
of  the  hole  operated  upon,  thus  strictly  agreeing  with  the  form  of  the  turning  tools  for  brass.  Fig.  629 
is  a  similar  drill,  particularly  suitable  for  horn,  tortoise-shell,  and  substances  liable  to  agglutinate  and 
clog  the  drill ;  the  chamfers  are  rather  more  acute,  and  are  continued  around  tlie  edge  behind  its  lai^gest 
diameter,  so  that  if  needfid,  the  drill  may  also  cut  its  way  out  of  the  hole. 

Fig.  680,  although  never  v  ^  with  the  drill-bow,  nor  of  so  small  a  size  as  in  the  wood-cut^  is  added 
to  show  how  completely  the  drill  proper  for  uon,  follows  the  character  of  the  turning  tools  for  that 
metal ;  the  flute  or  holJow  filed  behina  the  edge,  gives  the  hook-formed  acute  edge  required  in  this  tool, 
which  i«i  in  other  respects  like  Fig.  628  ;  the  form  proper  for  the  cutting  edge  is  shown  more  distinctlT 
in  the  diagram  a,  Fig.  684. 
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Cure  aboold  always  be  taken  to  have  a  proportional  degree  of  strengtli  in  the  shafts  of  the  drills, 
odrenrise  they  tremble  and  chatter  when  at  work,  or  they  occasionally  twist  off  in  the  neck ;  the  point 
ibould  be  also  ground  exactly  central,  so  that  both  edges  may  be  cat  As  a  guide  for  the  proportional 
tUdmess  of  the  point,  it  ma^r  measure  at  6,  Fig.  681,  die  base  of  the  cone,  al^ut  one-fifth  the  diameter 
of  the  bole ;  and  at  />,  the  pc»nt^  about  one-eighth,  for  easier  penetration :  but  the  fluted  drills  are  mad« 
Miriy  of  the  same  thickness  at  the  point  and  base. 
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lb  an  the  drills  previously  described,  except  Fig.  626,  the  size  of  the  point  is  lessened  each  time  of 
Wpening;  but  to  avoid  this  loss  of  size,  a  small  part  is  often  made  parallel,  as  shown  in  Fig.  681  In 
Fig.  532,  this  mode  is  extended  by  making  the  dnll  with  a  cylindrical  lump,  so  as  to  fill  the  hole ;  this 
M  called  the  reeentering-drili.  It  is  used  for  commencing  a  small  hole  in  a  flat-bottomed  cylindrical 
ciTity ;  or  else,  in  rotation  with  the  common  piercing-driU,  and  the  half-round  bit,  in  drilling  small  and 
TCfj  deep  holes  in  the  lathe.  Fig.  682  may  be  also  considered  to  resemble  the  ttop-drillf  upon  which 
a  solid  lamp  or  shoulder  is  formed,  or  a  collar  is  temporarily  attached  by  a  side-screw,  for  limiting  the 
depth  to  wnich  the  tool  can  penetrate  the  work. 

Fig.  5S8,  the  eone-counternnk,  may  be  viewed  as  a  multiplication  of  the  common  single-cuttinjB^  drill 
Sometimes,  however,  the  tool  is  filed  with  four  ec^uidistant  radial  furrows,  directly  unon  the  axis,  and 
with  several  intermediate  parallel  furrows  sweeping  at  an  angle  around  the  cone,  "niis  makes  a  mora 
even  distribution  of  the  t€«th  than  when  all  are  radial  as  in  the  figure,  and  it  is  always  used  in  tho 
tpberical  cutters  or  countersinks  known  as  cherries^  which  are  used  in  making  bullet*3ioulds. 

Od  comparison,  it  may  be  said,  the  single-chamfered  drill.  Fig.  628,  cuts  more  quickly  than  the  double- 
ckmfcred,  Fiz.  622,  but  that  the  former  is  also  more  disposed  of  the  two  to  swerve  or  run  from  its 
■tended  position.  In  using  tlie  double-cutting  drills,  it  is  also  necessary  to  drill  the  holes  at  once  to 
tbeir  foil  sizes,  as  otherwise  the  thin  edges  of  these  tools  stick  abruptly  into  the  metal,  and  aro  liahk 
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is  prodnoe  lagged  or  groovy  surfaces,  which  destroy  the  circularity  of  the  holes*,  the  necessity  for  drill- 
iv  the  entire  hole  at  once,  j<^ied  to  the  feebleness  of  the  drill-bow,  limits  the  size  of  these  drills. 

In  uamg  the  single-chamfered  drills  it  is  customary,  and  on  several  accounts  desirable,  to  make  lar^ 
boles  by  a  series  of  two  or  more  drills ;  first  the  run  of  the  drill  is  in  a  measure  pxjportioned  to  its 
diameter,  therefore  the  small  tool  departs  less  firom  its  intended  path,  and  a  central  hole  once  obtained, 
H  is  followed,  with  little  after-risk,  by  the  single-cutting  drill,  which  is  less  penetrative;  This  mode 
likewise  throws  out  of  action  the  less  mvorable  part  of  the  drill  near  the  point,  and  which  in  large  driUs 
is  DeoesmrilT  thick  and  obtuse ;  the  subdivision  of  the  work  enables  a  comparatively  small  power  to  be 
■Bed  for  drilling  large  holes,  and  also  presents  the  choice  of  the  velocity  best  suited  to  each  pro^^ressive 
<iimeter  operated  upon.  But  where  sufficient  power  can  be  obtained,  it  is  generally  more  judicious  tc 
colaige  the  holes  previously  made  with  the  pointed-drills,  by  some  of  the  group  of  pin-drills,  Figs.  684 
to  6^7,  in  which  the  guide-principle  is  very  perfectly  employed :  they  present  a  cloee  analogy  to  the 
plog  centre-bit  and  the  expanding  centre  bit  used  in  carpentry. 

Ihe  ordiniuy  pin-drill,  Fig.  684,  is  employed  for  making  countersinks  for  the  heads  of  screw-bolts  in 
laid  iluali  with  Um  suiiGace,  and  also  for  eclardng  holes  commenced  with  pointed  drills,  by  a  cut  parallel 
iith  the  surface ;  the  pin-drill  is  also  particuQurly  suited  to  thin  materials,  as  th#  point  of  the  orrlinary 
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drill  -would  soon  pierce  through,  and  leave  the  guidance  less  certiua    When  Ihis  tool  is  used  for  iron  it 
is  fluted  as  usual,  and  a  represents  the  form  of  the  one  edge  separately. 

Fig.  585  is  a  pin-drill,  principally  used  for  cutting  out  lai^  holes  in  cast-iron  and  other  plates.  In 
this  case  the  narrow  cutter  removes  a  ring  of  met^  whidi  is,  of  course,  a  less  laborious  process  than 
cutting  the  hole  into  shavings.  When  this  drill  is  applied  from  both  sides  it  may  be  used  for  plates 
half  an  inch  and  upwards  in  thickness ;  as,  ehould  not  the  tool  penetaute  the  whole  of  the  way  through, 
the  piece  may  be  broken  out^  and  the  rou^h  edges  cleaned  with  a  file  or  a  broach. 

F^.  586  is  a  tool  commoidy  used  for  drilling  the  tiibe-plates  for  receiving  the  tubes  of  locomotive- 
boilers  :  the  material  is  about  }  inch  thick,  and  the  holes  1}  diameter.  The  loose  cutter  a  is  fitted  in  a 
transverse  mortise,  and  secured  by  a  wedge ;  it  admits  of  being  several  times  ^und  before  the  notch 
which  guides  the  blade  for  centratty  is  oWiterated.  Fig.  587  is  somewhat  similar  to  the  last  two,  but 
is  principally  intended  for  sinking  grooves;  and  when  the  tool  is  figured,  as  shown  by  the  dotted  line, 
it  may  be  used  for  cutting  bosses  and  mouldings  on  parts  of  work  not  otherwise  accessible. 

Many  ingenious  contrivances  have  been  made  to  insure  the  dimensions  and  angles  of  tools  bein^  ex- 
actly retained.  In  this  class  may  be  placed  Mr.  Roberts'  pin-drill,  Figs.  538  and  689 ;  in  action  it  re- 
sembles the  fluted  pin-drill,  Fig.  584,  t 
but  the  iron  stock  is  much  heavier,  and  ^^• 
is  attached  to  the  driUing-machine  by 
the  square  tang;  the  stock  has  two 
grooves  at  an  angle  of  about  10  de-  ^ 
CTees  with  the  axis,  and  rather  deeper ' 
behind  than  in  front  Two  steel  cut- 
ters, or  nearly  parallel  blades,  repre- 
sented black,  are  laid  in  the  groves ; 
they  are  fixed  by  ihe  ring  and  two  set- 
so-ews  ««,  and  are  advanced,  as  they  become  worn  away,  by  two  adjusting-screws  aa^  (only  one  seen,) 
placed  at  the  angle  of  10  de^^rces  through  the  second  nng ;  which,  for  the  convenience  of  construction, 
IS  screwed  upon  the  drill-shatt  just  beyond  the  square  tang  whereby  it  is  attached  to  the  drilling- 
machine.  Tiie  cutters  are  ground  at  the  extreme  ends,  but  mey  also  require  an  occasional  touch  on  the 
oilstone  to  restore  the  keenness  of  the  outer  angles,  which  become  somewhat  rounded  by  the  friction. 
The  diminution  from  the  trifling  exterior  sharpening,  is  allowed  for  by  ihe  slightly  taper  form  of  the 
blades. 

The  process  of  drilling  generally  gives  rise  to  moro  friction  than  that  of  turning,  and  the  same  meth- 
ods of  lubrication  are  used,  but  rawer  more  commonly  and  plentifully ;  thus  oil  is  used  for  the  generality 
of  metals — or  from  economy,  soap  and  water ;  milk  is  the  most  proper  for  copper,  gold,  and  suver ;  and 
cast-iron  and  brass  are  usuallv  drilled  without  lubrication.  For  all  the  above-named  metals,  and  for 
alloys  of  similar  degrees  of  hardness,  the  common-pointed  steel  drills  are  generally  used ;  but  for  lead 
and  very  soft  alloys,  the  carpenters'  spoon-bits  and  nose-bits  are  usually  employed,  with  water.  For 
hardened  steel,  and  hard  crystalline  substances,  copper  or  soft-iron  drills,  such  as  figs.  529  or  530,  sup- 
plied with  emery-powder  and  oil,  are  needed ;  or  the  diamond  drill-points.  Figs.  581,  532,  and  533,  are 
used  for  hardened  steel,  with  oil  alone. 

Having  considered  the  most  general  forms  of  the  cutting  parts  of  drills,  we  will  proceed  to  explain 
the  modes  in  which  they  are  put  in  action  by  hand-power,  b^inning  with  those  for  the  smallest  diame- 
ters, and  proceeding  gradually  to  the  largest 

Methods  of  Working  Drills  by  Hand-power. — ^The  smallest  holes  are  those  required  in  watch-work, 
and  the  general  form  of  the  drill  is  shown  on  a  large  scale  in  Fig.  540 ;  it  is  made  of  a  piece  of  steel 
wire,  which  is  tapered  off  at  the  one  end,  i^ 


flattened  with  the  hammer,  and  then  filed 

up  in  the  form  shown  at  largs  in  Fig.  522  * 

lasUy,  it  is  hardened  in  the  candle.    The  ^^ 

re  rcrse  end  of  the  instrument  is  made  into  '^ 

a  conical  point,  and  is  also  hardened ;  near  this  end  is  attached  a  httle  brass  sheave  for  the  line  of  the 

drill-bow,  which,  in  watchmaking,  is  sometimes  a  fine  horsehair,  stretched  by  a  piece  of  whalebone  of 

about  the  size  of  a  goose's  quill  stripped  of  its  feather. 

The  watchmaker  holds  most  of  his  works  in  the  fingers,  both  for  fear  of  crushing  them  with  the 
table-vice,  and  also  that  he  may  the  more  sensibly  feel  his  operations ;  drilling  is  likewise  perfmned 
by  him  in  the  same  manner.  Having  passed  the  bowstring  around  the  pulley  m  a  single  loop,  (or  with 
a  round  turn,)  the  centre  of  the  drill  is  ii^erted  in  one  of  the  small  centre-holes  in  the  sides  of  the  taUe- 
vice,  and  the  point  of  tiie  drill  is  placed  in  the  mark  or  cavity  made  in  the  work  by  the  centre-punch ; 
the  object  is  tnen  pressed  forward  with  the  right  hand,  whilst  the  bow  is  moved  with  the  left 

Clodnnakers,  and  artisans  in  works  of  similar  scale,  fix  the  object  in  the  tail-vice,  and  use  drills,  sach 
as  Fig.  540,  but  often  larger  and  longer;  they  are  pressed  forward  by  the  chest,  which  is  defended  frxnn 
injury  by  the  breastplate,  namely,  a  piece  of  wood  or  metal  about  the  size  of  the  hand,  in  the  middle 
31  which  is  a  plate  of  steel,  with  centre-holes  for  the  drill.  The  breastplate  is  sometimes  strapped 
round  the  waist,  but  is  more  usually  supported  with  the  left  lumd,  the  fingers  of  which  are  reaay  to 
catch  tiie  drill  diould  it  accidentally  slip  out  of  the  centre. 

As  the  drill  gets  larger  the  bow  is  proportionably  increased  in  stiffness,  and  eventually  becomes  tJie 
half  of  a  solid  cone,  about  one  inch  in  diameter  at  the  larger  end,  and  80  inches  long ;  the  catgut 
string  is  sometimes  nearly  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  or  i'  replaced  by  a  leather  thong,  llie 
string  is  attached  to  the  smaller  end  of  the  bow  by  a  loop  and  notch,  much  the  same  as  in  the  archery- 
bow,  and  is  passed  through  a  hole  at  the  lai^r  end,  and  made  fast  with  a  knot;  the  surplus  length  is 
wound  round  the  cane,  and  the  cord  finally  passes  through  a  notch  at  the  end,  which  prevents  it  from 
inooiling. 
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Steel  bows  are  also  occasionaUy  used ;  these  are  made  something  like  a  fencing-foil,  but  with  a  hook 
it  the  end  for  the  knot  or  loop  of  the  cord,  and  with  a  ferrule  or  a  ratchet,  around  which  the  spare  cord 
is  wound.  Some  Tariations  also  are  made  in  the  sheaves  of  the  large  drills ;  sometimes  thej  are  cylin- 
drical with  a  fillet  at  each  end ;  this  is  desirable,  as  Jie  cord  necessarily  lies  on  the  sheave  at  an  angle, 
ir  &ct  in  the  path  of  a  screw ;  it  pursues  that  path,  and  with  the  reciprocation  of  the  drillbow  the 
ourd  traverses,  or  screws  backwards  and  forwards  upon  the  sheave,  but  is  prevented  from  sliding  off  by 
the  fillet  Occasionally,  indeed,  the  cylindrical  sheave  is  cut  with  a  screw  coarse  enough  to  receive  the 
oocd,  which  may  then  make  three  or  four  coils  for  increased  purchase,  and  have  its  natural  screw-like 
ran  without  any  fretting  whatever;  but  this  is  only  desirable  when  the  holes  are  large  and  the  drill  is 
almost  constantly  used,  as  it  is  tedious  to  wind  on  the  cord  for  each  individual  hole.  The  structure  of 
the  bows,  breastplates,  and  pulleys,  although  often  varied,  is  sufficiently  familiar  to  be  understood 
without  fiffuresL 

When  me  shaft  of  the  drill  is  moderately  long,  the  workman  can  readily  observe  if  the  drill  is  square 
with  the  work  as  regards  the  horizontal  plane ;  and  to  remove  the  necessity  for  the  observation  of  an 
assistant  as  to  the  vertical  plane,  a  triflmg  weight  is  sometimes  suspended  from  the  dnll-shaft  by  a 
metal  ring  or  hook ;  the  joggling  motion  shifts  the  weight  to  the  lower  extremity :  the  tool  is  only  hori- 
Kntal  when  the  weight  remains  central 

In  many  cases,  the  necessity  for  repeating  the  shaft  and  pulley  of  the  drill  is  avoided,  by  the  em- 
pbyraent  of  holders  of  various  kinds,  or  drill-stocks,  which' serve  to  carry  any  required  number  of  drill- 
pointa.    The  most  simple  of  the  drill- 
stocks  is  shown  in  Fig.  541 ;  it  has  |M|  34^^  *-i <t=^^-  ^ 

the  centre  and  pulley  of  the  ordinary 
drill,  but  the  opposite  end  is  pierced 
with  a  nearly  cy  undrical  hole,  just  at 
the  inner  extremi^  of  which  a  dia- 
metrical notch  is  filed.  The  drill  is 
ihowQ  separately  at  a ;  its  shank  is 
made  cylindrical,  or  exactly  to  fit  the 
bole,  and  a  short  portion  is  nicked 
down  also  to  the  diametrical  line,  so 
aa  to  slide  into  the  gap  in  the  drill-stock,  by  which  the  drill  is  prevented  from  revolving ;  the  end  serves 
also  as  an  abutment  whereby  it  may  be  thrust  out  with  a  lever.  Sometimes  a  diametrical  transverse 
mortise,  narrower  than  the  hole,  is  made  through  the  drill-stock,  and  the  drill  is  nicked  in  on  both  sides ; 
the  crlindrical  hole  of  541,  should  be  continued  to  the  bottom  of  the  notch,  the  end  of  the  drill  should 
be  filed  off  obliquely,  and  it  should  be  prevented  from  rotating,  by  a  pin  inserted  through  the  cylindri- 
cal hole  parallel  with  the  notch ;  the  taper  end  of  the  drill  would  then  wedge  fast  beneath  the  pin. 

Drills  are  also  frequently  used  in  tne  drilling-lathe ;  this  is  a  miniature  lathe-head,  the  trame  oC 
which  is  fixed  in  the  table-vice ;  the  mandrel  is  pierced  for  the  drills,  and  has  a  pulley  for  the  bow, 
therein  resembling  Fig.  542,  except  that  it  is  used  as  a  fixture. 

The  Fig.  542  just  referred  to,  represents  one  variety  of  another  common  form  of  the  drill  stock,  in 
whidi  the  revolving  spindle  is  fitted  in  a  handle,  so  that  it  may  be  held  in  any  position,  witliout  the 
necessity  for  the  breastplate ;  the  handle  is  hollowed  out  to  serve  for  containing  the  driUs,  and  is  fluted 
to  assist  the  grasp. 
Fig.  543  represents  the  socket  of 

a  "nniveruU  drill-stock,^  invented 

by  Sir  John  Robinson ;  it  is  pierced 

with  a  bole  as  large  as  the  largest 

(d  the  wires  of  which  the  drills  are 

formed,  and  the  hole  terminates  in 

an  acute  hollow  cone.    The  end  of 

the  drill-stock  is  tapped  with  two 

hoieay  placed  on  a  diameter;  the 

one  serew,  a,  is  of  a  very  fine  thj^ad,  d 

and  has  at  the  end  two  shallow  ^ 

diametrica''  notches;  the  other,  6,  is 

of  a  ooarser  thread  and  quite  flat  at 

the  extremity.      The  -wire-drill  is  ^  " 

pboed  against  the  bottom  of  the 

bole,  and  allowed  to  lean  against  the 


3ting-screw  a,  and  if  the  drill  be  not  central,  this  screw  la 
moved  one  or  several  quarter-turns,  until  it  is  adjusted  for  centrality ;  after  which  tlic  tool  is  strongly 
fixed  by  the  plain  set-screw  b. 

Fig.  644  is  a  drill-stock,  contrived  by  Mr.  William  Allen :  it  consists  of  a  tube,  the  one  end  of  which 
has  a  fixed  c^itre  and  pulley  much  the  same  as  usual ;  the  opposite  end  of  the  tube  has  a  piece  of  steel 
fixed  into  it,  which  is  nrst  drilled  with  a  central  hole,  and  .then  turned  as  a  conical  screw,  to  which  is 
fitted  a  corresponding  screw-nut  n;  the  socket  is  then  sawn  down  with  two  diametrical  notches,  to 
make  four  internal  angles,  and  lastly,  the  socket  is  hardened.  When  the  four  sections  are  compressed 
by  the  nut,  their  edges  stick  into  the  drill  and  retain  it  fast,  and  provided  the  instrument  is  itself  con- 
centric, and  the  four  parts  are  of  equal  strength,  the  centrality  of  the  drill  is  at  once  ensured.  The  out- 
ode  of  the  nut,  and  the  square  hole  in  the  key  k,  are  each  taper,  for  more  ready  application ;  and  the 
drills  are  of  the  most  simple  kind,  namely,  lengths  of  wire  pointed  at  each  end,  as  in  Fig.  646. 

The  sketch.  Fig.  544,  is  also  mtended  to  expUin  another  useful  application  of  this  drill-stock,  as  an  up- 
right  or  pump  drill,  a  tool  little  employed  in  this  country,  (except  m  drilling  the  rivet-holes  for  mending 
china  and  glass,  with  diamond  drill,)  but  as  well  known  among  the  oriental  nations  as  the  breast-drilL 
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Holes  that  are  too  lar^  to  be  drilled  9oldy  by  the  breast-drill  and  drill-bow,  are  frequently  com- 
menced with  those  useful  mstruments,  and  are  wen  enlarged  by  means  of  the  hand-brace,  which  is  very 
similar  to  that  used  in  carpentry,  except  that  it  is  more  commonly  made  of  iron  instead  of  wood,  is 
somewhat  lar^r,  and  generally  xnade  without  the  spring-catch. 

Holes  may  be  extended  to  about  half  an  inch  diameter,  with  the  hand-brace ;  but  it  is  much  more 
expeditious  to  employ  still  larger  and  stronger  braces,  and  to  press  them  into  the  work  in  yarious  ways 
by  weights,  levers,  and  screws,  instead  of  by  the  muscular  effort  alone. 

Fig.  646  represents  the  old  smith's  press-drill,  which  although  cumbrous,  and  much  less  used  than 
formerly,  is  nevertheless  simple  and  effective.  It  consists  of  two  pairs  of  wooden  standards,  between 
which  works  the  beam  ah;  the  pin  near  a  is  placed  at  an;^  hei^t^  but  the  weight  w  is  not  usually 
changed,  as  the  greater  or  less  pressure  for  large  and  small  drills,  is  obtained  by  pli^ine  the  brace  more 
or  less  near  to  the  fulcrum  a;  and  this  part  of  the  beam  is  shod  with  an  iron  plate,  full  of  small  centre- 
holes  for  the  brace.  The  weight  is  raised  by  the  second  lever  c  d^  the  two  bemg  united  by  a  diain,  and 
a  light  chain  or  rope  is  also  suspended  from  d^  to  be  within  reach  of  the  one  or  two  men  engaged  in 
moving  the  brace.  It  is  necessaiy  to  relieve  the  weight  when  the  drill  is  nearly  through  the  hde, 
otherwise  it  might  suddenly  break  through,  and  the  dnil  becoming  fixed,  might  be  twist^  ofif  in  the 
neck. 

546.  f^ 


The  inconveniences  in  this  machine  are,  that  the  upper  point  of  the  brace  moves  in  an  arc  instead  of 
a  right  line ;  the  limited  path  when  strong  pressures  are  used,  which  makes  it  necessary  to  shift  the 
ftdcrum  a;  and  also  the  necessity  for  r^justing  the  work  under  the  drill  for  each  different  hole, 
which  in  awkwardly-shaped  pieces  is  often  troublesome. 

A  portable  contnvance  of  similar  date,  is  an  iron  bow-frame  or  clamp,  shown  in  Fig.  647 ;  the  pressure 
is  applied  by  a  screw,  but  in  almost  all  cases,  whilst  the  one  individual  drills  the  hole,  the  asaLstance  of 
anotner  is  reauired  to  hold  the  frame ;  Fig.  647  only  applies  to  comparatively  thin  parallel  works,  and  does 
not  present  ttie  necessary  choice  of  position.  Another  tool  of  this  kind,  used  for  boring  the  side-holes 
in  cast-iron  pipes  for  water  and  gas,  is  doubtless  familiarly  known ;  the  cramp  or  fiume  divides  into 
two  branches  about  two  feet  apart»  and  these  terminate  like  hooks,  which  loosely  embrace  the  pipe,  so 
that  the  tool  retains  its  position  without  constraint^  and  it  may  be  used  with  great  fSodlity  by  one 
individual 

Fig-  648  will  serve  to  show  the  general  character  of  various  con- 
structions of  more  modem  apparatus,  to  be  used  for  supplying  the 
pressure  in  drilling  holes  with  hand-braces.  It  consiBts  of  a  cylin- 
drical bar  a,  upon  which  the  horizontal  rectangular  rod  h  is  ntted 
with  a  socket,  so  that  it  may  be  fixed  at  an^  height^  or  in  any 
angular  position,  by  the  set-screw  c.  Upon  h  shdes  a  socket,  which 
is  fixed  at  all  distances  from  a,  by  its  set-screw  d;  and  lastly,  thb 
socket  has  a  long  vertical  screw  f,  by  which  the  brace  is  thrust  into 
the  work. 

The  object  to  be  drilled  having  been  placed  level,  either  upon  the 
ground,  on  trestles,  on  the  work-bench,  or  in  the  vice,  according  to 
circumstances,  the  screws  c  and  d  are  loosened,  and  the  brace  is  put 
in  position  for  work.  The  perpendicularity  of  the  brace  is  then 
examined  with  a  plumb-line,  applied  in  two  positions,  fthe  eye 
being  first  directed  as  it  were  along  the  nordi  and  south  line,  and 
then  along  the  east  and  west,)  after  which  the  whole  is  made  fast 
by  the  screws  e  and  d.  The  one  hole  having  been  drilled,  the 
socket  and  screws  present  great  facility  in  r^justing  the  instru- 
ment for  subsequent  holes,  without  the  necessity  for  shifting  the 
work,  which  would  generally  be  attended  wiUi  more  trouble  than 
altei^  the  drill-frame  by  its  screws. 

Sometimes  the  rod  a  is  rectangular,  and  extends  from  the  floor 
to  the  ceiling ;  it  then  traverses  in  fixed  sockets,  the  lower  of  which 
has  a  set-screw  for  retainin|^  any  required  position.  In  the  tool 
represented,  the  rod  a  terminates  in  a  cast-iron  base,  by  which  it 
may  be  grasped  in  the  tail-vice,  or  when  required  it  may  be  fixed 
upon  the  bench.  In  this  case  the  nut  on  a  is  unscrewed ;  the  cast-iron  plate,  when  reversed  and  pLioed 
on  the  bench,  serves  as  a  pedestal ;  the  stem  is  passed  through  a  hole  in  Uie  bench,  and  the  nut  mod 
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mdMT,  when  screwed  on  ihe  st^m  beneatli,  secure  all  yery  strcngly  together.  Even  in  establishments 
viiere  the  most  complete  drilling  machines  driyen  by  power  are  at  hand,  modifications  of  the  press-drill 
are  tmoog  the  indbpensable  to^ :  many  are  contrived  with  screws  and  damps,  by  which  they  are 
attedied  directly  to  such  works  as  are  siuSciently  large  and  massive  to  serve  as  a  foimdation. 

Yarioos  iseM  drilling  tools  for  engineering  works,  are  fitted  with  left-hand  screws,  the  unwinding 
of  whidi  elongate  the  tools ;  so  that  for  these  instruments  which  supply  their  own  pressure,  it  is  cmly 
necessary  to  find  a  solid  support  for  the  centre.  They  appl^  very  readily  in  drilling  noles  within  boxes 
and  panels,  and  the  abutment  is  often  similarly  provided  by  projecting  parts  of  the  castings ;  or  other- 
wise the  fixed  support  is  derived  fix>m  the  wall  or  ceiling,  by  aid  of  props  arranged  in  the  most  conve- 
nient  manner  that  presents  itsel£ 

fig.  549  is  the  conmion  brace,  which  only  differs  fix>m  that  in  ¥\g,  648  in  the  left-hand  screw ;  a  rights 
hand  screw  would  be  unwound  in  the  act  of  drilling  a  hole  when  me  brace  is  moved  round  in  the  usual 
direction,  which  agrees  with  the  path  of  a  left-hand  screw.  The  cutting  motion  produces  no  change  in 
the  length  of  the  mstrument,  and  the  screw  being  held  at  rest  for  a  moment  during  the  revoluticn,  sets 
in  the  cut ;  but  towards  the  last,  the  feed  is  discontinued,  as  the  elasticity  of  the  brace  and  work  suffice 
kr  the  reduced  pressure  required  when  the  drill  is  nearly  through,  and  sometimes  the  screw  is  unwound 
itiD  more  to  reduce  it 


549. 


553. 


^■ 


Fbe  leHT-drUl,  Fig.  650,  differs  ftom  the  latter  figure  in  many  respects ;  it  is  much  stronger,  ana  ap- 
plicable to  lai^er  hdes ;  tiie  drill-socket  is  sufikiently  long  to  be  cut  into  the  left-hand  screw,  and  the 
piece  serving  as  the  screwed  nut»  is  a  loop  terminating  in  the  centre  point  The  increased  length  of  the 
lever  gives  much  g^reater  purchase  than  in  the  crank-form  brace,  and  in  addition  the  levei>brace  may 
be  applied  dose  against  a  surface  where  the  crank-brace  cannot  be  turned  round ;  in  this  case  the  lever 
is  omy  moved  a  half  drde  at  a  time,  and  is  then  slid  through  for  a  new  purchase,  or  sometimes  a  span- 
ner or  wrendi  is  applied  directly  upon  the  square  drill-socket 

The  same  end  is  more  conveniently  fulfilled  by  the  ratchet-drill,  Fig.  661,  apparently  derived  from 
the  last;  it  is  made  by  cutting  ratchet-teeth  in  the  drill-shaft,  or  putting  on  the  ratchet  as  a  separate 
piece,  and  fixing  a  paU  or  detent  to  l^e  handle ;  the  latter  may  then  be  moved  backward  to  gather  up 
the  teeth,  and  forward  to  thrust  round  the  tool,  with  less  delay  than  the  lever  in  Fig.  650,  and  with  the 
lame  poyer,  the  two  being  of  equal 
length.  This  tool  is  also  peculiarly 
Q}piicable  to  reaching  into  angles  and 
places  in  which  neither  the  crank- 
form  brace  nor  the  lever-drill  will 
ipply.  Fig.  552,  the  ratchet-lever,  in 
part  resembles  the  ratchet-drill,  but 
the  pressure-screw  of  the  latter  in- 
stnment  must  be  sought  in  some  of 
the  other  contrivances  referred  to,  as 
file  ratchet-lever  has  simply  a  square 
tpertore  to  fit  on  the  tang  or  the 
drill  d,  which  latter  must  be  pressed 
fcnrard  by  some  independent  means. 

ftg.  653,  which  is  a  simple  but 
Deoessary  aiddition  to  the  braces  and 
^riQ  tools,  is  a  socket  having  at  the 
006  end  a  square  hole  to  receive  the 
dhlls,  and  at  the  opposite,  a  square 
*siig  to  fit  the  brace ;  by  this  con- 
nivanoe  the  length  of  the  drill  can  be 
temporarily  extended  for  reaching  deeply-seated  holes.  Ilie  sockets  are  made  of  various  lengths,  and 
•ometimes  two  or  three  are  used  together,  to  extend  Uie  length  of  the  brace  to  suit  the  position  of  the 
X^\  bat  it  must  be  remembered,  that  with  the  additional  length  the  tortion  becomes  much  increased, 
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and  the  resistaDce  to  end-long  pressure  much  dimmished,  therefore  the  sockets  should  have  a  hoik 
proportionate  to  their  length. 

The  French  brace,  Fi^.  621,  is  also  constructed  in  iron,  with  a  pair  of  equal  bevel-pinions,  and  a  left* 
hand  centre-screw  like  me  tools,  Figs.  549,  550,  and  551 ;  it  is  then  called  the  comer-drill.  Sometimes, 
also,  as  in  the  succeeding  Figs.  554  and  555,  the  bevel-wheels  are  made  with  a  hollow  square  or  axis, 
as  in  the  ratchet-lever,  Fig.  552 ;  the  driver  then  hangs  loosely  on  the  square  shank  of  the  drill-tool,  or 
cutter-bar,  and  when  the  pinion  on  the  handle  is  only  one-third  or  fourth  of  the  size  of  the  bevel-wheel 
with  the  square  hole,  it  is  an  effective  driver  for  various  uses ;  the  long  tail  or  lever  serves  to  prevent 
the  rotation  of  the  driver,  by  restmg  against  some  part  of  the  work  or  of  the  work-bench. 

All  the  before-mentioned  tools  are  commonly  found  in  a  variety  of  shapes  in  the  hands  of  tlie  engineer, 
but  it  will  be  observed  they  are  all  driven  by  hand-power,  and  are  carried  to  the  work.  I  shall  coBclude 
this  section  with  the  description  of  a  more  recent  drill-tool  of  the  same  kind. 

.  This  instrument  is  represented  of  one-eighth  size,  in  the  side  view.  Fig.  556,  in  the  front  view,  567, 
And  m  the  section,  558 ;  it  is  about  twice  as  ]>owerful  as  Fig.  555,  and  has  the  advantage  of  feeding  Iho 


cut  by  a  differential  motion.  The  tangentrscrew  moves  at  the  same  time  tlie  two  worm-wheels  a  and  6; 
the  former  has  fifteen  teeth,  and  serves  to  revolve  the  drill;  the  latter  lias  16  teeth,  and  by  the 
difference  between  the  two,  or  the  odd  toothy  advances  the  drill  slowly  and  continually,  which  may  be 
thus  explained. 

The  lower  wheel  a,  of  15  teeth,  is  fixed  on  the  drill-shaft,  and  this  is  tapped  to  receive  the  centre- 
screw  c,  of  four  threads  per  inch.  The  upper  wheel  of  16  teeth  is  at  the  end  of  a  socket  rf,  (which  is 
represented  black  in  the  section  Fig.  558,)  and  is  connected  with  the  centre-screw  c,  by  a  collar  and 
internal  key,  which  last  fits  a  longitudinal  groove  cut  up  the  side  of  the  screw  c ;  now  therefore  the 
internal  ana  external  screws  travel  constantly  round,  and  nearly  at  the  same  rate,  the  difference  of  one 
tooth  in  the  wheels  serving  continually  ana  slowly  to  project  the  screw  e,  for  feeding  the  cut  To 
shorten  or  lengthen  the  instrument  rapidly,  the  side-screw  *  is  loosened ;  this  sete  the  collar  and  key 
free  from  the  16  wheel,  and  the  centre-screw  may  for  the  time  be  moved  independently  by  a  spanner. 

The  (UffererUial  acrew-drill^  having  a  double  thread  in  the  large  worm,  shown  detached  at  /,  requires 
7^  turns  of  the  handle  to  move  the  drill  once  round,  and  the  feed  is  one  64th  of  an  inch  for  each  turn  of 
the  drill ;  that  being  the  sum  of  16  by  4. 

Drilling  and  Boring  Machines, — The  motion  of  the  lathe-mandrel  is  particularly  proper  for  giving 
action  to  the  various  single-cutting  drills  referred  to ;  they  are  then  fixed  in  square  or  round  hole  drill- 
chucks  which  screw  upon  the  lathe-mandreL  The  motion  of  the  lathe  is  more  uniform  than  that  of  the 
hand/ools,  and  the  popi^head,  with  its  flat  boring-flange  and  pressure-screw,  form  a  most  convenieat 
arrangement,  as  the  works  are  then  carried  to  the  drul  exactly  at  right  angles  to  the  fiace.  But  in 
drilling  very  small  holes  in  the  lathe,  there  is  some  risk  of  unconsciously  em[Hoying  a  greater  pressure 
with  3ie  screw,  than  the  slender  drills  will  bear.  Sometimes  the  cylinder  is  pressed  forward  by  a 
horizontal  lever  fixed  on  a  fulcrmn ;  at  other  times  the  cylinder  is  pressed  forward  by  a  spring,  by  a 
iBck  and  pinion  motion,  or  by  a  simple  lever,  and  the  best  arrangement  of  this  latter  kmd  is  that  next 
to  be  described. 

In  the  manufacture  of  harps  there  b  a  vast  quantity  of  small  drilling,  and  the  pressure  of  the  cvlinder 
popit-head  is  given  by  means  of  a  long,  str^ht,  double-ended  lever,  which  moves  horizontally,  (at 
about  one-tliird  from  the  back  extremity,)  upon  a  fixed  post  or  fulcrum  erected  upon  the  backboard  of 
the  lathe.  The  front  of  the  lever  is  connected  with  the  sliding  cylinder  by  a  link  or  connecting-rod,  and 
the  back  of  the  lever  is  pulled  towards  the  right  extremity  of  the  latlie,  uy  a  cord  which  passes  over  a 
pulley  at  the  edge  of  the  backboard,  and  then  supports  a  weight  of  about  twenty  pounds. 

Both  tlie  weight  and  the  connecting-rod  may  be  attached  at  various  distances  from  the  fixed  fulcrum 
between  tlieuL  Wlien  they  are  fixed  at  equal  distances  from  the  axis  of  the  lever,  the  weight,  if 
twenty  pounds,  presses  forward  the  drill  with  twenty  pounds,  less  a  little  friction ;  if  the  weight  be  two 
inches  from  the  fulcnim  and  the  comiecting-rod  eight  mdies,  the  effect  of  the  weight  is  reduced  to  five 
pounds ;  i^  on  the  other  hand,  the  weight  be  at  eight  and  the  connecting-rod  at  two  inches,  the  pressure 
IS  foui'fold,  or  eighty  pounds. 

Tlie  connecting-rod  is  full  of  holes,  eo  that  the  lever  may  be  adjusted  exactly  to  reach  the  body  of 
the  workman,  who,  standing  with  his  face  to  the  mandrel,  moves  the  lever  with  his  back,  and  lift? 
therefore  both  hands  at  liberty  for  managing  the  work.  Sometimes  a  stop  is  fixed  on  the  cyUnder,  fo» 
drillinij  hole?  to  r»ne  fixed  depth ;  gages  are  attaclied  to  the  flange  for  drilling  numbers  of  similar  piecei 
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It  anr  fixed  distance  from  the  odge :  in  &ct,  this  yery  useful  apparatos  admits  of  manj  little  additions 
to  fiunlitate  tiie  use  of  drills  and  revolving  cuttera 

Great  numbers  of  circular  objects,  sudi  as  wheels  and  pulleys,  are  chucked  to  revolve  truly  upon  the 
lathe-mandrel,  whilst  a  stadooair  drill  is  thrust  forward  against  them,  bj  which  means  the  concentricity 
between  the  hole  and  the  edge  is  ensured 

The  drills  employed  for  bmioe  works  chucked  on  the  lathe,  have  mostly  long  shafts,  some  parts  of 
▼hich  are  rectangular  or  parall^  so  that  they  may  be  prevented  from  revolving  by  a  hook-wrench,  a 
spanner,  or  a  haiMUyice,  applied  as  a  radius,  or  hv  other  means.  Tlie  ends  of  the  driU-shafts  are  pierced 
with  small  centre-holes,  in  order  that  they  may  be  thrust  forward  by  the  screw  of  ihe  popit-heao,  either 
\f7  hand  or  by  self-acting  motion ;  namely,  a  connection  between  either  the  mandrel  or  the  prime  mover 
of  the  lathe,  and  the  screw  of  the  popi^head,  by  cords  and  pulleys,  by  wheels  and  pimons,  or  other 
contrivances. 

The  drills,  Figs.  628  and  530,  are  used  for  boring  ordinary  holes ;  but  for  those  requiring  greater 
aeeoracy,  or  a  more  exact  repetition  of  the  same  diameter,  the  lathe-drills,  Figs.  569  to  562,  ar» 
oommon^  selected.  Fig.  559,  which  is  drawn  in  three  views  and  to  the  same  scale  as  the  former 
examples,  is  called  the  half -round  bity  or  the  eytinder-bit  Tlie  extremity  is  ground  a  little  inclined  to 
the  ngfat  angle,  both  horizontally  and  verticaUy,  to  about  the  extent  of  three  to  five  degrees.  It  is 
Deoesstry  to  torn  out  a  shallow  recess  exactiy  to  the  diameter  of  the  end  of  the  bit  as  a  commencement , 
the  arcmar  part  of  the  bit  fills  the  hole,  and  is  thereby  retained  central,  whilst  the  left  angle  removes 
the  Ehaviog.  This  tod  should  never  be  sharpened  on  its  dian  etrical  fiice,  or  it  would  soon  cease  to 
desenre  its  appellation  of  half -round  bit :  some  indeed  ^ve  it  about  one-thirtieth  more  of  the  circum- 
fcraioe.    It  IS  g^erally  made  veiy  sUghtiy  smaller  behmd,  to  lessen  the  fiiction ;  and  the  angle,  not 

intCDded  to  cnt^  is  a  little  blunted  half-way  round  the  curve,  that  it  may  not  scratch  the  hole  from  the 

preMore  of  the  cutting  edge.    It  is  lubricated  with  oil  for  the  metals  generally,  but  is  used  dry  for  bard 

woodt  iod  ivory,  and  sometimes  for  brass. 
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llie  rose-bit,  Tig.  560,  is  also  very  much  used  for  light  finishing  cuts,  in  brass,  iron,  and  steel;  the 
extremi^  b  cylindrical,  or  in  the  smallest  degree  less  behind,  and  the  end  is  cut  into  teeth  like  a 
eoantersmk ;  the  rose-bit,  when  it  has  plenty  of  oil,  and  but  very  little  to  remove,  will  be  found  to  act 
beautiftilly,  but  this  tool  is  less  fit  for  cast-iron  than  the  bit  next  to  be  described  The  rose-bit  may  be 
ased  witiiout  oil  for  the  hard  woods  and  ivory,  in  which  it  makes  a  very  clean  hole ;  but  as  the  end  of 
the  tool  is  chamfered,  it  does  not  leave  a  flat-bottomed  recess  the  same  as  the  half-round  bit^  and  is 
therefore  only  used  for  thoroughfare  holes. 

The  drin.  Fig.  661,  is  much  employed,  but  especially  for  cast-iron  work ;  the  end  of  the  blade  is  made 
TOy  nearly  ]»rallel ;  the  two  front  comers  are  ground  slightiy  rounding,  and  are  chamfered ;  the 
<^kaiDfer  is  continued  at  a  reduced  angle  along  the  two  sides,  to  the  extent  of  about  two  diametcors  in 
length;  this  portion  is  not  strictiy  parallel,  but  is  veiy  slightly  largest  in  the  middle,  or  barrel-shaped: 
this  drill  is  t»ed  dry  for  cast-iron. 

Fig.  561,  in  cooomon  with  all  drills  that  cut  on  the  side,  may,  by  improper  direction,  cut  sidewise, 
makmg  the  hole  above  the  intended  diameter ;  but  when  the  hole  has  been  roughly  bored  with  a 
oommoD  fluted  drill,  the  end  of  the  latter  is  used  as  a  turning  tool,  to  make  an  accurate  chamfer ;  the  bit 
S61  is  then  placed  through  the  stay  as  shown  in  Fig.  562,  and  is  lightiy  supported  between  the  chamfer 
opoQ  the  work  and  the  centre  of  the  popitrhead:  the  moment  any  pressure  comes  on  the  drill,  its 

rosite  edges  stick  into  the  inner  sides  of  the  loop,  which  thus  restrains  its  position ;  much  the  same  as 
pHoint  and  edges  of  the  turning  tools  for  iron  dig  into  the  rest^  and  secure  the  position  of  those  tools. 

It  is  requisite  the  drill  and  theloop  should  be  eicactiy  centraL  FIj.  562  shows  the  conmion  form  ot 
the  stay  when  fitted  to  the  lathe-rest»  but  it  is  sometimes  made  as  a  swing-gate,  to  turn  aside,  whilst 
the  piece  which  has  been  drilled  is  removed,  and  the  next  piece  to  be  operated  upon  is  fixed  in  the 
lathe.  Sometimes  also  tiie  drill  561,  has  blocks  of  hard  wood  attadied  above  and  below  it,  to  com- 
plete the  circle ;  this  is  usual  for  wrouffht-iron  and  steel,  and  oil  is  then  employed 

These  three  varieties  are  exclusively  lathe-driUs,  and  are  intended  for  the  exact  repetition  of  a  number 
of  boles  of  the  particular  sizes  of  the  bits,  and  which,  on  that  account,  should  remove  only  a  thin  shaving 
to  sare  the  toou  fr^  wear. 

The  cylinder  bibs,  however,  may  be  used  for  enlarging  holes  below  half  an  inch,  to  the  extent  of  about 
Qoethird  their  diameter  at  one  cut;  and  for  holes  from  half  an  inch  to  one  inch,  alxvit  one-fourth  their 
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diameter  or  less ;  and  as  the  bits  increase  in  size,  the  proportion  of  the  cut  to  the  diameter  should 
decrease. 

The  cylinder  bit  is  not  intended  to  be  used  for  drilling  holes  in  the  solid  material,  and  as  the  piercing 
drills  are  apt  to  swerve  in  drilling  small  and  very  deep  holes,  the  following  rotation  in  the  taK:ls  is 
sometimes  resorted  ta  A  diill,  Fig.  681,  say  three-sixteenths  diameter,  is  first  sent  in  to  the  depth  of 
an  inch  or  upwards,  and  the  h;ie  is  enlai^ed  by  a  cylinder  bit  of  one-quarter  inch  diameter.  The  centre 
at  the  end  of  the  hole  is  then  restored  to  exact  truth,  by  Fig.  682,  a  recentering  drill,  the  plug  of  wliicfa 
exactly  fits  the  hole  made  by  the  cylinder  bit ;  the  extremity  of  the  recentering  drill  then  acts  as  a 
fixed  turning-tool;  and  should  the  first  drill  have  run  out  of  its  position,  682  corrects  the  centre  at  tho 
end  of  the  hole.  Another  short  portion  is  then  drilled  with  628,  enlarged  with  the  half-round  lut,  and 
the  conical  extremity  is  again  corrected  with  the  recentering  drill ;  the  three  tools  are  thus  used  in  ro- 
tation until  the  hole  is  completed,  and  which  ma^r  be  then  cleaned  out  with  one  continued  cut,  made 
with  a  half-round  bit  a  little  larger  than  that  previously  used. 

Some  of  the  large  half-round  oits  are  so  made,  that  the  one  stock  wiU  serve  for  several  cutters  of 
different  diameters.  In  the  bit  used  for  boring  out  ordnance,  the  parallel  shaft  of  the  borii^-bar 
slides  accurately  in  a  groove,  exactly  parallel  with  the  bore  of  the  gun ;  the  cutting  blade  is  a  small 
piece  of  steel  affixed  to  the  end  of  the  half-round  block,  which  is  either  entirely  of  iron,  or  partly  of 
wood ;  and  the  cut  is  advanced  by  a  rack  and  pinion  movement,  actuated  either  by  the  descent  of  a 
constant  weighty  or  by  a  self-acting  motion  derived  from  the  prime  mover.  For  nuiking  the  spheiica], 
parabolical,  or  other  termination  to  the  bore,  cutters  of  corresponding  forms  are  fixed  to  the  bar.* 

There  are  veiy  many  works  which,  from  their  weight  or  size,  cannot  be  drilled  in  the  lathe  in  its  cm-- 
dinary  position,  as  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  support  them  steadily  against  the  drill ;  but  these  worlu 
are  readQy  pierced  in  the  drilling-machine,  which  may  be  viewed  as  a  lathe  with  a  vertical  mandrdi, 
and  with  the  flange  of  the  popit-bead  enlarged  into  a  table  for  the  work,  which  then  lies  in  the  hori- 
zontal position  simply  by  gravity,  or  is  occasionally  fixed  on  the  table  by  screws  and  damps.  The 
structure  of  these  important  machines  admits  of  almost  endless  diversity,  and  in  nearly  every  mamifac 
torv  some  peculiarity  of  constructioil  may  be  observed. 

Figs.  664  and  666  exhibit  Nasmyth*s  rortable  Hand-drill,  which  is  introduced  as  a  Bimple  and  <  JS- 
cient  example,  that  may  serve  to  convey  the  general  characters  of  tlie  drilling-machines.    The  8juz>d> 

564. 


is  driven  by  a  pair  of  bevel-pinions ;  the  one  is  attached  to  the  axis  of  the  vertical  fly-wheel,  the  other 
to  the  drill-shaft,  which  is  depressed  by  a  screw  moved  by  a  small  hand-wheeL 

Sometimes,  as  in  the  lathe,  the  drilling-spindle  revolves  without  endlong  motion,  and  the  table  ia 
raised  by  a  treadle  or  by  a  hand-lever ;  but  more  generally  the  drill-shaft  is  cylindrical  and  revolves  in, 
and  also  slides  through,  fixed  cylindrical  bearings.  The  drill-spindle  is  then  depressed  ia  a  variety  of 
ways ;  sometimes  by  a  simple  lever,  at  other  times,  by  a  treadle  which  either  lowers  the  shaft  only  one 
single  sweep,  or  by  a  ratchet  that  brings  it  down  by  several  small  successive  steps,  through  a  ^eater 
distance ;  and  mostly  a  counterpoise  weight  restores  the  parts  to  their  first  position  when  the  hand  or 
foot  is  removed.  Friction-clutcnes,  ti-ains  of  differential  wheels,  and  other  modes,  are  also  used  in  de- 
pressing the  drill-spindle,  or  in  elevaUng  the  table  by  self-acting  motion.  Fi'cquently  also  the  platform 
admits  of  an  adjustment  independent  of  that  of  the  spindle,  for  the  sake  of  admittmg  lai^er  pieces ; 
the  horizontal  position  of  the  platform  ia  then  retained  by  a  slide,  to  which  a  rack  and  pinion  move- 
ment^ or  an  elevating  screw,  is  added. 

Drilling-machines  of  these  kinds  are  generally  used  with  the  ordinaiy  piercing-drills,  and  occasioo- 
ally  with  pin-drUls ;  the  latter  instrument  appears  to  be  the  type  of  another  class  of  boring  toola, 
namely,  cutter-bars,  which  are  used  for  works  requiring  holes  of  greater  dimensions,  or  of  superior  accu- 
racy, than  can  be  attained  by  the  ordinary  pointed  drills. 

The  small  application  of  this  principle,  or  of  cutter-bars,  is  shown  on  the  same  scale  as  the  former 
drills,  in  Fig.  666 ;  the  cutter  c,  is  placed  in  a  diametrical  mortise  in  a  cylindrical  boring-bar,  and  is  fixed 
by  a  wedge ;  the  cutter  c  extends  equally  on  both  sides,  as  the  two  projections  or  ears  embrace  the 
Bides  of  the  bar,  which  is  slightly  flattenect  near  the  mortises. 

Cutter-bars  of  the  same  kind,  are  occasionaUy  employed  with  cutters  of  a  variety  of  forms,  for 

*  The  oatside  of  the  gun  is  usually  turned,  whilst  the  boring  Is  going  on,  by  the  hand-tools.  A  phig  of  copper  it 
icrewed  into  the  brass  guns  to  be  perTorated  for  the  touch-hole,  copper  being  less  iiv}ured  by  repeatea  discharges  than 
the  alloy  of  9  parts  copper  and  1  part  tin,  used  for  the  general  substance  of  the  gun;  the  curved  bit  smooths  off  the  end  <^ 
the  plug. 
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mldbg  grooves,  recesses,  mouldings,  and  even  screws,  upon  parts  of  heavy  works,  and  thoso  xdiich  eaa- 
oot  be  conveniently  fixed  in  the  ordinary  lathe.    Fig.  567  represents 


'  represents  one  of  these. 


566. 
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Hie  larger  application  of  this  principle  is  sliown  in  Fig.  568,  in  which  a  cast-iron  cutter-block  is  keyed 
fiist  npoQ  a  cylindrical  bar ;  the  block  has  four,  six,  or  more  grooves  in  its  periphery.  Sometimes  the 
irorkis  done  with  only  one  cutter,  and  should  the  bar  vibrate,  the  remainder  of  the  grooves  are  filled 
▼iUi  pieces  of  hard  wood,  so  as  to  complete  the  bearing  at  so  many  points  of  the  cinde ;  occasionally 
cutter!  are  placed  in  all  the  grooves,  and  carefully  adjusted  to  act  in  succession— that  is,  the  first  stands 
t  litUe  nearer  to  the  axis  than  the  second,  and  so  on  throughout,  in  order  that  each  may  do  its  share  of 
the  work ;  but  the  last  of  the  series  takes  only  a  hffht  finishing  cut,  that  its  keen  edge  may  be  the  longer 
jireserved.  In  all  these  cutters  the  one  face  is  radial,  the  other  differs  only  four  or  five  degrees  firom  the 
right  angle,  and  the  comers  of  the  tools  are  slightly  rounded. 

Tbese  cutter-bars,  like  the  rest  of  the  drilling  and  boring  machinery,  are  employed  in  a  great  variety 
of  ways,  but  which  resolve  themselves  into  three  principal  modes : 

First  Ihe  cutter-bar  revolves  without  endlong  motion,  in  fixed  centres  or  bearings — in  &ct,  as  a  spindle 
n  the  hithe ;  the  work  is  traversed,  or  made  to  pass  the  revolving  cutter  in  a  right  line,  for  whidb  end 
the  woric  is  often  fixed  to  a  traversing  slide-rest  This  mode  requires  the  bar  to  measure,  between  the 
H^ports,  twice  the  length  of  the  work  to  be  bored,  and  the  cutter  to  be  in  the  middle  of  the  bar ;  it  i? 
therefore  unfit  for  long  objects. 

Secondly.  The  cutter-bar  revolves,  and  also  slides  with  endlong  motion,  the  work  being  at  rest ;  the 
bearings  of  the  bar  are  then  frequently  attached  in  some  temporary  manner  to  the  work  to  be  bored, 
and  are  oflen  of  wood* 

Id  another  common  arrangement,  the  boring-bar  is  mounted  in  headstocks,  much  the  same  as  a  trav- 
eniog  mandrel,  the  work  is  fixed  to  the  bearers  carrying  the  headstocks,  and  the  cutter-bar  is  advanced 
by  a  screw.  The  screw  is  then  moved  either  by  the  hand  of  the  worknian,  by  a  star-wheel,  or  a  ratdi- 
ct-vheel,  one  tooth  only  in  each  revolution,  or  else  by  a  system  of  differential  wheels,  in  which  the  ex- 
ternal flcxew  has  a  wheel,  say  of  50  teeth,  the  internal  screw  a  wheel  of  61  teeth,  and  a  pair  of  equal 
wheds  or  pinions  drives  these  two  screws  continuallv,  so  that  the  advance  of  the  one-fiftieth  of  a  turn 
of  the  screw,  or  their  difference,  is  equally  divided  over  each  revolution  of  the  cutter-bar,  much  the 
Eame  as  in  the  differential  motion  of  the  screw-drill.  Fig.  666. 

This  second  method  only  requires  the  interval  between  the  fixed  bearings  of  the  cutter-bar  to  be  as 
moch  knger  than  the  work,  as  the  length  of  the  cutter-block ;  but  the  b^u*  itself  must  have  more  than 
twice  the  length  of  the  work,  and  requires  to  slide  through  the  supports. 

Cotter-bars  of  this  kind  are  likewise  used  in  the  lathe ;  in  the  act  of  boring,  the  end  of  the  bar  then 
^des  like  a  piston  into  the  mandrel  Such  bars  are  commonly  applied  to  the  vertical  boring-machines 
of  the  larger  kinds,  which  are  usually  fitted  wiUi  a  differential  apparatus,  for  determining  the  progress 
of  the  cnt ;  the  bar  then  slides  through  a  collar  fixed  in  the  bed  of  the  machine. 

In  some  of  the  large  borin^machmes  either  one  or  two  horizontal  slides  are  added,  and  by  their  aid, 
series  of  holes  may  be  bored  in  any  recjuired  arrangement  For  instance,  the  several  holes  in  the  beimis, 
«  nde^evers,  and  cranks  of  steam-engines  are  bored  exactly  perpendicular,  in  a  line,  and  at  any  precise 
di^ances,  by  shiiting  the  work  beneath  the  revolving  spindle  upon  the  guide  or  railway ;  in  pieces  of 
other  kinds,  the  work  is  moved  laterally  during  the  revolution  of  the  cutters,  for  the  formation  of  elon- 
gated countersinks  and  grooves. 

llurdly.  In  the  largest  applications  of  this  principle,  the  boring-bar  revolves  upon  fixed  bearings 
without  traversing ;  and  it  is  only  needful  that  the  boring-bar  should  exceed  the  length  of  the  work,  by 
the  thickness  of  ue  cutter-block,  of  which  it  has  commonly  several  of  different  diameters.  The  cutier- 
block,now  sometimes  ten  feet  diameter,  traverses  as  a  slide  down  a  huge  boring -bar,  whose  diameter 
18  about  thir^  inches.  There  is  a  groove  and  key  to  couple  them  together,  and  the  traverse  of  the 
cotter-block  down  the  bar  is  caused  by  a  side-screw,  upon  the  end  of  which  is  a  lai^e  wheel,  that  en- 
giges  in  a  small  -pimon,  Jixed  to  the  stationary  centre  or  pedestal  of  the  machine.  With  every  revolu- 
tion of  the  cutter-bar,  the  great  wheel  is  carried  around  the  fixed  pinion^  and  supposing  these  be  as  10 
to  1,  the  great  wheel  is  moved  one-tenth  of  a  turn,  and  therefore  moves  the  screw  one-tenth  of  a  turn 
also,  and  slowly  traverses  the  cutter-block. 

The  contrivance  may  be  viewed  as  a  huge,  self-acting,  and  revolving  sliding-rest ;  the  cutter-bars  are 
^(piaUy  applicable  to  portions  of  circles,  such  as  the  D-valves  of  steam-engines,  as  well  as  to  the 
enormota  mterior  of  the  cylinder  itself 

All  the  preceding  boring  tools  cut  almost  exclusively  upon  the  end  alone.  They  are  passed  entirely 
tlooogh  the  objects,  and  leave  each  part  of  their  own  particular  diameter,  and  merefore  cylindrical ; 
b«t  I  now  proceed  to  describe  other  boring  tools,  that  cut  only  on  their  sides,  go  but  partly  through  the 

*  (^Unden  of  40  Inches  diameter  for  steam-engines  have  been  thus  bored  by  nttachinff  a  caat-iron  croes  to  each  end  of 
ftecjrBnder;  the  eroaws  are  bored  exactly  to  fit  the  boring-bar,  one  of  them  carries  the  driving-gear,  and  the  bar  la  thmst 
oidlong  bjmeans  of  a  acrew,  moved  by  a  ratchet  or  atar  wheel, 
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work,  ftod  leave  its  sectioa  a  coimteq^  of  the  instmineDt  These  tools  are  geneAdly  cooical,  ami 
serve  for  the  enlaigement  of  holes  to  sizes  intermediate  between  the  gradations  of  the  dnlls,  and  also 
for  the  formation  of  conical  holes,  as  for  valves,  stopcocks,  and  other  works.  The  common  pointed 
drill,  or  its  multiplication  in  ^e  rose  countersink,  is  the  type  of  the  series ;  but  in  general  the  broachea 
have  sides  which  are  much  more  nearly  paralleL 

Broaches  for  making  taper  holes,— ^q  tools  for  making  taper  holes,  are  much  less  varied  tiian  the 
drills  and  boring  tools  for  cylindrical  holes.  Th'js  the  carpenter  employs  only  the  rimer,  which  is  s 
fluted  tool  like^e  generality  of  his  bits ;  it  is  sharpened  m>m  within,  as  shown  in  Fig.  669,  so  as  tr 
act  like  a  paring  tool  Flutes  and  clarionets  are  first  perforated  with  the  nose-bit,  and  then  broachei' 
with  taper  holes,  by  means  of  tools  of  this  kind,  which  are  very  carefully  graduated  as  to  their  dimen 
sions.  Fig.  670  represents  a  German  rimer,  used  by  wheelwrights  for  inlaying  the  boxes  of  axletreea; 
the  loose  blade  is  separated  from  the  shell  of  the  mstrument,  by  introducing  slips  of  leather  or  wood 
between  the  two ;  the  detached  cutter  fits  on  a  pin  at  the  fixjnt,  and  is  fixed  by  a  ring  or  collar  against 
iiie  shaft. 


589.         571.         572.         573.        SI4,         T%  576.  577. 
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A  curious  rimer  for  the  use  of  wine-coopers,  by  which  the  holes  were  made  more  truly  circular,  and 
the  shavings  were  prevented  from  dropping  into  the  cask.  The  stock  of  the  instrument  consists  of  a 
hollow  brass  cone,  seen  in  section  in  Iig.  671 ;  down  one  side  there  was  a  slit  for  containing  a  narroiv 
blade  or  cutter,  fixed  bv  three  or  four  screws  placed  diametrically.  The  tube  was  thus  converted  into 
a  conical  plane ;  the  shavings  entered  within  the  tube,  and  were  removed  by  taking  out  a  cork  from 
the  small  end  of  the  cona 

The  broaches  for  metal  are  made  solid,  and  of  various  sections ;  as  half-round,  like  Fig.  672 ;  the 
edges  are  then  rectangular.  But  more  commonly  the  broaches  are  polygonal,  as  in  Fig.  673,  except  that 
they  have  8,  4, 6,  6,  and  8  sides,  and  their  edges  measure  respectively  60, 90, 108, 120,  and  136  degrees. 
The  four,  five,  and  six-sided  broaches  are  the  most  general,  and  the  watchmakers  employ  a  round 
broach  in  whidi  no  angle  exists,  and  the  tool  is  therefore  only  a  burnisher,  which  compresses  the  metal 
and  rounds  the  hole. 

Ordinary  broaches  are  very  acute,  and  Fig.  674  may  be  considered  to  represent  the  general  angle  at 
\rhich  theur  sides  meet — ^namely,  less  than  one  or  two  degrees ;  the  end  is  usually  chamfered  off  with 
as  many  facets  as  there  are  sides,  to  make  a  penetrating  point,  and  the  opposite  extremity  ends  in  a 
square  tang^  or  shank,  by  which  tne  instrument  is  worked. 

Square  broaches,  after  having  been  filed  up,  are  sometimes  twisted  whilst  red-hot  Fig.  677  shows 
one  of  these ;  the  rectangular  section  is  but  little  disturbed,  although  the  faces  become  sli^ntl^  concave. 
The  advantage  of  the  tool  appears  to  exist  in  its  screw  form :  when  it  is  turned  in  the  direction  of  the 
spiral,  it  cuts  with  avidity  ana  requires  but  little  pressure,  as  it  is  almost  disposed  to  dig  too  forcibly 
into  the  metal :  when  turned  the  reverse  way,  as  m  unscrewing,  it  requires  as  much  or  more  pressure 
than  similar  broaches  not  twisted.  This  instrument^  if  bent  in  tiie  dijnection  of  its  length,  either  in  the 
act  of  twisting  or  hardeninc^,  does  not  admit  of  correction  by  grinding,  like  those  broaches  having  plane 
faces.    It  is  not  much  used,  and  is  almost  restricted  to  wrought-iron  and  steeL 

Large  countersmks  that  do  not  terminate  in  a  point,  are  sometimes  made  as  solid  cones ;  a  groove  is 
then  formed  up  one  side,  and  deepest  towards  tne  base  of  the  cone,  for  the  msertion  of  a  cutter,  (see 
Fig.  674.)  As  the  blade  is  narrowed  by  sharpening,  it  is  set  a  little  forward  in  the  direction  of  its 
length,  to  cause  its  edge  to  continue  slightly  in  adtance  of  the  general  surface,  like  the  iron  of  a  plane 
for  cutting  metaL 

Fig.  679  rep'escnts  Mr.  Richard  Roberts'  broach,  in  which  four  detachei  blades  are  introduced,  for 
the  sake  of  retaining  the  cone  or  angle  of  the  broach  with  greater  facility     The  bar  cv  stock  has  four 

579. 
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■hallow  longitudinal  grooves,  which  are  nearly  radial  on  the  cutting  face,  and  slightly  undercut  on  the 
other  The  grooves  are  also  rather  deeper  behind,  and  the  blades  arc  a  little  wedge-form  both  in  sec- 
tion and  in  length,  to  constitute  the  cone,  and  the  cutting  edges.    In  restoring  the  edges  of  iJtxQ  blades, 

hey  are  removed  from  the  stock,  and  their  angles  are  then  more  easily  tested :  when  replaced,  ihey  arc 

et  nearer  to  the  point,  to  compensate  for  their  loss  of  thickness. 

Broaches  are  also  used  for  perfecting  cvlindrical  holes,  as  well  as  for  making  tliose  which  are  taper 
The  broaches  are  then  made  almost  parallel,  or  a  very  little  the  highest  in  the  middle ;  they  are  mea, 
with  two  or  three  planes  at  angles  of  90  degrees,  as  in  Fig.  676  or  676.  The  circular  part  net  beinf 
able  to  cut,  serves  as  a  more  certain  base  for  foundation,  than  when  the  tool  is  a  complete  polygon ;  and 
the  stems  are  commonly  made  small  enough  to  pass  entirely  through  the  holes,  which  then  agree  very 
•xactly  as  to  size.    Such  tools  are  therefore  ra^er  entitled  to  the  name  of  finishing  drills,  thanb(o%cb«» 
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Tbe  size  of  the  parallel  broaches  is  often  slightly  inflreased,  by  placing  a  piece  or  two  of  paper  a1 
the  ooQTex  part ;  lather  and  thin  metal  are  also  used  for  the  same  purpoea  Gun-barrels  are  broached 
with  square  broaches,  the  cutting  parts  of  which  are  about  eight  to  ten  inches  long ;  they  are  packed 
OD  the  four  sides  with  slips  or  spills  of  wood,  to  complete  tbe  circle,  as  in  Fig.  577,  in  which  the  tool  is 
supposed  to  be  at  work.  Hie  size  of  the  bit  is  progressively  enlarged  by  introducing  slips  of  tLm 
paper,  piece  by  piece  between  two  of  the  spills  of  wood  and  the  broach ;  the  paper  throws  the  one 
angle  more  towiu^  the  centre  of  the  hole,  and  t:auses  a  corresponding  advance  m  the  opposite  or  the 
cutting  angle;    Sometimes,  however,  only  one  spill  of  wood  is  employed. 

A  broaoi  used  by  the  philosophical  instrument  makers  in  finishing  the  barrels  of  air-pumps,  consisted 
of  a  thin  plate  of  steel  mserted  diametrically  between  two  blocks  of  wood,  the  whole  constituting  a 
cylinder  with  a  scraping  edge  slightly  in  advance  of  the  wood ;  slips  of  paper  were  also  added. 

According  to  the  size  of  3ie  broaches,  they  are  fixed  in  handles  like  brad-awls ;  they  are  used  in  the 
liAoe,  or  the  tap- wrench — ^namely,  a  double-ended  lever  with  square  central  holes.  Sometimes  also 
brandies  are  used  in  the  lathe  just  like  drills,  and  for  large  works,  broaching  machines  are  employed ; 
these  are  litUe  more  than  driving-gear  terminating  in  a  simple  kind  of  universal  joint,  to  lead  the  power 
of  tbe  steam-engine  to  the  tool,  which  is  generally  left  under  the  guidance  of  its  own  edges,  according 
to  tbe  common  principle  of  the  instrument  ^  * 

In  drills  and  oroaches,  the  pene^ting  angles  are  commonly  more  obtuse  than  in  turning  tools ;  thus 
in  drills  of  limited  dimensions,  the  hook-form  of  the  turning  tool  for  iron  is  inapplicable,  and  in  tlie 
larger  escamples,  the  permanence  of  the  tool  is  of  more  consequence  than  the  increased  Mctioa  But 
on  acooont  of  the  additional  friction  excited  by  the  nearly  rectangular  edges,  it  is  commonly  necessary 
to  ooaploy  a  smaller  velocity  in  boring  than  in  turning  corresponding  diameters,  in  order  to  avoid  soften- 
0^  toe  tool  by  the  heat  generated ;  and  in  the  ductile  fibrous  metals,  as  wrought-iron,  steel,  copper, 
tod  others,  lubrication  wim  oil,  water,  ifec,  becomes  more  necessary  tlian  in  turning. 

Tbe  drills  and  broaches  form  together  a  complete  series.  First  the  cylinder-bit,  the  pin-drills,  and 
others  with  Uunt  sides,  produce  cylindi-ical  holes  b^  means  of  cutters  at  right  angles  to  the  axis;  then 
the  cotter  becomes  inclined  at  about  45  degrees,  as  in  the  common  piercinj^-drill  and  cone  countersink; 
the  angle  becomes  much  less  in  the  common  taper  broachea ;  and  finally  disapnears  in  the  parallel 
broaches,  by  which  we  again  produce  the  cylindrical  hole,  but  with  cutters  parallel  with  the  axis  of 
tbehde. 

Still  considering  the  drills  and  broaches  as  one  group,  the  drills  have  comparatively  thin  edges,  always 
less  than  90  degrees,  yet  they  require  to  be  urged  forward  by  a  screw  or  otherwise,  the  resistance  bein^ 
lortained  m  Ae  line  of  their  axes.  Tlie  broaches  have  much  more  obtuse  edges,  never  less  than  90,  and 
•ometimes  extending  to  185  degrees ;  and  yet  the  greater  force  required  to  cause  the  penetration  of  their 
obtiBe  edges  into  the  material,  is  supplied  without  any  screw,  because  the  pressure  in  all  these  varied  tools 
b  at  ri^t  angles  to  the  cutting  edge. 

Thus  supposing  the  sides  of  the  broach  extended  until  they  meet  in  a  point,  as  in  Fig.  578,  we  shall 
find  the  length  wSH  very  many  times  exceed  the  diameter,  and  by  that  number  will  the  force  employed 
to  throst  forward  the  tool  be  multiplied,  the  same  as  in  the  wedge,  whether  employed  in  splitting  timber 
or  otherwise ;  and  the  broach  being  confined  in  a  hole,  it  cannot  make  its  escape,  but  acts  with  great 
lateral  pressore,  directed  radially  from  each  cutting  edge ;  and  the  broach  under  proper  management 
leaves  the  hcdes  veiy  smooth  and  of  true  figure. 
BOX-WOOD,  See  Woods,  varieties  of, 
BRACE.    See  Bobiko  Tools. 

BRACKETS  AND  PILLOW-BLOCKS.     See  Geebino. 

BRAKE.  The  drag  applied  generally  to  the  wheels  of  carriages  to  check  their  velocity  in  passing 
down  hilla,  by  means  of  friction.  The  brake  attached  to  railway  carriages  consists  of  a  piece  of  wood, 
which  is  pressed  upon  the  rim  of  the  wheels  of  the  carriages  by  a  hand-lever,  worked  by  the  brakeman. 
The  brake  of  the  tender  alone  affords  a  sufficient  resistance  to  stop  a  train  under  ordinary  circumstan- 
ces.   The  term  is  also  used  in  reference  to  the  contrivance  for  arreslang  the  motion  of  machinery. 

On  English  railways  brakes  are  applied  to  the  wheels  of  a  part  only  of  the  carriages  attached  to  a 
tram ;  these  are  termed  goard  vana  The  number  of  these  brake  carriages  depending  upon  the  incli- 
nations of  &e  line  and  the  speeds  employed.  The  en^ne  also  is  generally  reversed  to  assist  the  brakes. 
It  most  be  reoolleoted,  however,  that  by  stopping  a  train  too  rapidly,  great  injury  results  both  to  the  per- 
manent way  and  the  rolHng  stock. 
Tbe  following  considerations  should  determine  the  amount  of  brake  power  required. 
The  forces  i^oh  act  on  the  train  after  the  steam  has  been  shut  off,  are  the  axle  friction  and  rolling 
friction  of  the  train,  and  the  pressure  of  the  wind ;  the  firictiou  tends  gradually  to  bring  the  train  to 
rest,  tbe  prewure  of  the  wind  to  accelerate  or  retnid  it,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  this  will  therefore  be 
omitted  from  the  concluaons  to  be  drawn. 

To  stop  a  train  rapidly,  brakes  are  applied  to  some  of  the  wheels,  and  the  engine  is  reversed.  ^  The 
a]^lication  of  brakes  prevents  rtie  wheels  from  revolving,  and  introduces  the  friction  due  to  the  weights 
on  Um  wheels  to  which  brakes  are  applied.  The  act  of  reversing  the  engine  does  not  immediately  stop 
the  forward  motion  of  the  driving  wheel,  but  forces  it  to  revolve  at  a  somewhat  slower  rate  than  that 
due  to  the  speed  of  the  train,  and  thus  causes  a  friction  of  surfaces  to  take  place  between  the  wheel 
and  rail. 

Tbe  axle  and  rolling  friction  may  be  assumed  to  be  some  proportion  of  the  total  weight  of  the  train ; 
the  friction  of  the  wheels  to  which  brakes  are  applied  may  be  taken  as  some  proportion  of  the  insistent 
•reigbts:  by  experiment  on  English  railways,  it  appears  that  the  axle  and  rolling  friction  may  be  taken 
at  -j^  part  of  the  weight  of  the  train,  and  the  friction  due  to  the  brakes  at  about  i  of  the  weight  on 
(hem. 
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Hence,  if  /  represent  the  grqpB  load  of  the  train, 

w        *'       the  weight  on  the  wheels  to  which  brakes  are  applied, 
B        *'       the  rctimlation  in  feet  per  second, 
ff        "        the  foroe  of  gravity, 
and,  if  the  train  he  on  an  incline, 

—  represent  the  slope  of  such  incline, 
P 
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the  latter  term  being  nsed  with  the  negative  sign  when  the  train  is  descending,  and  the  positive  ti^* 
when  ascending  the  gradient. 

If  S  =  space  traversed  by  the  train  in  coming  to  rest, 

V  =  velocity  in  feet  per  second  at  the  moment  the  steam  is  shnt  off  and  the  brakes  applied, 

2E 

In  estimating  practically  the  space  which  would  be  required  for  a  train  v.  .  top  in,  eight  or  ten  seoondi 
should  be  allowed  for  time  lost  in  applying  the  brakes. 

Since  more  than  half  the  total  number  of  fatal  accidents  which  occur  upon  railroads  arise  from  colli- 
sion,  it  is  important  that  the  attention  of  railroad  companies  should  be  specially  directed  to  precantlou 
against  this  source  of  danger.  The  possibility  of  preventing  coUimon  will  depend  npon  the  proportion 
which  the  number  of  brakes  and  brakemen  upon  the  train  bears  to  its  weight  and  speed.  It  is  (bund 
by  experience  that  the  distance  within  which  a  train  of  given  weight  can  be  brought  to  rest  by  a  gnran 
number  of  brakes,  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  square  of  its  speed,  that  is  to  say,  witii  a  double  speed 
it  will  require  four  times  the  number  of  brakes ;  with  a  treble  speed  nine  times  the  number  of  brakes^ 
and  so  on. 

The  means  of  stopping  a  train  are,  the  brake  on  the  tender,  the  brakes  on  the  cars,  and  tn  Jme,  re- 
versing the  action  of  Ae  engine.  This  is  a  dangerous  process.  In  this  way  the  whole  ftmx  of  the  steam 
is  suddenly  made  to  resist  the  progressive  motion  of  Uie  engine;  the  cars  are  consequently  urged  against 
the  engine,  and  against  each  other,  and  the  obvious  tendency  is  to  throw  the  cars  from  the  rails  by 
doubling  vp  the  train.  Before  reversing  the  engine,  or  even  applying  the  brake  to  the  tender,  it  is  there- 
fore advisable  to  warn  the  brakemen  to  apply  the  brakes  to  the  cars  compodng  the  train ;  this  being 
done,  and  the  brake  being  then  applied  to  the  tender,  there  is  less  danger  in  revering  the  steam  on  the 
engine,  the  whole  train  remaining  elongated  by  the  friction  of  the  brakes  applied  to  tfie  rear  cars. 

The  common  form  of  car  brake  at  present  in  nse,  is  operated  by  a  brakeman  standing  on  the  plat- 
form at  either  end  of  the  cor.  A  vertical  rod  turning  in  a  step  at  the  bottom  is  made  to  wind  up  by 
means  of  a  hand  wheel,  a  few  links  of  chain  connecting  by  an  iron  rod  with  a  lever  attached  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  car.  This  lever  acts  directly  on  a  heavy  wooden  bar  suspended  from  the  car  tmcks  by  hooks 
and  chains  at  either  end.  The  ends  of  these  bars  support  the  friction  blocks,  which  ore  of  wood  lined 
with  metal,  and  are  made  to  bear  directly  upon  the  periphery  of  the  wheel.  By  means  of  a  small 
ratchet  wheel  and  detent  on  the  platform,  the  vertical  rod  is  held  stationary  when  the  brakes  are  put  on, 
and  is  released  when  the  motion  of  the  train  is  stopped ;  the  action  of  this  form  of  brake  is  direct,  sim- 
ple and  efficient. 

Various  forms  of  self-acting  brakes  have  been  devised,  and  much  ingenuity  has  been  displayed  in  thd 
endeavour  to  obtain  this  object,  and  although  none  of  them  are  as  yet  in  general  use,  the  importance  of 
security  from  accident  in  railway  travel,  demands  a  careful  investigation  of  the  best  methods  of  pre- 
venting collisions  by  this  means. 

In  "  Longhridge's  Self-acting  Car  Brake,"  the  cars  are  stepped  by  the  friction  of  the  ordinary  brakes, 
but  the  power  actuating  them  is  derived  directly  f^m  a  drum  shf^  on  the  locomotive.  This  shaft,  or 
rather  pulley  keyed  thereon,  is  pressed  into  contact  with  the  flange  of  the  driving  wheels,  and  is  thus 
compelled  to  revolve  and  wind  up  a  stout  chain  running  the  length  of  the  train  beneath  the  cars.  This 
chain  applies  the  brakes  of  all  the  cars.  To  prevent  pulling  too  severely  and  fracturing  some  portion 
of  the  mechanism,  provision  is  made  for  limiting  the  extent  of  its  action  by  causing  it  to  release  its  hold 
of  the  driving  wheel  so  soon  as  a  certain  portion  of  the  chain  is  taken  up.  The  point  at  which  this  un- 
shipping movement  comes  into  play  is  previously  arranged  by  the  engineer,  so  that  however  excited  in 
view  of  danger,  or  careless  and  bungling,  he  cannot  endanger  the  integrity  of  any  important  part. 

To  cause  one  continuous  chain  to  operate  all  the  brakes,  an  ingenious  arrangement  is  adopted.  A 
stout  lever,  some  three  or  four  feet  long,  is  hung  under  each  car,  and  provided  with  sheaves  or  pulleys 
at  each  end,  around  which  the  chain  makes  a  curve  like  the  letter  S,  and  continues  on  to  the  next. 
When  the  chain  is  pulled  by  the  winding  of  the  shaft,  this  lever  is  moved  by  the  tension,  and  forces  tlie 
brakes  into  contact  with  the  wheels. 

The  United  States  Railroad  Car  Brake  of  Wm.  G.  Creamer,  is  an  improved  method  of  operating 
brakes,  by  bell  or  signal  cords,  as  represented  in  6g.  680. 

The  principal  features  of  this  invention  and  its  operation,  are  as  follows: — To  the  ordinary  hand 
wheel  and  brake-shaft,  (for  winding  up  the  brakes,)  is  attached  a  drum  A  or  loose  pulley  containing  a 
strong  spiral  spring.  Iliis  spring  is  wound  up  by  a  reverse  motion  of  the  brake-shaft,  to  which  is  at- 
tached an  arm  and  pawl  G,  taking  into  a  circle  of  ratchet  teeth  on  the  top  of  the  dram  A.  When  the 
spring  is  wound  ready  for  use,  it  is  held  in  check  by  a  lever  B,  from  the  extremity  of  which  passes  a 
branch  lino  to  the  top  of  the  car  at  D,  and  connecting  about  tln^e  feet  forward  to  the  bell-cord.  Th« 
branch  line  is  attacned  to  the  lever  B  by  a  ring  in  such  a  way  that  when  the  lever  is  drawn  np  Verti- 
tally  the  ring  disconnects.  This  is  rendered  necessary  to  insure  the  working  of  the  brakes  by  the  bell* 
oord.  whether  the  train  is  extended  on  an  up  grade,  or  contracted  on  a  down  grade.    The  attachmexd 
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of  the  brtndi  line  of  each  car,  some  three  feet  forward,  enables  the  engineer  to  i^ply  the  brakes  of  all 
(lie  ctrs  simnltaneonsly,  by  pulling  the  bell-cord,  and  at  the  same  time  it  does  not  interfere  with  the 
beIl>oonl  as  a  means  of  enabling  the  conductor  to  signalise  the  engineer.  When  the  conductor  pulls 
the  bell-oord  it  rings  the  bell,  and  simply  makes  slack  on  the  several  branch  lines  connected  with  the 
brake,  but  does  not  operate  the  brake.  The  conductor,  brakeman,  or  even  passengers  however  can,  if 
an  emeifiency  arises  in  any  part  of  the  train,  instantly  close  all  the  brakes,  by  pulling  the  bell-cord,  or 
iny  tcctdentel  separation  of  the  train  produces  the  same  effect  namely,  bringing  th^  retarding  force 
oo  an  the  cars  into  instant  action. 

A  train  has  been  repeatedly  stopped  with  this  apparatus  within  350  feet  at  80  miles  per  hour ;  the 
hrtkes  being  shod  with  oast  iron ;  with  wooden  shoes,  a  train  may  be  stopped  within  250  feet. 

The  ad?antages  claimed  for  this 
mTention  are  as  follows : 

FoEBT.^It  enables  the  Engine- 
man  io  toy  sodden  emergency  or 
premonitioa  of  danger,  instantly 
to  apply  the  brakes  of  every  car 
of  the  train,  (without  signals  or 
brakemeD,)  with  their  utmost  pow- 
er, and  bold  each  car  by  itself, 
bdepeadent  of  each  other,  even  if 
the  engbe  or  a  part  of  the  cars 
are  thrown  from  the  track. 

SiooKD. — It  also  enables  the 
ccodoctor,  brakeman,  or  even  pas- 
sengers of  the  train,  whether  mov- 
ing forward  or  backward,  in  front 
or  resr,  in  any  emergency,  to  ap- 
ply every  brake  of  the  entire  train 
in  SQ  instant,  without  reference  to 
iti  length. 

Thdu).— It  involves  no  altera- 
tion in  the  ooDStmction  or  method 
of  working  the  present  brakes, 
pots  no  additional  machinery  or 
apparatos  under  the  cars,  exposed 
to  dnst  and  friction,  and  where  it 

canoot  be  seen  when  the  train  is 

b  motion,  bat  places  the  entire 

medianinn  on  the  platform,  where 

it  is  oooMantly  nnder  the  eye  of 

Ae  brakeman  and  attendants  of 

the  train, 
f  OCBTK. — E^h  car  having  an 

independent   arrangement  of  its 

own,  a  train  can  be  made  up  with 

i  pert  of  the  cars  fitted  witii  this 

apparatus  and    a   part  without 

tlioae  fitted  with  the  apparatus  can 

be  connected  with  the  bell-cord, 

sod  when  reqnired,  the  brakes  can 

be  waked  as  previously  described. 

This  will  be  a  great  advantage 

where  paasenger  cars  are  behind 

fropiht  or  cattle  trams. 
Fifth. — No  additional  machinery  or  mechanism  is  required  on  the  engine.    No  additional  rcsponsi- 

bflitj  is  pat  apon  the  engineer.    In  case  of  danger,  instead  of  giving  the  usual  signals,  be  would  give 

the  bell-cord  a  jerk,  (which  would  apply  every  brake  instantly,)  and  reverse  his  engine.    He  could 

then  jump  off  if  he  chose. 
Sdob. — ^Thia  improvement  does  not  interfere  with  the  use  of  the  signal-cord  for  transmitting  signals 

to  the  eagineer,  nor  does  it  interfere  with  the  use  of  the  brakes  by  hand,  even  when  set,  and  ready  for 

nee  by  the  beU-oord.    While  the  brake  is  bemg  applied  by  hand,  the  engineer  can  release  the  latch  and 

fimah  the  work  in  an  instant    The  coimection  of  the  brake  operator  with  the  hand-wheel  can  be 

mamtaiiied  oonatantly  without  interrupting  the  operation  of  either  plan. 
Sevesth. — ^This  apparatus  being  coimected  to,  and  identified  wi^  the  common  brake-shafl;  under  the 

hand-wheel,  its  position  is  such,  t^t  it  is  constantly  seen  by  the  brakeman  or  attendants  of  the  train  ; 

and  if  out  of  order,  the  fact  is  immediately  known,  and  the  remedy  applied.    This  would  not  bo  the 

ease  if  it  were  placed  on  the  top,  or  under  the  car,  or  anywhere  out  of  constant  sight 

EiQBTH. — ^Two  brakemen  are  all  that  is  really  necessary  in  a  train  of  any  len^^  or  (not  exceeding 
digbt  can)  ao  fiv  as  the  ordinary  stoppages  are  concerned,  while  at  the  same  time,  the  means  are  at 
hand  ibr  the  instant  and  powerful  application  of  every  brake  from  any  part  of  the  train  if  required. 
In  any  soch  case  it  would  be  necessary  for  the  brakeman  to  go  to  each  car  and  release  the  brakes 
Such  foaocTgeDC^  would  not  of  coarse  be  of  daily  occurrence,  and  the  time  required  would  not  exceed 
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a  minntef  which  is  a  matter  of  no  consequence  whatever.    If  hrakemen  are  placed  for  eyety  two  ean^ 
as  ordinarily,  the  whole  brakes  conid  be  released  in  a  moment  as  now  on  signal. 

The  damage  from  breaking  of  a  chain,  or  rail,  or  wheel,  or  axle,  will  be  greatly  mitigated  on  tndni 
where  this  inveation  is  nsed.  In  the  first  place,  in  sndden  danger  the  engineer  does  not  give  the  signals, 
or  if  given  at  all,  they  are  given  hurriedly,  and  perhaps  not  heard  or  understood,  or  if  heard  at  Tuiex> 
pectcd  places,  the  brakeman,  if  on  the  platform,  cannot  avoid  die  temptation  to  look  out  and  see  vrhni 
18  the  matter  ;  if  there  is  an  impending  crash  in  view,  he  cannot  resist  the  inclination  to  jnmp  ofl^  or 
at  least  to  get  inside  the  car ;  no  man  under  the  circumstances  can  deliberately  exert  his  whole  strengdi 
on  the  platform  ;  the  consequence  is,  that  little  or  nothing  can  be  done  towards  averting  an  accident  bj 
the  present  brakes  as  applied  by  hand.  Trains  never  can,  or  never  will,  be  mn  without  hrakemen 
or  attendants ;  at  least  two  men  are  wanted  besides  the  conductor,  for  baggage  and  brakes  on  trains  of 
four  or  five  cars.  They  are  called  hrakemen,  but  the  application  of  the  brakes,  for  all  ordinaiy  purposes, 
is  a  very  small  portion  of  their  duties.  They  have  to  clean  the  cars,  trim  the  lamps,  examine  the 
boxes,  make  the  fires,  wood  up  at  stations,  take  back  signals,  &c,  <!^c.  Just  as  many  men  would  be 
wanted,  supposing  they  would  not  be  wanted  as  brakemen. 

This  apparatus  may  be  described  as  a  mechanical  connection  of  aU  (he  hrahet  of  the  train  m  one  control' 
ling  power ^  and  thatfvmuihee  the  meant  of  direct  and  instant  apj^ation,  perfeetltf  accessible  from  the  engint 
or  any  part  of  the  train. 

Carriage  Brakes, — Carriages  have  recently  been  constructed  in  a  peculiar  manner  for  a  turnpike  road 
over  the  summit  of  Mount  Washington.  They  are  made  to  stand  at  different  angles,  so  that  the  floors 
are  always  nearly  level ;  and  they  are  provided  with  brakes  operated  at  will  by  the  hand  of  the  driver, 
or  by  the  backward  strain  of  the  horses.  The  brakes  are  operated  by  a  strap  passing  around  a  pulley 
or  ring  in  the  forward  extremity  of  the  pole  or  tongue.  At  every  declivity,  the  carriage  in  crowding 
forward  upon  the  horses,  tightens  the  strap,  and  brings  the  brakes  in  contact  with  the  wheels.  When  it 
becomes  necessary  to  back  the  carriage,  a  bolt  is  dropped  by  the  driver  which  renders  the  brakes  in- 
operative. 

Fig.  681,  represents  a  convenient  form  of  **Prony*8  Friction  Brake,"  a  dynamometrical  instrumad 
used  to  measure  the  power  applied  to,  and  mechanical  effect  produced  by  a  revolving  shaft,  or  other  re- 
volving part  of  a  machine.  It  consists  of  a  lever,  to  one  end  of  which  a  balance  scale  or  weights  maj 
be  attached,  and  of  two  wooden  segments  fitted  to  a  friction  pulley,  keyed  upon  the  revolving  Siaft,  sod 
which  can  be  tightened  to  it  by  means  of  screw  bolts.  To  measure  by  means  of  this  arrangement, 
the  power  of  the  axis  for  a  given  number  of  revolutions,  the  extremity  of  the  lever  is  weighted,  and  the 
screw  bolts  drawn  up  until  the  shaft  makes  the  given  number  of  revolutions,  and  the  lever  maintains  a 
horizontal  position.  In  these  circumstances  the  whole  mechanical  effect  expended  is  consumed  in  over- 
coming the  friction  between  the  shaft  and  the  wooden  segments,  and  this  mechanical  effect  is  equal  to 
the  work  or  useful  effect  of  the  revolving  shaft ;  as  the  lever  has  free  movement,  it  is  only  the  fric- 
tion acting  in  the  direction  of  the  revolution  that  counterbalances  the  weight  at  the  end  of  the  lever, 
and  the  friction  may  be  deduced  from  the  weight. 

To  calculate  the  power,  multiply  together  Uie  length  of  the  lever  in  feet,  the  weight  in  Ibs^^  the  num- 
ber of  revolutions  of  the  shaft  per  minute,  and  the  number  6.2882  (2  ir) :  the  result  will  be  the  lbs. 
raised  1  foot  per  minute,  and  this  divided  by  83,000,  is  the  horse  power.  In  order  to  oountoract  the 
tendency  of  the  end  of  the  lever  to  oscillate,  a  dash  pot  is  used,  having  a  piston  working  ia  a  cylindrf 
filled  with  water.    See  Dtnamoubtzb. 


681. 


In  *'  Eger*s  Friction  Brake"  a  cast  iron  friction  ring  is  fastened  by  three  pairs  of  screws  on  any  sued 
•haft  that  will  pass  through  the  ring.  For  the  wooden  segments  an  iron  band  is  substituted,  embracing 
half  the  circumference  5  the  iron  ring.  The  band  ends  in  two  bolts  passing  up  throng  a  wooden 
beam,  and  may  be  tightened  at  will  by  means  of  screw  nuts.  To  prevent  the  firing  of  the  wood,  ox 
excessive  heating  of  Sie  iron,  water  is  constantly  supplied  through  a  small  hole  in  the  beam. 

Example.  To  determine  the  mechanical  effect  produced  by  a  water  wheel,  a  friction  brake  was 
placed  in  the  shaft,  and  when  the  water  let  on  had  been  perfectly  regulated  for  six  revolutions  per  min- 
ute, the  weight  G,  including  the  reduced  weight  of  the  instrument,  was  580  lbs. ;  the  leverage  of  thi» 
weight  was  a=  10.5  feet    From  these  quantities  the  effect  given  off  by  the  water  wheel  is  deduced. 

L  — IT.  6.  10.5.  530  =  3497  feet.    lbs.  =  6.3  horse  power. 
30 
BRAN  SEPARATOR.    This  is  the  invention  of  E.  R.  Benton,  of  Milwaukie,  "Wisconain,  and  it  bai 
been  deemed  one  of  no  minor  importance.    The  following  description  of  its  construction  and  rperatioQ, 
in  connection  with  tlie  accompanying  engravings,  will  enable  our  readers  fiilly  to  understand  ft 

Fig.  681  IS  a  sectional  view,  and  Fig.  683  a  sectional  plan,  with  the  top  parts  removed  in  order  nioro 
»laimy  to  show  the  parts  represented  in  Fig.  682.    A,  is  the  shaft.    B,  the  cylinder.    0,  tJie  imier  re' 
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folving  shell ;  and  D,  the  outer  or  stationary  shelL  The  cylinder  ia  made  by  firamlng  staves  of  the 
fenn,  and  in  the  position  represented  at  1,  2,  8,  Ac,  Fig.  683,  into  corresponding  cast  heads.  Tlie  staves 
thus  forming  the  longitudinal  and  working  suHace,  and  which  may  be  covered  with  any  kind  of  material 
that  will  make  it  roi^  and  durable.  Air  is  let  into  the  cylinder,  the  best  at  the  lower  end,  through 
eqnidktant  holes  around  the  centre,  and  the  quantity  gaged  by  a  circular  revolTing  slide,  and  spaces 
between  the  staves  emit  it  to  carry  the  flour  and  other  stuffs  through  the  sevend  qu^ties  of  wire-cloth 
▼ith  which  the  inner  surface  of  the  revolving  shell  is  covered.    The  cylinder  is  driven  by  a  belt  and 


poIleyB,  as  is  represented  at  the  bottom  of  Fig.  582 ;  and  the  bridge  and  oilpot  for  the  point  and  step^ 
and  the  fixture  Kir  supporting  the  upper  journal-box  of  the  shaft,  are  cast  m  a  piece  witn  their  respec- 
tive heads  of  fhe  outer  shell,  thus  rendering  this  part  of  the  machine  perfect  The  inner  surface  of  the 
revolving  shell  is  covered  with  the  above-named  wire-cloth.  Thus,  the  space  between  the  top  and  the 
bevelled  dividii^  ring  E,  Fig.  682,  is  covered  with  a  quality  that  will  let  through  little  else  out  pure 
floor,  which  fa£,  and  by  the  dividing  ring  is  conducted  into  an  endless  trough  I,  attached  to  the 
inner  and  sheet-iron  or  zinc-lined  siu-face  of  the  stationary  shell,  and  by  tlie  sweepers  F,  attached 
(o  the  revolving  shell,  is  brought  around  and  discharged  at  the  spout  G.  The  space  between  the  divi- 
ding rings  £  and  H  is  covered  with  a  quality  that  wm  discharge  an  inferior  quahty  to  the  above,  which 
Glib,  as  above  into  the  encUess  trough  J,  and  by  the  sweepers  K,  is  brought  around  and  discharged  at 
the  ipout  Lu  The  space  between  the  dividing  rin^  H  and  M  is  covered  with  a  quality  that  wiU  take 
out  tne  fine  particles  of  the  bran,  cdled  dusting,  which  falls,  as  above,  into  the  endless  trough  N,  and  by 
the  sweepers  O,  is  dischai^ged  at  Uie  spout  P.  The  space  between  the  dividing  ring  M  and  the  bottom, 
is  covered  with  a  quality  that  will  separate  the  shorts  from  the  bran,  the  shorts  falling  to  the  bottom, 
or  into  the  endless  trougn  R,  and  by  me  sweepers  S  is  discliarged  at  the  spout  T,  the  bran  passing  down 
inside  of  the  revolving  shell,  and  by  the  arms  U,  of  its  cast  head,  is  swept  around  to,  and  discharged 
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at  the  spout  V.  The  revolving  shell  is  driven  by  a  combioation  of  gear-wheels,  thus :  The  pinion 
above,  on  the  principal  shaft  A,  Fig.  582,  drives  the  wheel  X,  on  the  small  or  centre  shaft  Y,  and  the 
pinion  Z,  on  the  last-named  shaft,  drives  the  projecting  cogged-wheel  rim  a,  cast  in  a  piece  with  the  top 
head,  which  will  turn  it  the  same  way  with  the  cylinder ;  and  to  turn  it  the  contrary  way,  the  project- 
ing rim  a  must  be  so  lara^  as  to  circumscribe  and  be  driven  by  the  pinion  Z,  working  into  cogs  upon  iti 
inner  periphery,  as  seen  bv  the  figures  W,  of  pitch  circles,  the  figures  denoting  the  correspondine^  pitch 
circles  of  the  wheels  and  pinions  in  Fig.  582.  6,  is  a  circular  inclined  plane,  so  calculated  as  to 
lift  a  mallet  or  hammer  to  strike  upon  me  end  of  the  revolving  shell  to  keep  the  doth  from  dog- 
ging, the  blow  to  be  struck  upon  a  block  resting  upon  its  upper  rim,  and  projecting  up  through  a  cor- 
responding hole  in  the  stationary  head,  as  at  C.  d^  is  a  set  of  cams  on  the  shaft  Y,  which  shake  a 
wire  sieve  e,  that  receives  the  uncleaned  and  unseparated  bran,  shorts,  and  dusting  fh>m  the  bolts,  as 
through  the  spout/  the  sieve  carrying  off  all  coarse  extraneous  stuff  that  might  mjure  the  machine, 
the  bran  falling  through  the  sieve  and  entering  the  machine  passing  between  the  arms  of  the  upper 
head  of  the  revolving  shell  on  to  the  head  of  the  cylinder. 

BRASS.    See  Metals  and  Allots. 

BRASSES.     A  term  applied  by  mechanics  to  boxes  or  bushings  of  brass. 

BRAZILETTO.    See  Woods,  varieties  of. 

BRAZIL-WOOD.    See  Woods,  varieties  of, 

BRAZING,  the  soldering  together  of  edges  of  iron,  copper,  brass,  &c.,  with  an  alloy  of  brass  and 
line,  called  spelter  solder. 

BREAD.  The  only  substance  adapted  to  the  making  of  good  fermented  bread  is  the  flour  of  wheat. 
The  essential  constituents  of  wheat  flour  are  starch,  also  called  farina  or  fecnla,  gluten,  and  a  Httlo 
albumen.  According  to  Vogel,  100  parts  of  wheat  flour  contain,  of  starch  68  parts,  gluten  24,  gammy 
sogar  5,  and  albumen  1-5 ;  but  these  proportions  vary  with  the  goodnees  of  the  wheat. 

The  starch  of  wheat  flour  is  very  nutritive.  Gluten  is  a  mixture  of  vegetable  fibrine,  and  a  small 
quantity  of  a  peculiar  matter  containing  nitrogen,  called  gliadine,  to  which  its  adhesive  properties  are 
due.  The  small  proportion  of  sugar  in  wheat  flour  enables  it  to  ferment  on  being  mixed  with  water, 
without  the  addition  of  yeast.  Thus  the  dough  of  wheat  flour,  by  six>ntaneou8  fermentation,  becomes 
converted  into  leaven. 

During  the  rising  of  the  dough,  carbonic  acid  is  formed  at  every  part,  and  is  prevented  from  escaping 
by  the  gluten,  which  forms  a  kind  of  adhesive  web.  The  formation  of  this  gas  causes  the  dou^  to 
swell  in  every  direction,  and  the  particles  of  starch  to  separate,  in  which  condition  the  process  is  arrested 
by  the  heat  of  the  oven,  so  that  when  the  bread  is  cut  open,  it  is  piled  full  of  cavities,  each  of  which  in 
the  dough  contained  a  globule  of  carbonic  acid. 

In  the  preparation  of  wheat  for  the  manufacture  of  bread,  the  ground  grain  is  usually  separated  into 
tliree  parte,  ih^fiour,  the  pollard,  and  the  branj  the  flour  forms,  on  an  average,  about  three-fourths  of 
the  wheat  ground.  The  white  flour  is  pleasing  both  to  the  eye  and  taste,  and  there  is  a  strong  preju- 
dfoe  in  favor  of  white  bread ;  hence  various  methods  of  bleaching  are  resorted  to,  but  it  is  doubtfiil  if 
the  whitest  bread,  even  suppodng  it  to  be  pure,  is  conducive  to  health  and  economy.  By  rejecting  the 
(ran,  as  we  do  when  using  only  the  finest  flour  for  bread,  we  actually  lose  a  laige  amount  of  nourish- 
ment of  the  most  important  kind.  According  to  Liebig,  tiie  separation  of  bran  from  the  flour  is  rather 
injurious  than  vseful  to  nutrition.  By  using  mibolted  flour  for  bread  the  product  is  increased  at  least  one 
fifth.  From  the  several  varieties  of  flour  obtained  by  hoUing,  three  kinds  or  dasses  of  bread  are  man- 
ufactured. 1.  Wheaten  bread,  or  firsts,  which  is  made  of  the  finest  flour ;  2.  household  bread,  otseccndsy 
which  is  somewhat  coarser ;  8.  brown  bread,  thirds,  which  b  made  of  flour  of  various  degrees  of  ooarse- 
ness.  For  making  firsts,  the  flour  is  entirely  separated  from  the  bran  or  husks ;  in  the  other  descrip- 
tions the  bran  is  not  entirely  removed,  but  the  coarse  broad  bran  is  separated  from  the  coarsest 
flour. 

The  baker  generally  takes  a  portion  only  of  the  water  which  he  intends ito  employ  in  making  the 
required  quantity  of  dough,  at  a  temperature  of  from  70^  to  lOO"",  and  containing  a  portion  of  salt 
necessary  to  give  the  bread  its  proper  flavor.  Yeast  is  next  mixpd  with  the  water,  and  then  a  portion 
of  flour  is  added,  always  less  than  the  quantity  intended  for  the  finished  dough.  The  mixture  is  cot- 
ered  up  and  left  in  a  warm  situation.  In  about  an  hour  this  mixture,  termed  tiie  sponge,  thus  set  «part. 
begins  to  ferment  It  swells  out  and  heaves  up,  evidently  in  consequence  of  the  generation  of  some 
internal  elastic  fluid,  which,  in  this  instance,  is  carbonic  acid  gas.  When  no  longer  capable  of  retaining 
the  pent-up  air,  it  bursts  and  subndcs.  After  the  second  or  third  rising  and  £x>pping  of  the  sponge;, 
the  baker  interferes,  otherwise  the  bread  formed  from  this  dough  would  be  sour.  At  this  period  he 
therefore  adds  to  the  sponge  the  remaining  portions  of  flour  and  water  and  salt,  necessary  to  form  the 
dough  into  the  required  consistence  and  size,  and  next  incorporates  all  these  materials  with  the  sponge, 
by  long  and  laborious  kneading.  The  dough  is  left  to  itself  for  a  few  hours,  during  which  time  it  con- 
tinues in  an  active  state  of  fermentation  throughout  its  whole  extent.  After  a  second  kneading,  to 
distribute  the  gas  within  it  as  equally  as  possible  throughout  the  whole  mass,  the  dough  is  weighed  ont 
into  portions  requisite  to  form  the  kinds  of  bread  desired.  These  loaves  are  once  more  set  aside  for  an 
hour  or  two  in  a  warm  place,  and  the  continued  fermentation  soon  expands  each  mass  to  about  double 
its  former  volume.  They  are  now  considered  fit  for  the  fire,  and  ara  finally  baked  into  loaves,  which 
when  they  quit  the  oven,  are  nearly  twice  as  large  as  when  they  entered  it.  The  gas  contained  in  the 
bread  is  expanded  by  the  heat  throughout  every  part  of  the  loaf,  and  swells  out  its  whole  volume, 
giving  it  the  piled  vesicular  structure.  Thus  a  well-made  and  well-baked  loaf  is  composed  of  an  in- 
finite number  of  cellules,  each  of  which  U  ^ed  with  carbonic  add  gas,  and  lined  with,  or  composed  ol^ 
a  glutinous  membrane ;  and  it  is  this  that  communicates  the  light,  elastic,  porous  texture  to  bread. 

various  arrangements  are  in  use  for  making  bread  by  machinery.  The  usually  laborious  occnpatioa 
>f  kneading  and  mixing  the  dough  is  now  per^tly  well  performed  by  mechanical  means,  and  automatic 
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tnm  reeeiYe  the  dongh  and  return  it  balced  to  the  basket  Thus  large  qnantides  of  perfect  bread  art 
made  expeditiooshr  and  at  a  low  price. 
The  following  is  a  description  of  Berdan's  Automatic  Oven,  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. : 
"  The  oven  is  of  brick,  eigbteen  feet  long,  nine  feet  broad,  and  thirty-two  feet  bigb,  baring  a  lower 
tod  upper  stoiy.  TJndemefl^  the  oven  is  a  fnmace,  from  which  tiie  heat  is  conducted  to,  and  through 
^e  oven,  bj  means  of  fire-brick  tubes ;  and  the  furnace  is  so  constructed  and  arranged  that,  by  means 
of  a  Rlf -acting  damper  attached  to  a  piece  of  metal,  which  opens  and  shuts  as  the  metal  contracts  and 
opands,  the  heat  in  the  oven  can  be  regulated  and  kept  constantly  at  the  same  temperature.  The 
mextoxy  stands  at  about  292  degrees.  There  are  four  dbors  or  entrances  to  this  oven ;  two  in  the 
lower,  and  two  in  the  upper  stoxy.  Within  the  oven  is  an  eadless  chain,  to  which  arms  are  attached, 
and  npon  which  thirty-two  forms  are  laid,  about  two  feet  apart.  This  chain  can  be  moved  either  by 
band  or  by  steam  power  (the  latter  being  used  for  convenience  and  economy  in  the  present  case,  there 
bemg  a  steam  engine  on  ^e  premises),  and  revolves  perpendicularly  through  the  oven  at  just  that  rate 
'  of  ^eed  as  is  required  to  bake  the  bread  with  a  single  revolution ;  and  by  means  of  a  conical  cylinder, 
the  time  of  ^e  revolution  can  be  regulated  to  the  fraction  of  a  minute.  These  thirty-two  platforms 
support  tliirty-two  large  bread-pans.  Outside,  and  by  the  doors  of  the  oven,  are  two  waiting  or  tender- 
can,  and  all  these  cars  and  oven-doors  are  moved  by  the  same  power  that  moves  the  endless  chain. 

"  When  it  is  put  in  motion,  one  of  the  oven-doors  rises  of  its  own  accord,  an  empty  pan  trundles  out 
of  the  oven,  and  is  placed  upon  the  tender-car,  by  which  it  is  carried  to  a  door  on  the  other  side  of  the 
om.  A  pan  containing  sixty  loaves  of  dough  is  placed  on  this  car.  The  door  opposite  to  which  the 
ear  is,  opens,  and  the  loaded  pan  at  once  moves  into  the  oven ;  the  door  instantly  closes  after  it,  and 
^  pan  commences  its  revolution  upon  the  endless  chain.  Immediately  after  the  close  of  this  door,  the 
other  door  opens,  and  another  empty  pan  moves  out,  is  filled  at  once  with  its  freight  of  dough,  and  then 
takes  its  station,  like  its  predecessor  at  the  first  door,  and  follows  afVer  in  the  same  manner  until  the 
tluitf-two  cars  are  filled — the  pans  always  entering  at  one  door  and  issuing  at  the  other.  From  the 
thne  that  all  the  pans  are  loaded,  a  pan  of  baked  bread  comes  out  and  dumps  itself  at  one  door  of  the 
oren  as  fast  as  the  dough  is  put  hi  at  the  other  door." 

At  present  the  ships  of  the  English  navy  are  supplied  with  ship-bread,  or  biscuit,  made  by  machinery, 
befoce  the  introduction  of  which  they  were  made  by  hand.  In  1883  an  apparatus  was  constructed  for 
tfaii  pvipose  by  Mr.  Grant,  of  Gosptrt  The  first  process  is  the  preparation  of  the  dough  for  baking. 
The  meal  is  conveyed  into  a  cylinder  i\  feet  long,  8  feet  2  inches  in  diameter,  and  water  is  let  in  from 
a  eistem  at  the  back  of  the  cylinder,  regulated  by  a  gauge  to  the  exact  quantity  required  for  mixing 
Ifae  meaL  Through  the  centre  of  the  cylinder  is  fitted  a  shaft  armed  with  knives,  and  working  hori- 
sontally.  The  shaft  being  set  in  motion,  the  knives  revolve  through  the  meal  and  water.  During  the 
first  half  minute  the  meal  and  water  do  not  i^ypear  to  unite ;  but  after  this  the  dough  begins  to  assume 
a  oonsistencj,  and  in  two  minutes  5  cwt  of  well-mixed  ^ough  is  produced.  The  cylinder  is  formed  so 
diat  its  lower  half  is  easily  separated  by  means  of  a  wheel  and  pinion  from  the  upper  sides,  thereby 
fiinmng  a  trough  containing  the  dough,  from  which  it  is  removed,  and  placed  under  the  breaking- 
roDers  to  be  kneaded.  These  rollers,  two  in  number,  weigh  1500  pounds  each,  and  are  propelled  from 
off  a  two-throw  crank-shafl  by  means  of  connecting  rods  and  pendulums ;  they  pass  backwards  and 
fbnrards  over  the  dough  during  five  minutes,  when  the  5  cwt  of  dough  is  brought  into  a  solid,  perfect, 
and  equal  consistent'.  From  the  breaking-rollers  the  dough  is  cut  into  pieces  18  inches  square,  and 
placed  on  boards  6  teet  long  by  8  feet  wide,  which  are  conveyed,  by  means  of  a  line  of  friction-rollers 
coDnected  by  an  endless  chain,  under  a  second  set  of  rollers,  to  be  rolled  to  the  required  thickness  of 
die  biicuit.  The  square  of  dough  being  thus  pressed  out,  so  as  to  oover  the  surface  of  the  board  on 
which  it  is  transferred  under  the  cutting  and  stamping-plate,  is  at  the  same  moment  cut  and  stamped, 
or  docked,  into  42  hexagonal  biscuits,  which,  being  now  complete,  are  at  once  conveyed  to  the  oven  on 
carriages  constructed  for  the  purpose.  The  hexagonal  8hf4>e  is  preferred  in  order  that  there  may  be  no 
waste,  the  ades  ot  each  biscuit  fitting  accurately  into  those  alining.  The  hexagonal  cutters  do  not 
completely  separate  the  biscuits,  so  mat  a  whole  sheet  of  them  can  l^  put  into  the  oven  at  once,  and, 
after  being  withdrawn,  they  are  broken  asunder  by  hand.  The  grain  for  the  biscuits  is  prepared  at 
the  Government  miUs ;  it  is  a  mixture  of  fine  flour  and  middlings.  The  ovens  are  of  wrought  iron, 
with  an  area  of  160  square  ibet  About  112  lbs.  weight  of  biscuits  is  put  into  the  oven  at  one  time ; 
this  is  called  a  suit,  and  is  reduced  to  about  100  lb&  by  the  baking. 

Hie  bake-house  at  Gosport  was  provided  with  one  mixing  machine,  two  breaking-rollers,  four  sheet- 
rbDers,  and  four  stampers ;  and  it  was  calculated  that  ^s  machinery  would  require  eight  men  and 
ei^t  boys  to  supply  the  nine  ovens ;  that  the  produce  per  hour  would  be  10,000  biscuits,  or  one  ton  of 
bmid,  at  a  cost  for  labor  and  other  incidental  expences  of  5^  per  cwt  It  was  found,  however,  in 
practice  that  the  machinery  could  easily  supply  eighteen  ovens,  should  it  be  advisable  to  enlarge  ths 
wQiks  to  that  extent.  Widi  the  exception  of  the  men  employed  in  heating  and  managing  the  ovens, 
00  professional  bakers  are  required,  ordinary  laborers  and  boys  being  ftdly  oompetent  to  every  other 
part  of  the  work. 

H.  Lecompte  De  Fontiunemoreau,  of  Fmsbury,  has  patented  certain  improvements  in  apparatus  for 
kneading  and  baking  bread,  Ac*  Thb  *'  apparatus  for  kneading"  dough  consists  of  a  semi-cylindrical 
troQ^,  within  whi<£  is  placed  longitudinally  an  axis  or  shaft,  to  which  are  attached  on  the  opposite 
sides  two  rows  of  radial  arms,  the  arms  on  one  side  of  the  shaft  being  placed  opposite  the  spaces  be- 
tween those  on  the  other  side.  The  ends  of  the  arms  of  each  set  are  connected  together  by  rods  parallel 
to  the  shaft  which  carry  short  arms  projecting  inwards,  and  placed  iMtween  tiie  long  arma  The 
ihMtt  is  driven  by  a  winch  handle,  and  the  action  of  the  arms  when  it  is  in  motion,  e£fectaally  kneads 
tfas  dough  contained  in  the  trough.  The  **  apparatus  for  baking  "  consists  of  a  circular  oven  provided 
faiteniaDy  with  a  revolving  table,  on  which  are  placed  the  articles  to  be  baked ;  and  which  table  is  made 
to  rise  or  fall«  as  may  be  required,  to  change  the  temperature.    The  bottom  of  the  oven  is  heated  by 
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tabular  flues,  under  the  movable  table ;  the  sides  by  Tertical  fines,  which  lead  fVom  the  fire-place  U 
the  top  of  the  oven,  where  space  is  left  for  the  heat  to  circulate  over  the  whole  of  it.  Above  the  top 
fine,  which  is  formed  by  two  plates  of  metal,  the  oven  is  covered  with  earth,  except  at  one  part,  when 
is  fixed  a  receptacle  to  contain  water  for  the  service  of  the  kneading  apparatus ;  such  water  being 
heated  by  the  flames,  &c.,  passing  through  the  flue  on  the  top  of  the  oven.  A  thermometer  applied  to 
the  exterior  shows  the  degree  of  heat,  and  dampers  are  provided  for  its  regulation. 

The  following  improvements  in  bread  and  biscuit  machinexy  are  patent^  by  Mr.  Exall,  of  Heading. 
For  kneading  flour  into  dough  ho  uses  a  hollow  screw,  or  spiral  bar  of  iron,  revolving  in  a  cylinder  or 
tube.  The  materials  to  be  kneaded  are  supplied  by  a  hopper  at  one  end  of  the  cylinder,  which  if  hori- 
Eontal,  and  forced  out  at  the  opposite  end  through  a  mouth-piece  of  any  suitable  form  of  orifice.  Tho 
kneaded  dough,  previously  passed  through  a  pair  of  roughing  rolls,  is  placed  on  a  feed-table,  and  sup- 
plied in  a  sheet  of  any  desired  thickness  by  a  pair  of  rollers  to  a  travelling  web,  which  carries  it 
successively  under  the  operation  of  marking  or  stamping  dies,  and  cutters,  having  a  reciprocating  verti- 
cal motion,  by  which  the  dough  is  stamped  and  cut  into  the  form  of  biscuits,  which  are  then  transferred 
to  tho  oven.  VThen  the  biscuits  are  round  and  cut  to  waste  from  the  sheet  of  dough,  the  apparatus  is 
so  arranged  ns  to  separate  the  detached  fragments,  and  prevent  their  going  into  the  oven  with  ^e 
rest 

A  new  form  of  oven  is  used,  in  which  the  baking  is  efilBcted  in  the  interior  of  a  series  of  horizontal 
tubes,  set  like  gas  retorts  above  a  fire,  or  in  a  flue,  and  open  at  either  one  or  both  ends,  but  pioyided 
with  suitable  doors  for  keeping  the  same  closed  dnring  the  operation  of  baking. 

BREAKWATER.  A  kind  of  artificial  embankment,  dike,  or  rampart,  formed  of  large  stones,  and 
erected  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  entrances  of  harbors,  also  roadsteads,  from  the  effects  d 
violent  winds,  by  breaking  the  force  of  the  waves  of  the  sea ;  the  shipping,  moored  behind  them,  lying 
perfectly  secure. 

The  most  celebrated  works  of  this  description  are  those  of  Cherbourg,  in  France,  and  Plymouth,  in 
England. 

That  of  Cherbourg  was  the  first  executed,  having  been  begun  in  the  year  1788:  the  building  of  the 
wall  was  conmienced  upon  upright  cones  of  timber,  and  each  cone  was  intended  to  have  been  about 
150  feet  diameter  at  the  b^e,  60  feet  at  the  top,  and  about  60  or  70  feet  high,  the  depth  of  water  at 
spring-tides,  in  the  line  in  which  they  were  sxmk,  varying  firom  56  to  70  feet;  they  were  also  intended 
to  have  been  filled  with  stones  to  the  top,  and  after  allowing  some  time  for  settling,  the  masonry  was 
intended  to  have  been  commenced  upon  them ;  but  a  few  of  these  cones  onl^  were  constructed,  when, 
in  consequence  of  the  difficultjr  of  the  undertaking,  the  whole  was  covered  with  large  atones,  thrown  in 
at  random.  This  breakwater  is  10  feet  above  the  highest  tides,  and  has  a  roadway  or  platform  20  feet 
wide  on  the  side  next  the  shore,  a  parapet-wall  being  built  upon  it  on  that  next  tfie  sea. 

The  Pl^outh  breakwater  was  commenced  in  1812.  It  is  composed  of  blocks  of  stone,  1^  to  2  and 
3  tons  weight,  and  consists  of  a  central  part^  1000  yards  long ;  and  two  wmgs,  each  850  yards  long. 


Plan  ofPiymoath  Breakwater. 

directed  towards  the  sea,  and  forming  angles  of  158^  with  the  centre  portion.  A  transverse  section 
taken  through  the  breakwater  shows  an  average  base  of  290  feet,  and  the  breadth  at  the  top  is  48  feet, 
with  an  average  depth  of  water,  at  low  spring-tides,  of  86  feet ;  the  side  next  the  sea  is  sloped  in  the 


Section  of  Plymoath  Breakwater.— A  A,  high-water  spring  tides.    B  B,  low-water  spring  tides.    D,  the  fore-ahore. 

proportion  of  1  perpendicular  to  7  horizontal,  and  the  side  next  the  land  is  1  to  5 ;  these  sides  were 
not  intended,  originally,  to  have  had  so  great  a  slope,  but,  in  consequence  of  the  violence  of  the  waves 
during  its  construction,  it  was  thought  proper  to  increase  them,  as  executed. 

The  stone  was  raised  in  laiige  blocks,  some  of  which  contained  10  tons,  and  were  thrown  into  the 
I  ea,  in  the  direction  set  out  for  the  breakwater,  care  being  taken  that  the  greater  number  were  de« 
posited  upon  the  outer  slope.  After  a  number  of  these  large  masses  liad  been  lowered,  a  smallar 
class  of  stones,  quarry  rubbish,  rubble,  and  lime-screenings,  were  thrown  in  to  fill  up  the  interstice^ 
and  close  all  the  cavities ;  these  found  their  position,  by  the  action  of  the  sea,  and  the  great  mass  b^' 
came,  as  it  advanced,  perfectly  woilged  together. 
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BREAKWATER.  Fig.  586  represents  a  form  often  given 
to  the  pAvement  of  the  glacis  or  sea  slope  of  a  breakwater. 
The  stones  shonld  be  of  sufficient  size  to  resist  the  action  of 
theeea. 
BREAST.  In  mining,  the  face  of  coal-workings. 
BREASTS.  The  name  given  to  the  bashes  connected 
with  small  shafts  or  spmdles. 

BREAST  WALL.    A  waU  built  up  breast-high,  as  a  par- 
apet-wall, or  a  retaimng-wall,  placed  at  the  foot  onlj  of  a         Section  showiivc  the  Breakwater  Glacis, 
slope.  ,„^^„ 

BREAST  WHEEL.  A  water-wheel  which  receives  its  motion  from  a  stream  of  water  flowing  on  to 
the  breast  or  side  of  it,  and  then  descending,  bears  bj  its  weight  upon  the  lower  part  of  the  wheel  See 
Watkb-Whkeu 

BRICK.  An  artificial  preparation  of  clay,  sand,  and  ashes,  burnt  in  a  kiln,  or  clamp,  and  used  for 
baOding,  and  fi>r  other  purposes  ,*  good  brick  earth  is  also  sometimes  found  in  a  natural  state.  A  good 
brick  is  about  8|  inches  long,  4^  inches  wide,  and  2|  inches  thick,  when  burnt 

Bricks  appear  to  have  been  used  for  architectural  purposes  at  a  veiy  remote  period,  as  we 
letm  from  the  Scriptures  that  the  Israelites  were  employed  to  make  bricks  in  Egypt ;    and  some 
of  the  most  durable  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  monuments  which  have  come  down  to  us,  ore  wholly, 
or  in  great  part,  -constructed  of  this  material    Li  the  East  they  bake  their  bricks  in  the  sun ;  the 
Romans  used   them  crude,  only  leaving  them  a  long  time  in  the  air  to  dry,  about  four  or  five 
vears.    In  modem  times,  brick-making  is  nowhere  carried  to  greater  perfection  than  in  Holland, 
where  most  of  the  floors  of  the  houses,  and  frequently  the  streets,  ere  paved  with  excellent  and  very 
dnraUe  bricks.     Loam  and  marl  are  in  England  oonsidered  the  best  materials  for  bricks.     The  for* 
mer  is  a  natural  mixture  of  sand  and  clay,  which  may  be  converted  at  once  into  bricks;  marl  is  a 
iiuxtare  of  limestone  and  clay  in  various  proportions.    The  neighborhood  of  London  is  remarkably 
adapted  for  the  making  of  bncks,  the  soil  of  the  whole  surroundmg  country  being  clay  at  a  certaJD 
deplh,  generally  below  a  bed  of  gravel,  and  the  bottom  of  the  Thames  yieldmg  the  sand  wliich  is  used 
JD  this  manu&cture ;  but  great  practical  carelessness  seems  to  pervade  the  whole  business  as  conducted 
there.    The  following  is  a  description  of  the  process  as  it  is  usually  conducted  around  the  me- 
tropolie:    The  earth  is   dug  up  m  the   autumn,  and  6u£fered  to  remain  in  a  heap  until  the  next 
ipimg,  that  it  may  be  well  penetrated  by  the  air,  and  particularly  by  the  winter  frosts,  which,  by 
{nlveriziog  the  more  tenacious  particles,  greatly  assists  tne  operations  of  mixing  and  tempering.    In 
makmg  up  this  heap  for  the  season,  the  soil  and  ashes,  or  sand,  are  laid  in  alternate  layers  or  strata, 
each  stratum  containing  such  a  thickness  as  the  stiffiiess  of  the  soil  may  admit  or  require.    In  temper- 
ing the  earth,  much  judgment  is  required  as  to  the  auantity  of  sand  to  be  thrown  into  the  mass,  for  too 
much  renders  Uie  bncks  heavy  and  brittle,  and  too  little  leaves  *^hem  liable  to  shrink  and  crack  in  the 
haroiog.    The  addition  of  sea-coal  ashes,  as  practised  about  London,  not  only  makes  it  work  easy,  but 
aves  fuel,  as  when  the  mixture  is  afterwards  sufficiently  heated  these  bricks  are  chiefly  burned  by  the 
tad  contained  in  the  clay.    When  the  bride-making  season  arrives,  the  heap  is  du^  up,  the  stony  parti- 
eles  carefully  removed,  and  the  mass  properly  tempered  by  a  thorough  inoorporatioo  and  intermixture 
of  the  materials,  with  the  addition  of  as  little  water  as  possible,  so  as  to  form  a  tough  viscous  paste. 
II,  in  this  o{)eration,  too  much  water  be  used,  the  paste  will  become  almost  as  dry  and  brittle  as  the  soil 
of  which  it  is  composed.    In  order  more  effectually  and  regularly  to  mix  the  loam  and  ashes,  it  is  now 
generally  performed  in  a  sort  of  miU,  named  a  pug-mill.    This  consists  of  a  large  tub  or  tun,  fixed 
perpemhcularly  in  the  ground,  and  having  an  upri^t  bar,  fitted  with  knives,  placed  obliquely.    The 
Dpn^t  bar  is  turned  by  a  horizontal  lever,  to  which  a  horse  is  attached,  and  tne  soil  being  put  in  at 
top,  IS,  by  the  revolution  of  the  knives,  foit»d  through  a  hole  in  the  side  of  the  tub  near  &e  bottom, 
vfaenoe  it  is  renooved  to  the  mould-table,  which  is  placed  imder  a  moveable  shed,  and  is  strewed  with 
diy  sand.    A  girl  roUs  out  a  lump  somewhat  larger  than  the  mould  will  contaia    The  moulder  receives 
this  lump  fixnn  tiie  girl,  throws  it  into  his  mould  previously  dipped  in  dry  sand,  and  with  a  flat  smooth 
stick  about  8  inches  long,  kept  for  the  purpose  in  a  pan  of  water,  he  strikes  off  the  overplus  of  the  soil ; 
he  thai  turns  the  brick  out  of  the  mould  upon  a  thin  board  rather  lai^er  than  the  brick,  upon  which  it 
is  r^noved  by  a  boy,  who  places  it  on  a  light  barrow  of  a  particular  construction,  which  being  loaded 
'with  a  certain  number  of  bricks,  they  are  sprinkled  with  sand,  and  wheeled  to  the  hacks.    The  hacks 
for  drying  are  eadi  wide  enough  for  two  bricks  to  be  placed  edgewise  across,  with  a  passage  between 
the  h^kds  for  the  admission  of  the  air,  to  facilitate  the  circulation  of  which  the  bricks  are  usually  laid 
in  an  angular  direction.    The  hacks  are  usually  carried  eight  bricks  high ;  the  bottom  bricks  at  the  ends 
are  usually  old  ones.    In  showery  weather  the  hacks  must  be  carefully  covered  with  wheat  or  rye  straw, 
miless  sheds  or  roofs  be  built  over  the  hacks,  as  is  done  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  but  in  London 
this  is  impracticable,  from  the  very  g^reat  extent  of  the  grounds.    In  fine  weather  the  bricks  will  be 
ready  for  turning  in  a  few  days,  in  doing  which  they  are  reset  more  open  than  at  first,  and  in  six  or 
ci^  days  moro  they  will  be  ready  for  burning.    In  the  vicinity  of  London  bricks  are  commonly  burned 
in  damps.     In  building  the  clamps,  tiie  bricks  are  laid  after  the  manner  of  arches  in  the  kilns,  with  a 
vicanc^  between  every  two  bricks  for  the  fire  to  play  through.    The  flue  is  about  the  width  of  a  brick, 
earned  straight  np  on  both  sides  for  about  three  feet ;  it  is  then  nearly  filled  with  dry  bavins  or  wood, 
oo  which  is  mid  a  covering  of  sea-coal  and  cinders,  (or,  as  they  are  termed,  breeze;)  the  arch  is  then 
cnrerspanned,  and  layers  of  breeze  are  strewed  over  the  clamp,  as  well  as  between  the  rows  of  Inricks. 
When  the  clamp  is  about  six  feet  wide,  another  flue  is  made  in  every  respect  similar  to  the  first    This 
is  repeated  at  every  distance  of  six  feet  throughout  Uie  clamp,  which,  when  completed,  is  sturounded  with 
aid  bricks,  if  there  be  any  on  the  grounds,  if  not,  with  some  of  the  driest  of  the  unbaked  ones  reserved 
or  the  pnrpoee ;  on  the  top  of  all,  a  thick  layer  of  breeze  is  laid.    The  woM  is  then  kindled  which  sets 
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fire  to  the  coal ;  and  when  all  is  consumed,  which  will  he  in  ahout  twenty  or  thirty  days  if  the  weather 
be  tolerable,  the  bricks  are  concluded  to  be  sufficiently  burned  To  prevent  the  fire  burning  too  furioosly, 
the  mouths  of  the  flues  are  stopped  with  old  bricks,  and  the  outsioe  of  the  whole  clamp  plastered  witii 
day ;  and  against  any  side  particularly  exposed  to  the  rain,  <&c^  screens  are  laid,  made  of  reeds  worked 
iiito  frames  about  six  feet  high,  and  of  a  width  to  admit  of  being  moved  about  with  ease.  This  is  the 
mode  of  manufacturing  the  ordinary  descriptions  of  bricks ;  but  the  superior  sort,  termed  wuhed  malmi 
or  marh^  are  temperedwith  greater  care  and  attention.  For  this  purpose  a  circular  recess  is  buUt  about 
four  feet  high,  and  from  ten  to  twelve  feet  diameter,  paved  at  bottom,  with  a  horse-wheel  placed  in  its 
centre,  from  which  a  beam  extends  to  the  outside  for  the  horse  to  turn  it  by.  The  earth  is  then  raised 
to  a  level  with  the  top  of  the  recess,  and  forms  a  platform  for  the  horse  to  walk  upon.  Contiguous  to 
the  recess  a  well  is  formed  for  supplying  the  recess  with  water,  which  is  raised  by  a  pump  worked  by 
the  horse-whecL  A  harrow  made  to  fit  the  interior  of  the  recess,  thick  set  with  long  iron  teeth,  and 
well  loaded,  is  chamed  to  the  beam  of  the  wheel  to  which  the  horse  is  harnessed.  The  soil  prepared 
in  the  heap  in  the  usual  manner  is  brought  in  barrows,  and  distributed  regularly  round  the  recess,  and 
a  quantity  of  dialk  is  added,  and  a  certain  portion  of  water ;  and  the  horse  being  set  in  motion,  drags 
the  hmTow,  which  forces  its  way  into  the  soil,  admits  the  water  into  it,  and  by  tearing  and  separating 
the  particles,  not  only  mixes  the  mgredients,  but  also  affords  an  opportunity  for  stones  and  other  heai?y 
matters  to  fall  to  the  bottom.  Fresh  day,  chalk,  and  water,  contmue  to  be  added  until  the  recess  is 
full.  On  one  side  of  the  recess,  and  as  near  it  as  possible,  several  hollow  square  pits  are  prepared  about 
18  indies  or  2  feet  deep.  The  soil,  reduced  to  a  kind  of  liquid  paste,  is  discharged  from  the  rec^s  by 
a  sluice,  and  conveyed  oy  wooden  troughs  to  the  pits.  In  tnese  pits  the  fluid  soil  diffuses  itself  settling 
of  an  equal  thickness,  and  remains  until  wanted  for  use,  the  superfluous  moisture  being  drained  or 
evaporated  away  by  exposure  to  the  atmosphere.  The  remainder  of  the  process  is  the  same  as  for  the 
common  sort  of  bricks.  In  the  country,  bricks  are  alwa^rs  burned  in  Idlns,  whereby  much  waste  is  prevented, 
less  fud  is  consumed,  and  the  bricks  are  more  expeditiously  burned.  A  kiln  is  usually  1 8  feet  long  bv  1 0 
feet  6  inches  wide,  about  12  feet  in  height^  and  will  bum  20,000  bricks  at  a  time.  The  walls  are  about 
14  indies  square,  and  incline  inwards  towards  the  top.  The  bricks  are  set  on  flat  arches,  having  hole!) 
left  between  them  resembling  lattice-work.  The  bricks  being  set  in  the  kiln,  and  covered  with  pieces 
of  broken  bricks  or  tiles,  some  wood  is  put  in  and  kindled  to  dry  them  gradually ;  this  is  continued  till 
the  bricks  are  pretty  dry,  which  is  known  by  the  smoke  tuniing  from  a  darkish  to  a  transparent  color. 
The  burning  then  takes  place,  and  is  effected  by  putting  in  brushwood,  furze,  heath,  faggots,  &o. ;  but 
before  these  are  put  in,  the  mouths  of  the  kiln  are  stopped  with  pieces  of  brick  called  »kinlogf  piled 
one  upon  another,  and  closed  over  with  wet  brick-earth.  This  shinlog  is  carried  just  high  enough  to 
leave  room  sufficient  to  thrust  in  a  faggot  at  a  time ;  the  fire  is  then  made  up,  and  continued  till  the 
arches  assume  a  whitish  appearance,  and  the  flames  appear  through  the  top  of  the  kDn,  upon  which  the 
fire  is  slackened,  and  the  kiln  cooled  by  degrees.  This  process  is  oontinued,  alternately  heating  and 
slackening,  till  the  bricks  are  thoroughly  burned,  which  is  usually  in  the  space  of  forty-eight  hours.. 
Many  attempts  have  been  made  of  late  years  to  supersede,  by  the  aid  of  machinery,  a  portion  of  the 
manual  labor  now  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  bricks. 

BRICK-MACHINE.    Fig.  587  is  a  representation  of  Stephen  Ustiok's,  for  Moulding  and  Prettrng 
Bricks  from  untempered  day 

587. 


A  A,  frames,  between  which  the  cams 
B  C  and  the  centre  abaft  D  are  firmly 
bolted. 

B  C  cams  which  give  the  pressure  to 
the  outer  pistons. 

D,  centre  shaft  on  which  the  wheel  of 
moulds  revolves. 

E,  cam-wheel  on  the  centre  shaft  D, 
which  gives  the  pressure  to  the  inner 
pistons. 

P,  cam-wheel  on  side  shaft,  above  the 
cam-wheel  K,  which  gives  motion  to 
the  fillers.  The  view  of  ttiis  cam- 
wheel  Is  obstructed  by  the  receiver. 


G,  the  philon  on  the  driving-shaft. 

G>  revolving  wheel  on  the  shaft  D,  hav- 
ing pahB  of  parallel  arms  to  which 
the  moulds  are  bolted,  and  between 
which  the  pistons  slide. 

H,  the  moolds. 

1 1,  pistons  which  condense  the  clay. 

K,  the  fillers  which  supply  the  moulds 
with  clay. 

L,  the  hoppers  above  the  fillers. 

M,  a  light  cam,  which  brings  the  outer 

Eiston  out  of  the  mould  after  the 
rick  is  pressed,  while  the  inner  one 
is  thrust  through  the  mould,  carry- 


ing the  brick  with  it,  by  a  projecbon 
of  the  cam-wheel  £. 

N,  a  perpendicular  cam  which  operates 
the  plunger  O,  to  discharge  the  bricks 
trom  the  pistons. 

P  P,  cams  which  bring  the  pistons  into 
the  moulds. 

Q,  annular  receiver,  into  which  the  day 
falls  flpom  the  pulverizer. 

R,  openings  in  the  botUcn  of  the  re- 
ceiver communicating  with  the  hop- 
pers L. 

8,  scraper  which  fills  the  hoppon 
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After  the  first  pressure  Is  given  to  the  clay,  Trhlch  commences  when  the  outer  piston  is  ot  the  front 
md  of  the  cam  B,  the  air  is  let  off  of  the  brick  hj  the  filler,  (the  front  end  of  which  is  a  false  top  to  the 
mould,)  moving  inwards,  leaving  the  npper  part  of  the  brick  bare  for  the  concl^ensed  air  to  escape ;  it 
then  uiOTM  bsch  to  its  place  before  the  piston  reaches  the  back  end  of  the  cam  C,  and  then  the  second 
pre»nre  is  given  to  the  brick,  without  auj  less  of  time,  as  a  brick  is  made  in  each  mould  in  eveiy  rev- 
olDtlon  of  £e  wheel. 

From  the  full  explanation  of  the  different  parts  of  the  machine,  and  their  functions,  and  bj  reference 
to  the  figure,  it  wiU  readily  be  seen  that  it  is  simple  in  its  construction,  as  all  the  motions  to  the  pistons 
ud  fiUors  are  given  by  stationary  cams  as  the  wheel  of  the  mould  rotates.  The  pressing  cams  give  a 
poweiM  progressive  pressure— the  same  in  cfiect  as  that  given  by  toggle-joint  levers. 

Fig.  568  is  a  representation  of  Messrs.  Choice  and  Gibson's  brick-making  machine,  a  a  a  a  is  an 
npright  frame,  with  cross  beams  at  top  and  bottom ;  b  c  are  two  vertical  shafts,  carrying  two  hori- 
zoatal  spor-wheels  d  and  e,  the  teeth  of  which  take  into  one  another ;  these  are  put  in  motion  by  the 
horse-fihail  /,  or  any  other  convenient  power.  Near  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  6,  is  fixed  a  large  cast-iron 
fioQir^,  having  three  deep  mortises ;  into  each  of  these  the  end  of  an  iron  arm  h  is  fitted,  with  a  bolt 


KKsmg  through  them  to  form  a  centre,  as  in  a  hinge-joint  To  the  other  extremity  of  each  of  the  arpiB 
i  is  finaly  fibred,  by  screw-bolts,  a  cast-iron  mould-box  t,  having  three  divisions  for  three  bricks,  in  which 
»wk  three  stocks  or  false  bottoms,  having  upright  bolts  passing  through  holes  in  the  top.  By  the  rev- 
•iutkm  of  the  shaft,  these  mould-boxes,  with  their  arms,  are  successively  carried  up  and  over  the 
raters  kkh^  which  form  circular  curves  in  the  plan,  and  appear  so  in  the  perspective,  but  arc  in  real  it  v 
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inclined  planes.  At  /,  near  the  bottom  of  the  shaft,  is  a  small  beycUed  wheel,  which  actuates  a  pinioc 
fixed  on  the  spindle  of  the  drum-wheel  m  that  passes  under  the  floor  of  the  machine ;  an  endless  strap 
passing  rounu  the  drum  m,  and  another  placed  at  the  required  distance,  continually  carries  the  bricks 
forward  to  their  destination  as  fast  as  they  are  made,  and  deposited  upon  it  o  is  a  crp.*:!:  or  lerer, 
attached  by  a  joint  to  the  framing,  as  shown,  at  the  upper  end  of  which  is  fixed  a  roller ;  by  the  reTolutioo 
of  the  wheel  above  the  three  cucular  bups  or  cams,  rrr,  attached  to  the  wheel,  successively  act  upon 
the  roller,  and  depress  the  cnink  o,  which  first  raises  ^e  rod  and  weight  p  and  afterwards,  as  soon  as  the 
crank  is  relieved  of  the  pressure,  allows  it  to  drop  and  strike  the  mould-boxes,  by  which  the  bricks  are 
discharged  out  of  them.  «  is  a  bo^  of  cast-iron,  containing  water,  into  which  ihe  mould-boxes  dip ;  f  is 
a  cushion,  upon  which  they  next  fall  in  succession,  by  whidi  the  sui)erfluous  water  is  taken  off;  mdj  is 
a  box  of  dry  sand,  into  which  the  mould-boxes  afterwards  £Edl,  their  surfaces  becoming  in  oonsequenoe 
slightly  coated  with  sand  previous  to  becoming  chaiged  with  clay.  The  horizontal  wheel  e  worked  by  a 
actuates  the  shaft  c  bearing  the  knives  in  the  pug-mill.  At  the  lower  end  of  the  shaft  c  is  fixed  the 
large  circular  revolving  bottom-plate  u,  the  periphery  of  which  being  furnished  with  teeth  or  cogs,  as 
shown,  take  into  the  teeth  of  a  circular  revolving  plate  v,  over  which,  as  the  mould-box  passes,  the  lower 
Bur&ce  of  the  bricks  becomes  smoothed.  At  a;  is  a  small  fi*ame,  working  up  and  down  m  a  casing,  with 
a  pulley  and  counterbalance  weight,  like  a  sash  window ;  it  is  raised  by  the  crank  y  as  each  momd-boz 
passes,  when  three  little  boards  are  placed  across  the  fitune  by  a  boy,  for  the  reception  of  the  bricks. 
When  these  are  deposited  by  tlie  means  described,  the  fitune  drops  below  the  level  of  the  endless  strap 
n ;  the  latter  then  receives  them,  and  carries  them  off  to  their  destination  At  c  is  fixed  a  flat  bo<z, 
which  acts  as  a  gage  to  regulate  the  thickness  of  the  stratum  of  clay  revolving  upon  the  bottom  plate  n 
of  the  pug-mill.  The  operation  of  this  madiine  is  as  follows :  the  day  being  worked  in  the  ordinary 
manner  t^j-ough  the  pug-mill,  it  passes  out  at  the  mouth,  (not  shown,  being  on  the  opposite  side,)  from 
thence  under  a  flap  which  portly  regulates  the  quantity  on  the  bottom  plate,  and  next  under  the  gage, 
which  determines  it  precisely.  A  mould-box  having  passed  over  the  highest  inclined  plane  or  riser  it, 
first  §d\h  on  the  stratum  of  clay,  and  chops  out  three  bricks,  filling  the  moulds  therewith  by  the  false 
bottoms  rising  up  to  the  determined  point  from  the  pressure  of  the  clay  agamst  them ;  the  moulds,  with 
the  bricks  in  them,  then  shde  over  the  polishing  plate  r,  (which  is  kept  wet  by  water  constantly  dripping 
upon  it  from  a  tub ;)  fix)m  thence  the  moulds  pass  on  to  the  frame  x,  when  tne  weight  q  strikes  against 
the  protruded  bolts  of  the  false  bottoms,  and  pushes  out  the  bricks  upon  the  boarcb  on  the  frame ;  the 
frame  then  descends  two  or  three  inches  by  their  weight,  and  delivers  the  boards  upon  the  endless  strap, 
whicli,  being  constantly  in  motion,  carries  the  bricks  away  to  be  deposited  on  the  hacks.  The  mould-box 
being  discharged,  is  then  carried  upon  its  roller  up  the  first  riser  A;,  drops  into  the  water,  thence  rises 
again,  falls  upon  the  cushion,  next  mto  the  sand-box,  whence  ascending  again,  the  highest  inclined  plane 
being  duly  prepared,  it  falls  again  upon  the  bottom  plate  of  the  pug-mill,  and  chops  out  three  mor9 
bricks,  during  which  period  each  mould-box  has  operated  in  a  similar  manner. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  describe  the  brick-maidng  machinery  invented  by  Mr.  Leahy,  and  erecteil 
by  him  for  the  latent  Brick  Company;  it  is  represented  in  the  succeeding  figure,  a  is  ihe  main 
horizontal  shaft  in  direct  commimication  with  the  steam-ensine  or  other  first  mover ;  6  is  a  hopper- 
formed  vessel,  technically  termed  the  pug-mill,  in  which  the  day  and  other  materials  are  tempered  and 
mixed  up :  it  is  for  this  purpose  furnished  with  cross  iron  bars,  or  blades  of  steel ;  part  of  those  are 
firmly  fixed  to  the  hollow  vertical  shaft  c,  and  the  remainder  bolted  to  the  sides  of  the  pug-mill,  and 
they  are  so  arranged,  that  those  fixed  to  the  shaft  cut  in  as  they  revolve  between  the  others.  The 
day  is  delivered  into  tlie  hopper  or  pug-mill  by  an  endless  chain  of  buckets,  (in  the  same  man- 
ner as  ballast  is  raised ;)  it  is  then  cut  up  and  tempered  by  the  knives  and  bars  in  the  pug-mill,  and 
gradually  descending,  it  falls,  or  rather  is  forced  oy  the  superincumbent  pressure  upon  the  circular 
mclined  plane  d,  which  consists  of  a  single  thread  or  spiral  turn  of  a  very  large  screw,  occupying  the 
whole  internal  space  of  the  lower  cylindrical  end  of  the  mill,  where  it  is  exhibited  in  section.  This 
screw  or  circular  inclined  plane  is  fixed  to  the  central  shaft  passing  longitudinally  the  hollow  shaft,  and 
a  slow  reversed  motion  is  given  to  it,  by  means  of  an  intermediate  wheel  acting  upon  pinions  in  ihe 
upper  part  of  the  frame.  Tlie  blades  on  the  hollow  shaft  revolve  in  the  pug-miU  at  the  rate  of  fifteen 
turns  in  a  minute,  grinding  and  dividing  the  materials  much  more  completely  than  in  the  ordinary  mode 
of  brick-making.  In  this  attenuated  state  the  materials  are  forced  upon  the  circular  inclined  plane  ot 
the  screw,  and  as  tliis  slowly  revolves  in  a  contrary  direction  at  the  rate  of  five  turns  in  a  mmute,  it 
takes  hold  of  the  clay,  (by  a  peculiar  adaptation  not  easily  described,)  and  forces  it  out  of  the  mill  in 
a  very  compact  state,  into  a  receptade  below :  of  this,  one  side  is  always  in  immediate  contact  with  the 
moulds,  ana  those  two  sides  wliich  are  at  right  angles  to  the  former  side  are  doeed  by  iron  cheeks, 
between  which  the  lever  or  forcing  flap  n  acta  by  pressure,  and  fitting  closely,  prevents  the  escape  oi 
the  clay,  so  that  it  can  only  pass  into  the  moulds.  These  moulds  are  placed  round  the  periphery  of  a 
circular  frame  «,  made  of  flat  iron  rings,  fixed  upon  bars  or  spokes,  and  turning  upon  a  Jixed  shaft 
There  are  twenty-five  of  these  moulding-boxes  in  one  cirde ;  but  as  the  frame  e  may  be  of  any  breadth, 
it  may  contain  twice  twenty-five  or  thrice  twenty-five  on  the  circumference  of  the  cylinder,  provided 
that  the  engine  is  capable  of  affording  sufficient  power  or  force  to  cut  or  mould  so  many  bricks  at  each 
revolutioa  Each  moulding-box  is  furnished  with  a  fake  or  moveable  bottom,  to  which  rods  are 
attached,  for  the  purpose  of  pushing  out  the  brick  when  moulded,  and  drawing  back  the  bottom  to  its 
place  to  receive  a  fresh  portion  of  the  clay.  The  manner  in  which  these  operations  are  performed  is 
extremely  simple  and  in^nious.  The  ends  of  each  of  the  moulding-box  rods  are  bent  at  right  angles, 
and  an  eccentnc  piece  /  is  so  fixed,  that,  as  the  moulds  revolve,  and  at  the  moment  that  the  surfieure  oi 
each  is  covered  by  being  in  contact  with  the  clay,  it  gradually  draws  back  the  false  bottom,  and  with 
it  the  day,  which  is  also  urged  on  by  the  circular  inclined  plane  d;  and  to  render  the  bricks  solid  and 
compact,  a  powerful  pressiu-e  is  applied  to  them  by  means  of  the  flap  forcer  n,  to  which  a  backward 
and  forward  motion  is  given  by  the  thrusting  of  a  rod  attached  to  a  revolving  crank.  The  moulding- 
boxes,  inimcdiately  they  are  tlius  filled,  are  subjected  ahemately  'o  the  action  of  a  steel  scraper,  which 
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lerdi  and  8inoo<]is  their  surface,  and  is  made  to  operate  br  the  pressure  of  springs.  The  bricks,  noiw 
oompletelT  farmed  and  £Ei8t  in  their  moulds,  pass  downwards  in  their  revolution,  which  brines  the  ends 
(vf  the  rods  under  the  operation  of  a  cylindrical  roller,  with  grooves  made  round  it  at  equal  distances ; 
into  these  grooves  the  ends  of  the  rods  successiyely  pass,  which,  in  their  revolution,  force  out  the  rods, 
and  thae%  push  out  the  bricks  from  the  mouldls  on  to  boiu^  placed  underneath  to  receive  them, 
lltt  bricks  thus  made  are  carried  forward  to  the  hacks  or  diying-house,  upon  an  endless  web  or  chain  t  i, 
to  which  a  continned  motion  is  communicated  by  the  revolution  of  the  two  polygonal  drums  or  wheels 
k  kt  placed  at  the  requisite  distance  asunder,  llie  upper  part  of  the  engraving  shows  a  side  elevation 
of  the  machine,  and  the  lower  part  a  section  of  it;  and  although  these  views  serve  to  give  a  general 
iiea  of  the  coostructbn  of  the  apparatus,  it  has  been  impracticable  to  show  the  gearing  by  which  thp 


•everal  motions  are  produced ;  we  will  therefore  attempt  to  describe  it  as  follows : — Upon  the  horizontal 
diaft  a,  (which  makes  2^  revolutions  per  minute,)  is  fixed  a  toothed,  bevelle<i  wheel,  which  drives  a 
bevelled  pinion  on  an  upright  shaft,  (not  shown ;)  nearly  at  the  top  of  this  a  spur-wheel  is  fixed,  which 
works  into  a  pinion  fixea  upon  the  upper  end  of  the  hollow  shaft  c,  which  carries  the  knives  or  blades 
kk  the  pug-muL  Upon  the  upper  end  of  this  upright  shaft  is  also  fixed  a  pinion,  which  works  into  an 
intermediate  pinion  turning  up»on  an  axis.  This  inteimediate  pinion  acts  upon  another  pinion  affixed  to 
ihe  internal  snaft,  communicating  a  slow  and  reversed  motion  to  it,  and  also  the  circular  inclined  plane 
affixed  to  it ;  at  the  lower  end,  on  the  main  horizontal  shaft,  is  fixed  a  spur-wheel  m,  which  gives 
Diotion  to  the  crank  and  to  the  flap  forcer  connected  to  it  o,  in  the  separate  figure,  g^ve»  the  form  oi 
the  shelves  comprising  the  drying  apparatus, — Mr.  Leahy  proposing  to  dry  bricks  either  by  flues  or  by 
iteara,  instead  of  ranging  them  in  hacks  exposed  to  the  variations  and  inclemencies  of  the  weather, — by 
which  means  it  is  presumed  that  the  bricks  will  be  rendered  dry  enough  for  buminsr,  either  in  kilns  or 
damps,  in  a  much  shorter  time  than  in  the  common  method,  and  the  procei^s  may  be  carried  on  in 
winter  as  well  as  in  summer.  If  drying  by  flues  be  resorted  to.  a  drying-hou^e  must  be  funiishcd  with 
proper  stages,  and  shelves  must  be  provided    Around  and  across  the  lower  part  of  these,  flues  framed 
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either  of  bricks  or  cast-iron  are  to  be  placed,  through  whidi  flame  or  heated  air  is  to  be  conveyed.  Ii 
drying  by  steam,  the  vapor  is  conveyed  from  the  boiler  through  cast-iron  pipes  throughout  the  drying 
house,  and  boards  are  arranged  upon  stages,  (similar  to  those  in  Fig.  690.>  so  as  to  leave  intervali 
between  the  rows  of  bricks,  and  to  prevent  their  touching  one  another. 

NasJit  Patent  Brielc-mahing  Machinery. 

This  invention,  which  we  have  now  to  describe,  is  not  the  only  one,  we  believe,  that  ha»  been  brought 
into  Buccessfial  operation.    The  leading  features  of  Mr.  Nash's  mechanism  consist  in  the  applioatioo  e 


separate  or  detached  moulds  of  a  particular  construction  to  a  series  of  mould-boxes,  which  are  conseco- 
tively  brought  into  action ;  in  the  employment  of  heaters,  placed  in  contact  with,  or  contiguous  to,  tb« 
flwish  bricks,  diu^  the  process  of  then:  oeing  moulded ;  and  in  lieu  of  sand,  which  is  generally  used  to 
prevent  the  adhesion  of  the  bricks  to  the  moulds,  employing  elastic  absorbent  substances,  such  as  cloth 
saturated  with  water.  In  the  subjoined  engravings,  Fig.  691  rei)resents  a  front  elevation,  and  Fi^.  69S 
an  end  elevation  of  the  principal  parts  of  uie  machine.  A  vertical  shaft  a  is  made  to  revolve  m  the 
cylinder  or  pug-mill  6,  by  any  adequate  force  acting  upon  the  bevelled  wheel  c.    A  number  of  broad 
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Bted  or  iroD  blades  dddare  attached  to  the  shaft  a,  their  sur&ces  being  set  at  such  an  angle  as  will  cause 
them,  during  their  revolution,  to  pass  nearly  in  contact  with  the  edges  of  two  other  sets  of  knives  eee^ 
fixed  on  opposite  sides  of  the  cylinder,  bj  which  means  the  cla^r  and  other  materials  with  which  the 
mill  is  diarged  are  tem|)ered  and  amalgamated,  and  then  forced  into  the  hopper  /,  fixed  to  the  lower 
extremity  of  the  pug-mill  This  hopper  is  divided  into  two  equal  chambers  by  a  vertical  blade  or 
knife,  which  separates  the  materials  mto  equal  portions,  which  are  supplied  to  the  moulds  in  a  compact 
state.  The  moulds  are  lodged  in  rectangular  cavities  at  equal  distances  in  the  periphery  of  two 
polygonal  drums  ah;  these  cavities  are  marked  1  to  12.  To  one  face  or  side  of  the  drums  are 
attached  two  toothed  wheels,  gearing  into  each  other  so  as  to  revolve  in  opposite  directions  when 
motion  is  communicated  to  one  of  them. 

These  wheels  lying  at  the  back  of  Fig.  691  592. 

cannot  be  seen,  but  one  of  them  is  shown 
at  f  in  Fig.  592.  The  moulds,  after  bein^ 
filled  with  the  plastic  material,  are  pushed 
out  uv>m  their  recesses  by  means  of  pistons 
at  mm,  easily  fitting  the  recesses,  and 
sliding  upon  parallel  rods  fixed  to  the  rims 
of  each  aruoL  To  each  piston  is  attached, 
hj  a  short  rod,  a  cross-head,  sliding  upon 
the  parallel  rods,  and  having  at  each  end 
small  anti-fiiction  wheels  pp,  which,  by  the 
motion  given  to  the  machinery,  come  in 
contact  with  a  larger  wheel  7,  placed  ec- 
centrically, which  thus  rais^  the  pistons, 
and  the  moulds  which  lie  upon  them  are 
then  renxnred  by  hand  and  emptied.  Dur- 
ing this  latter  process  the  emptied  mould- 
receirer  will  have  passed  over  the  centre 
of  the  eccentric  wheel  q,  and  the  piston 
will  be  descending  when  the  attendant 
places  the  emptied  mould  in  its  former  sit- 
uation, to  be  nlled  a^ain  from  the  hopper 
as  it  passes  nnder  it  Between  eacn  of 
the  rectangular  mould-boxes  are  formed  a 
series  of  wedge-shaped  boxes,  termed  by 
the  patentees  "hollow  sectors,"  into  eacn 
of  which  is  placed  a  red-hot  iron,  the  object 
of  which  is  to  expel  the  superfluous  moist- 
nre  firom  the  newly-formed  brick,  d^c,  in 
order  that  the  manufacture  may  be  con- 
ducted in  the  winter  as  well  as  the  sum- 
mer. These  irons  are  heated  in  the  kiln- 
fires.  The  axis  of  the  polygonal  drums  re- 
voke in  plummer-blocks,  suppcnled  upon  a 
strong  frame  t ;  but  as  the  polygonal  arums 
rerolve  in  dose  contact,  the  plummer- 
blocks  are  free  to  slide  in  grooves  in  the 
frame,  and  the  wheels  are  kept  in  contact 
b^  the  action  of  strong  helical  springs  t^ 
which  press  against  the  plummer-blocks, 
the  other  end  of  the  springs  abutting 
igainst  a  regulating  screw.  In  the  middle 
(^  and  underneath  the  horizontal  frame  & 
is  fixed  a  knife  v,  (supported  in  its  place 
by  a  spiral  spring,)  which  separates  the 
whole  or  a  portion  of  the  superfluous  ma- 
terials from  each  mould,  as  the  latter  passes 
orer  the  ed^  of  the  former.  As  some  re- 
dundancy of  material  ma^  still  be  left  after 
the  operation  of  the  knife  u,  the  exposed 
tmbcQ  of  the  moulds  in  motion  undergoes 
a  similar  treatment  from  two  other  knives 
vr,  fixed  to  the  foundation  plate  w  of  the 
machine.  A  trough  or  dstem  k  k,  contain- 
mg  water,  is  placed  under  each  of  the 
drums,  the  lowest  sides  of  which  come  in 
contact  with  a  cylinder  y,  covered  with 
strong  coarse  cloth  or  other  suitable  absorbent  substance,,  which,  as  it  revolves,  takes  up  the  water  and 
delivers  it  to  the  moulds  as  before  mentioned.  Tliese  cylinders  are  mounted  on  elastic  bearings,  and 
derive  their  motion  from  pinions  on  their  axes,  actuated  by  the  toothed  wheels  on  the  drums.  In  the 
centre  of  the  foundation  plate  there  is  a  cavity,  or  pit,  for  the  reception  of  the  superfluous  clay  or  other 
jnateriala,  which  are  removed  at  pleasure.  The  pug-mill  lias  a  door  in  it,  for  the  convenience  of  cleaning 
it  oat  when  requisite ;  and  the  wnole  of  the  upper  part  of  the  machine  is  supported  by  three  columns 
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tzz.    The  polygonal  drums  are  driven  bj  a  set  of  wheels  lying  at  the  back  of  Fig.  591,  and  therefore 

in  that  figure  shown  by  dotted  cirdes.    Na  L  is  a  band-wheel,  whidi  drives,  b^r  a  pinicn  II,  the  two 

wheels  III  and  IV,- on  the  axes  of  the  driving  gearing,  into  each  other,  and  turning  in  opposite  directions. 

Those  two  wheels  must  have  involute  teeth,  as  their  point  of  contact  becomes  variaole  by  the  moTc- 

ment  of  the  axes  of  the  drums.    In  case  of  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  boys,  or  oUier  attendants  ol 

the  machine,  in  not  removing  the  bricks  or  tiles  after  the  moulds  containing  them  have  passed  the 

centre  of  the  eccentric  wheel,  they  fall  back  into  their  former  position,  and  pass  round  to  the  plac(>  oi 

delivery,  as  before,  without  any  damage  whatever  being  done  to  the  machine. 

Havmff  explained  the  general  arrangement  and  operation  of  the  machine,  there  remains  to  be 

described  the  construction  of  the  detached  moulds.    Fig.  593  represents  a  side  view,  and  Fig.  594  an 

end  view  of  one  of  these.    The  ends 
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of  the  mould  18,  18,  are  made  of  ^**-  ^^ 

wood,  plated  at  the  edges  with  iron, 
and  fastened  on  by  screws,  as  seen 
in  Fig.  598.  The  bottom  19,  is  also 
of  wood,  but  cased  in  a  strong  frame 
of  cast-iron,  and  its  two  extremi- 
ties are  jointed  to  tlie  ends  18,  18, 
60  as  to  open  only  a  little  way,  for 
allowing  the  brick  to  separate  freely 
from  it  upon  inverting  the  mouloL 
This  effect  is  facilitated  by  lining  the  interior  of  the  mould  with  doth,  which,  although  constantly  in  a 
wet  state,  admits  air  to  pass  tbx>ugh  its  interstices  when  the  clay  is  forced  into  uie  mould,  so  that 
when  the  brick  is  afterwards  forced  out,  the  moisture  of  the  cloth,  and  the  spring  of  the  confined  air, 
delivers  the  brick  imiformly  clean,  without  the  adhesion  of  any  day.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  two 
ends  18  of  the  mould  have  each  a  cavity;  these  cavities  receive  the  fingers  of  the  workman  when  be 
takes  hold  of  the  mould,  which  he  afterwards  inverts,  drawing  back  the  ends  18  at  the  instant,  and 
pressing  with  his  thumb  upon  the  screw-heads  21, 21,  the  other  ends  of  which  are  attached  to  a  plate  22 
underneath  the  doth  lining  of  the  bottom,  as  shown  by  dots,  causing  the  brick  to  be  immediately 
disengaged.  The  two  sides  of  the  brick  not  induded  in  the  detached  mould  are  formed  by  the  nar- 
titioQ  between  the  motdd-boxes  and  the  hollow  sectors.  The  forms  and  dimensions  of  the  detacbed 
moulds  are  varied  according  to  the  nature  of  the  artides  to  be  produced  therefrom.  For  adapting  the 
madiine  to  make  tiles,  or  other  artides  of  a  greater  len^  than  a  brick,  two  moveable  blocks,  which 
usually  lie  inside  the  hopper,  to  contract  its  lower  dimensions,  are  taken  out  In  the  making  of  drain 
tiles,  and  other  artides  having  cavities  within  them,  jointed  horses  or  cores  are  employed ;  the  plastic 
matter  is  forced  around  them  by  the  action  of  the  machine  in  the  same  manner  as  m  forming  a  brick, 
and  the  subsequent  operations  are  also  the  same,  except  that  in  the  removal  or  delivery  of  such  tiles 
from  their  moulds,  smtable  adaptations  are  made  to  prevent  their  being  pressed  or  even  touched  by  the 
hand.    The  annexed  Fig.  695  exhibits 

another  arrangement  employed  by  Mr.  595. 

Nash  for  makm^  flat  tiles,  flooring  tiles, 
(&C.,  of  any  required  breadth  and  thick- 
ness. This  cut  (Mily  represents  the 
lower  part  of  the  machine,  the  upper 
being  the  same  as  in  the  previously- 
described  apparatus.  To  the  bottom 
of  the  pug-mill  is  fixed  a  funnel-shaped 
hopper  23,  the  materials  in  which,  after 
bemg  forced  through  a  mouth  24, 
formed  of  the  required  shape,  are  re- 
ceived upon  boards  26,  and  when  cut 
to  the  proper  length,  are  removed  to 
sheds  for  drying.  In  order  to  equalize 
the  8ur£Eice  of  we  day  after  it  has  come 
out  of  the  hopper,  a  roller  26,  turning 
in  bearings  on  a  curved  arm,  wliich  is 
fixed  to  a  hinge-joint,  gives  to  the  ma- 
terial any  pressure  that  may  be  re- 
auired,  by  loading  it  accordingly.  The 
dotted  lines  27,  27,  in  the  same  figure, 
exhibit  another  funnel-shaped  hopper, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  pipes  or 
tubes,  by  means  of  a  centre  core  28, 
between  which  and  the  cylindrical  con- 
tinuation of  the  hopper,  Uie  material  is 
forced  by  the  action  of  the  pug-mill, 
and  produces  a  tube,  which,  after  having 
made  a  certain  length  of,  is  cut  off,  the 
tube  being  turned  round,  to  render  the 
inside  smooth  previously  to  its  being 
removed  The  patentee  states  that  this  machine  may  be  used  with  either  one  or  two  horse  ]>ower ; 
that  when  used  wiUi  one  horse  power,  the  product  is  about  700  per  hour,  or  8000  per  day ;  to  do  which 
requires  the  services  of  two  men  and  eight  Doys,  occasioning  an  expense  not  exceeoing  two  ehillings  and 
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rizpence  per  1000.  With  two  horse  power  employed,  the  production  is  double,  or  16,000  per  day ;  but 
the  Quality  of  the  bricks,  which  the  editor  has  seen,  is  equal  to  those  which  are  usually  finished  by 
grinaing  the  surfiices  by  hand.  The  saving  of  labor  in  the  production  is  about  two  shillings  per  1000 ; 
but  the  quality  rendering  them  worth  five  shillings  per  1000  more  in  the  market,  the  advantage  of 
makinc^  bv  the  machine,  where  good  bricks  are  required,  is  equal  to  seven  shillings  per  1 000. 

BRICKS  AND  TILES,  Machinery  far  the  manufacture  of.  The  application  of  machinerjr  to  the 
bbricatioQ  of  bricks  has  met  with  considerable  opposition  in  the  diversity  of  physical  and  chemical  con- 
(litJon3  of  the  earths  used.  Thus,  in  some  localities  the  day  has  more  tenacity  and  aluminous  properties 
Ihaa  ID  others ;  the  mechanical  powers  sufiicient  for  the  laJst  would  be  useless  in  the  first 

As  early  as  1835,  M.  Terrasson  had  constructed  a  machine  surpassing  all  previous  ones  in  simplicity 
A  fnune,  having  wires  stretched  across,  cuts  into  bricks  the  earth  which  has  been  compressed  between 
a  roller  and  plmiks. 

M.  Caryille  has  invented  a  madiine  which  simultaneously  bruises  and  divides  the  earth,  moulds  and 
tbrows  off  the  bricks ;  it  may  be  applied  to  the  fabrication  of  tiles  and  other  earthen  ware. 

Detcription  of  M,  Carvill/s  Machine^  Figs.  596  to  604. 

DmnoN  AXD  kneading  or  thx  Eaaths. — ^The  earths  used  are  days,  requiring  sometimes  sand  or 
almniDOus  compoTmds.  The  mixture  is  the  most  difficult  part  in  all  the  process  of  brick-making.  To 
this  end  H.  Canrille  uses  a  cylindrical  barrel  A,  with  a  flat  bottom ;  its  upper  pait  is  opened  in  order  to 
introdtice  the  material  An  axis  B,  also  vertical,  to  which  a  rotary  motion  is  miparted  by  a  horse  har- 
nessed to  the  beam  C,  Uirough  the  medium  of  the  cast-iron  socket  a,  (see  Fig.  596,  which  is  a  vertical 
section  throng  the  middle  of  the  machine.)  This  axis  rests  against  two  pillows,  one  adapted  to  a  beam 
b,  which  unites  the  opposite  sides  of  the  machine,  and  the  other  upon  an  mferior  cross-beam.  This  axis 
is  prorided  with  several  flat  iron  branches  d,  which  being  fixed  perpendicularly  to  the  axis,  their  faces 
hare  an  indinatioa  of  45^.  On  these  there  are  sharp-edged  knives,  to  divide  and  knead  the  day  during 
their  rotation ;  thus  the  earth  is  well  divided  before  reaching  the  inferior  part  of  the  barrel  The 
brandies  «/,  stouter  than  the  former,  but  without  knives,  are  attached  at  the  very  extremity  of  the  axis, 
and  receive  from  it  a  rotary  motion,  during  which  they  press  against  the  eartli,  forcmg  it  out  through 
the  orifice  g.  Tlie  size  of  tnis  orifice  depends  on  the  quantity  needed  to  fill  the  moulds ;  the  iron  sliding- 
door  k  regulates  this  orifice. 
This  method  for  dividing  and  kneading  is  applied  to  the  fabrication  of  earthen  ware,  porcelains,  etc 
Moulding  and  casting  off  the  Bricks. — It  is  specially  in  these  functions  that  M.  Carville's  machine 
eioels  all  others.  He  uses  a  series  of  moulds  in  cast-iron,  forming  an  endless  chain  I>,  constantly  moving ; 
these  moulds  successively  pass  beneath  the  aperture  through  which  the  moistened  earth  is  pressed,  m 
ofd«r  to  receive  it  Each  link  forms  a  rectangular  frame,  composed  of  four  moulds,  which  have  the 
precise  dimensions  of  the  bricks.  Figs.  597,  598,  599,  show  a  plan  and  transverse  section  of  this  chain. 
Two  wheels,  with  each  four  arms  E,  are  situated  on  either  side  at  the  extremity  of  the  apparatua 
The  iron  bars  i  support  the  limbs  and  impart  to  them  the  movement  of  rotation  communicated  by  the 
spur-whed  F ;  the  arrows  indicate  the  direction  in  which  they  are  to  move  Fig.  596,  so  that  tlie  moulds 
are  carried  under  the  roller  G  after  they  are  filled  with  earth. 

This  roller  is  of  cast-iron,  turning  round  a  horizontal  iron  axis,  set  in  motion  by  the  beam  0.  Its  office 
is  to  compress  the  earth  in  the  moulds  as  it  is  received  from  the  barrel  But  as  these  moulds  have  no 
bottom,  a  moveable  flooring  is  adapted  to  them  to  serve  as  such ;  it  is  made  of  strong  sheet-iron  ^',  the 
pieees  approaching  each  other  at  mstances  proportional  to  the  length  of  the  bricks,  and  hooked  to  an 
endless  chain  passmg  over  the  rollers  k  ;  one  of  these  rotates,  giving  to  the  chain  a  motion  equal  to  the 
roeed  of  the  moulds.  These  must  be  nearly  horizontal,  when  they  pass  beneath  the  barrel ;  to  give 
tnem  this  direction,  a  number  of  wooden  rollers  H  support  the  iron  plates.  The  axes  of  these  rollers  are 
of  inn,  freely  turning  on  pillows,  Fig.  600. 

The  day  being  thus  moulded  and  pressed,  soon  meets  the  blades  /,  made  of  steel  or  cast-iron,  which 
ihaye  the  two  horizontal  and  parallel  faces  of  the  moulds,  levelling  and  poUshmg  the  bricks. 

The  day  is  prevented  from  adhering  to  the  surface  of  the  rollers  by  the  water  slowly  falling  from  the 
resedl. 

A  wooden  hopper  J,  containing  fine  and  dry  sand,  sprinkles  the  bricks  as  they  pass  beneath  /  ;  a  small 
fluted  cylinder  m,  is  adapted  to  Sie  base  of  the  hopper  to  allow  the  sand  to  come  out — but  in  small 
qoantity ;  this  cylinder  is  rotated  by  means  of  a  pulley  and  strap,  or  a  small  endless  chain. 

As  sooQ  as  the  bricks  have  passed  the  polishmj?  blades,  they  are  taken  out  of  the  moulds.  This  is 
ingeoiously  done  by  the  simple  process  of  M.  CarviUe.  Two  pieces  of  cast-iron  K,  having  a  superficial 
dimension  equal  to  that  of  the  section  o£the  mould,  which  they  completely  fill,  are  attached  to  a  single 
rertieal  beam  L,  which  is  suspended  to  another  beam  M,  the  other  extremity  of  which  being  balanced 
by  a  counterpoise,  this  is  prevented  from  falling  by  a  board  N. 

To  the  axis  of  the  beam  M  a  vertical  branch  n  is  adapted ;  this  receives  a  movement  of  osdUation, 
depending  on  the  speed  of  the  endless  chain  of  moulds.  To  this  end,  this  last  is  provided  with  little 
hnobs  o,  Fig.  598,  which  meet  and  push  successively  a  horizontal  lever  r.  Fig.  599,  fixed  to  the  vertical 
joxs  g.  To  the  superior  part  of  this  axis  is  attached  the  pulley  r.  Fig.  596,  to  the  circumference  of  which 
is  hooked  the  smiul  chain  0,  whose  other  extremity  is  fastened  to  the  pulley  r\  freely  rotating  round 
the  iron  pin  P. 

Thus  when  one  of  the  knobs  o  is  in  contact  with  the  inferior  lever  p,  it  pushes  it  in  the  direction  of 
the  chain,  causing  the  vertical  axis  q  to  turn;  the  pulley  attached  to  q  turns  also,  carrying  alcmg  the 
chain  O,  and  since  the  extremity  of  the  vertical  branch  n  is  engaged  in  one  of  its  links,  it  is  drawn  by 
it:  therefore  the  axis  carrying  it  oscillates,  and  also  the  beam  M ;  L  descends,  pushing  the  lumps  E  into 
the  two  corresponding  moulds,  thrusting  tiie  bricks  on  a  moveable  floor  t*'.  The  wei^t  attached  to  the 
beam  M  canset  L  to  rise,  as  soon  as  the  lever  is  no  longer  acted  on  by  me  eminence  o. 
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To  bring  bick  to  its  original  jxisition  the  beam  L,  a  cord  is  attached  to  its  lower  extremity,  passing 
throogfa  the  pulleys  s  s\  and  having  a  small  comiterpoise  &stened  to  its  oUier  end. 

Hie  chain,  going  all  the  time,  plunges  into  a  reservoir  of  water  Q,  which  extends  its  whole  length,  to 
wuh  the  momda  Following  the  direction  indicated  by  the  arrows,  it  passes  imder  the  hopper  R,  where 
the  moolds  are  sjmnkled  with  sand  before  reaching  the  barrel 

The  second  moveable  flooring  /,  which  receives  the  bricks,  is  composed  of  small  plates  forming  an 
endless  chain ;  parallel  rollers,  such  as  H',  pkced  in  a  different  direction  from  the  first,  support  this 
cbaia   Their  iron  axes  are  moveable  in  pillows  resting  against  oak  beams  S. 

Hug  flooring  moves  only  when  the  beam  L  rises.  'Die  teeth  o  raise  successively  a  short  lever  p\ 
vfaicfa  is  attached  about  tiie  middle  of  the  short  vertical  axis  q' ;  to  this  is  adapted  a  second  lever  n\  fixed 
Id  1  small  horizontal  beam  t,  which  communicates  through  a  rope  with  the  pulley  uj  Thus,  as  soon  as 
a  tooth  acta  on  p\  its  axis  oscillates,  and  its  inferior  lever  n  forces  the  floonng  /to  advance  a  distance 
eqoal  to  the  breadth  of  the  two  bricks.  The  small  rope  passing  through  u  has  a  counterpoise  to  brin^ 
back  the  levers  to  their  original  position. 

The  bricks  being  taken  off  without  any  handling,  are  put  up  to  dry.  The  plates  are  set  back  to  the 
duuD/,  on  the  side  opposite  to  that  on  which  the  bricks  were. 

Description  of  the  Machine  of  If.  Oapouillet,  Figs.  605,  606,  607. 

This  machine  consists  of  two  cast-iron  cylinders,  performing  the  office  of  rollers ;  one  is  perfectly 
mooth,  the  other  is  pierced  over  all  its  surface  with  cavities,  the  dimension  of  which  depends  on  the 
ue  of  the  bricks  to  be  made :  pistons  are  made  to  fit  into  these  cavities.  These  pistons  receive  an 
litenative  movement  equal  to  the  thickness  of  a  brick. 

CossnucnoN  of  the  Ctlinders. — ^The  first  cylinder  A  is  solid  and  smooth ;  its  diameter  is  7*31  feet, 
sad  its  breadth  is  7*47  feet  It  has  an  axis  of  wrought-iron  B,  turning  in  pillows  with  screws  a.  It 
receiTes  its  motion  fit>m  the  second  cylinder,  through  a  straight-toothed  wheel  C,  whose  inner  diameter 
ii  predsely  that  of  the  external  cylinder. 

ihe  second  cylinder  A'  is  of  the  same  dimensions  with  the  first,  but  whose  circumference  contains  a  great 
nomber of  rectangular  cavities,  having  only  0039  feet  between  each,  and  of  sufficient  depth  to  contain 
eadi  the  thickness  of  a  brick  and  of  a  metallic  piston  6.  It  has  also  a  horizontal  axb  of  wrought-iron 
F,  of  equal  length  with  the  preceding.  It  also  is  provided  with  an  axis  0'  of  equal  diameter  with  C, 
v^  which  it  is  engaged ;  the  pmion  M  communicates  motion  to  it 

The  pbtoos  b  are  rectangular,  their  dimensions  in  len^  and  breadth  being  equal  to  the  bricks ; 
thej  are  free  in  the  cavities,  but  closelv  fitting :  a  cylindncal  rod  is  attached  to  them. 

MouLDCfo  THE  Brioks. — ^Tho  day  being  prepared,  is  brought  into  a  rectangular  box  D,  extending 
as  fiu*  as  the  two  cylinders,  between  which  the  earth  £el11s  and  is  carried  away  by  them.  The  quantity 
ii  leguUted  by  a  slide  adapted  to  the  box,  whose  height  must  not  be  less  than  6*60  feet  By  its  sidle 
k  placed  a  hopper  £,  oontaming  dry  fine  sand  to  be  sprinkled  on  the  cylinder  A'  before  the  earth  enters 
its  caritiea.  The  spout  F  regulates  the  db-ection  of  the  sand ;  to  it  an  oscUlating  motion  is  imparted  by 
the  spokes  c 

The  day,  falling  between  the  two  cylinders  from  the  box  D,  is  pressed  into  the  cavities  of  A',  filling 
them  b  soocession  with  so  mudi  more  ease  as  the  pistons  are  pushed  in.  These  pistons  had  previously 
beeo  forced  in  by  the  cog,  whidi  is  furnished  with  tne  circumference  of  a  strong  cast-iron  disk  G,  situated 
at  the  right  of  the  cylinder,  and  having  an  iron  axis.  These  cogs  are  disposed  as  in  a  cog-wheel,  and 
ogaging  mto  the  cavities  of  the  cylinder,  thej  push  the  pis(x>ns  within  the  cylinder. 

An  eccentric  of  cast-uron  H  is  contained  withm  A',  freely  turning  round  on  its  axis,  in  order  to  force 
the  DistoDs  fivm  within  out»  thus  forcing  the  bricks  away.  The  curve  of  this  eccentric  must  be  calcu- 
litea  to  give  the  pistons  play  only  the  thickness  of  a  brick.  Fig.  605  ^ves  an  external  elevation  of  the 
ippantos,  and  also  a  part  of  Uie  vertical  section,  showing  the  disposition  of  the  pistons. 

Tvo  scrapers  dd,  adapted  to  iron  levers,  whidi  oscillate  round  the  common  axis/,  and  which  have 
coorferpoise  ee',  serve  to  keep  the  sur&ce  of  the  cylinders  smooth  and  clean. 

TLksiroiTATioN  OP  THE  Bbicks. — ^Tho  horizontal  boards  I,  receive  the  bricks  as  thev  are  forced  out  of 
the  moukiinff  cylinder ;  they  are  moved  with  a  speed  somewhat  greater  than  the  cylinders,  in  order  to 
ieare  a  smaB  space  between  the  bricks.    Their  direction  is  from  left  to  right 

These  boards  are  carried  by  small  cylindrical  rollers  J  of  cast-u^n,  the  axes  of  which  rest  on  collars  ^', 
piBoed  on  the  sleepers,  as  seen  in  the  horizontal  section,  Fig.  607.  The  toothed-wheel  /:,  in  which  an 
odless  chain  h  is  engaged,  transmits  to  them  the  motion  communicated  to  it  by  the  wheel  which  is 
plaoed  on  one  of  the  roUers,  to  which  the  small  pinion  L  is  adapted.  This  last  is  engaged  in  the  prin- 
cipal pinion  M,  whose  axis  is  turned  by  the  prime  mover  which  may  be  a  hydraulic  wheel,  a  steam- 
togiDt^  or  a  horizontal  beam  turned  by  a  horse. 

Tto  brick-making  maehines  xnxich  in  favor  in  England,  are  Ainslie's  and  Hunt's.  The  latter  has 
been  extensively  used  in  the  execution  of  large  contracts :  it  consists  of  two  cylinders,  each  covered  with 
aa  endless  web,  which  are  so  placed  that  they  form  a  sort  of  hopper  on  their  two  upper  cylindrical  sur- 
&cci,  the  ends  being  enclosed  by  two  iron  plates.  The  tempered  clay  is  thrown  into  this  hopper,  and 
It  the  lower  part  it  acquires  the  form  and  dimensions  of  a  brick.  Beneath  is  worked  an  endless  chain, 
bj  the  movement  of  the  cylinders,  and  at  various  marked  intervals  are  laid  the  pallet-boards  under  the 
hopper ;  the  clay  is  brought  down  by  a  slight  pressure,  and  enters  a  frame,  which  has  a  wire  stretched 
*cros  it,  which  projects  through  the  mass,  and  cuts  off  the  requisite  thickness ;  this  is  immediately  re- 
Bored  by  the  forward  motion  of  the  endless  chain,  and  this  operation  is  renewed  as  often  as  a  new  pal- 
ki-hoaid  is  advanced  under  the  hopper.  This  machine  produces  about  1,200  bricks  per  hour,  and  is 
vorised  by  two  men  and  three  boya  By  this  plan  less  pressure  is  given  than  in  most  machines,  conso- 
^Bently  the  bricks  are  less  difficult  to  dry  equally. 

Msduoe-made  bricks  are  smoother,  heavier,  and  stronger  than  other  bricks,  but  they  do  not  adhen 
•0  w^  to  the  mortar,  and  are  more  difficult  to  dry  well  than  those  made  by  hand. 
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BRICK-MAKma  MACHINE,  ROTARY  AND  LOCOMOTIVE— By  Joseph  Oeant.    Fig.   608 
ig  a  plan  of  the  machine. 

Fig.  609  is  a  side  elevation,  with  one  of  the  propelling  wheels  removed 

Fig.  610  is  an  end  view  of  the  mould-cylinder. 

Fig.  611  is  a  transverse  vertical  section  of  the  machine,  seen  from  the  back,  showing  the  mould 
cylinder  in  longitudinal  section. 

Fig.  612  is  a  transverse  sectional  elevation  of  the  mould  and  pressing  cylinders  in  part,  with  boppei 
attached,  appearing  as  in  operation. 

608. 


Fig.  613  is  a  view  in  detail  of  a  grooved  channel  and  cam,  used  in  working  the  followers. 
The  same  letters  of  reference  denote  similar  parts  throughout  the  several  figures. 
The  nature  of  this  invention  consists  in  the  use  of  two  cylinders  set  horizontally  in  a  suitable  framii^. 
and  revolvin^^  in  opposite  directions,  being  driven  by  geering,  which  also  propels  the  machine  forward^ 


as  the  brick  is  being  made. 


One  of  these  cylinders  is  fitted  with  moulds,  working  in  which  are  followers,  forming  the  bottom  ot 
the  moulds,  and  operated  by  rollers  moving  in  fixed  grooved  channels,  and  by  cams  producing  the  drop- 
motion.  The  second  or  pressing  cylinder  is  provided  with  plates  working  and  fitting  into  the  moulds  ol 
the  other  cylinder,  presswg  the  clay,  which  is  fed  from  a  hopper  above  and  between  the  two  cylin- 
ders, the  clay  bein?  drawn  into  the  several  moulds  by  its  own  weight  and  the  revolving  motion  of  the 
G^  iinders,  and  the  bricks  deposited  on  the  ground  or  surface  prepar^  for  them,  in  regular  layers  or  line 
IS  the  machine  moves  forwards ;  a  roller  in  front  clears  or  prepares  the  ground  or  surface  on  which  the 
Dricks  are  to  lay.  The  followers  in  the  moulds  are  covered  with  cloth  or  similar  material  to  prevent 
the  clay  or  soft  bricks  from  adhering  to  them — ^the  machine  being  worked  by  hand  or  other  power 
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To  enable  others  skilled  in  the  art  to  make  and  use  this  invention,  the  inventor  describes  its  constnir^ 
tioD  and  operation  as  follows : 

A  A  is  the  frame  of  the  machine ;  B,  the  hopper  through  which  the  claj  is  fed ;  C,  a  levelling-rollet, 
Berring  to  cany  the  machine,  and  to  clear  or  prepare  the  yard  for  deposit  of  the  bricks ;  it  works  in  a 
stnp  0,  having  a  swivel-spindle  6,  to  admit  of  the  machine  being  moved  about  in  any  direction. 

D  D  are  travelling  or  propelling  wheels  fitted  on  the  mould-cylinder  shaft  e  and  turning  with  it ;  E' 
is  the  mould-cylinder  keyed  fast  to  the  shaft  c ;  it  is  made  of  iron,  or  other  suitable  material,  and  has 
OQ  its  drcomference  or  surface  spaces  ddd  forming  the  moulds.  The  number  of  moulds  is  not  limited 
to  two  rows,  as  shown  in  the  drawing,  but  will  be  dependent  upon  the  length  of  the  cylinders  as 
▼ell  as  the  diameter;  each  mould  or  space  ddd  being  only  of  the  length  of  the  brick,  so  that  the 
machine  may,  if  required,  be  constructed  to  form  three  or  more  layers. 


E"  E*!?  are  followers,  or  plungers,  working  in  and  forming  the  bottom  of  the  mould ;  they  are  covered 
00  their  top  with  fine  cloth  eee^  and  are  of  length  and  breaidth  so  as  to  fit  loose  in  tjie  moulds  ddd  in 
liiidi  they  move,  motion  being  given  to  them  by  rollers  ///,  which  turn  on  spindles  ggg  running 
throoffh  the  cylinder  £'  lengthways,  jmssing  through  slots  i  1 1  at  both  ends ;  the  spindles  ggg  bx^  con- 
nected to  the  followers  £?  ]^ £*  by  pieces  hhk  attached  to  theni,  through  which  the  spindles  gg g  pass, 
the  rollers  jj/j^  as  the  cylinder  E^is  caused  to  revolve,  moving  in  fixed  grooved  channels  F/ secured 
to  the  framing  A  A,  the  interior  of  one  of  which  is  seen  in  Fig.  8994,  bemg  positioned  with  relation  to 
the  cylinder  £'  in  the  manner  of  an  eccentric,  one  at  either  end,  but  differing  from  an  eccentric  in  their 
being  made  of  a  scroll  or  irregular  curve  formation.  The  rollers///,  travelling  in  the  grooved  channels 
FP,  caase  the  followers  E'  £"  E^  to  move  in  the  moulds  <f  c^d^  the  followers  at  their  bottom  stroke  leav- 
Dg  a  space  in  the  mould  equal  to  or  rather  exceeding  the  thickness  of  a  brick,  and  when  forced  out» 
wixking  nearly  to  the  outer  edge  of  the  moulds  h  k. 

6ia. 


In  fig.  613,  are  represented  cams  attached  to  shafts  /  /,  and  so  positioned  and  set  as  to  form  as 
many  revolatioDB  for  ono  revolution  of  the  <nrlinder  E'  as  there  are  moulds  in  a  single  row,  causing  the 
cams  k  k,  one  at  either  end,  to  strike  the  rollers///,  two  together,  that  is,  one  at  either  end,  and  so  on 
for  all  the  rollers  successively  as  they  assume  the  position  of /',  Fig.  618,  causing  the  formed  bricks  to 
be  shaken  finom  tiieir  moulds  when  arriving  at  a  perpendicular  position.  The  bottom  of  the  mould- 
eyhnder  E'  is  siiuated  rather  more  than  the  thickness  of  a  brick  from  the  ground  or  yard  surface. 

G  is  the  pressing  cylinder  revolving  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  cylinder  E' ;  it  is  keyed  on  th« 
ifaalt  m.    ft  nn  are  pressing-plates  fitted  on  the  drcumferenoe  or  surface  of  the  cylinder  G,  correspond 
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sr  lugs  to  pulverize  the  finer  day  which  is  collected  under  the  screen  formed  hy  the  bars  a  a  ao,  and 
is  thus  tempered  or  prepared  for  making  bricks. 

^  The  pickers  eeee  may  be  thrown  in  or  out  of  geer  with  the  bars  a  a  a  a,  by  lowering  or  raising  the 
ude-levers  F  F,  working  as  a  hinge-joint  on  the  rod  x.    By  unfastening  the  hook  ff,  Fig.  8999,  the 

Sickers  e/eeeare  thrown  in  geer,  entering  the  spaces  of  the  bars  aaaOy  which,  as  the  screen  rotate^ 
riyes  or  causes  to  rotate  aUo  the  pickers  ^eee^  which  pick  out  or  clear  the  screen  of  any  soft  day  or 
dirt  which  may  dog  the  spaces  between  the  bars  aaaa.  By  the  hook  ff  the  picker  is  thrown  in  or 
out  of  geer,  and  used  only  as  required. 

BRICK  PRESS.  Patented  by  John  Riddlk,  Covington,  Ky.,  April,  1861.  In  order  to  the  fonna- 
tion  by  simple  pressure,  from  untempered  clay,  of  bricks  possessing  the  requisite  unity  and  coherency  of 
■tructure,  it  is  absolutely  essential  tnat  the  pressure  should  be  uniform  throughout  their  entire  ma«. 
This  result  has  never,  to  our  knowledge,  been  attained,  except  by  the  application  of  pstona  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  brick ;  but  this  mode,  although  (while  the  machinery  remains  in  working  order) 
adequate  to  the  formation  of  a  good  article,  is  particularly  ineligible,  on  account  of  its  liability  to 
clog  and  become  deranged.  Hie  fact  is,  a  brick-machine  diould  Imve  as  few  working  joints  as  po8«- 
ble,  especially  in  those  parts  which  are  in  immediate  connection  with  the  day. 

m.   " 


Hadiines  in  which  the  bricks  are  formed  either  in  the  drcumference  of  a  lar^e  wheel  or  in  a 
straight  bed  of  moulds,  in  connection  with  a  wheel,  by  a  simple  rolling  motion,  have  th^  requisite 
tfimpudty,  but  the  pressure  not  being  applied  to  all  parts  of^  the  day  at  once,  the  mass,  while  oeW 
pressed  down  at  one  part,  rises  u{>  at  other  parts,  which  have  passed  the  point  of  pressure,  and 
cracks  and  becomes  unequal  in  consistence ;  and  having  once  taken  its  set,  no  pressure  afterwards  is 
adequate  to  rectify  the  defect  These  difficulties  the  inventor  has  entirely  overcome  by  a  working 
machine  containing  the  following  devices,  to  wit : 

Fig.  619  is  a  longitudinal  section  through  the  mould-wheel  and  its  appurtenances. 

The  moulds  a  are  placed  around  the  perimeter  of  a  wheel  6,  and  the  pressed  brick  may  be  eztraded 
by  followers  c,  which  may  fall  back  agamst  a  solid  shoulder  in  the  wheel,  as  usual 

The  distinguishing  features,  however,  of  this  arrangement  exist  in  the  peculiar  construction  of  the 
feed-trough  d^  and  its  appendages ;  the  trough  is  made  to  gradually  narrow  downwards,  TintH  it 
comes  closely  in  contact  with  the  rim  of  the  wheel,  and  is  thence  extended  forward  in  the  form  of  a 
lip  or  flange  o,  hugging  dosely  the  wheel,  and  made  to  bear  hard  up  against  it,  so  that  the  day,  after 
its  introduction  into  the  trough,  is  squeezed  uito  a  smaller  and  smaller  compass,  as  it  descends,  and  by 
this  means  is  pressed  fordbly  into  the  mould,  until,  coming  in  contact  witn  the  lip,  the  entire  mass 
Tcceives  its  ultimate  compression  powerfully  and  equally  applied  in  every  part. 

BRIDGES.  Bridges  are  constructed  of  Tarioos  materiaJs,  arranged  In  vaned  forma  Bridget  of 
«tone  or  brick  are  arched ;  of  wrought  iron,  tubular  and  trussed ;  of  cast  iron,  plain  girders ;  of  wood, 
trussed.  Cast  and  wrought  iron  are  oAen  used  together;  wood  and  wrought  iron,  in  trussed  and  suspen- 
sion bridges. 

The  forms  of  arches  are  varied — ^the  semicircular,  the  segmental,  and  the  dliptic  The  most  common 
form  in  use  in  this  country  b  the  segmental  (fig.  621),  the  arc  subtended  being-  about  45**.  Without 
going  into  the  theory  of  the  arch,  requiring  considerable  mathematical  knowledge,  we  proceed  to  give 
certain  rules  from  the  best  authors,  and  examples  of  constraction,  to  enable  the  mechanic  to  propor- 
tion the  parts  of  a  structure. 

That  tiie  voussoirs  of  an  arch  may  resist  cmshing,  they  must  have  a  certain  depth  proportioned  to 
the  pressure  of  the  arch ;  and  as  this  increases  from  the  curve  towards  the  springing,  the  depth  of  the 
fonssoirs  should  likewise  increase  from  the  crown  to  the  springing.    Peronnet  has  given  as  a  rule  for 
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die  depth  at  the  crown  the  formula  d  =  ,07  r  +  1  foot,  in  which  formnla  r  is  the  greatest  radios  of 
carvature  of  the  intrados.  This  formnla  is  applicable  to  arches  less  than  fifty  feet  radius ;  but  beyond 
this  it  gives  greater  dimensions  than  in  ordinaiy  practice.  In  order  to  facilitate  investigations  on  tbe 
Btabuity  of  arches  of  the  more  usual  forms,  M.  Petit  calculated  a  series  of  tables,  of  which  we  give  tho 
tbftract  for  circular  arches,  as  the  class  occurring  most  frequently  in  practice. 


if 


Fig.  62a 


Fig.  621. 


To  find  the  thickness  of  abutment  necessary rto  support  the  thrust  of  the  arch,  multiply  the  co-efficient 
found  in  the  table  for  the  particular  case  by  3.8,  and  the  square  root  of  the  product  multiplied  by  the 
ndins,  r,  of  the  intrados,  will  give  the  extreme  thickness  of  the  abutment. 


CO-EFFICIEKT  OF  HOEIZONTAL  THEU8T  AT  THE  CEOWN. 

Ftlin  fff 

Fig.e2a 

Fig.  622. 

Fig.  621. 

th«R«iu 
R 

r 

l-4li 

r 

^  -8,  iM 

*-6h 

r 

a-eh 

r 

i-ieh 

1  -.,. 

1^ 
1.45 
1.40 

180 
1.25 
1.20 
1.15 
1.10 
1.06 

ai9i 

0.163 

am 
ai58 
ai48 
ai2s 
am 
ao9s 
ao68 
aods 

0.217 
0.192 
0.169 
0.147 
0.143 
0.189 
0.131 
0.119 
ai03 
0.0S2 

0.164 
0.143 
0.137 
0.126 

alio 

0.091 

ao67 

a033 

ai47 
aido 
ai28 
aiu 
aio2 
aos6 

a065 
a083 

ai47 
ai26 
ai06 

0.100 
0.091 

ao79 

a062 
a087 

ai47 
ai26 

aio6 

a086 

ao7o 

^.068 

aofi2 

a084 

a045 

ai24 

0.104 
a084 
a066 
a049 
a042 
a029 

0.072 
0.0b6 
0.041 
a027 

aoi9 

Exampte.—WhsLt  is  the  horizontal  thrust,  and  what  the  thickness  of  abutment  necessaxy  to  support 
a  arch  of  ten  feet  span  and  two  feet  rise  ? 

t       10 

■7  =  -n ,  therefore  »  =  5S. 


=  -ji  =  8.625 


r  =  8.625  X  2  =  7.25  a 


By  Pcronnet's  formula,  d  =  0.07  x  7.25  +  1  =  1.50. 

R  =  7.25  +  1.50  =  8.75 
R       8.75 
-r=7T5  =  l-2<> 

By  the  table  against  1.20,  under  the  colunm  «  =  5  A,  we  find  0.102  as  the  co-efficient  of  thrust,  150 
lbs.  being  taken  as  the  average  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  masonry,  the  absolute  thrust  per  square  foot 
ofrmface  is 

0.102  X  150  X  7^  =  804  lbs. 

V  0.102  X  8.8  X  7.25  =  4.50  feet,  thickness  of  abutment. 

T^  formula  gives  the  thickness  of  abutment,  supposing  the  height  infinite ;  for  low  abutments,  ttio 
thickness  may  be  reduced,  for  common  spans,  about  ten  per  cent. 

^  In  the  loading  of  a  semicircular  arch,  especially,  the  tendency  of  a  weight  applied  at  the  crown,  is  to 
rise  the  hannches.  This  is  to  be  counteracted  by  backing  with  masonry  at  these  points  called  the 
spandrel  backing.  When  the  arch  is  to  be  covered  with  earth,  care  should  be  taken  in  loading  the 
irch  evenly  at  b<>th  sides.  Tho  same  remark  applies  to  the  setting  of  the  arch-stones  on  the  w^eo 
centres  whilst  in  process  of  constroctioik 
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The  following  table  gives  the  dimensioDS  of  the  arches  of  a  selection  of  bridges  of  European  con* 
struction. 


hOQKJlOy. 

>Ut«rUl. 

Fonnof  Arch. 

dp-u 

RtM. 

Depth 
St  erown. 

Depth 
•ttprinc. 

ft.  in. 

ft.  In. 

fuin. 

ft.  iB. 

Manchester  and  Birmingham  Kailroad, 

Brick, 

Semlcircnlar, 

18 

9 

1  6 

uniform. 

U                                             u                               *i 

u 

u 

68 

81  6 

3 

u 

London  and  Brighton                   ** 

" 

tt 

80 

15 

1  6 

28 

BlackwttU 

« 

Segmental, 

67 

16 

4U 

unUbrm. 

Great  Western                             *' 

•» 

EllipUcal, 

123 

24  8 

5 

TU 

Orleans  and  Tours                        ** 

Stone, 

Semicircular, 

27  7 

2  7* 

uniform. 

Stirling  Bridge,    .... 

u 

Segmental, 

GO 

18  6* 

86 

4  6 

Carlisle       "        .          .          .          . 

u 

Elliptical, 

65 

21 

89 

74 

Staines       •*.... 

" 

Segmental, 

74 

98 

24 

56 

Hutcheson"        .          .          .           • 

u 

M 

79 

18  6 

8  6 

46 

Jena          "         .          .          .          . 

" 

It 

71  9 

10  9 

6 

For  smaller  culverts  of  15  to  80  feet  span,  the  usual  construction  is  to  make  the  arch  from  1  foot  6 
inches  to  2  feet  deep.  Arches  in  stone  are  seldom  turned  less  than  1  foot  deep,  whatever  may  be  the 
span ;  brick  arches  for  less  than  10  feet  span  are  generallj  8  inches,  and  this  depth  is  required  by 
building  acts. 


Details  of  one  of  the  urches  and  centreing  of  Waterloo  Bridge. 

Waterloo  Bridge,  London,  hj  Rennie,  is  considered  a  masterpiece.  It  was  commenced  in  1810,  it  is 
a  level  bridge,  having  nine  arches,  each  120  feet  span,  and  85  feet  rise,  and  it  is  42  feet  4  inches  wide 
between  the  parapets. 

The  bridge  across  the  Seine,  at  Neuillj,  built  between  the  years  1768  and  1780,  bj  P^nett,  it  « 

624. 


Eleyation  of  one  of  the  arches  of  NeuOly  Bridge. 
625. 


'               ;==J^^g^^f^^^^:;^^<^=^            1 

_J 

.-'-[  i  L I  ^-^-''^'-i^^S^^^^^''^='=^^=^=^ 

'  1  1  '■■■■■■'  . 

hH-!J-^j.:.;j|pr — ^S^y^vJ 

.-■^-:4« 

jijmBh — f^S 

^^.--  j 

'    _1_  -"-     -\^^^ 

MjJ- '■J,JP,,"li      ^-      -    '^   J^JlH*^ 

P^~          '3 

^^^IME^^^Si 

TransvefBO  section  of  NeoIDy  Bridge. 
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mj  oeleliEated  stractore ;  it  is  also  a  lerel  bridge,  consistiiig  of  five  elliptic  arches,  each  of  128  feet 
iptn,  and  32  feet  rise. 

Ir<m  brid(ge$, — (The  most  popular  form  of  wrought  iron  bridges  in  England  is  the  tubular,  applied  on  a 
large  scale,  the  travel  being  in  the  interior,  as  at  the  Conway  and  Menai  Bridge.  See  CJonwat  Tubu- 
lar Bridge.  Or  girders  being  constructed  on  this  principle,  over  which  the  travel  passes.  See 
Strength  of  Materials.  The  first  bridge  of  this  latter  class,  in  this  country  at  least,  was  built  in 
1W6-7,  on  the  Baltimore  and  Susquehanna  Railroad,  by  James  Milholland.  Figs.  626,  627,  628, 
62^  represent  still  another  form  of  plate-iron  bridge,  as  designed  by  Mr.  Martin,  the  engineer,  to  carry 
the  railway  from  the  London  and  North- Western  Railway  to  the  East,  and  West  India  Docks.  '  It 
cames  the  railway  over  Randolph  street,  Camden  Town. 

The  peculiarity  consists  in  constructing  the  bridge  with  two 
FIf.  ««.— Side  View  of  Longitudinal    gide  girders,  each  of  a  single  web,  of  plates  of  iron,  71  feet  long, 
H*  »  »  .  «  .  ^^'l  «  .  1  -  in  rfh  6  ft.  7^  inches  high,  and  -j^  inches  thick ;  put  together  with  plates 
■^^■'■^■^™**^"^^~*^"*'  5  inches  wide,  overiapping  the  vertical  joints,  and  4-inch  rivets 
placed  8  inches  apart,  and  fixed  to  the  top  and  bottom  plates  by 
angle-iron  8  inches  wide,  and  }-inch  rivets.    The  bottom  plate  is 
2  ft.  8  in.  wide,  made  with  y\-inch  plates  in  lengths  of  8  feet 
each,  with  plates  overlapping  the  joints  6  in.  wide.    The  outer 
flange  is  curved  down  1  inch,  to  throw  off  the  wot ;  the  top  plate 
is  2  ft.  8  in.  girt,  made  with  -A-inch  plates,  excepting  the  three 
middle  plates,  which  are  f-inch  in  thickness ;  the  top  is  curved 
down  5  inches,  and  put  together  with  inch  rivets.    The  girders 

are  stiffened  by  eight  vertical  plates  on'  each  side  of  the  web,  of 

:ed  by  angle-iron  8  inches  wide,  and  |-inch  rivets  placed  4  inches  apart     There  are 
,--...  rpj^^  ^p  pj^^  j^  further  stiffened  by  stays  of 


fi 


^^M^^«aili^^ 


t 


i^^inch  iron,  i  ,       „ 

ilso  two  sinular  stiffeners  at  each  end,  of  |-inch  iron. 

T-iron,  5|  inches  wide  between  each  pair  of  stiffeners. 


f\g.  62T.~Enlftrged  Section  of  Girder,  showing 
the  Stiffeners, 


FIa  028.— Section  thron$rh  Oirder,  showing 
the  Btoys  to  Stiffen  the  Top  Plate. 


e  Hq 

t  Bo 

I  ^M* 

I  "H  • 

ftH  • 

"M  * 

*n  * 
•  H* 

•V*    •      •      o    i' fflp 

I  *  •!  w 


<//«' 


The  cross  girders  are  24  ft.  6  in.  long  and  1  ft^  4  in.  high»  made  ynth  |-inch  plates  in  three  lengtiis, 

and  stiffened   by  angle-iron 
Fig.  fi29.— Transverse  Section.  top  and  bottom,  and  on  each 

side,  8|  inches  wide,  and  fast- 
ened with    j-inch    rivets    4 
inches  apart     The    ends  ol 
these  cross  girders  rest  upon 
the  two  pirders  first  described. 
Fig.  629  is  a  crose  section 
of  the  bridge.     Fig.  626  is  a 
wde  view  of  part  ol'  one  of 
the  longitudinal  girders.    Hg. 
627  is  an  enlarged  section  of 
Fig  628  is  a  section  through  the  same  girder,  showing  the 
14 


J  showing  the  stiffeners. 
I  the  top  plata 
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Cast-iron  bridges. — ^Bridges  constracted  of  this  material  alone  are  nsaaUy  of  short  span  and  simple 
cirders.  See  Strength  of  Materials.  Cast  iron  as  a  material  is  not  considered  as  safe  as  wroaght 
^n  or  wood;  from  some  flaw,  from  frost,  or  from  sadden  jars,  it  gives  way  without  notiee ;  but  as  it  is 
stronger  per  square  inch  than  wrought  iron  in  resisting  a  crushing  force,  it  has  been  applied  in  oonnectioD 
with  wrought  Iron  where  the  strain  is  of  this  description.  Whipple's  bridge,  figs^  680, 1, 2, 8, 4,  is  a  bridge 
Af  tliis  description.     630 


H 


kL 


632. 


k. 


*'«>>'" 


Figi680  represents  the  elevation,  fig. 681  the  plan,  and  figs.  682, 8  and  4,  the  details  of  framing.  This 
bridge  conssts  of  two  iron  trusses  of  50  feet  span,  and  9  feet  hi^^.  What  would  be  called  the  vppe? 
choi^  consists  of  cast-iron  pipe,  6  inches  in  diameter,  and  \  inch  thid^  equal  to  9  square  inches — cost- 
iron  uprights  of  +  section,  and  8  feet  4  inches  apart  firom  centre  to  centre,  connect  the  upper  chord  on 
which  the  track  rests,  with  the  bottom  or  tie.  This  latter  is  of  \\  round  iron,  in  loops,  two  of  which, 
side  by  side,  constitute  the  tie  between  each  pur  of  uprights.  These  loops  pass  over  shoulders  at  the 
foot  of  the  uprights,  through  which  shoulders  pass  the  diagonal  1^  inch  wrought-iron  rods,  secured  and 
adjustable  by  nuts.  The  dimensions  of  all  parts  of  this  bridge  are  proportioned  to  the  strains  they  are 
to  receive,  and  were  calculated  to  withstand  a  rolling  weight  Sc  2,000  lbs.  per  running  fooL 
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The  'w^elflfat  of  one  trass  with  its  proportion  of  track  is  less  tlian  three  tons,  or  6,720  lbs.,  which  is 

eqrdTalen^  in  its  strain  to  8,860  lbs.  plaoed  on  the  centre  of  each  trass,  to  which  add  the  weight  at  the 

centre   to    a  load  of  2,000  lbs.  per  foot  ran,  viz.,  25,000  lbs.,  and  we  have,  as  the  weight  on  the  centre 

of  each  ^mss,  28,860  lbs. 

Tbe  Hider  iron  bridge,  of  which  fig.  685  is  an  isometrica!  view  of  the  method  of  framing,  is  also  a 

c(yinUiia'tion  of  wrought  and  cast-iron  in  the  form  of  a  trass,  bnt  it  is  deficient  in  strength.    The  npper 

M  is  of  cast-iron,  in  two  parts,  bolted  together,  and  "  breaking  joint,"  and  forming  a  T  section  of 

M  12  square  inches.    The  lower  chord  is  of  wronght-iron,  composed  of  two  plates,  each  4  inches 

bf^y  \sy  -^  inch  thick,  placed  side  hy  side,  with  an  interval  of  f  inch  between  them  to  receive  the  diag- 

oDi^To^    These  plates  also  *' break  joint,"  and  at  the  joints  have  an  additional  plate  of  the  same 

dep^  laid  thickness,  and  nearly  two  feet  in  length ;  the  whole  secured  together  bj  fonr  bolts,  two  on 

085. 


saeh  ude  of  the  joints.  The  uprights  or  posts  connecting  the  chords,  and  to  which  they  are  bolted, 
are  of  cast-iron,  about  8  feet  4  inches  apart,  of  an  H  section,  and  of  8  square  inches  in  area.  Through 
a  hole  in  the  centre  of  these  pass  the  diagonal  rods,  two  in  each  pannel,  of  wrought-iron  2  by  f  inches 
m  the  centre,  and  2^  by  5|-  inches  at  the  ends ;  these  are  also  bolted  to  the  top  and  bottom  chord, 

Bollman's  Bridge  is  stili  another  combination  of  the  same  sort,  but  differs  from  the  others  in 
that  there  is  no  l^ttom  chord  necessary.  The  top  ehord  and  posts  are  of  cast-iron,  and  the  bottom 
of  each  post  is  supported  by  rods  to  either  end  of  the  upper  chord.  It  may  be  considered  a  trussed 
cast-iron  beam.  The  principles  of  the  construction  wiU  be  readily  understood  from  the  description. 
The  largest  of  these  bridges  is  at  Harpei^s  Ferry,  and  they  are  used  considerably  on  the  line  of  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  Rail  Roftd. 

Fig.  636,  is  a  perspective 
view  of  a  part  of  Severson's  Iron 
Bridge,  near  the  abutment ;  it 
is  cambered  about  1  in  80  or 
100 — the  whole  combined  form- 
ing a  trussed  girder.  The  sides 
or  body  of  the  truss,  when 
made  of  cast-iron,  will  be  com- 
posed of  pieces,  or  voussoirs, 
correqtonding  in  all  parts  with 
the  axe  of  a  circle,  having  a 
▼erae  sine  of  1  to  a  chord  of 
80  or  100.  The  ends  and  joints 
between  the  voussoirs  being 
radii,  the  mun  ties  made  of 
^^  cables,  and  the  lower  and 
dipper  parts  of  Ibe  voussoirs^ 
"■^  fwm  three  concentric  arcs. 
In  fig.  687,  at  f  is  repre- 
sented a  portion  of  the  floor  as 
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leen  from  above ;  A,  the  upper  rail,  or  arc ;  G  G  and  H  H  the  quarter  braoes ;  E,  end  pieces.  At  B 
18  half  the  bridge  as  seen  from  below  ;  D  D,  bottom  of  end  pieces ;  C  C,  main  cables,  or  ties.  The 
sway-braces  and  under  side  of  girders  between  C  C  at  B. 

Wooden  Bridges. — The  simplest  form  of  bridges  is  of  course  composed  of  single  beams  oi  string- 
pieces  spanning  the  opening,  on  which  are  laid  the  floor-planks.  For  the  strength  of  such  beams,  see 
Strength  of  Materials.  But  as  such  constructions  are  onlj  applicable  to  small  spans,  framed  struc- 
tures become  necessazy.  We  proceed  therefore  to  investigate  the  general  principles  of  trussing,  i^plicable 
as  well  to  iron  as  wooden  constructions. 

Fig.1.  Commencing  with  the  simple  truss,  let  a  tc,  &  to  be  two 

vi  equal  braces  connected  at  the  foot  by  the  tie  a  5,  and  neglect- 

ing its  own  weight  for  the  present,  suppose  the  truss  to  sustain 
a  weight  W  at  the  point  w.  Draw  to  c  perpendicularly  to  the 
tie,  and  let  it  represent  in  magnitude  the  weight  W,  that  is  to 
say,  so  many  pounds  as  there  are  in  W ;  let  there  be  inches  or 
half-inches  or  any  convenient  unit  of  measure  in  to  c.  Draw 
c  dj  c  tf  respectively  parallel  to  w  6  and  aw  ;  now  by  the  com- 
position and  resolution  of  forces,  w  e,  measured  by  the  same 
scale  as  10  c,  will  represent  the  thrust  in  the  direction  of  to  ft, 
caused  by  the  weight  t^  c  or  W ;  and  w  d  likewise  eqtials  in  direction  and  magnitude  the  strain  or  thrust 
in  the  direction  of  the  brace  a  w.  We  suppose  the  framing  to  rest  at  the  points  a  and  h  on  immovable 
supports ;  of  course,  half  the  weight,  -^ W,  will  bear  on  each  support,  a  and  b ;  and  the  action  at  these 
points  will  be  compounded  of  a  vertical  pressure  equal  to  ^W,  and  a  horizontal  strain  or  tension  in  tho 

a  c 
direction  a  6,  equivalent  to  ^  W  For  drawing  d  «,  parallel  to  a  5,  bisecting  in  /<f /represents  the 

tension  on  the  tie  a  b.  For  when  thrte  forces  are  in  equUibrio  about  a  pointy  if  iwo  of  then 
are  represented  in  direction  and  magnitude  by  the  iwo  sides  of  a  triangle,  the  third  side  of  this  triangle 
must  represent  in  direction  and  magnitude  the  third  force.  Now  the  point  a  is  acted  upon  by 
three  forces :  an  upward  resistance  equivalent  to  ^  W,  a  pressure  iu  the  direction  w  a  equal  to  d  w,  and 
the  tension  of  the  tie  a  b  which  will  be  the  third  side  of  the  triangle  of  which  the  other  two  are  d  w  and 
f  w,  that  is,  df ;  and  in  the  similar  triangles  w  df,  to  a  c,  dw:  fw::  aw:  c  w  ;  and  dfi  fwz  :  ac: 
c  wf  or  the  strain  in  the  direction  of  a  to  bears  the  same  relation  to  ^  ^V  that  a  w  bears  to  c  to,  and  the 

a  c 
tension  on  the  tie  bears  the  same  relation  ^o  ^  W  that  a  c  bears  to  <?  to,  or  tension  =  -J  W On  the 

supposition  that  the  braces  are  of  different  len^hs,  or  the  weight  not  Immediately  over  the  centre  of  the 
tie  a  b,  we  should  still  have  the  respective  strains  determined  m  the  same  manner.  Thus  to  c  represent- 
ing the  weight  to,  sustained  by  the  braoes  a  w  and  b  to.  Completing  the  parallelogram  on  this  as  a 
diagonal  wim  the  direction  of  Uie  forces  for  the  sides,  and  drawing  d  f  parallel  to  the  tie  a  6,  we  have 
as  the  result  of  this  arrangement  an  inequality  in  the  action  of  the  weight  on  the  points  a  and  b,  w  f 
Fig.  2.  represents  the  weight  on  the  point  a,  and  /  c  represents  the  weight 

to  on  the  point  b ;  and  the  side  of  the  triangle  to  i  /  as  in  the  first 

case,  represents  all  the  forces  in  operation  on  the  point  a— via. :  v  f 
(the  weight  on  a)  which  bears  the  same  relation  to  to  c  (or  the 
whole  weight)  that  c  b  bears  to  the  whole  tie  ab,  dw^  the  stnun 
on  the  brace  a  to,  and  df  the  horizontal  tension  in  the  directioQ  of 
the  tie  a  b. 

To  determine  these  strains  in  terms  of  the  given  dimensions,  aa 
in  the  first  example,  we  have  (taking  for  convenience  of  calculataoa 
a  c  as  some  multiple  of  a  ft,  say  ^)  by  similar  triangles,  d  to :  fw: 
awicw,  and  df :  fw : :  a  c:  cw;  or  the  strain  in  the  direction  of 

aw  tt  c 

a  w  bears  tho  same  relation  to  1  to  that  a  w  bears  to  c  to;  or  rf  to  =  1  W and  d  /*  =  4  W  —  or 

the  strain  on  any  hracCy  will  be  as  the  length  of  the  brace^  divided  by  its  height,  andthe  tensions  on  the  tie  wiU 
he  inversely  as  the  height  of  the  braces,  , 

The  first  expression,  of  the  strain  on  the  brace,  is  the  cosecant  of  the  angle  of  inclination  of  the 
brace ;  and  the  tension  on  the  tie  is  the  cotangent  of  the  same  angle. 

We  have  shown  the  method  to  be  pursued  in  calculating  the  strains  on  the  respective  braoes  or  raft- 
ers, and  ties  or  chords  of  a  piece  of  framing,  which  may  be  either  a  truss  for  a  roof,  or  for  a  bridge  in 
its  simplest  form. 

For  short  spans  of  either  roof  or  bridge,  say  from  thirty 
to  forty  feet,  either  of  the  two  following  forms  may  be 
used :  The  simplest  is  that  shown  in  fig.        ,  the  tmsi 
resting  on  the  points  a  a',  and  the  roadway  bearing  on 
those  points,  and  on  cross  bearers  at  the  points  c  and  d. 
This  form  of  truss  is,  however,  less  economical  than  that 
of  fig.        ,  and  less  rigid. 
For  the  purpose  of  comparison,  take  a^',  in  figs. 
,  divided  into  three  equal  parts  at  the  points  c  and 
d,  and  suppose,  with  the  same  height  6  c  to  the  two 
trasses,  the  points  6'  ft  to  be  loaded  with  a  weight,  w. 
Now  it  is  clear  that  the  weight  on  the  points  a  and  a'  is  the  same  in  each  truss,  but  the  tension  on 
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die  tie  ia  in  the  case  of  fig.    4,    at  a,  —  w ;  but  the  tension  on  the  tie  of  fig,     8  i%  as  before  shown, 


Sac        1  ad 
86c        Wd^' 


be 


Substituting  in  this  expression  the  value  of  a  (2,  which  ^^2  acy  and  of  5'  d^  which 
i  ac 

—  6  c,  we  have  the  tension  ^  o"r~  ^»  which  is  \  greater  than  in  the  case  of  fig.  4,  of  course  re- 
quiring |  more  material;  which  excess  is  not  offsetted  by  the  additional  material  required  in  th« 
braces  hd^h"  c,  of  fig.   4,     which  is  the  preferable  form,  ^ 

unless  the  abutments  sustain  the  thrust ;  for  in  the  latter  i  -l* 

esse  in  fig.    4,    the  braces  h'  c^h  d  cannot  act  directly  on 
the  abutments,  as  they  may  do  in  the  case  of  fig.  8. 

Extending  our  investigation  to  longer  spans,  of  say  from 
40  to  80  feet,  the  number  of  bearing  points  for  the  distri- 
batioD  of  the  weight  being  increas^  in  the  proportion  of 
the  length,  a  comparison  analogous  to  the  preceding,  will 
Aaw  the  most  economical  arrangement  for  the  timber  of 
loch  a  bridge.     The  independent  brace  for  each  point  of 

npport,  throwing  their  weight  directly  on  the  abutments,  is  found  not  to  be  so  economical  as  the  intro- 
da^on  of  a  straining  piece  between  the  heads  of  the  verticals. 


of  the  same  span  and  rise,  and  divided  into  five  eq-aal 
5. 


Tftkiog  the  two  trusses  fig.  5  and  6, 
ipacea,  giving  fonr  points  of  support  for  the 
ktd,  i^ch  we  will  suppose  to  be  distributed 
equally  at  tiie  several  points. 

In  teuss  %.  5,  let  a  a'  s=  5  and  ah^bc 
each  =  1.  Let  vj  c^h  and  to  b  =-  ^h. 
The  points  aw  www  a'  may  be  conadered 
is  pobts  in  a  circular  arch,  and  in  equilibrio 
uoder  the  weights  wwww. 

The  horizontal  thrust  on  the  tie,  produced 

3  «?. 
by  the  weights  w  w  &c.,  is  ^  -r— 
h 
ToTj  as  already  shown,  the  action  of  ten- 
BOQ  in   this  case   will  be  represented  by 
fl6^o6_^3w^__8«j 

In  the  case  of  the  independent  braces,  fig.  6  bemg  an  equal  space  and  rise,  a  a  and  h,  and  loaded 
with  the  same  weight  at  the  point,  w  w,  &c.  Each  pair  of  braces  will  exert  a  certain  thrust,  and  the 
tenaoQ  on  the  tie  will  be  expressed  by  the  sum  of  the  several  thrusts  produced  by  all  the  weights,  or 

Jr-+}-T-+j-r-+3    r-  —  -r-i«the  tension  on  the  tie,  which  is  ^  greater  than  in  fig.   6,    hence 

h  h  h  h  h 

this  latter  form  of  truss  would  require  more  timber  than  that  of  fig.  5,  to  bear  the  same  load ;  and 
ittended  with  the  inconvenience  of  the  long  braces,  which  would  not  bear  the  thrust  communicated  to 
diem  as  advantageously,  as  the  shorter  pieces  in  fig.  5,  but  on  the  other  hand  the  condition  of  equi- 
Sbrimn  may  be  disregarded,  as  the  weight  may  be  removed  from  any  of  the  braces  without  destroying 
die  stability  of  the  structure,  whereas  m  fig.  6,  to  remove  the  weight  from  either  of  the  points  tr, 
vocdd  destroy  the  eqtiilibrium,  and  the  truss  would  yield  at  once ;  to  prevent  this  a  system  of  bracing 
is  introduced  between  the  verticals  (on  the  dotted  lines),  making  the  whole  amount  of  timber  about  the 
nsie,  probably,  as  in  fig.  6,  yet  the  truss  with  diagonal  braces  between  the  verticals,  is  preferable 
to  that  in  which  independent  pairs  of  braces  sustain  the  points  at  which  the  weight  is  applied,  although 
die  latter,  as  before  remarked,  is  less  liable  to  change  of  shape  by  a  variable  load ;  the  practical  incon> 
veniences  attending  the  construction  of  this  form  of  truss,  however,  render  it  every  way  inferior  to  the 
odier  for  long  spans. 

This  form  of  diagonal  bracing  is  the  key  to  almost  all  our 
bridge  constructions ;  we  therefore  extract  from  Haupt  the 
principles  of  bracing  and  counter-bracing. 

If  the  trass,  fig.  7,  be  loaded  at  c^  the  effect  of  the  oblique 
force  c'  a  upon  the  angle  c,  evidently,  is  to  force  it  upwards, 
tsd  this  would  be  the  diagonal  of  a  parallelogram  constructed  upon  a  c  and  c  c. 

This  result  is  of  the  greatest  practical  importance,  and  the  existence  of  a  force  acting  upwards  appears 
to  have  been  overlooked  by  many  practical  builders,  as  in  some  very  important  structures  no  means 
hare  been  nsed  to  guard  against  its  effects. 

The  consequence  is,  that  in  a  straight  as  well  as  in  an  arched  truss,  a  weight  at  one  side  produces  a 
tendency  to  rise  at  the  odier  side. 

The  efifect  of  this  upward  force  is  to  compress  the  diagonals  in 
die  direction  of  the  dotted  lines,  and  extend  them  in  the  direction 
of  the  braces;  but  as  the  braces,  from  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  nsually  connected  with  Uie  frame,  are  not  capable^  of 
opporing  any  force  of  extension,  it  follows  that  the  only  resist- 
ance is  that  which  is  due  to  the  weight  and  inertia  of  a  part 

of  the  structure.  When  the  load  is  imiform  this  is  sufficient,  because  the  weight  on  one  side  is 
baknced  by  an  equal  weight  upon  the  other,  and  every  part  is  in  equilibritmi.    But  when  the  bridge 
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is  subjected  to  the  action  of  a  heavy  weight,  as  a  locomotive  en^^ne  or  a  loaded  car  rapidly  passing 
over  it,  and  acting  with  impulsive  energy  upon  every  part  at  dSo^rent  instants,  it  is  obvious  &iat  no 
adequate  resistance  is  offered  by  a  truss  composed  of  only  the  three  series  of  timbers  already  described. 
Yet  we  find  that  such  a  truss  lias  been  used  for  a  large  proportion  of  the  bridges  that  have  been  erected, 
sometimes  with,  and  sometimes  without  the  addition  of  an  arch,  an  appendage  which,  although  it  addd 
to  the  vertical  strength,  diminishes  but  little  the  effect  of  the  force  under  consideration.  No  one  who 
has  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  it,  can  have  failed  to  notice  the  great  vibration  produced  in  such 
bridges  by  the  jmssage  of  a  loaded  vehicle.  In  long  bridges,  the  undulations  produced  by  the  passags 
of  a  car  can  be  felt  at  the  distance  of  several  spans. 

The  remedy  for  this  defect  is  obvious ;  it  is  only  necessary  to  prevent  the  diagonal,  in  the  direc^on 
of  the  dotted  line,  from  shortenmg,  or  in  the  direction  of  the  brace  from  lengthening,  and  the  upward 
force  will  be  effectually  resisted. 

This  requires  either  that  counter-braces  should  be  introduced  in  the  direction  of  the  dotted  diagonals 
of  the  last  figure,  or  that  the  braces  themselves  should  be  capable  of  acting  as  ties,  or  additional  tics 
placed  in  the  direction  of  the  braces. 

It  follows,  fhmi  the  preceding  exhibition  of  the  efibct  of  a  variable  load,  that  no  bridge,  either  straight 
or  arched,  which  is  designed  for  the  passage  of  vehicles,  and  particularly  of  railroad  trains,  should  be 
constructed  without  counter-bracing  or  dlngonal  ties.  It  is  only  in  aqueducts,  when  the  load  is  always 
uniform,  that  they  can  with  any  propriety  be  omitted. 

Effects  of  eoutUer-hraeing, — ^The  consideration  cf  the  action  of  counter-braces  loads  to  some  very 
singular  but  important  results. 

Let  the  truss  be  loaded  with  a  weight  so  as  to  produce  some  deflection,  it  has  been  shown  that  the 
diagonals  in  the  direction  of  the  braces  will  be  compressed,  and  in  the  direction  of  the  counter-braces 
extended.  Suppose  that  the  extension  of  the  last  named  diagonals  is  sufficient  to  leave  an  appreciable 
interval  between  the  end  of  the  counter-brace  and  the  joint  against  which  it  abuts,  and  that  into  this 
interval  a  key,  or  wedge  of  hard  wood  or  iron,  is  tightly  introduced ;  it  is  evident  that,  upon  the  re- 
moval of  the  weight,  £e  truss,  by  virtue  of  its  elasticity,  would  tend  to  regain  its  orig^al  position ;  but 
this  it  cannot  do,  in  consequence  of  the  wedges  at  the  ends  of  the  counter-braces,  which  prevent  the 
dotted  diagonals  from  recovering  their  ori^nal  length,  and  the  truss  is  therefore  forcibly  held  in  the 
position  in  which  the  weight  left  it ;  the  reaction  of  the  counter-braces  producing  the  same  effect  that 
was  produced  by  the  weight,  and  continuing  the  same  strain  upon  the  ties  and  braces. 

The  singular  consequence  necessarily  results  from  this,  that  the  passage  of  a  load  produces  no  addi- 
tional strain  upon  any  of  the  timbers,  but  actually  leaves  some  of  them  without  any  strain  at  all. 

».  To  render  the  truth  of  thb  assertion  more  clear,  we  will  confine  our- 

selves to  the  consideration  of  a  single  rectangle,  and  suppose  that  the 
effect  of  the  flexure  caused  by  an  applied  weight  has  been  to  extend  the 
diagonal  A  C  by  a  length  equal  A|>,  and  to  oompress  the  brace  B  D  by 
» an  equal  amount. 

The  point  p  will  evidently  be  drawn  away  from  A,  leaving  the  interval 
A  />.  LT  a  wedge  be  tightly  fitted  into  this  interval,  without  being  forci- 
bly driven,  it  evidently  can  have  no  action  upon  the  frame  so  long  as  the 
weight  continues ;  but  upon  the  removal  of  the  weight  it  becomes  forcibly 
compressed,  in  consequence  of  the  effort  of  the  truss,  by  virtue  of  its  elas- 
ticity, to  return  to  its  former  position.  This  effort  is  resisted  by  the  reaction  of  the  wedge,  which  causes 
a  strain  upon  the  counter-brace  A  C  sufficient  to  counteract  the  elasticity  of  the  truss ;  and  as  no  changs 
of  fiffure  can  take  place,  it  follows  that  the  brace  B  D  cannot  recover  its  original  length,  and  therefore 
contmues  as  much  compressed  as  it  was  by  the  action  of  the  weight. 

The  efiect  of  a  weight  equal  to  that  first  applied  will  be  to  relieve  the  counter-brace  A  C,  without 
adding  in  the  slightest  degree  to  the  strain  upon  B  D. 

As  regards  the  effects  upon  the  chords,  it  is  evident  that  the  strains  arc  only  partial,  and  tend  to 
counteract  each  other.  The  maximum  strain  in  the  centre  is  estimated  by  the  force  which  would  be 
required  to  hold  the  half  truss  in  equilibrium  if  the  other  half  be  removed ;  and  this  is  dependent  only 
on  the  weight  and  dimensions  of  the  truss.  In  fact,  if  we  examine  the  parallelogram  A  B  C  D,  we 
find  that  the  effect  of  wedging  the  diagonals  will  be  to  produce  strains  acting  in  opposite  directions  at 
A  and  B,  and  destroying  each  other^s  effects ;  the  strains  produced  by  wedging  anv  rectangle  cannot 
therefore  be  continued  to  the  next,  and  of  course  can  have  no  influence  upon  the  maximum  forces  at  the 
centre. 

As  the  vibration  of  a  bridge  is  caused  principally  by  the  effort  to  recover  its  original  figure  after  the 
compression  produced  by  a  passing  load,  it  follows  that  if  thb  effort  is  resisted,  the  vibration  must  be 
greatly  diminished,  or  almost  entirely  destroyed. 

This  accounts  for  the  surprising  stiffness  which  is  found  to  result  from  a  well-arranged  system  of 
counter-braces, 

JncKftation  of  braces, — 1.  The  braces  must  not  be  so  long  as  to  yield  by  lateral  flexure. 

2.  The  chords  being  unsupported  in  the  intervals  between  the  ties,  these  intervals  must  be  limited 
by  the  condition  that  no  injurious  flexure  shall  be  produced  by  the  passage  of  a  load.  On  the  other 
hand,  as  the  tics  approach  each  other,  the  angle  of  the  brace  increases;  and  when  the  intervals  become 
small,  the  number  of  ties  and  braces  is  greatly  increased,  and  with  them  the  weight  of  the  structure. 

The  true  limit  of  the  intervals  can  be  readily  determined  when  the  size  of  the  diords  and  the  max- 
imum load  are  known ;  for  it  should  evidently  be  such  that  when  the  load  is  at  the  middle,  the  flexure 
should  not  exceed  a  given  amount 

Figs.  638  and  689  represent  bridges  of  which  the  braces,  posts  and  chords  are  entirely  of  wood,  but 
in  more  common  forms  wrought  iron  is  used  for  such  parts  as  are  subjected  to  tension. 
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The  most  popular  form  of  bridge  in  use  in  this  countay  is  Howe's  trnss,  similar  in  form  to  fig.  8,  tiM 
bottom  and  top  chords  being  composed  of  timber  in  several  thicknesses,  the  main  braces  beioig  doable, 
and  the  oonnter-braces  single,  the  tension  rod  or  post  being  of  iron.  The  braces  abut  on  an  angnla* 
block  either  of  wood  or  iron,  and  the  tension  rods  pass  through  the  centre  of  the  block. 

In  Pratt's  bridge  the  posts  are  wood,  and  suspension  rods  supply  the  place  of  braces. 

The  peculiarity  of  McCallum's  bridge,  is  in  the  arrangement  through  which  the  arched  upper  chord 
by  means  of  the  arch>braces  bearing  on  the  abutment,  together  with  the  counter-brace  tension>rodf 
acting  on  the  lower  chord,  conduce  to  a  unifonnity  of  action  highly  advantageous  to  the  durability  of 
the  bridge. 

Sttspension  Bridges. — ^Various  opinions  have  been  entertained  as  to  the  form  best  adapted  for  the  ob- 
jects of  a  suspension  bridge.  These  objects  are, — 1st,  the  obtaining  a  roadway  across  a  river  in  a  po- 
sition where  it  is  necessary  to  allow  the  passage  of  vessels  beneath  it,  and  where  it  is  not  possible  to 
form  piers  or  abutments  sufficiently  close  together  to  allow  of  an  ordinary  arch  being  constructed.  2d, 
the  judicious  arrangement  of  the  suspending  chains,  rods,  and  roadway  bearers,  to  effect  the  greatest 
firmness  and  rigidity  with  the  least  expenditure  of  material 

The  difierent  forms  may  be  arranged  under  the  following  heads.  First, — those  in  which  the  plank- 
ing of  the  roadway,  (except  a  small  portion  near  the  abutments,)  rests  solely  on  the  main  suspending 
chains,  as  in  Chinese  bridges  generally,  and  some  iu  South  America. 

Second, — those  in  which  the  roadway  side  beams,  carrying  tJie  planking,  railing,  &c.,  arc  only  con- 
nected with  the  main  suspending  chains  by  verticid  rods,  as  in  the  Menai  Bridge  and  numerous  others. 

Third, — those  in  which  the  roadway  platform  is  entirely  supported  by  ropes,  chiius,  or  wires  proceed- 
ing obliquely  from  the  top  of  the  abutments,  as  in  some  bridges  of  rope,  canes,  or  bamboos  in  Asia,  and 
light  wire  bridges  in  Europe. 

Fourth, — those  in  which  the  roadway  platform  is  partly  supported  by  ropes,  chains,  or  wires  proceed- 
ing obliquely  fi:x>m  the  top  of  the  abutments,  partly  by  rods  descending  obliquely  firom  the  main  chains, 
and  partly  by  the  main  suspending  chains  tliemselves ;  which  last  diminishing  in  weight  as  they  ap- 
proach the  middle  of  the  span,  are  linked  to  the  central  portion  of  the  roadway  by  abort  rods,  which 
bemg  nearly  in  continuation  of  the  upper  parts  of  the  main  chains,  would,  if  strong  enough,  support 
that  part  of  the  roadway,  and  complete  the  curve,  rendering  the  central  link  of  the  (3iain  nearly  nnne- 
oessary. 

In  all  suspension  bridges,  chains  are  carried  from  the  top  of  the  abutments  to  the  rear,  and  called 
back  chains.  There  is  one  of  these  to  each  of  the  bridge  chains,  whether  they  carry  the  lods  on  each 
side,  as  in  those  of  the  second  doss,  or  go  directly  to  the  platform,  as  in  the  third  and  fomth  classes. 
These  back  chains  are  connected  witli  links  secured  on  the  top  of  cast  iron  saddles  on  the  abutments  at 
one  end,  and  firmly  bolted  to  cast  iron  anchor  plates  or  blocks  of  masonxy  in  the  solid  ground  or  rock 
at  the  other. 

In  the  annexed  plate  is  shown  an  elevation  of  the  Niagara  Falls  Suspension  Bridge,  constructed  by 
John  Roebling,  G.  E.  of  the  United  States.  This  bridge  has  a  span  of  821  feet  4  inches,  from  centre  to 
centre  of  towers.  Its  form  is  a  slightly  curved  hollow  beam  or  box,  of  a  depth  of  18  feet;  width  of 
bottom  24  feet,  and  of  top  26  feet.  The  lower  floor  is  used  for  common  travel,  while  the  upper  is  aj>- 
propriat«d  to  railway  business  and  sidewalks.  The  two  floors  are  connected  by  two  trusses  of  a  simple 
construction,  so  arranged  that  its  resisting  action  operates  both  ways,  tq)  as  well  as  doum.  The  suspen- 
ders are  5  feet  apart.  The  beams  of  the  upper  and  lower  floor  are  connected  by  posts  arranged  in 
pairs,  leaving  a  space  between  for  the  admission  of  the  truss  rods,  which  extend  each  way  to  the  fourth 
pair  of  posts  at  an  angle  of  45"*.  These  rods  therefore  cross  each  other  and  form  a  diamond  woi^ 
They  are  1  inch  diameter,  their  screw  ends  1^  inch. 

There  are  4  cables  of  10  inches  diameter,  each  composed  of  3,640  wires  of  small  No.  9  gange,  60  wires 
forming  one  square  inch  of  solid  section,  making  the  solid  section  of  each  cable  60.40  square  inches, 
wrapping  not  included.  Each  of  the  four  large  cables  is  composed  of  seven  smaller  ones,  which  are 
called  strands.  Each  strand  contains  520  wires ;  one  of  these  forms  the  centre,  the  six  others  being 
placed  around  it ;  the  ends  of  the  strands  are  passed  around  and  confined  in  cast-iron  shoes,  which  also 
receive  the  wrought  iron  pin  that  forms  a  connection  with  the  anchor  chains.  During  the  wri4)ping 
process  the  whole  mass  of  wire  was  saturated  with  oil  and  paint,  which,  together  with  the  wrapper,  will 
protect  the  cables  effectually  against  all  oxidation.  There  are  64  diagonal  stays,  of  If  inch  diameter 
rope,  above  the  floors,  equally  distributed  among  the  four  cables^  Thoy  are  fastened  to  the  suspenders 
by  small  wrappings,  so  as  to  form  staight  lines ;  they  are  not  continued  over  the  towers  to  the  anchor- 
age, but  are  secured  to  the  saddles,  and  allowed  to  move  with  them.  To  the  under  »de  of  the  lower 
floor  56  stays  are  attached,  which  are  anchored  in  the  rocks  below,  and  occupy  positions  calculated  to 
insure  against  horizontal  as  well  as  vertical  motions.  The  anchorage  of  the  back  chains  was  formed 
by  sinking  8  shafts  into  the  solid  limciitone  rock  that  here  composes  the  uppermost  stratum  of  the 
clifiBs.  Three  of  the  pits  on  the  New  York  side  are  sunk  to  a  depth  of  25  feet.  The  fourth  one, 
south-east,  was  sunk  only  18  feet,  on  account  of  the  great  influx  of  water,  and  difficulty  of  baling. 
The  surface  of  the  rock  on  the  Canada  side  being  10  feet  higher  than  on  the  New  York  side,  the  depth 
of  the  shafts  was  increased  that  much,  and  the  height  of  the  towers  above  reduced  in  proportion.  Each 
shaft  has  a  cross  section  of  8  x  7  feet,  enlarged  at  the  bottom  to  a  chamber  of  8  reet  square.  The 
anchor  chains  are  composed  of  9  links,  all  of  which  are  7  feet  long,  except  the  uppermost  or  last  one, 
which  is  10  feet.  The  first  or  lowest  link  is  composed  of  7  bars,  7  x  14  inches,  and  is  secured  to  a 
cast-iron  anchor  plate  by  a  pin  of  3}-  inches  diameter  ground  upon  its  seat  The  next  link  is  com- 
posed of  6  bars  of  the  same  size,  and  2  half  bars  on  the  outside.  The  aggregate  section  of  each  is  69 
superficial  inches ;  from  the  fourth  link  up,  the  link  on  the  chain  curves  and  the  section  is  gradually 
jioreased  to  98  superficial  inches. 

On  the  top  of  each  column  a  cast-iron  plate  was  laid  down,  well  bedded  io  cement,  8  feet  square 
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and  2^  inches  thick,  and  rtnngdiened  by  three  psrallel  flanges  for  the  reception  of  two  independent  «id- 
diet.  Eadi  saddle  reets  on  ten  cast-iron  rollers,  5  inches  in  diameter  and  25|-  Inches  long,  placed  close 
tosedier.  The  oidinaiy  pressure  npon  each  tower  being  about  500  too^  makes  each  roller  bear  25 
tool  These  rollers  admit  of  a  slight  movement  of  the  saddles,  whenever  the  equilibrium  between 
&  land  and  tlie  snspension  cables  is  distuibed,  either  by  changes  of  temperature  or  by  passing  trains. 
The  sQOcesB  of  this  extraordinary  bridge  may  now  be  considered  as  established.  The  trains  of  the 
Kcw  Yoik  Central,  and  of  the  Great  Western  Rail  Road  in  Canada,  have  been  crossing  regularly  since 
in  oomplctioo,  averaging  OfW  thirty  trips  per  day.  *      ,     ^.     , 

BRONZING.    Impnwements  in  tks  Brasnnff  and  Bronzing  the  surfaces  of  tteel,  iron,  <&<?.,  by  Charles 
k  h  Saiaede  of  Paris.    This  invention  consists  in  coating  cast-iron,  steel,  lead,  zinc,  and  tin,  with 
""  brass  or  bronze,  by  means  of  a  galvanic  battery.    The  solution  to  be  used 

consists  of  6,000  parts,  by  weight,  of  distilled  water,  610  parts  suboar- 
bonate  of  potass,  25  parts  chloride  of  copper,  48  parts  of  sulphate  of  zinc, 
805  parts  of  nitrate  of  ammonia,  and  12  parts  of  cyanide  of  potassium 
The  cyanide  of  potassium  is  dissolved  by  itself,  in  about  120  parts  of  dis 
tilled  water  taken  from  ihe  above  quantity.  The  other  salts  above  men 
tioned  (except  the  nitrate  of  ammonia)  are  then  added  to  the  remainder  oi 
the  water,  and  the  mixture  fs  heated  to  from  144'  to  172'  Fahrenheit, 
when  they  are  oiitirdy  dissolved  the  nitrate  of  ammonia  is  added,  and  the 
solution  allowed  to  stand  24  hours ;  the  solution  of  the  cyanide  of  potas- 
sium is  then  added,  and  the  whole  allowed  to  stand  till  it  is  qmte  clear ;  the 
dear  solution  is  tiien  to  be  drawn  off  with  a  siphon,  and  put  in  the  decom- 
posing trough.  The  subject  to  be  covered  wWi  brass  is  then  to  be  attach- 
to  liie  zinc  pole  of  a  batteiy ;  and  to  the  other  pole  of  the  battery  a  lai^ 
plate  of  brass  is  to  be  attached,  which  must  be  also  immersed  in  the  solu- 
tion. The  battery  must,  the  patentee  says,  be  a  powerful  one :  he  advises 
to  use  Bunsen's  or  Grove's.  When  it  is  intended  to  bronze,  instead  of  the 
48  parts  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  25  parts  of  chloride  of  tin  must  be  used ;  the 
other  ingredients  are  to  remain  tiie  same.  Another  solution  recommended 
by  the  patentee,  consists  of  5,000  parts  of  distilled  water,  15  parts  of  chlo- 
ride of  copper,  85  parts  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  500  parts  of  subcarbonate  of 
potass,  and  50  parts  of  cyanide  of  potassium  for  brassing ;  and  for  bronzr 
ing,  12  parte  of  chloride  of  tin,  instead  of  the  85  parts  of  sulphate  of  zinc  ; 
iMs  solution,  the  patentee  says,  must  be  used  at  a  temperature  of  from  25° 
to  86**  cent.  The  proportions^  the  patentee  says,  may  be  varied  within 
certain  limits. 
BUCKET-WHEELS.    See  Water-whislb. 

BUFFING  APPARATUS.  A  contrivance  for  receiving  the  shock  of  a 
oollisipn  between  railway  carriages,  consisting  of  powerful  springs  and 
framing. 

The  buffing  apparatus  first  used  upon  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
Railway  counted  of  elliptic  iron  springs,  or  bows,  of  several  thicknesses, 
placed  transversely  across  the  middle  oC  the  frame-work  of  the  carriage 
which  received  the  shock  of  whatever  blows  or  jerks  the  bufifer-headsmi^t 
receive,  by  the  aid  of  rods  communicating  with  the  same.  Mr.  Bergin,  of 
Dublin,  contrived  an  improved  buffing  apparatus  for  the  carriages  of  the 
Dublin  and  Kingstown  Railway. 

It  is  supported  upon  the  axles  of  the  wheels,  and  is  totally  unconnected 
with  the  frame  of  the  carriage,  whereby  it  does  not  partake  of  the  rise  and 
fall  of  the  latter,  according  to  the  weight  acting  upon  the  vertical  springs  ; 
and  two  strong  iron  rods  are  passed  through  ^e  whole  length  of  the  car- 
riage, which  rest  upon  small  rollers,  to  which  the  bufiisr-heads  are  attached, 
SfHral  q>ringfl  being  wound  round  them,  which  receive  the  efi'ect  of  all 
diooks,  by  uie  help  of  collars  formed  upon  the  rods,  and  the  introduction 
of  stops  to  the  ^ringa. 

On  American  Rail  Road  Cars  the  coupling  and  buffing  apparatuses  are 
usually  combined  in  one.  The  cars  are  attached  to  each  other  by  a  single 
link  of  chain,  inserted  in  the  jaws  of  the  buflbr-heads,  and  retained  by  iron 
pins  passing  down  through  the  bufibr-heads  and  links.  This  arrangement  is 
sometimes  made  self-acting,  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  standing  between 
the  cars  to  insert  the  links  and  pins.  The  buffing  bars  are  of  iron,  with 
convex  heads  at  their  points  of  junction,  and  bear  against  springs,  attached 
to  the  bottom  of  the  car,  the  draught  acting  from  the  centre. 

To  obviate  the  oscillations  of  cars  and  wagons,  which  pralace  strains 
on  the  axles  and  other  parts,  injury  to  the  read-way,  and  deterioration 
<MoaorB«rffii^Biifli«       ^  flight;  the  oonnection between  the  parte  of  a  train  should  resemble 
AppwatiML  as  mvuSi  as  possible  the  jointing  of  the  vertebne  in  an  animaTs  back-bone 

ij  vhich  means  the  lateral  action  of  a  car  would  be  neutralised  by  the  support  of  the  neighboring 
onei.  The  methods  at  present  adopted  for  coupling  and  drawing  trains  are  open  to  great  improvement. 
TV  mode  of  coupling  cars  in  fireight  trains  without  spring-buSers  or  draw-bars  is  liable  to  lead  to 
■rodents  from  the  play  which  must  necessarily  be  allowed  between  the  cars  to  admit  of  their  ffoing 
muid  enrres,  ance  each  time  the  speed  is  skckened,  the  oars  close  up,  and  at  a  fV^sh  start  the  chains 
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aro  exposed  to  a  sudden  jerk.  The  best  mode  of  oonnection  is  the  coupling  screw,  by  means  of  yHhUk 
the  cars  are  drawn  together  so  that  the  bofibrs  are  pressed  into  close  contact,  and  their  firings  a  litde 
compressed.  In  this  manner  the  train  is  formed  into  one  complete  odnmn,  and  the  change  of  ^eed  to 
which  it  is  subject  does  not  produce  the  partial  collision  mentioned. 

BUHL-WORK,  OR  BOOL-WORE.  The  terms  appear  to  be  oormpted  from  Boule,  the  name  of  the 
original  inventor,  and  now  refer  to  any  two  materials  of  contrasted  colors  inlaid  with  the  saw.  In 
France  this  kind  of  inlaid  work  is  called  marqueterie.  It  consists  in  representing  flowers,  animali. 
landscapes,  and  other  objects,  in  their  proper  tints,  by  inlaying.  It  also  includes  geometrical  patterns 
composed  of  angular  pieces  laid  down  in  succession,  as  in  ordinary  veneering,  and  is  chiefly  used  in  or- 
namentmg  cabinet  work.  In  buhl-work  the  patterns  generally  consist  -of  continuous  lines,  as  in  the 
honey-suckle  ornament  Two  pieces  of  veneer  of  equal  size,  such  as  ebony  and  holly,  are  scraped 
evenly  on  both  sides,  and  glued  together,  with  a  piece  of  paper  between.  Another  piece  of  paper  is 
also  glued  outside  one  of  the  veneers,  and  on  this  the  pattern  is  drawn.  A  small  hole  is  then  made 
for  the  introduction  of  the  saw,  a  spot  being  chosen  where  the  puncture  will  not  be  noticed. 

The  saws  used  in  buhl-work  are  of  peculiar  construction,  and  of  different  sizes.  The  frames  are  of 
wood  or  metal ;  three  pieces  of  wood  halved  and  glued  together  constitute  the  three  sides  of  a  i^otande ; 
two  pieces  are  then  glued  upon  each  side,  each  at  an  angle  of  46"*  across  the  comers ;  the  whole  when 
thoroughly  dry  is  then  cut  round  to  the  desired  curve.  Screws  fbr  giving  tension  to  the  blade  are 
commonly  added,  but  seldom  used,  as  the  frame  is  only  sprung  together  at  the  moment  of  fixing  the 
saw,  and  by  its  reaction  stiffens  the  blade.  A  handle  is  attached  to  the  saw  frame  at  ^  bottom.  la 
the  piercing  saw  of  metal  the  height  from  the  blade  to  the  frame  is  usually  eight  inches,  and  in  the 
ordinary  buhl-saw  of  wood  from  twelve  to  twenty  inches,  to  avoid  the  angles  of  uurgo  work. 

The  buhl-cutter  sits  astride  a  horse  or  long  narrow  stool ;  the  work  held  in  the  left  hand,  is  placed 
in  a  vice  at  one  extremity  of  the  horse,  having  a  flexible  jaw  under  the  control  of  the  foot ;  the  saw, 
which  has  been  previously  inserted  into  the  hole  in  the  venoers,  and  fixed  in  its  frame,  is  grasped  in  the 
right  hand,  with  the  fore-finger  extended,  to  support  and  guide  the  frame.  **  The  several  lines  of  tiie 
work  are  now  followed  by  short,  quick  strokes  of  the  saw,  the  blade  of  which  is  always  horizontal ;  but 
the  frame  and  work  are  rapidly  twisted  about  at  all  angles,  to  plaoe  the  saw  in  the  direction  of  the  sev- 
eral lines.  Considerable  art  is  required  in  designing  and  sawing  these  ornaments,  so  that  the  saw  may 
continue  to  ramble  uninterruptedly  through  the  pattern,  whilst  the  position  of  the  work  is  as  constancy 
shifted  about  in  the  vice,  with  that  which  appears  to  be  a  strange  and  perplexing  restlessness.  When 
the  sawing  is  completed,  the  several  parts  are  laid  flat  on  a  table,  and  any  removed  pieces  are  replaced. 
The  entire  work  is  then  pressed  down  with  the  hand,  the  holly  is  stripped  off*  in  one  layer  with  a  pamt- 
er^s  palette  knife,  which  splits  the  paper,  and  the  layer  of  holly  is  laid  on  the  table  with  the  paper  down- 
wards, or  without  being  inverted.  The  honey-suckle  is  now  pushed  out  of  the  ebony  with  the  end  of 
the  ecriber,  and  any  minute  pieces  are  picked  out  with  the  moistened  finger;  these  are  all  laid  aside ; 
the  cavity  thus  produced  in  the  ebony  is  now  entirely  fiUed  up  with  the  honey-suckle  of  holly,  and  a 
piece  of  paper  smeared  with  thick  glue,  is  then  rubbed  on  the  two  to  retain  them  in  contact.  They  are 
immediately  turned  over,  and  the  toothings  or  fine  dust  of  the  ebony  are  rubbed  in  to  fill  up  the  inter- 
stices ;  a  little  thick  glue  is  then  applied,  and  rubbed  in,  first  with  the  finger,  and  then  with  the  pane  of 
the  hammer,  after  which  the  work  is  laid  aside  to  diy.*  VThen  dry  it  Is  scraped  at  the  bottom,  and  is 
then  ready  to  be  glued  on  the  box  or  furniture  to  be  ornamented,  as  in  ordinary  veneering ;  it  is  after- 
wards scraped  and  polished.  An  ebony  honey-suckle  may  be  inserted  in  a  ground  of  holly  in  the  same 
manner ;  and  these  form  the  counter  or  oounterpart-bvhl^  in  which  the  pattern  is  the  same,  but  the  color 
reversed. 

Tliree  thicknesses  of  wood  may  be  glued  together,  as  rosewood,  mahogany,  and  satin-wood,  which, 
when  cut  through,  split  asunder,  and  recombined  would  produce  three  pieces  of  buhl -work,  the  grounds 
of  which  would  be  of  either  kind  with  the  honey-suckle  and  centre  of  the  two  other  colors  respective- 
ly. These  are  called  "  works  in  three  woods,**  and  constitute  the  general  limit  of  the  thicknesses. 
Buhl-works  of  brass  and  wood  are  also  sometimes  made  by  stamping  instead  of  sawing. 

BULLETS.  Manufacture  of  by  BoUmg,  At  the  Arsenal,  at  Woolwich  in  England,  they  now  manu- 
facture leaden  bullets  by  drawing  and  compression.  These  bullets  have  the  advantage  of  being  without 
hlotBM  or  air  cavities,  and  are  rolled  out  of  round  bars  of  lead,  which  are  passed  between  rolls  formed 
like  the  roulettes  used  for  ornamental  work  on  the  lathe.  The  rolls  are  constructed  with  hemispherical 
cavities,  each  one  of  which  forms  one-half  of  the  ball,  whilst  the  corresponding  cavity  forms  the  other 
half;  the  bullets  are  then  finished  by  removing  the  extra  metal,  and  being  rolled  together  in  a  barreL 

The  bars  of  lead  from  which  the  balls  are  compressed  are  cast  in  moulds,  36  inches  in  length  by  75 
in  diameter.  These  bars  are  then  brought  to  the  machinery,  and  are  first  passed  through  a  roller,  which 
condenses  the  lead,  and  prepares  it  for  the  second  operation,  that  of  compressing  it  into  shape  or  form 
for  the  die.  Thirdly  comes  the  die,  which  by  its  regular  movement  forward  is  brought  into  contact  with 
the  masses  of  leail  prepared,  and  as  the  die  recedes,  a  boy  moves  up  the  bar  for  its  next  movement, 
uA  so  on ;  following  it  up  with  other  bars  of  lead  arranged  at  his  right  hand,  so  that  the  die  in  its  for- 
ward movement  always  finds  its  work  prepared,  and  leaves  the  balls  formed  in  a  belt  of  lead.  The 
fourth  and  last  operation  is  that  of  cutting  the  balls  ont  of  the  belt,  which  is  done  by  a  punch,  exactly 
the  diameter  of  the  bullet,  and  which  is  brought  over  it  and  worked  by  a  boy  with  nis  foot.  The  ad- 
vantage of  the  compressed  over  the  cast  bullet  is  its  perfect  solidity ;  whereas  the  cast  has  a  flaw, 
more  or  less,  in  every  bullet.  The  belted  or  rifle  ball  should,  thereJTore,  always  be  made  by  com- 
pression. The  following  is  a  description  of  a  machine  invented  by  Wm.  H.  Ward,  of  Auburn,  N".  Y., 
for  manufacturing  bullets  from  lead  wire.  The  wire  is  coiled  upon  rests  at  the  top  of  the  machine,  and 
fuqpended  by  means  of  arches,  from  which  the  lead  is  fed  downwards  into  the  machine,  where  it  ia 
measured  and  cut  off*  as  required  for  each  bullet,  after  which  it  is  forced  forward  into  dies,  and  fbrmed 
into  the  desired  shape  by  compression.    This  machine  is  capable  of  making  musket,  rifle,  and  plstdi 
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eloogtied,  boDow,  and  conical  expandon  bullets ;  also  round  or  shell  balls,  all  at  the  same  time.  Eacb 
eoner  bdng  doable  with  two  sets  of  dies  and  punches,  gives  eight  ballets  to  one  revolution  of  the  ma- 
dune.  The  machine  may  be  worked  up  to  twentj-five  turns  in  a  minute,  which  is  equal  to  200  bullets 
per  mimite,  or  12,000  per  hour. 

BULLEjJ-WOOD,     See  Woods,  varieties  of, 

BUNG-CUTTING  MACHINE.  We  here  present  two  views  of  a  machine  invented  by  Messrs 
Dowdy  &  Sweet,  Na  85  Cross-street,  of  this  city.  Fig.  is  a  side  elevation,  and  fig.  a  view 
ti  the  cntter-stock  and  cutters.  A  is  a  stout  table.  H  is  a  strong  upright-post  in  the  middle  of  the 
tiUe.  To  this  post  the  cutter-shaft  C  is  secured  by  proper  bearings  D  D,  to  allow  it  to  revolve.  F  is 
s  screw  which  passes  through  a  bearing  G,  into  an  opening  in  the  head  of  N.  J  is  an  elevating  bed  ox 
mt  for  the  plank  that  is  to  be  cut  into  bungs.  It  is  fixed  on  a  treadle  J,  by  a  footrsprinff  E; 
1^  pressed  -apon.  towards  L,  the  bung-bed  is  elevated  through  an  opening  In  the  middle  of  the 


dUe,  Bod  as  the  foot  presses  K,  so  is  the  plank  fed  up  to  the  cutter  till  the  bung  is  cut,  when  the  foot 
being  released,  the  bung  is  driven  out  by  a  spiral  spnn^,  which  will  be  better  understood  by  Fig.  621. 

A  is  the  cotter-stock.  It  is  of  a  cylindrical  form,  with  an  opening  through  the 
teakt,  and  a  thread  a  short  distance  at  the  upper  end  to  screw  in  the  shaft  C. 
In  the  centre  of  the  cutter-stock  is  a  spindle  with  a  spiral  spring  on  it,  represented 
jjf  D.  The  spring  does  not  reach  to  the  ends  of  the  spindle.  By  an  open- 
ly in  C,  the  shaft  is  allowed  to  pass  into  it,  when  the  plank  is  fed  into  the 
o^ten;  but  when  the  bun^  is  cut,  this  spiral  spring  in  the  centre  of  the  cutter- 
«*od[  recoils  as  the  feed-taWe  is  lowered,  and  tlirows  out  the  cut  bung.  This  is 
tbe  (Ajeci  and  use  of  the  interior  spiral  spring  and  spindle.  G  F  H  are  the  cut- 
tes.  Each  is  a  distinct  piece,  and  each  performs  a  oifFerent  office.  They  are  all 
^  on  to  the  cutter-stock,  which  is  turned  on  the  outside,  leaving  them  to  sit 
ttuiaid  it  like  a  ring,  where  they  are  covered  with  a  snug  collar  B,  and  a  screw 
££,  for  each  cutter,  secures  them  to  the  cutter-stock.  The  inside  of  the  cutters 
is  fike  a  cup,  and  they  are  arranged  almost  like  screws  of  different  pitch.  F  has 
two  little  epuFB  on  it ;  one  on  the  inner  side,  and  the  other  on  the  outer.  These 
cit  the  cresses  of  the  groove  in  the  plank  for  the  bun?,  when  H  follows  after  and 
WiopB  it  oat,  cutting  on  the  outside  of  the  bung.  Botn  of  these  cut  straight  witli- 
oat  any  taper.  G  is  the  taper  cutter.  It  is  graduated  in  the  edge  to  the  bottom 
<^  the  cotter-stodc ;  therefore  it  gradually  planes  the  taper  of  the  bimg,  after  the 
other  two  cutters  have  done  the  rough  work.  This  makes  the  work  easy  on  the 
Bodune,  which  cuts  out  about  20  bungs  per  minute,  hand  fed,  with  great  ease. 
On  the  bottom  of  the  stock,  in  the  inside  of  the  cutters,  there  is  a  small  knife 
tbat  rims  off  the  edge  of  the  bung.  This  machine  has  been  in  operation  suc- 
cestfiilly  for  some  time. 
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BURNETTIZING,  the  process  for  preyenting  the  rapid  decay  of  timber,  by  the  use  of  chloride  of 
tine.  The  liability  of  nearly  all  kinds  of  timber  in  oommon  use  to  rapid  decay,  when  exposed  to  alter- 
nate wet  and  dry,  or  when  placed  in  damp  and  badly  ventilated  situations,  has  led  toyarioos  devices  for 
the  purpose  of  increasing  its  durability  under  such  circumstances. 

In  1888,  a  patent  was  granted  in  England  to  Sir  William  Burnett,  for  a  process  for  pre\<rntin^  decay 
In  certain  vegetable  and  animal  substances  by  the  use  of  chloride  of  zinc.  This  process,  called  Bnnet- 
tizing,  has  been  extensively  used  in  England  as  a  preventive  of  the  decay  of  timber ;  and  it  has  been 
more  extensively  used  in  this  country  for  the  same  purpose  than  any  other  process.  No  patent  wai 
taken  out  for  the  United  States.  It  was  first  introduced  at  Lowell,  Massachusetts,  where,  in  1850,  the 
Proprietors  of  the  Locks  and  Canals  on  Merrimao  River,  at  the  joint  expense  of  the  manafactuing 
oompanies,  erected  the  necessary  apparatus  for  carrying  on  the  process  Although  it  is  not  in  all  cases  a 
preventive  of  decay,  the  advantages  are  more  than  su^cient  to  justify  its  application  to  most  kinds  of 
timber  in  common  use,  when  placed  in  situations  favorable  to  rapid  decay.  It  has  also  a  distinct  effect 
in  rendering  wood  less  liable  to  warp  and  crack  when  placed  in  dry  situations. 

The  apparatus  at  Lowell  consists  of  a  cast-iron  cylinder,  in  which  the  timber  to  be  prepared  is 
placed ;  this  cylinder  is  sixty  feet  long,  and  five  feet  diameter  inside,  with  one  head  movable ;  tibe  inm 
generaUy  an  inch  thick.  A  pair  of  rails,  about  two  feet  gauge,  are  laid  in  the  bottom  of  the  c^der, 
and  also  on  the  same  line  and  level,  about  seventy-five  feet  outside  the  cylinder ;  a  low  tmck,  about 
sixty  feet  long,  runs  on  these  rails.  When  it  is  required  to  charge  the  cylinder  with  timber,  this  truck 
is  drawn  out,  loaded,  the  load  chained  down  to  prevent  its  floating,  and  the  truck  then  drawn  into  the 
cylinder. 

A  little  below  the  level  of  the  cylinder,  and  parallel  to  it,  is  placed  a  wooden  cistern,  to  hold  the  so- 
lution while  the  cylinder  is  being  loaded  and  unloaded,  and  at  times  when  the  apparatus  is  not  in  nse ; 
this  cistern  is  about  fifty  feet  long,  seven  feet  wide,  and  four  feet  deep,  and  was  originally  constrocted 
for  Kyanizing  by  immersion.  The  air-pump  is  twelve  Inches  in  diameter,  and  three  feet  stroke.  The 
force-pump  four  inches  in  diameter,  and  two  feet  stroke.  The  pumps  are  worked  by  a  small  steam 
engine  of  about  fifteen  horse-power,  which  also  works  the  windlass  by  which  the  truck  is  drawn  in  and 
out  of  the  cylinder.  The  boUer  of  the  engine  is  also  used  in  winter  to  supply  steam  to  thaw  froxen 
timber ;  this  is  done  by  admitting  steam  into  the  cylinder,  charged  with  the  frozen  timber,  for  several 
hours  before  the  vacuum  is  obtained.  The  steam  engine  and  boiler  are  both  much  larger  than  neoessai; 
for  these  purposes. 

The  process  is  as  follows : — 

**  The  truck  being  outside  the  cylinder,  is  unloaded  and  reloaded  with  about  seven 
Uiousand  feet,  board  measure,  of  lumber,  usually  of  various  kinds  and  dimensions ; 
from  one  to  two  hours  is  usually  thus  occupied,  depending  upon  the  dimensions  and 
variety  of  sizes, — average,  say  -------- 

'*  Drawing  in  the  truck  and  packing  cylinder  head       -        -        -        -        - 

'*  Exhausting  the  air,  and  maintaining  a  vacuum  of  twenty-seven  or  twenty-eight 
inches  of  mercury   ------------ 

<*  Changing  pumps,  and  at  the  same  time  filling  the  cistern  by  atmospheric  pressure 
firom  the  cistern,  with  a  solution  of  one  hundred  parts  of  water  and  one  and  a  half  parts 
of  dry  chloride  of  zinc  by  weight,  and  getting  up  the  pressure  in  the  cylinder  to  one 
hundred  and  thirty  pounds  to  the  square  inch  above  the  at^ioephere  -        -        . 

**  The  pressure  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  pounds  to  the  square  inch  above  the  at- 
mosphere is  maintained    ..--------- 

"  Draining  off  the  surplus  solution  by  gravitation  from  the  cylinder  to  the  cistern 

"  Unpacking  head  and  drawing  out  truck        ------- 


*'  Time  occupied  in  preparing  one  batch,'* 


Time  occupied.  | 

HOQTS. 
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By  allowing  the  solution  to  drain  off  during  the  night,  two  batches  per  day  are  easily  done. 

Whenever  it  is  required  to  prepare  large  quantities  of  timber,  uniform  in  kind  and  dimension,  such 
as  railroad  sleepers,  an  improvement  in  the  above  process  would  be,  to  maintain  the  pressure  until  t 
certain  quantity  of  the  solution  was  taken  up ;  but  with  the  great  variety  in  kind  and  dimension  usually 
prepared  at  the  same  time,  this  is  impracticable ;  as  the  lumber  of  small  thickness  gets  more  than  iu 
due  proportion,  and  the  pressure  is  kept  up  so  long  in  order  that  the  larger  sizes  may  be  sufficiency  nt- 
uratcd.  The  chloride  of  zinc  is  received  from  the  manufacturers  in  the  form  of  concentrated  sdntion 
containing  about  55  per  cent,  of  the  dry  chloride.  The  amount  taken  up  by  the  wood  varies  veiymnch, 
depending  upon  the  kind,  dimensions,  and  diynoss  of  the  wood ;  as  the  process  is  conducted  at  Lowell, 
it  varies  from  about  ten  pounds  to  forty  pounds  of  the  concentrated  solution  to  a  thousand  feet  board 
measure,  or  from  two  to  eight  ounces  to  a  cubic  foot 

BUSH.  A  piece  of  metal,  usually  made  of  hard  brass,  and  fitted  into  a 
plumber-block;  m  which  the  journal  turns ;  they  are  also  sometimes  termed 
pillatcSf  and  the  blocks,  pillow-blocks.  The  guide  of  a  sllding-rod  is  also  term- 
ed a  bush.    Thus,  in  Fig,  622,  A  is  the  piston-rod,  B  B  the  bush. 

BUSHES,  metal  for  lining.    See  Details  of  Engines. 

BUTTON  MACHINERY.  Buttons  may  be  divided  into  two  general 
classes, — those  with  shanks,  or  loops  of  metal,  for  the  purpose  of  attaching 
them  to  garments,  and  those  without  shanks;  and  each  class  is  manu- 
factured from  a  great  variety  of  materials,  and  by  a  variety  of  methods.  Of 
buttons  with  shanks  the  greater  number  are  composed  of  metal,  although  glass  and  mother-of-pearl 
are  also  employed  for  the  purpose.  Metal  buttons  are  formed  in  two  different  w^ays,  the  blanks  or  bases 
i)f  the  buttons  being  either  cast  in  a  mould,  or  stamped  out  of  a  sheet  of  metal ;  the  former  method  ie 
generally  employed  for  making  white  metal-buttons,  and  the  latter  for  plated  and  gilt  buttons.    To  cast 
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bcttoDi,  a  ^reat  nmiiber  of  impresaioDS  of  the  pattern  of  the  button  are  taken  in  sand,  and  in  the  cen 
In  of  eadi  impreesioo  is  inserted  a  shank,  the  ends  of  which  project  a  little  above  the  surface  of  the 
nd,  sad  fused  metal  is  poured  over  the  mould.    When  cool,  the  buttons  are  taken  from  the  moulds, 
nd  after  beine  cleansed  from  sand  by  brushing,  are  placed  in  lathes,  the  edges  are  turned,  the  face  and 
back  Bmoothed,  and  the  projecting  part  of  the  shank  also  turned.    The  buttons  are  then  polished  by 
Tabbing  the  faces  upon  a  board  spread  with  rotten-stone  of  different  degrees  of  fineness,  and  afterwards  by 
ben^  held  against  a  revolying  board  covered  with  leather,  upon  which  is  spread  a  very  fine  powder  of 
the  same  material ;  finally,  they  are  arranged  on  a  sieve  or  grating  of  wire,  and  inunersed  in  a  boiling 
NlatioD  of  granulated  tin  and  cream  of  tartar,  by  which  means  their  surfsices  become  covered  with  a 
tbm  layer  or  wash  of  the  metal,  which  improves  their  whiteness  without  injuring  their  poUsh.    The 
Uaob  of  plated  buttons  are  cut  by  a  fly-press  out  of  copperplate,  coated  on  one  side  with  silver. 
The^  are  then  annealed  in  a  furnace,  and  afterwards  stamped  by  the  descent  of  a  weight,  as  in  a  pile- 
drhmg  machine,  the  die  being  fixed  in  the  lower  sarface  of  the  weight    The  soldering  of  the  shank  is 
performed  on  eatik  button  separately,  by  the  flame  of  a  lamp  and  a  blowpipe :  the  edges  of  plain  bu^ 
tons  are  next  filed  smooth  in  a  lathe,  and  the  buttons  are  afterwards  boiled  in  a  solution  of  cream  oi 
tartar  and  silver ;  they  are  then  placed  in  a  lathe,  and  the  backs  brushed,  and  afterwards  burnished 
with  bbod-^tone.    The  metal  used  for  gilt  buttons  is  an  alloy  of  copper  and  zinc.    This  metal  is  rolled 
out  into  sheets,  and  the  blanks  stamped  out)  which  are  then  plamshed,  if  intended  for  plain  buttons ;  but 
if  for  figured  buttons,  the  impression  is  now  givea    The  shanks  are  next  attached,  wnich  is  effected  as 
foQovB :  each  blank  is  fumisned  with  a  ])air  of  small  spring  tweezers,  which  hold  the  shank  down  upon 
it  OQ  the  proper  place,  and  a  small  quantity  of  solder  and  resin  is  applied  to  each.    They  are  then  ex- 
posed upon  an  iron  plate  to  a  heat  sufficient  to  melt  the  solder,  by  which  the  shank  becomes  fixed  to 
the  button ;  and  whust  still  warm  they  are  plunged  into  nitric  add,  to  remove  the  oxide  formed  on  the 
sor&ee  by  the  heat  employed  in  soldering  the  shanks.    They  are  then  placed  in  a  lathe,  the  edges  rounded, 
and  the  surfaces  rough-burnished,  which  renders  them  reaay  for  g^^drng.   Five  grains  of  gold  are  fixed  by 
act  of  parliament^  in  England,  as  the  least  quantity  to  be  employed  in  gilding  a  gross  of  buttons  of  one 
iiidi  in  diameter.    An  amalgam  is  formed  of  ^d  and  mercury,  and  the  buttons  are  placed  in  an  earth- 
en reael  along  with  the  amalgam,  together  with  as  much  aquafortis  as  will  moisten  the  whole,  and  the 
nuxtnre  is  stirred  with  a  brush  until  the  buttons  are  completely  whitened    To  dissipate  the  quicksilver 
the  bottoQB  are  shaken  in  an  iron  pan,  placed  over  a  fire,  until  the  quicksilver  begins  to  melt,  when  they 
are  thrown  into  a  felt  cap,  and  stirred  with  a  brush,  to  spread  the  amalgam  equ^y  over  their  sur&oes ; 
after  which,  they  are  returned  to  the  pan,  and  the  mercury  volatilized  completely  by  the  increased  heat, 
leiTing  the  g^ld  eveaily  spread  in  a  thin  film  over  the  sumce  of  the  buttons ;  they  are  then  burnished 
in  a  lathe,  which  completes  the  operation.    The  better  sort  of  buttons  undei^go  the  gilding  process 
twiee  or  thrice,  and  are  distin^^hed  accordingly  as  **  double"  or  "  treble  gilt"    Glass  buttons  are 
fonned  of  glass  compressed,  while  in  the  fluid  state,  in  moulds,  in  which  the  amjok  is  inserted,  and  when 
the  gkas  becomes  c^  ibe  shank  is  firmly  retained  in  its  pUica    In  mother-of-pearl  buttons  the  meth- 
od of  insertiztt^  the  shank  is  extremely  ingenious :  a  hole  is  drilled  at  the  back,  and  undercut — ^that  is, 
lai^  at  the  bottom  than  at  top ;  and  the  shank  being  driven  in  by  a  steady  stroke,  its  extremity  ex- 
naods;  oo  striking  against  the  bottom  of  the  hole,  it  b^somes  firmly  riveted  into  the  button,  forming  a 
end  of  dove-tail  joint 

Bnttoos  withont  shanks  are  of  two  kinds ;  the  first  are  simply  disks  of  horn,  bone,  wood,  or  other 
BMenal  ^th  four  holes  drilled  through  the  fisice,  for  the  purpose  of  sewii^  them  to  the  garment 
Horn  bc^tons  of  this  description  are  made  from  cow-hoofs  by  pressing  them  into  heated  moulos.  The 
hoo6  having  been  boiled  in  water  until  thev  are  soft,  are  first  cut  hito  plates  of  the  requisite  thickness, 
vid  after  into  squares  of  the  sice  of  the  diameter  of  the  button,  and  afterwards  reduced  to  an  octag- 
caal  form  by  cutting  off  the  comers.  They  are  then  dyed  Uack  by  immersing  them  in  a  caldron  of 
logwood  and  copperas  mixed.  A  quantity  of  moulds  somewhat  resembling  Millet-moulds,  and  each 
fanmUked  with  a  number  of  steel  dies,  are  then  heated  a  little  above  the  point  of  boiling  water,  and 
<ne  of  the  octagonal  pieces  of  horn  is  placed  between  each  pair  of  dies,  and  the  mould  being  shut  is 
ooppressed  in  a  small  screw-press,  and  in  a  few  minutes,  the  horn  becoming  softened  by  Uie  heat, 
neetree  the  impression  of  the  die,  aiter  which  the  edges  are  clipped  off  by  shears,  and  then  rounded 
in  a  hi&e.  Hie  holes  in  buttons  of  this  description  are  drilled  by  means  of  a  lathe,  represented  in  the 
■■^■-l  engraving.    Four  spindles,  of  which  two  only,  a  a,  can  m  seen,  are  supported  m  bearings  at  b, 


and  by  the  ceatre  points  e  e  are  made  to  revolve  with  great  velocity  by  means  of  two  bands  dd  passing 
over  puUeys  e  e  fixed  upon  each  of  the  spindles,  each  band  driving  two  spindles,  and  receiving  motion 
froin  a  wfa«el  -w^orked  oy  a  treadle.  At  the  end  of  each  of  the  spindles  a,  is  a  hook  uniting  them  to 
inr  odier  8piDdles//l)y  similar  hooks  at  one  end,  the  other  end  of  the  spindles  ^ssing  through  four 
noall  holes  m  the  plate  ^,  and  the  projecting  points  being  formed  into  small  drills.  The  button  is  plaoed 
B  a  ootkcaye  rost  K,  and  pushed  forward  against  the  driUs  by  a  piece  of  wood.    The  standard  (f  can  be 
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exchanged  for  another  with  holes  more  or  less  apart,  and  the  rest  h  can  be  set  at  any  height  to  sui* 
dififerent^ized  buttons.  As  the  spindle-holes  in  the  plate  ff  are  nearer  together  than  the  holes  in  tha 
standard  6,  the  spindles  //'converge ;  the  hooks  in  the  spindles  are  therefore  necessary  to  form  a  uni- 
versal  joint  The  second  description  of  buttons  without  shanks  consists  of  thin  disks  of  wood  or  bone, 
called  moulds,  covered  with  silK,  cloth,  or  other  similar  materiala  The  bone  for  the  moulds  is  mads 
from  refuse  chips  of  bone  sawed  into  thin  flakes,  and  brought  into  a  circular  form  by  two  operations, 
illustrated  by  tne  accompanying  engraving.    On  one  end  of  the  spindle  a,  which  revolves  in  bearini^ 


at  6  6,  is  screwed  a  tool  c,  and  on  the  other  are  two  collars  dd,  between  which  a  forked  IcTet  e  embnoes 
the  shafts  the  fulcrum  of  which  is  at/.  The  spindle  a  is  put  in  rapid  motion  by  a  band  p  passing  over 
the  pulley  h,  and  over  a  band-wheel  worked  by  a  treadle ;  and  the  workman,  holding  the  material  t  for 
the  mould  in  his  right  hand,  against  a  piece  of  wood  k  firmly  held  down  in  the  iron  standard  /  by  two 
screws,  by  means  of  the  lever  held  in  his  left  hand,  he  advances  the  tool  e  against  the  material  i  of 
the  mould ;  the  central  pin  of  the  tool  drills  a  hole  through  the  centre  of  the  intended  mould,  whilst 
the  other  two  points  describe  a  deep  circle  cutting  half  tlu-ough  the  thickness  of  the  material,  and  the 
flat  surface  is  cut  smooth  by  the  intermediate  paxts  of  the  tool  The  tool  is  then  drawn  back  a  little 
by  the  lever  «,  and  the  material  shifted  to  brii^  a  fresh  portion  of  the  surfiace  opposite  the  tool,  and 
when  as  many  moulds  as  the  plate  of  the  material  will  afford,  are  thus  half  cut  through,  the  other  side 
is  presented  to  the  tool,  and  the  central  point  of  it  being  inserted  in  the  hole  made  in  the  first  part  oi 
the  operation,  the  other  two  teeth  cut  another  deep  circle  exactly  opposite  the  former  one  through  the 
remaming  substance  of  the  material,  and  the  mould  is  left  stickmg  oa  the  tool ;  by  drawing  bade  the 
lever  e  the  tool  recedes,  and  the  mould,  meeting  a  fixed  iron  plate,  is  pushed  off  the  tool,  and  £sdls  into 
a  small  box  m. 

Covered  buttons  having  come  into  very  general  use,  various  improvements  have  been  introduced 
in  the  manu&cture  of  them,  and  patents  for  this  purpose 
have  been  granted  to  various  parties.  The  following  is  Mr. 
Sanders'  method  of  making  covered  buttons :  a  piece  of  the 
material  with  which  the  mould  is  to  be  covered  is  cut  of  a 
circular  shape,  somewhat  larger  than  the  intended  button ;  upon 
this  is  placed  a  disk  of  card  of  tbo  exact  size  of  the  button,  and 
next  a  disk  of  paper  coated  with  an  adhesive  composition,  which 
will  become  soft  and  sticky  bv  heat ;  and  upon  these  is  laid  a 
button-mould  e,  having  four  holes,  through  which  threads  or 
strings  have  been  passed  to  form  the  flexible  shank.  These 
circular  disks  being  put  together,  are  then  laid  over  a  cylindrical 
hole  in  a  metal  block  a ;  mis  hole  being  exactly  the  size  of  the 
intended  button,  and  the  covering  of  the  button  being  larger 

than  the  hole,  when  the  disks  are  pushed  down  into  the  hole,  the  material  of  the  covering  will  wrinkle 
up  on  the  edges  round  the  other  disks.  The  tube  6  6  is  then  introduced  into  the  cylindrical  hole,  and 
its  lower  edge  being  bevelled  inwards,  will,  as  it  is  pressed  down,  gather  the  plaits  of  the  cloth  on  the 
edge  of  the  Dutton;  towards  the  centre  is  a  metal  nng  or  collar  c,  having  teeth  round  its  edge,  some- 
what like  a  crown-saw,  which  is  now  passed  down  the  tube  6,  and  driven  with  considerable  force  by  the 
punch  dy  and  the  block  a  having  been  previously  heated,  the  adhesive  matter  will  be  softened,  and  cause 
the  several  disks  to  stick  together,  which,  when  taken  out  and  become  cold,  will  be  very  firm  and  retain 
its  shape. 

Button  shanks  are  made  by  hand  from  brass  or  iron  wire,  bent  and  cut  in  the  following  manner: 
The  wire  is  lapped  spirally  round  a  piece  of  steel  bar.  The  steel  is  turned  round  by  screwing  it  into 
the  end  of  the  spindle  of  a  lathe,  and  the  wire  by  this  means  lapped  close  round  it  till  it  is  covered.  The 
coil  of  wire  thus  formed  is  slipped  o£^  and  a  wire  fork  or  staple  with  parallel  legs  put  into  it  It  is  now 
laid  upon  an  anvfl,  and  by  a  punch  the  coil  of  wire  is  struck  down  between  the  two  prongs  of  the 
fork,  so  as  to  form  a  figure  8,  a  little  open  in  the  middle.  The  punch  hns  an  edp^e  which  marks  the 
middle  of  the  8,  and  the  coil  being  cut  open  by  a  pair  of  shears  along  this  mark,  divides  each  turn  of 
the  coil  into  two  perfect  button  shanks  or  eyes. 

Bardmg'a  TmprovemetU*,'^-TheBQ  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  buttons  and  other  dress  fasten- 
ings, consist  in  the  arrangement  and  construction  of  the  parts  whereby  they  are  secured  to  the  dress,  for 
which  two  separate  methods  are  given.  According  to  the  first  method,  the  button  is  formed  with  a 
ihank  of  a  single  wire,  which  after  projecting  a  sufficient  length  from  the  back  of  the  button  to  pass 
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tliraiigli  the  garment,  is  turned  at  right  angles,  and  oofled  in  the  form  of  a  spiral  in  a  plane  parallel  to 
tliAt  <?  the  button.  The  spiral  consists  simply  of  about  two  tarns,  and  terminates  abruptly.  On  se- 
coring  this  button  to  the  garment,  the  end  of  the  spiral  is  inserted  through  a  small  eyelet  hole  just  suf- 
fident  to  admit  the  entranoe  of  the  wire ;  the  button  is  then  tamed  round,  and  the  wire  screwed  through 
■  the  hole  in  1^  garment  until  the  whole  of  the  spiral  passes  underneath  the  vertical  shank  then  occupy- 
bg  the  hde,  and  the  button  is  thereby  secured,  in  which  position  it  is  held  until  the  button  is  drawn 
from  the  garment  and  turned  in  the  contrary  direction.  This  mode  of  securing  dress  listenings  is  also 
applicable  to  other  fastenings,  such  as  clasps,  &o.,  the  mode  of  attachment  of  which  is  precisely  similar, 
tiw  spiral  and  shank  being  attached  to  the  article  in  any  suitable  manner  to  occupy  the  proper  position 
for  tike  purpose. 

The  second  fastening  is  for  a  simOar  purpose,  but  for  securing  the  ordinary  description  of  shank  but- 
ton, or  other  dress  fastening  having  a  suitable  shank.  It  merely  consists  of  a  piece  of  doubled  wire,  so 
MS  to  form  an  eye ;  the  continuations  of  the  wire  form  a  hook  and  clasp  pin  after  being  threaded  through 
the  diank  of  the  button ;  the  pin  portion  is  sprung  into  the  hook  part  whereby  the  wue  is  securely  re- 
tshied  in  its  position.  The  button  shank  is  first  mtrodnced  through  an  eyelet  hole,  and  the  fastenbg 
piteedat  the  back  as  described. 

BUTTON-WOOD.    See  Woods,  varieties  of, 

BUTTBESS.  A  piece  of  strong  wall  that  stands  on  the  outside  of  another  wall  to  support  it,  or  ap- 
pBed  as  an  ornament. 

CABLE.    See  Chain  Cable. 

CALCINATION.  The  chemical  process  of  subjecting  metaUio  bodies  to  heat  with  access  of  air, 
whereby  they  are  converted  into  a  pulveralent  matter,  somewhat  like  lime  in  appearance.  The  term 
cddned,  is,  however,  nowa^lied  to  any  substance  which  has  been  exposed  to  a  roasting  heat 

CALCULATING  MACHINES.  Machines  of  this  kind  are  designed  to  produce  arithmetical  and 
other  tables,  which  shall  be  rigorously  correct  In  navigation  and  the  higher  branches  of  astronomy  the 
me  cf  such  tables  is  very  great,  and  being  constructed  by  human  heads  and  hands,  they  all  contain  er- 
rors ci  greater  or  less  magnitude.  The  principle  upon  which  these  machines  are  constructed  may  be 
described  as  followa  In  the  manner  in  which  quantities  aie  combined  in  the  common  system  of  nume- 
ration, the  value  of  each  figure  is  ten  times  greater  than  it  would  be  if  it  occupied  a  position  one  place 
to  the  rigbt  Thus,  in  the  number  1829,  aluou^h  9  is  greater  than  2,  yet  the  2. in  ^lis  position  repre- 
sents a  larger  sum  than  the  9,  because  it  occupies  a  pli^  to  the  left  of  the  9.  The  quantities  really 
expressed  by  the  figures  1829  are  1000,  800,  20,  9 ;  but  in  practice  we  omit  the  cyphers,  and  place 
the  ligiuficant  figcoes  side  by  nde,  preserving  ^eir  proper  position  firom  the  right  hand.  If  a  wheel 
be  oonstmeted  on  whose  axis  is  a  pinion  wim  leaves  or  teeth ;  if  these  teeth  work  into  another  set  of 
teeth  or  cogs  on  ^e  periphery  of  another  wheel,  and  if  the  teeth  on  the  latter  wheel  are  just  ten 
tones  as  xumerous  as  those  on  the  pinion,  this  system  being  made  to  revolve,  the  pinioned  wheel 
vill  revolve  just  ten  times  as  fast  as  the  other.  This  produces  a  kind  of  analogy  between  the  decimal 
notation  and  the  working  of  the  wheels,  for  it  takes  10  units  to  make  up  one  figure  or  unit  in  the  sec- 
ond place  in  common  numeration,  and  it  requires  10  revolutions  of  the  pinioned  wheel  to  impart  1 
levcdution  to  the  larger  wheel.  This  is  the  fundamental  principle  in  calculating  machines.  In  such 
machines  there  are  a  number  of  dial-faces,  each  marked  with  figures  from  1  to  10 ;  these  dial-faces  are 
fixed  upon  wheels,  the  teeth  of  which  work  into  the  pinions  of  other  wheels,  on  which  are  similarly 
dirided  faces  or  discs,  so  that  while  one  face  indicates  units,  another  indicates  tens,  a  third  hundreds, 
and  so  on.  These  wheels  and  dial-faces  may  be  differentiy  arranged  in  different  machines,  but  the  prin- 
ciple is  the  same  in  all. 

A  cakulating  machine,  called  the  Difference  Engine,  was  constructed  by  M.  Babbage  for  the  English 
government  at  an  expense  of  £20,000,  to  be  used  in  preparing  logarithmical  and  trigonometrical  titles. 
A  valuable  feature  introduced  into  this  machine  is  the  power  of  printing  the  tables  as  fast  as  it  calcu  > 
lates  them.  Another  machine,  called  the  Analytical  Engine,  was  invented  by  the  same  gentieman,  of 
greater  power  than  the  first  This  contains  a  hundred  variables,  or  numbers,  susceptible  of  changing, 
and  each  c^  these  numbers  may  consist  of  twenty-five  figures.  The  distinctive  characteristic  of  this 
machine,  ia  the  introduction  into  it  of  the  principle  whldi  Jacquard  devised  for  regulating,  by  means 
of  punched  cards,  the  complicated  patterns  of  brocaded  stuff  See  Abacus. 
CALEMBERG.    See  Woods,  twrt€ft'«  o/. 

CAUEINDEB.  A  machine  used  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  and  linen  goods.  Calendering  is  the 
finishing  process  by  which  the  goods  are  passed  between  cylinders  or  rollers,  and  made  of  a  level  imi- 
Ibnn  snrfaoe.  The  machine  consists  of  a  number  of  rollers  contained  in  a  massive  frame-work;  the 
voOers  are  connected  with  a  long  lever  loaded  with  weights  at  the  further  extremity,  by  which  or  by 
means  of  screws  almost  any  amount  of  force  may  be  applied,  and  the  surface  texture  of  the  clotii  va- 
xied  at  pleaaoie.  With  considerable  pressure  between  smooth  rollers,  a  soft  silky  lustre  is  given  by 
equal  flattening  of  the  threads.  By  passmg  two  folds  at  the  same  time  between  the  rollers,  the  threads 
of  ooe  make  an  impression  on  the  other,  and  give  a  wiry  appearance  with  hollows  between  the  threads. 
Hie  ToShem  are  made  of  cast-iron,  wood,  paper,  or  calico,  according  to  the  uses  for  which  they  are  de- 
dgned.  The  iron  rollers  are  sometimes  nmde  hollow  for  the  purpose  of  admitting  either  a  hot  roller  of 
iron,  or  steam  when  hot  calendering  is  required.  The  other  cylinders  were  formerly  made  ot  wood,  but 
it  was  liable  to  many  defects.  The  advantage  of  the  paper  roller  consists  in  its  being  devoid  of  an^ 
tendency  to  split,  crack,  or  warp,  especially  when  exposed  to  a  considerable  heat  from  the  contact  and 
pretfore  of  the  hot  iron  rollers.  The  paper  takes  a  fine  polish,  and  being  of  an  elastic  nature,  presses 
JBto  every  poie  of  the  cloth,  and  smo<^hs  its  surface  mc^e  effectually  than  any  wooden  cylinder,  how- 
ever tml^  tnmed,  could  possDly  do. 
In  a  Gre  roQered  madiine,  the  cloth  coming  from  behind,  above  the  uppermost  or  1st  cylinder,  passes 
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between  the  1st  and  2d ;  proceeding  behind  the  2d,  it  agmn  comes  to  the  front  between  the  2d  and  Sd; 
between  the  3d  and  4th  it  is  once  more  carried  behind,  and  lastly  brought  in  front  between  the  4tfa  and 
5th,  where  it  is  received  and  smoothly  folded.  At  this  time  the  cloth  should  be  folded  loosely,  so  that 
no  mark  may  appear  until  it  is  fmally  folded  in  the  precise  length  and  form  into  which  the  piece  is  to  be 
made  np,  which  varies  with  the  different  kinds  of  goods,  or  the  particular  market  for  which  the  goods 
are  designed.  When  the  pieces  have  received  the  proper  fold,  they  are  preased  in  a  hydraulic  press  pre- 
vious to  being  packed. 

From  the  great  weight  of  calendering  machines  it  is  necessaiy  that  they  should  be  fuced  on  the  base- 
ment floor.  After  the  cloth  has  received  its  final  gloss  from  these  machines,  it  is  taken  to  the  doth* 
room  to  be  measured  preparatory  to  being  folded  and  packed  for  sale  or  transportation. 

CALENDER  WITH  FIVE  ROLLERS,  Designed  and  OoDstructed  by  Mesars.  A.  More  and  Sod, 
Glasgow.  Fig.  644,  an  end  view ;  Fig.  643,  a  side  elevation ;  the  same  letters  of  reference  denote  the 
&ame  parts  in  each  view. 

AAA,  tliree  cylinders  or  rollers  made  of  paper,  the  construction  of  which  will  be  noticed  afterwank 

B  B,  two  cast-iron  cylmders,  made  hollow  to  allow  of  the  introduction  of  hot  bolts  of  iron  within  them; 
or  of  steam,  when  it  is  required  or  preferred. 


ScALs.~l.41h  inch  =  1  fbot. 


645. 


646. 


ScALK.— l-5(h  inch =1  foot 


C  C,  the  two  side-frames  or  cheeks,  into  which  are  fitted  the  several  brass  bashes  for  the  cylinders  99 
turn  upon. 
D  D,  top  guides,  into  which  the  crtes-head  G^,  and  elevating  screws  H  H,  work. 
E  E,  top-pressure  levers,  connected  by  a  strong  rod  of  iron  with  the  under-pressure  lever  F.    This 
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mtem  of  levers  is  coonected  with  the  cross-head  G,  by  two  strong  links  of  iron.  The  elevatine  screws 
HH  pass  through  the  cross-head,  and  rest  upon  a  strong  cast-iron  block,  into  which  is  fitted  the  brass 
bosh  of  the  top  paper  roller.  By  means  of  the  screws,  the  cross-head  and  levors  can  be  raised  or 
depressed  as  re^quired,  and  when  the  calender  is  working  warm  and  requires  to  be  stopped,  the  elevating 
Bcrevs  are  screwed  up  for  the  purpose  of  lifting  the  paper  rollers  off  the  hot  cylinders,  to  prevent  their 
bein^  injured  by  the  neat 

T&  construction  of  the  paper  rollers  or  cylinders  is  as  follows :  Upon  each  end  of  an  arbor  of  malle- 
able iron,  of  sufficient  strength  to  withstajad  the  necessary  pressure  without  yielding,  is  fastened  a 
Ktroog  plate  of  cast-iron,  of  the  same  diameter  as  the  roller  to  be  made ;  the  plate  is  secured  in  its 
fmper  place  by  a  ring  of  iron,  cut  in  two,  and  let  into  a  groove  or  check  turned  in  the  arbor.  When 
the  roller  is  finished,  Uie  annular  pieces  are  kept  in  Uieir  groove  by  a  hot  hoop  put  upon  the  outside 
of  them,  and  allowed  to  oooL  A  plate  is  fitted  on  the  ot^r  end,  of  exactly  the  same  size,  and  in  the 
eame  manner. 

In  building  the  rollers,  one  of  the  plates  is  taken  off  the  arbor,  but  the  other  is  allowed  to  remain  in 
its  place.  The  paper  sheets  of  whicn  the  rollers  are  to  be  made,  have  each  a  circular  hole  cut  in  the 
centre  of  it,  of  exactly  the  same  diameter  as  the  arbor.  The  sheets  are  then  put  upon  the  ai'bor,  and 
pressed  hard  against  the  fixed  plate.  When  the  arbor  is  filled  with  paper,  it  is  put  into  a  strong 
nvdraolic-preas,  and  pressed  together, — always  adding  more  paper  to  maxe  up  the  deficiency  caused  by 
the  compression,  untu  the  mass  will  press  it  no  harder.  The  naif  rings  are  then  put  in  their  place,  to 
fverent  the  plate  from  being  pressed  back  by  the  dasticity  of  the  paper.  The  roller  is  now  to  oe  dried 
Bufficieotly  in  a  stove,  the  heat  of  which  causes  the  paper  to  contract  so  as  to  be  quite  loose.  The  roller 
]» then  again  taken  to  the  press,  and  the  imfixed  plate  being  removed,  more  paper  is  added,  and  the 
whole  again  compressed,  until  the  roller  is  hard  enough  for  the  purpose  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied.  It 
i^  next  turned  truly  in  the  lathe  till  it  acquires  a  very  smooth  surface. 

The  wood-cut,  Fig.  647,  shows  the  manner  in  which  the  calender  is  geered  to  make  it  a  aUmtig 
caleoder.  In  this  cut,  a  marks  the  top  cylinder  .of  the  calender,  upon  which  is  keyed  a  spur-wheel  6; 
and  c  is  the  under  cylinder,  upon  which  is  also  keyed  a  spur-wheel  cL  The  intermediate  or  carrier- 
wheel  e  e,  when  drawn  into  geer,  reduces  the  speed  of  the  under  cylinder  c,  one-fourth.  Now,  the  cylinder 
i^  heiog  the  one  that  gives  motion  to  all  the  rollers,  and  revolving  always  at  the  same  speed,  the  doth 


in  its  passage  through  all  the  rollers  below  the  cylinder  a,  is  carried  through  at  a  speed  on/e-fowrth  less 
than  if  it  passed  only  below  the  cylinder  a ;  consequently,  when  it  comes  into  contact  with  a,  it  is 
rubbed,  and  thereby  glazed^  in  consequence  of  the  cylinder  a  moving  one-fourth  quicker  tlian  the  cloth, 
to  above  stated. 

The  wood-cut.  Fig.  648,  shows  the  manner  in  which  the  rollers  are  lifted  clear  of  each  other  when  tlie 
machine  is  stopped.  In  this,  ee  are  two  rods  of  iron,  attached  to  the  block  or  seat  of  the  top  roller ; 
hfff,  three  bridges  of  malleable  iron,  capable  of  sliding  upon  the  rods  ee;  but  held  fiist  upon  the  rods 
when  once  they  are  adjusted  to  their  proper  places  by  pinching  screws.  The  bridge  6  is  placed  half  nn 
bch  clear  of  the  bearing  of  the  cylinder  a,  when  all  the  rollers  arc  resting  upon  ea(^  other ;  the  bridge  / 
is  placed  one  inch  bdow  the  besuring  of  the  paper  roller  h;  and  the  bridge  g  is  placed  one  inch  and  a 
half  below  the  bearing  of  the  cylinder  c.  When  the  pressiu-e  screws  of  the  calender  are  hfled,  the 
blocks  of  the  top  roller  being  attached  to  them,  the  rods  e  e  are  lifted  also,  and  along  with  them  ihe 
di£Rnient  rollers  as  the  bridges  successively  come  into  contact  with  their  respective  beanngs. 

Hie  manner  of  passing  the  doth  through  the  calender  varies  very  much,  according  to  the  amoimt  of 
finish  required  upon  it  The  various  methods  are  accomplished  by  different  arrangements  of  the 
geerii^,  so  that  a  calender  calculated  to  do  all  the  different  Kinds  of  finishing  becomes  a  very  compli- 
cated machine,  on  account  of  the  quantity  of  geering  required.  For  common  finishing,  the  methoa  of 
passing  the  doth  through  the  calender  is  as  foUows : — The  cloth  is  passed  alternately  over  and  under  a 
leries  of  rails  placed  in  firont  of  the  machine,  so  as  to  remove  any  creases  that  nm.y  be  in  it,  and  is  then 
introduced  between  the  lower  roller  A  and  cylinder  B ;  returns  between  the  lower  cylinder  B  and  the 
centre  roller  A ;  passes  again  between  the  central  A  and  the  upper  B,  and  again  returns  between  the 
top  pair  A,  B,  where  it  is  wound  off  on  a  small  roller,  (hid  in  the  drawings  by  the  firaming  of  the 
maoiine,)  pressing  against  the  surfEice  of  the  top  roller  A.  When  this  small  roller  is  filled  with  cloth  it 
is  removca,  and  its  place  supplied  by  another,  to  be  in  succession  filled  as  the  motion  of  the  machine 
progresses. 
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Water-Mangle  with  two  copper,  and  three  wooden  rollers  ;  detigned  and  eonttructed  by  Messrs.  A, 
More  and  Son. — ^lliis  machine.  Figs.  645  and  646,  differs  nothing  in  principle,  and  little  in  general 
construction,  from  Ihe  five-rollered  calender  above  described,  except  in  tliis — ^that  it  is  intended 
for  wet  goods.  It  is  drawn  to  a  scale  8%htly  less,  but  the  views  given  and  the  lettering  of  the  parts 
coiTespond  to  those  of  the  preceding  figurea 

A  A  A,  the  three  wooden  rollers,  and  B  B,  the  two  copper  rollers  of  the  mangle.  These  Inst  consist 
of  a  copper  cover  upon  a  cast-iron  body,  through  which  passes  a  wrought'-iron  arbor,  differing  from  those 
of  the  wooden  rollers  in  being  round,  whereas  these  are  square  between  tlie  bearings.  The  smaller  ot 
Die  two  copper  rollers,  namely,  the  third  in  order,  is  in  this  arrangement  the  driver,  the  mangle  bcin^' 
driven  like  the  calender,  by  a  system  of  reversing  geer  not  shown  in  the  drawings. 

The  pressure  in  the  mangle  is  brought  on  by  a  system  of  levers,  which  differ  slightly  from  that 
described.  In  this,  indeed,  there  are  strictly  two  distmct  pressures :  -that  brought  on  the"  axis  of  the 
middle  roller  by  the  lever  £,  which  is  connected  by  a  link  with  the  weighted  lever  F;  and  that 
transmitted  through  the  whole  system  of  rollers  by  the  single-weighted  lever  D.  The  weight  of  this 
last  is  regulated  by  means  of  a  set-screw,  which  turns  in  a  nut  in  the  jaws  of  the  lever  D,  and  bean 
upon  the  set-block  which  rests  upon  the  arbor  of  the  top  roller.  This  pressure  is  thus  transmitted 
downwards  from  the  top  roller  throughout  the  whole  set,  and  at  the  middle  roller  B  is  added  to  the 
pressure  obtained  by  the  lever  R  Bv  this  arrangement,  the  pressure  between  the  three  under  roUers 
IS  greater  by  the  pressure  of  £,  than  it  is  between  the  upper  pair ;  but,  for  very  high  pressure  the  lever 
D  may  be  locked  oy  set-pins  and  the  set-screws  turned  down  by  the  hand-wheel  G,  until  the  requisite 
deeree  of  pressure  is  obtained. 

The  manner  of  passing  the  cloth  through  this  machine  is  the  same  as  that  already  described  in  the 
calender,  with  this  suigle  exception,  that  before  the  cloth  enters  between  the  lowest  roller  A,  and  the 
small  cylinder  B,  jets  of  water  from  a  pipe,  perforated  with  small  holes,  extending  the  whole  width  of 
the  machine,  are  allowed  to  play  upon  the  cloth,  so  as  to  impart  to  it  sufficient  moisture  for  causing  it  to 
receive  the  requisite  degree  of  smoothness  preparatory  to  the  starching  process,  and  at  the  same  time 
allow  the  cylinder  B  to  free  it  from  any  impurities  that  may  be  remaining  in  it,  by  forcmg  them  back 
^iFlui  the  exnressed  ivater 

CALENDER.  Descnption.  A,  two  cast-won  frames.  BCD,  three  cylinders.  EFG,  three  eof 
wheels.    H  I,  two  force-screws.    K  L,  two  fly-wheels  with  handles. 


The  cylinder  B,  which  is  in  cast-iron,  and  hollow,  is  heated  by  another  iron  cylinder  heated  red  hoi 
The  material  of  the  cvlinder  C  is  pasteboard,  its  axle  is  of  wrought-iron.  Those  three  cylinders  must 
oeperfectlv  round  anS  parallel  .  -v 

The  wheel  F  forms  the  communication  between  E  and  G,  which  rest  upon  the  cyUnders  B  ana  li 
The  relation  of  F  to  the  circumference  of  the  cylinders  b  such,  that  when  the  machmo  is  set  to  woiU 
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IheM  cjlinden  dide,  caosiiig  frictioo,  and  thus  give  a  gloss  to  the  doth.    Tbe  friction  is  variable  ae 
flordiiuf  to  the  nature  of  the  tissue. 


ti!e 
the 


In  order  to  set  iJie  machine  in  motion,  the  fly-wheels  K  and  L  being  turned  in  order  to  press 
McwB  H  and  I  against  the  pillows  of  the  first  cylinder  B,  the  doth  is  placed  between  the  rollers  in 
arectioQ  indicated  by  the  arrow& 

CALICO  PRINTING.  The  art  of  prodndng  a  colored  patttem  on  doth  by  the  application  of  ool- 
oriog  sabstances.  The  processes  employed  are  applicable  to  linen,  silk,  worsted,  or  mixed  fabrics, 
thboogfa  they  are  usually  referred  to  cotton  cloth  or  calico. 

The  invention  of  cylmder  or  roller  pritUmff^  is  attributed  to  two  persons,  one  a  Scotchman  named  Bell, 
the  other  named  Oberkampf,  a  calico  printer  at  Jouy  in  France. 

The  cylinders  upon  which  the  pattern  is  engraved,  one  cylinder  for  eadi  color,  are  mounted  on  a 
itroDg  firame-work,  so  that  each  cylinder  revolves  against  two  other  cylinders,  one  of  which  is  covered 
vith  woollen  dotih,  and  dips  into  a  trough  containing  coloring  matter  properly  thickened,  so  that,  as  it 
rerohet,  it  takes  up  a  coating  of  color  and  distributes  it  over  the  engraved  roller,  which  transfers  the 
pstten  to  the  doth.  The  cloth  to  be  printed  passes  over  a  laige  iron  drum  covered  with  several  folds 
of  woollen  doth,  so  as  to  form  a  somewhat  elastic  printing  surface :  an  endless  web  of  blanketing  is 
made  to  pass  round  this  drum,  which  serves  as  a  sort  of  guide,  and  defence,  and  printing  surface  to  the 
ctlico  which  is  being  printed.  The  superfluous  color  is  removed  firom  the  engraved  roller  by  a  sharp- 
edged  knife  or  plate  usually  of  steel  or  gun-metal,  called  the  color  doctor^  so  arranged,  that  the  color 
anped  off  shall  faU  back  into  the  trough ;  another  plate  of  sted  removes  the  fibres  which  the  roller 
tcqinzes  from  the  calico. 

As  many  as  eight  colors  may  be  printed  at  once  by  one  machine,  but  veiy  great  nicety  of  arrange- 
nent  is  required  to  bring  all  these  roUers  to  bear  upon  the  cloth,  so  as  to  print  at  tK)e  exact  spots  re- 
quired fbr  forming  a  complicated  pattern. 

Tbe  printing  cylinders  are  of  copper,  and  vary  in  length  from  80  to  40  inches,  acccrding  to  the  width 
of  the  calico ;  the  diameter  varies  from  4  to  12  inches.  Each  cylinder  is  bored  through  the  axis,  and 
teenntdy  turned  frtim  a  solid  piece  of  metal.  To  engrave  a  copper  cylinder  by  hand  with  the  multi- 
tude ci  minute  figures  which  exist  in  many  patterns,  would  be  a  veiy  laborious  and  expensive  openu 
tian,  and  the  invendon  of  Mr.  Jacob  Perkins  in  America,  for  transferring  engravings  from  one  smrface 
to  iDother  by  means  of  sted  roller  dies,  has  long  been  applied  to  calico  printing  with  perfect  success. 
The  pattern  is  first  drawn  upon  a  scale  of  about  8  inches  square,  so  that  this  size  of  flg^nre  being  repeated 
a  number  of  times  will  cover  the  printing  cylinder.  This  pattern  is  next  engraved  in  intagUo  upon  a 
roQer  of  softened  sted,  about  1  inch  in  mameter  and  8  inches  long,  so  that  it  will  exactly  occupy  its 
lorfsce.  This  small  roller  which  is  called  the  die,  is  next  hardened  by  heating  it  to  redness  in  an  iron 
ease  iwrfaiitiing  pounded  bone-ash,  and  then  plunging  it  into  cold  water,  its  surface  being  protected  by  a 
ohdk  paste,  'fbis  baidened  roller  is  put  into  a  rotatory  press,  and  made  to  transfer  its  design  to  a  sim- 
flar  KMer  in  a  soft  state  called  the  mill;  the  desion  which  was  sunk  in  the  die  now  appears  in  relief  oq 
the  mill.  The  mill  m  its  turn  is  haidened,  and  being  put  into  a  rotatoiy  press,  engraves  or  indents 
apoo  the  large  copper  cylinder,  the  whole  of  the  intenouxl  pattern. 
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It  is  often  necessary  to  apply  some  sabstances  to  the  doth  which  shall  act  as  a  bond  of  nnion  betweet 
it  and  the  coloring  matter.  These  substances  are  nsnallj  metallic  salts  called  mordantSj  which  h^  an 
affinity  for  the  tissae  of  the  cloth  as  well  as  for  the  coloring  matter  when  in  a  state  of  solution,  and 
form  with  the  latter  an  insoluble  compound.  The  usual  moKlants  are  alum,  and  several  salts  of  ah- 
mina,  peroxide  of  iron,  peroxide  of  tin,  protoxide  of  tin,  and  oxide  of  chrome.  Mordants  are  osefiiY 
for  all  vegetable  and  animal  coloring  matters  which  are  soluble  in  water,  but  have  not  a  strong  affinit) 
for  tissues.  The  action  of  the  mordant  withdraws  them  froni  solution,  and  fonns  with  them  upon  tbt 
cloth  certain  compounds  which  are  insoluble  in  water. 

To  prevent  the  mordant  or  the  coloring  matter  from  spreading  beyond  the  proper  limits  of  the  de- 
sign, thickeners  are  used  to  bring  it  to  the  required  consistency ;  the  most  usefid  are  wheat  starch  and 
flour,  but  many  other  materials  are  used  for  this  purpose.  The  colors,  with  the  proper  thickeners,  are 
prepared  in  vessels  fbmished  with  steam  jackets,  for  raising  the  contents  to  the  required  temperatoie. 

There  are  eight  different  styles  of  calico  printing,  each  requiring  different  methods  of  manipnktioii, 
and  peculiar  processes. 

1.  The  madder  style,  (so  called  from  its  being  chiefly  practised  with  madder,)  to  which  the  best 
chintzes  belong,  in  which  the  mordants  are  applied  to  the  white  cloth  with  many  precautions,  and  the 
colors  are  afterwards  brought  up  in  the  dye-bath.  These  constitute  permanent  prints.  2.  The  padding 
style,  in  which  the  whole  surface  of  the  calico  is  imbued  with  a  mordant,  upon  which  afterwardAif- 
ferent  colored  figures  may  be  raised,  by  the  topical  application  of  other  mordants  joined  to  the  action 
of  the  dye-bath.  8.  The  resist  style,  where  the  white  cloth  is  impressed  with  figures  in  resist  paste, 
and  is  afterwards  subjected  first  to  a  cold  dye,  as  the  indigo  vat,  and  then  to  a  hot  dye-bath,  with  tiie 
effect  of  producing  white  or  colored  spots  upon  blue  groun£  4.  The  discharge  stifle^  in  which  thickened 
acidulous  matter,  either  pure  or  mixed  with  mordants,  is  imprinted  in  certain  points  upon  the  cloth, 
which  is  aft^rwanis  padded  with  a  dark  colored  mordant,  and  then  dyed,  with  the  effect  of  shoving 
bright  figures  on  a  dark  ground.  6.  China  blues;  a  style  resembling  blue  stone  ware,  practised  with 
indigo  only.  6.  The  decoloring  style,  by  the  topical  application  of  chlorine  or  chromic  acid  to  dyed  goods. 
This  is  sometimes  called  a  discharge.  7.  Printing  by  steam,  a  style  in  which  a  mixture  of  dye  extracts 
and  mordants  is  topically  applied  to  calico,  while  uie  diemical  reaction  which  fixes  the  colors  to  the  fibre 
is  produced  by  steam.  8.  Spirit  colors ;  produced  by  a  mixture  of  dye  extracts,  and  a  solution  of  tin. 
These  colors  are  brilliant  but  ftig^tive. 

The  processes  actually  required  for  finishing  a  piece  of  doth  in  the  madder  style,  as  for  example,  in 
producing  a  red  stripe  upon  a  white  ground,  are  numerous.  The  bleached  cloth  is  submitted  to  nine- 
teen  operations,  as  follows : — 1.  Printing  on  mordant  of  red  liquor,  (a  preparation  of  alumina,)  thick* 
ened  with  flour  and  dyeing;  2.  Ageing  for  three  days;  8.  Dunging;  4.  Wincing  in  cold  water;  5. 
Washing  at  the  dash  wheel ;  6.  Wincing  in  dung-substitute  and  size ;  7.  Wincing  in  cold  water;  8.  Dje> 
ing  in  madder;  9.  Wincing  in  cold  water;  10.  Washing  at  the  dash  wheel ;  11.  Wincing  in  soap  water 
containing  a  salt  of  tin ;  12.  Washing  at  the  dash  wheel ;  18.  Wincing  in  soap  water ;  14.  Wincmg  in  a 
solutimi  <»f  bleaching  powder;  15.  Washing  at  the  dash  wheel;  16.  Drying  by  the  hydro-extractor;  17. 
Folding;  IS.  Starching;  19.  Drying  by  steam. 

OAldpO :  Machine  for  prinlina  in  four  colors.  In  this  machine  the  pressure  is  normal,  in  all  tfaa 
engraved  rollers,  by  the  means  of  the  levers  P.  These  rollers  are  turned  by  a  belt  communicating  with 
the  prime  mover.  The  regulators  are  adjusted  by  screws,  to  which  are  attached  hands,  indicating,  njxm 
dials,  the  space  to  be  run  by  the  rollers  in  order  to  reach  Uie  regulators :  this  b  known  without  stopping 
the  works. 

The  engraved  rollers  can  be  brought  up  to  the  pressing  cylinder,  or  withilrawn  from  it,  witboat 
changing  the  places  of  the  color-vessdb  or  of  the  scrapers,  for  all  the  different  pieces  fixed  against  the 
pillows  on  the  turning  pieces  of  the  engraved  rollers,  move  with  these  last  Finally,  there  is  an  appa- 
ratus placed  behind  the  under  doth,  the  intermediate  doth,  and  the  stuff  to  be  engraved,  by  whidi  the 
workman  governs  these  three  pieces  at  wilL 

The  engraved  rollers  are  sometimes  made  of  copper,  sometimes  of  brass,  or  of  copper  and  tin.  The 
first  are  to  be  preferred,  bemg  less  apt  to  be  mjured;  with  such  a  cylmder  80,000  pieces  can  be 
printed  with  the  most  delicate  patterns. 

The  brass  cylinders  will  be  injured  in  proportion  to  the  acidity  of  the  printing-mixture,  the  zinc  being 
attacked.  Those  in  whose  composition  tin  is  introduced  are  more  hara,  but  also  more  difficult  to  en- 
grave.   Some  of  these  cylinders  are  hollow,  others  are  massive :  either  may  be  used. 

The  diameter  of  the  cyhnders  varies  from  0-23  to  0*82  feet,  according  to  the  option  of  the  manufco- 
iurer,  and  also  to  the  dimensions  of  the  pattern. 

The  dim^isions  of  the  pressing-rollers  make  no  difference  in  the  impression :  the  lesser  ones  shodd,  co 
certain  considerations,  be  preferred,  for  the  engraved  rollers  always  yield  under  the  pressure  of  As  firet, 
60  that  it  becomes  necessary  to  give  a  curve  to  the  pressing-roUer  equal  to  that  of  the  engraved;  and 
as  the  pressure  it  exercises  is  inversdy  to  the  augmentation  of  its  (Cameter,  it  becomes  necessary  to 
increase  the  weight  on  the  subterraneous  levers,  thus  giving  still  more  chance  to  the  engraved  cyliiwen 
to  bend. 

M.  Huguenin  thmks  that  a  pressing-roUer  having  only  a  diameter  of  0*856  feet,  for  madunes  printing 
only  one  color,  and  that  of  those  printing  several  colors,  the  smallest  possible  must  be  used.  In  bodm 
manufinctures  these  rollers  are  wrapped  with  a  band  of  a  tissue,  the  warp  of  which  is  flax,  and  the  weft 
of  worsted,  having  the  property  of  not  lengthening  under  pressure ;  at  the  centre  of  the  roller,  this 
envelope  is  0062  feet  thick,  at  the  extremities  0*032  feet  The  most  modem  improvement  in  this  respect 
b  the  mtroduction  of  a  tbsue  of  cotton  and  caoutchouc 

Tlie  fumUhing  rollers  have  their  circumference  enveloped  in  a  woollen  doth ;  their  speed  b  infenof 
to  that  of  the  engraved  cylinders;  their  diameter  b  generally  about  0*828  feet 
Hie  vesseb  in  which  the  rollers  dip  are  made  of  copper  or  wood.    It  b  necessary  to  keep  them  sop 
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nlied  with  a  oocstant  quantity  of  printipg  material,  for  the  roUera  would  soon  only  sikim  over  the  but- 
Boe  of  the  fluid  and  l^ye  but  a  feeble  impression ;  to  this  end  a  reservoir  pours  a  continual  supply.  A 
pirtitioo  is  placed  in  a  position  which  enables  it  to  clear  the  roller  of  the  froth  with  which  its  surliio^ 
BifbacoTered. 


BBB  B,  pranfi«  erlliKter. 

eccCa«nTed  blinder. 

DDDD,icrapera. 

EEEE,  TCMda  oontainiiig  the  color- 
taf  matter:  they  are  railed  and 
lowered  at  pleasare}  by  tlie  ecrewa 
FFFF. 

GGG6,  eodkaa  ecreir,  gukUog  the 

_  ncvlatora. 

BBHH,  piniaaB  and  wheela  which 


I,  a  Bhaft  commnniwiting  with  the 
moTlng  power. 

KKKK,  wheela  adapted  to  the  fe- 
male Bcrewa  LLLL,  which  put 
the  levers  in  comnmnication  with 
the  pillows  of  the  rollera. 

M,  a  wheel  oommimicating  with  the 
driving  power,  whose  office  is  to 
press  the  rollers;  it  also  moves  the 
wheel  N,  and  the  endless  screws 
OOOO,  which  are  engaged  with 
the  wheels  KKKK. 


PPPP,  levers  which  are  loaded  with 
weights  in  proportion  with  the 
pressure  requhed:  they  are  sito- 
ated  beneath  the  floor. 

^  the  c^inder  round  whidi  the  cloth 
to  be  printed  is  rolled. 

R,  the  cylinder  round  which  the  In- 
termediate cloth  is  wound. 

8,  a  weight  which  keeps  the  cloth 
stretched  on  the  (flinders  QR. 

T,  a  roller  used  to  give  an  inclination 
to  the  cloth  when  printed,  and  rag 
ulate  the  speed 
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CALORIC  ENGINE,  Erictson^a  Patent,  The  inyentioii  consists  in  prodncing  motive  power  by  Hm 
application  of  caloric  to  atmospheric  air  or  other  permanent  gases  or  fimds  susceptible  of  considerable 
expansion  by  the  increase  of  temperature.  The  mode  of  applying  the  caloric  being  snch,  that  aftei 
having  caused  the  expansion  or  dilatation  which  produces  the  motive  power,  the  caloric  is  tnmsferred  tc 
certain  metallio  substances,  and  again  retransferred  fix>m  these  substances  to  the  acting  medium  at  oer- 
tidn  intervals,  or  at  each  successive  stroke  of  the  motive  engine,  the  prindpal  supply  of  caloric  being 
thereby  rendered  independent  of  oombustion  or  consumption  of  fuel ;  accordingly,  whilst  in  the  stetm- 
engine  the  caloric  is  constantly  wasted  by  being  passed  into  the  condenser,  or  by  being  carried  off  into 
the  atmosphere,  in  the  improved  engine,  the  caloric  is  employed  over  and  over  again,  thereby  dispens- 
ing with  the  employment  of  combustibles,  excepting  for  the  purposes  of  restoring  the  heat  lost  by  tiie 
expansion  of  the  acting  medium  and  that  lost  by  radiation,  also  for  the  pnipose  of  making  good  the 
small  deficiency  tmavoidable  in  the  transfer  of  the  oaloria 

We  now  proceed  to  describe  the  structure  of  the  improved  engine  for  producing  motive  power,  reftr- 
•noe  being  had  to  fig  652,  A  and  B  are  two  cylinders  of  unequal  diameter,  accurately  bored  and  provided 

Flg.«58 


wiih  pistons  a  and  b,  the  latter  having  air-tight  metallic  packing  rings  inserted  at  Aeir  circumfereneei 
A  is  the  supply  cylinder,  and  B  the  working  cylinder,  cf  piston-rod  attached  to  tiie  piston  a  woHdng 
through  a  std£ng-box  in  the  cover  of  the  supply  cylinder.  C  is  a  cylinder  with  a  spherical  bottom  at- 
tached to  the  working  cylinder  at  c  c  ;  this  vessel  is  called  the  expansion  heater.  D  D,  rods  or  bncea 
connecting  together  me  supply  piston  a,  and  the  working  piston  b,  E  is  a  self-acting  valve  opening  in- 
wards to  the  supply  cylinder ;  F,  a  similar  valve,  opening  outwards  from  said  cylinder,  and  contained 
within  the  valve-box  Jc  G  is  a  cylindrical  vessel,  which  is  called  the  receiver,  connected  to  the  valve* 
box^  by  means  of  the  pipe  ff,  H,  a  cylindrical  vessel  with  an  inverted  spherical  bottom,  is  called  the 
heater.  J,  a  conical  valve  supported  by  the  valve  stemy,  and  working  in  the  valve-chamber  J',  which 
chamber  also  forms  a  communication  between  the  expansion  heater  C  and  heater  H,  by  means  of  the 
passage  k.  K  is  another  conical  valve,  supported  by  the  hollow  valve-stem  h,  and  contained  within  the 
valve  chamber  k'.  L  and  M,  two  vessels  of  cubical  form  filled  to  their  utmost  capacity,  excepting  amall 
spaces  at  top  and  bottom,  with  disks  of  wire  net^  or  straight  wires  closely  pack^  or  with  other  small 
metallic  substances,  or  mineral  substances,  snch  as  asbestos,  so  arranged  as  to  have  minute  channeli 
running  i^  and  down.  These  vessels,  L  and  M,  with  their  contents,  are  termed  regenerators.  /  /,  m  sh 
pipes  forming  a  direct  communication  between  the  receiver  G,  and  the  heater  H,  thxxm^  tiie  regenera- 
tors. NN,  two  ordinary  slide-valves,  arranged  to  form  alternate  communications  between  the  pipes  II 
and  mm,  and  the  exhaust  chambers,  0  and  P,  on  the  principle  of  the  valves  of  ordinaiy  higfa-pRSSoie 
tfeeam-engines ;  n  n,  valve-stems  working  through  stuffing-boxes  n  n' ;  |>,  pipe  communicating  between 
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tbe  TilTe  diagiber  V  and  exhaust  cbamber  P ;  o\  pipe  leading  from  exhaust  chamber  0 ;  Q,  pipe  leading 
jito  the  reodycr  G,  provided  with  a  stop-cock  jr.  R R,  fire-places  for  beating  the  vessels  HandC;r7 
rr^  flnei  leading  from  said  fire-places,  and  tenninatiiig  at  r'.  S,  a  cylindrical  vessel  attached  to  :he 
wwkinjf  rfston  6,  having  a  spherical  bottom  corresponding  to  the  expansion  vessel  C.  This  vessel,  S, 
wMch  IS  m  heat-mtercepting  vessel,  is  to  be  fiUed  with  fire-clay  at  the  bottom,  and  ashes,  charcoal,  or 
other  DOD-condnetlng  substances  towards  the  top^  its  object  being  to  prevent  any  intense  or  injurious  heat 
from  reaching  the  working  piston  and  cylmder.  T  T,  brick-work  or  other  fire-proof  material  surround- 
ing tbe  fire-places  and  heaters.    Tig.  658  repiesents  a  sectional  plan  of  fig.  1. 

Fig  65& 


Before  describing  the  operation  of  tbe  Improved  engine,  it  will  be  proper  to  observe  that  the  piston- 
red  a'  only  receives  and  transmits  the  differential  force  of  tiie  piston  5,  viz.,  the  excess  of  its  acting 
feroe  orer  the  reacting  force  of  piston  a.  This  difierential  force  imparted  to  said  piston-rod  may  be 
eoDmrauicated  to  machinery  by  any  of  the  ordinaiy  means,  such  as  links,  connecting-rods  and  cranks, 
or  it  may  be  transmitted  directly  for  such  purposes  as  pumping  or  blowing.  The  conical  valves  K  and 
J  msy  be  worked  by  any  of  the  ordinary  means,  such  as  eccentrics  or  cams,  provided  the  means  adopt- 
ed be  so  arranged  that  the  valve  K  will  commence  to  open  the  instant  that  the  piston  h  arrives  at  the 
M  op-stroke,  and  be  again  closed  the  instant  the  piston  arrives  at  full  down-stroke,  whilst  the  valve  J 
if  made  to  open  at  the  same  moment,  and  to  close  shortly  before,  or  at  the  termination  of  the  up-stroke. 
In  like  manner,  the  slide-valve  N'  is  to  open  and  close  as  the  piston  b  arrives  respectively  at  its  up  and 
4(nm  stroke,  similar  to  the  slide-valve  of  an  ordinary  high-pressure  engine. 

Before  starting  the  engine,  fuel  Is  put  into  the  fiire-places  R  R,  and  ignited,  a  slow  combustion  being 

kept  ap  until  the  heaters  and  lower  parts  of  the  regenerators  shall  have  been  b]^)ught  to  a  temperature  of 

•boot  500%    By  means  of  a  hand-pump^  or  other  simple  means,  atmo^heric  air  is  then  forced  into  the 

Reeirer  G  through  the  pipe  Q,  until  there  is  an  internal  pressure  of  some  8  or  10  pounds  to  the  square 

iach.    The  Talve  J  is  then  opened,  as  shown  in  the  figure ;  the  pressure  entering  under  the  piston  5  will 

eaase  the  same  to  move  upwards,  and  the  air  contained  in  A  wiU  be  forced  through  the  valve  F  into  the 

Koezrer.    The  slide-valves  N  N  being,  by  means  of  the  two  stems  n  n,  previously  so  placed  that  the  pas- 

la^  /  /  are  open,  the  air  fW>m  the  receiver  will  pass  throu£^  the  wires  in  L  into  tiie  heater  H,  and  further 

into  (\  the  temperature  of  the  air  augmenting,  and  its  volume  increasing  as  it  passes  through  the  heated 

viief  and  heaters.  The  smaller  volume  forced  from  A  will,  in  consequence  thereof,  suffice  to  fill  the  laiger 

ipeoe  in  C.  Before  the  piston  arrives  at  the  top  stroke,  the  valve  J  will  be  closed,  and  at  the  termination 

cSr  the  stroke  the  valve  K  will  be  opened ;  the  prossure  from  below  being  thus  removed,  the  piston  will 

descend  and  the  heated  air  in  G  will  pass  through  ^p  P  and  m  into  tlie  rogenerator  M,  and  in  its  passage 

tfaroiig)i  the  nnmerons  small  spaces  or  cells  formed  between  tbe  wiros,  part  with  the  caloric,  gradually 

&ning  in  temperature  until  it  passes  off  at  o\  nearly  deprived  of  all  its  caloric    The  commencement  of 

tiie  decent  of  the  piston  a  will  cause  the  valve  F  to  close  and  the  valve  E  to  open,  by  which  a  fresh 

diarge  of  atmoepherio  air  is  taken  into  the  cylinder  A.    At  the  termination  of  the  full  down-stroke,  the 

▼ahe  K  is  closed  and  the  valve  J  again  opened,  and  thus  a  continued  reciprocating  motion  kept  up.    It 

viH  be  evident  that  after  a  oertain  number  of  strokes  the  temperature  of  the  wires  or  other  matter  con- 

tabed  in  tbe  regenerators  will  change  ;  that  of  M  will  become  gradually  increased,  and  that  of  L  di- 

■limAfi^^     Xhe  position  of  the  side  valves  N  N  should,  therefore,  be  reversed  at  the  termination  of 

every  fifty  strokes  of  the  engine,  more  or  less,  which  may  be  effected  either  by  hand,  or  by  a  suitable 

OQonection  to  the  engine.    The  position  being,  by  either  of  these  means,  accordingly  reversed  to  that 

npresented  in  the  drawing,  the  heated  air  or  other  medium  passing  off  from  C  will  now  pass  through 

toe  partially  cooled  wires  in  L,  whilst  the  cola  medium  firom  the  receiver  will  pass  througn  the  heated 

vires  of  M,  and  on  entering  H  will  have  attained  nearly  the  desired  working  temperature.  In  this  manner 

the  regenerators  wiU  alternately  take  up  and  give  out  caloric,  whereby  the  circulating  medium  will  prin- 

dpaDy  become  heated,  independentiy  of  any  combustion,  after  tbe  engine  shall  have  been  once  put  in 

siotion. 

The  relative  diameter  of  the  supply  and  working  cylinder  will  depend  on  the  expansibility  of  the 
acting  medium  employed ;  thus,  in  using  atmospheno  air  or  other  permanent  gases,  the  difierence  of. 
tiie  area  of  the  pistons  may  be  nearly  as  2  to  1,  whilst  in  using  fluids,  such  as  oils,  which  dilate  hot 
■I^tij,  tbe  difference  of  area  should  not  much  exceed  one-tenth.  In  employing  any  other  medium 
than  atmos{^ric  air,  it  Incomes  indispensable  to  connect  the  outlet  pipe  o  and  the  valve-box  e  of  the 
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outlet  valve  £,  as  indicated  by  dotted  lines  in  the  drawing,  these  dotted  lines  representing  Hie  reqiiisfec 
connecting-pipe.  The  escaping  air  or  flnid  at  o'  will,  when  snch  a  connecting-pipe  has  been  applied, 
furnish  the  supply  cylinder  independently  of  other  external  commnnication,  and  the  acting  medium  will 
perform  a  continnons  circuit  through  the  machine  under  this  arrangement;  the  operation  being  in  other 
respects  as  before  described.  The  working  cylinder  may  be  placed  horizontally  or  otherwise,  and  it 
may  be  made  double  acting ;  a  heat-intercepting  vessel  may  be  applied  at  each  end  of  the  worldng  ]^ 
ton,  as  also  an  expansion  heater  at  each  end  of  the  working  cylmder. 

Stirling's  Air  Engine,  Mr.  Robert  Stirling,  a  Presbyterian  clergyman  in  Scotland,  and  an  amatenr 
in  mechanical  matters,  made  an  engine  the  subject  of  a  patent  dated  Oct.  1,  1840,  which  was  described 
before  the  Institntion  of  Civil  Engineers,  in  1846,  by  his  brotiier,  John  Stirling.  We  present  tiie  de- 
scription by  Mr.  S.,  as  it  appeared  in  the  English  mechanical  magazines  at  the  time.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  Ericsson  engine  is  but  a  slight  advance  on  the  engine  of  Stirling,  the  principal  featnres  being 
substantially  the  same  in  each :  Stirling  used  the  same  air,  as  well  as  the  same  heat,  over  and  over, 
while  Ericsson  takes  fresh  air  every  stroke.  By  the  latter  arrangement,  cold  aur  is  obtained  for  the 
pump  without  taking  trouble  to  cool  the  air  of  the  exhaust  for  that  purpose,  but  it  involves  the  neces- 
sity of  continually  compressing  a  fresh  quantity,  a  loss  which  can  be  but  imperfectly  compensated  for 
by  allowing  the  air  to  act  expansively.  Whether  the  gain  or  loss  is  greater  in  tliis  arrangement  has 
not  yet  been  satisfactorily  shown,  either  in  theory  or  practice. 

The  principle  upon  which  the  movements  of  this  air-engine  depend,  is  the  well-kucani  one  in  pneu- 
matics, that  air  has  its  bulk  or  pressure  increased  when  its  temperature  is  raised,  and  diminished  vfaen 
its  temperature  is  lowered. 

Two  strong  air-tight  vessels  are  connected  with  the  opposite  ends  of  a  cylinder,  in  which  a  piston 
works  in  the  usual  manner.  About  foui^fifUis  of  the  interior  space  in  these  vessels  is  occupied  by  tiro 
similar  air-tight  vessels  or  plungers,  which  are  suspended  to  the  opposite  extremities  of  a  beam,  and  ca- 
pable of  being  alternately  moved  up  and  down  to  the  extent  of  the  remaining  fifth.  By  tlie  motion  of 
these  interior  vessels,  which  are  filled  with  non-conducting  substances,  the  air  to  be  operated  upon  is 
moved  from  one  end  of  the  exterior  vessels  to  the  other,  and  as  one  end  is  kept  at  a  high  temperatnre, 
and  the  other  as  cold  as  possible,  when  the  air  is  brought  to  the  hot  end,  it  becomes  heated  and  has  its 
pressure  increased,  and  when  it  is  brought  to  the  cold  end,  its  heat  and  pressure  are  diminished.  Now, 
as  the  interior  vessels  necessarily  move  in  opposite  directions,  it  follows,  that  the  pressure  of  the  m- 
closed  air  in  the  one  vessel  is  increased,  while  ^at  of  the  other  is  diminished.  A  difference  of  pressure 
is  thus  produced  upon  the  opposite  sides  of  the  piston,  which  is  thereby  made  to  move  fVom  the  one  end 
of  the  cylinder  to  the  other,  and  by  continually  reversing  the  motion  of  l3ie  suspended  bodies  or  plung- 
ers, the  greater  pressure  is  successively  thrown  upon  a  different  side,  and  a  reciprocating  motion  of  the 
piston  is  kept  up.  The  piston  is  coimected  with  a  fly-wheel  in  any  of  the  usual  modes,  and  the  plun^ 
ers,  by  whose  motion  the  air  is  heated  and  cooled,  are  moved  in  the  same  maimer,  and  nearly  at  the 
same  relative  time  with  the  valves  of  a  steam  engine.  ^ 

The  power  is  greatly  increased  and  made  more  economical  by  using  somewhat  highly-compressed  air, 
which  is  at  first  introduced,  and  is  afterwards  maintained,  by  the  continual  action  *of  an  air-pump.  The 
pump  is  employed  in  filling  a  separate  magazine  with  compressed  air,  from  which  the  engine  can  be  at 
once  charged  to  the  working  pressure. 

If  all  tlie  heat,  however,  which  is  necessary  to  raise  the  air  to  the  required  temperature,  were  to  be 
thrown  away  or  last  every  time  that  the  air  is  cooled,  the  power  produced  by  its  expansion  and  contraction 
would  be  much  more  expensive  than  that  which  is  gained  by  die  use  of  steam.  In  order,  therefore,  to 
understand  how  the  work  of  a  good  steam-engine  has  been  done,  with  about  one-third  of  the  fuel  con- 
sumed by  it,  it  is  neoessaiy  to  point  out  the  method  by  which  the  greater  part  of  the  heat  is  preserred, 
and  is  used  repeatedly,  in  expanding  the  air,  before  it  is  finally  wasted  or  lost. 

For  this  purpose,  when  it  is  necessary  to  cool  the  air,  after  it  has  been  brought  to  its  greatest  heat, 
it  is  not  at  once  brought  into  contact  with  the  coldest  part  of  the  vessels.  This  would  indeed  effectually 
cool  it,  but  the  heat  when  thus  extracted  would  be  entirely  lost,  because  it  could  never  again  be  taken 
up  by  a  body  warmer  than  itself.  Instead  of  this,  therefore,  the  air  is  made  to  pass  from  the  hot  to  the 
cold  end  of  the  air-vessel  through  a  multitude  of  narrow  passages,  whose  temperature  is  at  first  nearly 
as  great  as  that  of  the  hot  air,  but  gradually  declines  till  it  becomes  nearly  as  low  as  the  coldest  part 
of  the  air-vessel.  Now,  as  every  body  by  contact  will  give  out  heat  to  one  that  is  colder  than  itself,  the 
air,  when  it  enters  the  narrow  passages,  must  give  out  a  portion  of  its  heat,  even  to  the  hottest  part  of 
these  passages,  and  must  continue  in  its  progress  to  give  out  more  and  more,  as  the  temperature  of  die 
passages  is  diminished,  till  at  last  when  it  is  ready  io  escape  into  the  cold  part  of  the  vessel,  ^ere  is 
only  a  smnH  portion  of  the  heat  to  be  extracted,  in  order  to  bring  it  to  the  lowest  temperature  required. 
By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  heat,  therefore,  has  been  left  behind,  in  the  metal  which  forms  the  pas- 
sages, and  which  is  so  contrived  and  arranged,  as  to  retain  that  heat  until  it  is  again  required  for  heating 
the  air.  It  must  be  evident  also,  from  the  manner  in  which  the  heat  has  been  distributed,  or  spread 
out,  over  the  whole  length  of  those  passages,  that  it  is  capable  of  being  again  employed  in  heating  and 
txpanding  the  air ;  for  when  the  cold  air  is  again  made  to  enter  the  passages  for  the  puxpof«e  of  being 
heated,  it  immediately  comes  into  contact  widi  matter  that  is  hotter  than  itself,  and  oonsequently  be- 
gins to  acquire  heat,  even  at  its  first  entrance ;  and  as  it  is  successively  applied  to  surf^ices  of  a  greater 
temperature,  it  continues  to  receive  more  and  more  heat,  so  that  when  it  comes  at  last  to  the  hot  end 
of  the  vessel,  it  requires  but  a  small  addition  to  its  temperature  to  give  it  the  elasticity  which  is  neces- 
sary to  move  the  piston.  Thus,  instead  of  being  obliged  to  supply,  at  every  stroke  of  the  engine,  as 
much  heat  as  would  be  sufficient  to  raise  the  air  from  its  lowest  to  its  highest  temperature,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  furnish  only  as  much  as  will  heat  it  the  same  number  of  degrees,  by  which  the  hottest  part  of 
the  air-vessel  exceeds  the  hottest  part  of  the  intermediate  passages. 

This  arrangemect  or  contrivance  for  the  heating  and  cooling  of  air  and  other  fluids,  which  may  b« 
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lenned  the  eoonomical  prooess^  forms  the  foundation  of  all  the  snccets  which  has  been  attained  in  pio- 
doeing  power,  with  a  small  expenditure  of  ftiel. 

This  principle  was  devised  and  acted  npon  by  Mr.  R  Stirling  nearly  thirty  years  ago,  bat  nntil  the 
present  time  It  could  not  be  said  to  have  been  beneficially  applied  to  the  production  of  power.  The  sev- 
eral means  by  which  the  principle  is  at  last  rendered  effective,  consist,  chiefly,  in  the  employment  of 
rarioas  means  for  keeping  the  piston-rods  air-tight,  and  enabling  the  pressore  of  the  air  to  be  raised 
to  inch  an  extent  as  to  bring  the  engine  into  a  small  compass,  and  in  the  introduction  of  an  effisctlve 
re&i^;eradng  apparatus  for  extracting  the  waste  heat  and  brii^ging  the  air  to  a  lower  temperature  than 
eoold  otherwise  have  been  attained. 

The  greatest  difficulty  which  was  encountered,  consisted  in  the  proper  application  of  the  heat  to  the 
outside  of  the  air-vessels.  When  applied  directly  by  radiation  from  tjie  fire  to  the  spherical  bottom  of 
the  vessels,  it  necessarily  heated  one  part  too  much  and  another  part  too  little,  and  the  overheated  part 
was  not  only  liable  to  rapid  oxidation,  but  by  its  expansion  the  other  partb  were  strained  and  cracked. 
The  heat  is  now  applied  chiefly  by  means  of  the  hot-air  which  passes  through  the  furnace ;  and  it  is 
fomid  tiiat,  instead  nf  requiring  more  fuel  to  keep  up  the  heat,  by  this  method  it  is  accomplished  with  a 
considerable  less  quantity.  It  is  found  also  that  when  the  flues  for  distributing  the  heat  over  the  sur- 
face are  properly  constructed,  the  air-vessels  are  very  equally  heated,  and  neither  show  a  hurtful  ten- 
dency to  oxidation,  nor  to  that  unequal  expansion  by  which  the  air-vessels  might  be  destroyed. 

The  first  engine  of  this  kind  which,  after  various  modifications,  was  efficiently  constructed  and  heat- 
ed, had  ac]^der  of  12  inches  in  diameter,  with  a  length  of  stroke  of  2  feet,  and  made  40  strokes  or 
rerolntions  in  a  minute.  This  engine  moved  all  the  machinery  at  the  Dundee  Foundry  Company's 
works  for  eight  or  ten  months,  and  was  previously  ascertained  to  be  capable  of  raising  700,000  lbs.  one 
foot  m  a  minute.  Finding  this  power  to  be  too  small  for  their  works,  the  Dundee  Foundry  Company 
erected  their  present  engine,  with  a  cylinder  of  16  inches  in  diameter,  a  stroke  of  4  feet,  and  making  28 
strokes  m  a  minute.  This  engine  has  now  been  in  continual  operation  for  upwards  of  two  yeafs,  and 
has  not  only  performed  the  work  of  the  foundry  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner,  but  has  been  tested 
(by  a  friction  brake  on  a  third  mover)  t^  the  extent  of  lifting  nearly  1,600,000  Iba  It  was  found  diffi- 
cult to  keep  this  load  steadily  applied  for  any  length  of  time,  owing  to  the  strap  becoming  heated ;  but 
the  engine  has  been  worked  for  a  whole  day  with  a  measured  burden  of  1,250,000  lbs.,  besides  driving 
three  extensive  lines  of  shafting  870  feet  in  length ;  and  this  work  is  performed  with  an  expenditure  of 
1000  lbs.  of  Scotch  Chew  coals,  including  the  quantity  necessary  to  raise  the  heat  in  the  morning,  and 
to  mamtain  it  during  the  two  hours  for  meals,  when  the  work  was  usually  stopped.  The  coals  vSod.  in 
^s  case  were  of  inferior  quality,  and  at  least  one-fourth  less  capable  of  producing  heat  than  ordinary 
English  coals.  Taking  tins  into  account,  and  deducting  150  lbs.,  the  quantity  which  was  ascertained 
to  be  necessary  for  raising  the  heat  in  the  morning,  leaves  a  consumption  of  600  lbs.  in  12  hours. 
Bnt  little  has  yet  been  done  in  improving  the  furnaces,  the  principal  attention  having  hitherto  been  de- 
voted to  ascertain  the  best  method  of  heating  the  air-vessels,  without  regard  to  the  economy  of  fuel. 
This  result,  although  not  so  favorable  as  might  be  expected,  is  given  to  show  the  early  capabilities  of 
^  engine.  This  engine  reqtflres  only  about  a  cubic  inch  of  oil  to  keep  the  piston  and  the  rod  in  order 
ibr  two  days,  and  in  consequence  of  this,  the  friction  of  the  cylinder  and  piston  is  decidedly  less  than  it 
is  in  a  steam-engine.  In  like  manner  the  valves  of  the  air-pump  and  safety-valves  being  f^  from 
moirtore,  do  not  show  any  tendency  to  get  out  of  order.  The  leather  collars  are  also  very  durable, 
that  of  tile  piston-rod  usually  lasting  about  three  months,  and  the  others  six  or  nine  months ;  and  upon 
tiie  whole,  tJie  working  of  the  machine,  besides  the  saving  of  fuel,  is  altogether  more  economical  and 
ksi  troublesome  than  that  of  a  steam-engine. 

It  was  perceived  from  the  beginning,  that  in  order  to  render  the  heating  and  cooling  of  the  air  com- 
plete and  economical,  it  would  be  necessary  to  make  the  passages  through  which  it  is  conveyed  from 
one  end  of  the  air-vessels  to  the  other,  as  narrow  as  possible.  This  is  rendered  necessary  by  the  very 
defective  conducting  power  of  air,  and  the  consequent  difiSculty  of  heating  and  cooling  it.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  the  contraction  of  the  passages,  in  which  the  air  is  heated  and  cooled,  greatly  increases 
the  force  which  is  necessary  to  pass  it  through  them  ;  so  that,  if  they  were  made  extremely  narrow, 
the  whole  power  of  the  engme  might  be  consumed  in  transferring  the  air. 

Mr.  Stirling  exhibited  the  model  of  the  engine,  and  explained  that  the  object  was  to  raise  the  tem- 
peratuTB  of  the  air  in  the  air-vessel,  to  such  an  extent  as  to  obtain  a  difference  of  500*^  between  the 
heated  and  the  cooled  states.  The  air  when  heated  might  be  taken  at  650**,  and  after  it  had  passed 
through  the  capillary  passages,  and  the  refrigerator,  its  temperature  was  150°.  The  working  pressure 
varied  during  each  stroke  horn  160  lbs.  to  240  lbs.  per  square  inch. 

CAM.  If  the  axle  of  a  wheel  be  situated  in  any  other  point  than  its  centre,,  the  wheel  thus  rendered 
eceaUriCf  may  produce  by  its  revolution  an  alternate  motion  in  any  part  exposed  to  its  action.  Circles, 
hearts,  ellipses,  parts  of  circles,  and  projecting  parts  of  various  forms,  are  made  to  produce  alternate  mo- 
tion, by  contirraaDy  altering  the  distance  of  some  movable  part  of  the  machine  from  the  axis  about 
which  they  revolve.    Such  projecting  parts  are  called  cams.    See  Egcemtbics. 

CAMBER    The  convexity  of  a  beam,  frame  or  girder. 

CAMERA  OBSCURA.  A  converging  object-glass  adjusted  to  the  shutter  of  a  dark  room,  will  con- 
centrate the  rays  which  come  fVom  exteraal  objects ;  and  if  these  objects  are  very  distant,  compared  with 
the  focal  distance  of  the  glass,  and  situated  nearly  in  the  direction  of  its  axis,  it  will  give  distinct  images 
whieh  roaj  be  received  upon  a  white  screen.  .These  images  are  inverted ;  but  in  order  to  render  tbsm 
erect,  it  is  sufficient  to  bring  to  the  object-glass,  instead  of  the  direct  light  of  the  object,  that  of  the  image, 
already  reflected  and  inverted  by  a  metallic  mirror.  This  apparatus  is  called  a  cofnera  obtcttra.  A  plate 
of  ground  glass  may  be  substituted  for  the  screen,  and  for  the  room,  a  box  fitted  by  means  of  a  curtain 
Id  receive  &e  head.     It  can  then  be  transported  with  ease,  for  the  purpose  of  landscape  sketching. 

Camera  Lucida.    If  a  quadrangular  prism  be  cut  in  such  a  manner  tiiat  tho  rays  coming  from  neigh- 
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boring  objects,  and  falling  nearly  perpendicolariy  npou  its  first  snrfaoe,  sball  twice  experience  total  refleo- 
tioQ  at  its  interior  faces,  and  then,  emerging  perpendicnlarly  throogh  its  last  snrfiM^,  arrive  at  the  oje,  an 
erect  and  horizontal  image  of  the  o)\}ect,  will  appear  to  come  through  the  prism.  Bnt  if  the  pnpil  of  the 
eye  be  so  placed,  that  the  rays  thus  reflected  shall  occupy  only  half  of  it,  the  other  half  jutting  a  lltde 
orer  the  edge  of  the  prism  so  as  to  admit  the  rays  coming  directly  from  a  piece  of  pasteboard  placed 
below ;  it  is  evident,  that  in  this  manner  the  ^>ectator  will  see  at  onoe,  with  the  same  eye,  the  image 
and  the  screen  upon  which  it  wpears  to  be  thrown.  If  then  he  wishes  to  sketch  the  outlines  with  a  fine 
pointed  pencil,  he  will  see  at  uie  same  time  the  point  of  this  pencil  and  the  image,  and  there  will  be 
nothing  to  prevent  his  delineating  it.  This  ingenious  instrument  was  invented  by  Dr.  WoUastoo,  and 
is  frequently  used  by  draughtsmen  in  copying  details  from  Topographical  Drawings. 

CAMPHOR  WOOD.    See  W00D8,  varieHet  0/ 

CAMWOODS.     See  Woods,  tforieties  of. 

CANALS.  Canals  are  open  channeb  of  water  for  the  purposes  of  navigation,  water  supply  for  cities 
and  manufactories,  for  drainage,  for  irrigation,  &c  The  form  and  size  of  the  canal  will  dtjpend  open 
the  purposes  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied.  For  navigation,  on  the  size  of  the  boats  and  the  amount  of 
traffic.     For  water  supply,  drainage,  &c.,  on  the  amount  of  water  to  be  supplied  or  dischazgod. 

Ibe  following  Table  is  from  Wm.  J.  Mc  Alpine's  Report  to  the  N.  Y.  LegisUture,  in  1853. 


NAME. 

\i 

Co.tp.r 

mil*. 

h 

it 
h 

Lock*. 

^1 

SUM. 

Cort. 

a 

U 

NuDtor. 

Lift. 

Erie. 

ChsmpUin, 

Oswego, 

CaToga  and  Seneca,  .    . 

Ghemang, 

CrookedXake, .    .    .    . 
GhenaDgo, 

Total, 

Central  DlvWon,.    .    . 
Western   do     .... 
Susquehanna  Division, . 
North  Branch, .... 
North  Branch  Ezten.,  . 
West  Branch,   .... 
Delaware  Division,  ,    , 
Beaver          do    .    ,    . 

Total, 

Schuylkill, 

Lehigh, 

Union, 

Delaware  and  Hudson, . 
.     do      enlarged, 

Del.&Baritan&  feeder, 
Morris  and  Essex,     .    . 

Total, 

New  York,, 
do     . 
do     . 
do     . 
do     . 
do     . 
do     . 

MS 
«8 
88 

21 
28 

8 
9T 

$7448,769 
1,257,604 
52^115 
236,965 
646,600 
166,776 
2,419,956 

$19,679 
19,962 
18,618 
11,285 
26,200 
19,597 
24,948 

40 
40 

4 
4 

90 
100 
90 

.  > 

90 

15 
15 

84 
19 
24 
12 
54 
28 
117 

110 
70 
12 
8 
29 
19 
28 
17 

190 
61 

95 

107 

IS 
29  locks  ) 
22  planes  f 

4 

152 
102 

S 

27 
6 

T 
f 
6 
9 

*194 
288 
78 
616 
280 

1,009 

671 

4n 

164 
182 

610 
1,289 

519 
$60 

116 
1.674 

'600 

1.186 
781 

1,916 

20 

846 
80 
48 
82 
45 
74 

80 

f.. 
80" 

160" 

60   1 

140    ) 
228 

do 
Penn.,  public,  . 

do          .       r       - 

518 

178 
104 
89 
78 
90 
78 
80 
81 

$12,8^915 

$24,160 

$6,307,252 
8,096^22 
1,089,256 
1,096,178 
8,528,802 

927,888 
1,275,715 

512,860 

$80,677 

do     . 
do     . 
do     . 

do 
do      . 

26,647 
1^016 
89,208 
12.708 
21,261 
16,668 

'46 

86 
60 

86 
82 
44 

75 
82 

66 
70 

40 

40 

60) 
45f 

60 

71 
90 
150 
190 
120 
60 

V 

? 

4 
4 
6 

7 

4 

10 
6 

4 
4 

t\ 

6 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
8 

'90 
W 

80 
100 

75 

76 
100 

110 

100 

90 
9i) 

100 

150 
200 
200 

200 
200 
120 

lb* 

11' 

17 
20 

8* 

24 

22 

15 
15* 

15 

45 
55 
45 
55 
24 

do 

Penn.,  private., 
do     .    .    . 

Penn.,.    .    .    . 

N.YandFean., 

do     .    .    . 

New  Jersey,    . 
do     .    .    . 

648 

108 
65 

$>6,782,97d 

$26,100 

$2,500,176 
4,466,099 

$28,149 
61,208 

$6,955,275 

$86,000 

82 
108 
108 

f$2;6b6,6oo 

1    6,500,000 

$«8,150  ' 

60,200 

48 

101 

$2,844,108 

8,100,000 

$66,150 
80.698 

144 

$5,944,103 

$41,800 

Chesapeake  and  Del.,    . 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio,  . 

Total, 

Del  and  Md.,  . 
do     .    .    . 

18i 
191 

$2,750,000 
10,000,000 

$208,708 
52.856 

160*  * 

904* 

$12,750,000 

$62,850 

Ohio  and  Erie,      ... 
MlamU 

Sandy  and  Beaver,    .    . 

Total, 

Ohio,  .... 
do    ...    . 
do    ...    . 
do    ...    . 

807 

179 

85 

76 

$4,695,824 
8,760,000 

764,872    . 
1,500,000 

$15,800 

21.067 

8.992 

19.722 

80  ' 

646 

$10,710,196 

$16,600 

James  B.  and  Kanawha, 

Wabash  and  Erie.     .    . 
do    ...    . 

ni  and  Michigan,     .    . 

WelUnd, 

St  Lawrence,  .... 

Cornwall, 

Beauhamois,    .... 

Lachin^ 

Chambly, 

Total, 

Virginia,.    .    . 

Indiana,  .    .    . 
do     .    .    . 

Illinois,    .    .    . 

Canada,   .    .    . 
do     .    .    . 
do     .    .    . 
do     .    .    . 
do     .    .    . 
do     .    .    . 

147 

$5,020,050 

$84,150 

... 

870 

90 

$8,057,120* 

$88.*968  ' 

103 

86 

10 
12 
11 

$8,654,887 

♦S4,646 

150 

$7,000,000 
1,000,000 
2,000,000 
1,500,000 
2,000,000 
400,000 

$194,444 
100,00«) 
166,666 
186,868 
285,984 
88,888 

600 

sn 

$18,900,000 

$155,800 
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For  the  enlai^ment  of  the  Erie  canal,  the  following  d^mendons  have  been  adopted :— Width  at  wa- 
ter-line, 70  feet.    Width  at  bottom,  28  feet.     Depth  of  water,  7  feet    Width  of  tow-path,  14  feet 

The  Caledonian  canal  in  Scotland  ia  remarkable  for  ks  siae,  which  will  admit  of  the  passage  of 
frigates  of  the  second  dasai  Its  principal  dimensions  are  as  follows: — ^Width  at  water-line,  100  feet. 
At  bottom,  50  feet.  Depth  of  water,  20  feet  Length  of  locks  between  mitresills,  180  feet  Width  of 
dumber  at  top,  40  feet    Lift  of  look,  8  feet 

Oroiteedtm,  In  canals  of  this  conntiy  the  interior  slopes  lare  generally  nniform,  from  1^  to  1^  hori 
ionta]»  to  1  peipendicolar,  the  slopes  being  pared  or' nibbled  near  the  top,  to  prevent  the  wash.  The 
tow^Mths  are  abont  two  feet  above  the  lev<d  bf  lixe  water^  ^nd  Arom  6  to  12  feet  wide.  The  path  should 
dope  outwards  from  the  canal  so  that  the  surface  water  and  earth  may  not  be  carried  into  the  channel. 
With  regard  to  the  supply  of  water  necessary  for  a  canal,  6r  fhnt  a  level  of  canal,  it  embraces  the  quantity 
required  for  the  service  of  the  navigation,  that  is,  the  number  of  times  the  chambers  of  the  locks  will  re- 
qoirs  to  be  used  in  the  passage  of  boats,  and  the  losses  aiisbg  from  evaporation,  from  leakage  through 
me  BoH  and  through  the  lock  gates,  the  necessaiy  first  fillings,  of  the  levels  and  the  chance  of  accidents 
or  breaches,  and  the  emptying  of  the  levels  for  repairs.  In  estimating  the  quantity  expended  fat  the 
Mrrice  of  navigation  the  pn^lem  is  simple,  knowing  the  capacity,  form  and  number  of  locks,  the  size  of 
boats  and  the  contemplated  amount  of  traffiq.  With  regard  to  the  other  losses  it  must  be  a  great  deal  a 
matter  of  comecture.  From  experiments  made  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Jervis  <m  the  Erie  canal,  the  total  loss  from 
eraporation,  filtration,  and  leakage  tlih>ugh  the  gates,  is  About  100  cubic  feet  per  minute  for  each  mile. 
Having  determined  the  amount  df  water  requfred,  the  source  of  the  supply  must  be  guaged,  and  if  the 
nimmom  flow  of  the  stream  be  not  sufficient  reservoirs  must  be  constructed  to  equalue  vie  supply.  For 
Ihs  fbnns  and  dimennon  of  locks,  see  "  Looks  Of  Canak." 

On  the  cost  of  transportation  on  canals,  we  again  extract  from  the  able  Report  of  Mr.  Mc  Alf^ne. 

The  cost  of  transportation  of  coal  in  1848  on- the  Chesq>eake  and  Ohio  canal  firom  CumWland  to 
Geoigetown,  a  distance  of  184.4  miles,  was  178.06,  or  41  ndlls  per  ton  per  mile,  including  the  interest 
on  &e  cost  of  the  boats  and  fixtures,  annual  repairs  and  depreciation  on  the  same,  cost  of  towing^  wages 
of  men,  cost  of  loading  and  unloading. 

The  cost  of  transportation.of  ooal  on  the  Schuylkill  canal  is  f  44.54  fbr  108  miles,  or  4  ,*o  mills  per  ton 
per  mile ;  the  cost  on  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  catfal  is  about  the  same. 

The  cost  of  an  expenses  of  running,  towing,  and  decrease  of  value  of  horses,  office  and  personal  ex- 
penses, and  part  cost  of  loading  and  unloading  on  the  Erie  canal  in  1852,  was  2,%  mills  per  taa  per 
mile.  Mr.  Seymour,  the  late  State  engineer,  estimated  the^  whole  oost  at  3^  mills  per  ton  per  mile.  The 
chsiges  for  transportation  on  the  Erie  canal  in  1851  and  1852  (except  late  in  the  season)  have  averaged 
$^J50  per  ton  fbr  down,  and  $2.85  per  ton  for  up  freight  (exclusive  of  the  charge  for  State  tolls),  being 
at  ^  rate  of  6.9  and  6.5  mills  per  ton  per  mile. 

The  charges  for  transportation  of  coal  on  the  Schi^Ikid  c^nal  in  1852,  was  |0.65  for  108  miles,  or  6 
miills  per  ton  per  mile ;  and  on  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  cain&l,  about  5^  mills  per  ton  per  mile.  On 
tiw  latter  canal  they  have  asoertained  that  the  cost  of  transportation  has  been  reduced  more  than  forty 
per  cent,  by  enlarging  the  canal  from  a  capaci^  for  boats  of  50  tons  to  that  of  115  tons. 

In  1848,  th3  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Company  detjermined  to  enlarge  the  dimensions  of  their 
eaud  for  the  purpose  of  accommodating  the  increased  amount  of  trade,  and  to  cheapen  the  cost  of 
tnosportatimL    This  has  been  aocomphshed  at  an  expense  of  about  2|  millions  of  dollars. 

The  engineer  of  that  work,  R.  F.  Lord,  Esq.,  prepared  very  careful  estimates  of  the  saving  in  tiie  cost 
of  transportation  which  the  enlargement  would  efibct,.as  fdUows:  "The  chaige  for  freight  on  the  old 
canal  which  was  competent  for  boats  of  60  tons,  was  $1  per  .ton  for  108  miles,  or  nearly  one  cent  per 
ton  per  mile.  The  estimated  charge  for  freighting  with  the.  canal  enlarged  for  boats  of  the  following 
tomnges,  was: 

**For  100  tons,  65  cents,  equal  to  5i^o  mills  per  ton  per  mile. 
116  t(ms,  58  cents,  equal  to  5 ,%  mills  per  ton  per  mile. 
186  tons,  50  cents,  equal  to  4,%  mills  per  ioa  per  mile. 

The  company  determined  to  enlarge  the  canal  to  the  laf  mentioned  capacity,  which  has  been  done,  and 
botti  now  cany  from  115  to  141  tons,  at  a  saving  in  the  cost  V>f  transportetion  equal  to  that  estimated. 

Csosls  for  the  tnpplj  of  water  to  cities  or  to  manufactories,  are  generally  w^ed  at  the  sides,  and 
are  deeper  in  proportion  to  their  width  than  those  used  fbr  the  purposes  of  navigation.  The  area  of  their  sec- 
tion is  to  be  proportioned  to  the  quantity  to  be  supplied.  The  mean  velocity  is  usually  from  1  to  2  feet 
per  leooDd.  The  greater  the  velocity  the  more  the  inclination  of  the  snrfhoe  and  the  consequent  loss  of 
head  and  £EdL  It  becomes  then  a  matter  of  calctilation,  how  much  may  be  saved  by  tiie  fib*st  invest- 
ment by  the  construction  of  a  canal  of  small  area,  and  a  consequent  continual  loss  of  available  power. 
For  Ihe  roles  for  calculating  the  flow  of  water  in  canals,  see  Hydraulics. 

Ihe  velocity  of  the  water  in  a  water-course  should  be  neither  too  slow,  for  then  the  course  chokes  with 
weeds,  nor  too  £ut  for  then  the  bed  of  the  channel  may  be  disturbed,  and  besides^  too  much  fall  must 
not  be  lost  in  the  inclination  of  the  course. 

A  velocity  of  7  to  8  inches  per  second  is  necessaiy  to  prevent  deposit  of  slime  and  growth  of  weedi^  and 
1^  feet  per  second  is  necessary  to  prevent  depodt  of  sand.  The  maximum  velocity  of  water  in  canals 
depends  on  the  nature  of  the  channels'  bed. 

On  a  dimy  bed  the  velocity  should  not  exceed  i  ft, 
"    cUy  "  "    .    .    .    i  " 

"    sandy  "  "...     1 


On  a  shingle  bed  the  velocity  should  not  exceed  4  ft 
"    con^omerate        "  "...    5  " 

"    hard  stone  "  "...  10  ** 

This  applies  to  the  mean  velocity. 

The  water-courses  for  water-wheels  and  general  uses  of  tiie  Freyberg  mining  district  have  incUnatiooi 
faiying  from  15  inches  to  80  inches  per  mile.  The  New  River  which  supplies  a  great  part  of  London, 
tas  an  inclination  of -^^J^  per  mile. 


gravelly         "  "...    2 
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CANARY-WOOD.    See  Woods,  vartetict  of, 

CANGICA  WOOD.    See  Woods,  varieties  of, 

CANDLES,  Wax,  Next  to  tallow,  the  substance  most  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  candles  ii 
wax.  Wax  candles  are  made  either  by  the  hand  or  with  a  ladle.  In  the  former  case,  the  wax  being 
kept  soft  in  hot  water,  is  applied  bit  by  bit  to  the  wick,  which  is  hung  from  a  hook  in  the  wall ;  in  Ihe 
latter,  the  wicks  are  hung  round  an  iron  circle,  placed  immediately  oyer  a  large  coppei^tinneKl  basiQ 
full  of  melted  wax,  idiidi  is  poured  upon  their  tops,  one  after  another,  by  means  of  a  large  ladlfe 
When  the  candles  have,  by  either  process,  acquired  the  proper  size,  they  are  taken  from  the  books, 
and  rolled  upon  a  table,  usually  oi  walnut-tree,  with  a  long  square  instrument  of  box,  smooth  at 
the  bottom. 

CANDLES,  Stearic — Manufacture  of  Among  the  tallows  which  are  best  adapted  for  the  pepara- 
tion  of  stearic  candles,  are  those  of  beef  and  mutton.  All  other  fatty  matter  is  poor  in  solid  acid, 
or  of  too  considerable  a  price.  It  is,  then,  the  quantity  of  add,  stearic  or  margaric,  which  is  found  in  a 
giyen  weight  of  beef  or  mutton,  and  the  facihty  in  woridng  the  same,  which  ought  to  determine  in 
sriving  preference  to  this  or  that  quality  of  tallow.  The  mutton  tallow  contains  the  greater  quantity  of 
solid  acid,  and  is  the  more  easily  worked.  That  of  beef  is,  generally  speaking,  to  be  procured  a  httle 
cheaper. 

The  manufacturers  of  stearic  candles,  to  free  themselves  from  the  inccMivenience  of  melting,  are  gen- 
erally in  the  habit  of  buying  from  the  butchers  frit  ahready  melted.  This  method  is  far  from  being 
the  best,  as  it  is  alniost  impossible  to  judge  the  purity  of  the  tallow  when  it  has  been  melted,  and  at 
the  same  time  gives  an  opening  for  imposition  to  a  considerable  extent  Thus  it  would  be  most  im- 
portant to  the  manu&cturer  to  purchase  the  tallow  in  lumps,  in  such  manner  as  it  is  taken  from  the 
animal,  covered  with  its  membranes,  and  bound  in  its  cellular  tissue,  and  to  melt  it  himself. 

This  operation  of  melting  is  performed  in  the  slaughter-houses  of  Paris  in  a  very  simple  manner. 
They  have  a  great  copper,  from  6*56  feet  to  7*21  feet  diameter,  and  from  8*28  feet  to  S.93  feet  in 
depth,  swelling  at  the  bottom  as  in  a  stewpan,  and  widening  at  the  top,  so  as  to  be  enabled  to  rest 
upon  a  circular  oven.  This  is  constructed  in  such  manner  that  the  hearth,  of  a  breadth  of  1*32  feet,  is 
exactly  under  the  copper,  from  its  circumference  to  its  ceni3r&  The  flame  and  hot  air  heat  at  first  the 
whole  of  the  bottom  sur&ce,  and  then  circulate  twice  round  the  cylindrical  part  of  the  copper  before 
passing  up  the  chinmey.  They  throw  the  frit  in  this  copper  by  an  inclined  plane,  which  proceeds  from 
the  upper  story,  and  during  the  melting  they  stir  it  with  a  long  rod.  When  they  have  readied  a 
proper  degree  of  fusion,  which  is  generally  obtained  in  about  four  or  six  hours,  acoonung  to  the  nature 
of  the  fat,  they  turn  it  out^  first  into  a  laige  iron-plate  reservoir,  of  the  same  size  as  the  co{^)er,  and 
which  is  furnished  with  two  cocks,  from  which  it  is  drawn  off  into  slightly  conical  vessels,  so  as  to  fonc 
large  lumps  of  a  conical  shape. 

It  is  well  to  place  under  the  copper  a  large  funnel,  the  same  as  in  a  forse,  to  conduct  the  gas  wliid 
escapes  from  the  fat  during  the  operation  to  the  chimney.  There  shomd  be  also  in  the  same  fiic* 
tory  a  screw-press,  for  compressing  the  membranous  part^  in  order  that  no  portion  of  £at  may  be 
lost. 

The  different  operations  in  general  use  for  the  manufacture  of  such  candles  are  generally  divided  ac 
follows : 

Ist  The  formation  of  soap ;  the  object  of  which  is  to  combine  the  acidulated  fiit  with  the  lime,  to 
produce  the  glycerine,  and  obtain  the  stearate,  margarate,  and  oleate  of  lime.  The  glycerine  diasdves 
itself  in  the  water  necessary  for  this  preparation. 

2d.  The  pulverizing  of  the  lime  soaps. 

3d.  The  decomposition  of  these  same  soaps  by  sulphuric  acid  diluted  with  water. 

4th.  The  cleansing  of  these  stearic,  margaric,  and  oleic  acids — ^first,  by  water  slightly  acidulated,  and 
secondly,  by  pure  water. 

5th.  Tlie  moulding  and  crystallization  of  the  now  obtained  acid  fats. 

6th.  The  melting  of  the  crystaUine  masses  into  small  layers  instead  of  large  roUa 

7th.  The  cold-pressure  of  ue  acids  thus  formed  into  layers. 

8th.  The  hot-pressure  of  these  layers  now  i^uced. 

9th.  Hie  purification  of  the  solid  acids  by  water  slightly  acidulated  at  firsts  and-  secondly  by  pars 
water. 

10th.  The  meltin|f  and  moulding  of  the  solid  acids  into  moulds ;  then  the  clipping  of  the  candlesi 

11th.  The  bleaching  of  the  canmes. 

12th.  The  polishing,  packing,  ifec,  for  removaL 

Descriptum  of  the  Machinery, — Fig.  652  represents  the  general  plan  of  a  manufiictory,  mdicating  the 
utensils  which  are  employed. 

Fig.  653  is  a  sectional  view  of  this  manufactory,  vertically  and  longitudinally ;  and  the  figures  664, 
655,  656,  and  657,  represent  ia  elevation,  or  sectionally,  the  details  of  the  principal  utensils,  and  tho 
means  of  communicating  the  movement 

The  Formation  of  Soap, — ^This  operation  is  performed  in  a  large  vat,  generally  constructed  of  wood, 
slightly  conical  in  form,  and  provi  led  with  several  frets  all  the  way  up.  The  bottom  and  the  lid  are 
of  wood,  and  its  capacity  is  sufficiently  great  to  contain,  easily,  more  than  70*58  cubic  feet  They  gen- 
erally place  about  1100  lbs.  of  tallow,  with  a  proportion  of  water  rather  miore  than  enough  to  easily 
dissolve  the  same,  and  which  would  be  about  200  gallons.    This  is  heated  by  steam  fr^m  a  leaden 

{)ipe  g,  winding  in  a  serpentine  manner,  and  placed  at  the  bottom  of  this  trough.  This  pipe  is  pei^ 
orated  with  a  number  of  small  holes,  across  which  the  steam  passes  as  it  proceeds  frt>m  the  coppers 
A  or  A',  with  which  it  is  in  communication.  When  this  is  melted,  they  add,  by  degrees,  165  Iw.  ol 
time  well  mixed ;  and  they  allow  this  preparation  time  to  mingle,  taking,  at  the  same  time,  great  care 
to  «tir  it  by  means  of  an  agitator  />,  composed  of  many  branches  united  by  a  cross-piece,  and  having  a 
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kind  of  knife  fixed  ai  each  of  the  four  arms.    This  cootrivanoe  is  mounted  upon  a  vertical  beam  o, 
to  which  is  gi?en  a  rotaxy  movement  by  the  wheel  n  fixed  to  the  upper  part  of  the  beam. 

Tbk  wheel  is  acted  upon  by  a  pinion  n'  adjusted  upon  the  horizontal  beam,  which  commimicates  with 
the  prime  mover  by  the  two  pair  of  cog-wheels  /  P  and  J  ft  mounted  on  one  part  upon  the  vertical  beam 
i^  iDd  on  the  other  part  upon  the  horizontal  beam  F,  as  seen  in  Figa  652  and  658.  An  energetic  stir- 
ring  IB  most  important^  because  it  more  fully  completes  the  fonnation  of  soap»  and  economizes,  couse- 
queotly,  the  sulphuric  add. 

Oeoerally,  in  the  greater  part  of  the  manufactories,  says  Mens.  Dumas,  they  use,  perhaps,  88  ]bs^ 
and  sometimes  more,  of  sulphuric  acid,  to  the  220  lbs.  of  tallow,  while  they  ought  only  to  use  from  19 
to  22  lbs.  to  220  lbs.  of  tallow.  It  is  often,  then,  a  third  too  much,  and  an  experienced  manufacturer 
would  do  weU  to  pay  attention  to  this. 

Tliey  had  proposed  to  give  the  movement  to  this  agitator  by  means  of  a  cord,  but  they  found  they 
were  obliged  to  give  up  this,  as  they  could  not  obtain  a  regular  movement— during  one  part  of  the 
operation  the  matter,  bemg  very  compact,  would  rreseni  a  great  resistance,  and  the  rope  would  give. 

The  time  for  the  formation  of  soap  is  eenerally  from  6  to  8  hours.  At  the  end  of  this  period  they 
draw  c/S,  by  means  of  a  tap  g'  placed  in  the  bottom  of  the  trough,  the  liquid  part  which  has  absorbed 
the  glvcerine,  and  they  take  m>m  the  trough  all  the  solid  which  remains  there,  which  is  now  a  forma- 
tioQ  of  stearate,  margarate,  and  oleate  of  Bme,  in  the  form  of  a  very  hard  soap ;  this  they  throw  upon 
the  floor,  upon  which  rests  the  trough  J. 

Pvlitervhng. — ^To  pulverize  the  soap,  they  use,  in  many  manufactories,  a  roller  of  cast-iron  E,  which 
they  pass  to  and  fix>  m  an  alternate  movement,  and  generally  by  manual  labor.  Mons.  Dumas  proposes 
to  Jbare  the  soap  pass  between  two  cylinders  moistened  by  a  stream  of  cold  water,  which  should  bathe 
H;  a  precaution  most  indispensable,  because  the  soap,  heated  by  the  pressure,  would  soften,  and  render 
itself  more  often  in  cakes  tnan  inpowder. 

Trough*  for  Dteompontion,— -The  two  troughs  J^  and  «P,  into  which  is  conveyed  the  solid  matter  after 
it  has  been  broken,  are  designed  for  the  decomposition  of  these  matters  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  add 
moch  diluted  with  water.  Like  the  former,  in  shape  they  are  slightly  conical,  and  nearly  of  the  same 
dimensions,  heated  by  steam  by  a  serpentine  pipe  q'.  They  ought,  also,  as  with  the  former  troughs 
for  the  formation  of  soap,  to  be  cased  with  lead,  so  as  to  be  protected  from  the  actioQ  of  the  sulphuric 
add.  It  would  be  quite  as  well  to  fit  up  both  with  a  mechanical  agitator,  though  in  many  manufiEic- 
tones  they  are  not  sa  These  troughs  are  generally  on  a  lower  floor,  under  the  trough  for  the  forma- 
tion of  soap,  so  that  they  can  easily  dispose  of  the  matter. 

The  quantity  of  sulphuric  add  necessary  for  the  decomposition  of  these  lime  soaps  can  be  easily  de- 
tennioed.  For  1100  lbs.  of  tallow,  according  to  Mons.  Dumas,  they  would  use  165  lbs.  of  lime ;  or  for 
220  lbs.  of  lime  the  e<|uivalent  in  sulphuric  acid  is  equal  to  867  Ibs^  at  66^  centigrade.  Consequently, 
for  165  lbs.  of  lime  will  be  neceasaiy  275  lbs.  of  this  add.  In  practice  they  add  from  10  to  15  per 
cent  to  this  quantity,  and  the  add  being,  we  suppose,  at  66°,  they  dilute  it  hf  twenty  times  its  Quan* 
tity  of  water.  At  the  end  of  about  three  hours  the  decomposition  of  these  soaps  is  effected.  They 
then  displace  the  mass.  The  fat  add  comes  to  the  surfiice,  and  the  sulphate  of  lime  is  predpitated  to 
thebott<Hn. 

Citannng  the  Aeidt. — For  this  purpose  they  withdraw,  by  means  of  a  tap  ^,  which  is  placed  un- 
derneath, and  which,  like  the  preceding  ones,  is  cased  in  1^,  and  equally  heated  by  steam  by  a  ser- 
pentine pipe  placed  in  the  bottom.  It  is  as  well  to  have  a  second  trough  L,  similar  to  the  preceding 
ooe,  to  complete  the  deansing,  in  which  they  work  only  with  pure  water.  The  passages  R,  inserted  in 
the  bterior  of  the  roof^  serve  to  establish  a  communication  with  the  two  troughs  of  decomposition  J  J', 
and  with  those  of  cleansing  L  L',  and  to  carry  the  liquid  off  or  into  the  lower  reservoirs.  As  much  as 
possible  of  sulphuric  add  and  lime  are  drawn  off  into  a  series  of  zinc  moulds  M,  which  are  arranged 
m  rows  along  the  entire  length  of  the  workshop,  in  such  manner,  that  in  drawing  it  off  into  the  mrst 
iDoold  it  flows  gently  into  the  a<Hoining  mouldy  which  is  easUy  done  by  attaching  to  eadi  brim  of  th^ 
OMmlds  a  gr^tter,  which  carries  off  the  superfluous  matter  at  its  proper  height 

These  moulds  present  the  form  of  a  rectangular  prism  from  27  to  89  inches  in  length,  from  6^  to  7 
iocbes  in  breadth,  and  about  16)  feet  only  in  height  Thus  are  formed  lavers  of  solimfied  add,  which 
are  taken  aw^  (after  being  wrapped  in  woollen  serse)  to  the  vertical  hydraulic  press  N,  which  is  con- 
structed exactfy  similar  to  the  oroinary  presses,  of  which  it  is  easy  to  see  the  construction  by  reference 
to  the  design.  Fig.  658,  where  it  is  shown  in  vertical  sectioa 

The  drawing  off  into  these  moulds,  such  as  we  have  endeavored  to  show,  is  only  a  modem  application. 
PreTiously  the  adds  were  drawn  off  into  larger  moulds,  which  could  contain  about  7  gallons,  and  which 
were  a  little  wider  at  the  top,  so  that  the  matter  could  be  the  more  easily  extracted.  These  rolls  were 
broken  into  smaller  pieces  by  the  action  of  a  knife  with  an  altenuite  movement,  similar  to  a  knife  for 
catting  straw  into  small  parts.  Since  the  use  of  these  newly-invented  moulds,  liiey  eccmomize  nearly 
ooe-bmiBe  power  in  the  impelling  force. 

Coid  Presture, — The  verticcu  hydraulic  press  ought  to  be  constructed  to  obtain  a  pressure  of 
440,000  lbs.  A  great  part  of  the  oleic  acid  flows  co<S  to  the  action  of  this  press,  but,  however,  the  lat- 
ter portions  caa  only  be  extracted  by  the  aid  of  a  certain  temperature.  Other  presses  of  horizontal 
construction,  and  which  are  heated  by  steam,  arc  employed,  such  is  the  press  represented  in  P  P', 
upon  the  plan,  Fig.  652,  and  upon  tiie  vertical  section,  f\s.  658. 

£loi  Pre99ure. — This  press  is  heated ;  also  the  wrought-n-on  plates  P*,  between  whidi  are  placed 
the  links  whidi  proceed  from  the  vertical  press,  and  which,  in  issuing  from  this  press,  are  enveloped  in 
horse-hair  material,  in  place  of  woollen  serge. 

On  the  opposite  side  to  the  piston  of  the  press  is  a  cast-iron  rectangular  chest  P*,  airtight,  in  which 
is  endosed  a  similar  action  of  plates.  The  steam  proceeding  from  the  venerators  A  or  A',  passes  by 
the  pipes  e,  e*,  e*,  <,  finds  its  way  into  the  double  sides,  as  aLo  into  the  double  bottom  ^f  the  press,  to 
beat  it    It  afterwards  passes  by  the  pipes  t\  which  carry  it  into  the  chest  P*,  where  there  is  a  full 
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ictioQ  of  plates  F"  to  be  emidoyed  as  soon  as  the  press  will  have  ceased  to  work,  and  where  they  may 
take  away  those  that  they  have  used.  They  can  still  heat  these  plates  by  boiling  water  in  a  trough, 
also  in  cast-iron.  It  is  shown  by  Fig.  668  in  what  manner  these  plates  can  be  raised  to  furnish  heat  to 
tbepress,  or  reciprocally. 

Ihey  have  provided  for  this  purpose,  in  the  upper  part  of  each  of  them,  an  eye,  which  permits  the 
mlroduction  of  a  hook  fixed  to  the  extremity  of  tne  cord  u,  which  passes  into  a  throat  of  cast-iron  to  ihi 
pulley.  The  upper  part  of  the  locket  of  this  policy  ends  with  an  elongated  eye,  to  enable  it  to  glide 
cisOy  the  entirelen^  of  an  iron  way  fixed  to  the  plank,  and  below  me  press,  lengthwise — so  that 
one  of  the  plates  bemff  raised,  they  can  advance  the  locket  in  a  perpendicular  line.  They  can  transport 
llicin  in  succession  either  firom  the  press  to  the  chest,  (which  serves  as  a  heater,)  or  from  the  chest  to 
thepress. 

TKe  pressure  of  the  piston  of  the  press  often  ranges  from  880,000  lbs.  to  1,100,000.  Some,  after  a 
certain  time  of  working,  have  had  the  bottom  of  the  cyhnder  carried  away  by  the  pressure ;  and,  in  cer- 
tain factories,  others  have  been  destrcyed  by  the  rupture  of  the  long  braces,  which  connect  the  heads  of 
these  presses,  and  which  were  not  sufficiently  strong  in  themselves. 

The  oleic  acid  which  flows  from  the  vertical  press,  or  from  the  horizontal  one,  into  a  lower  receptacle 
0,by  the  pipes  S^  S*,  firom  which  it  is  drawn  for  the  receiver  into  the  flat  vessels,  by  the  cooling,  de- 
pontes  the  stearic  add  that  it  had  absorbed  in  consequence  of  the  increased  temperature  which  it 
underwent  during  the  action  of  the  horizontal  press. 

The  two  pressures  completed,  the  oleic  acid  is  regarded  as  sufficiently  separated,  and  the  residual 
matter,  formed  by  the  stearic  and  max^garic  acids,  is  of  brillixmt  whiteness ;  they  only  equal  about  45  to 
SOper  cent  of  thB  tallow  employed. 

The  injecting-pumps  are  slu)wn  by  H  and  H,  Figs.  652  and  653,  which  dear  the  two  horizontal  and 
Tertieal  presses.  They  are  put  into  action  by  the  horizontal  beam  F,  which  communicates  with  the 
impelling  power,  which  is  an  engine  of  about  4-horse  power — a  power  more  than  suffident  to  put  in 
motion  £e  necessary  apparatus  of  this  manufactory. 

Upon  the  horizontal  beam  £  is  a  cast-iron  uprignt  wheel/,  which  commands  the  wheel/*,  fixed  upon 
the  horizontal  beam  ff.  This  has,  at  its  extremity,  two  small  winches,  which,  by  the  accession  of  two 
rods  A,  impart  to  the  pistons  of  the  injection-pumps  i  i^  the  movement  for  casting  the  water  that  they 
draw  into  the  great  bodies  of  the  presses  N,  P'.  The  heads  of  the  vertical  press  are  supported  at  a 
eooveoient  distance  by  four  cast-iron  colunms,  interlaced  by  large  iron  bolts  all  the  way  up,  and  the 
liooid  matter  fiills  upon  the  lower  plate,  which  unites  with  the  piston,  and  upon  which  they  have 
aiQaBted  a  small  trench  or  gutter,  to  allow  it  to  flow  by  the  pipe  8^,  finished  in  its  upper  part  in  fonn 
of  a  funnel,  and  which  conducts  it  into  the  reservoir  O. 

Pwification  of  the  Solid  Acids, — ^The  lumps  of  stearic  and  maxgaric  adds  which  are  taken  firom  the 
horizootal  press,  are  carried  to  the  trou^  R,  to  be  there  purified  by  dilute  sulphuric  add. 

This  trough  is  coiistructed  exactly  similar  to  the  preceding— cased  in  lead,  and  heated  by  steam,  by 
the  pipe  ^*  which  conducts  the  same  in  the  serpentme  q,  which  liquefies  the  adds.  It  must  be  under- 
stood that  this  deansing  has  for  its  object  to  disengage  the  fat  adds  fix)m  the  remotest  trace  of  lime 
that  they  may  contain.  After  this  operation,  it  odIj  remains  to  fi-ee  them  also  firom  the  add  itself  by 
purifying  witn  water.  They  then  allow  this  to  remam,  or  decant  it  into  another  trough  R\  situated  upon 
a  lower  floor,  and  which  only  contains  puro  water,  and  which  should  be  occasionally  replenished. 
They  then  allow  it  to  cool,  draw  it  off  into  moulds,  and  at  length  is  obtamed  roUs  perfectly  fit  for  work- 
ing into  candles. 

Mdiing  and  Moulding  the  White  Solid  Acide, — ^They  use  for  this  purpose  a  copper,  T,  (see  Figs. 
652,  654, 655,)  which  are  in  the  interior  silver-plated,  to  prevent  the  discoloration  of  the  adds.  Tms 
copper  is  double-bottomed,  to  be  heated  by  steam  at  a  temperature  which  should  not  ordinarily 
exceed  100  degrees. 

The  steam  proceeds  firom  the  generators  into  the  double  bottom  by  the  pipe  v,  and  this,  condensed 
flows  off  by  a  pipe  v\  A  tap  «*,  attached  to  the  pipe  which  issues  from  tne  bottom  of  the  copper, 
serves  to  empty  it  completely.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  coat  of  wooden  staves  IT,  to  prevent  the  cooling 
of  the  trough.  By  the  side  of  this  copper  they  have  placed  a  table  V,  upon  which  rests  the  vessel  T*, 
which  serves  to  recdve  the  melted  matter  to  be  carried  into  the  moulds. 

In  order  to  make  the  candles  and  the  stalactites  which  form  upon  them  less  powdery,  they  generally 
add  10  per  cent  of  sulphuric  add,  when  they  throw  in  this  copper  the  rolls  of  stearine.  They  cool 
these  candles  in  moulds  similar  to  those  represented  in  plan  and  m  section,  figs.  658  and  659.  These 
moulds  are  formed  of  an  alloy,  composed  of  one-third  pewter  and  two-thirds  lead.  It  wiU  be  percdved 
that  they  are  slightly  conical,  and  terminated  by  a  kind  of  funnel 

They  fix  the  wick  to  the  upper  part  by  a  bent  pin  y\  and  to  the  lower  by  a  little  wooden  peg  y, 
whidi  doses  against  the  sides  of  the  orifice.  These  wicks  are  matted,  which  prevents  the  necessity  of 
constantly  snuffing  the  candles ;  for  this  purpose,  says  Mons.  Dumas,  it  will  be  necessary  to  dip  them 
in  a  solution  of  borax,  which  forms  with  tne  time  a  borate  which  fixes  ijtself  in  the  wick,  and  serves  to 
eoosume  it. 

To  ^  the  wicks,  the  moulds  are  placed  vertically  in  the  holes  of  the  wooden  tables  S,  conveniently 
arraneed  in  the  workshop,  and  upon  which  they  allow  ihe  candles  to  cool,  after  they  are  drawn  off 
For  mis  purpose,  after  tne  wicks  are  fixed  in  the  cenixe  of  the  moulds,  they  cany  them  to  the  hot- 
water  basins,  whidi  are  brought  up  to  the  temperature  of  boiliiu^  water. 

This  eystem  of  heating  is  brought  about  by  several  basins  Y,  represented  in  plan  and  section,  (see 
figs.  656,  657,  and  652.)  ITiey  are  entirely  surrounded  by  water,  heated  by  a  current  of  steam  com- 
ing from  the  generators  by  the  pipe  x  in  the  serpentine  ar^  placed  in  the  bottom  of  the  apparatus. 

When  the  moulds  are  suffiaently  hot,  they  are  filled  by  the  aid  of  a  small  vessel  T*,  which  they 
plunge  in  the  copper  T.  It  should  be  first  ascertained  that  the  add  has  commenced  to  crystallize 
lliis  precaution,  as  mudi  as  that  of  heating  the  moulds,  is  very  essential  to  neutralize  the  crystalli- 
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0tkn  of  the  &t  acids — a  crystallizatioii  which  would  give  to  the  candles  a  very  disagreeable  appear- 
ance. 

After  die  coollDg  of  the  moulds,  they  remove  the  small  wooden  peg  which  holds  the  wick,  and  bj 
metns  of  a  punch,  they  extract  the  candle.  The  roll  must  also  be  cut,  and  the  candles  be  put  length- 
wfML  For  this  purpose  many  mechanical  means  have  been  tried,  and  which  have  not  prcKluced  very 
tatiafBu^ry  results ;  the  difficulty  to  avoid  breaking  the  candle  bein^  so  great  However,  they  are  at 
this  moment  trying  the  effect  of  a  certain  mechanical  knife  or  cu-cular  saw,  from  which  much  is 
expected.  For  this  process  we  believe  it  is  most  important  that  the  cutting-blade  should  possess  great 
npidtty  and  very  liUle  pressure. 

BltiieJung  the  CandUt. — When  the  candles  are  moulded,  they  should  be  exposed  for  some  time  to 
the  air,  to  uie  light,  and  to  a  humid  atmosphere,  that  they  may  possess  as  wnite  an  appearance  as 
possibla  This  is  generally  done  upon  the  roof  of  the  workshop  itself  which  should  be  constructed  in 
Uie  form  of  a  terrace,  where  the  candles  z  can  be  arranged  upon  the  trays  Y.  Space  should  be  econo- 
mized as  much  as  possible. 

PUithing  the  CandUt. — ^The  last  two  processes  which  the  candles  have  to  undergo,  after  they  have 
been  exposed  to  the  air  some  time,  are  the  polishing  and  the  packing.  The  [>olisIung  is  done  by  rub- 
bing  the  candle  briskly  with  a  piece  of  cloth,  damped  with  alcohol  or  ammonia ;  and  this  is  generally 
done  by  women  or  children.  They  have  also  tried  to  produce  the  polish  by  a  mechani<^  process, 
baring  a  kind  of  cylindrical  plug  or  bung  of  wool  or  cloth,  to  which  was  imparted  a  regular  to-and-fro 
movement,  whilst  the  candles  were  immediately  placed  under  the  same,  and  by  the  means  of  endless 
chains,  which  advanced  gradually  upon  a  horizontal  table,  the  candles  rested  and  turned  equally  at  the 
same  time.  This  ^ocess  is  the  mvention  of  a  Mons.  Davison,  of  Paris,  who  has  taken  a  patent  out  for 
it  /br  five  years.  The  packing  consists  in  arranging  them  to  form  packets  of  one  pound,  and  they  are 
carefully  and  neatly  secured  ready  for  use. 

Boiierty  or.  Steam-capperf  of  the  Machine. — ^The  two  boilers  A  and  A',  represented  in  Fig.  662, 
are  for  the  purpose  of  feeding  not  only  the  engine,  (of  ^-horse  power,)  but  al»o  for  heating  the  dif- 
ferent troughs ;  for  the  formation  of  soap ;  for  decomposition  ana  cleansing  the  horizontal  press ;  the 
copper  for  melting,  and  the  warmer.  These  boilers  are  of  16-hor6e  power.  There  are  some  factories 
which  have  them  as  large  as  20-horse  power.  Fig.  652  represents  a  horizontal  projection  seen  from 
the  tq),  and  shows  the  disposition  of  these  boilers,  with  tneir  safety-valves,  and  also  the  pipes  for 
coodocting  steam.  In  B  wul  be  perceived  the  bride  furnace,  in  which  the  boilers  are  imbedaed ;  in 
h  the  safety-valves ;  and  in  b'  the  floats :  c  shows  the  pipe  communications  with  alimentary  pump ;  e'  e' 
the  pipes  for  conducting  the  steam  to  the  different  apparatus  of  the  machine ;  and  d  d'  the  pipes  which 
foroish  the  steam-engine.    All  thesepipes  are  of  copper,  and  provided  with  taps. 

Applir<Uion  of  the  Oleic  Acid — ^This  acid,  for  a  IcMig  time  m  the  different  factories  for  the  manu£[ic- 
tore  of  stearic  candles,  was  regarded  as  a  superfluous  residue,  and  you  may  say  completely  lost,  with 
respect  to  any  advantage  that  could  be  derived  from  it  Messrs.  Pelicot  <&  Alcan  have  been  success- 
ful in  applying  it  to  the  purpose  of  greasing  the  wool  employed  in  silk-yam  manufactories,  or  in  scour- 

It  is  well  known,  in  the  picking  or  combing  of  wool,  that  a  nap  as  homogeneous  as  possible  is  neces- 
laiy.  It  is  first  prepared  with  a  certain  quantity  of  fat  matter.  This  preparation  is  so  far  necessary, 
that  without  it  the  twisting  and  stretching  of  the  wool  would  only  be  accomplished  indifferently,  and 
the  loss  would  be  greater.  The  thread  thus  obtained  would  be  more  unequal,  and  would  not  possess, 
for  weaving,  the  quality  required  for  the  production  of  stufis.  Until  within  the  last  few  years  they 
have  employed,  for  this  purpose,  vegetable  oils,  in  most  of  the  principal  factories  at  Rheims,  Sedan, 
Elbeu^  Ac  In  the  factories  of  the  south,  olive  oil  was  almost  always  used,  whilst  in  the  suburbs  of 
Paris  they  have  given  the  preference  to  the  oil  from  grains,  which  was  cheaper,  and  in  some  cases  a 
mixture  of  water  and  cSL  is  used,  brought  to  a  state  of  emulsion  by  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of 
potass. 

The  oil  with  which  wool  is  impregnated  should  only  remain  until  immediately  after  the  spinning  or 
weaving.  Scouring  should  commence  at  that  period.  The  process  of  scouring  varies  with  the  nature 
of  the  stuff  they  propose  to  manufacture.  For  doUis  and  felt  eiuSa  it  is  done  after  the  weaving,  and  be- 
fore fuUing.     FcNT  light  and  ras6  stuffs  it  is  generally  done  upon  the  thread,  and  before  the  weaving. 

At  £lbeuf^  Louviers,  and  other  places,  scouring  is  accomplished  by  means  of  potters'  day  saturated 
vith  water.  The  thr^  being  impregnated  with  this  substance,  they  pass  it  between  two  compressing 
cf  Imders,  which  brings  it  in  contact  with  the  greasy  matter ;  this  is  consequently  displaced,  mechan- 
ically, and  is  drawn  off  by  the  water,  which  flows  in  great  quantities.  This  process  will  take  from 
eight  to  twelve  hours,  and  it  will  affect  the  soundness  and  color  of  the  tissue ;  oesides,  the  acddental 
presence  of  any  small  stone  in  the  day  will  occasion  a  rent  or  imperfection  in  the  same.  It  is  also  very 
uncertain ;  andf  if  in  the  first  process  there  is  a  failure,  it  becomes  more  difficult  again  in  the  second,  in 
eoQsequenoe  of  the  depoaite  of  insoluble  salts,  arising  from  the  application  of  water.  An  imperfect 
scouring  prevents  the  stuff  receivii^  the  color  as  effectively  as  it  should. 

The  oil  which  hae  been  used  for  the  greasing  becomes  entirelv  unfit  for  any  other  purpose ;  for,  on 
reference  to  experienced  men  upon  the  subject,  the  result  is  nearly  as  follows :  88  lbs.  of  woollen  doth 
vfll  imbibe  ]  8  ibs.  of  oil,  and  they  are  diluted  by  2843  gallons  of  water. 

In  the  south,  where  they  manufacture  large  quantities  of  common  doUi  for  troops,  or  for  exportation, 
the  vegetable  is  not  idways  entirely  lost  in  Uie  scouring.  To  extract  this,  they  employ  water  mixed 
with  soap  and  alkali :  this  is  absorbed  by  heat,  and  then  employed  in  the  fulUn^  of  the  stuff  already 
aooured.  This  scouring,  although  very  imperfect,  still  is,  however,  more  economical  than  the  former. 
Id  Sedan,  for  the  manufacture  of  black  doths,  <&a,  the  greasing  and  the  fulling  are  generally  done  at 
the  sajo^ie  time.  For  this  purpose  they  use  a  solution  of  soap  or  urine,  and  sometimes  a  combination  of 
Ijoth.  When  they  wish  to  scour  the  wool  in  thread,  they  use  soap  solution  suffidently  powerful 
Messrs.  Peligot  and  Alcan,  to  remove  many  of  the  inconveniences  attending  these  processes,  thoughl 
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to  remedy  them  by  tlie  use  of  the  acid  etearic,  mstead  of  the  vegetable  oils.  We  have  seen  thai 
the  tallow  fonned  into  soap  is  transformed  into  twafat  acids,  the  one  solid  and  the  other  liquid.  The 
first  is  the  acid  stearic  for  the  manufacture  of  candles,  and  the  second  is  the  acid  oleic.  This  last^  until 
within  the  last  three  years,  was  not  employed  for  any  special  purpose.  These  chemists,  in  applying  it 
to  the  woollen  factory,  have  not  only  rendered  a  great  service  to  this  last,  but  also  to  the  manu&cturei 
of  stearic  candles,  in  augmenting  the  value  of  a  portion  of  their  residue. 

The  employment  of  the  acid  oleic,  besides  economizing  the  actual  price  of  purchase  upon  that  of 
olive  oil,  or  that  from  grain,  ofifers  this  very  important  advantage — ^that  it  is  immediately  soluble  in  tlie 
carbonate  of  potash,  with  which  it  combines  in  the  formation  of  soap.  The  scouring  becomes  a  chemi- 
cal process— for  it  consista  in  immeiging  the  stuff  for  some  instants  in  an  alkaline  water,  and  theo 
wasning  it  in  an  ordinary  apparatus. 

The  scouring  of  the  tnreaas  by  this  process  has  a  still  greater  advantage,  because  it  can  be  effected 
simply  by  an  alkaline  solution,  msteaa  of  the  more  costly  employment  of  a  considerable  quantity  of 
soap,  and  equally  in  employing  the  fresh  residues  as  in  former  ones. 

This  process  is  again  veir  economical,  as  it  furnishes  itself  the  soap  to  be  employed  in  the  fulling, 
an  operalfion  which  generally  follows  the  scouring.  The  oleic  acid  having  the  direct  property  of  a 
true  soap,  by  its  combination  with  carbonate  of  potash,  a  property  that  none  of  the  vegetable  oils  pos- 
sess in  any  degree  or  shape  whatsoever,  (and  of  which  an  exclusive  use  was  made,)  they  now  obtain, 
OS  a  consequent  residue  worn  the  scouring,  a  liquid  combining  the  properties  of  soap  and  alkali,  which 
before  they  had  to  provide  for  the  fulling  of  the  stufi&. 

Besides  the  waste  in  pickii^,  of  httle  moment  when  they  employ  the  ordinary  oils,  this  is  completely 
saved  by  the  facility  of  scouring  offered  by  the  use  of  the  acid  oleic 

From  numberless  experiments  it  is  proved,  that  the  wool  greased  by  the  acid  oleic  does  not  become 
heated,  neither  does  it  ignite  even  when  placed  in  circumstances  most  favorable  for  combustion. 

The  acid  oleic,  such  as  is  left  by  many  factories  of  candles,  could  not  be  employed  for  the  purpose  of 
greasing  wool  until  it  has  undergone  a  complete  purification,  or  been  brought  mto  a  homogeneous  sub- 
stance possessing  all  the  above-mentioned  characteristics.  That  which  they  employ  at  this  time  in  the 
doth  factories  can  only  be  compared,  by  its  clearness  and  color,  to  the  finest  olive  oil  employed  in  the 
same  factories. 

In  certain  factories  of  the  stearic  candles  they  manufacture  with  the  acid  oleic  a  bard  soap,  which  b 
sold  to  the  dealers  in  large  lumps. 

Appar<Uus  necessary  for  the  manufaciwre  of  Stearic  Candles. — Horizontal  press,  or  hot  press,  as  rep- 
resented in  Fig.  658,  induding  injecting-pump. 

Vertical,  or  cold  press,  with  iron  columns  and  injecting-pump. 

Cast-iron  chesty  as  in  Fiff.  655,  for  the  heating  of  the  plates. 

The  troughs  (deal)  for  cleansing  and  decomposing,  with  the  iron  frets  which  surround  them. 

The  pipes  and  lead  casing — the  agitators  and  their  movement 

Steam-engine,  high-pressure,  4  horse  power. 

Two  boilers,  each  from  16  to  18  horse  power.  Also  many  other  indispensable  accessories,  soch  ai 
moulds,  heaters,  transmitters  of  movements,  and  pipes. 

CANNON.      See  Ordnance. 

CANNON.  l%e  Machinery  for  the  Boring  of.  The  manufacture  of  cannons  is  divided  into  two 
branches,  ih^  founding  and  the  boring.  Here  we  only  treat  of  the  latter  branch,  and  restrict  ourselves, 
concerning  the  founding,  to  the  remark,  that  formerly  the  cannons  were  founded  over  the  cqre,  (as  it 
is  called,)  or  with  the  bore,  which  then  was  perfectly  regulated  by  means  of  the  borer ;  while  at  present 
they  are  generally  founded  massive,  and  afterwards  bored  in  boring-mills. 

These  boring -inilLs  work  either  vertically  or  horizontally.  The  former  were  exclusively  used  until  the 
middle  of  the  last  centiuy ;  the  boring  consisted  only  in  the  enlargement  of  the  founded  bore  conforma- 
ble to  the  calibre,  and  the  opinion  prevailed  that  brass  cannons  could  be  bored  in  no  other  manner  than 
this.  But  since  then  the  advantages  of  the  horizontally-working  boring-mills  have  become  so  apparent, 
that  but  few  of  those  working  vertically  are  still  extant  A  short  description  of  the  three  pnncipal 
systems  of  the  latter  will  therefore  be  sufficient  here. 

In  the  machines  constructed  according  to  the  oldest  and  most  imperfect  system,  the  cannon  rests 
vertically,  and  with  the  grape  upwards,  in  a  wooden  sledge  which  runs  in  the  fiurows  of  two  side- 
beams,  and  can  be  moved  up  and  down  by  means  of  long  tackles.  Beneath  the  cannon,  and  in  the 
direction  of  its  axis,  is  the  borer  running  in  a  steel  pan  and  crossed  by  a  beam,  by  means  of  which  it  is 
turned  round  bv  horses.  The  pressure  required  while  boring,  is  effected  by  the  weight  of  the  sledge 
and  cannon,  and  can  be  regulated  by  counterbalances.  But  as  the  borer  is  to  havo  some  scope,  the 
borer  can  easily  be  brought  out  of  its  vertical  position,  and  thus  the  boring  assume  a  false  direction 
without  its  being  noticed  instantly. 

According  to  the  second  system,  the  cannon  rests  with  its  muzzle-face  on  rollers,  while  its  grape  is 
inserted  into  the  shaft  of  a  dented  wheel  coimected  with  a  moving  power,  and  thus  the  caimon  Is  tinned 
round  its  axis.  The  vertically  standing  borer  is  fastened  at  a  sleoge,  which  runs  in  the  furrows  of  two 
beams,  and  can  be  pressed  onwards  against  the  caimon  during  the  operation  of  the  boring,  by  a  lever 
drawn  upwards  by  a  string  provided  with  weight-stones,  and  passing  over  a  pulley.  Both  the  exact 
direction  of  the  borer  and  its  uniform  pressure  against  the  caimon  is  hard  to  oe  effected ;  yet  the  ad- 
vantage is  here,  that  a  fidse  direction  of^  the  borer  can  instantly  be  noticed  by  the  trembling  motion  ol 
the  cannon  and  borer. 

The  third  and  best  system  of  boring-mills  working  vertically,  is  represented  by  Figs.  660  and  661,  in 
front  view,  and  section  through  the  axis  of  the  cannon  and  boring-bar.  Here  the  borer  is  fixed,  while 
the  cannon  turns  round  its  axis,  and  moves  up  and  down  in  a  sledge,  and  by  its  weight  the  required 
.constant  pressure  against  the  borer  is  effected.  The  square  piece  of  the  cannon's  grape  is  clamped  into 
<the  muff  marked  with  T,  and  which  at  the  same  time  takes  up  the  lower  square  part  of  the  boriilg' 
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Bpindle  S.  The  latter  is,  together  with  the  cannon,  turned  round  their  common  axis  by  a  motive  powei 
between  the  fixed  rails  Ci  and  C^  by  means  of  the  cog-wheel  U,  the  spring-wheel  V,  and  a  cog-wheel 
at  the  vertical  shaft  W.  The  boring-spindle  is  provid^  with  a  bell-shaped  runner  of  brass,  whose  feet 
turn  on  a  steel  plate  inserted  into  the  rail  G.  In  order  to  secure  the  position  of  the  boring-spindle,  the 
latter  has  at  its  upjper  end  an  indentation  for  receiving  the  steel  point  of  the  bolt  F.  The  cannon  is  kept 
in  a  vertical  direction  by  the  slides  of  the  rails  Ei  and  £3,  provided  with  adjusting  screws.  The  hitherto 
described  contrivance  moves,  with  the  exception  of  the  moving  power  between  the  side-beams  A,  right 
up  and  down,  the  du-ecting-beams  I,  together  with  the  rails  F,  G,  £1  and  £»  forming  a  sledge,  which  hj 
means  of  the  drawing-madiines  N,  the  disks  L,  their  shaft  F,  and  the  long  tackles  fastened  to  the  upper 
bolt  B,  can  be  lifted  or  lowered  at  pleasure.  Fig.  664  shows  the  rail  E,  in  the  upper  view,  and  uhis- 
trates  the  working  *bf  the  directing  and  runniiig  beams  one  into  the  other,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
festening  of  the  r^  to  the  directing-beams.  The  boring-bar  is  fixed  in  the  sill  D,  and  is  kept  in  its 
vertical  position  bj  the  rails  C,  and  C4.  The  upper  rail  C3  is  taken  ofi^  as  soon  as  the  cannon  sinks 
down  into  its  vicimty.  The  drawing-machine  is,  during  the  boring,  slackened,  so  as  to  allow  the  weight 
of  the  cannon  to  act  freely.  With  larger  calibres,  counterbalances  may  be  applied  to  decrease  the 
pressure. 

The  first  horizontallp  working  machine  was  constructed  in  1744  at  Strasburg,  by  Maritz,  inspector- 
general  of  the  foundries  in  France ;  and  smce  these  were  constructed,  other  machines  on  the  same 
principle  in  Spain,  Sweden,  and  England.  The  boring-mill  at  Chaillot,  in  France,  is  the  first  where  the 
power  of  steam  was  applied ;  and  that  of  Liege,  in  Belgium,  is  the  most  extensive,  comprising  twelve 
horizontal  boring-benches  put  in  motion  by  four  steam-engines.  In  both,  the  system  is  that  of  the  can- 
non turning  round  its  axis,  while  the  borer  presses  straight  onwards  against  it  Another  system  pre- 
Tails  in  English  bormg-mills,  according  to  which  the  borer  is  not  only  pressing  against  the  cannon,  but 
at  the  same  time  rotating  in  a  direction  opposed  to  that  of  the  cannoa  Machines  constructed  on  this 
system  are  called  cylindrical  boring-machines.  A  third  system  unites  with  the  contrivance  for  the 
movement  of  the  bonng-sledge  a  unirormly  advancing  support  for  turning  off  the  cannon. 

We  shall  first  describe  the  machinery  according  to  Sie  above-mentioned  system,  tpplied  in  the  lioring^ 
miUs  of  Chaillot  and  Liege. 

Figs.  669  to  677  represent  a  boring-bench  and  its  single  parts.  In  the  mill  of  Liege  three  of  such 
benches  are  placed  by  the  side  of  each  other,  and  are  put  in  motion  by  a  steam-engine,  which  is  directly 
connected  with  the  shaft  of  the  middle  boring-bench,  while  the  dented  wheels  B  are  acting  upon  those 
of  the  side-benches.  If  two  boring-benches  be  placed  at  tiie  end  of  each  other,  so  as  to  have  one 
common  axis,  they  form  what  is  called  a  boring-road  that  is  connected  with  the  prime  mover  in  the  way 
of  running  boring-machines,  which  shall  be  described  below 

Each  bench.  Figs.  669  and  670,  consists  of  two  long  beams  joined  by  cross-beams.  The  first  two 
cross-beams  bear  the  sockets  A  and  C  of  the  axis,  the  next  following  two  bear  the  saddles  for  the  grape 
and  the  mouth  of  the  cannon,  and  the  fifth  and  sixth  serve  as  supports  for  the  dented  bar  of  the  boring- 
sledge,  so  that  the  beams  can  be  placed  and  kept  exactly  in  the  same  level :  the  timber  must  be  com- 
pletely dry.  The  cross-beams  are  firm  with  the  exception  of  the  fourth  one,  which  by  double  springs 
moves  in  Uie  furrows  of  the  side-beams,  as  the  different  length  of  the  cannons  requires  a  corresponding 
position  of  the  saddle  for  the  mouth. 

For  connecting  the  cannon  with  the  axis,  the  square  adjoined  piece  of  the  grape  is  to  be  put,  together 
with  the  square  of  the  axis,  in  the  muff  D,  which  is  fastened  by  small  metallic  wedces,  driven  in  at  both 
sides.  The  cannon  rests  horizontalLy  in  two  collars  E  and  F,  which  in  Figa  678  and  676  are  represented 
in  double  scala  The  socket  of  the  grape  E  supports  the  latter  only  on  the  lower  side,  and  can  be 
moved  forwards  and  backwards  on  the  beam.  The  socket  F  of  the  mouth  embraces  the  cannon  entirely 
near  its  head-moulding,  and  allows  it  no  other  movement  than  the  rotation  round  its  axis-  The  con- 
Btruction  of  these  sockets  (which  are  to  be  provided  with  copper  standard-disks  a,  conformable  to  the 
calibre)  may  easily  be  comprehended  by  the  figures.  The  iron  boring-bar  a,  (Fig.  670,)  is  put  with  its 
back-squared  end  through  the  bow  G  of  the  carriage-frame,  and  held  fast  by  a  peg.  The  dented  bar 
H  is  fastened  in  similar  way  to  the  carriage,  being  put  through  the  bow  6  to  G,  and  held  fast  by  a  fore- 
lock-bolt The  carriage-firame  (Fig.  674)  is  made  of  cast-iron,  and  is  moved  by  means  of  four  wheels,  run- 
ning on  the  rails  c  of  the  long  beams.  The  carriage  must  be  of  such  weight,  that  it  is  not  subjected  to 
vacillation ;  while  the  boring-bars  are  made  as  light  as  possible,  yet  at  the  same  time  strong  enough  to 
prevent  them  from  bending. 

The  means- for  the  movement  of  the  boring-sledge  are  very  various.  In  the  first  boring-mills  working 
horizontalljir  a  dented  bar  was  applied,  put  in  motion  by  an  endless  screw  or  winch ;  then  by  means  ol 
chains  passiMj  over  rollers,  and  moved  by  a  lever  and  weightrstones ;  and  by  a  screw-spindle,  whose 
box  was  fixedi^in  a  wheel  Yet  all  these  means  of  movement  require  either  an  ex-perienced  operative, 
or  they  do  not  produce  a  uniform  pressure.  Fortius  reason  the  maimer  of  movement  represented  in  the 
delineation  was  applied  in  the  bormg-mills  of  Chaillot  and  Liege.  It  consists  of  a  dented  bar  F,  moved 
onwards  by  the  moving  power  I,  at  the  axis  of  the  dented  wheel  R,  and  by  the  action  of  the  lever  K, 
charged  with  weight-stones.  The  lever  K  is  at  both  ends  provided  with  the  segments  N  and  0.  in 
whose  grooves  the  string  of  the  weight-stone  P  (which  brings  about  the  pressure)  and  tlie  chain  of  the 
iron  hi^e  M  are  placed.  The  hinge  (Fig.  677)  consists  of  two  parallel  u-on  bars  joined  below  by  two 
tenons,  which  latter  stand  asunder  at  equal  distance,  as  two  cogs  of  the  obliquely  dented  wheel  R  da 
By  tins  contrivance  a  uniform  pressure  of  the  borer  agamst  the  cannon  is  brought  on,  but  at  the  same 
time  it  has  the  inconvenience  of  freijuent  shifting  of  the  hinge.  For  this  purpose,  first  the  lever  L  is  to 
be  laid  in  to  prevent  the  retrogression  of  the  dented  wheel,  and  then  the  weight-stone  P  is  to  be  drawn 
m)  by  means  of  the  rope  fixed  at  the  segment  O,  and  passing  over  the  roller  Q  to  the  axis  T ;  a  catch 
V  preventing  the  retrogression  of  this  axis,  tamed  by  the  moving  power  U.  As  soon  as  the  hinge  M  is 
■hilted,  and  the  catch  V  hfted,  the  weight-stone  P  begins  its  action  again.  In  order  to  cause  less  inter- 
ruption, m  the  most  modem  French  boring-mills,  the  dented  wheel  is  provided  with  a  barrel  over  ^hicb 
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M8SC8  a  string  with  a  weight-stone  at  its  end  The  string  must  also  pass  over  a  roller,  wliich  is  to  be 
Died  as  high  as  possible,  to  prevent  a  frequent  hanging  of  the  weights.  It  is  well  to  provide  the  string 
vith  lings,  one  foot  asunder,  so  a^^  to  be  enabled  either  to  increase  or  decrease  the  pressure,  by  hang- 
iog  seyeral  weights  one  above  the  other.  The  movement  of  the  boring-carriage  must  above  all  be  uni- 
fionn,  without  any  start  or  pulL  For  this  reason  the  screw-spindle  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  dented  bar , 
bat  the  difficulty  to  make  it  exactly  in  these  dimensions,  and  its  expense,  nave  prevented  its  general 
application. 

Fig.  675  represents  the  frame  forming  the  socket  for  the  moving  power  of  the  dented  bar,  and  at  the 
same  time  holding  in  its  lower  part  a  roller  with  projecting  edges,  to  facilitate  the  movement  of  the 
dented  bar,  and  to  keep  the  latter  in  the  direction  of  the  cannon-axis,  conjointly  with  the  notch  in  the 
back  cross-beam. 

A  bonng-bench  arranged  in  this  manner  is  adapted  to  great  euns  of  every  calibre ;  however,  in  more 
extensive  b(»ing-mills,  there  are  several  benches  of  inferior  length  for  tiie  boring  of  howitzers  and 
mortan. 

The  ieeond  system  of  the  horizontally  working  machines  is  an  imitation  of  the  above-mentioned  cylin- 
drical boring  machines.  Two  boring-tlcnchcs  at  the  side  of  each  other  are  represented  in  Figs.  662, 668, 
and  665,  plan  and  ade  view.  The  prime  mover  being  here  either  the  power  of  steam,  water,  or  animal 
power,  the  toothed  wheel  of  the  prmcipal  axis  m  grasps  the  cog-wheels  A  of  the  two  shafts  n,  which 
belong  to  the  borinff-benches,  and  puts  the  whole  boring  contrivance  in  motion.  Sometimes  each  of  th« 
shafts  n  is  arranged  for  two  boring-benches,  in  which  case  the  second  ones  are  placed  in  the  king-pieces 
of  tiie  represented  boring-benches,  at  the  other  side  of  the  spring-wheels.  The  cast-iron  sockets  of  these 
shafts  rest  on  a  foundation  X,  made  of  square  stones,  and  covered  with  plates  of  cast-iron.  These  plates 
T  are  firml^r  fixed  to  the  foundation  by  screw-bolts,  and  are  kept  together  at  the  edges  by  other  bolts. 
At  each  boring-bench  in  the  socket-platea  are  two  long  and  well-poMied  grooves  j?/>,  for  receiving  the 
screw-bolts  of  the  cast-iron  saddles  and  tressels  T,  U,  V,  W,  Z,  as  well  as  the  support  for  the  turning 
o£  Along  the  grooves  are  cut  out  in  the  foundation,  channels  for  the  reception  of  tne  bolt-heads  which 
•rewido-  than  me  grooves.  By  this  contrivance  the  tressels  can  be  moved'and  adjusted  by  the  screws. 
Tbe  screw-bolts  are  altogether  of  the  same  dimensions,  and  can  be  taken  out  at  proper  places,  which 
enlargements  of  the  grooves  are  to  be  closed  by  stops  of  iron.  By  taking  down  a  tressd  from  the 
boring-bench,  the  female  screws  need  only  be  unscrewed,  and  the  tressel  to  be  lifted  a  little,  to  free  it 
from  the  bolt 

The  socket  of  the  shafts  is  formed  of  six  iron  posts,  resting  on  a  strong  cast-iron  plate,  fixed  by  means 
of  screws.  The  two  middle  posts  enclose  the  sprinof-wheel  of  the  principal  axis,  while  the  other,  R  and 
S,  leave  sufficient  room  for  the  wheels  A,  ^e  pimon  B,  and  the  pillow-block  a.  The  pinions  B  are 
Boewed  oa  the  wheels  A,  and  grasp  in  the  cogs  of  the  moving  power  cr.  C  may  be  in  e^ual  direction 
with  the  wheels  A.  The  cannon  is,  with  its  grape,  connected  with  the  shaft  n  by  a  muff;  it  turns  round 
its  axis,  and  is  at  its  mouth  supported  by  the  saddle  U.  The  squared  shaft  /  of  the  lower  wheel  0 
passes  through  the  post  S  and  the  saddle  U,  between  which  it  is  supjwrted  by  a  tressel  T,  and  is  im- 
mediately behind  the  resting  tressel  Y  and  the  winding  tressel  Z,  provided  with  the  cog-wheels  £  and 
G,  which  are  fixed  by  means  of  wedges.  The  co^- wheel  E  grasps  m  D,  placed  above  it,  and  causes  the 
boring-bar  c  and  its  screw-spindle  d^  to  turn  on  their  axis  in  a  reverse  direction  to  the  rotation  of  the 
cannon,  by  which  the  acting  of  the  borer  is  strengthened.  In  order  to  produce  a  uniform  and  properly 
measured  advance  of  the  boring-bar,  the  system  of  the  screw  with  moveable  box  is  applied,  the  cog- 
wheel G  working  in  the  teeth  of  another  one  F,  which  contains  the  box  of  the  screw-spindle  d^  and  turns 
nmnd  this  latter  with  somewhat  less  celerity  than  the  screw-spindle  itself  by  the  working  of  the  cog- 
wheel D  upon  it  In  this  manner  a  slow,  but  imiform  advance  of  the  boring-lwr  is  effected  The  extent 
of  the  pressure  of  the  borer  against  the  cannon  depends  upon  the  number  of  the  wheel-teeth,  as  well  as 

rthe  lengUi  of  a  screw-worm  of  the  spindle,  and  may  consequently  be  altered  by  a  shifting  of  the 
1& 

In  order  to  afford  a  clearer  idea  of  the  whole  machine,  we  shall  give  a  more  circumstantial  description 
of  its  several  parts,  in  whose  construction  various  alterations  can  be  made. 

Hie  shafts  n  and /are  provided  with  moving-out  apparatus,  which  are  not  constructed  like  the  conok- 
moQ  daw-boxes ;  one  of  them  is  represented  in  Figs.  680  and  681.  The  shaft  n  rii,  is  cut  through  at  x, 
and  consists  of  two  parts,  of  which  the  front  one  Wrs  the  spring-wheel,  while  the  back  one,  rii,  passes 
throQgfa  tiio  post  S,  and  terminates  in  a  square  for  the  connection  with  the  cannon.  Both  shaft-parts 
are  coonected  with  each  other  by  a  case,  embraced  at  its  front  collar  by  a  barnacle-ring /*,  which  presses 
against  the  knobs  dd  of  the  wheel,  and  causes  a  simultaneous  rotation  of  the  box  and  shaft  The  front 
part  of  the  shaft  ni  is  squared,  and  thus  put  in  motion  directly  by  the  box,  while  the  part  of  the  shaft 
%  inserted  in  the  box,  must  be  cylindrical,  so  that  the  box  be  put- in  again,  by  means  of  the  fork  a,  at 
ereiy  movement  of  the  rotation.  Suppose  both  shaft-ends  inserted  in  Uie  box  were  square,  it  would  be 
not  only  difficult  to  watch  the  moment  when  both  shafts  are  in  congruity,  but  also  impossible  to  pre- 
vent a  shaking  movement  The  fork  a  moving  round  the  support  b  c,  fixed  to  the  post  S,  embraces  the 
bar  at  the  groove  of  its  weaker  back-part,  and  leans  against  the  projecting  edges.  Thus,  if  the  handle 
of  the  fork  be  pressed  to  the  left,  the  box  is  moved  out  to  the  right^  i.  e.  the  bamacle-ring/ leaves  th« 
bobs  df  and  the  movement  of  the  shaft  n  is  not  connected  with  its  other  half  ni. 

TTie  saddle  U  is  represented  in  Figs.  684  and  686  ;  it  has,  like  all  other  tressels,  in  its  lower  part  a 
socket  for  the  shaft/  The  slide  o,  forming  the  holder  for  the  cannon-mouth,  is  adapted  to  everv  length 
and  diameter  of  the  cannon,  and  is  provided  with  adjusting  disks  polished  with  emery.  Tne  lower 
part  of  the  slide  is  cut  off  obliquely,  and  in  conformity  with  ttie  indination  of  the  wedge,  moved  by  the 
tfcrewB  m  n.  Consequently  by  drawing  the  female  screw  m,  the  cannon  can  be  lifted  exactly  to  the 
reqoired  height 

Tbe  supporting  tressel  T  of  the  shaft /is  represented  in  Fig.  686 ;  it  contains  the  semicircular  socket 
in  its  upper  part    The  squared  shaft  /is  at  all  points,  where  it  rests  on  the  tressels,  provided  witk 
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bras«  boxes,  which  are  circular  at  their  outsides,  and  fastened  at  the  shaft  by  means  of  small  metallic 
wedges. 

Figs.  666  and  667  represent  the  resting  tressel  Y,  whose  upper  mii  contains  the  holder  of  the  boring- 
bar  e.  The  latter  being  squared,  it  is  provided  with  a  box  j?/>,Tig.  668,  circular  at  its  outside,  and 
turning  round  in  the  holder,  together  with  the  bar,  yet  not  advancing  like  this.  To  the  projecting 
squared  part  of  the  box  the  toothed  wheel  D  is  fixed,  which  puts  the  borinff-bar  and  screw-spindle  in 
a  rotative  movement  To  the  lower  shaft^  is  fixed  the  wheel  E,  which  can  oe  kept  in  constant  gear- 
ing with  the  wheel  D  by  the  edge  oo;  otherwise  the  box  might,  together  with  the  upper  wheel,  slip 
out  of  the  socket  ^ 

The  tressel  W,  Figs.  682  and  683,  supporting  the  spindle  and  lower  shaft,  has  at  its  upper  part  (he 
slide  6,  and  is  cut  out  conformable  to  the  diameter  of  the  screw-spindle. 

The  hindmost  part  of  the  machine  is  formed  by  the  tressel  Z,  Figs.  678  and  679,  which  allows  a  free 

riage  to  the  screw-spindle,  and  is  for  this  reason  perforated  according  to  its  widest  diameter.  Above, 
ti^ssel  contains  the  holder  for  the  shaft  of  the  wheel  «,  which  allows  to  draw  back  the  boriog-bar 
by  means  of  the  winch  x,  and  at  the  same  time  to  increase  or  decrease  the  pressure  against  the  cannon, 
if  required.  The  wheel  e  works  in  the  teeth  of  the  cog-wheel  F,  which  contains  the  female  screw  of 
the  screw-spindle,  and  is  kept  in  constant  gearing  with  the  wheel  G,  by  the  edge  pp.  Thus,  whenever 
the  boring-bar  is  to  be  drawn  back,  the  wheel  O  is  drawn  oS,  and  the  lower  shaft/ moved  out 

Should  it  seem  preferable  to  allow  a  spring-like  movement  to  the  boring^bar,  the  tressel  V  mav  be 
entirely  removed,  and  then  the  wheel  D  is  to  be  fastened  at  the  square  end  of  the  screw-spindle,  which 
now,  toother  with  the  boring-bar,  is  moving  onwards  against  the  cannon. 

The  uiird  system  of  the  horizontally-working  machines  is  a  combination  of  the  two  other  ones.  Tbe 
arrangement  of  the  wheel-work  and  shaft-sockets  A  and  B  is  in  substance  the  same  as  the  above  de- 
scribed. The  boring-shafts  are  provided  with  apptaratus  to  move  them  out  and  in ;  yet  the  connection 
of  the  cannon  with  uie  principal  axis  is  arranged  in  an  improved  manner.  The  adjoined  piece  of  the 
grape  has  the  shape  of  a  regular  prism,  and  is  inserted  into  a  box  cylindrical  at  its  outside ;  at  &e  end 
of  tne  axis  is  fastened  a  ring.  In  the  cylindrical  excavation,  D,  the  inserted  box,  has  a  play  of  some 
few  lines.  Three  strong  acyusting  screws  jpass  through  the  adjoined  piece  into  the  box,  and  by  means 
of  them  the  canncm  can  be  centred,  if  required. 

In  general  the  cannon  is  only  supported  at  its  mouth  by  the  saddle  Q  with  the  disk  a ;  with  great 
calibres,  however,  a  second  saddle  Gj  may  be  applied  at  the  bottom  piece  or  grape.  The  saddles  are 
made  of  cast-iron,  and  moveable  in  the  grooves  of  the  iron  plates. 

The  sledge  L,  made  of  brass,  terminates  below  in  a  guiae,  which  is  advancing  in  the  excavation  T, 
and  cut  out  in  such  manner  that  it  forms  beneath  the  screw-spindles,  two  feet  armed  at  the  edges  with 
steel  rails.  At  the  middlemost  and  higher  part  of  the  sledge,  the  borin£f-bar  is  fixed  either  by  means 
of  a  bow  and  pin,  or  of  two  steel  rails  R,  that  are  to  be  screwed  on,  and  between  whidi  the  square  of 
the  bar  is  pressed  fast  by  the  screw  d  The  shifting  of  the  borers  and  the  taking  out  of  the  bore-chips 
u  so  facilitated.  The  sledge  is  pressed'  against  the  cannon  by  two  screw-spindles  E  and  Ei,  V^f'^ 
through  the  side  projections  of  the  sledge,  and  having  their  sockets  in  the  iron  posts  B  and  N.  The  fe- 
male screws  are  cut  out  in  the  brass  of  the  sledge,  and  at  both  ends  providea  with  steel  armaments. 
The  back  ends  of  the  spindles,  terminating  in  squares,  bear  the  toothed  wheels  O  and  Oi,  being  in  gea^ 
ing  with  each  other  by  the  equal  wheel  O^,  and  thus  turning  in  the  same  direction,  and  with  the  same 
celerity.  The  spindle  E  passes  through  the  post  N,  and  is  provided  with  a  handspike- wheel  P,  for  the 
movement  of  the  machine. 

Simultaneously  with  the  sledge,  a  support  K,  for  the  turning  ofiF,  moves  along  the  cannon,  and  is  pro- 
vided with  a  femtfle  screw  for  the  spindle.  It  has,  like  the  sledge,  a  guide  sliding  on  the  iron  plates  or 
special  bolts,  and  through  the  upper  part  of  which  a  brass  wing  H  is  moving,  and  terminates  m  a  foot 
gliding  on  the  steel  rails  c  c  of  tne  iron  plate  Q.  The  latter  is,  according  to  the  various  descriptions  and 
calibres  of  the  cannon,  fixed  at  the  screw-holes  x  x,  so  that  the  rails  e  c  run  paralld  with  the  cannon, 
while  the  turner's  chisel  is  always  kept  in  a  proper  distance  from  the  cannon  s  axis  during  the  move- 
ment of  the  support  At  the  front  end  of  the  wing  H  is  a  moveable  rail  or  peg,  for  supporting  the 
turner's  chisel ;  by  means  of  an  endless  screw  it  can  be  put  back  or  forward,  and  an  index  at  its  upper 
side  indicates  the  extent  of  the  change. 

At  Douai,  in  France,  a  steam-engine,  12-horse  power,  moves  four  boring-benches,  whose  shafts  make 
10  or  12  revolutions  a  minute ;  at  Toulouse,  a  water-wheel,  12  or  13-horse  power,  moves  four  beriog- 
benches ;  and  at  Strasbourg,  one  boring-bench  is  put  in  motion  by  four  horses. 

The  movement  of  the  cannon  on  the  boring-bench,  and  the  pressure  required  against  the  borer,  de- 
pend generally  unon  the  material  and  calibre  of  the  cannon.  Is  the  rotation  decreased,  the  pressure 
may  be  increased,  as  otherwise  the  bit  might  generate  a  too  great  heat,  and  thus  become  weak  Iron 
cannon  and  wide  calibres  must  revolve  more  slowly  than  brass  cannon  and  smaller  calibre&  In  the 
boring-mill  of  Liege,  the  cannon  revolves  once  in  8  seconds,  and  in  that  of  Douai  it  revolves  at  the  rate 
of  10  or  12  times  a  minute.    It.  seems  that  12  times  a  minute  is  considered  as  the  maximum. 

The  pressure,  depending  chiefly  upon  the  hardness  of  the  metal,  cannot  be  indicated  precisely.  In 
the  second  of  the  horizontally-working  machines,  above  described,  the  advance  of  the  boring-bar  de- 
pends upon  the  number  of  teeth  of  the  several  wheels.  If,  for  instance,  the  wheels  B,  0,  D^E,  and  F. 
nave  86  teeth  each,  while  the  wheel  G  has  only  84  teeth,  the  wheel  F,  tc»ether  witfi  the  feinale  screw 
of  the  spindle,  will  make  ^^  of  one  complete  rotation  of  the  spindle ;  and  thus  the  boring-bar  will  ad- 
vance only  by  A  of  that  diistance,  by  which  it  would  have  moved  onwards,  if  the  female  screw  were 
fixed.  If^  the  length  of  a  screw-worm  be  half  an  inch,  the  spindle  will  advance  by  ^^  X  ^  =  ^  ^^ 
Should  the  wheels  B,  C,  E,  and  F  have  86  teeth  each,  while  the  wheel  D  has  86,  and  G  only  M,  the 
spindle  will  revolve  at  the  rate  of  fj,  and  the  female  screw  at  that  of  f  J  of  one  complete  rotation  of 
the  cannon,  while  the  boring-bar  is  advancing  by  ||  X  A  X  ^  =  00286  inch. 

Tlie  following  table  gives  the  number  of  teeth  both  of  the  spring- wheels  and  of  the  wheels  E  and  F 
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The  middle  wheel  of  the  lower  axis,  and  that  with  the  female  screw,  are  at  all  events  provided  with  S6 
t^eth ;  by  inserting  a  fresh  boring-bar,  the  proportion  of  the  advance  can  be  altered  without  modi 
tiouble. 


Borer. 


The  Material,  Description,  and  Calibre  of  the 
Cannon. 


Number  of  teeth 
of  the  wheels. 


B,C, 

Eaud 
V 


D. 


Advance  of  the  bo- 
ring kar  by  1 


During  one' 
rotation  of  In  an  hour, 
the 


Remarka. 


From  48  to  24  pound  cannon,  mortars,  \ 
carronades,  and  howitzers,  of  wide  v 
calibre ) 

From  18  to  12  pound  cannon  and  / 
howitzers  of  smaU  calibre ) 

From  6  to  4  pound  cannon 


From  48  to  24  pound  cannon,  mortars,  { 
and  howitzers  of  wide  calibre  

From  18  to  12  pound   cannon  and 
howitzers  of  small  calibre j 

From  6  to  4  pound  cannon 


Hz 


Fly-borer  of  the  iiiortar-pieces  and  ) 
auger  of  the  carronades,  and  from  > 
48  to  24  pound  iron  cannon ) 

Chamber-auger  of  the  howitzers,  and  ) 
auger  for  ^1  other  great  guns  ) 


u 


Bottom-borer  of  the  cannon,  chamber^ 
bottom-borer  of  the  mortar-pieces,  I 
and  vault-borer  for  the  holes  of  the  | 
mortar-pieces J 


86 


35 


35 


84 


83 


34  I  33 


0-0286  ;  10-29 

0-0428  i  15-41 
0-0441  !  15-88 


36 


0-0416      14-97 


0-0441 
0-0554 


16-88 
19-44 


The  length 
ofa  screw- 
worm  is  ^ 
an  inch. 


The 
revolves  at 
the  rate  of 
6  times  a 
minute. 


36     85 
36  !  34 


0-0189 
0-0277 


85 


35 


0-0143 


5-00 
9-97 


5-148 


To  convey  the  cannon  from  the  foundry  to  the  boring-mill,  a  cram-carriage  can  be  applied  in  o^  ol 
their  being  connected  with  each  other  by  a  railway ;  which,  of  course,  is  to  be  held  aloft  by  supportii^- 
posts,  that  the  cannon  can  be  lowered  clown  to  the  boring-bench.  The  carriage  runs  on  four  cast-iron 
wheels  X,  on  the  rail  a.  (See  Figs.  671  and  672.)  Its  upper  frame,  noade  of  solid  timber,  hean  two 
shafts  V^i  and  W»  Ti  and  Tj,  moved  by  winches  Y.  The  shaft  W,  senses  to  move  the  carriage  onward, 
and  the  end  of  the  rope  cast  round  it  is  fixed  to  a  hook  in  the  intended  direction  of  the  carriage. 
Sometimes  this  shaft  is  left  out  entirely,  and  the  carriage  provided  at  both  ends  with  hooks  to  hiuog 
ropes,  which  either  are  fristened  to  windlasses  at  both  sides  of  the  railway,  or  are  connected  with  the 
pnncipal  axis  of  the  boring-mill  by  rollers.  To  the  ropes  of  the  second  shaft  is  attached  the  draw-beam 
Z  by  means  of  strong  ir9n  hooks,  to  which  the  cannon  is  fixed  with  ropes.  The  axle  T)  is  provided 
with  double  ratchets. 

By  means  of  this  crane-carriage  the  cannon  is  lifted  from  the  pit,  freed  horn  the  mould,  and  then 
conveyed  to  the  boring-bench,  on  which  it  is  placed  horizontally.  In  a  similar  manner  it  can  be  removed 
as  soon  as  the  boring  operation  is  accomplished. 

Before  the  cannon  is  encased  on  the  boring-bench,  its  eccentricity  must  be  exanuned;  for  which 
purpose  it  is  to  be  placed  on  two  separate  saddles,  where  it  is,  by  means  of  the  trunnions,  turned  round 
its  axis  and  meanwhile  examined.  If  the  eccentricity  nowhere  exceeds  four  lines,  the  cannon  may 
forthwith  be  encased ;  but  in  the  contrary  case  its  centre  must  previously  be  precisely  regulated. 

For  the  purpose  of  severing  or  turning  off  the  lost  head^  the  lever  A,  Fig.  676^  centred  on  a  pin  at  the 
front  saddle  or  tressel  F,  or  at  a  partictuar  poet,  moves  in  a  plane  vertical  to  the  cannon,  and  nas  in  its 
lower  part  a  hole,  into  which  is  inserted  the  chisel-shaped  blade  G.  At  the  lever's  end  is  the  weight  P, 
and  alK>ve  it  a  moveable  ear  or  handle,  serving  as  box  for  the  support  T,  which,  at  its  upper  part  is 
provided  with  screw-threads.  By  means  of  tMs  screw  the  chisel  can  be  approached  to  the  axis  of  the 
-  cannon,  while  the  weight  prevents  the  rising  of  the  apparatus.  The  boring-mill  being  put  in  motion,  the 
lost  head  is  turned  off  to  a  minute  remnant,  whereupon  a  stroke  completes  the  severing. 

For  the  purpose  of  the  cannon  being  centered,  near  the  cannon  a  cross-piece  of  timber  is  put  beneath 
the  boring-bar,  which  is  then,  by  means  of  small  wedges,  to  be  brought  to  the  reouired  height  and 
directioa  liiis  done,  and  the  front  face  of  the  cannon  having  been  chalked,  the  borer  is  slightly  pressed 
against  it,  while  the  cannon  revolves.  If  no  shaking  of  the  Doring-bar  be  perceived,  even  by  iocreasiDg 
the  pressure,  the  borer  is  correctly  centred ;  but  if  it  be  the  case,  the  bonng-bar  must,  by  the  wedges, 
be  adjusted  till  no  shaking  is  perceivable.    Now  the  boring  may  commence. 

The  shape  of  the  borer  nas  m  the  course  of  time  greatly  varied.  Formerly  a  hollow  borer  or  wimble 
was  used  for  boring  massively  founded  cannon  over  the  core,  as  it  was  (^ed.  Having  bored  to  a 
certain  depth,  the  core  was,  by  a  peculiar  contrivance,  pushed  off,  and  upon  this  the  boring  operation 
completed  with  borers.    This  was  performed  in  boruig-mills,  working  vertically. 

At  present  there  are  chiefly  four  descriptions  of  borers  in  use,  viz : — ^The  auffer,  the  bottom-horer,  the 
plain  or  calibre  borer,  and  the  mdening-borer. 

The  terms  of  crosi-borerf  diakborcr,  bore-knife^  choinber  and  Jly  borer,  v/.ult'borer,  dec,  have  relatioo 
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psrtlj  to  peculiar  positions  and  shapes  of  the  bits,  partly  to  the  place  and  manner  of  their  application, 
and  can  he  ranged  in  the  above-named  descriptions. 

Hie  au^er  consists  commonly  of  a  bit  of  steel  as  broad  as  the  first  boriiu^  reqiiires.  Frequently 
hardened  iron  is  used  instead  of  steel  This  auger  is  used  in  the  boring-ipilf  of  Liege.  It  has  two 
edges  and  an  angular  form  in  the  fore  part  The  angle  must  be  the  more  obtuse,  the  greater  the  motive 
power,  the  pressure,  and  the  hardness  of  the  metaL  By  this  bit  the  first  boring  is  preserved  to  the  dis- 
tance of  four  lines  from  the  cannon's  bottom,  where  it  ends  in  a  conical  form.  With  middle  calibres 
the  bore  of  the  cannon  is  now  only  to  be  somewhat  widened  and  polished,  by  means  of  the  plain  borer, 
while  with  larger  calibres  one  or  more  widening  borers  are  still  to  be  applied. 

The  older  French  auger,  here  and  there  still  in  use,  consists  of  three  blades,  the  first  of  which  hav< 
icg  the  form  of  the  auger  and  widening  the  bore  to  two-thirds  of  the  whole  boring  diameter.  Behind 
it»  in  the  bit-head,  is  a  hole,  through  which  the  second  blade  is  put,  that  cuts  onward  and  sidewise,  and 
videns  the  bore  by  eight  lines.  Behind,  and  in  a  right  angle  with  this  blade,  is  a  third,  which  widens 
the  bore  to  the  diameter  required  for  its  being  polished. 

In  German  boring-mills,  augers  are  used ;  ihey  leave  four  lines  of  the  bore,  and  penetrate  to  near  the 
bottom  of  the  cannon  or  howitzer.  In  recent  time  the  form  of  a  saw,  like  that  of  the  bore-knives,  ha<< 
been  adapted  to  the  auger ;  and  thus,  by  one  single  boring,  the  operation  can  be  completed  so  far  tha 
only  the  plain  borer  is  still  to  be  applied.  In  Vienna  the  augers  have  not  only  this  form,  but  are  alsi 
pro?ided  with  shovel-edges. 

In  order  to  be  assured  of  the  correctoess  of  the  first  boring,  a  strong  wcoden  rule  as  broad  as  the 
bore,  is  to  be  put  in ;  and  in  case  it  can  penetrate  to  the  bottom,  and  be  turned  without  any  obstacle, 
the  boring  is  uiultless  and  can  be  pursued. 

The  boring  with  the  auger  is  immediately  followed  by  that  with  the  hoUom-horer,  though  with  larger 
calibres,  an  application  of  some  widening  borers  is  to  be  made  previously.  The  bottom-borer  is  intended 
to  widen  the  cone  made  by  the  auger,  and  give  the  required  snape  to  the  bottom.  Its  boring-blade  is 
three  or  four  lines  thick,  and  forms  a  rectangle,  rounded  off  in  the  fore  part^  which  at  the  same  time  is 
the  catting  part  The  frame  or  head  of  tSe  borer  is,  by  means  of  its  tail  and  by  two  screws,  fixed 
to  the  bonn^-bar. 

The  next  is  a  bottom-borer,  as  constructed  in  France ;  and  another  one  intended  for  giving  a  hemi- 
epberical  form  to  the  bottom.  The  latter  can  be  forthwith  applied,  in  which  case  it  consists  of  a 
metallic  head  provided  with  two  side-blades,  and  an  upper  rounded  edge ;  four  wooden  prisms  secure 
the  nm  of  the  borer.  Frequently  the  head  receives  a  cyhndrical  form,  and  the  boring-blade  is  inserted, 
b  the  way  of  a  plane-iron ;  in  which  case  the  borer  is  called  a  diak-borer. 

The  bottom-borer  is  followed  by  the  polishing  or  plain  borer,  which  commonly  only  takes  away  the 
two  last  lines  of  metal  and  polishes  the  bore,  by  fi:^einff  it  fix)m  boring-rings.  ]!ts  head  forms  a  cylin- 
der, a  quarter  of  which  is  cut  out,  and  on  the  level  of  its  edge  an  obHque  steel  blade  is  screwed  £Eist 
The  screw-holes  in  the  blade  are  elliptically  formed,  as  the  borinff  is  to  be  repeated  several  times^ 
and  meanwhile  the  discharge  of  the  olades  is  gradually  increased  until  the  normal  calibre  is  at- 


The  plain  borer  is  used  in  the  boring-mill  of  Liege.  It  consists  of  two  small  boring-blades,  which, 
h  the  fore  part,  have  exactly  the  form  of  the  bottom,  and  are  fixed  to  the  ton^e  of  Sie  boring-head 
by  means  of  three  screw-bolts.  The  discharge  of  the  blades  is  efiected  by  stnps  of  tin-plate  inserted 
behind  their  back. 

The  boring  of  the  howitzers  and  moi'tars  is  in  general  done  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  the  cannon, 
with  the  only  exception  that  a  greater  number  of  borers  is  applied.  The  auger  is  succeeded  by  the 
calibrife-borer  of  the  chamber ;  it  is  intended  to  polish  the  chamber ;  and  as  its  blades  are  crossing  each 
other,  it  is  also  called  the  erots-borer.  The  third  and  fourth  borers  have  the  some  frame,  into  which 
the  blades  are  inserted  one  after  the  other.  At  last  follows  a  polishing-borer.  The  gradual  discharge 
of  its  two  blades  is  effected  by  inserted  small  strips  of  tin-plate. 

Field-liowitzers,  with  spherical  chambers,  are  m  France  bored  with  borers  of  the  following  descrip- 
tion:— A  common  auger  makes  a  bore,  which  is  by  two  lines  less  wide  than  the  chamber.  Next  fol- 
lows the  borer  which  bores  out  the  fly  or  middle  part  of  the  bore  to  two  lines  of  its  diameter ;  a  cylin- 
der of  the  same  diameter  as  the  first  bore  serves  as  guide  to  it  The  third  borer  has  a  similar  guide, 
and  B  intended  for  boring  out  the  spherical  chamber.    Then  follow  the  polishing-borers 

The  naortars  are,  in  the  boring-mill  of  Li^,  bored  in  the  following  manner : — ^First  is  applied  the 
■naU  tLXtger,  whidi  makes  Uie  bore  by  four  Imes  less  wide  than  the  chamber.  Next  follows  the  great 
aqger,  which  is  inserted  into  a  particmar  boring-bar,  and  penetrates  to  the  fore  part  of  the  chamber.  Its 
blade  can  either  be  formed  single,  or  be  composed  of  three  blades ;  the  joined  piece  of  the  boring- head 
serves  as  support    After  this  the  chamber-borers  are  applied. 

In  case  the  chamber  is  to  b^  oonically  formed,  the  bore-knives  are  commonly  used,  which  are  con- 
stmcted  in  the  following  manner : — ^At  the  boring-bar  is  a  long  groove  for  receiving  the  dented  iron  rail, 
vfaidi  is  h^d  by  the  bands.  The  bar  is  moved  b^  the  axle,  and  by  means  of  the  lever,  and  at  its 
front  end  is  a  notch,  into  which  the  boring-blade  is  inserted  after  the  plate  has  been  removed.  The 
lever  is  worked  by  an  operative.  The  first  bore-knife  to  be  inserted  is  m  the  form  of  a  saw,  and  brings 
about  an  imdiilatory  surface  in  the  chamber ;  yet  with  the  advantage  of  taking  away  much  metaL  The 
■eoond  one  is  plain,  and  cuts  away  all  elevations  completely. 

Another  instrument  for  boring  conical  chambers  is  represented  by  Figs.  687  and  688.  The  blade  a  is, 
by  means  of  the  har  b,  moved  onwards  in  grooves  formed  by  the  lists  pp,  and  is,  like  the  bar  6,  screwed 
in  the  plates  m  and  tk  The  sur&ce  of  the  instrument  is  plain,  whereas  the  lower  base  is  rounded 
aoeording  to  the  form  of  the  chamber,  (see  Fig.  691.) 

The  bnrhig  of  spherical  chambers  is  veiy  d^erent ;  it  requires  a  great  number  of  borers.  To  show 
their  contrivance  and  application,  we  will  shortly  describe  the  boring  of  a  French  foot-mortar.  First 
«  anger  Is  applied,  whose  diameter  is  by  4  lines  less  than  the  neck  of  the  chamber.    Next  follows  the 
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Uide,  together  with  another  rounded  in  accordance  with  the  form  of  the  chamber.  Fig.  699  illustrates 
the  shape  of  the  boringa,  which  are  marked  with  ciphers  in  their  order  of  succession.  All  these  blades 
tre  inserted  into  the  head  of  a  particular  bcmnff-bcur.  The  chief  part  of  the  head  is  provided  with  a 
tongue,  and  a  cover  or  moveable  lip  B,  on  whic^  all  blades  are  screwed.  The  grooves  of  the  blades 
are  adjusted  to  the  lists.  Now  as  soon  as  they  have  attained  the  bottom  of  the  chamber,  they  glide 
badnrards  in  consequence  of  the  m-essure,  and  oonmience  at  the  same  time  the  operation  of  boring  out 
Ihe  diamber.  First,  the  blades  0,  then  the  blades  D,  and  at  last  the  blades  E,  are  applied,  and  thus 
Uie  parts  4,  5,  and  6  of  the  chamber,  (see  Fig.  699,)  are  successively  cut  away.  Finally,  to  complete 
the  ixiring,  the  blades  and  the  polishjng-borer  are  applied 

Figa  689,  690,  and  691  represent  a  borer  for  giving  to  the  chambei  the  form  of  a  pear.  It  is  applier 
after  a  bore  as  wide  as  the  chamber4ieck  having  l^n  made.  The  boring-head  bias  a  groove  q  to  let 
oat  the  bore-chips ;  and  in  another  groove,  partly  covered  bv  the  rails  pp^  run  the  plates  m  and  n,  round 
which  the  blade  a,  and  the  bar  6  are  fixed.  It  may  finally  be  remarked  that  the  pear-formed  chambers 
are  at  present  out  of  us& 

The  turning  o/f  is  at  present  commonly  done  conjointly  with  the  boring  of  the  cannons.  Only  in 
boring-mills  wormng  vertically,  a  separate  turning-lathe  is  required,  which  consists  of  two  long  beams 
6  or  8  inches  asunder,  and  short  cross-beams.  In  the  inside  ^ooves  of  the  long  beams  are  inserted  two 
moveaUe  strong  oak  blocks,  provided  with  knobs  or  bunchmgs  at  the  front,  to  be  inserted  into  holes 
of  the  front  and  back  pieces  of  the  cannon.  Near  the  trunnions  is  a  disk,  consisting  of  two  halves,  fixed 
and  connected  by  an  endless  thoi^,  with  a  fly-wheel  of  five  or  six  times  greater  diameter.  Ln  this 
TTBT  the  cannon  is  turned  on  its  axis. 

The  turning  off  can  be  done  either  off  hand,  or  by  clamped  chisels.  The  first  method  has  many  ad- 
Tantages,  vet  requires  great  labor,  and  an  experienced  operative ;  and  the  apparatus  for  working  by 
clamped  chisels  on  moveable  supports  is  very  expensive,  however  applied  to  brass  cannons.  The  conunon 
mediod  is  the  working  off  hand  combined  with  frtst  supports. 

The  turner's  chisels  are  provided  with  long  wooden  handles,  and  are  either  crooked  (as  the  French) 
or  stiaipht,  (as  the  English.)  The  French  chisels  are  dented  at  the  back  of  the  incurvation,  to  prevent 
their  sbpping  from  the  support  There  are  especially  two  descriptions  of  them,  the  one  intended  to 
roo^tum  with,  and  the  other  for  planing,  (see  Figs.  701,  702,  70S,  and  704.)  The  English  chisels  are 
straig^,  and  mounted  with  either  triangular  or  quadrangular  pommels ;  the  handles  are  fastened  to 
them  in  right-angular  direction. 

A  moveable  support  according  to  the  old  French  system  is  represented  byFigs.  692  to  696,  and  worthy 
of  description  h^  as  it  can  yet  be  applied  with  some  modifications.  The  chisels,  Fig.  696,  are  by 
means  or  a  bolt  fixed  in  the  iron  rail  A,  which  in  the  wings  of  the  brass  support  N  can  be  moved  on- 
wards and  backwards  by  the  screw  B.  The  latter  passes  through  the  back  part  of  the  support, 
BtreDgthened  by  the  steel  plates  </.  To  prevent  the  rau  A  from  liftmg,  the  two  cross-pieces  a  a  on  the 
Bopporti  are  provided  with  female  screws  for  the  pressing-screws  0.  The  sup^rt  N  rests  on  the  brass 
plate  H,  and  is  moved  on  it  by  the  screw-spindle  1),  which  passes  through  its  midst^  where  the  two  ends 
of  the  screw-worm  are  armed  with  the  steel  plates  Y.  The  lowest  part  of  the  support  consists  of  a 
foot  rumuDg  in  a  furrow  of  the  plate,  and  r^pimting  the  progress.  For  the  purpose  of  facilitating  ihe 
movement,  and  maintaining  a  uniform  and  easy  progress,  the  steel  rails  «  a  are  inserted  along  the  plate. 
At  one  end  the  screw-spindle  is  provided  with  a  toothed  whed  in  gearing  with  the  winch  P,  by  means 
of  the  endless  screw  L.  According  to  the  older  system,  the  plate  was  fixed  to  the  boring-bench  by  two 
serew-bolta  passing  through  the  cuts  X  X ;  but  at  present  one  single  bolt  is  applied,  and  passes  through 
the  middle  of  the  plate.  The  chisels  used  with  the  moveable  supports  are  in  general  shaped  as  is  shown 
by  Fig.  696,  a  and  6.  For  turning  off  the  moulding  and  grape  of  the  cannon,  particular  chisels  are 
(Bed,  such  as  represented  by  Fig.  696,  b  and  k. 

Before  the  turning  off  begins,  the  cannon  is  placed  so  that  the  trunnions  lie  exactly  in  a  horizontal 
plane,  and  then,  bv  means  of  the  instrument,  the  middle  line  of  the  cannon's  surfiace  is  to  be  as- 
certained Upon  this  the  moulding,  edge-rings,  and  vent  are  pointed  out  and  marked,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  chisel  from  planing  these  points  In  turning  off  hand,  the  beginning  is  commonly 
made  with  the  bottom  moulding,  next  follows  the  edge-ring,  and  then  the  grape,  and  thus  the  opera- 
tion prooeeds  to  the  head-moulding,  while  successively  the  chisels  c,  d,  e,  /,  ^,  a,  6,  A,  and  »,  Fi^.  696, 
are  applied  Hie  trunnions  are  to  be  rounded  ofi^  either  off  hand,  or  by  a  particular  oontnvance 
of  the  machine,  illustrated  by  Figs.  735  to  789.  The  cannon  rests  in  cross-blocks  or  standards,  and  the 
machineiy  in  the  frames  B.  The  spindle  m  consists  of  two  parts,  one  of  which  bears  the  roller  r,  round 
wfaidi  the  string  d  of  the  weight  Q  is  coiled.  The  screw  of  the  spindle  is  adapted  to  the  female  screw 
Id  the  capsule  P,  to  which  is  fixed  the  fly-wheel  D.  Another  maoiine  is  represented  by  Figs.  781,  732, 
7S8,  and  784^  and  all  its  parts  are  made  of  cast-iron  or  steel.  The  sockets  D  and  £  for  the  cannon  are 
by  screw-bolts  fixed  in  shts  of  the  iron  plates  of  the  boring-bench.  Each  of  the  standards  E.  Fig.  733, 
consistB  of  two  parts,  whose  projections  v  and  t  grasp  one  into  the  other.  The  screw  g  serves  for  ad- 
JOBtrng  the  reqmred  height  of  the  upper  part  The  standards  A  A  are,  like  the  tressels  of  the  boring- 
bench,  fixed  by  screw-bolts  in  the  long  slits  pp,  (see  Fig.  663.)  Through  the  lower  pert  of  both  stand- 
ards passes  the  squared  axis  /of  the  bonng-bench,  bearing  the  round  boxes  ddi  and  the  wheels  C. 
Through  the  ujq^  part  of  the  standards  passes  the  spindle  m,  on  which  are  screwed  the  blade-baskets 
«^  and  whidi  hwn  at  the  same  time  the  wheels  B,  that,  conjointly  with  the  wheels  0,  bring  about  the 
sinuiltaneoas  movement  of  both  spindles.  Each  spindle  is  perforated  in  its  axis  for  the  reception  oi 
the  steel  rod  q,  which  at  its  back  end  is  provided  with  a  screw-turn,  and  at  its  front  end  with  a  small 
female  screw.  The  pressure  against  the  cannon  is  effected  by  a  strong  spring  x.  The  basket  n  con 
tains  fofor  blades  6,  (see  Fig.  734,)  which  by  the  pressing-screws  s  are  pressed  against  the  trunnions. 

Those  parts  of  the  the  cannon  which  cannot  be  turned  off  in  the  above-described  manner,  because  the 
tmnnioiis  and  handles  hmder  it,  are  elaborated  by  the  chaser  or  engraver.  The  instruments  he  makes 
use  of  are  represented  by  figs.  720  to  727.  First,  he  applies  the  gouge,  (Fig.  728,)  carving  furrows,  whose 
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edges  he  then  takes  away  by  the  plain  dusels,  (Figs.  '720  and  721,)  upon  which  the  surfS&ce  is  freed 
from  all  inequalities  hy  means  of  the  vaulted  mallet^  (Fig.  728,)  and  of  the  instruments  represented  by 
Figs.  724  and  726.  llie  elaboration  of  the  angles  and  ornaments  is  accomplished  by  means  of  tbo 
bmin,  (Fig.  722.)  Finally,  the  chaser  elaborates  the  written  characters,  using  the  instrument,  Fig.  727, 
csUed  in  French  tra9our,  and  the  common  gravera.  Fig.  725  rejn'esents  a  scalper  or  raspatory  for  dim- 
ming  the  metal  between  letters  working  in  relievo. 

We  will  give  here  some  statements  about  the  dilference  in  time  between  the  older  and  modem  boring 
lystems.  Formerly  it  was  computed  that  the  boring  of  a  24-pounder  might  take  up  8  or  10  days,  its 
tunuDg  cff  the  same  space  of  tmie,  and  the  transport  from  one  machine  to  the  other  4  days ;  conse- 
quently in  total  from  20  to  24  days,  or  from  200  to  240  hours.  At  present  a  24-pounder  is  TOred  in  50 
hcRiTS,  the  simultaneous  turning  off  prolongs  this  time  to  60  hours  at  the  most,  and  the  transport 
takes  scarcely  10  hours ;  thus  the  whole  work  is  done  in  70  hour&  The  boring  of  smaller  calibres  is 
at  present  completed  in  14  hours,  and  that  of  the  mortar-pieces  in  from  20  to  60  hours.  In  the  French 
boring-mills  the  auger  advances  |  of  an  inch  in  an  hour ;  the  bottom-boi«r  completes  its  work  in  an 
boor,  and  the  plain  borer  advances  one  inch  in  an  hour,  as  also  the  widening  borer.  In  the  modem 
German  boring-mills  the  borers  advance  1|  inches  in  an  hour.* 

To  make  the  cannon  comj^etely  ready  for  service,  the  boring  of  the  vent,  the  placing  of  the  aiming 
ruler,  and  the  famg  of  the  priming  contrivance  remain  to  be  done.  For  pladng  the  aimmg  ruler,  either 
i  deepening  is  made  in  the  back  edge-ring,  or  a  hole  bored  in  the  bottom-piece  of  the  cannon,  in  the 
|)erfonnance  of  which  is  used  the  borer  represented  by  Fig.  744.  The  frune  required  for  this  opera- 
tion consists  of  a  standud  A,  of  whose  four  feet  0,  only  the  two  back  ones  are  to  be  seen  in  the  figure. 
The  cannon  rests  on  this  standard  in  a  horizontal  position,  is  at  its  ends  supported  by  the  wedges  C, 
and  at  the  trunnions  by  the  blocks  b  and  wedges  a,  and  is  fixed  by  means  of  the  bands  f  and  cross- 
pieecs^.  Between  the  poets  O,  P,  Q,  and  R,  is  the  beam  D,  serving  as  a  lever,  having  its  nilcrum  at  m, 
and  being  pressed  down  by  the  wei^t  P,  by  which  its  fixnt  end  with  the  Uade  G  lifts  the  guide  L 
Between  the  cross-rails  of  the  bench  F,  the  guide  I  can  only  move  vertically  up  and  down ;  at  its  upper 
end  it  is  amed  with  an  iron  frame  o,  which  can  be  adjusted  by  the  screws  1 1.  It  is  at  the  same  tuno 
provided  with  a  steel  plate,  through  the  conical  deepemng  of  which  the  borer  T  is  put. 

Ihe  boring  of  the  ffent  of  the  cannon  is  performed  either  by  a  drill  (which  is  tumed  to  the  ri^ht  and 
left  alternately)  or  by  the  borer  T,  (see  Fi^.  744,)  which  latter  is  tumed  in  one  and  the  same  direction. 
Gommooly  the  former  is  used,  especially  m  the  boring-mill  of  Liege,  where  the  machine  for  this  pur- 
pose, represented  by  Figs.  729  and  780,  comprises  two  frumes,  one  for  the  cannon,  and  the  other  for 
the  drill  The  frame  for  the  cannon  consists  of  two  cross-beams  a  a,  united  by  a  long  beam  6  ;  in  the 
former  the  iron  rails  v  are  inserted  and  fastened  by  the  wedges  r ;  the  cross-pieces  ee  are  moveable. 
Tlie  treasels  m  m,  with  the  disks  o  o,  are  supporting  the  cannon  at  both  ends,  and  can  be  moved  aside, 
if  required,  on  the  cross-pieces  c  The  cannon  is  placed  in  such  a  manner,  that  while  the  axis  of  the 
bore  lays  horizontally,  that  of  the  trunnions  is  vertical  The  boring-apparatus  consists  of  a  bench  d^ 
fixed,  by  means  of  the  bolt  e,  to  a  plate,  which  rests  on  the  poets  q  and  p,  and  on  which  the  bendi 
'  tmns  on  the  bolt  e.  The  drill  /  is  moved  onwards  against  the  cannon  by  a  spindle,  or  by  a  dented  bar 
and  winch,  and  is  tumed  by  means  of  a  bow,  Fig.  740,  made  of  bamboo  or  old  steel  blades,  and  whose 
string  (of  catgut  or  horsehair)  is  coiled  round  the  boring-rolL  By  moving  the  bow  to  and  fit),  the  borer 
turns  alternately  to  the  right  and  left.  For  adjustiiuf  the  bendi,  the  ruler.  Fig.  748,  is  applied.  The 
iine  a  6  marks  the  axis  of  the  vent,  and  the  Une  c  d  mdicates  the  len^  of  the  cannon's  bore.  To  this 
iatter  line  the  notch  x  extends.  The  line  fg  corresponds  to  the  notoi  y.  By  means  of  this  ruler  the 
point  for  the  vent  can  be  exactly  fixed.  As  regards  the  borers,  in  liege  first  the  auger  0  (Fig.  747) 
IS  applied,  then  the  plain  borer  B,  and  finally  the  borer  0.    The  bits  are  of  the  best  steeL 

To  prevent  the  deterioration  of  the  vent  by  the  violent  discharge  of  gas  from  it  in  the  moment  of  the 
explosioo,  there  must  be  inserted  in  it  a  pipe  of  iron,  or  of  refined  copper,  which  is  replaced  by  a  fresh 
Qoe  as  Booo  as  it  is  worn  out.  For  this  purpose  the  pipe  has  on  its  outside  a  male,  and  the  vent  is  pro- 
rided  with  a  female  screw.  On  the  lathe  the  pipe  receives  the  form  a  in  Fig.  697.  The  lower  part  is  made 
conical,  the  next  following  cylindrical,  and  the  upper  pert  squared.  The  boring  out  of  the  vent  in  the 
French  foundries  is  performed  by  means  of  a  machine  represented  by  Figs.  697  jmd  698.  The  cheeks 
B,  resting  oa  two  standards  A,  receive  the  rails  0,  D,  ana  £,  of  whidi  the  two  latter  are  fixed  by  the 
wedges  n  «.  The  pressure  of  the  drill  jo  is  effected  by  the  pressing-screw  Q.  The  cutting  of  the  screw- 
worm  is  performed  on  the  block  a;,  Fig.  700,  by  means  of  barnacles  or  pincers,  Ilgs.  741,  742,  and  743. 
Ihe  pipe  or  core  a  is  chunped  in  the  vice  6,  fixed  to  the  block  x^  which  in  its  lower  part  is  firmly  im- 
nmred.  The  fork-shaped  Dody  A  of  the  pincers  runs  out  in  a  long  arm ;  the  cheeks  D  and  E  are 
inserted  into  the  furrows  of  the  arms  F ;  the  cross-piece  B  is  held  fSast  by  the  screws  x  Xy  and  forms  the 
female  screw  for  the  end  of  the  lever  C.  The  pincers  are  tumed  horizontally  round  the  pipe  by 
two  operatives,  while  a  third  one  is  watching  the  operation.    To  form  the  female  screw  in  the  vcnt» 

*  FMd-gniai  camiot  be  oonvenieciUy  served  when  they  have  less  than  (me  htmdred  and  flflTponnds  of  metal  to  each 
Povad  of  ahot,  and  betteriog-giuia  require  at  least  two  hundred  pounds  of  metal  to  each  pound  of  the  shot.  With  any 
faai  weight  the  service  of  the  gun  Is  very  difficult,  firom  Vub  excessive  recoil ;  therefore,  lightness  is  not  a  desirable  poiii 
la  the  eoDstracCkm  of  cannon. 

SiraBgtb  Is  alwajs  deaireble ;  it  should  be  secured,  but  not  at  the  expense  of  anv  other  important  point.  If  it  were  po^ 
Ale  lo  fkbrieaCe  aound  and  strong  guns  of  wrougbt-iron.  they  would  be  found  deficient  in  hardness.  The  projectiles  used 
arr  nf  rmit  hiin.  a  material  much  harder  than  wrought-iron ;  consequently,  the  wrought^ron  gun  is  soon  indented  and  wore 
io  modi  as  to  prevent  all  accuracy  in  firing,  and  it  then  is  worth  little  or  nothing. 

Leaden  baOa  ore  used  in  small-arms ;  but  they  are  inadmissible  in  cannon,  as  the  great  heat  of  the  exploded  gunpowder 
Bctta  the  lead«  more  or  leas,  and  diangea  the  form  of  the  ball,  thereby  reducing  its  range ;  besides,  lead  has  not  suffldenl 
leoad^  to  enter  bard  substances,  and  therefore  is  not  a  suitable  material  to  be  used  against  ships  and  batteries.  WrouffLt* 
Iron  to  also  more  liable  to  injury  lh>m  rust,  than  bronze,  or  cast-iron ;  and  the  smallest  crack  adndtting  moisture,  woul^  o< 
flKl£  In  tiuMSi  aeiioiMlv  b\)ure  the  gun.  The  flret  cost  of  wroughMron  cannon  is  the  same  as  that  of  bronze,  and  more  thaa 
fkk  tfann  that  of  cart^ron.  Bronze  guns,  it  may  be  remarked,  after  being  too  much  worn  for  service,  can  be  easily  recaal» 
\  tbe  old  wrooghMroD  la  oseleas  for  refhbrication,  and  of  little  value,  in  such  large  masses,  for  any  purpose. 
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thehOTiwntally-working  boring-bench,  represented  by  Fig.  719,  fonneriy  was  used,  and  is  in  some 
places  still  in  nse.  But  at  present  the  vertically-working  machine  (Fig.  745)  prevails.  It  consists  of 
the  frime  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  a  screw-spindfe  T,  (whose  female  screws  are  in  A  and  C,)  and  the  borer  S. 
Tbe  cannon  rests  on  we  beam  E. 

The  borers  commonly  applied  are,  first  the  anger,  (fig.  715,)  then  some  widening  borers,  and  a  pol- 
iihing-borer  of  the  shape  in  712.  With  old  battering-trains,  or  cannon  of  fortresses,  in  which  the  pipes 
are  inserted  in  a  heated  state,  a  greater  nnmber  of  borers  are  required.  In  France,  first  an  auger  is 
applied,  and  then  six  others  in  the  ensuing  order  of  succession :  Figs.  708,  709,  710,  711,  712,  and  718. 
CAPiSTAN.  A  machine  employed  on  board  laige  vessels  to  assist  the  mechanical  power  of  the  crew, 
m  the  operation  of  weighing  the  anchor.  It  is  a  vertical  windlass,  consisting  of  a  drum  or  barrel  le- 
rotmg  oa  a  vertical  vpindle,  with  holes  near  its  top  for  the  reception  of  horizontal  levers,  or  capstan 
hn,  to  which  the  force  of  the  crew  is  applied  to  turn  it  round.  The  cable  is  coiled  two  or  three  times 
loond  the  barrel,  and  as  the  capstan  is  turned  round  by  one  part  of  the  crew,  another  part  is  engaged  in 
MOiog  away  the  alack  of  the  cable  as  it  unwinds  from  the  barrel    See  Crab. 

CARDS.  In  preparing  cotton  or  other  materials  for  spinning,  they  are  subjected  to  the  carding  pro- 
eeM,  hy  which  the  fibres  of  cotton  or  wool  are  disentangled,  and  arranged  in  a  regular  parallel  form 
oiled  a  lap. 

This  is  an  important  process,  as  regularity  and  perfeotion  in  carding  are  essential  to  the  fineness  and 
beauty  of  the  cloUi.  Cards  are  formed  of  strips  of  leather,  in  which  are  inserted  small  staples  of  wire 
called  teeth*  having  the  projecting  ends  slightly  bent  in  one  direction.  The  strip*  cf  leather  are  fastened 
to  flat  sniftces  or  cylinders  of  WM>d  or  metal,  and  the  cotton  is  passed  between  t^o  or  more  of  these 
Rizfaoes.  The  teeth  of  cards  are  of  various  sizes,  being  thicker  or  slenderer,  to  adapt  them  to  coarw  or 
Bne  materials.  It  is  essential  that  the  teeth  should  be  all  alike,  equally  distributed,  and  equally  inclined 
ova  the  surface  of  the  leather.  The  teeth  are  implanted  by  pairs,  and  retained  in  it  by  the  cross  part 
ei,  (fig.  778,)  at  right  angles  77&  779. 

with  the  teeth.     The  leafier  «  *"       * .  ^  ^  ^ 

most  therefore  be  pierced 
with  twin  holes  at  the  dis- 
finue  cdf  and  in  such  a  man- 
ner, that  the  dope  of  the 
holes  in  reference  to  the  plane 
of  tbe  leather,  be  invariably 
the  same ;  for  otherwise,  the  teeth  would  vary  with  the  angle  of  inclination,  and  the  card  would  be  uw 
legolar.  The  leather  should  be  of  the  same  thickness  throughout,  so  that  all  the  teeth  may  prcyect  an 
eqnai  distance.  Card  making  requires  a  degree  of  precifflon  which  is  hardly  possible  with  hand  woric, 
and  they  are  now  manufactured  exchmvely  by  machinery. 

The  following  is  a  description  of  the  card-making  machine  invented  by  Mr.  Whittemore.  Long 
sheets  or  fillets  of  leather  of  suitable  length,  breadth  and  thickness  for  making  cards,  are  stretched  by 
vinding  the  fillet  upon  a  roller  or  drum,  from  which  it  is  conducted  upwards  between  guide  rollers,  to 
a  receiving  roller  at  the  top  of  the  machine,  where  it  is  held  by  a  cramp,  by  which  means  the  leather  is 
fcepCsbet^ed. 

The  holes  are  pierced  in  the  leather  to  receive  the  wire  staples  or  teeth  of  the  card,  by  means  of  a 
tiiding  fork,  tbe  points  of  which  are  presented  to  the  face  of  the  leather ;  while  the  fork  is  made  to  ad- 
tance  and  recede  continually  by  the  agency  of  levers,  operated  by  rotatoiy  cams  upon  a  revolving  main 
■haft.  The  leather  fillet  is  shifted  so  as  to  bring  different  parts  of  its  surface  opposite  to  the  points  of 
the  diding  fork,  so  that  the  holes  shall  be  pierced  at  regular  distances.  This  is  done  by  cams,  which 
siuH  the  guide  rollers  and  confining  drums  laterally,  as  they  revolve,  and  consequentiy  move  the  fillet 
of  leather  at  intervals  to  the  distance  required  between  the  holes. 

The  wire  of  which  the  teeth  of  the  card  are  made,  is  fed  from  a  coil  on  one  side  of  the  machine,  and 
hrongfat  forward  at  intervals  by  a  pair  of  sliding  pincers,  moving  to  and  fro  through  the  agency  of  levers, 
operated  by  rotatory  cams  upon  the  main  shafl.  The  pincers  having  advanced  a  distance  equal  to  the 
length  of  wire  intended  to  form  one  staple  or  two  points,  this  length  of  wire  is  pressed  upon  exactiy  in 
the  middle  by  a  square  piece  of  steel,  and  being  there  confined,  a  cutter  is  brought  forward  which  cuts 
it  off  from  that  part  of  the  wire  held  in  the  pincers.  The  length  of  wire  thus  separated  and  confined, 
is  noWf  by  a  movement  of  the  machine,  bent  up  along  the  sides  of  the  square  st^  holder,  and  shaped 
to  three  edges  of  the  square,  that  is,  formed  into  a  staple ;  and  in  the  same  way  the  wire  is  cut  and 
bent  into  stales,  as  long  as  the  machine  is  in  operation. 

The  wire  staple  is  held  with  its  points  or  ends  outvrards,  in  close  proximity  to  the  forked  piercer  be- 
fore described,  and  by  another  movement  the  staple  is  moved  forward,  its  points  entering  the  two  holes 
prerkmsly  made  in  the  leather  by  the  sliding  fork. 

WbUe  the  wire  staple  is  being  thus  introduced,  into  the  leather,  its  legs  or  points  are  to  be  bent,  that 
Is,  formed  with  a  knee  or  angle.  This  is  done  by  a  bar  or  bed  which  bears  up  against  the  under  side  of 
the  wire  staple  when  it  has  ^en  passed  half  way  into  the  holes  in  the  leather,  and  another  bar  above  it 
king  brought  down  behind  the  staple,  bends  it  over  the  resisting  bar  to  the  angle  required,  forming  the 
knee  m  each  leg.  A  pusher  now  acts  behind  the  staple,  and  £:ives  it  home  into  the  leather,  which 
eampletes  the  operation. 

In  this  manner  a  sheet  of  card  cometimes  called  card  clothing  is  made,  of  the  kind  usually  employed 
far  carding  wool,  cotton  or  other  fibrous  materials.  The  wire  staples  are  set  in  the  leather,  sometimes 
in  lines  crossini^  the  sheets;  which  is  called  ribbed,  or  in  oblique  lines,  called  twilled,  which  variations 
are  produced  by  the  positions  of  the  notches  or  step  on  the  peripheiy  of  the  cam  or  indented  wheel, 
which  shifts  '^bB  guide  rollers,  that  hold  the  leather  fillet  as  described. 
CABDQ^G.    In  the  manufacture  of  cotton,  the  carding  process  is  designed  to  disentangle  the  fibres  of 
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the  cotton,  and  laj  them  lengthwise,  instead  of  doubled  op  as  they  nsoally  are  in  leaving  the  pick- 
ers or  blowing  machines  ;  this  is  effected  by  the  mntoal  action  of  two  opposite  snifaoes  of  card  cloUiing 
in  the  carding  engine.  This  machine  consists  of  one  or  more'oylinders,  oorered  with  card  leather  oi 
clothing,  and  a  set  of  plane  surfaces  similarly  covered,  made  to  work  against  each  other,  but  so  tfat 
their  points  do  not  come  into  absolute  contact. 

In  cotton  mills  making  fine  work,  two  carding  machines  are  always  used;  one  coarser  called  a 
breaker,  which  forms  a  broad  thin  lap,  which  is  then  passed  through  the  finisher  which  has  finer  teeth. 
Fig.  779  is  a  sectional  elevation  of  a  carding  machine  of  English  constructum,  and  780  a  side  elevs 

tion  of  the  same  machine, 
(by  a  mistake  in  the 
drawing  reversed)  ahow- 
ing  the  driving  pnlliei 
and  geers ;  a  is  one  of 
two  upright  slots  which 
receive  the  ends  of  the 
lap  rolls;  the  circomfeN 
ence  of  the  lap  rests  upon 
a  roller  ft,  which  asiists 
the  unfolding  of  tiie  lap. 
The  fluted  cylinden  e, 
receive  the  lap  which 
passes  over  the  table  at 
e ;  these  fluted  rollers  aie 
1^  inch  diameter,  and 
have  28  flutes  in  their 
circumference  ;  ^  is  a 
weight   hung  upon  the 

axis  of  the  upper  fluted  roller,  causing  it  to  press  upon  the  under  one;  /*is  the  main  card  dram,  ^^^the 
flat  top  cards,  A  the  small  cylmder  cord  for  stripping  off  the  cotton,  called  the  doffer  ;  t  the  doffer  knife  or 
comb  for  stripping  the  fleecy  web  from  the  doffer,  operated  by  the  lever  mechanism,  ifc,  /,  ^,  m. 

The  flat  top  cards,  are  long  narrow  strips  of  wood  lined  on  their  under  surfaces  with  card  clothing, 
they  are  attached  over  the  main  card  drum  by  holes  at  each  end,  which  flt  down  upon  strong  iron  pins 
upon  the  arched  cast-iron  frame  of  the  engine,  as  shown  at  ib  1:,  fig.  780 ;  /  /  are  screws  which  come  in 


contact  with  the  bottom  of  the  holes,  and  by  these  the  pins  are  lengthened  or  shortened  so  as  to  adjust 
the  tops  very  truly  with  the  drum  teeth  revolving  beneath  them  ;  A,  is  a  small  cylinder,  and  i  another 
cylinder,  both  of  which  are  covered  from  end  to  end  with  narrow  strips  of  card  laid  on  spirally.  The 
main  drum  is  covered  with  card  clothing  in  strips  laid  to  the  axis,  with  smooth  leather  borders  between. 
The  arrows  in  the  figure  show  the  direction  in  which  the  cylinders  revolve. 

The  card  end  or  fleece  taken  off  the  doffer  A,  by  the  crank  and  comb  ikm,  passes  through  a  tin  plate 
or  brass  funnel  n,  (fig  779,)  by  which  it  is  condensed  into  a  riband,  which  is  then  passed  through  the 
drawing  rollers  o,  thence  it  is  conducted  by  the  rollers  u  v  into  tin  cans  placed  below. 

The  band,  pp^  (fig.  780,)  drives  by  means  of  the  pulley  ff  the  drum  /,  (fig.  779,)  with  a  velocity  of 
from  120  to  140  revolutions  per  minute.  The  drawing  rollers  o  and  u  v,  are  operated  by  the  system  of 
geering  shown  at  p'  o  and  v,  fig.  780,  to  which  motion  is  imparted  by  the  pinion  m'  on  the  axis  of  the 
pulley  a'  belted  to  the  pulley  y  on  the  main  drum  shaft. 

The  wheel  h  on  the  doffer  cylinder  also  derives  its  motion  from  the  pinion  m'  by  means  of  the  pinioo 
n'  and  intermediate  wheel  o'.  The  wheel  »'  turns  by  the  carrier  wheel  p'  a  wheel  a?,  whose  axis  is 
shown  at  x  (fig.  779.)  The  axis  of  x  carries,  towards  the  middle  /  the  ensine  a  very  broad  wheel, 
which  is  represented  by  a  dotted  circle.  The  toothed  wheel  v  of  the  smooth  roller  p,  and  the  two  toothed 
wheels  o  o.  of  the  under  rollers  o  o,  work  into  this  broad  wheel.     The  large  runner  t  is  driven  from  the 
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Dib  drum  pnllej,  by  tbe  band  f',  and  tbe  pnlley  ti  fig.  779.  The  motion  of  the  Anted  xoUerB  e  wbicb 
feed  in  tiie  lap,  is  efi^ected  by  means  of  a  bevel  whew  V  on  the  end  of  the  doffer,  which  works  into  a 
■milar  wheel  c'  on  the  obliqne  axis  (f ,  (shown  by  dotted  lines)  of  the  pinion  e'  npon  the  lower  end  of  the 
nme  axis  which  tnms  the  wheel  /*,  npon  the  nnder  feed  roller.  The  lever  mechanism  of  the  stripper 
knife  i,  is  operated  by  the  pnlley  /  driven  by  the  band  s  firom  the  ptdley  r  on  the  dmm  shaft.  The  ope- 
ndon  of  the  cylinders  h  and  t,  will  be  understood  by  comparing  their  speed  with  one  another  and  with 
tluit  of  the  main  dmm,  and  taking  into  account  the  direction  in  which  the  carding  cylinders  revolve. 

781. 


Front  View.     Scale.— 5  iocbus = 8  feet. 


; 


Drtrlng-eod.     Scalb.—^  inches =8  feeC 

Hie  cotton  which  is  delivered  to  the  dmm  by  the  feed  rollers  is  canght  by  the  opposite  teeth  of  the 
lam  nmner  i^  which  on  account  of  its  slow  speed  (98  inches  per  minnte,)  may  be  considered  at  rest 
wi&  reference  to  the  dmm,  and  retaining  the  cotton  in  its  teeth,  will  commence  the  carding  or  separa- 
tion of  the  fibres.  The  small  runner  A,  r^olves  at  a  much  greater  velocity,  (6170  inches  per  minute,) 
■od  oombs  the  cotton  out  of  the  teeth  of  the  large  mnner  t^  giving  it  up  in  its  turn  to  the  swifter  teeUi 
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of  tibe  drnm,  which  brings  it  in  contact  with  the  teeth  of  the  top  cards,  hj  which  the  fibres  are  finaO^p 
arranged  in  their  proper  position.  The  quantity  of  cotton,  or  the  thickness  of  the  lap,  the  velocity  of 
the  cardfl^  and  of  me  drawing  rollers,  must  be  carefully  adjusted  to  the  number  or  size  of  the  yam  in- 
tended to  be  spnn. 

Figs.  781-2-3-4,  represent  the  front,  sides,  and  rear  elevation  of  a  carding  machine  as  mannfactored 
at  the  machine-shop,  Lowell,  Mass.,  intended  for  a  Breaker  card ;  the  Finishers  are  in  general  oqd- 
Btructed  with  more  top  cards. 


Gear«nd.    Scale.— 5  inches = 8  feet. 


There  >are  but  few  mills  in  the  United  States  that  use  single  carding ;  the  greater  part  use  Breakers  and 
Finishers,  even  those  that  manufacture  the  coarsest  goods.  In  the  Eastern  district  the  general  breadth 
of  the  cards  is  87  inches,  and  diameter  of  main  cylinder  36' ;  doffing  cylinder  18' ;  feeding  roUen  li' 


Back  View.    Scalk.— 5  inches = 8  feet. 


The  main  cylinders  are  made  of  cast-iron,  and  covered  with  broad  filleting,  instead  of  sheets.  ^  Th« 
average  speed  of  the  main  cylinders  is  about  100  revolutions  per  minute.  In  the  Rhode  Island  district 
the  cards  are  made  of  various  breadths,  from  18  to  86  inches,  and  are  principally  wooden  cyl^en 
covered  with  sheets.    In  the  Southern  district  the  general  breadth  of  the  cards  is  24'  to  30'.    Thert 
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■re  some  cast-iron  cylinders  coTored  with  sheets.  The  average  speed  of  the  cylinders  in  the  two  latter 
districts  is  110  reyolntions  a  minute,  and  diameter  86  inches.  The  stripping  is  performed  by  two  per- 
sons; one,  the  top-stripper,  begins  at  the  first  cards  in  the  series,  and  strips  eveiy  second  top  all  over ; 
that  if,  the  Ist,  8d,  5th,  7th,  9th,  11th,  &c.,  nntil  the  whole  of  the  tops  are  stripped  in  two  or  three 
courses.  The  cylinder  is  also  stripped  by  the  cylinder-stripper,  thus  keeping  up  a  constant  system  of 
stripping  all  the  time  the  machineiy  is  in  motion. 

Ygt  the  purpose  of  sharpening  the  teetfij  when  a  carding-engine  is  first  filled  with  new  sheets,  fillets,  &o. 
the  cylmders  are  put  in  motion  the  right  way,  and  a  light  emery-board,  about  4  inches  broad,  is  traversed 
over  the  top  of  the  cylinders,  with  a  very  delicate  hand ;  this  is  called  facing  up  the  teeth,  because  the 
points  of  the  wires  are  running  against  the  board,  and  is  intended  to  cut  down  any  single  wires  that  may 
be  too  long.  After  running  the  cylinders  in  this  way  about  fifteen  minutes,  their  motions  are  reversea, 
ind  are  mounted  on  the  main  and  doffing  cylinders;  these  are  denominated  the  fast-grinders,  and  which, 
after  being  properly  set,  are  caused  to  revolve  in  an  opposite  direction  to  the  card  cylinders.  This 
operation  is  oondnned  until  the  whole  of  the  teeth  on  both  cylinders  are  ground  down  to  one  uniform 
length ;  but  during  the  process  of  grinding,  the  emeiy  cylinders  are  made  to  traverse  a  little  each  way, 
so  18  to  grind  the  wires  to  a  round  point,  and  prevent  them  from  being  hooked.  The  cards  are  then 
dressed  up — first  with  a  brush  dusted  with  chalk,  and  then  with  emery-boards,  called  strickles ;  this 
latter  process  is  called  sharpening,  and  is  continued  daily  to  the  Breakers,  and  every  ^econd  day  to  the 
FimAers,  The  Jasl-grinders  are  not  applied  above  once  a  year,  or  only  when  the  cylinders  on  some 
parts  of  the  surface  have  become  higher  than  on  the  other  parts,  or,  technically,  **  off  the  truih.*^  By  this 
method  of  grinding  the  cards  when  necessary,  and  sharpemng  them  every  working  day,  they  are  alwa;  « 
in  good  order,  and  consequently  produce  more  perfect  work  t  also,  when  the  practice  of  warpening  is 
coDtinaed  daily,  it  can  be  done  in  much  less  tune ;  two  men  can  easily  sharpen  thirty  carding-engines 
in  the  eptuce  of  four  hours.  The  card-belts  being  all  fitted  with  buckles,  no  time  is  lost  in  making  them 
long  or  short,  for  the  purpose  of  reversing  the  motion  of  the  cylinders.  The  tops  are  also  brushed  out 
sod  sharpened  once  a  week. 

CARPET  SHAKING  MACHINE.  A  machine  is  in  successful  operation  in  the  upper  part  of  the  city* 
for  beating  and  brushing  dusty  carpets.  The  machine  consists  of  a  wooden  frame  22  feet  long,  8  feet 
h^  and  5  feet  wide,  built  of  2000  superficial  feet  of  vellow  pine  timber'.  It  is  driven  by  steam  of  two 
horse  power,  and  cleanses  the  largest  carpet  in  15  mmutes,  by  running  it  through  the  machine  twice. 
Poor  heavy  carpets  can  be  operated  on  at  one  time.  If  the  carpet  is  very  dirty,  large,  and  heavy,  it 
takes  a  few  minutes  longer,  and  2000  yards  of  carpet  can  be  beaten  per  day.  The  carpet  to  be  operated 
npon  is  attached  to  a  canvas  which  is  already  tacked  to  and  wound  upon  a  windlass ;  the  machine  is 
pot  m  motion  and  the  carpet  passes  under  a  set  of  wooden  fiails  attached  to  steel  springs,  which  thoroughly 
beat  it  as  it  ascends.  The  beating  is  performed  by  the  middle  of  the  sticks,  obviating  the  risk  of  tearing 
the  fabric ;  in  hand  work,  on  the  contrary,  ihtt  carpet  is  struck  with  the  end  of  the  rod  used,  and  this  is 
Uable  to  start  the  warp.  When  the  carpet  passes  near  the  top  of  the  machine,  it  is  operated  upon  by  56 
com  brooms  of  lai;ge  size,  which  revolve  rapidly  on  a  shaft,  and  sweep  the  carpet  as  it  moves  by  tiiem 
slowly,  on  its  way  over  another  roller  at  the  top  of  the  machine,  whence  it  passes  to  another  cylinder  and 
is  wound  up.  If  necessary,  the  carpet  can  be  run  back  again  over  the  four  rollers,  and  so  oiu  It  takes 
two  men  to  watch  the  machine  and  engine.  The  flail-like  sticks  that  beat  the  carpet  are  acted  upon  by 
east-iron  fiyers,  and  a  number  of  taut  ropes  that  react. 
CARS.  See  **  Rolling  Stock"  of  Railroads. 
CASE  HARDENING.    See  Tempebiko. 

CASK-MAKING  MACHINERY— Rosenboro  and  Montoomery's  patent.  The  patent  of  Messra 
Rosenborg  and  Montgomery  comprehends  a  number  of  processes  or  mechanical  arrangements  relating 
to  cask-making,  all  of  which  are  more  or  less  new  and  valuable.  First,  there  is  a  method  of  sawing 
wood  into  pieces  or  blanks  suitable  for  staves ;  second,  a  method  of  converting  these  blanks  into  staves ; 
third,  one  for  combining  the  staves  into  casks ;  and  fourth,  an  apparatus  for  drilling  the  holes  or  sockets 
ia  the  beads  of  casks  for  the  reception  of  the  dowels  necessary  for  keeping  the  parts  together.  It  is 
the  machine  comprehended  under  the  second  of  these  heads  which  has  particularly  struck  us  for  its 
ingenuity,  and  which  we  here  propose  to  describe.  A  simple  statement  of  the  poblem  of  which  it  is 
the  practical  solution  will  sufiice  to  convey  to  the  reader  a  clear  idea  of  the  difficulties  which  the  in- 
ventors had  to  overcome.  The  problem  was  this : — To  take  any  given  number  of  flat  rectang^ar 
stavesi,  and  so  shape  the  whole  at  one  operation  that  when  built  up  together  into  a  cask,  they  shall 
every  one  have  the  exact  bevel,  bulge,  and  taper,  which  is  requisite  for  the  formation  of  the  cask.  The 
new  machinery  by  which  Messrs.  Rosenborg  and  Montgomery  have  accomplished  this  rare  combination 
of  difficult  achievements  is  represented  in  the  accompanying  figures,  of  which  the  following  is  their  own 
description: 

fig.  4006  represents  a  front  elevation.  Fig.  4006  a  back  elevation,  Fig.  4007  an  end  view,  and  Fig. 
4008  a  cross  section  of  this  machine.  A  is  the  framework ;  B  B  the  loose  and  fast-driving  pulleys  on 
the  main-shaft  0 ;  D  D  bevel-wheels  which  run  loose  on  the  shaft ;  E  E  vertical  shafts  which  revolve 
at  right  angles  to  the  main-shaft  C,  and  are  put  in  motion  by  bevel-wheels  F  F.  G  and  H  are  spur- 
wheels  which  communicate  motion  to  the  vertical  shafts  1 1  at  the  front  of  the  machine ;  K  is  a  frame 
whidi  slides  on  the  framework  A,  and  carries  the  blank  which  is  to  be  formed  into  a  stave.  M^  is  a 
pressing-block,  which  is  made  of  a  convex  form  on  its  under  surface,  corresponding  exactly  with  the 
mieiior  carve  of  the  intended  stave.  M?  is  a  screw  which  is  passed  through  the  top  bar  of  the  firame 
K,  and  acts  upon  the  block  M' ;  N  is  a  lever  centred  at  n,  which  has  a  toothed  segment  O  on  one  end, 
and  a  ooonter-weiffht  P  on  the  other.  Q  is  a  pinion  which  works  into  the  toothed  segment  O ;  R  ^see 
Fig.  4307,  the  end  view  of  the  machine)  is  another  pinion  on  the  same  shaft  as  Q,  which  works  mto 
another  toothed  segment  S,  and  thereby  gives  motion  to  the  tumbler  T.    U  is  a  cord-wheel,  by  i 


*  Bourne  &  Emery,  139  and  144  Bank  street 
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of  which  motion  b  given  to  the  toothed  segment  0  and  lever  N,  and  also  to  the  tumbler  T.  Y  is  « 
loose  socket  on  the  vertical  shaft  I,  which  socket  is  kept  in  its  place  by  means  of  two  coUus  W  W,  and 
has  two  pins  projecting  from  it  at  right  angles,  which  work  through  slots  in  the  eye-piece  X  of  the 
lever  N,  which  eye-piece  fits  on  to  the  shaft  f  Y  is  a  drum  which  carries  the  chain  Z  over  the  rollers 
1,  and  being  fastened  to  the  sliding- frame  K,  gives  motion  to  the  same.  The  chain-drum  Y  receives 
its  motion  through  the  bevel-wheel  2,  which  works  into  the  bevel-wheels  D'  D^  on  the  main-shaft  O 
on  the  other  end  of  the  shaft  which  carries  the  bevel-wheel  2  is  a  pmion  S,  which  works  into  the  spur 
wheel  4,  to  which  spur-wheel  is  attached  the  pinion  5,  which  works  into  the  spuivwheel  6  on  the  suafi 


of  the  cnain-drum  Y.  7  7  are  clutch-boxes  which  slide  on  keys  on  the  main-shaft  C,  and  are  workoa 
by  forked  levers  8  8,  which  again  are  actuated  by  the  handles  9  9,  as  seen  in  the  front  view  of  the  ma- 
chine,  Fig.  4006.  a  a  are  circular  saws  which  are  fixed  to  the  shafts  bb,  to  which  shafts  motion  is  given 
by  the  strap-pulleys ;  cdnre  loose  strap-pulleys  on  the  same  shafts  b  b.  The  shafts  6  6  are  mounted  in 
firames  e  0,  which  are  made  to  slide  on  the  plates  /  by  means  of  V-champs ;  g  g  are  screws  by  which 
Blidine  motion  is  given  to  the  frames  «,  the  screws  worldng  in  the  nuts  h  affixed  to  the  frames  e  e.  The 
spindles  of  the  screws  g  g  are  mounted  on  the  plates  //,  and  carry  at  their  outer  ends  hand-wheels  1 1  - 
il:  At  are  swivel-joints  fastened  imdemeath  the  plates  ff;  /  /  are  screws,  the  upper  and  plain  ends  01 
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vhidi  work  into  the  swivels  k  Ar,  and  are  so  kept  in  their  places  by  means  of  pins  which  fit  into  circu- 
lar grooves  cut  in  the  ends  thereof  The  screws  //  are  also  tapped  through  a  swivel-nut  m,  which  has 
Hs  bearings  in  plummer-blocks  attached  to  the  frame  A,  and  have  hand-wheels  n  n  at  their  lower  ends. 
The  plates// nave  lugs  o  o  fastened  on  their  inner  ends,  which  lugs  work  upon  shaf^  jd/>,  and  so  form 
centres  for  the  circular  motion  of  the  j^tes*//!  llie  pisiesff  are  provided  also  underneath  with 
gnidee  q  q,  which  work  tight  in  the  mimework  A.  The  g^des  q  a  have  tjvo  screws  r  r  tapped  into 
them  on  each  aide,  which  work  through  slots  «  «  in  the  framework  A.  The  machine  is  worked  in  the 
following  manner : 


Hie  flliding-frame  K  being  placed  at  one  end  of  the  machine,  so  that  the  screw  M*  ]s  in  the  same 
vertical  line  with  the  shaft  1,  the  pressing-block  M'  being  raised  close  under  the  top  of  the  frame  K, 
(see  dotted  lines  in  Fi^.  4005,)  the  blank  required  to  be  shaped  into  a  stave  is  placed  in  the  frame  K. 
T^  handle  9*  is  moved  towards  the  left,  so  as  to  couple  the  clutch-box  7  with  one  of  the  bevel-wheels 
B.  Motion  being  communicated  to  the  vertical  shaft  I,  in  the  front  of  the  machine  the  man  takes  hold 
of  the  GOTd-handie  nearest  to  the  shaft  ^  and  turns  the  cord-wheel  U".  By  doing  so,  the  vertical  shaft 
I  will  be  lowered  down  upon  the  square  part  of  the  screw  M*,  (the  socket  of  the  vertical  shaft  I  fitting 
over  the  square  top  of  the  screw;)  and  the  tumbler  T  being  moved  over  to  the  other  side,  will  keep  the 
shaft  I  close  upon  the  screw  M*.  The  screw  will  now  turn  round,  and  thereby  bring  the  pressing-block 
^'  down  upon  the  blank  piece  of  wood,  and  by  the  motion  being  continued  will  press  it  down  in  a 
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curved  position  close  against  the  bed  of  the  frame  K.  The  wood  will  now  have  the  shape  given  to  il 
which  it  is  reauired  to  possess  when  put  into  its  place  as  a  stave  in  the  formation  of  a  cask.  When 
the  blank  has  mus  been  bent,  the  same  handle  9'  is  moved  towards  the  right,  whereby  the  dntch-bos 
7  is  disengaged  from  the  bevel-wheel  D.  The  motion  of  the  screw  is  thus  stopped,  and  the  workman, 
by  takiug  hold  of  the  corded  handle  farthest  from  the  shaft  I,  causes  the  cora-wheel  U  to  turn  roinid, 
by  means  of  which  the  s^aft  I  is  disengaged  from  the  screw  M^  and  raised  to  its  former  position.  The 
workman  now  takes  hold  of  the  handle  9^  which  couples  the  chain  motion,  and  by  moving  that  handle 
80  as  to  bring  the  corresponding  clutch-box  into  geer,  the  chain-dnmi  Y  will  turn  round,  by  means  of 
which  the  slide  K  will  be  put  in  motion.  The  circular  saws  a  a,  beiug  always  in  motion  when  this  ma- 
chine is  at  work,  the  blank  will  now  be  brought  into  contact  with  them,  and  both  the  sides  of  the  blank 
will  thereby  be  cut  as  the  slide  continues  to  move  betwixt  the  saws  a  a.  When  the  slide  K  arrives  at 
the  other  end  of  the  machine,  the  handle  9*  for  the  chain-coupliuf  is  moved  by  the  workman,  so  as  to 
detach  the  dutch-box  from  the  bevel-wheel  D,  and  thereby  stop  we  motion  of  the  slide,  which  will  now 
be  in  the  same  position  at  this  end  of  the  machine  as  it  was  before  at  the  other  end,  that  is  to  say,  the 
screw  M?  will  be  in  the  same  line  with  the  vertical  shaft  I  at  this  end  of  the  mnchhie.  One  of  the  han- 
dles 9*  is  now  moved  by  the  workman  putting  the  shaft  I  at  this  end  of  the  machine  in  motion  in  the 
reverse  direction,  which  being  done,  the  workman  takes  hold  of  the  corded  handle  nearest  to  the  shaft 
I,  and  by  twining  round  the  cord-wheel  U,  causes  the  shaft  I  to  descend  upon  the  screw  M*,  and  there- 
by puts  that  screw  in  motion,  which  causes  the  pressing-block  M'  to  rise  up  under  the  top  of  the  frame 
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K.  The  workman  now  stops  the  motion  of  the  shaft  I,  but  he  does  not  disengage  that  shaft  from  tiie 
screw  M*.  The  stave,  being  now  completed,  is  removed  from  the  frame  K,  a  fresh  blank  put  in,  and 
the  preceding  operation  repeated,  but  in  the  reverse  direction  of  the  machine.  In  order  to  enable  the 
workman  to  vary  the  width  of  the  cut  staves,  and  also  to  enable  him  to  alter  the  position  of  the  saws 
to  cut  the  various  bevels  required  for  different-sized  casks,  the  saws  are  adjusted  in  the  following  man- 
ner : — Having  determined  upon  the  required  width  of  the  stave,  he  moves  the  hand- wheels  1 1,  and  by 
means  of  the  screw  g  g^  adjusts  the  frames  e  «,  and  the  saws  a  a,  to  the  requisite  distance  from  the  cen- 
tral line  of  Uie  framework  IC  Having  done  this,  he  moves  round  the  hand-wheels  nn,  on  the  screws 
/  /,  and  thereby  caosea  the  outer  ends  of  the  plates  ff  to  rise  or  fall,  in  order  to  place  the  saws  a  a  in 
a  position  to  form  the  radii,  or  nearly  so,  of  tne  circle  of  the  cask  to  be  made,  (see  the  dotted  lines  t  f. 
Fig.  4008 )  He  now  tightens  the  bolts  rr  on  both  sides  of  the  guides  q  q,  outside  the  frame  A,  where- 
by the  angular  position  of  the  plates  ff  is  secured.  With  sudi  modifications  as  will  readily  suggest 
themselves  to  a  competent  workman,  the  blank  in  its  longitudinally  curved  state  mav  be  8ub»nittea  tc 
a  circular  saw-bench,  to  a  planing  or  other  cutting  machine,  or  to  suitable  cutting-tools,  in  order  to  pro- 
duce a  stave  with  the  bevel  bulge  and  taper  requisite  for  its  formation  into  a  cask ;  a  stave  may  thus 
be  formed  either  by  machine  or  hand-power,  and  one  or  both  sides  may  be  completed  in  one  operatioiL 
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ne  improTed  madiinery  of  Meflsrs.  Rosenborg  and  Montgomery  has  not  been  as  jet  many  months 
k  operation,  but  ahready  a  very  considerable  nomber  of  ca^  of  nearly  all  descriptions  have  been 
Diou&ctured  by  them ;  viz^  oil-butts  for  the  fisheries,  water-butts  for  emigrants,  mm  puncheons,  sher- 
ly  fMpes,  hogsheads,  and  quarter-casks,  beer  hogsheads,  and  barrels  for  exportation  and  inland  trade, 
iptrit  puncheons,  ix^  <&c  Of  these,  some  have  been  sent  to  the  Hudson  Bay  Company's  settlements, 
•ome  to  Spain,  to  the  West  Indies,  to  the  coast  of  Africa,  to  the  East  Indies,  to  Australia,  and  to  New 
Zealand. 

All  these  casks  have  givetk  the  utmost  satisfaction,  with  the  exception  of  a  very  few  of  those  first  put 
together,  before  the  nuu^nery  was  in  perfect  workii^  order.  Certainly  casks  cannot  be  made  by  hand 
to  equal  those  which  were  turned  out  the  other  day.  The  mathematical  correctness  with  which  the^taves 
are  shaped  (or  ''jointed,"  as  the  coopers  call  it)  by  these  machines,  gives  much  greater  strength  and 
tightness  to  the  casks  than  ever  has  been  witnessed  before.  The  hand-cooper's  art,  in  giving  form  to  the 
stave,  is  a  very  difficult  one,  and  requires  long  practice.  He  works  entvely  by  measure  of  the  eye ; 
but  however  well  instructed  he  may  have  been — ^however  expert  he  ma^  have  become  in  hitting  an- 
gles—still he  cuts  away  to  a  certain  extent  at  random,  and  it  is  therefore  impossible  that  he  can  attain 
to  that  accuracy  which  is  necessary  to  make  a  stave  a  perfect  part  of  a  cask.  Besides,  casks  of  differ- 
ent shapes  and  sizes  require  staves  of  different  forms,  depenaing  upon  the  greater  or  lesser  *'  bil^e" 
and  length,  by  which  the  curvature  of  the  lines  of  the  staves  must  be  determined.  Another  most  diffi- 
cdU  and  important  matter  to  be  attended  to  is  the  bevelling  of  the  edaes.  As  the  cask  varies  in  diame- 
ter from  the  middle  or  highest  point  of  the  bilge  to  the  end  or  **  heao,"  so  must  the  bevel  of  the  edges 
of  each  stave  vary  accordingly,  in  order  to  produce  a  good  or  "  tight  joint,"  or  to  make  the  stave  fit 
vdl  in  its  pUoe.  It  is  no  doubt  this  latter  circumstance  which  has  presented  to  inventors  hitherto  the 
frioapal  difficulty  in  the  way  of  constructing  machines  for  jomUng  staves.  By  the  machinery  of 
Ueaan.  Rosenborg  and  Montgomery,  the  curvature  of  the  lines,  as  well  as  the.  varied  bevel  of  the 
,  are  given  to  the  staves  with  unerring  correctness,  whatever  may  be  the  shapes  and  sizes  of  the 
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CAST-IRON.    See  Iroh. 

CASTINGS,  how  to  make  fine.    See  Details  of  Engines,  and  Oastino  and  FouNDDro. 

CASTING  AND  FOUNDING.  We  are  indebted  to  the  fusibility  of  the  metals  for  the  power  of 
giring  them,  with  great  facility  and  perfe<^ion,  any  required  form,  by  pourine  them,  whilst  in  the  fluid 
state,  into  moulds  of  various  kinds,  of  which  the  castings  become,  in  genenu,  the  exact  counterparts. 
This  pnmerty  is  of  great  value. 

Some  few  objects  are  cast  in  open  moulds,  so  that  the  upper  surface  of  the  fluid  metal  assumes  the 
borizootal  positioa  the  same  as  other  liquids,  as  in  casting  m^ots,  flat  plates,  and  some  few  other  ob- 
jects; but  m  general  the  metals  are  cast  in  dose  moulds,  so  that  it  becomes  necessary  to  provide  one 
or  more  aperUires  or  inmates  for  pouring  in  the  metal,  and  for  allowing  the  escape  of  the  air  which 
preriously  filled  the  moulds. 

When  these  moulds  are  made  of  metal,  they  must  be  sufficiently  hot  not  to  chill  or  solidify  the 
fluid  metal  before  it  has  time  to  adapt  itself  thoroughljr  to  eveij  part  of  the  mould ;  and  when  the 
noolds  are  made  of  earthy  matters,  although  moisture  is  essential  to  their  formation,  little  or  none 
sbmld  remain  at  the  time  they  are  filled. 

The  earthen  moulds  must  l)e  also  sufficiently  pervious  to  air,  that  any  vapor  or  gases  which  may  be 
fimed,  either  at  the  moment  of  pouring  in  the  metal  or  during  its  solidification,  may  have  firee  vent 
to  escape;  otherwise,  if  these  gases  are  rapidly  formed,  there  is  great  danger  of  the  metal  being 
diirea  out  of  the  mould  with  a  violent  explosion,  or  when  more  slowly  formed  and  locked  up  without 
sofBeient  freedom  for  escape,  the  casting  will  be  said  to  be  bloufn^  as  some  of  the  bubbles  of  air  will 
displace  ihe  fluid  metal  and  render  it  spongy  or  porous.  It  not  unfirequently  happens  that  castings 
vhich  uipear  externally  good  and  sound,  are 
faU  of  nidden  defects,  because  the  surface 
being  first  cooled,  the  bubbles  of  air  will  at> 
tempt  to  break  their  way  through  the  cen- 
tral and  still  soft  parts  of  the  castmg. 

Hie  explanatoiy  diagram,  Fi^.  788,  is  in- 
tended to  elucidate  some  of  the  circumstances 
CQOceromg  the  construction  of  moulds,  which 
in  the  greater  number  of  cases  are  made  only 
ja  two  parte,  but  in  other  cases  are  divided 
into  severaL  The  figure  to  be  moulded  is 
•apposed  to  be  a  rod  of  elliptical  section,  the 
mould  for  which  might  be  divided  into  two 
parts  through  the  line  A  B,  because  no  part 
of  the  figure  projects  beyond  tlie  lines  ab, 
drawn  from  the  margin  of  the  model  at  right 
angles  to  the  line  of  division,  and  in  which 
&ect]OQ  the  half  of  the  mould  would  be  removed  or  lifted;  the  model  could  be  afterwards  drawn  out 
from  the  second  half  of  the  mould  in  a  similar  manner. 

The  mould  could  be  also  parted  upon  the  line  C  D,  because  in  that  direction  likewise,  no  part  of  the 
model  extends  beyond  the  Imes  e  dj  which  show  the  direction  in  which  the  mould  would  be  then  li^d 

The  mould,  however  complex,  could  be  also  parted  either  upon  A  B  or  upon  0  D,  provided  no  park 
•f  the  mndel  outstepped  the  rectangle  formed  by  the  dotted  lines  b  c,  or  was  undercut 

Bat,  considering  the  figure  788  to  be  turned  bottom  upwards,  and  with  the  line  £  F  horizontal,  the 
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removal  of  the  entire  half  of  the  mould  upon  the  lines  efwovld  be  impossible,  because  in  raising  the 
mould  perpendicularly  to  E  F,  that  portion  of  the  mould  situated  within  the  one  perpendicular  e,  wooLd 
cat«h  against  the  overhanging  part  of  the  oval  towards  A.  Were  the  mould  of  metal,  and  therefore 
rigid,  it  would  be  entirely  locked  fast^  or  it  would  not  *'  deliver ;"  were  the  mould  of  sand,  and  there- 
fore yielding,  it  would  break  and  leave  behind  that  part  between  A  and  E  which  caused  the  obstruc- 
tion. Consequently,  in  such  a  case,  the  mould  would  oe  made  with  a  small  loose  part  between  A  and 
E,  so  that  when  the  principal  portion,  from  A  to  F,  had  been  lifted  pNerpendicularly  or  in  the  direction 
of  the  line  tf,  the  small  undercut  piece  A  to  £  might  be  withdrawn  sideiotsef  on  which  account  it  would 
be  designated  by  the  iron-founder  a  drauhaeh^  by  the  brass-founder  Vkfalie  core. 

All  ue  patterns  in  the  mould.  Fig.  789,  could  be  extracted  frtmi  each  half  of  the  mould,  because 
none  of  them  encroach  beyond  the  perpendicular  line,  or  that  in  which  the  mould  is  lifted ;  a  and  b 
could  be  laid  in  exactly  upon  the  diagonal,  or  upon  one  flat  side,  or  partly  imbedded ;  and  in  like  znan- 
nerfff  h  might  be  sunk  more  or  less  into  the  mould,  their  sides  bemg  perpendicular ;  but  the  pattema 

789. 


m  Fig.  790  being  undercut,  the  division  of  the  mould  into  two  parts  only  would  be  impracticable,  and 
false  cores  or  subdivisions  would  be  required  in  the  manner  represented,  the  construction  of  which  wiU 
be  hereafter  detailed. 

Extending  these  same  views  to  a  more  complex  object,  such  as  u  bust,  it  will  be  conceived  that 
the  mould  must  be  divided  into  so  many  pieces,  that  none  of  them  will  be  required  to  embrace  anj 

735. 
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OTcrhan^g  part  of  the  figure.  For  instance,  were  it  attempted  to  mould  a  human  head  so  tliat 
the  parting  might  pass  through  the  central  line  of  the  face  and  down  the  back;  the  two  halves  could 
not  DO  separated  if  they  were  made  each  in  a  single  piece,  as  the  inner  angles  of  the  eyes,  the  6pa4:e8 
behind  the  ears,  and  tlie  curls  of  the  hair  would  obstruct  it,  and  the  head  could  be  only  thus  moulded 
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bf  makiiig  Mae  cores  or  loose  pieces  at  these  particular  places,  in  the  manner  illustrated  by  the 
kma  figures.  These  would  require  to  be  accurately  adapted  to  the  surrounding  parts  by  pins,  or 
eontrivaDces  to  ensure  their  retakmg  their  true  positions,  liiese  remarks,  however,  are  onl^  aavanced 
by  iray  of  general  illustration,  as  figure-casting  is  the  most  refined  part  of  the  art  of  mouldmg. 

Hetal  moulds  are  emjAoyed  for  many  works  in  the  easily-fusea  metals,  which  are  required  to  be 
produced  in  large  quantities,  and  with  great  similitude  and  economy :  the  examination  of  -mach  moulds 
vill  serve  to  demonstrate  many  of  the  points  of  construction  and  proceeding.  Thus  the  common 
bullei-mould  is  made  like  a  pair  of  pliers,  the  jaws  of  which  are  conjointly  pierced  with  a  hole  or 
panage  leading  into  a  spherical  cavity ;  the  aperture  is  equally  divided  between  the  two  halves  of  the 
rnoul^  80  that  in  fact  the  division  is  truly  upon  the  diametrical  line  both  of  the  sphere  and  the  runner, 
or  the  largest  part  of  each ;  otherwise  the  puers  could  not  be  opened  to  remove  the  bullet  when  cast. 
Iron  shot  for  ^eat  guns  are  likewise  cast  in  iron  moulds,  by  which  they  also  possess  great  accuracy 
of  form  and  size. 

Fig&  791  to  791  represent  the  moulds  for  casting  pewter  inkstands.  These  moulds  are  a  little  more 
oompiex,  and  are  each  made  in  four  parts ;  the  black  portions  represent  the  sections  of  the  inkstands 
to  be  cast  The  moulds  each  consist  of  a  top-piece  or  cap  t,  a  bottom  or  care  6,  and  two  sides  or  eottUs 
It  Li  fig.  794  the  one  side  is  removed,  in  onier  to  expose  the  castings,  and  the  top-piece  t  is  supposed 
to  be  sawn  through  to  make  the  whole  more  distinct  It  will  be  seen  the  top  and  bottom  parts  have 
each  a  rebate  Uke  the  Ud  of  a  snuffbox,  which  embrace  the  external  edges  of  the  two  side-pieces  s  «, 
and  the  ktter  divide,  as  in  the  bullet-mould,  exactly  upon  the  diametrical  line  of  the  inkstand,  whkh  in 
a  areolar  object  is,  of  course,  the  largest  part ;  the  positions  of  the  parts  are  therefore  strictly  main- 
tained. 

When  the  mould  has  been  put  together,  laid  upon  its  side,  and  filled  through  x  the  ingate,  or  as  it  is 
technically  called,  the  Udge,  it  is  allowed  to  stand  about  a  minute  or  two,  and  then  the  top  ^  is  knocked 
off  by  one  or  two  light  blows  of  a  pewter  mallet;  the  mould  is  then  held  in  the  hand,  awd  the  bottom 
part  or  core  is  knodked  out  of  the  casting  by  the  edge ;  lastly,  the  two  sides  are  pulled  asunder  by 
their  handles,  and  the  casting  is  removed  from  the  one  in  which  it  happens  to  stick  fast ;  but  it  requires 
cantioas  handling  not  to  br^ik  it  The  &ce  of  the  mould  is  slightly  eonted  with  red  ochre  and  white 
of  ep^,  to  prevent  the  casting  adhering  to  the  same,  and  to  give  the  works  a  better  face.  The  fii^t  few 
castings  are  generally  spoiled,  until  in  &ct  the  moidd  becomes  properly  warmed. 
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Most  of  the  works  made  in  the  very  useful  material,  pewter,  are  cast  in  gun-metal  moulds,  which  re- 
fpan  much  skUI  in  tiieir  construction ;  thus,  a  pewter  tankard,  with  a  hinged  cover  and  spout,  consista 
of  six^eces,  every  one  of  which  requires  a  different  mould.    Thus : — 

1.  Ilie  body  has  a  mould  in  four  parts,  like  that  for  the  inkstand,  but  it  is  filled  in  the  erect  position 
thfoogh  two  ingates,  which  are  made  through  the  top-piece  i  of  the  mould. 

2.  The  bottooi  requires  a  mould  in  two  parts,  and  is  poured  at  the  edge. 

3.  The  cover  is  cast  in  the  same  manner ;  and  thus  far  the  moulds  are  all  made  in  the  lathe,  in  which 
uefiil  machine  these  castings  are  also  finished  before  being  soldered  togetheh 

4.  The  spout  requires  a  mould  in  two  parts. 

5.  The  piece.  Fig.  796,  by  which  the  cover  is  hinged  to  the  handle,  requires  a  much  more  complex 
mould,  which  divides  in  four  parts,  as  shown  in  Fig.  795,  and  much  resembles,  except  in  external  form, 
the  remaining  mould :  namely, 

6.  For  the  handle,  which  mould,  like  the  last,  consists  of  four  pieces,  fitted  together  with  various  ears 
and  projections.  They  are  represented  in  their  relative  positions  in  Fig.  798,  with  the  exception  of  the 
piece  0,  Fig.  799,  which  is  detached  and  shown  bottom  upwards.  Fig.  T97  shows  the  pewter  handle 
•eparately,  with  the  three  knuckles  for  joining  on  the  cover;  and  on  reference  to  Fig.  798,  of  the  five 
parts  tiirough  which  the  pin  p  is  thrust,  the  two  external  pieces  belong  respectively  to  the  sides  c  and  d 
of  the  mould  ;  the  others  are  parts  of  the  casting,  and  the  two  hollows  are  formed  by  the  two  solid 
knockles  fixed  to  the  detadied  piece  of  the  mould  Oy  Fig.  799.  At  the  time  of  pouring,  the  pm  p  serves 
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to  connect  the  three  parts  aed  together,  and  also  to  form  the  hde  in  the  casting  for  the  ^  of  thf 
joint. 

Fig.  800  shows  the  section  of  the  mould  upon  the  dotted  line  f.  By  this  it  will  be  seen  the  handle 
is  cast  hollow,  as  almost  immediately  the  mould  has  been  filled  through  <,  all  but  the  thin  extenia! 
shell  is  poured  out  again,  and  the  weight  is  reduced  to  less  than  halt  To  extract  the  handle,  the  pin  p 
is  first  twisted  out;  then  the  joint-piece  a  is  remoyed ;  next  the  back-piece  6  ;  and  lastly,  the  two  sides 
e  (2  are  pulled  asunder. 

Tin  or  pewter  bearings  for  locomotiye  carriages  have  been  cast  in  appropriate  metal  moulds ;  and 
such  materials  are  very  useful  to  the  mechanist  for  many  temporary  purposes,  such  as  collars,  bearings, 
screws,  and  nuts,  either  for  difficult  positions,  or  where  no  screw-tap  is  at  hand  and  the  resistance  is 
moderate ;  in  such  cases  the  parts  of  the  machine  constitute  one  portion  of  the  motdd,  the  apertures 
being  closed  with  moist  loam.  The  processes  are  most  successful  when  the  parts  can  be  maae  warm 
and  the  clay  is  nearly  dry. 

The  most  important^  exact,  and  interesting  example  of  casting  in  metallic  moulds  is  that  of  type- 
founding,  the  description  of  which,  as  well  as  drawings  of  the  mould,  have  been  repeatedly  giv^i;  some 
of  the  peculiarities  only  of  this  art,  will  be  therefore  noticed.  Each  complete  set  of  types  consists  of  five 
alphabets.  A,  a,  a,  ^,  a,  besides  many  other  characters,  in  all  about  two  hundred,  and  which  are  re- 
quired to  be  most  strictly  alike  in  every  respect,  except  in  device  and  width  ;  the  width  is  the  greatest 
U)r  the  W  and  M,  and  the  least  for  the  i  and  I.  Every  required  measure  of  the  types,  (represented  or 
UL  enlarged  scale  in  Y\^,  801,)  is  determined  by  the  moulaahne,  and  not  by  any  after  correction. 


TYPE-FOUNDING. 


If  the  moulds  for  the  rectangular  shafts  of  the  types  were  made  as  in  Figs.  802  or  808,  the  usual 
forms  of  square  moulds,  they  would  not  admit  of  alteration  in  width,  as  shifting  a,  Fi^.  802,  would  pro- 
duce no  change,  and  Fig.  803  would  thereby  produce  the  form  b.  The  mould  whicli  is  used,  is  made  in 
two  L-formed  parts,  as  in  Fig.  804 ;  whence  it  follows  that  shifting  the  part  a  to  the  right  or  left,  in- 
creases or  decreases  Uie  widm  of  the  type  without  interfering  with  its  thickness,  or  as  it  is  technically 
called,  its  body,  (B,  Fig.  801 ;)  the  width,  w,  is  adjusted  by  a  piece  called  the  regieter,  fixed  at  the  bottom 
of  the  mould. 

The  device  is  changed  by  placing  across  the  bottom  of  the  mould  one  of  the  two  hundred  little  pieces 
of  copper.  Fig.  805,  called  matrices,  into  which  the  fSsice  of  the  letter  is  impressed  by  very  beautifully- 
formed  punches.  The  length  of  the  letter  is  determined  by  a  contraction  at  the  upper  part  of  the 
mould,  as  shown  at  <;,  Fig.  806,  which  represents  the  type  as  it  leaves  the  mould ;  the  metal  is  poured 
with  SijerTc,  to  make  a  sharp  unpression  of  Uie  matrix,— the  mould,  which  is  held  in  the  left  hand,  and 
the  la(Ue  in  the  right,  being  jerked  simultaneously  upwards,  at  the  moment  of  filling  the  mould,  and 
without  which  the  face  of  the  type  would  be  rounded  and  quite  imperfect  The  breaks  c,  or  the  run- 
ners of  the  types  are  first  broken  ofi^  and  after  a  slight  correction  of  the  sides,  the  hollows  or  channels 
in  the  feet  are  planed  out  of  a  whole  column  of  them,  fixed  between  bars  of  wood,  without  touching  the 
square  shoulders  which  determine  the  lengths  of  the  types,  and  are  left  as  originally  cast 

In  some  types  with  a  large  fiice  and  much  detail,  such  as  the  illustrations  given  above,  the 
motion  of  the  hand  is  barely  sufficient  to  give  the  momentum  required  to  throw  the  metal  into  the 
matrix,  and  produce  a  clean,  sharp  impression.  A  macliine  is  then  used,  which  may  be  compared  to  a 
small  forcing-pump,  by  which  tlie  mould  is  filled  with  the  fluid  metal ;  but  from  the  greater  difficulty 
of  allowing  the  air  to  escape,  such  types  are  in  general  considerably  more  unsound  in  the  shaft  or  body ; 
so  that  an  equal  bulk  of  them  only  weigh  about  three-fourths  as  much  as  types  cast  in  the  ordinary 
way  by  hana,  and  which  for  general  purposes  is  preferable  and  more  economicaL 

Some  other  variations  are  resorted  to  in  type-founding ;  sometimes  the  mould  is  filled  at  twice,  at 
other  times  the  faces  of  the  types  are  dabbed,  (the  dicliee  process ;)  many  of  the  large  types  and  oma- 
ments  are  stereotyped,  and  either  soldered  to  metal  bodies,  or  fixed  by  nails  to  t^)8e  of  wood.  Hie 
music  type,  and  ornamental  borders  and  dashes,  display  much  very  curious  power  of  combination. 

The  ctichie  process  is  rather  stampmg  than  casting.    The  melted  alloy  is  placed  in  ti  paper  tray,  and 
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itared  with  a  card  until  it  assumes  the  pasty  conditioiL  The  metal  die,  or  mould,  is  then  "  dabbed** 
Bpm  the  soft  metal,  as  in  sealing  a  letter,  but  with  a  little  more  of  sluggish  force. 

PktUr  of  ParU  Moulds^  and  Sand  Moidds. — Other  examples  of  metallic  moulds  might  be  giyeu, 
but  there  are  fiur  more  frequent  cases  in  which  one  single  casting  is  alone  requhred ;  or  else  the  number 
is  80  snaU,  or  the  pieces  themselves  are  so  large  or  peculiar,  that  the  ooostruction  of  metal  moulds 
voold  be  found  almost  or  quite  impracticable^  even  without  reference  to  an  equally  fatal  barrier,  the 
coroeDML 

la  makiDg  these  single  copies  in  the  metals  of  considerable  fusibility,  plaster  of  Paris  is  sometimes 
employed :  thus,  after  ue  prmter  has  arranged  the  loose  types  into  a  page,  and  the  requisite  correc- 
tions haye  been  made,  a  stereotype,  or  aolid  type,  is  taken  of  the  whole  as  a  thin  sheet  of  metal,  whidi 
aerres  to  be  printed  from  almost  as  well  as  the  original  letters ;  and  its  small  cost  enables  the  printer 
to  retain  it  for  future  use,  after  the  types  themselves  have  served  perhaps  for  a  himdred  similar  regen- 
entioos,  and  are  ultimately  worn  out 

The  stereot3rpe-founder  takes  a  copy  of  the  entire  mass  of  type  in  plaster  of  Paris ;  this  is  dried  in 
ta  OTO),  and  placed  face  downwards  within  a  cast-iron  mould,  nke  a  covered  box,  open  at  the  four  top- 
conien.  The  mould  and  plaster-cast  are  heated  to  the  fusing  temperature  of  the  type-metal,  and 
gndoally  lowered  into  a  pan  or  bath  of  the  same  by  means  of  a  crane ;  the  hot  fluid  metal  runs  in  at 
(he  oorners  of  the  mould,  and  raises  the  inverted  plaster,  which  latter  would  rise  entirely  to  the  surface 
bot  for  the  restraint  of  the  cover  of  the  mould. 

Type-ffietal  is  about  eleven  times  as  heavy  as  water ;  and  if  the  mould  be  immersed  four  inches  be- 
lov  the  surfiioe,  it  is  subjected  to  a  pressure  equal  to  that  of  a  column  of  water  forty-four  inches  high, 
or  of  above  two  pounds  upon  every  square  inch. 

The  necessity  of  this  arrangement  is  shown  when  a  few  ounces  of  type-metal  are  poured  from  a  ladle 
CD  the  face  of  me  plaster ;  the  metal  looks  like  a  dump^  almost  without  any  mark  of  the  letters,  where- 
as the  8iereotype<»8t  is  nearly  as  sharp  as  the  original  type.  The  immersion  fulfils  the  same  end  as 
the  ierk  of  the  hand-caster,  or  of  the  pump  occasionally  emplojred ;  and  the  long  continuance  of  the 
moold  in  the  fluid  metal  allows  amj^e  time  for  the  air  to  escape  in  bubbles  to  the  surface ;  after  which 
the  moold  k  raised  and  cooled  in  a  vessel  of  water,  and  the  plaster  is  mostly  destroyed  in  its  removal 

faster  of  Paris,  although  it  may  be,  and  frequently  is  used  for  the  fusible  metals,  sudi  as  lead,  tin, 
and  perter,  cannot  be  employed  alone  for  iron,  copper,  brass,  and  many  other  metals,  the  intense 
mehmg  heats  of  which  would  calcine  the  material,  and  cause  it  to  crumble ;  even  the  soft  metals  should 
not  be  veiy  hot,  or  they  will  make  the  plaster  of  Paris  blister  oflf  in  flakes  or  dust.  We  must  there- 
Icve  seek  a  substitute  better  capable  of  enduring  the  heat»  and  likewise  susceptible  of  receiving  definite 
teas ;  for  which  purpose  damp  sand,  with  a  small  natural  or  subsequent  admixture  of  clay  or  loam,  is 
feond  to  be  perfectly  adapted. 

The  mouldiDg-Band  cannot,  however,  be  used  without  external  support,  and  which  is  given  by  shal- 
low irao  frames,  without  tops  or  bottoms,  called  flasks,  represented  m  Figs.  807  and  808.  The  bottom 
put,  4, 6,  is  supposed  to  have  been  rammed  full  of  sand,  and  to  stand  upon  a  flat  board,  6.  The  model 
of  the  Dlain  flat  oar  which  is  to  be  cast,  is  now  laid  on  the  surface  of  the  sand,  that  of  the  round  bar  is 
■ahfdned  half  way  in  the  same,  and  the  mould  is  dusted  with  dry  parting  sand 


807. 


806. 


The  top  part  of  the  flask  2,  8,  is  shown  still  empty,  and  in  the  act  of  befaig  attached  to  4,  6  by  its 
pins,  which  enter  corresponding  holes  in  the  latter,  easily  but  without  shake :  2,  3  is  also  rammea  full 
of  sand,  and  covered  with  a  top  board,  1,  not  represented  to  avoid  confzsion.  The  mould  is  now 
opened,  the  models  are  removed,  and  dmnnels  are  scooped  out  from  the  ends  of  the  cavities  left  by  the 
models,  to  the  bc^ows  or  pouring-holes  at  the  end  of  the  flask ;  the  parts  are  all  replaced  in  the  order 
1  to  6,  represented  in  Fig.  808,  and  the  whole  are  fixed  together  by  screw-clamps,  so  as  to  assume  the 
«irfition  of  Fig.  807. 

The  flask  is  now  placed  almost  perpendicularly  beside  the  pouring-trough,  and  the  metal  is  poured 
*ito  it  from  the  crucible ;  but  the  flask,  if  small,  is  put  on  the  suriace  of  the  pouring  or  spill  trough,  and 
pf'jTOed  up  with  a  short  bar. 

This  brief  sketch  of  the  enthe  process  of  moulding  and  casting  in  sand  moulds,  wiU  be  now  followed 
V  some  remarks  in  plater  detau :  first,  on  the  patterns  of  the  objects  to  be  cast;  secondly,  on  the 
*^^)ditioQ9  required  m  the  sand ;  and  thirdly,  the  process  of  moulding  simple  and  solid  bodies.    The 
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Bection  then  following  will  be  deyoted  to  moulding  cored  works  and  figures,  after  which  a  fow  linei 
will  be  giyen  upon  the  subject  of  filling  the  moulds. 

Pattwnty  Mould$f  and  tnouldina  timple  ol>ject8. — ^The  perfection  of  castings  depends  much  on  the 
skill  of  the  pattern-maker,  who  shoula  thoroughly  understand  the  practice  of  the  moulder,  or  he  is 
liable  to  make  the  patterns  in  such  a  manner  that  they  cannot  be  used,  or  at  any  rate  be  well  used 

Straight-grained  deal,  pine,  and  mahogany,  are  the  best  woods  for  making  patterns,  as  tliey  stand 
the  b^t :  screws  should  be  used  in  preference  to  nails,  as  alterations  are  then  more  easily  made  in  the 
n^elfi ;  and  glue  joints,  such  as  dovetails,  tenons,  and  dowels,  are  also  good  as  regards  the  after  use  of 
ihe  saw  and  plane  for  corrections  and  alterations. 

Foundry  patterns  should  be  always  made  a  little  taper  in  the  parts  which  enter  most  deeply  into  the 
sand,  in  order  to  assist  their  removal  from  the  same,  when  their  purposes  will  not  be  materially  inte^ 
fered  with  by  such  tapering.  The  pattern-maker,  therefore,  works  most  of  the  thicknesses,  and  the 
sides  or  edges,  both  internal  and  external,  a  little  out  of  parallel  or  square — ^perhaps  as  much  as  about 
one-sixteenth  to  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  the  foot,  sometimes  much  mor& 

When  foundry  patterns  are  exactly  parallel,  the  friction  of  the  sand  against  their  sides  is  so  great  when 
they  penetrate  deeply,  that  it  requires  considerable  force  to  extract  them ;  and  which  violence  tears  down 
the  sand,  unless  the  patterns  are  much  knocked  about  in  the  mould,  to  enlaige  the  space  around  them. 
This  rough  usage  fireauently  injures  the  patterns,  and  causes  the  castings  to  become  irregularly  larger 
than  intended,  and  also  defective  in  pomt  of  shape,  from  the  mischief  sustained  by  the  moulds ;  all 
which  evils  are  much  lessened  when  the  patterns  are  made  consbtently  taper  and  very  smootli. 

It  must  be  distinctly^  and  constantly  borne  in  mind,  that  although  patterns  require  all  the  methods, 
care,  and  skill,  of  good  joinery  or  cabinet-making,  they  must  not,  like  such  works,  De  made  quite  square 
and  parallel,  for  the  reasons  stated.  Sharp  internal  angles  should  in  general  be  also  avoided,  as  they 
leave  a  sharp  edge  or  arris  in  the  sand,  which  is  liable  to  be  broken  down  in  the  removal  of  the  pat- 
tern, or  to  be  waished  down  on  the  entry  of  the  metal  into  the  mould.  Either  the  angle  of  the  model 
should  be  filled  with  wood,  wax,  or  putty,  or  the  sharp  edges  of  the  sand  should  be  chamfered  off  with 
the  knife  or  trowel  Sharp  internal  angles  are  yery  injudicious  in  respect  also  to  the  strong^  of  cast- 
ings, as  they  seem  to  denote  where  they  will  be  likely  to  break ;  and  more  resemble  carpentzy  than 
g(xxl  metallic  construction. 

Before  the  patterns  reach  the  founder's  hands,  all  the  glue  that  may  have  been  used  in  their  con- 
struction should  be  carefully  scraped  ofi^  or  it  will  adhere  to  and  pull  down  the  sand.  The  best  way  ii 
to  paint  or  varnish  wooden  patterns,  so  as  to  prevent  them  fix>m  absorbing  moisture,  as  they  will  then 
bang  to  the  sand  much  less,  and  will  retain  their  forms  much  better.  Whether  painted  or  not^  they 
deliver  more  freely  from  the  mould  when  they  are  well  brushed  with  black-lead,  like  a  stove. 

In  patterns  maae  in  the  lathe,  exactly  the  same  conditions  are  required ;  the  parts  which  enter 
deeply  into  the  sand  should  be  neither  exactly  cylindrical  nor  plane  surfaces,  but  eitner  a  little  coned, 
or  rounding,  as  the  case  may  be ;  and  the  internal  angles  shoula  not  be  turned  exactly  to  their  ultimate 
farm,  but  rather  filled  in,  or  rounded,  to  save  the  breaking  down  of  the  sharp  edges  of  the  mould. 

Foundry  patterns  are  also  made  in  metal ;  these  are  yery  excellent,  as  they  are  permanent ;  and 
idien  very  small  are  less  apt  to  be  blown  away  by  the  beUows  used  for  removmg  the  loose  sand  and 
dust  from  the  moulds.  To  preserve  uron  patterns  from  rusUng,  and  to  make  them  deliver  more  easily, 
they  should  be  allowed  to  get  slightly  rusty,  by  l^ing  one  night  on  the  damp  sand ;  next,  they  should 
be  warmed  sufficiently  to  melt  bees'-wax,  which  is  Uien  rubbed  all  over  them,  and  in  great  part  re- 
moved, and  then  polished  with  a  hard  brush  when  cold.  Wax  is  also  used  by  the  founder  for  stopping 
up  any  little  holes  in  the  wooden  patterns ;  whitening  is  likewise  employed,  as  a  quicker  but  less  care- 
ful expedient ;  and  yery  rough  patterns  are  seared  with  a  hot  iron.  The  good  workman,  however, 
leayes  no  necessity  for  these  corrections,  and  the  perfection  of  the  pattern  is  well  repaid  by  the  supe- 
rior character  of  the  castincfs. 

Metal  patterns  frequently  require  to  haye  holes  tapped  into  them,  for  receiving  screwed  wises,  hj 
way  of  handles  for  lifting  them  out  of  the  sand ;  and  in  like  manner,  large  wooden  patterns  should  hard 
screwed  metal  plates  let  into  them  for  the  same  purpose,  or  the  foimder  is  compelled  to  drive  pointed 
wires  into  them,  to  serve  as  handles,  which  is  an  injurious  practice. 

The  flasks  or  casting-boxes  for  containing  the  sand,  are  made  of  yarious  sizes ;  each  side  is  about  2  to 
8  inches  deep.    They  are  poured  at  the  edge  when  placed  nearly  yertical ;  but  for  large  brass  works  the 

Eractice  of  the  uron-founder  is  |fenerally  followed,  who  mostly  pours  his  work  horizontally,  through  a 
ole  in  the  top,  as  will  be  explained.  The  pins  of  the  flask  should  fit  easily  but  without  shake,  or  the 
two  halves  will  shift  about  and  cause  a  disajy^ement  or  slip  in  the  casting.  The  tools  used  in  making 
the  moulds  are  few  and  simple ;  namely,  a  sieve,  shovel,  rammer,  strike,  mallet,  a  knife,  and  two  or  three 
loosening  wires  and  little  trowels,  whidi  it  is  unnecessary  to  describe. 

The  principal  materials  for  making  foimdry-moulds  are  yery  fine  sand  and  loam ;  they  are  found  mixed 
in  yarious  proportions,  so  that  the  respectiye  quantities  proper  for  different  uses  cannot  be  well  defined ; 
but  it  is  always  judicious  to  employ  tne  least  quantity  of  loam  that  will  suffice.*  These  materials  are 
seldom  used  m  tneir  new  or  recent  states  for  brass  castings,  although  more  so  for  iron ;  and  the  moolds 
made  of  fresh  sand  are  always  dried,  as  will  be  explained. 

The  ordinary  moulds  are  made  of  the  old  damp  sand,  and  they  are  generally  poured  immediately  or 
whilst  they  are  green;  sometimes  they  are  more  or  less  dried  upon  the  face.  The  old  working  sand  is 
consideral^y  less  adhesive  than  the  new,  and  of  a  dark-brown  color ;  this  arises  from  the  brickdost) 
flour,  and  charcoal-dust,  used  in  moulding,  becoming  mixed  with  the  general  stock,  which  therefore 
requires  occasional  additions  of  new  sand  or  loam,  so  that  when  slighUy  moist  and  pressed  firmly  in 
the  hand,  it  may  form  a  moderately  hard  compact  lump. 

*  The  iron  and  brais  fiMmders*  rand  and  loam  used  in  thisclty  are  prhicipaUj  obtained  flpom  hong  Island;  and  tn  knaA 
ka  great  abundaiice  in  almoat  every  state  of  the  Uoiun. 
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Bed  brickdost  is  generally  used  to  make  the  partiiigs  of  the  mould,  or  to  prevent  the  damp  sand  in 
the  separate  parts  of  the  flask  from  adhering  together. 

lie  bee  or  the  mould  which  receives  the  metal,  is  generally  dusted  with  meal-dust,  or  waste  flour; 
but  in  large  works,  powdered  chalk,  and  also  wood  or  tan  ashes,  are  used,  from  being  dieaper.  Th« 
moaldi  for  the  finest  orass  castings  are  faced  either  with  charcoal,  loamstone,  rottenstone,  or  a  mixture 
of  the  same :  the  moulds  are  frequently  inverted  aiid  dried  over  a  dull  &«  of  cork  shavings ;  or  when 
^ed,  they  are  smoked  over  pitch  or  black  resin  %hted  in  an  iron  ladle.* 

Hie  cores  or  loose  internal  parts  of  the  moulds  for  forming  holes  and  recesses,  are  made  of  various 
proportions  of  new  sand,  loam,  and  horse-dung,  as  will  1m  explained  in  treatmg  of  cored  works. 
Thej  all  require  to  be  throughly  dried,  and  those  containing  horse-dung  must  be  well  burned  at  a  red 
heat;  this  consumed'the  straw,  and  makes  them  porous  and  of  a  bride-red. 

In  making  the  various  moulds,  it  becomes  necessary  to  pursue  a  medium  course  between  the  conditions 
best  suited  to  the  formation  of  ihe  mould,  and  those  best  suited  to  filling  them  with  the  red-hot  metal, 
without  ri^  of  fiulure  or  accident.  Thus,  within  certain  limits,  the  more  loam  and  moisture  the  sand 
eoutains,  and  the  more  closely  it  is  rammed,  the  better  will  be  tiie  impression  of  tiie  model ;  but  at  the 
nme  time,  the  moist  and  impervious  conditicm  of  the  mould  would  tnen  incur  the  greater  risk  of  acci- 
dent, both  from  the  moistore  and  from  the  non-escape  of  the  air ;  therefore  the  pcdicy,  on  the  score  of 
mkijf  19  to  use  the  sand  as  diy  as  practicable,  so  as  to  avoid  the  delay  of  after-drying,  and  also  to  keep 
4ie  mould  porous. 

Hie  foonder,  therefcnre,  compromises  the  matter  by  using  s  little /oetn^  sand  containing  rather  more 
tern,  for  the  face  of  the  green  moulds  for  general  work ;  and  in  those  cases  where  mudi  loam  is 
osed,  the  moulds  are  thoroughly  dried  by  heat^  which  is  not  generally  necessaiy  with  ordimuy  sand 
moulds. 

The  power  of  conducting  heat  is  considerably  less  in  red-hot  iron  than  in  copper  and  brass,  and  there- 
fore the  moulds  for  the  latter  require  to  be  in  a  drier  condition  than  those  which  may  be  used  for  iron ; 
bat  in  eiUier  case  the  presence  of  superfluous  moisture  is  always  attended  with  some  danger  to  the 
iodrndoal  as  well  as  to  the  workf 

Another  point  has  also  to  be  considered :  as  castings  contract  considerably  in  cooling,  in  moulding 
hige  and  slight  works  the  face  of  the  mould  must  not  be  too  strongly  rammed,  nor  too  much  dried,  or 
its  streo^  may  exceed  that  of  the  red-hot  metal,  whilst  in  the  act  of  shrinking.  The  result  would 
be,  that  m  oontracting,  the  casting  would  be  rent  or  torn  asunder  from  the  restraint  of  the  mould ; 
whereas  it  should  have  the  preponderance  of  strength,  so  as  to  pull  down  the  face  of  the  sand  instead 
of  being  itself  destroyed.  &ut  the  exact  condition  both  of  the  mould  and  of  ^e  melted  metal,  must 
be  determined  by  the  nature  of  the  object  to  be  cast ;  matters  which  can  be  only  referred  to  with  the 
devek>pment  of  the  practice  of  the  foundry,  and  upon  which  we  shall  now  commence. 

The  sand  having  been  prepared,  and  the  appropriate  flask  and  boards  selected,  the  moulder  first 
examines  every  m^ttem  separately,  to  determine  the  most  appropriate  way  of  inserting  it  in  the  flask, 
at  explained  by  Fig.  789 ;  also  to  see  that  patterns,  such  as  /  ana  A,  therein  shown,  are  smallest  at  the 
parts  entering  the  most  deeply  into  the  sand,  in  order  that  they  may  deliver  well.  It  should  also  b«  ■ 
noticed  whe^er  they  are  perfectly  smooth,  and  that  tiiere  is  no  glue  nanging  about  them,  which  would 
cause  them  to  adhere  and  to  pull  down  the  moist  sand. 

The  bottom  flask,  4  and  6,  Fig.  808,  is  placed  on  a  board  not  less  than  an  inch  or  two  longer  and  wider  than 
itBel]^  with  the  &ce  4  downwards,  and  it  is  filled  firom  the  side  5.  A  small  portion  of  the  strong  fcicing- 
itad  is  nibbed  through  a  fine  sieve ;  the  remainder  is  thrown  in  from  the  trough  with  the  shovel,  and 
the  moulder  drives  the  whole  moderately  hard  into  the  flask,  either  with  a  nmllet^  the  handle  of  the 
mde,  or  oUier  rammer ;  or  else  he  jumps  up  by  aid  of  the  rope  suspended  from  the  ceiling,  and  treads 
toe  sand  in  with  his  feet  The  suriace  is  then  struck  off  level  with  a  straight  metal  bar  or  scraper,  a 
little  loose  sand  is  sprinkled  on  the  sur&ce,  upon  which  another  board  is  placed,  and  rubbed  dowD 
dosei 

Ihe  two  boards  and  the  flask  contained  between  theni,  are  then  all  three  turned  over  together;  this 
requires  them  to  be  brought  to  the  front  of  the  moulding-trough,  so  that  the  individual  may  rest  his 
cheet  against  them,  and  his  fore-arms  upon  the  edges  of  the  top  board ;  he  thai  grasps  the  three 
tog^her  at  the  back  ^&rt  with  his  outstretched  hands,  and  thus  retamed  in  contact^  the  whole  are  quickly 
tofned  over  upon  the  boat  ed^i  of  the  moulding-trough,  and  then  slid  back  upon  the  transverse  bearers 
or  blocks,  to  tlie  usual  position. 

Hie  tap  board  is  afterwards  taken  off;  the  clean  sur£EU»  of  moist  sand,  then  exposed,  is  well  dusted 
over  with  red  brickdust  crushed  fine,  and  contained  in  a  linen  baff ;  the  mouth  of  ue  bag  is  held  in  the 
l%ht  hand,  and  the  bottom  comer  in  the  left,  and  both  hands  are  ahaken  up  and  down  together,  to  scatter 
the  dry  powder  uniformly  over  the  flask ;  a  part  of  the  loose  powder  is  removed  with  the  hand-bellows, 
and  the  bottom  half  of  the  mould  is  then  ready  for  receiving  the  patterns. 

The  models  are  next  arranged  upon  the  fiace  of  the  sand  at  4,  so  as  to  leave  space  enough  to  prevent 
the  partd  breaking  one  into  the  other,  and  also  for  the  passages  by  which  the  metal  is  to  be  introduced, 
and  the  air  alloweii  to  escape.  When  there  are  only  two  or  three  pieces  to  be  cast,  a  separate  runner 
■  often  made  to  each  of  them  from  one  of  the  holes  in  the  end  of  the  flask;  when  several  small  patterns 
•ra  to  be  moulded,  they  are  ammged  on  both  sides  a  central  runner,  or  ridge^  from  which  small  passages 


1 9old  and  silver  caslen  freqaeolljr  use  ^  lighted  Unk  for  fadiiff  their  Band-moulds,  and  some  of  the  type-foundenf 

» mocdds  are  nmAed  over  a  lamp :  all  these  modes  deposite  a  fine  layer  of  soot  upon  the  moulds. 

t  Tbe  above  is  the  reason  geDerallv  aaaiffDed  for  the  fhct,  that  the  iron-fouDders  may  and  do  use  their  moulds  with  saftty 

vbcB  MnsfblT  more  moisl  than  is  sdmis^le  for  brass  and  copper  castings.    It  is  conflrmaloiy  of  the  ibct,  that  the  more 

ioae  tiM  moold,  the  drier  it  must  be;  m  the  sand  used  by  iron-founders  is  also  coarser  and  therefore  more  poroui  thaa 

that  flnpAopyed  by  braM-fonoders. 
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lead  into  every  Bection  of  the  mould.  The  "whole  mass  when  poured  has  been  compared  to  a  great  Ibrih 
leaf  with  its  leaflets,  and  is  usually  called  a  ajynty. 

Those  patterns  which  are  cylindrical  or  thick,  are  partly  sunk  in  the  sand,  by  scraping  out  hdlow 
recesses  wi^  the  bowl  of  an  old  cop{>er  spoon,  and  knocking  the  model  into  the  sand  with  a  maQet, 
afterwards  the  general  surface  is  repaired  to  agreement  with  the  diametrieed  line  of  the  model,  er  its 
largest  section,  as  tiie  case  may  be,  by  means  of  a  knife  or  a  little  puece  of  sheet  steel,  something  like 
the  wOTn-out  blade  of  a  dessert-knife  bent  up  a  little  at  the  end,  or  eke  with  y&ry  small  trowels. 

After  the  sand  is  made  good  to  the  edges  of  th«  patterns,  the  brickdust  is  again  shaken  over  them, 
so  that  the  patterns  may  receive  a  slight  share  as  well  as  ihe  general  surfiice  gI  the  sand.  The  ufipet 
part  of  ti^e  fladc  2,  8,  is  then  fitted  to  the  lower,  or  4,  6,  by  the  pins,  and  this  half  likewise  is  made  up: 
first  a  little  strong  sand  is  sifted  in ;  it  is  then  filled  up  from  tlie  trough,  rammed  down,  and  struck  off 
as  before,  the  dry  powder  serving  to  prevent  the  two  halves  from  stidoug  together. 

In  order  to  open  the  mould  for  the  extraction  of  the  models,  a  board  is  placed  on  the  top  of  flask 
2,  3,  and  struck  smartly  at  different  parts  with  the  mallet;  the  tool  is  then  laid  aside,  and  the  upper 
part  of  the  fladc  and  its  board  are  lifted  up  very  ptfUly  and  qtdte  level;  after  which  it  is  inverted  on  its 
txMud,  and  now  each  of  the  inner  fiices  of  the  mould  is  expired  Should  it  happen  ^t  any  considera- 
ble portion  of  the  mould,  say  a  part  as  large  as  a  cen(  is  broken  down  in  one  piece,  the  camt^  is 
moistened  with  the  end  of  the  knife,  the  mould  is  again  carefully  closed,  and  lightly  struck  before  the 
removal  of  the  patterns ;  it  is  probable  on  the  second  lifting  such  piece  will  be  picked  up. 

The  breaks  are  carefully  repaired  before  the  extraction  of  the  patterns,  to  e£fect  which  they  are  driven 
slightly  sidewise  with  blows  of  the  mallet,  given  on  a  short  wire  or  punch,  so  as  to  loosen  Uiem  by 
en£surgm^  the  space  around  them ;  tiie  patterns  are  then  lifted  out  very  carefully  with  the  finger-nails, 
or  sometimes  a  pointed  wire  is  driven  a  little  way  into  the  pattern  to  serve  as  a  handle  to  lift  it  by:* 
this  process  requires  some  delicacy  not  to  tear  away  the  sand,  which  accident  must  be  carefuUv  re- 
paired, sometimes  by  replacing  the  loose  pieces,  at  other  times  with  a  little  new  sand  picked  out  of  any 


unused  port  of  the  mould. 

ouid  the  flask  only  contain  one  or  two  object* 
90  as  to  lead  from  the  object  to  the  pouring-hole ;  and  when  several  objects  are  contained,  a  large  central 


Should  the  flask  only  contain  one  or  two  objects,  the  ingate  or  runner  is  now  scooped  out  of  the  sand. 


channel,  and  lesser  passages  sidewise,  are  made  as  before  mentioned.  The  entrance  round  about  the 
pouring-hole  is  smoothed  and  compressed  with  the  thumb,  that  it  may  not  break  down  when  the  metal 
18  poured ;  and  all  the  loose  sand  is  carefully  blown  out  of  the  mould,  both  parts  of  which  may  be  placed 
edgewise  for  the  more  convenient  application  of  the  bellows,  if  necessary. 

The  succeeding  processes  are  to  dust  the  fieuies  of  both  halves  of  the  mould  with  meal-dust  or  waste 
flour,  as  explained  xnth  regard  to  the  brickdust,  and  to  replace  the  mould  and  boards :  the  whole  of 
them  are  then  carried  to  the  spill-trough,  upon  the  edge  of  which  they  are  rested  whilst  the  one  board 
is  placed  exactly  level  with  the  end  of  the  flask ;  but  the  board  on  the  side  firom  which  the  crucible  will 
be  poured,  is  placed  about  two  inches  below,  as  in  Fig.  807,  and  the  hand-screws  are  fixed  on  as  shown. 
The  mould  is  now  held  mouth  downwards,  that  any  sand  loosened  in  the  screwing  down  may  be  allowed 
to  fall  out,  and  the  flask,  according  to  its  size,  is  supported  either  on  the  ground  or  on  the  surface  of  the 
trough  by  aid  of  a  little  bar  resting  against  the  damp :  it  is  now  quite  ready  to  be  filled,  the  particolars 
of  which  process  will  be  described  when  the  remarln  on  moulding  are  concluded. 

In  works  that  require  the  first  side,  or  8, 4,  to  be  cut  away  for  imbedding  the  models,  it  is  usual  irhen 
the  second  part,  or  2,  8,  has  been  made,  to  destroy  the  first  or  false  side,  (which  is  only  hastily  made,) 
and  to  repeat  it  in  a  more  careful  manner  by  inverting  the  lower  flask  upon  2, 8,  proceeding  in  all  other 
respects  as  before,  by  whldi  means  a  much  more  accurate  and  sound  mould  is  produced. 

When  many  copies  of  the  same  patterns  are  required,  an  odd  side  is  prepared;  that  is,  a  flask  is 
diosen  to  which  there  are  two  bottom  sides,  4,  6.  One  of  these  latter  is  very  carefully  arranged  with 
all  the  patterns,  but  which  are  only  imbedded  barely  half  way^  so  that  when  2,  8  is  filled,  andlx>th  are 
turned  over,  the  whole  of  the  patterns  are  left  in  the  new  side ;  a  second  side,  4,  5,  is  moulded  to  serve 
for  receiving  the  metal,  as  the  mould  is  destroyed  every  time  the  metal  is  poured  ia  By  this  plan  the 
trouble  of  rearranging  the  patterns  for  every  separate  mould  is  saved,  as  they  are  merely  replaced  m 
the  odd  side,  and  the  routine  of  forming  tiie  two  working  sides  is  repeated. 

Motddifuf  Cored  Works, — If  the  obiects  to  be  cast  require  to  be  so  moulded  that  when  they  leave  the 
sand  they  may  contain  one  or  several  holes,  they  are  said  to  be  cored,  and  in  such  cases,  a  variety  of 
methods  are  practised  for  introducing  internal  moulds  or  cores,  which  shall  intercept  the  flow  of  the 
metal,  and  prevent  it  fix)m  forming  one  solid  mass  at  those  respective  parts.  For  example,  the  pins 
inserted  in  me  pewterers*  moulds,  Figs.  796  and  798,  for  producing  the  holes  in  the  joints,  are  cssentiallT 
cores.  Various  other  methods  are  pursued,  the  three  most  usual  of  which  are  represented  in  Figs.  809, 
810,  and  811 ;  the  upper  figures  show  the  exact  sections  of  the  three  models  or  casting  patterns ;  the 
lower  figure  represents  the  two  halves  of  the  mould,  which  are  respectively  shaded  with  perpendicular 
and  horizontal  lines,  the  cores  are  shaded  obliquely ;  and  the  white  open  spaces  show  the  nollows  to  be 
occupied  by  the  metal  when  it  is  poured  in. 

First  Many  works  are  said  to  oeliver  their  own  cores ;  of  such  kind  is  Fig.  809,  in  which  the  cavity 
extends  through  the  model,  and  exactly  represents  that  which  is  required  in  the  casting ;  the  bole  is 
cither  made  quite  parallel,  or  a  little  larger  one  side  than  the  other,  and  gradually  taper  between  the 
two.  In  some  cases,  when  the  hole  is  sufficiently  taper,  it  delivers  its  own  core  as  a  continuation  of  the 
p^neral  mass  of  sand  filling  the  one  side  of  the  rfask ;  but  in  many  or  most  cases,  the  space  in  the  model 
IS  rammed  full  of  strong  sand  at  first,  and  it  is  then  moulded  as  if  to  produce  a  plain  solid  casting. 
Before  the  mould  is  finally  closed  for  pouring,  the  sand  core  is  pushed  carefully  out  of  the  pattern,  and 


•  A  steol  wire,  pointed  and  hardened,  la  convenient  aa  s^picker-ovt ;  and  when  fixed  In  the  pattern  and  struck  sideviM 
It  serves  aa  a  loosening  bar  likewise.  ^^  «K«:wan 
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ioBerted  in  the  mould ;  to  denote  its  precise  position,  one  side  of  the  core  is  scored  with  one  or  two  deep 
marks  in  the  first  instance,  which  cause  similar  ridges  or  guides  in  the  mould. 

Secondly.  When  the  hole  extends  only  part  way  through,  the  hole  of  the  pattern,  Fig.  810,  is  fitted 
with  a  solid  plu^,  sawn  and  filed  out  of  soft  unbumt  bridf,  principaUj  sand,  {or  the  common  Flanders 
brick ;)  the  C(h«  is  made  long  enough  to  project  about  as  much  as  its  own  diameter,  and  the  work  is 
moulded  as  if  to  be  cast  wiUi  a  soUd  pin,  instead  of  a  hole.  The  last  step  is  to  extract  the  filed  core, 
ind  to  insert  it  into  the  hollow  formed  by  itself  in  the  flask. 


811. 


810. 


809. 
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Tliirdly.  The  patterns  for  iron-work  and  some  others  are  mostly  made  with  prints  instead  of  holes, 
IS  in  Fig.  811 ;  that  is,  the  pattern-maker  places  square  or  round  pieces  on  one  or  both  sides  of  the 
pattern,  where  the  square  or  round  holes  are  respectively  required ;  and  the  founder  has  moulds  for 
forming  cores  of  corresponding  diameters  or  sections,  and  in  lengths  of  about  two  to  twelve  inches, 
short  pieces  of  which  are  cut  off  as  may  be  required. 

For  example,  some  core-boxes  are  made  like  Fig.  812,  for  cylindrical  cores ;  these  divide  through  the 
axis,  and  are  kept  in  position  by  pins ;  at  the  time  when  they  are  ranuned  they  are  fixed  together  by 
wood  or  iron  staples,  embracing  wree  sides  of  the  mould,  or  else  by  screw-clamps.  For  straight  cores, 
si^  one  inch  wide,  twelve  inches  long,  and  half-inch  thick,  the  pieces  of  wood,  Fig.  81 8,  are  also  one  inch 
thick,  with  an  opening  between  them  of  twelve  inches  long  and  half-inch  wide.  This  core-box  is  laid 
OD  a  flat  board ;  it  is  also  held  together  with  clamps,  but  without  pins  in  the  core-box,  as  the  projection 
tt  the  one  end  gives  the  position ;  it  is  rammed  flush  with  both  sides,  and  the  two  parts  can  lie  then 
separated  obliquely.  If  it  is  preferred  to  make  the  cores  to  the  precise  lengths  instead  of  cutting  them 
CO,  this  core-box  admits  of  contraction  in  length,  in  ^e  manner  of  the  type-mould.  Fig.  804 ;  and  by 
pladug  thin  slips  between  the  two  halves  it  may  be  temporarily  increased  in  width,  but  not  in  thick- 
was.  Fig.  814  is  a  sunilar  core-box  for  a  casting  with  circular  mortises.;  this  requires  either  pins  or 
proiedions  at  each  end,  as  it  cannot  be  opened  ooliquely.  Core-boxes  are  sometimes  made  of  plaster 
of  Paris ;  wood  is  mudi  better,  and  metal  the  best  of  all. 


813. 


813. 


615. 


Many  works  require  core-boxes  to  be  made  expressly  for  them;  thus  the  dotted  line  in  Fig.  812 
shows  an  enlargement  in  the  centre  for  coring  a  nole  of  that  particular  section.  Figs.  816  and  816 
represent  the  two  halves  of  a  brass  or  lead  core-box  suitable  to  the  stop-cock.  Fig.  817 ;  and  Fig.  819 
mws  the  core  itself  after  its  removal  firom  the  part  816,  m  which  it  b  also  fi^ed.  In  817,  the  model 
from  which  the  object  is  moulded,  the  shaded  parts  represent  the  projections,  or  core-prints,  which 
rmprini  within  the  mould  the  places  where  the  extremities  of  the  core,  Fig.  819,  are  supported  when 
placed  therein. 

The  vajious  kinds  of  core-boxes  are  rammed  full  of  new  sand,  sometimes  with  extra  loam ;  the  long 
cores  are  strengthened  by  wires ;  they  are  carefully  removed  from  the  boxes,  and  thoroughly  dried 
before  use,  in  i&  oven  prepared  for  the  purpose.* 

Fig.  820  represents  several  examples  of  coring :  in  this  view  the  works  are  represented  of  their  ulti- 
mate fcrms,  that  is,  with  the  holes  in  them ;  in  Fig.  821,  the  models  are  arranged  in  the  flask,  with  the 
1  all  prepared,  the  prints  of  the  cores  being  in  every  case  shaded  for  distmction.    Thus  a  is  the 


*  Ottten  ixrefer  sand,  horee-dong,  and  a  very  little  loam,  for  making  cores;  these  are  dried,  and  then  well  burned,  for 
vhlch  parpoae  they  are  put  into  an  empty  crucible  within  the  Are,  the  last  thing  at  night,  and  allowed  to  remain  until  the 
]^.    Tbts  oonsames  the  small  panicles  of  straw,  and  renders  them  more  porous,  In  consequence  of  which  the  wortca 


>  aoonder  fWxn  the  free  escape  of  air,  the  nocesuty  of  which  was  adverted  to  in  the  earlier  pnM  of  this  subject,  and  can* 

aoC  be  too  much  insisted  upon. 
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gtopKMck,  of  which  explanatioii  has  been  ahready  giyen ;  (  has  a  straight  and  a  circular  mortise;  thk 
pattern  delivers  its  own  eore,  in  the  manner  referred  to  in  Fig.  809,  as  the  model  is  made  with  mortises 
nke  the  finished  work :  e  only  requires  a  perpendicular  square  core ;  d  a  round  core  parallel  with  the 
&ce  of  ihQ  fladr,  and  in  this  manner  all  tubes  and  sockets  are  cast,  whether  of  uniform  or  irregular  bore, 
see  Fig.  812 ;  e  has  two  rectangular  cores  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles ;  and  ^  is  the  cap  of  a 
double-acting  pump,  the  core  for  which  is  shown  in  section  by  the  white  part  of  Fig.  822,  the  shaded 
portions  being  the  metal;  the  ffreat  aperture  leads  to  the  piston,  the  two  smaller  are  for  yalvee  opeiiiDfl[ 
mwards  and  outwards ;  this  of  course  requires  a  metal  core-box  capable  of  division  in  two  parts,  and 
made  exactly  to  the  particular  form. 


830. 


In  addition  to  the  cores  used  for  making  holes  and  mortises,  much  ingenious  contrivance  is  displayed 
m  the  cores  employed  for  other  works  of  every-day  occurrence,  the  undercut  parts  of  which  wculd 
retain  them  in  the  sand  but  for  the  employment  of  these  and  analogous  contrivances.  It  will  now  be 
readily  understood  that  i(  in  the  Fig.  790,  the  parts  shaded  obliquely  were  separate,  there  would  be  no 
difficulty  in  removing  first  the  upper  half  of  the  flask,  then  the  false  cores,  after  which  the  pattens 
would  be  quite  free.*  By  such  a  method,  however,  the  circular  edge  of  a  sheave  wotdd  require  at  least 
three  such  pieces ;  but  Fig.  828  ^ows  a  different  way  of  accomplidung  the  same  thing,  when  the  pattern 
is  made  in  two  parts  in  the  manner  represented. 

The  entire  model  is  first  knocked  into  the  side  A,  the  sand  is  cut  away  to  the  inner  margin  of  the 

Eittem  which  terminates  up<m  the  dotted  line  a,  and  the  side  A  of  the  mould  is  then  well  dusted;  a 
yer  of  sand  is  now  thrown  on,  and  rammed  tolerably  firm  to  form  an  annular  core,  which  is  made 
exactly  level  with  the  inner  mar^  b  of  the  pattern,  and  the  core  is  well  dusted ;  lastly,  the  side  B  ii 
put  on  and  rammed  as  usual.  To  extract  iiiQ  model,  the  side  B  is  first  lifted,  the  half  pattern  b,  h, 
^which  is  shaded,)  is  removed,  and  the  ingate  is  cut  in  Uie  side  B,  to  the  edge  of  ihe  pulley ;  the  mould 
is  well  dusted  with  flour  and  replaced. 


The  entire  mould  is  now  turned  over ;  A  is  first  removed,  then  the  remaining  half  pattern  a,  a,  which 
must  be  touched  very  tenderly  or  it  will  break  down  the  core ;  and  the  runner  (which  divides  in  two 
branches  around  the  core)  is  also  scooped  out  in  the  side  A,  which  is  dusted  with  flour  and  replaced, 
ready  for  pouring.  Common  patterns  not  requiring  cores,  are  frequently  divided  into  two  parts  in  the 
above  manner,  so  that  when  the  mould  is  opened  the  pattern  may  divide  and  remain  half  in  each  nde; 
this  lessens  the  risk  of  breaking  down  the  mould  and  the  attendimt  trouble  of  afterwards  repairing  ii 

lUvening  and  Figure  Ca«^tR^.'--Supposing  that  an  ornament,  represented  in  section  m  Rg.  824, 
has  been  modelled  m  relief  either  in  day  or  wax  upon  a  flat  board,  from  which  a  thin  casting  in  brass 
is  wanted  without  the  tablet,  the  process  is  called  reversing,  and  is  to  be  accomplished  in  any  of  three 
ways. 

•  The  term  fals»<€Tt  la  employed  by  the  bnuN-founder  to  expren  the  same  thloer  m  the  drawhuk  of  the  iron-tounder 
TTie  former  calls  eveiy  loose  pieoe  of  the  mould  not  hitended  for  holes,  a  ttilse-core. 
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PirBty  m  empty  flask  is  placed  upon  the  hoard,  824,  and  rammed  full  of  sand ;  it  assumes  tJie 
^)peflnmce  of  825 ;  the  second  part  of  the  flask  is  attached  to  825,  and  filled  to  make  the  part  826^ 
wmch  is  called  the  baek-mould;  some  day  is  then  rolled  out 
to  the  intended  thickness  of  the  casting,  with  a  cylindrical 
roller  running  on  two  slips  of  wood  or  on  two  wires,  and  a  g^ 
narrow  band  of  this  day  is  placed  on  826,  around  the  figure, 
that  it  may  separate  825  and  826,  exactly  to  the  required 
distance,  ready  for  receiving  the  metal 

By  the  secood  mode,  825  is  first  made,  then  826,  and  from  SS5, 
the  latter  827  is  moulded,  which  is  a  counterpart  of  825.    A 
thm  sheet  of  day  is  then  pressed  all  over  827,  into  every  cavity, 
lod  cut  oflf  flush  with  the  plane  surface  of  the  mould,  by  which 
it  assumes  the  appearance  denoted  by  the  double  line  in  827. 
Afler  this  826  is  destroyed,  and  made  over  again  in  827,  but   **• 
so  much  smaller  than  before  as  the  thickness  of  the  day  linifig  ; 
vben  the  new  back-mould  826  is  placed  m  contact  with  825, 
it  leaves  the  required  space  for  tne  intended  casting.    This 
mode  is  only  preferable  to  the  first,  when  many  parts  of  the 
work  are  nearly  perpendicular;  in  which  case,  if  the  first 
Diode  be  adopted,  a  portion  of  the  back-mould  825,  must  be  pared  away  at  the  perpendicular  parts, 
and  if  incautiously  performed  there  will  be  a  risk  of  irregulanty  of  thickness,  or  even  of  holes  in  the 


827. 


The  third  mode,  is  to  take  a  casting  of  824  in  plaster  of  Parb ;  when  this  is  thoroughly  dry  it  is  oiled, 
and  poured  fall  of  a  cement  of  wax,  grease,  ana  red  ochre,  which  is  poured  out  again  when  partially 
set,  leavmg  a  thin  crust  behind,  (as  in  the  pewter  handle.)  A  second,  a  third,  or  more  layers  of  wax 
are  thus  added  until  the  whole  is  suffidently  thick,  when  the  wax  shell  is  extracted,  and  then  moulded 
from  in  the  ordinary  manner ;  the  first  brass  casting  is  finished  and  chased  to  serve  as  the  permanent 
pattern.    The  management  of  the  wax  requires  practice. 

In  constructing  such  moulds  additional  care  is  given  to  every  port  of  the  work ;  for  example,  the 
Band  is  sifted  mnch  finer,  the  parting  is  mode  with  fme  charcoal  dust,  and  the  facuig  with  charcoal  and 
rotteostone  mixed  together  in  about  equal  parts,  the  mixture  being  of  a  slaty  color ;  sometimes  the 
loamstone,  which  is  found  in  the  pits  where  day  for  making  tiles  is  dug,  b  used  instead  of  rottenstone. 
The  DKiulds  are  well  dried  in  an  oven,  or  over  the  mouth  of  the  furnace,  and  the  faces  are  afterwards 
smoked  over  a  dull  fire  of  cork  shavings ;  this  deposites  a  very  fine  layer  of  soot  over  the  fiice  of  iho 
DHHild,  which  greatly  assists  the  running  of  the  metal ;  when  this  additional  care  is  taken  the  works  are 
bwwn  zs  fine-^atting9, 

la  casting  fig^uree,  audi  as  busts,  animals,  and  ornaments  consisting  of  branches  and  foliage,  consider- 
ably more  skill  is  requhred :  the  originals  are  generally  solid,  but  the  moulds  necessarily  divide  into  very 
many  porta.  Most  persons  will  have  had  the  opportunity  of  judging  of  the  complexity  of  these  moulds, 
tma  smnlar  works  m  plaster  of  Paris,  which  are  frequently  purchased  by  artists  and  the  virtuosi  before 
the  seams  of  the  mould  are  removed. 

A  glance  at  these  plaster-casts,  at  the  complex  and  undercut  form  of  many  of  these  ornamental  works, 
and  at  tlie  explanatory  diagram.  Fig.  788,  will  convey  some  notion  of  the  method  to  be  pursued  as  well 
as  of  the  trouble  attending  tnem.  It  is  shown,  for  example,  by  the  diagram  just  referred  to,  that  all 
figured  works  approaching  to  the  drcular  or  elliptical  section,  require  that  the  mould  should  be  divided 
into  at  least  three  parts,  except  under  most  favorable  circumstances.  In  the  human  figure  and  quad- 
rupeds, the  four  limbs  and  the  trunk  require  at  least  three  parts  eadi,  and  often  many  more ;  it  wul  be 
eastlj  conceived,  therefore,  that  such  moulded  works  require  considerable  skill  and  patience. 

Piece  aftor  piece  of  the  mould  is  successively  produced,  just  as  in  making  the  core.  Fig.  828,  every 
piece  embradng  only  so  much  of  the  figure,  as  in  no  part  to  require  any  core  to  overhang  the  line  in 
vhich  it  is  withdrawn.  The  side  of  the  mould  in  which  the  figure  is  partly  imbedded  is  first  dusted 
vith  cfaaicoal,  and  then  the  first  core  is  very  carefully  rammed  into  the  nook,  and  pared  down  to  the 
new  line  of  divisioa ;  the  green  or  wet  sand-core  is  tlien  dusted,  and  the  second  core  is  made,  and  after- 
wards dusted,  when  the  moulder  proceeds  with  the  third  core,  and  so  on ;  every  one  being  carefully 
aduited  to  its  neighbor  and  withdrawn,  to  see  that  all  is  right,  before  the  succeemng  core  is  proceeded 
vita.  The  relative  positions  of  the  cores  amongst  themselves  are  readily  recognised  and  maintained 
by  the  irregularity  or  their  forms,  as  in  a  child's  dissected  map,  or  by  maMng  a  notdi  or  two  here  and 
there,  which  are  iaithfully  copied  in  the  succeeding  piece.  It  is  frequently  necessary  to  thrust  two  or 
more  broken  needles  through  the  green  cores  into  the  neighboring  parts  to  connect  them  together,  in 
imitation  of  the  pins  in  the  flasks. 

AD  the  parts  of  the  mould  are  dried  in  the  oven,  and  the  fiuangs  are  smoked  over  a  cork  fire  as  be- 
fan  explained ;  the  perfection  of  the  castkig  is  augmented  by  pouring  whilst  the  mould  is  stiU  slightly 
Mmi,  as  oUierwise  on  cooling  it  has  an  increased  affinity  for  damp ;  but  the  mould  when  hot  is  more  or 
ieaa  filled  with  aqueous  vapor,  whidi  is  equally  prejudicial. 

When  a  figure,  such  as  a  bust,  is  required  to  be  cast  hollow  from  a  solid  model,  it  i&  first  moulded 
ruutdj  as  above.  The  core  is  now  produced  as  follows :  At  the  foot  of  the  bust  a  large  space,  nearly 
cqoal  m  length  and  bulk  to  the  bust,  is  cut  away  in  the  sand,  to  serve  for  fixing  the  ewe  in  the  mould, 
or  for  the  balanee,  as  it  is  called,  as  the  core  cannot  lie  propped  up  at  both  ends.  The  entire  hollow, 
that  is,  for  tiie  bust  and  the  balance,  is  filled  with  a  composition  or  about  one  part  of  plaster  of  Paris 
and  two  of  sand  or  fine  brickdust,  mixed  with  a  little  water  and  poured  m  nuid,  a  few  wires  being 
placed  amidst  the  same  for  additional  support 

T^  mould  is  iviw  taken  to  pieces  to  extract  the  core,  which  is  then  dried,  thorou^y  burned,  and 
allowed  to  cool  sbwly,  (which  the  founder  calls  annealing,  fit)m  a  similar  method  being  employed  in 
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annealing  or  softening  the  metals  and  glass :)  the  core  is  then  returned  to  the  moold,  to  see  that  it  hai 
not  become  distorted.  If  needful,  the  fitting  around  the  balance  is  made  good  to  suit  the  reduced 
magnitude  of  the  core,  which  latter  is  then  so  far  pared  away  as  to  leave  room  for  the  thickness  of 
metal ;  this  is  frequently  regulated  by  boring  holes  at  many  parts  of  the  core  with  a  stop^ll,  havinff 
a  collar  to  prevent  its  penetrating  beyond  the  determined  depth ;  the  surface  of  the  core  is  now  par^ 
down  to  the  bottoms  of  the  holes,  as  unifbrmljr  as  possible.  When  the  mould  has  been  faced,  dried, 
and  smoked,  the  whole  is  put  together  for  pouring,  K)r  which  purpose  the  figure  is  inverted  and  filled 
fixmi  ihe  pedestal 

Equestiian  and  other  figures  are  sometimes  cast  in  two,  three,  or  more  pieces,  and  joined  togethei 
by  solder,  screws,  or  wires ;  but  in  all  such  works  the  ahn  of  the  founder  is  to  leave  little  or  nothing  ioi 
the  finisher  or  chaser  to  do. 

Some  objects  which  are  either  exceedingly  complex  in  their  form,  or  soft  and  flexible  in  their  sab- 
stance,  and  which  do  not  therefore  admit  of  being  moulded  in  sand,  in  the  ordinary  manner  of  figure- 
casting,  may  be  moulded  for  a  aingle  copyj  provided  the  originals  consist  of  Si  bstances  which  may  be 
either  readUy  melted  or  burned  into  ashes. 

A  cavity  is  made  in  the  sand  of  the  moulding-trough,  a  little  larger  and  longer  than  the  object,  oi 
else  a  wooden  box  of  appropriate  size  is  procured,  in  the  midst  of  which  the  wax  model  may  be  placed ; 
to  the  end  of  the  model  is  added  a  piece  to  represent  the  runner,  which  will  be  required  for  introducing 
the  metal  The  composition  of  one-third  plaster  of  Paris  and  two-thirds  brickdust,  mixed  with  water, 
the  same  as  for  the  core  of  the  bust,  is  then  poured  in,  entirely  to  surround  the  model  The  nnnild  is 
first  slowly  dried ;  it  is  then  inverted  and  made  warm  to  allow  the  wax  to  run  out,  after  which  it  is  an- 
nealed, or  bmned  to  redness ;  and  lastly,  when  cooled,  it  is  buried  in  sand  and  filled  with  metal.  The 
method  necessarily  throws  the  chance  of  success  upon  a  single  trial,  as  the  model  is  destroyed. 

Should  the  face  of  the  casting  be  re^quired  to  be  particularly  smooth,  a  small  quantity  of  brickdiet 
is  washe4  (in  the  manner  practised  with  emery,  and  to  be  explained,)  and  mixed  with  very  fine  plaa 
ter ;  a  coat  of  this  is  brushed  over  the  model,  which  excludes  air-bubbles,  the  model  is  quickly  placed  in 
its  cavity,  and  the  coarser  mixture  b  poured  in  as  before. 

The  ^bove  method  exactly  corroborates  a  mode  long  since  described  as  being  suitable  to  casting 
copies  of  small  animals  or  msects,  parts  of  yegetables,  and  similar  objects ;  these  are  to  be  fixed  in  the 
centre  of  a  small  box,  by  means  of  a  few  threads  attadied  to  any  convenient  parts,  one  or  two  wires 
beino^  added  to  make  air-holes  and  inmates  for  the  metal  A  small  quantity  of  nver  silt  or  mud,  'which 
had  been  carefully  washed,  was  first  wrown  in  and  spread  around  the  object  by  swinging  the  box  about; 
and  when  partly  dry,  successive  but  coarser  coats  were  thrown  in,  so  as  ultimately  to  fill  up  the  box. 
When  it  had  become  thoroughly  dry,  the  wires  were  first  removed  from  the  earthy  mould ;  it  was  then 
burned  to  reduce  the  object  to  ashes,  and  when  every  particle  of  the  model  had  l>een  blown  out,  it  was 
readjr  to  be  filled  with  metal 

Filling  the  moulds. — ^Having  traced  the  formation  of  various  kinds  of  moulds  for  brass  work,  we  must 
now  return  to  the  furnace  to  see  if  the  metal  is  in  condition  to  bepoured,  which  is  indicated  bv  the 
slight  wasting  of  the  zinc  from  its  surface  with  a  lambent  flame.  Wnen  this  condition  is  observed,  the 
largo  cokes  are  first  removed  from  the  mouth  of  the  pot,  and  a  long  pair  of  crucible  tongs  are  thrust 
down  beside  t^e  same  to  embrace  it  securely,  after  which  a  coupler  is  dropped  upon  the  handles  of  the 
tongs ;  the  pot  is  now  lifted  out  with  both  hands  and  carried  to  the  skimming-place,  where  the  loose 
dross  is  skimmed  oflf  with  an  iron  rod,  and  the  pot  is  rested  upon  the  spill-trough,  against  or  upon  wluch 
tiie  flasks  are  arranged. 

The  temperature  at  which  the  metal  is  poured  must  be  poportioned  to  the  magnitude  of  the  works ; 
tiius  large,  straggling,  and  thin  castings,  require  the  metal  to  be  very  hot,  otherwise  it  will  be  chilled 
firom  coming  in  contact  with  the  extended  surface  of  sand  before  having  entirely  filled  the  mould :  thick 
massive  castings  if  filled  with  such  hot  metal  would  be  aand-bumedy  as  the  long  continuance  of  the  heat 
would  destroy  the  face  of  the  mould  before  the  metal  would  be  solidified. 

TTie  line  of  policy  seems  therefore  to  be,  to  pour  the  metals  at  that  period  when  they  shall  be  suflS- 
ciently  fluid  to  fill  the  moulds  perfectly  and  produce  distinct  and  sharp  impressions,  but  that  the  metal 
shall  become  externally  congealed  as  soon  as  possible  afterwards. 

For  slight  moulds  the  carbonaceous  facings,  whether  meal-dust,  charcoal,  or  soot,  are  good,  as  these 
substances  are  bad  conductors  of  heat^  and  rather  aid  than  otherwise  by  their  ignition ;  it  is  also  proper 
to  air  these  moidds  for  thin  works,  or  slightly  warm  them  before  a  grate  containing  a  coke  fire.  But  in 
massive  works  these  precautions  are  less  required,  and  the  facing  of  common  brickdust,  which  is  in- 
combustible and  more  binding,  succeeds  better. 

The  founder  therefore  fills  the  moulds  having  the  slightest  works  first,  and  gradually  proceeds  to  the 
heaviest ;  if  needful,  he  will  wait  a  little  to  cool  the  metal,  or  will  effect  the  same  purpose  by  stirring 
it  with  one  of  the  ridges  or  waste  runners,  which  thereby  becomes  partially  melted.  He  judges  of  the 
temperature  of  the  Halted  brass  principally  by  the  eye,  as  when  out  of  the  furnace  and  very  hot,  the 
surface  emits  a  brilliant  bluish  white  flame,  and  gives  off  clouds  of  the  white  oxide  of  idnc,  a  coosid- 

•  erable  portion  of  which  floats  in  the  air  like  snow ;  the  light  decreases  with  the  temperature,  and  bul 
little  zmc  is  then  fumed  away. 

Gun-metal  and  pot-metal,  do  not  flare  away  in  the  manner  of  brass,  the  tin  and  lead  bein^  far  le^ 

•  volatile  than  zinc ;  neither  should  they  be  poured  so  hot  or  fluid  as  yellow  brass,  or  they  will  become 
:  sand-burned  in  a  greater  degree,  or  rather  the  tin  and  lead  will  strike  to  the  surface.  Gun-metal 
.  and  the  much-used  alloys  of  copper,  tin,  and  zinc,  are  sometimes  mixed  at  the  time  of  pouring ;  the 
i alloy  of  lead  and  copper  is  never  so  treated,  but  always  contains  old  metal;*  and  copper  is  seldom 

*  When  the  founder  is  in  doubt  as  to  the  quality  of  the  metaU  from  its  containing  old  metal  of  unknown  character^  or 
<  fhat  he  desires  to  t>e  very  exact,  he  will  either  pour  a  sample  from  the  pot  into  an  ingot  mould,  or  extract  a  little  with  a 
Vong  rod  terminating  in  a  ^Kx>n  heated  to  redness.    The  lump  is  cooled  and  tried  with  the  file,  saw,  hammef)  or  driU*  tfl 
•learn  its  quality. 
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eiat  akne,  but  a  trifling  portion  of  zinc  is  added  to  it,  otherwise  the  work  becomes  nearly  full  of  little 
lir-babUes  throughout  its  suriace.* 

Some  persons  judge  of  the  heat  proper  for  pouring,  by  applying  the  skimmer  to  the  sur&ce  of  the 
metal,  wnich  when  very  hot  has  a  motion  like  uiat  of  boilW  water ;  this  dies  away  and  becomes  more 
laognid  as  the  metal  cools.  Many  works  are  spoiled  from  bemg  poured  too  hot^  and  the  management 
of  the  heat  is  much  more  difficult  when  the  quantity^  of  metal  is  small 

The  mixture  and  temperature  of  the  metal  bemg  found  to  be  proper,  it  is  poured  in  the  manner 
represeDted  in  Fig.  "^SS ;  the  tongs  are  gradually  lowered  from  the  snomder  down  the  left  arm,  and  the 
i%bt  hand  is  emjuoyed  in  keeping  back  the  dross  from  the  lip  of  the  melting-pot  A  crucible  contain- 
ing the  general  quantity  of  40  or  50  lbs.  of  metal,  can  be  Tery  conveniently  managed  by  one  individual ; 
but  for  larger  quantities,  sometimes  amounting  to  one  hundred  weight,  an  assistant  aids  in  supporting 
the  crncible,  by  catching  hold  of  the  shoulder  of  the  tongs  with  a  grunter^  an  iron  rod  bent  like  a 
book. 

Whilst  the  mould  is  being  filled,  there  is  a  rushing  or  hissing  sound  from  the  flow  of  the  metal  and 
the  escape  of  the  air ;  the  efl^  is  less  violent  when  there  are  two  or  more  passages,  as  in  heavy  pieces, 
lod  then  the  jet  can  be  kept  entirely  full,  which  is  desirabla  Inunediately  after  the  mould  is  filled, 
there  are  generally  small  but  harmless  explosions  of  the  gases,  which  escape  through  the  seams  of  the 
nxKild ;  they  ignite  from  the  runners,  and  bum  quietl;^ ;  but  when  the  metal  ^/ow«,  fi:^m  the  after-escape 
of  any  conmied  air,  it  makes  a  gurgling,  bubbling  noise,  like  the  boiling  of  water,  but  much  louder,  and 
it  ¥iu  sometimes  throw  the  fluid  metal  out  of  the  runner  in  three  or  four  separate  spirts.  This  effect, 
vhich  mostly  spoils  the  castings,  is  much  the  most  likely  to  occur  with  cored  works,  and  with  such  an 
are  rammed  injudiciously  hai^  without  being,  like  the  moulds  for  fine  castings,  subsequently  well 
dried. 

The  moulds  are  generally  opened  before  the  castings  are  cold,  and  the  founder*s  duty  is  ended  when 
he  has  sawn  off  the  ingates  or  ridges,  and  filed  away  the  ragged  edges  where  the  metal  has  entered 
the  seams  of  the  mould ;  small  woras  are  additionally  cleaned  in  a  rumble^  or  revolving  cask,  where 
they  soon  scrub  each  other  clean. 

Nearly  all  mnall  brass  works  are  poured  vertieaHy,  and  the  runners  must  be  proportioned  to  the  size 
of  the  castings,  that  they  may  serve  to  fill  the  mould  quickly,  and  supply  at  the  top  a  mass  ofstill  fluid 
metal,  to  serve  as  a  head  or  pressure  for  compressing  tnat  which  is  beneath,  to  increase  the  density  and 
Mxmdncas  of  the  casting.  Most  large  works  m  brass,  and  the  greater  part  of  those  in  iron,  are  moulded 
and  poured  horUorUalfy,  and  the  process  being  exactly  alike  for  both  metals,  we  must  refer  the  reader 
to  the  following. 

Iron-Foundersf  FUuhty  and  Sandmoulda, — The  process  of  moulding  works  in  sand  is  essentially  the 
same  both  for  brass  and  iron  castings ;  but  the  very  great  magnitude  of  many  of  the  latter  give  nse  to 
Kvend  differences  in  the  methods :  it  will  suffice,  however,  to  advert  to  the  more  important  points  in 
which  the  two  practices  differ,  or  to  those  which  have  not  been  already  noticed ;  I  shall  therefore  com- 
mence with  a  few  remarks  upon  the  flasks  and  the  sand. 

In  the  greater  number  of  cases,  the  iron-founder  moulds  and  casts  his  works  horizontally,  with  Uie 
flaAs  lying  upon  the  ground ;  frequently  the  top  part  only  is  lifted ;  and  in  the  laigest  works  the 
Wcr  part  of  the  flask  is  altogether  omitted,  sucn  pieces  being  moulded  in  the  sand  constituting  the 
floor  of  the  foundry ;  in  these  cases  the  position  of  the  upper  flask  is  denoted  by  driving  a  few  iron 
stakes  into  the  earth,  in  contact  with  the  internal  angles  of  the  htgs^  or  projecting  ears  of  the  flasks. 

The  sand  would  drop  out  of  such  huge  flasks,  if  only  supported  aroimd  the  margin ;  they  are  con- 
aeqaently  mode  with  cross-bars,  or  wocSen  stays,  a  few  incnes  asunder,  which,  unless  the  entire  flask 
is  made  of  wood,  are  fixed  by  little  fillets  cast  in  the  solid  with  the  sides  of  the  iron  flasks.  A  great 
nmnber  of  hooks  in  the  form  of  the  letter  S,  but  less  crooked  at  the  ends,  are  driven  into  the  bars,  and 
both  the  bars  and  hooks  are  wetted  with  thick  clay-water,  so  that  the  sand  becomes  entangled  amidst 
them,  and  is  sustained  when  the  flask  is  lifted.  Some  flasks  require  the  force  of  either  two  or  several 
men,  who  raise  them  up  by  iron  pins  or  handles  projecting  from  the  sides  of  the  flask ;  tiiey  are  then 
placed  upon  one  edge,  and  allowed  to  rest  against  any  convenient  support  whilst  they  are  repaired,  or 
thev  are  sustained  by  a  prop. 

The  very  heavy  flasks  are  lifted  with  the  crane,  by  means  of  a  transverse  beam  and  two  long  hang- 
ers, called  clutcheSy  which  take  hold  of  two  gudgeons  in  the  centres  of  the  ends  of  the  flask ;  it  can  he 
then  turned  round  in  the  slings,  just  the  same  asr  a  dressing-glass,  to  enable  it  to  be  repaired 

The  modem  iron-founders'  flasks  are  entirely  of  iron,  and  do  not  require  the  wooden  stays,  as 
they  are  made  full  of  cross-ribs  nearly  as  deep  as  the  flask  itself,  and  which  divide  its  entire  surface 
into  compartments  four  or  five  inches  wide,  and  one  to  two  feet  long.  On  the  sides  of  every  compart- 
ment are  little  fillets,  sloping  opposite  ways,  so  as  to  lock  in  the  small  bodies  of  sand  very  effectually. 
When  these  top  flasks  are  placed  upon  middle  flasks  without  ribs,  as  in  moulding  thica  objects,  the 
two  parts  are  eottered  or  keyed  together,  by  transverse  wedges  fixed  in  the  steady  pins  of  tue  flask ; 
lifters  or  gaggers  are  then  placed  amidst  the  sand ;  these  are  light  T-shaped  pieces  or  ir^,  wetted  and 
pUced  head  downwards,  the  tails  of  which  are  lajxest  at  top,  so  as  to  hold  themselves  in  the  sand,  the 
nme  as  the  keystone  of  an  arch  is  supported,  lie  gaggers  are  placed  at  various  parts  to  combine 
the  sand  b  the  two  flasks,  and  they  fuliil  the  same  end  as  the  iron  hooks  and  nails  driven  into  the 
Wooden  stays  of  the  old-fashioned  flasks. 

The  bottom  flask,  or  drag,  has  sometimes  plain  flat  cross-ribs,  two  inches  wide,  (like  a  flat  bottom 
vith  square  holes,)  that  it  may  be  turned  over  without  a  bottom-board ;  and  unless  the  flasks  have 
•wivcl-4  for  the  crane,  they  have  two  cast-iron  pins  at  each  end,  and  one  or  more  large  wrought-iron 
handles  at  each  side,  by  which  they  may  be  lifted  and  turned  over  by  a  proportionate  number  of  men. 

*  The  entered  cylindpre  for  calico-printing  are  required  to  be  of  pure  copper,  and  their  unsoundness  when  cast  in  Ui€ 
"yrnxX  way  was  foond  to  be  so  seriotus  an  evil,  that  it  gave  rise,  in  1819,  to  Hollngrake's  patent  for  casting  the  metale  un- 
•vprcnure. 
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The  sand  of  the  ircHi-fouiider  is  cnaner  and  less'  adhesive  than  that  used  hy  the  braBB-founder 
The  parting-sand  is  the  burned  sand  which  is  scraped  off  the  castings ;  it  loses  its  sharp,  erystalline 
character  from  being  exposed  to  the  red  heat  The  facing-sand  is  sometimes  onlj  about  eoual  parts  oi 
coal-dust  and  charcoal-dnst,  ground  very  fine ;  at  other  times,  either  old  or  new  sand  is  aaded,  and  for 
large,  thick  works  a  little  roAd-drift  is  introduced.  All  these  substances  get  largely  mixed  with  the  sand 
of  the  floor,  and  lessen  its  bmding  quality,  which  is  compensated  for  by  occasional  additions  of  new 
sand,  and  by  using  more  moisture  with  the  sand,  as  before  extracting  the  patterns,  the  iron-founder 
weta  the  ediges  of  the  sand  with  a  sponge,  which  has  sometimes  a  nail  tied  to  it  to  direct  the  water 
in  a  fine  stream ;  for  heavy  works  a  watering-pot  is  used. 

The  greenr9and  moulda  are  made  as  in  the  brass-foundry,  of  the  ordinary  stock  of  old  moist  sand ; 
these  are  often  filled  as  soon  as  they  have  been  made. 

The  dry-sand  tnoulda  are  made  m  the  same  manner,  but  with  new  sand  containing  its  full  proportioo 
of  loam ;  these  moulds  are  thoroughly  dried  in  a  large  oven  or  stove,  and  then  blaclnrashed  or  painted, 
with  thin  clay-water  containing  finely-ground  charcoal ;  this  facing  is  also  thoroughly  dried  before  the 
moulds  are  poured. 

The  locrni-motUdSt  which  are  much  used  for  iron-<»stings,  and  somewhat  also  for  those  of  brass,  aie 
made  of  wet  loam  with  a  little  sand,  ground  together  in  a  mill  to  the  consistence  of  mortar ;  the  moulds 
are  made  partly  after  the  manner  of  the  bricklayer  and  plasterer,  as  will  be  explained ;  the  loam  mooldi 
also  are  thoroughly  dried,  blackwaahed,  and  again  driei,  as  from  their  greater  compactness  they  allow 
less  efficient  escape  for  the  vapor  or  air,  and  therefore  they  must  be  put  into  the  condition  not  to  gener- 
ate much  vapor  when  they  are  filled. 

Iron  moulds  are  also  employed  for  a  small  proportional  niunber  of  works  which  are  then  called 
chilled  eoitinga;  and  occasionally  the  methods  of  sand-casting  and  chilling  are  combined,  as  in  some 
axletree-boxes,  which  are  moulded  from  wooden  patterns  in  sand,  and  are  cast  upon  an  iron  core.  To 
form  the  annular  recess  for  oil,  a  ring  of  sand,  maae  in  an  appropriate  core-box,  is  slipped  upon  the  iron 
mandrel,  and  is  left  behind  when  the  latter  is  driven  out  of  the  casting. 

It  would  be  a  useless  repetition  to  enter  into  the  details  of  moulding  ordinary  iron-works ;  but  from 
the  horizontal  position  of  the  flasks,  it  is  necessary  that  the  part  of  the  work  which  is  required  to  be 
the  soundest^  and  most  free  frova  defects,  diould  be  placed  downwards,  as  the  cietal  is  more  condensed 
at  the  lower  part,  and  fi-ee  from  the  scoria  or  $ullaae  which  sometimes  renders  the  upper  surfiice  very 
rough  and  full  of  minute  holes.  As  the  flasks  almost  always  lie  on  the  eround,  it  is  also  found  the 
most  convenient  to  retain  them  in  contact  by  placing  heavy  weights  upon  Uiem ;  the  foundry  should  in 
consequence  have  an  abundant  supply  of  these. 

The  flasks  require  to  be  poured  tniough  a  hole  in  the  upper  half,  as  seen  at  r.  Fig.  837,  which  hole  is 
formed  by  placmg  a  wooden  runner-stick  in  the  top  part  A,  whilst  it  is  being  rammed ;  and  a  small 
channel  is  afterwards  cut  sidewise  into  the  mould.  Sometimes  two,  three,  or  even  half-a-dozen  or  more 
runners  are  put  to  one  single  casting,  either  when  it  requires  a  &;reat  weight  of  metal,  or  when  it  is  large 
but  slight,  as  in  trellis-work,  in  whidi  case  the  metal  might  cool  before  tilling  the  mould,  if  only  intro- 
duced at  one  single  runner. 

When  the  runners  are  required  to  be  lofty,  either  to  supply  pressure  to  the  metid,  or  as  a  reserve 
to  fill  up  the  space  left  by  its  contraction  in  cooling,  iron  rings  of  six  or  eiffht  inches  diameter  are  piled 
up  to  the  required  height^  to  support  the  tube  of  sand  contamed  within  Uiem.  Small  objects  that  are 
poured  from  one  hole,  are  frequently  moulded  with  two  runners,  that  the  metal  may  Jlow  through 
the  mould,  and  that  there  may  be  a  sufficient  supply  to  meet  the  shrinkage,  and  also  to  supj^y 
head  or  pressure ;  another  advantage  also  results,  as  it  assists  in  carrying  off  the  scoria  or  ndlage. 

The  iron-founder  employs  all  the  methods  of  coring  explained  at  pages  246  to  248,  and  also  others 
of  an  entirely  different  kind  but  little  required  in  brass-works ;  namely,  for  lateral  holes  in  the  parts 
of  the  castings  buried  beneath  the  general  surface  of  the  mould,  and  which  are  explained  by  the 
Figs.  828  to  881.  Thus,  828  represents  the  finished  casting,  829  the  model  of  the  same,  830  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  bottom  flask  or  drag  when  the  pattern  is  first  removed,  and  831  the  flask  and  cores 
when  closed  ready  for  pouring ;  the  moulds  are  inverted,  and  the  same  letters  of  reference  refer  to 
similar  parts  of  all  these  figures. 


The  core-print  a  would  deliver  from  the  sand,  and  leave  the  cavity  at  a.  Fig.  830,  to  be  afterwaru 
filled  by  the  core  shown  in  Fig.  831,  the  same  as  formerly  explained  at  Fig.  811.  But  the  core-print 
6,  Fig.  829,  (which  has  reference  to  the  stud  6,  Fig.  831,)  would  tear  away  the  sand  above  it  in  with* 
drawing  the  pattern ;  therefore  the  print  h  should,  like  d.  Fig.  829,  extend  to  the  face  of  the  pattern,  or 
the  parting  line,  represented  by  ^  Fig.  881.  This  being  the  case,  the  pattern  would  leave  the  space 
denoted  at  d,  Fig.  830 ;  the  core  is  put  down  sidewise  to  the  bottom  of  the  recess,  and  extends  entirely 
across  the  same  ■,  the  small  open  splice  above  is  made  good  with  the  general  surface,  as  shown  by  the 
rhade  lines  in  Fig.  831,  and  this  filling  in,  at  the  same  time  fixes  the  core  precisely  where  denoted  by 
the  print  d  which  latter  has  a  mark  to  show  to  tho  moulder  where  the  core  is  to  end.     The  circulai 
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faflle  reautres  the  core-print  shown  at  <?,  Fig.  829 ;  the  ewes  themselves  are  made  in  the  core-boxes, 
812  ana  818,  before  explained. 

Fig.  882  represents  ine  model  and  core-print,  from  which  the  finished  casting  shown  at  Fig.  832  might 
be  made  from  a  solid  pattern  in  a  two-part  flask ;  it  would  be  inverted,  and  the  parting  would  be  made 

832. 


npoQ  the  line  z.  The  prints  for  the  four  holes  a  a,  would  be  placed  in  the  top  flask,  and  those  for  the 
great  apertures  or  panels  d,  would  be  made  in  a  core-box  of  the  express  forxu,  and  as  thick  as  the  pat- 
tern and  core-print  measured  together.  The  core  would  be  deposited  edgewise  into  the  core-print,  and 
the  upner  com&re  of  the  mould  will  be  made  good,  as  explained  m  Fig.  88 1. 

By  the  same  method,  a  mortise-wheel,  or  one  wiUi  spaces  around  its  edge,  as  &t  m  m,  Fig.  838,  to  be 
fiUed  with  wooden  cogs,  might  be  made  with  a  series  of  core-prints,  as  at  <;,  brought  up  flush  with  the 
parting  of  the  mould ;  if  every  print  were  filled  with  a  core  such  as  Fig.  883,  made  in  an  appropriate 
oore-box,  the  matter  would  be  accomplished  with  great  facilitj  and  truth. 

The  iron-founder  makes  firequent  use  of  flasks  which  divide  in  three  or  four  parts ;  this  is  done  in 
many  cases  simplv  to  increase  the  depth  of  the  contained  space ;  in  which  case,  when  wooden  flasks 
ven  emplo^red,  they  admitted  of  being  temporarily  fixed  together  by  dogs,  or  luge  iron  staples,  driven 
a  little  way  into  the  neighboring  flasks,  but  the  modem  iron  flasks  are  flxed  by  cottera  The  following 
examples  will  show  the  nature  of  some  other  uses  to  which  the  flasks  with  several  partings  are  applied 

835. 


A  casting,  such  as  Fig.  834,  which  represents  the  top  of  a  slidii^-rest  for  a  lathe,  misht  be  moulded 
in  a  very  deep  two-part  flask,  if  the  parting  were  made  upon  the  dotted  line  aa;  but  mere  would  be 
very  great  risk  of  tearing  down  the  mould  m  drawing  out  the  pattern ;  and  from  the  depth,  there  would 
be  scarcely  a  possibility  of  repairing  it,  and  the  metal  would  probably  be  strained.  It  would  be  also 
possible  to  mould  it  with  the  joining  upon  the  line  6,  provided  several  cores  were  employed ;  but  the 
mode  adopted  is  more  convenient  than  either  of  these,  when  the  pattern  is  made  in  two  parts,  and 
the  flask  m  three,  as  in  Fi«^.  836. 

A  and  B  are  first  united  and  partly  filled  with  sand,  the  pattern  is  knocked  in  as  represented,  and  the 
whole  well  rammed,  especially  m  the  groove,  the  parting  being  made  on  the  line  1 1,  and  dusted.  0  is 
DOW  pot  on,  filled,  and  struck  off  level ;  a  board  is  put  ^ve  it,  and  A  B  C  are  all  turned  over  together, 
A  becoming  the  top. 

A  is  now  removed,  and  the  sand  is  cut  away  to  make  the  second  parting  on  the  line  2  2,  after  which 
A  is  replaced,  and  the  runner-stidc  is  mserted  to  make  the  runner  r.  On  removing  the  pattern,  the 
niDoer-stick  r  is  first  taken  out.  A,  or  the  top  part  of  the  flask,  is  lifted  off,  and  the  white  part  of  the 
pattern  is  drawn  out ;  B,  or  the  middle  part,  is  then  lifted,  and  the  last  or  shaded  piece  of  the  pattern 
B  drawn  out  of  the  moifld,  which  is  now  put  together  again,  and  poured  through  r  ;  so  that  tne  top- 
siirfiice  of  the  pattern,  as  seen  in  both  views,  becomes  the  face^  from  being  cast  downwards,  or  upon 
the  lowest  piece  0,  of  the  fla^  called  the  drag. 

The  part  c,  Fig.  834,  might  be  cast  with  a  diamfer  in  three  different  ways ;  although,  in  small  cas^ 
iogs,  it  18  more  usual  to  cast  it  square  and  plane  it  out  of  the  solid.  First,  the  pattern  might  be  moulded 
square,  and  the  top  A,  after  removal,  might  be  worked  to  the  angle  by  aid  of  the  trowel  and  a  cham- 
fered dip  of  wood,  used  as  a  gage ;  or  secondly,  by  "the  empl^ment  of  a  core,  the  print  of  which  is 
represented  by  the  dotted  lines  terminating  at  the  angle  tf,  Fig.  834 ;  or  thirdly,  bv  having  a  loose 
^p  on  the  pattern  sliding  on  the  line  c.  Fig.  834,  so  as  to  be  drawn  off  when  the  top  A  had  been  lifted 
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This  last  method  is  analogous  to  that  represented  in  Fig.  886,  also  intended  for  a  sliding-rest,  and  whicb 
might  be  cast  in  a  two-part  flask,  if  the  two  c^mfers  e  c  were  fitted  loosely  upon  slides,  as  shown ;  biii 
a Uireepart  flask  is  more  conyenient,  as  explained  by  Fig.  837,  in  which  the  pattern  is  invert«<? 


The  lowest  piece  C,  or  the  drag,  is  parted  upon  the  line  1 1,  but  its  sand  extends  upwards  between 
the  two  sides  of  the  pattern,  as  shown  by  Uie  shade  lines.  The  middle  piece  B  is  parted  through  tlie 
line  2  2 ;  and  lastly  A,  the  top,  is  filled  up  level,  the  runner-stick  at  r  being  inserted  at  the  tipie ;  A  is 
first  lifted,  and  all  the  pattern  is  then  removed,  excepting  the  chamfered  bars  and  their  slides,  which 
are  represented  black ;  this  pattern  delivers  its  own  cores  for  the  circular  mortises  mm,  the  sand  form- 
ing them  being  a  part  of  that  in  B,  or  the  middle  flask ;  lastly,  B  is  lifted,  and  the  chamfer-slips  are 
picked  oflf  from  C.  This  pattern  may  consequently  be  moulded  without  turning  over  the  flask,  and 
every  part  of  the  mould  is  quite  accessible  for  repair. 

llie  pedestal  of  the  swage-block,  is  another  good  example  of  moulding  in  a  three-part  flask. 
The  model  is  made  with  the  upper  fillet  loose,  ako  with  the  sides  solid,  or  without  the  holes,  and 
the  object  is  moulded  as  it  stands.  The  top  part  of  the  flask  opens  at  the  upper  moulding,  and 
which  latter  is  then  removed  firom  the  pattern ;  the  middle  flask  divides  at  the  plinth  or  flange,  so 
that  when  tliis  has  been  lifted,  the  pattern  also  may  be  withdrawn,  leaving  a  square  pedestal  of  sand, 
as  large  as  the  interior  of  the  mode^  standing  upon  the  bottom  part  or  draff,  as  in  Fig.  837.  The  panels 
are  nmde  by  means  of  a  core-box,  of  the  kind  Fig.  814 ;  the  box  is  exactly  as  thick  as  the  metal  to  be 
cast ;  and  the  circular  cores  are  then  fixed  upon  the  pedestal  of  sand  by  means  of  a  few  wires  or  nails, 
after  which  the  flask  is  put  together,  ready  for  pouring. 

If  the  casting  here  referred  to,  had  four  fluted  columns  at  the  four  angles,  either  with  a  large  cap  to 
each,  or  with  a  square  entablature  connecting  the  whole  of  them,  tlie  o^ect  might  be  also  cast  in  one 
piece,  if  mouldea  in  a  three-part  flask.  ..Aiter  removing  the  top  flask,  the  entablature  and  capitals 
would  be  first  withdrawn,  tne  columns  being  divided  through  their  smallest  diameters ;  the  mould 
would  be  then  turned  over,  and  upon  lifting  off  the  drag,  or  bottom  piece,  the  remainder  of  the  pattern 
could  be  drawn,  either  in  one  smgle  piece,  or  if  the  pillars  were  loose,  the  five  parts  could  be  more 
safely  extracted ;  the  three-part  mould  would  be  put  together  again,  and  reversed  for  pouring.  In  this 
general  manner,  by  making  either  the  mould  or  the  pattern,  or  both,  in  different  pieces,  and  by  the 
judicious  employment  of  cores  and  drawbacks,  objects  apparently  the  most  untractable  are  cast  with 
very  great  perfection. 

The  iron-founders  are  likewise  very  dexterous  in  making  castings  in  some  respects  difierent  from 
the  patterns  from  which  they  are  moulded :  thus,  if  the  pattern  be  too  long,  or  that  it  be  temporarily 
desired  to  obliterate  some  few  parts,  the  mould  is  made  of  the  full  size  and  stopped-off^  additional  sand 
being  worked  into  the  mould,  by  aid  of  the  trowel  and  some  temporary  piece  of  wood,  to  represent 
the  imagined  termination  of  the  pattern.  On  the  other  hand,  any  simple  enlargement  or  addition  is 
not  always  added  to  the  pattern,  out  it  is  frequently  cut  out  of  the  mould  with  &e  trowel,  in  a  similar 
manner. 

Many  common  works,  such  as  plates,  gratings,  parts  of  ordinary  stoves,  and  simple  objects,  are  made 
to  written  measures,  and  without  patterns,  as  a  few  parallel  slips  of  wood  to  represent  the  margin  of 
the  casting  are  arranged  for  the  purpose  upon  a  flat  body  of  sand,  which  is  modelled  up  almost  entirely 
by  liand ;  but  for  all  accurate  purposes  ana  for  machinery,  good  and  well-made  patterns  are  indispen 
sable,  and  to  some  particulars  of  which  a  little  attention  will  be  now  devoted. 

Remarks  on  Patterns  for  Iron  Castings. — The  construction  of  patterns  for  iron  castmgs  requires  not 
only  the  observance  of  all  the  particulars  conveyed,  but  in  addition,  the  large  size  of  the  models,  the 
peculiar  methods  employed  in  moulding  them,  and  the  nearly  inflexible  nature  of  the  iron  castings 
when  produced,  call  for  some  other  and  important  considerations ;  and  which  should  not  be  entirely 
overlooked,  even  in  works  of  comparatively  small  size,  or  it  may  lead  to  failure  and  disappointment 

Thus,  it  becomes  necessary  to  make  patterns  in  some  degree  larger  than  the  intended  iron  castings, 
to  allow  for  their  contraction  in  cooling,  which  equals  from  about  the  ninety-fifth  to  the  ninety-eightli 
part  of  their  length,  or  nearly  one  per  cent  This  allowance  is  very  easily  and  correctly  managed  by 
the  employment  of  a  contraction-rule^  which  is  made  like  a  surveyor's  rod,  but  one-eighth  of  an  inch 
longer  in  every  foot  than  ordinary  standard  measure.  By  the  employment  of  such  contraction-rules, 
every  measurement  of  the  pattern  is  made  proportionally  larger  without  any  trouble  of  calculation. 

When  a  wood  pattern  is  made,  from  which  an  iron  pattern  is  to  be  cast  the  latter  being  intended  to 
serve  as  the  permanent  foundry  pattern,  as  there  are  two  slirinkoges  to  allow  for,  a  double  contraction- 
rule  is  employed,  or  one  the  length  of  which  is  one  quarter  of  an  inch  in  excess  in  every  foot  These 
rules  are  particularly  important  in  setting  out  alterations  in,  or  additions  to,  existing  machineiy ;  the 
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httflr  fa  measured  with  the  common  rule,  and  the  new  patterns  are  set  out,  to  the  same  nomina] 
meosnres,  wiUi  a  single  or  double  contraction-rule  as  the  case  may  be,  the  three  being  made  m  some  re 
gpectA  dissimilar  to  avoid  confusion  in  their  use ;  the  entire  neglect  of  contraction-rules  incurs  ad- 
(fitioosl  trouble  and  uncertainty.* 

Fkttems  for  iron  castings  are  much  more  frequently  diyided  into  several  parts  than  those  for  brass ; 
kr  iostanoe,  the  division  into  two  equal  parts,  after  the  manner  of  Fig.  823,  (but  without  reference  to 
the  under-cutting,)  is  very  common,  as  both  the  pattern  and  flask  separate  when  the  top  port  is  lifted, 
and  the  halves  of  the  pattern  can  then  be  drawn  out  from  the  halves  of  the  flask  with  much  less  risk 
of  tearing  down  the  sand. 

Fig.  790,  if  small,  would  be  moulded  as  represented,  with  false  cores  or  drawbacks ;  but  if  it  were 
a  Iar?e  fluted  column,  the  iron-founder  would  employ  a  solid  two-part  flask ;  the  shaded  parts  would 
togetber  represent  the  body  of  sand  in  the  drag,  and  the  pattern  would  be  made  in  three  parts, 
fiomething  like  a  boot-tree.  When  the  top  flask  had  been  lifted,  the  central  slice  of  the  pattern,  ex- 
tending from  the  two  upper  to  the  two  lower  angles,  would  be  withdrawn  vertically,  and  the  two  outer 
pieces  would  be  released  sidewise.  The  general  rule  is  to  divide  the  circumference  of  the  pattern 
mto  tax  equal  parts,  and  to  let  the  central  slice  equal  one  of  them  in  width. 

The  figures  886  and  837,  representing  two  parts  of  a  slide-rest,  and  the  pedestal,  are  some 
anioi^  many  of  the  common  examples  of  the  division  of  the  patterns ;  and  with  which  may  be  asso- 
dated  flie  numerous  subdivisions  of  the  mould  instead  of  the  pattern,  by  the  employinent  of  cores, 
•many  applications  of  which  have  been  also  explained.  All  these  matters  (usplav  much  interesting  and 
ingenious  contrivance,  resorted  to  cither  to  reimer  possible  the  operation  of  mouliding,  or  to  facilitate  its 
perfonnance. 

To  lessen  the  distortion  of  castings  from  their  unequal  contraction  in  cooling,  it  is  important  that 
the  models  should  be  nearly  symmetrical  For  example,  bars  or  rods  of  all  Uie  sections  in  Fig.  789 
may  be  expected  to  remain  straight ;  perhaps  g  is  the  most  uncertain,  but  if  the  lower  fins  of  e  and  A 
▼ere  removed,  their  flat  surfaces  then  exposed  to  the  sand  would  become  rounding  or  convex  in  leneth, 
from  the  contraction  of  the  upper  rib  being  unopposed  by  that  of  a  similar  piece  on  the  under  side. 
Bars  and  beams,  the  sections  of  which  resemble  the  letter  I>  are  of  the  most  favorable  kind  for  ^neral 
pennanence,  and  also  for  strength,  and  large  panels  may  be  cut  out  from  their  central  plates  to  diminish 
their  we^ht  without  materially  reducing  theur  stability.  They  are  much  used,  not  only  in  building, 
but  lUso  in  the  framing  of  machinery,  which  is  in  a  ^at  measure  based  upon  the  same  general  rules. 

It  is  also  of  great  importance,  espedaUy  in  castings  of  large  size,  that  the  thickness  of  the  metal 
nhoold  be  nearly  alike  tnroughout,  so  that  it  may  cool  at  all  parts  in  about  the  same  time.  Should  it 
happen  that  one  part  is  set  or  rigid,  whilst  another  is  semi-fluid,  or  in  the  act  of  crystallizing,  there  ii 
great  risk  of  the  one  part  being  altogether  torn  from  the  other  and  producing  fracture.  Or  uiould  the 
disturbing  force  be  insuflSdent  to  break  the  casting,  it  may  strain  the  metal  nearly  to  its  limit  of  tenacity 
or  elastiaty ;  so  that  a  force  far  below  that  which  the  casting  should  properly  bear  may  break  it  in 
pieces. 

An  example  of  this  is  seen  in  wheels  with  very  light  arms  and  heavy  rims  or  bosses.  The  arms 
sometimes  cool  so  quickly  as  to  tear  themselves  away  from  the  still  hot  rim  or  nave ;  or  when  the  arms 
are  solidified  without  fracture,  the  contraction  of  the  rim  may  so  compress  the  spokes  endwise  as  to 
dish  the  wheel,  (in  the  manner  of  an  ordinary  carriage-wheel,)  and  therebv  strain  the  casting  nearly  or 
quite  to  the  pcnnt  of  fi-acture.  Tlie  arms  are  sometimes  curved  like  the  letter  S,  instead  of  being 
«trai^t  and  radial ;  the  contraction  then  increases  their  curvature  with  less  risk  of  accident  than  to 
straight  arms.f  A  more  elegant  way  of  avoiding  the  mischief  was  invented  by  Mr.  Isaac  Dodd,  of 
the  Horsley  Iron  Works,  by  pmcing  the  spokes  as  tangents  to  the  central  boss,  in  which  case  the  con- 
tracttoQ  of  the  rim  makes*  a  small  ansular  change  of  position  in  the  boss ;  for  the  rim  in  thrusting  the 
spt^es  inwards,  causes  the  boss  to  twist  round  a  little  way  with  far  less  risk  of  fracture.^ 

jnie  destructive  irregularity  of  thick  and  thin  works  is  partly  averted  by  uncovering  the  thick  parts 
of  the  casting,  or  even  cooling  them  still  more  hastily,  by  throwing  on  water  from  watering-pots.  In 
^lieels  this  has  been  done  by  a  hose,  the  axis  of  which  is  concentric  with  the  wheel,  the  arms  being  all 
the  time  surrounded  by  the  sand  to  retard  their  cooling ;  but  it  is  the  most  judicious  in  all  patterns,  to 
make  the  substance  for  the  metal  as  nearly  uniform  throughout  as  circumstances  will  admit,  so  as  not 
to  require  these  modes  of  partial  treatment,  which  often  compromise  the  ultimate  strength  of  the 


Another  mode  sometimes  adopted  for  avoiding  the  fracture  of  wheels,  from  the  great  dissimilarity 
<^  then-  proportions,  is  by  inserting  vrought-iron  arms  in  the  mould,  but  they  do  not  ulways  unite 
iradij  with  the  iron  of  tiie  rim  and  the  nave.  The  same  inconvenience  occurs  when  iron  pins  are  in- 
6'*ted  in  the  ends  of  either  iron  or  brass  castings,  to  serve  for  their  attachment  to  their  respective 
f  laces.  In  iron  castings  it  frequently  produces  the  effect  of  chill  casting,  so  as  to  render  the  works 
difficult  to  be  turned  or  filed  at  the  junction,  and  there  is  risk  of  the  casting  becoming  blown  or  un- 

*  The  oontndkm  of  brass  is  aesrly  three-eixteeDtht  of  an  inch  in  every  foot,  but  ttom  the  small  size  of  braas  castings 
the  eootractioiMiile  it  lew  required  for  them,  as  the  diflbrences  may  be  easily  allowed  for  without  it 

Iroo  caetingB  weigh  about  fourteen  times  as  much  aa  the  ordinanr  deal  and  fir  patterns  (h>m  which  they  are  made,  that 
befaiK  neulT  the  ratio  of  the  epedOc  graritlee  of  those  materlab.  AH  these  matters  are  entered  into  in  the  pam- 
pUe<, «  A  New  Sfstam  of  Scales  of  Equal  Parts,"  and  the  paper  **  On  a  Scale  of  Geometrical  Equivalents  for  Engineer- 
u^  and  other  PunKMes,**  Lend,  and  Edin.  Philos.  Mag.,  July,  1838,  wherein  are  described  numerous  applications  of  scales 


of  equal  fMirts  to  the  purposes  of  drawing  and  calculation,  and  to  the  comparison  and  conversion  of  all  kinds  of  measures, 
vd^ta,  and  other  qaanUties. 

t  U  appears  to  be  often  desirable  to  snperaede  the  straight  diagonal  braces  of  iron  castings  by  curved  lines,  which  ars 
bKb  more  ornamental,  and  belter  disposed  to  yield  to  oompresBioD  or  extension  by  a  slight  alteration  in  thehr  curvature. 

X  Mr.  Dodd  had  to  contend  with  the  shrinking  of  the  %aoe^  which  was  the  last  to  cool ;  the  accidents  therefore  occurred 
AuB  the  lemkn,  hiitead  of  the  compression  of  the  spokes ;  this  equally  fiital  effect  was  completely  remedied  by  placing 
ihe  snm  as  tansBOla^TVnu.  Soe,  of  ArUy  voL  U.  p.  60. 
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sound  in  either  case.  When  the  pins  are  heated  before  being  placed  in  the  mould,  thej  become  nearlj 
cold  before  the  metal  can  be  poured,  and  they  also  endanger  the  presence  of  a  little  steam  or  TBpor, 
which  is  detrimental ;  therefore  thej  are  more  generally  put  in  cold,  notwithstanding  the  sudden  check 
they  then  give  to  the  fluid  metal. 

The  patterns  for  iron  castings  of  large  size  are  necessarily  very  expensive,  especially  those  for  hol- 
low cylmders  and  pans,  many  of  which  are  so  large  that  it  would  be  mipossible  to  find  solid  pieces  ol 
wood  from  which  the  patterns  could  be  made ;  either  with  sufficient  strength  for  present  use,  or  with 
the  necessary  permanence  or  form  for  a  subsequent  period,  as  they  would  be  almost  sure  either  to 
break,  or  to  become  distorted  from  the  effects  of  unequal  shrinking.  Such  patterns,  therefore,  reqcire 
to  be  made  of  a  great  many  thin  layers  or  rings  of  wood,  each  consisting  of  6,  8,  or  12  pieces,  Ukc  th< 
felloes  of  wheels,  so  that  in  all  parts  the  grain  may  be  nearly  in  the  direction  of  a  tangent 

As  they  are  glued  up,  every  succeeding  layer  is  connected  with  the  former,  by  glue  and  wooden  pim 
or  dowels,  and  the  whole  is  afterwards  turned  to  the  tubular  or  hemispherical  form,  as  the  case  may 
be.  As  the  castings  are  generally  required  to  be  rather  thin,  such  models  are  not  only  very  expeosiTe, 
but  also  very  liable  to  accident ;  and  besides,  it  frequently  occurs  that  only  one  or  two  castings  of  a 
kind  may  be  required,  which  makes  the  proportional  cost  of  the  patterns  excessive. 

It  fortunately  happens,  however,  that  this  case,  which  is  one  of  the  nnost  costly  and  uncertain  hy  the 
employment  of  ordmary  wood  or  metal  patterns,  becomes  exceedingly  manageable  by  a  peculiar  and 
simple  application  of  the  art  of  turning,  (the  one  great  centre  of  the  constructive  arts,  to  which  these 
pages  are  intended  immediately  and  collaterally  to  apply ;)  and  by  which  process,  or  one  branch  ol 
loam  moulding^  to  be  explained  m  the  following  section,  pattq^ns  are  not  generally  required. 

Loam  Moulding. — ^Figs.  888,  8Jt9,  and  840,  are  intended  to  illustrate  this  process  as  regards  a  steam 
cylinder.  Fig.  838  is  the  entire  section  of  the  mould  in  its  first  stage ;  Figs.  839  and  840  are  the  half 
sections  of  the  second  and  third  stages,  preparatory  to  burying  the  mould  in  the  pit  in  which  it  is  to  be 
filled. 

The  inner  part  of  the  loam-mould  b  called  the  core  when  small,  but  the  nowel  when  laige ;  the  outer 
is  called  the  case  or  the  cope.  Eadi  part  is  built  upon  an  iron  loam-plate,  or  a  ring  cast  rough  oo  the 
face,  and  with  four  ears  by  which  it  may  be  lifted.  The  mould  is  occasionally  erected  upon  four  shal- 
low pedestals  of  bricks  for  the  convenience  of  making  a  fire  beneath  it  to  dry  the  loam ;  at  other  times 
it  is  made  upon  a  low  truck  upon  which  it  may  be  wheeled  into  the  loam-stove,  which  is  heated  to 
about  the  temperature  of  800  to  400  degrees  Fahrenheit 

A  vertical  axis  c,  is  mounted  in  any  convenient  manner,  frequently  in  two  holes  in  the  truck  itself  or 
ap  shown  in  Fig.  838,  in  a  pedestal  or  socket  erected  upon  the  truck ;  at  other  times  the  axis  is  mounted 
b  a  hole  in  the  loam-plate,  and  in  any  bearing  attache  either  to  the  building,  or  its  roof. 


^  ine  lirst  step  is  to  fix  upon  the  spindle  the  templet  h  6,  at  the  distance  of  the  radius  of  the  c;^lindcf, 
either  by  one  or  two  clutches,  with  \Tirious  binding  screws.  An  inner  cylinder  of  brickwork  is  then 
built  up,  phistered  by  the  hands  with  soft  loam,  (which  is  represented  black  in  all  the  figures,)  and 
scraped  into  the  cyCndrical  form  by  tlie  radius  board,  which  is  moved  round  on  its  axis  by  a  boy. 
When  the  surface  is  smooth  and  fair  it  is  thoroughly  dried,  after  which  it  is  brushed  over  with  black- 
wash,  and  again  dried.  The  charcoal-dust  in  the  blackwash  serves  as  a  parting,  to  prevent  the  suc- 
ceeding portions  of  the  loam-mould  from  adhering  to  the  first 

The  templet  c  c,  Fig.  839,  cut  exactly  to  the  external  form  of  the  cylinder,  is  now  attached  to  the 
axis  at  the  distance  from  the  core  required  for  tlie  thickness  of  the  metal :  some  additional  loam  k 
thrown  on  to  form  the  thickness,  which  is  smoothed  in  the  same  careful  maimer  as  tlie  centre,  after 
which  the  templet  and  spindle  are  dismounted,  and  the  thickness,  which  is  represented  white  in  Figs. 
839  and  840,  is  also  driea  and  blackwashed. 

The  ring  for  the  outer  case  or  cope  is  now  laid  down,  and  its  position  is  denoted  either  by  fixed  studs 
or  by  marks;  and  the  outer  case  represented  in  Fig.  840,  is  built  up  of  bricks  and  loam,  with  an  inner 
facing  of  loam  worked  very  accurately  to  the  turaed  thickness.  The  new  work  or  the  cope  is  also 
thoroughly  dried,  and  afterwards  lifted  off  very  carefully  by  means  of  the  crane  and  a  cross-beam  with 
four  chains.    This  process  likowbe  drags  off  the  thickness,  which  usually  breaks  in  the  removal;  iti 
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remiins  are  carefully  picked  out  of  the  oope,  both  parts  of  the  mould  are  repaired,  and  again  black- 
vashed  and  dried. 

When  the  cylinder  requires  |)or^  at  the  ends,  or  the  short  tubes  with  flanges  for  attaching  the  steam 
passage^  models  of  the  tubes  are  worked  into  the  cope,  and  are  afterwards  withdrawn ;  the  cores  are 
made  in  core-boxes,  and  are  partly  supported  by  the  outer  extremity,  and  partly  upon  grains^  or  two 
little  plates  of  sheet-iron  connected  by  a  central  wire,  the  whole  being  equal  to  the  thic^ess  of  the 
metal  at  the  part  When  steam  passages  are  wanted,  either  along  the  side,  or  around  the  cylinder 
they  are  worked  up  in  clay  upon  tLe  thickness,  and  didy  covered  in  by  the  cope ;  their  cores  are  sup- 
ported, partly  by  their  loose  ends,  and  pai-tly  by  grains,  which  become  entirely  surrounded  by,  and  fixed 
m  the  metal,  when  it  is  poured.* 

The  mould  is  now  put  together  in  a  pit  sunk  in  the  floor  of  the  foundry,  and  the  two  iron  plates  arc 
screwed  together ;  the  surrounding  space  being  rammed  hard  to  prevent  the  mould  from  bursting  open, 
bat  the  inner  part  is  left  much  more  loose  for  the  escape  of  the  air.  The  top  edges  of  the  mould  are 
corered  over  with  a  loam-cake^  (which  has  been  previously  made  and  dried,)  or  a  ring  three  or  four 
bchea  thick,  strengthened  with  iron  bars  amidst  the  day,  the  joinina^  being  made  air-tight  by  a  little 
cow's  hair,  and  by  the  pressure  of  a  quantity  of  iron  weio^hts ;  the  loam-cake  is  generidly  perforated 
with  many  holes,  as  shown  at  d^  for  the  entry  of  the  metal  and  the  escape  of  the  air.  But  provision 
must  always  be  made  in  casting  thin  cylinders,  boxes,  and  such  like  forms,  for  the  breaking  up  of  the 
core  as  soon  as  the  metal  is  set,  to  prevent  the  metal  scoring  or  rending  from  its  contraction  upon  a 
rigid,  unyielding  centre.f 

I^ige  pans,  and  various  other  circular  works,  are  moulded  precisely  in  the  same  way  as  cylinders, 
except  that  curved  templets  are  used,  ana  that  towards  the  conclusion,  the  apertures  through  which  the 
spkale  passed  are  filled  in  and  worked  by  hand  to  the  general  surface. 

Water-pipes  are  made  much  in  the  same  mode,  but  the  cores  for  these  are  turned  upon  an  iron  tube 
[Herced  full  of  holes,  which  is  laid  horizontally  across  two  iron  trestles  with  notches,  ana  is  kept  in  rota- 
tion by  a  winch-handle  at  the  end ;  there  is  also  a  shaper-board  or  scraper  fixed  parallel  with  the  axis : 
thuprimitive  ^paratus  is  called  a  ftntndef'8  kUhe. 

The  perforated  tube  (serving  as  the  mandrel)  is  first  wound  round  with  haybands,  then  covered 
with  loam,  and  the  core  is  turned,  dried,  and  blackwashed ;  the  thickness  is  now  laid  on  and  also  black- 
washed,  after  whidi  the  object  is  moulded  in  sand.  The  thickness  is  next  removed  firom  the  core, 
which  latter  is  inserted  in  the  mould,  and  suppOTted  therein  by  the  two  prmts  at  ihe  extremities,  and 
by  grains  with  long  wires,  the  positions  of  which  may  be  seen  by  the  httle  bosses  on  the  pipe,  the 
m&[  being  there  made  purposely  thicker  to  avoid  any  accidental  leakage  at  those  parts.  When 
pipes  arc  cast  in  large  quantities,  they  are  moulded  from  wooden  patterns  in  halves,  so  that  it  only 
beoomes  necessary  to  turn  the  core ;  and  this,  when  made  in  the  above  manner,  is  sufficiently  porous  for 
the  escape  of  the  aur. 

Hie  moulds  for  crooked  pipes  and  branches  are  frequently  made  in  halves,  upon  a  flat  iron  plate. 
An  iron  bar  or  templet  of  the  curve  required  is  fixed  down,  and  a  semidroular  piece  of  wood,  called  a 
ttrickle,  is  used  for  working  and  smoothing  the  half  core ;  next  a  larger  strickle  is  used  for  laying  on 
the  thidmess,  the  two  halves  are  then  fixed  together  by  wires,  and  moulded  from  in  the  sand-flask ;  the 
thickness  is  now  stripped  off  the  core,  which  is  fixed  in  the  mould  by  its  extremities,  and  if  needful,  is 
supported  also  upon  grains. 

By  the  employment  of  these  means,  although  the  loam-work  requires  time  for  the  drying,  yet  with 
ordinary  care  an  equality  of  thickness  may  be  maintained,  notwithstanding  the  complexity  ojf  the  out* 
line,  and  without  the  necessity  for  wooden  patterns. 

Very  many  of  ihe  large  works  in  brass  are  also  moulded  in  loam,  the  management  being  in  most 
respects  exactly  the  same  as  for  iron,  except  that  in  some  ornamental  works  wax  is  more  or  less  em- 
ployed, and  is  melted  out  of  the  moulds  before  the  entry  of  the  metal ;  a  very  slight  view  of  the 
meUiods  will  serve  as  a  sequel  to  the  subject  of  brass -founding. 

Large  bells  are  turned  m  almost  the  same  manner  as  iron  cylinders  or  pans,  by  means  of  wooden 
templets,  edged  with  metal,  and  shaped  to  the  inner  and  outer  contour  of  the  core  and  thickness.  The 
inserq)tion  and  ornaments  are  either  impressed  within  the  cope,  the  day  of  which  is  partially  softened 
fiir  the  purpose,  or  the  ornaments  are  moulded  in  wax,  and  fixed  on  the  day  thickness  before  making 
the  cope.  [Less  generally  the  whole  exterior  face  of  the  bell,  or  indeed  its  entire  substance,  is  modelled 
ID  wax,  and  melted  out  before  pouring.  In  any  case,  the  concluding  steps  in  filling  up  the  apertures 
where  the  spindle  passed,  are  to  attadi  a  dissected  wooden  pattern  of  the  central  stem  and  of  the  six 
1  or  ears  by  which  the  bell  is  slung,  which  parts  are  moulded  in  soft  loam ;  and  then,  the  parts 


*  Thero  is  atwajrs  some  vnoertaiDty  of  the  somid  union  of  the  grains,  or  other  pieces  of  iron,  with  the  caatrroetal.  Some 
eaa  them  In  Iran  and  file  them  qnite  bright ;  others  also  tin  them,  apparently  to  preserve  them  from  mat,  as  the  tin  must 
M  iBBteoIlT  diflBipated  by  the  hoi  metal.  Grains  should  always  present  clean  metallic  surlhcea,  and  when  used  for  Yen 
tUn )  Mlliiits,  to  prevent  them  ftom  dropping  out,  the  wires  are  nicked  with  a  file  that  they  may  be  keyed  in  the  noetaL  It 
*■,  boveveTf  better  to  avoid  the  use  of  grahis,  which  may  be  generally  done  by  giving  the  core  sand  hearings^,  and  after- 
wanla  ploggfng  up  the  holes  fai  the  oastuig. 

f  The  largMt  cyllndera,  audi  aa  thoae  of  the  Cornish  pumpbig^engines,  of  80, 90,  and  05  inches  bore,  and  13  or  14 1^  in 
leBgtb,  #"*<  the  bk>wing  cylinders  of  blast  Aunacea,  sometimes  105  Inchee  bore,  are  made  without  the  employment  of  the 
"  *  The  case  or  cope  la  built  up  hi  the  pit,  and  turned  iiuide^  with  a  radius  bar,  and  the  core  is  erecUxl  on  a  p*"*-* 


en  Ihe  floor,  and  tinned  imtaid«  to  a  gage ;  when  dried,  it  is  lowered  into  the  other  by  the  crane.  The  cylinders  are  cast  one 
fsoc  or  upwards  knger  than  required,  to  senre  aa  a  head  of  metal  and  make  the  top  edge  sound,  and  thus  much  is  cut  off 
beioretheT  are  bored. 


To  CDBble  the  mould  to  resist  the  great  pressure  of  the  lofty  column  of  fluid  metal,  (equal  at  the  base  to  near  60  pounds 
OD  erery  aqnare  hich,)  the  coi«  is  strengthened  by  diametrical  iron  bars  entering  slighuv  into  the  brickwork:  the  outer 
eytindcr  is  sonoimded  at  a  small  distance  by  iron  rings  piled  one  on  the  other,  the  intenral  being  rammed  with  sand;  and 
wm  mn  placed  in  all  directions  ih>m  the  rings  to  the  sides  of  the  pit,  which  is  either  lined  with  brickwork,  or  when  liable 
lo  be  *  "  ~'"^      *"  '* '        '*" "'  *       *"  *""  "'^*  ^* 


»«  inundated  with  water,  it  Is  made  of  iron  like  a  water-tight  caisson. 

^mall  erilnderB  are  moulded  in  saml  ftom  wooden  models,  and  only  the  cores  are  turned  in  loara ;  for  cylinders  of  tha 
sLee  the  cores  are  made  of  san  t  in  core-bOTjes,  aa  already  (jxplained. 
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haying  been  dried  and  replaced,  and  the  iron  ring  for  the  clapper  inserted,  the  whole  is  ready  for  tbi 
pouring-pit.    The  heaviest  oeils  are  moulded  witliin  the  pit  the  same  as  huge  cylindera 

Brass  guns  are  also  moulded  in  loam,  and  in  a  somewhat  pculiar  manner ;  a  taper  rod  of  wood,  much 
longer  than  the  gun,  is  wound  round  with  a  peculiar  kind  of  soft  rope,  upon  which  the  loam  is  put  for 
making  the  rou^  casting-model  of  the  gun,  which  is  turned  to  a  templet ;  the  work  is  executedover a 
long  fire,  to  dry  it  as  it  proceeds,  and  the  model  is  made  about  one-third  longer  than  the  gyn  itselC 
The  model,  when  dried  and  blackwashed  all  over,  is  covered  with  a  shell  of  loam,  not  less  wan  three 
inches  thick,  secured  by  iron  bands ;  the  shell  is  also  carefuUv  dried ;  after  this  the  taper  bar  is  cau- 
tiously driven  out  from  its  small  end,  the  coil  of  rope  is  pulled  out,  and  so  likewise  is  every  piece  of  the 
clay  model  of  the  gun. 

The  parts  for  the  cascable  and  tnmnions,  which  should  have  been  worked  separately  upon  appropri- 
ate wooden  models,  are  >*:ien  attached  to  tlie  shell  Should  the  gun  have  dolpnins,  or  any  other  orna- 
mental figures,  they  are  modelled  in  wax  and  fixed  on  the  clay  m(^el  before  the  shell  is  formed,  and  are 
then  melted  out  to  make  the  required  space  for  the  metal 

When  all  is  ready  and  dried,  six,  eight,  or  more  of  these  loam  cases,  or  shells,  are  sunk  perpendicu- 
larly in  a  pit  at  the  mouth  of  the  reverberatory  furnace,  and  tlie  earth  is  carefully  rammoa  around 
them ;  at  tne  same  time  a  vertical  runner  is  made  to  every  mould,  to  enter  either  at  the  bottom  or  not 
higher  than  the  trunnion :  the  upper  ends  of  the  runners  terminate  in  the  bottom  of  a  long  trough  or 
gutter,  at  the  far  end  of  whicli  is  a  square  hole,  to  receive  the  excess  of  rietal 

In  casting  brass  guns,  tapping  tlie  furnace  is  rather  a  ceremony,  and  certaiinly  an  imposing  sight :  the 
middle  and  the  end  of  the  trough  are  each  stopped  by  a  shovel  or  gate  held  across  the  same ;  and  the 
runners  are  all  stopped  by  long  u-on  rods,  held  by  as  many  mea  When  all  is  pronounced  to  be  ready, 
the  stopper  of  the  furnace  is  driven  inwards  with  a  long  heavy  bar  swimg  horizontally  by  two  or  three 
men,  and  the  metal  quickly  fills  the  trough ;  on  the  word  of  command,  **  number  one,  drawj*  the  metal 
flows  into  the  first  mould,  and  fills  it  quickly  but  quietly  from  the  bottom ;  the  mould  being  open  at 
the  top,  no  air  can  be  accidentally  enclosed.  Numbers  two,  three,  and  four  are  successively  ordered  to 
draw.  The  first  shovel  is  then  removed  from  the  great  channel,  and  now  the  guns,  five  to  eight  or  ten, 
as  the  case  may  be,  are  similarly  poured  and  filled  to  tlie  level  of  the  trough ;  after  which  the  last 
shovel  is  withdrawn,  and  the  residue  of  the  metal  is  allowed  to  run  into  the  square  bed  or  pit  prepared 
for  it  The  flow  of  metal  from  the  furnace  is  regulated  by  the  tapping-bar,  me  end  of  which  is  taper, 
and  is  thrust  more  or  less  into  the  mouth  of  the  furnace  as  required ;  Sie  trough  and  runners  are  thus 
kept  exactly  full,  which  is  an  important  point  in  most  cases  of  pouring,  as  it  prevents  a  current  of  air 
being  carried  down  along  with  the  metal 

Large  bells  are  poured  much  in  the  same  manner,  except  that  the  runners  are  at  the  top,  and  the 
metal  runs  from  the  great  channel,  through  smaller  gutters,  to  every  sunk  mould,  the  stoppers  for  wlucb 
are  successively  drawa  For  quantities  of  brass  intermediate  between  the  charge  of  an  ordinary 
crucible,  and  such  as  require  the  reverberatory  furnace,  the  large  ladles  or  shanks  of  Uie  iron-founder  are 
used ;  the  contents  of  four  or  six  crucibles  being  poured  into  the  shank  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  thence 
in  one  stream  into  the  mould. 

The  author  of  the  article  Founding,  in  the  Encyclopedia  Metropolitana,  minutely  describes  three  ways 
of  casting  large  hollow  statues,  which  are  briefly  as  follows : 

First ;  a  rough  model  of  the  figure  is  made  in  day,  but  somewhat  smaller  than  its  intended  size ;  it  is 
covered  over  with  wax,  which  is  modelled  to  the  required  form,  or  the  wax  is  worked  up  in  separate 
pieces  and  afterwards  attached :  various  rods  or  cylinders  of  wax  to  make  the  apertures  for  the  rmmers 
and  air-holes,  are  fixed  about  the  figure  and  led  upwards.  The  whole  is  now  surrounded  with  a  coating 
of  loam  and  similar  materials,  the  inner  portion  of  which  is  ground  yery  fine  and  laid  on  wiUi  a  brash, 
like  paint;  and  the  outer  part  is  secured  with  iron  bands.  When  all  has  been  partially  dried,  a  fire  is 
lighted  beneath  the  grating  on  which  the  fignre  is  built,  to  cause  the  wax  to  run  out  through  one  or 
more  apertures  at  the  base,  which  are  afterwards  stopped,  and  all  is  thoroughly  dried  and  secured  in 
the  pit,  after  which  the  charge  of  the  furnace  is  let  into  the  cavity  left  by  the  wax. 

Secondly ;  the  finished  figure  is  modelled  in  clay,  and  stuck  full  of  brass  pins  just  flush  with  its  sur- 
face, which  sxu*fac6  is  now  scraped  away  as  much  as  the  thickness  required  in  the  metal ;  the  reduced 
figure  is  now  covered  with  wax  mixed  with  pitch  or  rosin,  which  is  worked  to  tlie  original  size  with 
all  the  exactness  possible.  The  other  stages  are  the  same  as  m  the  foregoing ;  the  metu  studs  or  pins 
prevent  the  mould  and  core  from  felling  together,  and  they  afterwards  melt,  becoming  a  part  of  the 
metal  constituting  the  figure. 

Thirdly ;  the  miished  figure  is  modelled  in  plaster,  and  a  piece-moidd  is  made  around  it,  the  blocks 
of  which  consist  internally  of  a  layer  of  sand  and  loam,  1  ^  inch  thick,  and  externally  of  plaster  one  fi9ot 
thick.  The  mould  when  completed  is  taken  to  pieces,  dried,  and  rebuilt  in  the  casting  pit ;  it  is  now 
poured  full  of  a  composition  suitable  for  the  core,  the  mould  is  again  taken  to  pieces,  the  core  is  dried 
and  scraped  to  leave  room  for  the  metal,  and  all  is  then  put  together  for  the  last  time,  secured  in  the 
pit,  and  the  statue  is  cast. 

The  first  plan  is  the  most  wasteful  of  metal ;  the  third,  the  least  so,  although  it  is  the  most  costly 
when  the  time  occupied  is  also  taken  into  account ;  but  it  has  the  advantage  of  saving  the  original  work 
of  the  artist 

Melting  and  Pouring  Iron, — Iron  is  usually  melted  in  a  blastrfumaoe,  or,  as  it  is  more  oommooly 
called,  a  cupola ;  although  the  cupola  or  dome  leading  to  the  chinmey,  from  which  it  would  appear  io 
have  derived  its  name,  is  frequently  omitted,  the  two  or  three  furnaces  being  often  built  side  by  side  in 
the  open  foundry. 

At  the  basement  there  is  a  pedestal  of  brickwork  about  20  to  80  inches  high,  upon  which  stands  a 
sast-iron  cylinder  from  30  to  40  inches  diameter,  and  5  to  8  feet  high ;  this  is  lined  with  road-drift,  whidi 
contracts  jts  mtemal  diameter  to  18  or  24  inches.  The  furnace  is  open  at  the  top  for  the  escape  of  the 
flame  and  gases,  and  for  the  admission  of  the  charge,  consisting  of  pig-iron,  waste  or  old  metal,  coke  and 
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Hdm^  id  due  ])roportioa.  The  lime  acts  as  a  flux,  and  much  assists  the  fusion ;  chalk  is  coosidorod  t€ 
iBsver  the  best,  but  oyster  shells  are  very  commonly  used  where  they  are  abundant 

At  the  hack  of  the  furnace  there  are  tiiree  or  four  holes  one  above  the  other  for  the  blasts  which  U 
mged  \>j  bellows  or  by  a  revolving  faa  No  crucible  is  used,  and  as  the  fluid  metal  collects  at  the 
bottom  of  the  furnace,  the  Uast-pipe  is  successively  removed  to  a  higher  hole,  and  the  lower  blast-hole 
IS  stopped  with  sand,  which  partly  fuses  and  secures  the  blast-hole  very  effectually. 

Tbe  froDt  aperture  of  the  furnace  through  which  the  metal  is  allowed  to  flow  into  the  ladles  ot 
troogfa,  is  usually  made  sufficiently  large  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  or  raking  out  rapidly  the  fuel  and 
fibg,  as  the  process  is  most  laborious,  owing  to  the  excessive  heat  This  aperture  is  closed  by  a  guard- 
jlaU,  fixed  on  by  staples  attached  to  the  iron-case  of  the  fiumace,  in  the  centre  of  which  plate  the 
tipping-bole  is  made :  diiring  the  time  the  metal  is  fusing,  the  tap-hole  is  closed  by  sand  well  rammed 
BL  and  this  if  well  done  is  never  found  to  £aiL  # 

MiDj  iron  furnaces  are  made  octangular,  and  in  separate  parts  bound  together  by  hoops,  so  that  in 
the  erent  of  the  charge  becoming  accidentally  solioified  in  the  cupola,  the  latter  nmy  be  taken  to 
pieces  for  its  removal,  and  thus  avoid  the  necessity  of  destroying  the  fumaca  There  is  firec^uenUy  a 
fight  framing  or  grating  above  the  furnace,  upon  which  the  smaU  cores  are  placed  tiiat  require  to  be 
dned. 

Id  some  foundries  Uie  cupolas  are  built  ju^t  outside  the  moulding  shop,  beneath  one  or  more  chimneys 
crihaftsy  which  carry  off  the  fumes ;  in  such  cases  the  fronts  of  ue  furnaces  are  accessible  through  an 
Lpatare  in  the  foundry  wall,  with  which  they  are  nearly  flush ;  when  the  furnaces  are  lofty  there  is  a 
(i^diDg  stage  at  the  back,  from  which  the  charge  is  thrown  in. 

For  beary  inn  castmgs,  which  sometimes  amount  to  thirty  tons  and  upwards  in  one  piece,  rever- 
Veratory  or  air  furnaces  are  also  commonly  used ;  the  ordinary  charge  for  these  is  four  to  six  tons  of 
iroD,  aad  five  or  six  furnaces  are  commonly  built  close  together,  so  that  they  may  be  simultaneously 
tapped  m  the  producdon  of  such  enormous  works  * 

rormehiQg  iron  in  ih&  small  way,  good  air-furnaces  may  be  used,  and  also  some  of  the  blacklead 
fomaces,  which  are  blown  with  bellows,  but  this  is  one  of  the  processes  that  is  not  successful  upon  a 
limited  scale. 

Considerable  judgment  is  requured  in  proportioning  the  charge  for  the  iron  furnace,  which  always 
coofiiiits  of  at  least  two,  and  often  of  half-a-dozen  kinds  of  new  jpig-iron  mixed  together,  and  to  which 
Dflriroo,  a  small  proportion  of  old  cast-iron  is  usually  addeo.  The  kinds  and  quantities  used  are 
greatly  influenced  by  local  and  otlier  cbrcumstances,  so  that  nothing  can  be  said  beyond  a  few  general 
fcnarks. 

When  the  principal  object  is  to  obtain  sound  castings  with  a  very  smooth  £Eice,  as  for  ornamental 
Toife  not  afterwards  wrought,  the  soft  kinds  of  iron  containing  most  carbon,  which  are  most  fusible  and 
iW  easily,  are  principally  used.  But  such  metal  would  nei^er  possess  sufficient  hardness,  durability, 
Bor  strength,  for  many  of  the  castings  employed  in  the  construction  of  edifices  and  inachineir. 

If  the  cupola  contained  a  little  hard  piff-iron,  but  were  in  great  measure  filled  with  old  cast-iron, 
wbich  had  been  repeatedly  melted,  and  had  become  successively  harder  from  the  loss  of  carbon  at  every 
fbaion,  such  castings  -would  be  brittle,  and  sometimes  so  hard  as  scarcely  to  admit  of  being  cut ;  these 
vmU  be  equally  unfit  for  the  genendity  of  machinery  from  the  opposite  causes. 

Kit  the  same  mixture  of  iron  will  be  found  to  differ  very  much  according  to  the  size  of  the  objects  in 
»bich  it  is  cast ;  iron,  which  in  a  plate  one-fourth  of  an  inch  thick,  may  be  quite  brittle  and  hard,  will 
ontly  be  of  good,  soft,  and  useful  quality,  in  a  stout  bar  or  plate  of  two  or  three  inches  thick.  Thick 
c»tBgB  are  neoesKurfly  slow  in  cooling,  and  are  seldom  very  nard,  unless  intentionally  made  (>a 

Between  the  extremes,  (say  three  parts  of  pig-iron  to  one  of  old,  or  three  parts  of  old  iron  to  one  of 
pi^-iran,)  various  qualities  may  be  selected ;  in  castings  for  machinery  the  general  aim  is  to  obtain  a 
etnne,  sound,  and  tough  iron ;  mixtures  of  this  nature  which  are  used  for  iron  ordnance,  are  called  gun- 
metaTamongBt  the  gun-founders.    • 

Ihe  fireman,  or  the  individual  havuig  the  management  of  the  furnace,  therefore  always  employs  the 
Kales  in  mingling  the  different  kinds  of  iron,  according  to  the  magnitude  and  character  of  the  works  to 
be  east;  and  untd  the  sorts  in  use  are  familiarly  known,  it  is  partly  a  matter  of  trial,  and  requires  the 
•une  attentioo  as  the  making  of  alloys  properly  so  considered.! 

*A  kw  of  the  modem  cupolas  greaUy  exceed  the  lUr-ftirnacee  In  eflbdt.  as  they  are  calculated  to  contain  upwards  of 
mvtooi of  melted  iron.  One  of  theaet  at  the  works  of  Heaara.  Nasmyths,  near  Manchester,  to  aix  Ibet  two  Inchet 
«Mtar externally,  and  Uned  with  Stourbridge  bricks.  It  has  three  aheet-iron  tuyeres,  nine  inches  diameter  at  the  mouth, 
MhhMi  from  which  enter  the  Aurnaoe  at  three  points  of  the  cirde,  and  they  may  be  alid  like  teleaoopeHubea  to  either  ol 
winr ieriea ofhotes,  aa  the  Aimace  becomea gradually  filled. 

uoe  are  throe  other  ftnrnaoea  progreaalTely  amoller,  arranged  beeide  the  first ;  all  of  whldi  may  be  used  aeparatety  or  ia 


"yaifiim,  aeoonlios  to  dreumstanoea.  The  btoat,  which  ia  under  corresponding  control,  to  obtahied  firom  two  revolving 
■■Mve  feet  diameter,  making  above  1000  revoluilona  per  minute. 

Mean  Acnmana,  of  Brtotol,  have  Hkewtoe  encmnoua  oupoto  power ;  they  have  a  aeries  a'  fbor  copolaa,  in  which 
aMrcly  flrom  forty  to  forty-five  tons  of  iron  may  be  melted  at  one  time. 

faione  cupolas  the  top  to  contracted  by  a  cone  made  of  iron  plate ;  in  Yates^  patent  a  brick  trunk  to  built  upon  the 
c^da,  with  narrow  archea  croaahiff  the  trunk  at  right  angles:  thto  economizes  the  heat  by  causing  the  flame  and  gaseous 
■■leri  io  be  retarded,  from  pursimig  a  serpentine  course  In  their  escape. 

t  Whea  the  management  oi  casfe-iroo  was  less  eflldently  onderatood,  it  was  occasionally  aDoyed  with  five  or  aix  per  cent. 

*''*~"     '  r,  thrown  Into  the  ladle  fUI  of  iron  to  produce  a  dose,  sound,  strong  metal,  suitable  to  three4hrow 

:  maohinefy,  and  other  purposes.    It  to  aald  that  ten  per  cent,  of  copper  renders  caai-fron  malleable 


of  rinds  of  eopper,  thrown  Into  the  ladle  Aill  of  Iron  to  produce  a  dose,  sound,  strong  metal,  suitable  to  three4hrow 
nakt  for  pmnping  maohinefy,  and  other  purposes.  It  to  aald  that  ten  per  cent,  of  copper  renders  cast-iron  malleable, 
ad  that  aUoyed  with  copper  or  tin  It  to  less  disposed  to  mat :  all  these  alloys  may  be  now  viewed  as  mattera  of 


Bpfviaent  akme. 

k  isnoefa  to  be  regretted  that  no  protection  baa  yet  been  found  to  prevent  the  converaion  of  cast-iron  into  plumbogo,  or 
«*  evboret  of  Inn,  from  kmg  Immeialfm  In  aea-water,  or  the  water  of  coppermlnes,  sewers,  and  other  places.  Thia, 
TOh  it  a  moet  terioas  tnoonvenience  in  doek-worka,  sea-waUa,  and  mines,  artoes,  saya  Dr.  Faraday,  fW>m  the  drcumstance 
n«  the  protoxide  of  iron,  formed  beneath  aalt-water,  to  soluble,  and  becomes  washed  away,  thus  robbing  the  original 
Bnaiof  iia  Iron ;  whereas  the  peroxide,  or  ordinary  mat  formed  by  exposure  to  the  air,  to  Insoluble,  ami  aervoa  partly  aa  a 
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284  CASTING  AND  FOUNDING. 

Wlien  enough  iron  Is  melted,  (the  common  charge  being  two  and  a  half  to  four  cwi,  but  sometimes 
above  twelve  tons,)  the  cupola  is  tapped  in  front,  at  a  hole  dose  to  the  bottom,  which  allows  the 
whole  contents  to  run  out^  either  into  ladles,  or,  in  very  large  works,  into  channels  leading  directly  to  the 
moulds.* 

In  pouring  iron,  the  means  of  conveying  the  melted  metal  to  the  flasks,  differ  with  the  quantity.  One 
man  will  carry  from  fifty  to  seventy  pounds  in  a  hand-ladle ;  three  to  five  men  will  carry  from  two  to 
four  cwi  in  a  double  hand-ladle,  or  a  shank;  larger  quantities,  amounting  sometimes  from  ^u^e  to  six 
tons,  are  carried  in  the  crane-ladle.  These  all  possess  one  feature  in  common,  namely,  their  handles  or 
pivots  are  placed  but  slightly  above  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  ladles ;  they  may  therefore  be  tilted 
very  readily,  as  their  fluid  contents,  in  obeying  the  law  of  gravitation,  are  almost  neutral  in  the  operatioD 
of  tilting,  whidi  they  scarcely  assist  or  retanl,  unless  by  mismanagement  the  ladle  is  over-filled,  and 
thus  rendered  top-hea^. 

Ail  these  ladles  are  coated  with  a  thin  layer  of  loam,  and  every  time  before  use,  they  are  brushed 
over  with  blackwash,  and  carefully  dried.  The  hand-ladle  has  a  Iiandle  three  or  four  feet  long,  with  a 
eruieh  or  cross-piece  at  the  end,  which  is  mostly  held  in  the  left  hand  ;  frequently  the  contents  of  half 
a  dozen  or  more  himd-ladles  are  poured  simultaneously  into  the  same  flas^  The  shank  has  a  sjdgle 
handle  on  the  one  side,  and  one  made  in  two  branches  at  the  other,  and  together  they  measure  six  to 
eight  feet  in  length ;  the  tilting  is  completely  under  the  command  of  the  one  or  two  men  at  the  double 
huidle. 

The  crane-ladle  is  carried  from  the  furnace  to  the  mould  by  the  swinging  and  traversing  motions  of 
the  crane,  which  is  similar  to  those  used  at  the  iron-forges,  <&c.,  and  in  very  large  foundries,  the  phm  of 
the  building  is  divided  into  imaginary  squares  with  a  crane  in  the  centre  of  every  sijuare,  so  that  the 
ladle  is  waUced  from  one  to  the  other,  even  to  the  far  end  of  the  shop,  with  great  facility  and  expeditioa 

The  bail,  or  handle  of  the  crane-ladle,  is  fixed  in  its  perpendicular  position  by  the  ffwird^  a  simple 
bolt  which  prevents  the  ladle  from  being  overset  by  accident  until  it  has  reached  its  destination.  Two 
long  handles,  terminating  in  forked  branches,  are  now  fitted  by  their  square  sockets  upon  the  swivels  or 
pivots  of  the  crane-ladle,  and  secured  by  transverse  keys,  after  which  the  guard  is  withdrawn ;  and 
then  two  men  at  the  ladle,  two  others  at  the  crane,  and  one  to  skim  the  dross  from  the  lip  of  the 
ladle,  commonly  suffice  to  manage  two  or  three  tons  and  upwards  of  fluid  iron,  with  great  ease  and 
dexterity.f 

Hie  observations  offered  on  page  250,  respecting  the  temperature  of  the  metal  suitable  to  different 
brass  works,  might  be  here  in  a  great  measure  repeated ;  namely,  that  the  smallest  castings  require 
very  hot  metal,  and  a  gradually  lower  temperature  is  more  suitable  to  works  progressively  heavier,  to 
avoid  their  becoming  sand-burned  or  rough  on  the  face,  from  the  partial  destruction  of  the  mould 

When  cast-iron  is  very  hot,  the  metal  scintillates  most  bcautimlly,  far  more  vividly  than  a  mass  of 
WTOught-iron  raised  above  the  welding  heat ;  as  the  metal  cools,  the  sparks  become  intermittent,  and  at 
last  ue  metal  remains  entirely- quiet,  excepting  a  multitude  of  lines  vibrating  in  all  directions,  as  if  the 
8i2rface  were  covered  with  thousands  of  wire-worms  in  ^eat  activity ;  this  effect  lessens  nndl  the  metal 
solidifies.    The  softest'  iron  shows  most  of  this  play  of  Imes,  or  is  said  to  break  the  best 

Iron  castings  are  generally  much  heavier  than  those  of  brass,  and  the  melting  heat  of  the  metal 
being  considerably  nigher,  the  quantity  of  gas  generated  is  very  much  greater;  additional  care  is 
consequently  reqmred  to  provide  for  its  escape,  or  the  explosions  are  much  more  violent  The  sand  is 
punctured  at  many  places  with  a  fine  wire,  before  the  removal  of  ttie  patterns ;  sometimes  also  more 
coarsely  as  soon  as  tne  metal  has  become  solidified.  The  gases  issuing  from  the  filled  moulds  are  often 
lighted,  either  by  the  red-hot  skimmer,  or  by  a  torch  of  straw  with  which  the  moulds  are  flogged:  this 
lessens  the  accumulation  of  gas  and  the  consequent  risk  of  accident 

The  pouring  of  very  lai^e  objects  in  open  moulds,  such  as  plates,  beams,  and  girders,  is  a  very  beautiful 
and  grand  sight  The  metal  is  led  from  the  furnace,  through  a  gutter  lined  with  sand,  into  a  hip. 
trough  or  «ow,  the  end  of  which  is  closed  with  a  shuttle  ;  when  the  sow  is  full,  the  shuttle  is  raised; 
this  allows  the  metal  to  flow  very  quickly  into  the  mould,  but  enables  it  to  be  kept  back  should  it  be 
unnecessarily  hot ;  the  castings  made  in  open  moulds  are  generally  covered  up  with  sand  as  soon  as 
the  metal  is  set 

The  above,  an?  the  casting  of  smaller  objects,  such  as  flat  plates  in  open  moulds,  may  appear  amoogss 
the  most  certain  modes  of  procuring  sound  castings ;  but  unless  the  -air  be  well  draton  m)m  the  lower 
surfaces,  they  will  become  noney-combed  or  full  of  air-bubbles.  This  defect  is  av<Hded  by  making  the 
sand-bed  sufficiently  porous,  and  pricking  it  with  many  holes  just  below  the  surface,  to  serve  as 
horizontal  air-drains.]: 

defenee  to  the  metal  beneath.  When  first  raised  ttom  the  eea-water,  tho  phimbago  beoomee  exceedinglj  hoi  from  tbo 
ACtk»  of  the  atmosphere ;  it  maj  be  cut  with  a  knifb  like  an  ordinaiv  peocil.— Minutes  of  OonveraatioD,  but  Gw.  Eogineen, 
filh  Feb.  1842. 

*  The  fumaoe  is  not  unfl^queDthr  tapped  vhllst  the  charge  of  metal  is  belnff  meltod,  and  in  such  cases  vben  Ibe 
required  quantity  has  been  removed  into  the  ladles,  the  fireman  reetops  the  tapHnoIe  by  a  conical  plug  of  day  oo  the 
end  of  a  wooden  bar;  the  process  is  called  botUng-j  and  requires  a  dexterous  hand,  or  tho  whole  contents  of  the  ftmace 
may  escape. 

t  Mr.  Nasmyth  has  added  to  the  pirot  of  the  hvge  crane-handle,  a  tangent-screw  and  wormowh«el,  by  which  it  may  be 
Kradually  tUted  by  one  man  standing  directly  in  flront  at  anv  convenient  distance ;  and  another  man  skUns  the  metal  tfj  a 
kind  of  throttle-valve  coated  with  day,  which  sweeps  into  the  lip  of  the  hidle,  and  keeps  back  the  stdlage :  the  axis  of  the 
skimmer  is  o<mtinued  as  a  long  rod,  at  right  ans^ea  .o  Uie  first,  and  also  terminating  in  a  cross.  By  these  arrangemeott  siqr 
precise  quautity  of  metal  can  be  delivered,  and  the  risk  of  acddent  scaroelv  exists. 

t  In  costing  lead,  tin,  &c  on  a  flat  metallic  pkUe,  the  formation  of  air-bubbles  is  lessened  by  placing  a  sheet  of  irj 
paper  on  the  plate ;  it  appears  to  keep  down  any  little  bubbles  of  air  or  vapor,  and  to  provkle  a  thin  channd  tor  tbeir 
escape. 

But  the  most  perfect  example  of  a  porous  mould  is  that  invented  by  Lord  Bosse,  to  avoid  the  Ibrmation  of  ti^ 
bubbles  in  those  speculums  which  are  cast  in  open  moukls.  The  plate,  or  bed  of  the  mould,  consists  of  a  great  number 
sf  slips  of  hoQp4ron  placed,  edgewise  and  in  contact;  they  are  screwed  tight  within  a  ftame,  and  are  then  tuniod  ins 
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A  fiur  greater  number  of  works  are  cast  in  close  moulds,  and  in  the  horizontal  position ;  the  propor- 
tkmte  quantity  of  metal  is  carried  to  them  in  ladles :  skimmers  are  held  to  the  ups  of  the  moulds  at 
tbe  time  of  pouring,  to  keep  back  all  the  sullage  or  drosa  The  number,  position,  and  height  of  the 
nuiners,  are  determined  by  circumstances;  generally  not  less  than  two  apertures  are  provided,  the 
first  for  the  enfery  of  the  metal,  the  second  for  the  escape  of  the  air,  and  to  allow  the  metal  to  Jhw 
through  the  mouM  and  carry  off  the  sullage. 

Sometimes  in  heavy  castmgs,  in  addition  to  the  runners,  one  or  more  large  heads  or  feeds  are  made 
at  the  upper  part,  to  supply  fluid  iron  as  the  metal  shrinks  in  the  act  of  soUdifying ;  and  in  some  such 
eases  the  feoa  is  pumped^  by  moving  an  iron  rod  up  and  down  in  the  feed  to  keep  Qie  metal  in  motion, 
80  that  ftv  a  time  the  metal  may  freely  enter  and  the  air  escape,  to  increase  the  general  soundness  of 
the  mass.  The  pumping  should,  however,  be  discontinued  the  moment  the  motal  begins  to  stiffen  and 
dog  the  iron  roo,  or  m  other  words  to  crystallize,  otherwise  mischief  instead  of  benefit  will  accrue. 

Works  which  are  required  to  be  particularly  sound,  as  some  cylinders,  pipes,  shafts,  and  pluiwers,' 
are  cast  vertically ;  the  moulds  are  sunk  in  the  earth,  and  well  rammed  to  enable  them  to  withstandf  the 
great  pressure  of  the  fluid  column,  without  becoming  strained  or  bursting  open.  Such  objects  are 
moolded  and  poured  with  a  head,  or  an  additional  portion  about  one-third  the  length  of  the  finished 
casting,  as  mentioned  in  respect  to  brass  giuis. 

In  pouring  cylinders  of  tolerably  large  size,  the  metal  is  conducted  :i:£a  the  sow  through  two  sunk 
passages  with  side  branches,  entermg  the  mould  in  the  direction  of  tangents  about  one-thu-d  from  the 
bottom ;  these  keep  the  metal  in  ciroilation,  and  assist  the  rise  of  the  sulUige.  Cylinders  are  also  noured 
through  holes  in  the  loam-cake,  other  apertures  being  always  provided  in  it  for  the  escape  of  the  air. 
Beneath  the  iron  plate  upon  which  the  mould  is  buUt^  is  placed  a  central  mass  of  haybands,  in  order 
that  the  air  may  nave  free  passage  to  collect^  and  then  to  escape  upwards  to  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
through  one,  two,  three,  or  more  internal  or  external  tubes,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  thick  cylinders 
for  hydrostatic  presses  are  closed  at  one  end,  and  those  cast  with  the  mouth  downwards  require  an 
dr^abe  bent  at  each  end,  to  lead  from  the  core  beneath  the  casting  to  the  smiace  of  the  earth;  tlie 
gas  drives  out  in  a  stream,  and  is  immediately  ignited  like  a  great  torch :  others  prefer  casting  them 
with  the  mouth  upwards,  in  order  that  less  ri^  may  exist  of  locking  up  air  within  the  casting. 

For  the  very  heaviest  works,  the  three  or  four  furnaces  are  usualfy  tapped  at  the  same  moment ;  the 
stream  from  every  one  is  conducted  through  a  sand-trough,  and  they  all  unite  in  one  great  trunk  leading 
to  the  mould. 

In  pouring  some  of  the  largest  cylinders,  the  trough  is  led  entirely  round  the  top  of  the  loam-mou)d ; 
vid  from  the  circular  channel,  sometimes  as  many  as  thirty  runners,  every  one  of  which  is  stopped  by 
1  shoTel  held  by  a  man  or  a  boy,  descend  to  the  mould,  and  as  many  air-holes  are  made  between  the 
ingatea.  When  the  foreman  sees  that  all  the  furnaces  are  in  full  run,  and  that  the  channels  are  well 
supplied,  he  gives  the  word,  "up  shovels;'*  they  rise  at  the  instant,  and  allow  the  molten  stream  to 
deposite  itself  in  its  temporary  resting-place. 

At  the  time  the  cylinder  is  poured,  all  the  precautions  explamed  in  the  note,  p.  257,  are  necessary  to 
gire  the  mould  sufficient  strength  to  resist  tne  pressure  of  the  fluid  metal ;  but  as  soon  as  it  becomes 
set,  the  conditions  are  altered,  and  this  resistance  must  be  removed  from  the  inner  surfSace,  that  the 
erlinder  may  shrink,  in  coolii^f,  without  restraint  or  fi«cture.  Accordingly,  after  three  or  four  hours' 
tune,  all  the  diametrical  iron  stays  are  knocked  away  by  a  vertical  weight  or  monkey,  and  men  descend 
by  iron  ladders  into  the  cylinder,  to  break  down  the  brick  core.  The  heat  is  so  terrific,  that  they  can 
only  endure  it  for  a  minute  or  so  at  a  time,  but  stiU  the  precaution  is  imperative :  and  even  in  com- 
paratively small  castings  of  hollow  objects,  such  as  cylinaers,  pans,  and  boxes,  it  is  desirable  to  break 
down  the  cores,  to  prevent  the  castings  from  scoring  or  breaking. 

Although  some  u-on  castings  employed  for  bridges,  girders,  and  even  for  machinery,  require  the 
enormous  Quantities  of  uron  referred  to,  on  the  other  hand  this  useful  metal  is  employed  for  exceedinglj 
%ht  and  beautiful  castings,  abundant  examples  of  which  may  be  seen  in  the  Berlin  ornaments  and 
^uns.*  The  links  of  most  of  the  Berlin  chains  are  connected  with  wroughtriron  wire,  but  Figs.  841, 
§42,  represent  a  chain  made  entirely  by  the  process  of  casting. 

tfB^Ui  (be  required  carve ;  by  this  arraDgemeot  interstioes  exist  at  nearly  every  point  through  which  the  air  may  eecape 


Specotitni  metal  is  perhaps  Che  moat  untractable  of  any  of  the  alloys,  and  it  serves  to  illustrate  in  a  most  suilcing  manner 
BUBf  of  the  effects  that  occur  in  caaUnga  generally.  Small  epeculuma  are  cast  in  sand;  as  soon  as  they  are  set,  the  sand- 
on  it  poshed  oat  of  the  aperture,  in  such  as  are  intended  for  Gregorian  telescopes,  to  enable  them  to  contract  -without 
ftMtore,  and  tlie  red-hot  disk  is  surrounded  by  ignited  woodHuhes  or  any  very  bad  conductor,  to  delay  the  cooling. 

IlKae  precautionB  entirely  ihil  with  huge  speculums,  as  their  margins  solkliiy  the  firat,  and  from  th»  absence  of  ductility, 
tke  eeotral  pota  tear  away  in  the  act  of  contraction,  and  the  mase  becomes  rent  or  flawed.  Lord  Bosse  oonddered 
(hii  ftactnre  woold  be  avoided  by  cooling  the  speculuma  in  wdform  layers  from  below  upwards,  (»r  aa  it  were  in  infinitely 
Ikm  taminae,  and  he  therefore  first  employed  iron  moulds  which  mete  cooled  by  a  stream  of  water  projected  against  their 
ander  soiftcea ;  thin  partially  answered  with  smaU  speculuma,  but  with  thoee  of  18  inches  diameter  It  ahnoat  always  fUled, 
M  the  monld  cracked  before  the  metal  was  congealed.  A  general  source  of  (kilure  waa  the  non-eacape  of  air;  thla  caused 
tbe  lower  auHhoe  to  be  f^ll  of  air-bubbles,  which  it  was  tedious  to  grind  out. 

Ibe  phn  ulttmately  adopted  was  the  porous  hoop4ion  mould,  with  a  marghial  ring  of  sand;  the  mould  was  heated  to 
tbout  812P  F.;  It  waa  filled  very  quickly,  and  the  moment  the  metal  was  aoUdlfied,  it  waa  drawn  into  an  annealing  oven 
jveriooaly  heated  to  about  the  same  temperature  as  the  casting;  so  that  for  small  reflectoxa  of  nhie  inchea  diameter,  the 
eDobg  niight  be  extended  over  about  three  daya,  and  for  large  ones  of  thirty-six  inchea  diameter,  over  about  fourteen  daya ; 


impa  '^On  the  Reflecthig  Telescope,'*  pp.  503  to  I 

nd  pnaicssea  Dearly  the  same  intereat  for  the  gen 

*  We  have  aeen  some  of  thcae  gems  of  art  in 


is  quite  a  atody  for  thoee  interested  In  tne  oonatmctlon  of  teleecopesi 
general  mechanist. 


with  thoe  precMittona^  the^procesa  was  mdformly  auccoeefDl.— Sm  Tkans.  Royal^  Soc^  1840,  pj^  51(^11.    The  whole_of  the 

^  )  general 

9  have  aeen  some  of  thcae  gems  of  art  in  the  condition  In  which  they  left  the  moulder*8  hands,  and  also  a  portion 
•f  the  sand  employed:  notwithstanding  the  minute  aize  of  the  castings,  some  of  them  are  quite  hollow,  aa  if  stamped 
oat  of  thin  eleel  metal. 

ftofesBor  Ehrenberg  saya,  that  the  hfon  employed  for  them  is  made  from  a  bog4ron  ore,  and  that  the  aand  ia  a  kind  of 
MpoU,  also  conteining  iron:  both  are  enthnely  constituted  of  various  kinds  of  animalculea,  aeveral  of  which  are  foond, 
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CENTRE  OF  GRAVITY. 


Its  length  is  4  feet  10  inches,  it  oonnsts  of  about  180  Unks,  and  weighs  Ij-oz.  aToirdaiK>i&  It'jrasthni 
made ;  the  larger  links  a  a  were  first  cast  separately ;  a  solid  model  of  the  chain  abont  eight  inches  long, 
with  core  prints,  as  in  fig.  842,  was  tiien  monlded ;  the  links  a,  previoosly  smoked  to  prevent  the  adh»' 

MS. 


lion  of  the  metal,  were  first  laid  in  the  mould,  and  aT.  erwards  the  sand-cores  h  hy  and  a  separate  ninner 
was  made  to  every  one  of  the  small  links  c  c,  so  as  to  unite  the  whole  when  poured. 

CEMENT.     See  Mortar. 

CENTRES.     See  Bridges. 

CENTRE  OF  GRAVITY.  The  forces  with  which  all  bodies  tend  to  fall  to  the  earth  may  be  considered 
parallel;  hence,  every  body  may  be  considered  as  acted  on  by  a  system  of  parallel  forces,  who«  re- 
sultant may  be  found ;  and  these  forces,  in  all  positions  of  the  body,  act  on  the  same  points  in  the  same 
vertical  direction.  There  is,  therefore,  in  every  body  a  point,  through  which  the  resultant  always  passes, 
in  whatever  position  it  is  placed.  This  point  is  called  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  body.  The  centre  of 
gravity  of  a  uniform  cylinder  or  prism  is  in  its  axis,  and  at  the  middle  of  its  length ;  of  a  right  cone  or 
pyramid  it  is  also  in  the  axis,  but  at  one-fourth  of  die  height  from  the  base. 

To  ascertain  mechanically  the  position  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  body  (Figs.  843,  844).  Suspend 
the  body  by  a  string  from  the  point  Q  (fig.  848),  and  let  Q  R  be  the  direction  of  the  line  when  plomb ; 
now  the  only  forces  by  which  the  body  is  acted  on  are  the  weights  of  its  different  parts  and  the  tension  of 
the  string ;  the  former  may  be  replaced  by  their  resultant.  Since  the  body  is  in  equilibrium,  the  resultant 
and  the  tension  must  act  in  opposite  directions,  and  in  the  same  straight  line  Q  R.  But  as  the  rpsnltant 
must  alwi^  pass  through  the  centre  of  gravity,  the  centre  of  gravity  mast  be  in  the  line  Q,  R.  Mark  the 
direction  Q  R,  and  suspend  from  another  point  P.     The  centre  of  gravity,  by  similar  reasoning,  must  b« 


FIs.848. 


Fig.  814 


Fig.  845. 


FIg84e. 


in  the  line  P  M,  and  can  only  be,  therefore,  at  the  intersection  G  of  the  two  h'nos.  Or,  balance  tiiehody 
upon  the  edge  of  a  bench  till  it  be  just  on  the  point  of  falling  off;  then  mark  a  line  along  it  by  the  edge 
of  the  bench ;  do  the  same  in  another  position  of  the  body,  and  the  centre  of  gravity  in  the  body  will  bo 
in  a  line  and  perpendicukr  to  the  point  of  intersection.  The  centre  of  gravity  of  a  straight  line  lies  in 
its  middle.  For  bodies  whose  points  are  regular  and  the  substance  homogeneous,  the  centre  of  graritj 
is  determined  by  certain  geometrical  rules.  The  centre  of  gravity  of  a  cylinder  is  evidently  the 
middle  of  its  axis ;  and  whenever  a  body  possesses  a  centre  of  figure^  t.  «.  a  point  so  situated  that  eveiy 
plane  which  can  be  conceived  to  pass  through  it  must  bisect  the  body,  this  point  is  the  centre  of  gravity 
(supposing  the  body  to  be  of  uniform  density).  Moreover,  whenever  a  body  has  an  aril  of  figure,  that 
is,  a  Ixne^  every  plane  passing  through  which  bisects  the  body,  then  the  centre  of  gravity  must  be  some- 
where m  that  line.  Consequently,  when  the  body  has  more  than  one  such  axis,  the  centre  must  be  found 
at  their  intersection.  Eveiy  pyramid  or  cone  has  its  centre  of  gravity  at  i  of  its  height,  from  the  base,— 
every  paraboloid  at  ^  of  its  htight^-'—eyerj  hemisphere  or  henuspheroid  at  i, — a  hemicylinder  at  4244  of  its 
radius  from  the  axis  of  the  cylinder.  To  find  the  distance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  any  teffment  of 
a  disc  or  cylinder^  from  the  axis,  divide  the  cube  of  the  chord  by  12  times  the  area  of  the  segment.  To 
find  the  same  in  a  sectoTf  multiply  twice  the  chord  by  the  radius  and  divide  by  three  times  the  arc.  The 
eentre  of  gravity  is  not  necessarily  in  the  body,  but  may  be  in  some  adjoining  space.  This  is  obviously 
the  case  with  a  rinff,  an  en^y  box,  and,  in  general,  any  hollow  vessel. 

Centrcharyc  theorem,  or  Method  cf  Guldinus,  These  centres  of  gravity  of  lines  or  surfaces  (which  can 
be  found  approximately  by  experiments  on  thin  wires  or  plates)  afford  an  easy  means  of  solving  certam 
aseful  problems  in  mensuration,  the  solution  of  which  deductively  (or  by  pure  mathematics)  would  b€ 
extrem'ely  difficult,  if  not  impossible.    For  instance,  any  solid  of  revolution^  however  complex  or  irrego 
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hi  Hi  outline,  may  have  both  its  solidity  and  its  snperficial  contents  found  by  the  following  Tery  simple 
me^M^  Let  847  be  the  solid,  and  ABDE  its  half  sections,  or  that 
pUoefigora  which,  in  reyolving  it>nnd  the  line  A£  as  an  axis,  would 
reqnire  a  qpace  equal  and  similar  to  the  solid^-or,  as  it  is  commonly 
expressed,  would  generate  the  tolid.  Cut  out  this  figure  in  some  thin 
robsttnce  of  uniform  thickness,  and  by  suspending  it  as  above  de- 
scribed, find  its  centre  of  gravity,  which  we  will  suppose  to  be  C.  Now 
the  volume  of  this  solid  is  equal  to  the  product  of  the  area  ABED  + 
into  the  circumference  described  by  the  point  C,  (which  circumference 
win  of  course  be  found  by  applying  the  well-known  multiplier, 
8-14159,  &c.  to  twice  the  distance  of  C  from  the  axis  c.  Again,  to  find 
the  smface  of  the  solid  or  of  any  portion  of  it,  as  formed  by  the 
revohition  of  the  whole  or  any  portion  of  the  curve  ABED,  bend  a 

wire  into  the  form  of  that  portion  required.  Find  its  centre  of  gravity,  then  the  surface  generated  by  the 
revolution  =  its  length  +  the  path  described  by  its  centre  of  gravity.  A  body,  when  placed  on  a  hori- 
Eoottl  plane,  will  faff  over  unless  the  vertical  line  passing  through  its  centre  of  gravity  fall  within  the 
baw;  thus  in  Fig.  845,  the  body  will  stand  firmly,  whereas  in  Fig.  846  it  must  manifestly  tumble  over, 
Persons  who  cany  loads  adjust  theur  position  so  that  the  common  centre  of  gravity  of  the  load  and  of  the 
bodj  ihall  fall  wtthm  the  area  bounded  by  their  feet  The  lower  the  centre  of  gravity,  and  the  more 
extended  the  base,  the  more  stable  the  position  of  the  body,  and  the  more  difficult  to  be  overturned^ 

CHAiH,  in  surveying,  is  a  lineal  measure,  consisting  of  a  certain  number  of  iron  links,  usually  100, 
raring  to  take  the  dimensions  of  fields,  &c  :  at  every  tenth  link  is  usually  fastened  a  small  brass  plate, 
with  a  figure  engraved  upon  it,  or  else,  cut  into  different  shapes,  to  show  how  many  links  it  is  from  one 
end  of  the  chain. 

CHAIN  CABLE.  Iron  cables  were  first  proposed  as  a  substitute  for  hempen  cables  by  Mr.  Slater  in 
1808,  but  thejr  were  first  employed  by  Capt.  Brown  of  the  W.  I.  Service,  in  1811.  It  was  at  first  sup- 
poaed  by  the  mventor,  that  a  certain  degree  of  elasticity  must  be  given  to  the  chain  cable,  so  that  a  sudden 
stnm  should  not  break  it  With  this  view  the  links  of  the  chain  were  twisted  about  half  way  round,  so 
that  when  the  strain  took  place,  the  links  by  yielding  a  little,  or  partly  untwisting,  might  produce  an 
effect  somewhat  similar  to  the  natural  elasticity  of  hemp.  It  is  found,  however,  that  when  a  certain 
leoffth  ia  let  out,  the  weight  of  the  long  catenary  curve  affords  an  elastic  tension,  or  play  to  the  ship, 
under  the  pressure  of  the  wind.  The  dead  strain  upon  the  anchor  is  thus  reduced,  and  sudden  strains 
upon  the  flukes  or  arms,  thus  in  a  great  measure  obviated.  The  best  iron  cables  are  chains  made  of 
liikks,  bound  and  braced  by  rods  across  the  middle.  It  is  found  that  the  ends  of  the  Jinks  wear  out 
mnch  quicker  than  the  sides,  and  they  are  therefore  made  considerably  stouter  at  the  ends  than  in  the 
middle.  Mr.  Hawkes,  iron  manufacturer,  patented  an  invention  in  1828,  for  thickening  the  ends  of  the 
Imks  at  the  point  where  the  greatest  friction,  and  wear  takes  place.  The  improved  links  are  formed 
£pom  cylindncal  bars,  formed  either  by  rolling,  swageing,  or  stamping  u-ith  projections  or  swells  placed 
it  soch  distances  on  the  bar,  as  to  come  exacdy  opposite  each  other  when  the  bar  is  turned  into  a  link, 
bj  which  means  the  ends  are  made  thicker  than  the  sides.  The  best  form  of  links  is  an  oval  with  a 
broad  headed  stay  in  the  middle,  to  prevent  it  from  collapsing  or  shutting  up,  under  a  heavy  strain. 
Another  advantage  of  this  stay  is,  that  it  prevents  the  different  links  from  entering  each  other,  and 
thereby  entangling  the  cable. 

As  it  is  frequently  necessary  to  sever  the  cable,  provision  is  made 
for  the  purpose,  by  means  of  a  bolt  and  shackle  at  every  one  or  two 
fathoms,  so  Uiat  by  striking  out  the  bolt  the  cable  is  parted  with 
ease.     See  Proving  Machine. 

The  accompanying  is  a  table  of  the  breaking  proof  of  chain  cablea, 
and  o^  the  iron  used  in  their  construction. 
CHAIRS.    See  Railroads. 
CHARCOAL.    See  Iron. 
CHIMNEYS.     See  Boilers. 
CHISELS.    See  Ccrnxo  Toous. 
CHRONOMETERS.     See  Watches. 

CHAIN  PUMP.  A  macliine  for  raising  water ;  it  consists  of  a  series 
of  pistons  or  round  plates  of  metal,  set  at  certain  and  regular  intervais 
on  an  endless  chain,  which  nearly  fit  the  calibre  of  the  tubes  in  which 
they  work.  Putting  the  chaiu  in  motion,  supposing  the  bottom  of 
it  to  dip  into  the  water  of  a  well,  each  piston  will  enclose  above  it  a 
certain  quantity  of  water,  and  bear  this  water  to  the  top,  where  it  overflows  into  a  cistern  prepared  to 
leoeiveit 

CHAMFEIR.  An  edge  or  arris,  taken  off  equally  on  the  two  sides  which  form  it,  leaves  what  is  called 
a  chamfered  edge.    If  taken  off  more  on  one  side  than  the  other,  it  is  said  to  be  splayed  or  bevelled. 
CIRCULAR  SAWS.    See  Saws. 

CIRCULAR  SAW  for  Cutting  Veneers,  The  object  of  tliis  machine  is  to  cut  up  logs  of  fine  wood 
into  slices  or  leaves  for  purposes  of  veneering.  From  ten  to  sixteen  of  these  slices  may  be  cut  firom 
an  iDch  of  wood ;  and  considering  that  the  logs  are  from  9  to  86  inches  broad,  some  idea  may  be  formea 
of  the  nicety  of  the  operation,  and  of  the  steadiness  and  rigidity  of  parts  required  in  the  machine  for 
the  eflScient  discharge  of  its  functions. 

The  principal  feature  of  the  machine  is  a  drcular  saw,  marked  hh  in  the  cuts,  which  is  built  in  seg- 
ments upon  a  strong,  rigid,  cast-iron  frame  A,  which,  it  will  be  observed  from  the  sections  and  the  plan, 
ooQsists  of  a  series  of  arms  radiating  from  a  central  eye,  di^ed  in  form,  like  an  ordinary  carnag«- 
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wheel,  and  flanged  on  the  hollow  side,  to  secure  rigidity ;  these  amis  terminate  in  a  broad,  flat  ring, 
upon  which  the  segments  of  the  saw  are  fiEutened  by  means  of  short  countersunk  screws,  as  exhibited 
in  Fig.  882.  The  saw-frame,  as  it  may  be  termed,  is  hung  upon  a  strong  shaft  P,  which  runs  in  bear- 
ings bcated  on  wall-plates,  secured  to  a  foundation  by  holding-down  bolts.  Upon  the  same  shaft  are 
hung  the  driving-pulleys  B  B,  whence  the  motion  of  the  machine  is  derived. 

While  the  axis  of  the  saw-frame  remains  stationary  during  the  operation  of  the  machine,  the  log  of 
wood  C,  which  is  being  cut  up,  is  urged  forward  against  the  saw  oy  a  gradual  progressive  motioo, 
being  fixed  for  the  purpose  on  a  sliding  carriage  D  £  G,  moved  by  a  self-acting  apparatus. 

FuBt  of  all,  the  carnage  runs  upon  two  parallel  rails  T  R,  bedded  on  two  longitudinal  square  tini> 


bers,  and  firmly  bolted  down  to  them.  The  lower  part  of  the  carriage  G,  slides  on  these  rails  at  thn* 
surfaces  of  contact  on  each  rail,  as  may  be  seen  in  Fig.  882.  The  upper  part  of  the  carriage  E  is  hdd 
down  to  the  part  G  by  means  of  dovetail  bevel  surfaces,  where  a  broad  piece  of  metal  is  introduced 
between  the  snug  cast  on  the  end  of  the  piece  G  and  the  bevel  edge  of  the  piece  E,  and  bolted  down 
to  G,  thereby  holding  down  the  piece  E  to  G — admittmg  also  of  a  transverse  sliding  motion  of  the 
jjiece  E ;  (see  Fig.  882.)  From  the  piece  E,  three  flanged  arms  are  erected,  to  whiA  is  bolted  the 
timber  frame  D,  on  whidi  is  immediately  sustained  the  log  0.  The  frame  D  consists  of  two  longitudiiial 
square  timbers,  the  lower  one  of  which,  as  shown  in  Fig.  880,  rests  upon  short  flanges  projecting  from 
the  faces  of  the  arms  of  the  piece  E,  and  is  thus  prevented  from  sliding  down;  these  timbers  are 
connected  by  a  series  of  spars,  checked  at  both  ends  into  the  timbers.  The  spars  are  finished  fliKh 
on  their  exterior  surface,  on  which  they  receive  the  log  C,  which  adheres  to  them  by  mean^  of  a  film 
of  glue  interposed.  The  spars  are  set  at  an  inclination  backwards,  as  they  are  thus  more  directly  m 
tho  line  in  which  the  strain  comes  upon  theuL 

The  self-acting  motion  for  moving  the  sliding  carriage,  and  thereby  feeding  the  saw,  is  driven  from 
the  main  shaft.  A  rack  H  fixed  on  the  under  side  of  the  carriage,  is  driven  by  a  pinion  on  the  end  <^ 
the  horizontal  shaft  T,  Fig.  880,  upon  whidi  the  triple-grooved  pulleys  M'O  run  loose,  ready  to  be 
catched  alternately  by  the  sliding-clutch  V.  The  pulleys  M  are  driven  by  the  pulleys  K  on  the  end 
of  the  mam  shaft,  the  motion  being  reduced  by  means  of  the  intermediate  pulleys  L.  The  pulleys  0 
are  driven  directly  by  the  pulleys  N  on  the  main  shaft  The  pulleys  K  L  M  are  those  which  feed  the 
taw,  (he  band  K  L  crossing  itself  and  L  M  bemg  an  open  band.    The  pulleys  N  O  reverse  the  motion 
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of  the  log-frame,  and  carry  bock  the  log  to  prepare  it  for  a  sacceeding  cut    Three  different  speeds  are 
provided  in  these  pulleys. 

The  motioii  for  feemng  the  saw  transversely — ^that  is,  for  shifting  the  log  in  the  direction  of  its 
beidth,  in  setting  it  for  another  cut^is  effected  by  the  screws  SS,  the  bearings  of  which  are  fixed 
X  the  sole  O,  and  their  screwed  parts  working  in  nuts  fixed  on  the  piece  K  On  these  screws,  worm- 
wheels  are  fixed,  driyen  by  worms  on  a  horizontal  shaft,  which  again  is  driven  by  hand,  by  means  of  a 
pair  of  small  meter  wheeb— all  which  is  represented  in  the  plan,  Fig.  881.  The  lateral  motion  of  the 
piece  £  is  directed  by  the  bevel  surfieu^s  between  which  it  is  confined. 


Adion  of  the  Machine. — ^The  log  being  fixed  to  the  firame  D  E,  and  the  end  ot  it  adjusted  in  contact 
vith  the  ed^e  of  the  saw,  by  means  of  the  longitudinal  and  transverse  sliding-surfoces  already  described, 
fte  dutch  V  is  geered  with  the  pulleys  M,  the  driving-bands  being  shifted  to  the  proper  speeds.  The 
drivinff-belt  is  then  shifted  to  the  dnving-pullegr  B,  and  the  saw  is  caused  to  revolve  at  a  high  speed, 
the  self-acting  motion  at  the  same  time  urging  forward  the  log.  The  veneer,  as  it  separates,  glides  off 
the  hack  of  the  saw-frame,  as  shown  at  F  m  Fig.  881,  and,  when  cut  of^  is  carried  away.  The  clutch 
V  is  then  reversed  into  geer  with  the  pulleys  O :  thus  the  motion  of  the  sliding-carriaffe  is  reversed, 
and  the  log  is  returned  to  its  first  position  in  fi-ont  of  tiie  saw.  The  clutch  is  then  entirefy  disengaged, 
and  the  transyerse  motion  is  &pphed  to  the  frame  D  E,  by  which  the  loff  is  shifted  in  firont  of  the  saw, 
b  readioefls  for  the  next  cut  The  clutch  V  18  now  engaged  with  the  pimeys  M,  and  the  process  is  re- 
peated as  already  described. 
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The  speed  at  which  the  saw  is  driyen  is  about  180  revolationa  per  minute,  which  with  a  diameter  d 
twelve  feet,  gives  a  velocitj  of  6*784  feet  in  that  unit  of  time.  The  feed-motion  for  that  velocity  is 
about  )  inch  for  every  revolution  of  the  saw,  making  11^  feet  per  minute  of  veneer  cut  The  feed- 
motion  is,  however,  modified  according  to  the  quality  of  the  lo^  under  operation :  often  it  does  not 
exceed  a  half  of  that  stated;  and  in  some  miUs  the  velocity  of  the  saw  is  also  less. 
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Literal  Refereneet^ — A,  the  saw-frame,  with  the  saw  h  h  attached  to  it 

B  B,  the  fast  and  loose  pulleys  on  the  saw-frame  shaft 

0,  the  log  which  is  to  b«  cut  into  veneers. 

D,  the  timber-frame  to  which  the  log  is  attached. 

£,  the  cast-iron  frame  to  which  D  is  bolted,  which  slides  laterally  under  dovetail  surfaces. 

F,  the  veneer  as  it  comes  from  the  saw,  gliding  off  the  saw-frame. 

G,  the  lewcr  part  of  the  slidmg-carriage,  which   slides  longitudinally  on  rails  laid  ca  tlni 
Dcrs. 

II,  the  rack  attached  to  the  sliding-carriage,  and  driven  by  a  pinion  on  the  shaft  of  the  feediqg 
>pparatus. 
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E,  groored  pullers  oo  the  end  of  the  main  shaft, 
for  dnfiz^  the  feed-motion. 

L,  intermediate  pulleys,  driven  by  the  pulleys 
K. 

M,  puUeys  loose  on  the  pinion  shafts  driven  by 
thepnlleyBL 

IT,  pulleys  on  the  main  shaft,  for  reversing  the 
motioo  of  the  log. 

0,  polleTB  loose  on  the  pinion  shaft,  driven  by 
the  polleys  N. 

P,  the  saw-frame  shaft 

RT.kogitudinal  slides  on  which  the  sliding- 
frune  b  moved. 

S^  screw  and  wheel  motion  for  shifting  the  log- 
frune  laterally. 

y,  the  dutdi  carried  round  with  the  shaft  on 
vloch  it  slides,  so  that  it  may  be  put  in  geer 
vith  the  loose  pulleys  M  O,  alternately. 

Sammll  Rollers  for  Planks.— Fig.  883  repre- 
NDtsan  arrangement  for  steadying  the  planks 
or  logs  as  they  are  moved  forward  in  saw-mills. 

A  A,  are  adjusting-screws,  working  in  nuts 
fixed  on  the  frame  of  uie  machine,  for  setting  the 
roller-frame  against  the  logs. 

BB^  are  adjusting-screws  for  setting  the  plank- 
fruneHa 

G  0,  pbdiing-screws,  acting  by  the  intervention 
of  krers  upon  the  rollers. 

DD,  levers  jointed  to  the  roller-frame,  trans- 
mittiog  the  pressure  of  the  screws  G  C  to  the 
rollers. 

EE,  spring-levers  intermediate  between  the 
Kievs  C  and  the  levers  D. 

F6,  F  G,  the  soles  of  the  roller-frames,  guided 
n  their  traverse  motion  by  dovetail  surfaces  upon 
HH. 

H  H,  the  plank-frames,  into  the  ends  of  which 
ire  inserted  the  screws  B  R 

1 1,  dotch-frames,  through  which  the  journals 
of  the  rollers  pass ;  they  transmit  the  pressure  of 
the  levers  D  D  to  the  rollers. 

RR,  the  rollers  which  press  the  planks  against 
the  uprights  S  S,  and  steady  their  motion ;  the 
ods  of  their  journals  move  in  grooves  in  the 
filming  FG.FG. 

SS,  uprights  rising  from  the  plank-frames 
HH,  against  which  the  planks  are  held  by  the 
rollers. 

CLOTHING  BOILERS  AND  CYLINDERS, 
mingfud  from.    See  Management  of  Engines. 

CLOTH-SHEARING  MACHINE.  Invented 
bjr  HatoQ  D.  Whipple,  of  Lowell,  Mass.,  for 
shearing  cotton  dotn,  or  preparing  it  for  being 
pdnted 

Fig.  884  denotes  a  top  view  of  the  machine ;  

%  885  is  an  elevation  of  one  side  of  it ;  Fig. 

^  is  an  elevation  of  the  other  side  of  it ;  Fig.  887  is  a  central  vertical  and  longitudinal  section  of  it ; 

r»^888  is  an  elevation  of  the  front  end ;  and  Fig.  889  is  an  elevation  of  the  rear  end 

The  machine  to  be  described  is  calculated  to  remove  from  the  surface  of  calico  or  cotton  cloth  tho 
fene,  nan,  knots,  or  other  matters  which  are  usually  taken  off  by  the  process  of  picking  by  hand,  and 
ngeing  Dy  hot  rolls  or  plates,  or  the  flame  of  gas. 

Mr.  Wbpple  does  not  confine  his  invention  to  the  shearing  of  cotton  cloth  alone,  as  it  may  often  be 
°>ed  to  good  advantage  on  many  other  thin  cloths,  such  as  mouslin  de  laine,  for  instance. 

In  the  drawing,  A  denotes  me  frame-work  of  the  machine  constructed  of  iron,  wood,  or  any  other 
raitaUe  material ;  B  is  the  driving-shaft  extending  across  the  frame,  and  made  to  run  in  proper  boxes ; 
C  is  a  fii5t  pulley,  and  D  a  looee  pulley  arranged  on  the  shafts  motion  being  given  to  said  shaft  by  the 
l^elt,  from  the  driving  power  being  made  to  operate  on  ihe  &st  pulley ;  E  F  G  H  are  four  senes  oi 
wrolving  helical  shearing-cutters  applied  to,  or  arranged  respectively  on  horizontal  shafl^  I K  L  M, 
^»ho9e  journals  are  supported  in  boxes  N  N  N,  Ac  Beneath  each  of  these  series  of  cutters  is  one  of  a 
•eries  of  blades  or  horizontal  knives  000,  (to,  which  is  attached  to  a  head-piece  or  holder  P.  The  ends 
of  the  said  head-piece  have  adjusting-screws  Q  R,  Q  R,  applied  to  them  in  such  manner  as  to  admit  of 
the  correct  adjustment  of  the  holder  P,  and  blade  O,  with  respect  to  the  rotating  hehcal  cutters  over  and 
in  advance  of  them.     At  some  cstance  in  front  of  each  of  the  blades  0  0,  is  a  rule  or  ledge  S,  whos« 
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upper  edge  is  placed  somewhat  above  the  under  surface  of  the  knife  or  blade  0 ;  the  position  of  sak' 
rule  S,  and  the  top  of  it  with  respect  to  the  cutters  and  blades,  being  as  seen  in  the  drawings.  Each  oi 
the  series  of  revolving  cutters  has  a  pulley  T  fixed  on  it  There  is  a  driving-pulley  V  on  the  driving- 
ehaft  A  belt  V  passes  around  the  said  pullev  V,  and  the  two  middle  pulleys  T  T,  as  seen  in  Hg.  885. 
It  is  by  means  of  the  said  pulleys  and  belts,  that  the  several  series  of  nelical  cutters  are  put  in 
revolution. 
A  cylindrical  brush  X  is  placed  in  advance  of  the  first  rule  S,  and  so  as  to  bear  against  the  cloth  T 


AS  it  passes  from  the  under  surface  of  a  fiiction-roll  on  cylinder  Z  to  the  top  of  the  first  rule  S;  the  said 
brush  is  revolved  by  a  belt,  which  passes  around  two  pulleys  b  c,  the  former  of  which  is  fixed  on  the 
driving-shaft,  and  the  latter  on  the  shaft  of  the  brush  x.  In  the  rear  of  each  blade  O,  and  between  it 
and  the  rule  or  ledge  8,  directly  in  rear  of  it,  is  a  long  transverse  horizontal  brush  «,  which  rests  oo  the 
cloth,  and  1-emoves  any  superfluous  lint,  and  lays  the  nap  of  the  cloth  as  it  passes  underneath  in  the 
proper  direction  to  be  acted  upon  by  Uie  cutters  in  rear  of  it ;  e  and  /  are  a  pair  of  drawing-rollers 
trranged  at  the  rear  end  of  the  maclune,  as  seen  in  Fig.  887.    The  lower  one  has  its  journals  sustained 
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k  boxes,  appliod  to  the  ends  of  two  weighted  levers  g^  H,  bj  the  action  of  which  it  is  pressed  against 
or  towards  tne  upper  roller. 

The  upper  roller  has  a  geer-wheel  t  fixed  on  its  shaft ;  the  said  geer-wheel  is  made  to  engage  with  a 
toothed  pioion  K  fixed  on  a  shaft  t ;  on  said  shaft  t  is  a  pulley  m,  around  which  a  band  n  passes  to 
a  pulley  0  fixed  on  the  driving-shaft.  By  means  of  the  pulley,  belt,  and  geers,  tiie  upper  drawing- 
roller  receives  the  motion. 

A  gtretching-bar  P  is  arranged  at  the  front  end  of  the  machine,  and  directly  over  the  roller  z.  The 
upper  edge  or  sur&ce  of  the  bar  has  grooves  or  flutes  made  diagonally  across  it,  those  on  the  side  of  the 
centre  of  the  bar  being  caused  to  run  in  a  direction  opposite  to  those  on  the  other,  as  seen  in  the  figures, 
the  object  of  this  bar  being  to  stretch  the  cloth  in  lateral  directions. 

When  the  cloth  first  enters  the  machine,  it  passes  over  a  cylindrical  roddng-bar  ^,  (see  Fig.  888,) 
which  is  supported  so  as  to  rock  or  vibrate  laterally  on  a  post  r,  made  to  rise  upwaras  from  a  trans- 
rerse  bar  S.  From  the  centre  part  of  each  end  of  the  bar,  one  of  two  rods  or  journals  i  u  projects,  as 
•een  in  Fig.  890,  which  denotes  a  vertical  and  longitudinal  section  of  the  bar,  and  parts  connected  with 
it  On  each  of  the  journals  one  of  two  pulleys  v  io  is  placed,  and  revolves ;  each  of  said  pulleys  being  of 
a  diameter  corresponding  to  that  of  the  cylmdric  bar  q.  The  external  curved  surlaces  of  the  pulleys 
are  zDade  rough  by  having  sand-paper,  or  sand  or  emery  glued  to  them,  and  each  of  said  pulleys  has  a 
neck  or  hollow  shaft  x  extending  fi-om  it,  and  through  a  vertical  groove  v,  made  in  one  of  two  plates  or 
standards  jo.  A  small  geer-wheel  h  is  fixed  on  eadi  hollow  shaft  x;  the  said  geer-wheel  being  made 
to  eneage  with  a  vertical  toothed  rack  c,  affixed  to  the  standard,  as  seen  in  Figs.  885  and  886.  The  pecu- 
liar oMect  of  the  said  rocking-bar  and  mechanism  appUed  to  it,  is  to  cause  tibe  cloth,  as  it  rises  up  firom 
the  pile  gd  the  floor,  to  be  d^vered  centrally  upon  the  firont  series  of  helical  cutters ;  or  in  other  words, 
80  that  one  of  its  selvages  shall  be  at  the  same  distance  fi^m  the  adjacent  end  of  the  series  of  cutters 
as  the  opposite  selvage  is  from  the  end  thereof  adjacent  to  it 

The  lei^gth  of  the  rocking-bar  is  made  equal  to,  or  somewhat  greater  than  the  width  of  the  piece  of 
doth:  when  the  piece  is  drawn  through  the  machine  by  the  action  of  the  drawing-rollers,  it  is  made  to 
pass  oTer  the  roctdng-bar.  If  either  selvage  or  edge  of  the  piece,  while  so  in  motion,  diould  happen  to 
project  at  any  time  beyond  the  contiguous  end  of  the  rocking-bar,  and  upon  the  sur&ce  of  the  adja- 
cent pulley  V  or  t0,  it  wul  cause  said  pulley  to  turn  on  its  journal ;  the  consequence  of  which  will  be, 
that  tne  toothed  pinion  b  will  be  made  to  revolve  by  it ;  which  motion  of  the  pinion  will  cause  it,  by  its 
connection  with  tiie  rack  into  which  it  goes,  to  rise  upwards  and  tilt  the  rocking-bar  into  an  inclination 
to  the  horizon,  thereby  inducing  the  cloth  to  move  laterally  on  the  rocking-bar,  or  towards  the  pulley 
at  its  opposite  end.  Should  it  by  chance  run  over  the  last  pulley,  a  contrary  action  will  occur,  and 
the  rockiDg-bar  will  be  tilted  in  an  opposite  direction,  and  so  as  to  mduce  the  cloUi  to  slide  or  move 
towards  the  other  pulley.  The  apparatus  is  thus  self-acting,  and  operates  with  all  the  desired  regu- 
larity and  precision  to  introduce  the  cloth  centrally  into  the  machine. 

Direct^  over  each  of  the  series  E  F  G  H  of  revolving  heUcal  cutters  is  an  oiling  apparatus,  which 
cooasts  cJ  a  strip  of  cloth  d^  affixed  to  a  long  bar  «,  whose  ends  have  journals  which  are  supported 
and  move  in  the  tops  of  posts  or  standards/  G.  One  of  the  journals  of  each  of  the  bars  «'  e\  <ec.,  has 
an  arm  A  extending  downwards  'from  it,  and  passing  through  one  of  a  series  of  staples  %  t,  <fec.,  driven 
into  a  long  slide-bar  K 

This  sliae-bar  is  sustained  by  bearings  /  m,  fiistened  to  the  side  of  the  frame  A,  and  its  rear  end  rests 
Sjgainst  a  cam  n,  fixed  on  the  snaft  of  the  upper  driving-roller.  The  said  cam  during  part  of  its  rota- 
tuo  fioroes  the  slide-bar  forward,  and  longituainally,  in  such  manner  as  to  move  all  the  arms  h  h  simul- 
taneoosly,  and  thereby  cause  aU  the  strips  of  cloth  to  rise  above.their  respective  series  of  cutters.  The 
retractioQ  of  the  bar  may  be  effected  by  a  spring  properly  applied  to  it,  the  said  retraction  causing  all 
the  strips  of  cloth  to  descend  upon  tiie  cutters.  £ach  strip  being  saturated  with  oil,  will,  when  it 
ii  earned  in  ooDtact  with  the  knives  or  cutters,  lubricate  their  edges. 

The  next  portion  of  the  machine  to  be  described  is  that  by  which  the  lint  and  extraneous  matter, 
ranored  from  the  surface  of  the  cloth  by  the  helical  cutters,  are  taken  from  the  machine.  For  this 
pivpose  is  placed  above  the  frume  A,  a  laige  pipe  or  hollow  cylinder  or  vessel  n,  one  end  of  which 
^tould  be  stopped  up  while  the  other  ehould  connect  with  an  air-exhausting  apparatus  of  some  proper 
kind. 

fnan.  this  pipe  others,  0  O,  <&&,  extend  downwards,  and  open  respectively  in  vertical,  triangular,  or 
other  proper-shaped  vessels  P  P,  each  of  which  is  placed  respectively  iust  m  rear  of  the  cutters 
and  rotBiT  brash,  aal  is  open  at  bottom,  and  shaped  and  made  as  seen  in  the  drawings. 

Bach  of  the  bars  to  which  the  blades  0  O,  &j(^  ore  attached  is  curved  upwards,  as  seen  at  ^,  so  as  to 
&ect  the  lint  and  the  conductors  P  P.  Now  when  air  is  drawn  out  of  the  pipe  n  by  the  exhausting 
apparatus,  an  atmospheric  current  will  rush  up  each  of  the  vessels  and  pipes  extending  downwards  from 
it  Id  the  passages  of  said  currents  into  the  adjutages  of  the  conductors  P  P,  and  through  the  same, 
ftod  pipe  O,  they  will  carry  with  them  the  lint  and  extraneous  matters  removed  by  the  aitters  and 
rotary  brash. 

In  ord^  that  the  cotters  may  perform  their  operation  on  the  doth  in  a  proper  manner,  a  reciprocating 
lateral  movement  as  well  as  a  rotary  movement  may  be  given  to  them :  this  is  effected  in  the  following 


Oik  each  cutter-shaft  b  a  grooved  pullejr  r\  into  the  groove  of  which  the  upper  end  of  one  of  four 
vertical  plates  S  S,  &c^  is  inserted,  the  said  plates  being  secured  to  a  horizontal  slide-bar  f,  which  is 
iRU^nedT  and  operated  by  a  cam,  and  a  retracting  spring,  in  substantially  the  same  manner  as  is  the 
aluie-Mr  E,  hereinbefore  described.  The  upper  em  of  each  of  the  plates  S  is  bent  out  of  parallelism 
with  the  side  of  the  firame  A,  as  seen  in  Fig.  884.  Now  when  a  reciprocating  rectilinear  movement  in 
a  kmgitadinal  direction  is  imparted  to  the  slide-bar  v,  and  plates  S  S,  the  pressure  of  the  plates  on  the 
slides  of  the  grooves  of  tiie  pulleys  rr^  <fec.,  will  cause  the  various  series  of  cutters  during  tiieir  revolu- 
tioDB  to  move  back  and  forward  laterally. 
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Two  straight  bars  <P^  aie  arranged  at  the  front  end  o(  and  transyerselj  across  the  machine,  ao<i 
parallel  to  one  another ;  one  of  them,  yIz.  tPy  being  fixed  firmly  in  position  while  the  other  is  mads 
adjustable,  or  has  adjusting-screws  or  other  proper  contrivanoes  applied  to  it  for  the  purpose  of  regula- 
tii^its  distance  from  the  other  bar. 

The  doth  is  passed  and  moves  between  these  bars,  they  being  adjusted  at  such  a  small  distance 
asunder,  as  will  oe  just  sufficient  to  allow  the  cloth  to  pass  between  them,  while  do  knot  or  picker-wires 
or  other  extraneous  substances  which  would  be  likely  to  injure  the  cutters,  present  themselves  in  the  cIoUl 

When  such  matters  exist  on  the  cloth,  and  are  carried  in  contact  witL  the  bars,  they  will  eitiier  be 
removed  by  the  draft  on  the  cloth,  or  they  will  stop  the  motion  of  the  cloth  until  they  can  be  removed 
by  an  attendant 

The  next  and  last  portion  of  the  machine  to  be  described  is  the  folding  apparatus,  which  consistB  of  a 
platform  V,  supported  on  two  rails  X  X,  by  four  or  any  other  suitable  nuniber  of  wheels  W  W.  The 
said  platform  or  carriage  should  have  a  reciprocating  rectilinear  motion  imparted  to  it  in  a  longitudinal 
direction  b]^  suitable  mechanism.    That  employed  is  as  follows : 

The  carriage  has  a  long  plate  of  metal  W  secured  transversely  to  its  under  side ;  through  the  plate 
a  long  slot  X  is  cut,  into  which  one  end  of  a  crank  J  is  inserted,  the  crank  being  made  to  project 
from  the  top  of  a  vertical  shaft  2,  which  turns  in  proper  bearing  of  a  post  or  standard  a^  supported  on 
the  floor  on  which  the  machine  resta.  On  the  shait  is  a  bevelled  geer  a',  which  engages  with  a  bevelled 
pinion  b\  which  is  fixed  on  a  horizontal  shaft  <:*,  which  has  a  pulley  c^  secured  to  its  outer  end  around 
this  pulley,  and  a  pulley  ^  fixed  on  the  shaft  of  the  upper  draw-roller  to  the  carriage  V ,  by  said  pulleys 
e^,  cPf  belt  /^,  shaft  c*,  geers  b\  a',  and  crank  y  and  slot  x  acting  together.  The  constant  fore  and 
back  movements  of  the  carriage  causes  the  doth,  as  it  passes  from  between  the  draw-rollers,  to  be  laid 
on  it  in  regular  folds.  The  manner  in  which  the  doth  is  passed  through  the  mechanism  is  seen  in  6  3 
at  Fiff.  887. 

It  has  been  found  torn  experience  that  the  doth  is  much  better  sheared  when  subject  to  the  actioD 
of  several  series  of  rotating  helical  cutters,  arranged  and  operating  together  as  above,  than  it  is  when 
successively  subjected  to  the  action  of  one  revolving  series  of  such  cutters. 

The  process  of  shearing,  besides  bemp^  performed  much  quicker  by  two  or  more  series  of  rotary 
cutters  and  their  adjuncts,  as  above  specified,  is  more  easily  performed,  and  with  less  liability  of  iojorv 
to  the  texture  or  thread  of  the  cloth. 

By  reference  to  the  drawing,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  position  of  the  top  edge  of  each  of  the  ledges  S, 
with  regard  to  the  bottom  of  the  cutters  or  cutting-blaae  0,  is  such  that  the  doth,  after  passing  over 
the  top  of  said  ledge,  is  by  the  ledge  borne  up  against  the  under  side  or  edge  of  the  blade  O,  and  so 
that  the  fur  or  nap  which  is  to  be  removed  is  carried  against  the  edge  of  the  opiate,  and  is  eut  off  by 
the  action  of  the  revolving  cutter&  Consequently,  should  there  be  any  knots,  motes,  or  foreign 
substances  projecting  from  Uie  upper  surface  of  the  doth,  they  will  be  removed  by  the  upper  8ur£eu» 
and  blade,  and  without  injury  to  the  cloth. 

If  the  cloth  passed  directly  over  a  ledge  or  rest  placed  under  the  cutters^  as  in  machines  for  shearing 
broadcloths,  cassimeres,  (Ice,  or  thick  and  long-napped  cloths  of  like  character,  it  would  be  coostantly 
liable  to  be  cut  into  strips  or  otherwise  injured. 

Bv  domg  away  with  tne  rest,  the  doth  has  the  opportunity  of  foiling,  moving,  or  springing  away  from 
the  blade  when  any  very  lai^e  knot  or  extraneous  substance  is  presented  to  it  and  the  cutters.  Ihe 
manner  in  which  the  doth  is  borne  against  the  under  surface  of  each  of  the  blades  0,  viz.  by  means  of 
a  ledge  or  rule  S,  or  any  equivalent  in  rear  of  each  blade,  we  may  dbpense  with  the  swing-bar  which 
is  used  in  the  machine  of  Courher  to  bring  the  cloth  up  to  the  blade,  it  being  subject  to  the  same 
objections  as  in  the  rest 

The  machine  of  Courlier  b  described  at  page  8  of  Traits  Th^orique  et  Pratique  de  Timpression  des 
Tissus,  par  J.  Persoz,  tome  deuxieme,  Paris,  1846. 

Mr.  Whipple  claims  for  his  invention  the  manner  of  supporting  the  doth  during  the  performance  of  the 
cutting  operation,  viz.  by  the  under  side  of  the  blade  0  of  eadi  of  the  series  of  cutters  in  combination 
with  two  ledo^es  S  S,  or  other  mechanical  equivalents  whose  upper  edges  shall  be  arranged  in  a  plane 
with  or  a  little  above  the  said  blade ;  the  same  enabling  him  not  onljr  to  dispense  with  a  rest  sudi  as  in 
common  shearing  machines,  but  with  the  swing-bar  used  in  the  machine  of  Courlier. 

He  also  daims  the  combination  of  two  or  more  series  of  helical  cutters  E  F  G  H,  blades  00,^ 
guide-rules  S  S,  <&c.,  and  drawing-rollers  as  arranged,  and  operatii^  together  substantially  as  above 
specified. 

Mr.  Whipple  also  claims  the  apparatus  by  which  the  cloth  is  received  at  the  fi^nt  end  of  the 
machine,  ana  caused  to  pass  centrally  into  it  or  towards  the  cutters.  Said  apparatus  being  a  comlH- 
nation  of  a  rocking-bar,  two  pulleys,  and  two  great  pinions  and  racks  or  any  mechanical  su^titute,  the 
whole  being  arranged  and  made  to  operate  together  substantially  as  described. 

Mr.  Whipple  further  claims  in  the  machine's  combinations  with  the  shearing  machinery,  the  apparatus 
arranged  over  it  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  lint  by  upward  currents  of  air  as  described ;  and  the 
reciprocating  carriage  or  moving  platform  for  fjlding  the  doth,  in  combination  with  the  shearing 
machinery,  the  same  being  arranged  and  made  to  operate  substantially  as  above  explained ;  and  the  set 
of  parallel  bars  cP,  e*,  as  combined  with  and  applied  to  the  shearing  mechanism  in  manner  and  for  the 
purpose  before  described. 

COAL.     Charcoal  will  be  found  treated  of  in  the  article  Iron. 

*  Broum  Coal  includes  all  that  coal  which  does  not  form  coke,  and  is  younger,  or  of  a  more  reoeot 
formation  than  bituminous  coal  or  anthracite.  As  good  fuel  can  be  had  abundantly,  at  reasonable,  and 
even  low  prices  all  over  the  United  States,  there  is  no  inducement  to  use  this  inferior  mineral  AU  of  it, 
which  is  either  found  in  bogs,  in  alluvium,  or  in  tertiary  rock,  is  generally  very  impure,  brittle  and  damp, 

•  Overmann's  MetaUnigy. 
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ind  with  very  few  exceptioiiB,  perfectly  nseleas  in  its  raw  state  for  any  of  the  operations  we  haye  undei 
consideration. 

Bitttmmotu  Coal  Under  this  class  we  range  all  that  mineical  coal  which  forms  coke ;  that  is,  it  swells 
op  GQ  being  exposed  to  heat,  boms  with  a  bright  flame,  blazes,  and,  after  the  flame  disappears,  there 
remains  a  spongy,  porous  mass — coke, — which  bams  without  flame  like  charcoal.  We  also  range  under 
this  class  of  coal  ihe  Nova  Scotia  coal, — the  Frostburg  coal  of  Maryland, — Richmond,  Virginia,  coal,*- 
tome  North  Carolina  coal, — the  coal  of  all  the  western  fields  belonging  to  the  Mississippi  valley, — ^the 
coal  in  Oregon  and  in  California.  There  are,  indeed,  coal  beds  in  these  localities  which  are  closely 
allied  to  either  anthracite  or  brown  coal,  but  we  confine  ou?  classification  to  that  kind  which'  alters  iti 
form  on  being  exposed  to  heat  The  only  points  which  dum  our  attention,  are  the  chemical  composi 
tioa  and  the  form  of  the  ooaL 

In  its  composition  we  find  chiefly  carbon,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  sulphur,  and  ashes,  with  a  little 
water,  which  has  been  absorbed  by  the  creyices.  The  following  table  shows  the  oomparatiye  composi- 
tion of  Taiions  sorts  of  mineral  fuel 

Table  showing  the  Composition  of 
Carbon. 

Toif •        .  58-09 

Brown  coal 71-71 

Hard  bitnmiiions  coal      • 82*92 

Cannelooal 83*75 

Cddng  or  backing  coal 87*95 

•     ate 91*98 


ydrogfis. 

Oxygen  and 
Kltrogen. 

AshesL 

6-93 

81-37 

4-61 

4*86 

21-67 

1-77 

6-49 

10-86 

0-18 

566 

8-04 

2-65 

5*24 

5-41 

1-40 

3-92 

816 

0  94 

Qsaniity  of  Jleat,  The  most  important  point,  and  one  which  has  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  value  of 
co^  is  the  quantity  of  heat,  which  it  can  evolve  in  combustion.  If  we  assume  that  the  quantity  of  ashes 
is  equal  in  the  four  substances  mentioned  below;  that  is,  5  per  cent,  in  each,  and  suppose  further,  that 
pine  charcoal  furnishes  100  parts  of  heat, — the  follo¥ring  table  shows  the  quantity  of  heat  which  must 
be  liberated  in  their  perfect  combustion. 

EindofooaL  Carbon.  Hydrogen.  ^Vater.  Qoantity  of  heat 

Brown  coal 69                   3  23                  78 

Cokmgcoal 75                  4  16                  87 

do 78                   4  13                   90 

Anthracite 85                   3  7                  94 

Pure  Carbon 100                  -  -                 100 

Qmlitjf  of  Beat — The  degree  of  heat  which  may  be  produced  by  coal  of  the  above  composition,  on 
tbe  lapposition  that  pure  carbon  produces  4420'',  is,  in  the  first  3890° ;  in  the  second  3945*" ;  in  the 
tiiird  3999° ;  and  in  the  fourth  4142%  These  results  imply,  of  course,  perfect  combustion ;  that  is-^ 
neither  too  much,  nor  too  little  oxygen  is  present.  But  this  is  practically  almost  an  impossibility ;  there- 
fine,  these  degrees  of  heat  never  can  be  realized,  although  the  quantity  may  be. 

If  one  ton  of  pure  carbon  is  considered  to  be  worth  one  dollar,  the  same  weight  of  anthracite  is  worth 
94  cents,  tiiat  of  soft,  or  bituminous  coal,  from  85  to  90  cents,  and  that  of  brown  coal  only  78  cents.  In 
the  Tsloation  of  coal  we  must  consider  the  quantity  of  ashes  as  well  as  the  quantity  of  water.  The  loss 
of  heat  occasioned  by  water  does  not  depend  merely  upon  the  quantity;  it  is  occasioned' also  by  the  con- 
y^akok  ot'it  into  steam ;  whereas  the  loss  of  heat  from  ashes  is  in  direct  proportion  to  their  quantity, 
slthongh  not,  perhaps,  in  aQ  cases.  The  ashes  of  mineral  coaLconsist  generally  of  dlex,  day,  gypsum, 
iron  pyrites,  oxide  of  iron,  lime,  magnesia,  and  often  chlorine  and  iodine. 

Awtkraate,  This  is  the  most  important  of  all  the  class  of  mineral  fuel,  for  metallurgical  operations  in 
this  coontry,  although  not  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  Pennsylvania  anthracite  b  not  only  abundantly 
£stribated  in  the  eastern  part  of  that  State,  but  its  sreat  purity,  and  solid  form,  adapt  it  particularly  to 
the  use  of  the  smelter  and  operator  in  metals.  The  chemical  composition  of  anthracite  is  similar  to 
^larooal,  firom  which  it  differs  chiefly  in  its  form,  being  very  hard  and  compact,  and  in  the  greater  quan- 
%  of  ashes  which  it  contains.  It  is,  like  charcoal,  unaltered  in  form  after  exposure  to  the  strongest 
to;  even  after  passing  through  a  blast  f\imaoe,  it  has  equally  as  sharp  edges,  and  is  in  form  exactly 
M  it  was  before.  The  following  table  presents  the  composition  of  some  of  the  anthracite  of  Penn- 
syhania. 

Composition. 

Locality.  Carbon.     YolatUe  matter.     Ashes.     Speclflc  gravity. 

I^h  coal.  Summit  mines,        .          .         .  88-50  7*50  4*00              

Schc^rlldil  coal,  Tamaqua  mines,      .         .  .        9207  5  03  2  90  1.57 

FottiVille,             94*10  1-40  4-50  1-50 

Knegrove, 79*67  716  3-28  1*64 

Wilkesbarre,  Luzerne  Co 88*90  7«68  3-49  140 

Carbondale,        "        ««            .        .        .  •        90*23  7-07  270  1-40 

The  ultimate  analyus  of  anthracite  shows  it  to  be  composed  of  90-45  carbon,  2*43  hydrogen,  2-45 
ozygeni  some  nitrogen,  and  4*67  ashes.    Another  specimen  of  Pennsylvania  anthracite  was  composed  of 
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94*1  carbon,  2*89  hydrogen,  87  nitrogen,  1*88  oxygen,  and  1*8  ashes.  The  ashes  generally  consist,  like 
those  of  bitnminons  coa^  of  silex,  alnmina,  oxide  of  iron,  and  chlorides,  which  generally  evaporate  and 
condense  on  cold  objects  in  the  form  of  while  films.  Some  of  this  ooal  contains  considerable  quantities 
of  sulphur,  which  is  chiefly  found  in  the  fine  parts  and  slack,  in  consequence  of  the  coal  having  been 
broken  into  lumps  of  uniform  size  before  use,  and,  because  the  sulphureous  parts  are  the  most  britSe  and 
slaty. 

Anthracite  is  not  so  inflammable  as  either  dry  wood  or  bituminous  coal,  but  it  may  be  made  to  bum 
quite  as  vividly  as  either,  by  exposing  it  to  a  strong  draught,  or  in  a  large  mass,  to  the  action  of  air. 
This  absence  of  flame  in  this  coal,  arises  chiefly  from  the  lack  of  solid,  heated  particles  in  the  gases,  and 
as  transparent  hot  gas  does  not  radiate  heat,  no  matter  what  may  be  its  temperature,  it  has  been  found 
that  the  anthracite  flame  does  not  heat  the  hearth  of  a  reverberaioiy  so  well  and  so  quick,  as  bituminous 
coal  or  flaming  wood.  This  evil  can  bo  remedied  by  applying  a  blast  under  the  grate  of  a  furnace. 
Thus  fine  particles  of  coal  are  carried  over  by  the  hot  gases,  and  the  flame  so  formed  radiates  heat  as  weU 
as  that  of  any  other  fuel.  It  is  manifest,  that  the  pressure  of  blast,  or  the  force  of  the  current  of  air, 
which  is  to  tear  loose  these  particles  of  coal,  must  be  in  proportion  to  the  refractory  nature  of  the  coal 
If  the  draft  is  too  strrong  these  particles  will  be  too  large,  and  therefore  be  deposited  on  the  hearth  where 
the  current  has  not  sufficient  strength  to  keep  them  suspended ;  their  effect  is  thus  lost.  If  the  particles 
are  extremely  small  and  the  furnaces  so  constructed  as  to  retain  a  lively  current,  their  subsidence  is 
prevented.  A  large  grate  is,  in  this  instance,  more  suitable  to  form  a  good  substantial  flame  than  a  small 
one,  for  a  gentle  draught  in  it  will  produce  only  small  particles,  whUe  a  strong  blast  tears  off  large  ones 
which  are  of  little  use.  Sometimes  the  ashes  which  are  formed  by  anthracite  and  deposited  in  the  floes, 
or  on  the  hearth,  are  a  cause  of  objection.  This  evil,  if  it  cannot  be  entirely  obviated,  can  at  least  be 
greatly  modified  by  increasing  the  surface  of  the  grate. 

COCKS.    See  Faucets. 

*  Coking  of  Coau  An  essential  condition  in  forming  coke  is  that  the  coal,  on  being  heated,  swells  and 
changes  into  irregular  spongy  masses,  which  adhere  intimately  together.  This  operation  is  designed  to 
expel  sulphur  and  hydrogen,  and  form  a  coal  which  is  not  alta:ed  by  heat  The  sulphur  cannot  be  en- 
tirely separated  from  coke,  or  from  carbon,  no  matter  how  high  the  heat  may  be ;  neither  can  all  the 
hydrogen  be  removed  from  carbon  by  simply  heating  the  compound.  If  oxygen  is  admitted  to  these  com- 
binations, both  sulphur  and  hydrogen  may  bo  almost  entirely  expelled,  that  is,  provided  the  oxygen  is 
not  introduced  under  too  high  or  too  low  a  heat. 

Coking  in  the  open  air.  When  coal  abounds  in  sulphur,  as  well  as  bitumen  and  water,  the  best  mode 
of  coking  it  is  in  rows  or  clamps ;  that  is,  in  a  long  pit  or  heap,  a  section  of  which  is  represented  in 
Fig.  891.    The  length  of  such  a  heap  may  be  from  20  to  100  feet,  or,  in  fact,  it  may  have  any  length; 

£91. 


,7^^^ 


out  its  width  must  not  exceed  from  (>  to  12  feetl     If  the  coal  is  veiy  impure  the  heaps  must  bo  narrow, 
but  if  it  is  hard  and  pure,  it  may  be  charred  in  wide  rows. 

In  a  row,  such  as  is  represented  above,  the  coarse  coal  forms  the  skeleton  of  the  heap  inside,  and  at 
distances  of  8  or  12  feet,  a  kind  of  chimney  is  constructed  with  it.  If  coal  coarse  enough  for  the 
purpose  cannot  be  had,  a  flue  is  constructed  of  loose  fire-brick  on  the  floor,  over  the  whole  length ;  this 
forms  an  air  channel.  Chimneys  are  erected  of  bricks  in  the  proper  places,  as  shown  in  Fig.  892. 
Sometimes,  especially  where  wood  is  cheap,  a  longitudinal  channel,  and  also  cross  channels  are  formed 


<rith  it,  and  likewise  the  chimneys  which  are  constructed  of  sticks.  The  best  plan,  generally,  is  to  fbtm 
air-channels  through  the  bottom  and  also  the  flues  or  chimneys,  of  coarse  well-charred  coke  ;  these  do 
not  swell ;  they  hold  good  fire,  and  cause  no  loss — for  what  is  homed  in  one  kind  of  coal  is  saved  in  the 
other ;  besides,  this  method  furnishes  the  best  coke.  One  of  these  long  heaps  of  coal  is  from  3  to  5  feet 
high,  according  to  the  kind  of  coal ;  it  consists  of  coarse  coal,  covered  by  small  coal  and,  at  last,  by  dack. 

*  Ovonnann's  Metallorgy 
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Fire  of  wood  or  barning  coke  is  applied  to  the  foot  of  the  pile,  at  such  distances  as  will  secure  a  uniform 
distribution  of  it  and  in  the  veiy  Tidoity  of  the  flues  which  lead  to  the  chimneys,  as  these  are  most 
nttable  to  conduct  it  into  the  interior.  One  end  of  a  pile  may  be  kindled,  bum  and  even  be  finished 
while  the  other  end  is  building;  thus  coke  may  be  formed  in  a  short  time.  The  collier  must  aim  to 
conduct  the  fire  into  the  interior  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  heat  from  within  outwards ;  in  fact  this  opera- 
tion must  be  done  on  the  same  principle  as  in  charring  wood.  But,  since  stone  coal  b  less  valuable  than 
▼ood,  and  as  a  higher  heat  is  required  to  drive  off  impurities,  and  also  more  fresh  air,  and  moisture  to 
expel  sulphur ;  the  burning  coal  must  necessarily  be  worked  more  openly,  and  under  a  more  brisk  heat, 
thtn  wood.  When  the  fire  is  well  spread  through  the  interior  of  the  pile,  and  its  progress  is  safe,  the 
tides  of  the  row  are  covered  by  coke-dust,  but  the  base  and  top  are  kept  free,  so  as  to  admit  of  a  lively 
combustion  and  a  strong  heat  In  fact,  a  laige  quanti^  of  air,  and  if  possible  damp  air,  is  required  at 
this  time  to  pass  through  the  coal,  if  good  coke  is  expected  to  be  made.  After  the  lapse  of  24  hours, 
more  or  less,  the  heat  is  well  distributed  and  the  flames  on  the  comb  of  the  pile  disappear,  and  hot  in- 
Tiable  gases  only  escape.  The  pile  is  now  closely  covered  with  coke-dust,  and  left  to  cool :  this  requires 
soother  24  hours,  so  that  in  two  days'  time,  the  coke  is  burned  and  ready  to  be  drawn. 

Coarse  coal  fresh  from  the  mines  is  best  suited  for  this  mode  of  coking.  It  should  be  adopted  in  all 
esses  where  the  coal  is  impure,  and  a  good  article  is  required ;  for,  by  no  other  method  than  this,  can  so 
good  coke  be  obtained.  Other  modes  wiU  furnish  more  coke  from  the  same  amount  of  coal ;  but  good 
coal  is  required  to  make  coke  strong  and  pure,  such  as  w  suitable  for  iron  smelt  furnaces.  The  foregoing 
meUiod  cannot  be  used  when  the  coal  is  fine,  that  is,  when  it  consists  mostly  of  slack  coal,  because  such 
coal  is  too  close  and  does  not  admit  of  the  passage  of  air  sufficiently  to  form  good  coke.  It  is  often 
charred  by  mixing  it  with  small  wood,  chips,  or  bushes  bound  in  faggots,  but  this  is  expensive,  and  where 
vrood  is  scarce  cannot  be  resorted  to.  The  coal  then  is  charred  in  large  heaps,  or  pits,  like  wood.  Such 
a  pit  may  be  from  20  to  25  feet  in  diameter,  and  from  8  to  8  feet  high,  according  to  the  quali^  of  the 
coal 

A  strong  chimney  of  fire-brick  is  erected  in  the  centre,  affording  many  flues  which  lead  to  the  interi- 
or of  the  mass.  It  is  buQt  very  open  and  without  mortar.  On  the  floor  there  should  be  a  series  of 
channels  in  a  radial  direction,  as  shown  in  Fig.  898.  These  are  formed  of  coarse  coal,  or,  which  is  better 
itin,  of  large  lumps  of  coke,  so  as  to  be  always  open.  Flues  of  fire-brick  do  answer  the  purpose,  but  are 
not  60  favorable  to  the  quality  of  coke  as  coke  channels.  These  and  the  floor  are  covered  with  the 
coarsest  coal  which  the  mine  afibrds,  and  when  it  is  exhausted  fine  coal  is  spread  over  them  to  a 
height  ot  2  feet  or  more,  according  to  its  quality.  Fire  is  now  applied  to  the  flues  at  the  circumference, 
and  urged  to  a  uniform  and  lively  state.  A  dense  smoke  issues  at  first 
torn  the  top  of  the  chimney.    This  soon  ceases,  and  a  white  flame  of  Fio.  99^ 

carboretted  hydrogen  takes  its  place.  Within  two  or  three  hours,  the 
anoke  and  some  fire  appears  at  or  near  the  top  of  .the  coal,  which  indicates 
that  the  fire  is  well  spread  in  the  interior.  The  remainder  of  fresh  small 
coal  is  now  gradually  thrown  on,  but  in  such  a  manner  that  the  heat  is 
not  checked.  Some  smoke  ought  to  israe  from  the  coal  at  all  times,  bo- 
sides  the  flame  from  the  chimney.  Coal  is  therefore  thrown  on  gradually, 
to  the  height  which  may  be  desired,  so  that  the  heat  follo'vs  to  the  top  as 
the  mass  increases.  When  all  the  coal  is  put  on,  the  fire  is  permitted  to 
break  through,  and  show  its  white  flames  at  the  surface.  Those  places 
vhich  are  hottest,  and  where  the  white  flame  ceases,  are  covered  by  coke- 
dnst;  meantime  other  places  which  do  not  work  so  lively,  or  are  behind, 
are  urged  by  running  an  iron  bar  into  the  heap  so  as  to  make  draught- 
holes,  thus  securing  a  more  lively  combustion.  When  all  the  coal  is  thus 
heated  uniformly  to  the  top,  the  heap  is  covered  by  coke-dust  At  the 
foot  the  air  is  still  admitteid  for  some  hours,  so  as  to  heat  the  heap  thoroughly.  When  the  inflammable 
gas  ceases  to  appear  at  the  chimney,  the  cover  of  dust  is  extended  to  the  foot  of  the  heap,  but  the  chim- 
ney is  still  kept  open  for  some  time.  Fmally  it  is  closed  at  the  top  by  a  slab  or  a  cast-iron  plate.  The 
diBt-cover  when  a  white  heat  is  perceptible  below  is  well  secured  by  throwing  dust  around  it  All  the 
Tents  on  the  'surface  are  now  covered  closely,  and  the  earth  increased  so  as  to  prevent  all  acoess  of  air  to 
the  interior.  Three  days,  and  often  four  or  five,  are  required  thus  to  char  a  heap  of  coal.  This  manner 
of  proceeding  applies  to  slack  coal.  There  is  no  advantage  in  charring  coarse  coal  in  heaps :  it  is  coked 
cheaper  and  better  in  rows. 

Yihea.  the  coal  abounds  in  sulphur,  the  heap  is  opened  in  places  before  it  is  cool,  by  means  of  a  crow- 
bar, and  water  is  thrown  upon  the  coke  although  still  red  hot  Thus  a  large  quantity  of  sulphur  may 
be  expelled,  which  will  be  manifest  by  a  strong  smell  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The  effects  of  thus 
mode  of  driving  off  sulphur  on  the  other  qualities  of  the  coke  are  somewhat  doubtful ;  for  it  invariably 
has  a  tendency  to  weaken  the  coke  and  cause  it  to  be  spongy  and  friable.  It  required,  therefore,  a  strong 
coke,  which  has  been  produced  by  a  strong  heat,  to  resist  t£e  weakening  influence  of  water. 

The  quantity  of  coke  produced  from  coal  varies  according  to  the  quaBty  of  the  coal,  and  the  mode  of 
operation.  It  is  not  often  that  more  than  50  to  55  per  cent  by  weight  is  obtained  in  rows ;  although 
coal  which  does  not  contain  much  hydrogen  or  water,  may  reach  60  and  even  65  per  cent  The  yield 
m  heaps  is  somewhat  better,  and  can  be  brought,  by  close  attention,  to  §0  or  70  per  cent  The  coke 
from  coal  generally  amounts  to  more  by  measurement  than  the  quantity  of  coal  that  is  burned ;  this 
varies  from  100  to  125  bushels  of  coke  from  100  bushels  of  coal ;  it  is  not  often  less  than  110  bushels. 

The  coke  yard  ought  to  be  level  throughout,  and  dug,  or  ploughed  over,  so  as  to  remove  all  stones 
and  damp  places  within  two  feet  of  the  surface,  and  uniformly  covered  by  a  loose  and  light  soil  Thih 
yard  is  surrounded  by  a  ditch,  into  which  rain  and  spring  water  flows,  and  which  jught  constantly  to 
contain  some  water,  which  may  be  at  hand  when  needed,  and  also  moisten  the  ground.     The  object  of 
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this  is  to  impart  hy  these  means  a  certain  degree  of  dampness,  hnt  not  too  mnch,  to  the  whole  jard.  In 
the  course  of  the  operation  the  yard  is  covered  hy  coke  dust,  which,  when  mixed  with  soil,  is  very  suit- 
ahle  to  retain  moisture ;  hut  the  presence  of  water  around  the  yard,  enahles  us  always  to  obtain  damp 
dust  hy  digging.  A  damp  coke  yard  possesses  great  advantages  for  driving  o£f  sulphur  from  coal  This 
suhstance  adheres  tenaciously  to  carhon,  and  no  degree  of  heat  can  expel  it ;  not  even  with  the  assist- 
ance of  fresh  air.  The  best  method,  therefore,  to  desulphuret  coal  is  found  to  consist  in  highly  heated 
steam.  Consequently,  if  coal  is  heated  on  a  damp  ground,  steam  is  generated,  which,  in  passing  throogb 
the  hot  coal,  is  decomposed  and  carries  off  sulphur.  If  the  heat  is  too  high,  or  too  low,  these  means  ar 
as  inefiectufU  as  any  others ;  it  is  difficult  to  hit  the  exact  point  If  moisture  is  always  present  it  wil 
act  at  the  proper  time.  Whon  the  coal  is  at  the  highest  heat,  no  vapors  will  issue ;  the  ground  is  diy, 
and  none  are  needed. 

The  principles  involved  in  making  coke  are  exactly  the  same  as  in  charring  wood,  with  the  exception 
that  coke  is  less  comhustible  than  charcoal  and  less  care  and  attention  is  required  to  obtun  good  mnlts. 
The  fire  should  always  work  from  the  interior  to  the  exterior,  and  the  more  this  is  attended  to,  the  bet- 
ter will  be  the  yield.  When  coal  is  very  impure,  pr  fine,  it  is  necessary  to  work  with  less  cover,  in  order 
to  make  quality,  hut  this  is  always  accompanied  hy  a  loss.  Sometimes  the  flues  are  formed  by  erecting 
poles,  of  10  or  12  inches  in  diameter,  after  the  coal  is  thrown  around  them,  and  before  the  fire  is  applied 
they  are  withdrawn.  This  mode  of  forming  flues  is  only  applicahle  where  the  coal  is  coarse  and  does 
not  bake  too  much.  But  in  such  cases  no  flues  at  all  are  neiaded ;  the  ooarse  ooal.  when  piled  openlj, 
forms  sufficient  spaces  for  draught.  When  coal  is  very  bituminous,  and  swells  considerably,  it  most  be 
set  with  large  spaces,  and  good  safe  flues ;  and,  in  order  to  insure  good  work,  it  is  coked  without  any 
cover  of  coke  dust 

Coking  in  oveng.  This  method  is  resorted  to,  in  order  to  ohtain  more  coke,  work  slack  coal  and  sa?* 
lahor ;  but  coke  made  in  ovens  is  never  so  firee  from  sulphur  as  that  charred  in  the  open  air. 

The  varieties  of  form  in  coke  ovens  are  innumerahle.     In  Fig.  894,  is  represented  a  vertical  section 

of  a  coke  oven  such  as  is  mostly  in  ose  m 
Fio.  894.  the  western  States,  and  other  regions  where 

coke  is  made.  It  is  generally  built  against 
a  hill*side,  and  is  accessible,  at  the  top 
where  the  aperture  is,  by  a  road,  so  that 
the  wagons  may  deposit  theirloadisof  coal 
most  conveniently  to  it  The  form  of  the 
interior  of  the  oven  resembles  that  of  t 
common  baker^s  oven,  only  it  is  round  as 
represented  in  the  plan.  Fig.  895.  The 
hearth  is  from  10  to  12  feet  in  diameter, 
and  has  a  door  2  feet  in  width  on  one  ade. 
The  arch  is  in  its  centre  or  highest  pcunt, 
ahout  S|^  or  4  feet  above  the  U>ttom,  and 
ahout  18  inches  or  2  feet  in  its  span.  The 
opening  in  its  centre  is  from  20  to  24  inch- 
es in  diameter.  The  entire  hearth,  both  the  hottom  and  areh,  is  constructed  of  fire-brick ;  Che  rough 
walls  around  these  may  be  either  of  common  brick,  or  rough  or  dressed  stones.    Two  or  more  ovens  are 

generally  built  together,  as  shown  in  Fig.  896,  This  arrange- 
ment saves  labor,  because  there  is  always  more  than  one  hand 
required ;  and  two  or  three  hands  may  quite  as  well  tend  as 
many  ovens. 

The  manner  of  using  these  ovens  is  extiremely  sunple.  If 
one  is  cold,  which  is  always  the  case  when  new,  or  on  Mon- 
day mornings,  a  quantity  of  wood  is  first  spread  over  the 
hearth,  and  kindled ;  meantime  some  lump  coal  is  added.  This 
fire  is  then  continued  briskly,  until  the  arch  and  sides  are  red 
hot  The  ashes  are  either  removed,  or  drawn  towards  the 
door  hy  means  of  a  long  hook,  or  left  where  they  are,  in  case 
no  harm  is  done  to  the  coke.  When  the  oven  is  hot,  theooal 
is  thrown  in  at  the  top,  and  spread  uniformly  over  the  hearth, 
by  another  hand  at  the  side  door.  The  height  of  coal  upon 
the  hottom,  depends  on  the  kind  of  coke  which  is  to  be  made ; 
if  it  is  to  be  dose  and  heavy,  the  stratum  is  from  16  to  20 
inches  thick ;  and  only  12  or  14  inches  if  it  is  to  he  pure,  in 
which  case  the  coke  is  more  spongy.  When  all  the  coal, 
which  varies  from  two  to  three  tons  at  a  time,  is  charged,  the  door  is  shut,  either  hy  means  of  a  oast-iron 
plate,  or  by  fire-brick.  A  few  small  apertures,  however,  are  left  open  for  the  access  of  a  little  air,  which 
are  stopped  as  soon  as  the  heat  inside  is  strong  enough  to  drive  off  the  volatile  matter.  From  the  aper- 
ture  in  the  centre  of  the  roof,  a  thick  dense  smoke  at  first  issues  which  is  soon  supplanted  by  a  bright 
flame.  It  is  not  good  to  increase  the  heat  too  rapidly  by  throwing  in  the  coal  too  utst ;  there  is  no  need 
of  haste  in  charging,  for  nothing  is  gained  by  it ;  ou  the  contrary,  loss  may  ensue.  When  the  coke  is 
thoroughly  heateid,  which  takes  about  15  or  16  hours,  the  flame  ceases  ajk  the  top,  and  all  the  openings 
in  the  door  and  at  the  top  are  closed ;  still  a  few  small  crevices  may  be  open  imich  admit  a  little  air. 
This  causes  the  heat  to  become  intense,  and  then  the  coke  draws  together,  and  forms  a  more  dose  and  com- 
pact body.  This  last  heat,  which  requires  about  two  hours,  settles  the  coke.  All  crevices  and  jcHnti 
are  then  carefully  closed,  and  the  oven  lef^  for  some  hours  to  cooL    One  hea^«  requires  from  20  to  29 
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boon,  and  when  all  things  work  well,  an  oven  most  be  heated  and  discharged  in  24  hours.  This,  how- 
erer,  depends  veiy  much  on  the  quantity  of  coal  which  is  charged.  A  high  stratum  requires  a  dispro- 
portionally  longer  time  for  charring  than  a  low  on%;  when,  therefore,  the  object  is  to  make  much  coke 
tnd  work  cheap,  it  is  not  advisable  to  put  too  much  coal  into  the  oven. 


The  discharging  or  drawing  of  the  coke  ought  to  be  done  while  the  oven  is  red  hot.  It  must  be  done 
quickly,  so  as  not  to  lose  too  much  by  combustion,  and  also  not  to  cool  the  oven,  in  order  that  fresh  coal 
may  inflame  at  onoe  when  it  is  charged.  The  door  is  opened,  hut  the  cast-iron  plate  which  shuts  the 
top  is  not  removed.  As  the  coke  forms  a  solid  cake,  which  is  often  very  strong,  a  long  heavy  iron  bar 
is  driven  in  at  the  bottom,  by  which  the  cake  h  broken,  so  as  to  form  pieces  of  a  limited  size.  The  coke, 
when  thus  drawn  from  the  furnace,  is  dropped  on  the  ground,  and  the  hot  mass  sprinkled  with  water  by 
means  of  a  watering  pot  and  syringe.  Tliis  damping  of  the  hot  coke,  cools  it  for  removal,  and  in  the 
mean  time  causes  some  of  the  sulphur  to  evaporate.  When  the  hot  coke  is  removed,  fresh  coal  is  im- 
mediately thrown  into  the  oven,  provided  it  is  not  too  hot ;  for  an  unnecessary  loss  of  coke  is  the  conse- 
quence of  a  decomposition  of  the  coal  too  rapidly. 

Ovens  do  not  rnmish  the  cheapest  coke,  and  of  course  not  the  best  kind.  Their  superiority  over 
coking  in  an  open  yard,  consists  in  working  slag  coal  with  greater  facility  than  it  can  be  done  in  the 
yard.^  The  yield  in  an  oven,  in  weight  and  in  measure,  may  be  pushed  very  high,  by  applying  a  low 
heat  m  coking;  80  per  cent,  and  even  85  per  cent,  in  weight  may  be  obtained,  by  ISO* or  160  bushels, 
in  measure.  The  coke  thus  obtained  is  not  strong  and  heavy,  but  always  spongy ;  it  bums  with  flame, 
and  is  not  suitable  for  smelting,  notwithstanding  however  good  it  may  be,  for  use  in  locomotives.  Good 
coke,  even  if  made  in  ovens,  must  be  silver-gray,  crystamzed  in  columns,  and  shingle  like  good  well- 
charred  charooaL  The  coke  ovens  near  and  around  Pittsburg,  Penn.,  furnish  a  first-rate  article  from 
dack  coal.  An  OTen  will  not  furnish  much  more  good  coke  from  a  certain  weight  of  coal,  than  the  heap 
or  row  in  the  yard.  The  average  return  of  good  coke  formed  by  a  high  degree  of  heat,  is  from  55  to  G5 
per  cent,  in  weight,  and  100  to  120  per  cent  in  measure. 

A  certain  quantity  of  air,  and  if  possible  moisture,  ought  to  pass  through  hot  coke,  as  we  have  shown, 
m  order  to  purify  it.  This  does  not  take  place  in  the  ovens  above  described.  A  little  au*  passes  in  at 
^e  door,  but  that  of  course  cannot  reach  the  mass  of  coke.  Experiments  have  been  made  to  introduce 
air  by  perforating  the  bottom ;  but  they  have  been  found  to  be  of  little  avail,  because  the  coke  soon  be- 
comes so  close  as  not  to  admit  of  its  passage.  The  most  successful  method  of  producing  good  coke  in  a 
large  quantity,  and  also  for  accelerating  the  work,  is  the  constructing  of  a  channel  around  the  inner  wall 
of  the  oven,  a  horizontal  section  of  which  is  shown  in  fig.  897..  The  air  is  drawn  in  at  both  sides  of  the 
door  through  this  channel,  which  is  about  6  inches  wide, 
between  the  rough-wall  and  the  lining  of  the  oven,  and 
oondncted  by  small  apertures  into  the  oven ;  there  may 
be  nine  or  ten  of  such  flues  or  tuyeres  2  or  2^  inches 
wide  in  the  circumference.  These  air-holes  must  be 
above  the  stratum  of  coaL  A  couple  of  bricks  will  serve 
to  dose  the  entrances  to  the  main  channel  when  necessa- 
xy*  Tho  operation  of  this  air  channel  is  plain.  When- 
erer  it  is  open,  the  air  furnished  by  it  will  cause  the  gases 
which  escape  from  the  coal  to  bum,  and  heat  the  arch 
and  the  top  of  the  coaL  By  increasing  the  heat  in  the 
oven,  it  consequently  accelerates  the  operation,  and 
canses  a  stronger  coke  to  be  made.  This  channel  must 
be  used  with  mscretion  and  judgment,  for  if  it  ia  either 
opened  too  soon  on  the  fresh  coal,  or  snffiared  to  remain 
open  too  long  on  the  hot  coke,  it  causes  waste. 
^  For  the  formation  of  good  coke,  the  coal  should  not  be 
iiigher  than  12  inches,  and  the  highest  part  of  the  oven 
not  more  than  ^  feet  from  the  bottom.  There  is  little 
harm  done  in  having  the  arch  only  3  feet  high  in  the  centre,  and  18  inches  around  the  circumference. 

COG-WHEELS.    See  Geerino. 

COINING  MACHINE.  Figs.  893  to  908,  are  elevations,  sections  and  details  of  a  machine  for 
stamping  money,  invented  by  M.  Thonnelier,  and  combines  economy  with  perfection  of  workmanship,  du- 
xability  of  the  machine,  and  safety  to  the  operatives. 

The  moving  power  applied  to  a  winch,  or  rather  a  steam  power,  turns  a  fly-wheel  which  governs  it, 
■ad  soms  vp  fdl  its  powers  at  the  moment  die  piece  is  stamped.    To  the  axle  of  this  fly-wheel  a  splra* 
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Flsf.  893,  lateral  elevation  of  the  ma- 
elilne. 

A,  principal  axle  turned  by  a  irinch 
or  moTing  power. 

B,  connecting-rod  giving  to  the  lever 
0  tlie  movement  of  the  winch  adapted 
to  the  axle  A. 

C  lever  whose  centre  of  movement 
la  at  c,  in  the  Ulterior  of  the  cast-iron/ 
P ;  it  makes  the  second  cylinder  b  re- 
volve the  arc  of  a  circle. 

Df  a  fi>rce  column  of  ateel.  It  moves 
al  iu  lower  part,  in  the  box  £.  Its  up- 
per portion  is  Joined  to  the  lever  by 
the  intervention  of  the  steel  cylin- 
der*. 

£,  a  sliding^sase  leaning  against  e. 
It  ia  maintained  by  a  double  beam  F ; 


a  lever  G,  fork-shapodf  bearing  the  two 
balls  H,  hold  the  case  against  D.  The 
supporter  and  the  lever  of  the  case  re- 
volve round  an  axle  in  d. 

I,  an  iron  lever  receiving  ttom  an- 
other lever  concealed  bv  the  machine, 
an  impulsion  transmitted  by  the  eccen- 
tric fixed  to  the  plate  O  of  the  fly- 
wheel N ;  these  two  levers  are  fixed  to 
the  axle  J,  which  is  the  means  of  pla- 
cing the  metal,  and  of  drawing  it  off 
when  stamped. 

u  a  lath  communicating  with  the 
lever  I,  and  destined  to  raise  the  point 
c  on  a  level  with  the  side-plate  of  the 
ferrule. 

/s  inferior  stamp. 

K,  placing  baud.    It  has  at  its  ex- 


tremity on  instrument  to  take  the  coia 
off,  should  it  be  attached  to  the  supe- 
rior. 

This  portion  of  the  oMcfafaie  com- 
prises several  pieces;  viz.  the  side- 
plates  of  the  ferride ;  the  Iferrute,  kc 

L,  a  tube  which  receives  the  metal 
about  to  be  coined. 

M,  a  passage  through  which  the  ooia 
parses  to  fall  into  the  basket 

N,  fly-wheel. 

O,  a  cast-iron  plate  attached  to  tlie 
axle  of  the  fly-wheel. 

P,  cast-iron  case  of  the  machine. 

QQ,  four  cast-iron  columns  giving 
support  to  the  frame  of  the  machios 
R,  likewise  made  of  cast-iroo. 
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Cnrre  is  adapted  to  direct  the  movements  of  a  ooonectiog^-rod,  which  transmits  to  the  moving  ports  the 
mechanism  of  placing  and  taking  off  the  metal  between  the  stamps,  and  withdrawing  it  from  the  ferrule 
alter  the  money  is  stamped. 

like  power  accumulated  by  the  fly-wheel,  is  transmitted  through  its  axle  to  a  winch,  which  acts  upon 
two  amis  joined  to  each  other  by  a  hinge  at  their  extremities,  and  forming  a  very  obtuse  angle,  which 
can  be  opened  or  closed  a  little.  When  this  angle  is  opened,  the  two  other  extremities  of  the  arms  or 
leren  become  more  distant^  and  as  the  superior  meets  a  buttress,  it  is  the  inferior  one  which  moves ;  it 
is  properly  a  funicular  lever  or  mechanical  knee.  Thus  the  lower  part  of  the  inferior  lever  is  drawn 
towards  a  resisting  plane,  when  the  angle  of  the  two  arms  widens,  but  on  the  contrary  it  is  carried 
away  from  the  plane  when  the  angle  closes ;  the  movements  are  produced  by  the  connecting-rod  and 
the  winch  fixed  to  the  fly-wheel. 

The  two  stamps  are  placed,  the  one  at  the  moveable  end  of  the  lever,  above  the  metal  to  be  coined ; 
the  o^er  is  situated  beneath,  the  two  planes  being  parallel 

The  pieces  to  be  coined  are  piled  up  m  an  iron  cyhndrical  vessel,  and  at  every  turn  of  the  fly-wheel,  the 
nether  piece  is  taken  away,  and  pushed  under  the  press,  being  contained  within  a  ferrule  wluch  limits  its 
circular  diameter.    When  the  lever  rises,  the  coin  spontaneously  leaves  the  ferrule. 

C^linderf. — ^Tbe  principle  of  this  press  consists  in  two  cylinders  having  their  axes  parallel,  and 
tunmig  in  opposite  directions. 

These  cyhnd^s  have  on  their  outer  surface  engraved  matrices,  smooth  and  fluted  ferrules,  as  well  as 
fermles  with  inscriptions. 
F^.  900  presents  a  transversal  section  of  the  machine  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the  cylinders. 
Fig.  901  IS  a  vertical  secticm  made  through  this  axis. 

The  cylinder  A  receives  the  movement  of  the  moving  power ;  its  axle  has  length  enough  out  of  tbo 
case  to  have  cogs  B  engaged  into  the  pinion  B',  on  the  axle  C.  This  axle  has  a  fly-wheel  C,  and  can 
be  set  to  work  by  any  moving  power  tnrough  the  pulleys  D  D'. 

Hie  second  <^linder  A'  is  constructed  almost  like  the  first,  and  of  equal  diameter,  havmg  the  same 
onmber  of  matrices. 

Two  wheels  £  £'  are  connected  with  one  of  the  extremities  of  the  cylinders  in  order  that  they  may 
recei?e  motion. 

In  the  swollen  centre  of  the  second  cylinder  A',  and  on  its  sur&ce,  there  are  excavations  to  receive 
file  matrices  a.  Fig.  902 ;  ihej  are  cylindrical ;  metallic  disks  e  support  the  matrices,  whose  distance 
from  the  centre,  or  fix>m  the  circumference  of  the  cylinder,  is  thus  governed.  Buttresses  b  placed  on 
esch  side  of  the  matrices  are  inserted  into  the  cylinders,  to  push  the  matrices  outwards.  Tnis  forces 
the  iron  out ;  which,  when  effected,  the  buttresses  are  sent  bacs  to  their  original  position  by  the  spring  cL 
At  the  central  part  of  the  outer  surface  of  the  cyUnder  A  grooves  are  made  to  receive  the  ferrule 
matrices  a\  the  form  of  which  is  hemispherical,  Fi^.  903,  so  that  they  can  oscillate  through  the  rotary 
motion  of  the  cylinders.  The  plane  surface  which  terminates  each  matrice,  and  which  is  engraved, 
passes  through  the  centre  of  tne  sphere,  but  the  outer  circumference  of  this  sur&ce  should  be  some- 
what eccentnc,  to  the  surface  of  the  sphere. 

Pillows  can  be  placed  within  the  groove  under  the  matrices ;  they  are  of  steel,  and  can  be  regulated 
by  a  screw.    The  matrices  are  by  this  means  secured  from  oscillations. 

Steel  springs  e.  Fig.  900,  act  upon  the  sloped  edges  of  the  ferrule  matrices,  to  forrce  back  these  last 
to  the  place  they  should  occupy,  as  soon  as  they  are  no  more  opposite  the  matrices  a. 

A  tube  F,  containing  the  pieces  about  to  be  coined,  furnishes  them  to  the  matrices.  The  cuxumference 
of  the  second  cylinder  A  is  surrounded  with  steel  plates/,  which  have  at  their  centre  a  cylindrical  hole 
of  equal  diameter  with  the  matrices  a  ;  these  plates  serve  to  stamp  the  circumference  of  the  coin. 
When  the  (flinders  are  placed  as  represented  in  Fig.  900,  the  lowest  piece  in  the  tube  F  is  in  contact 
with  the  surmoe  of  the  plate ;  as  soon  as  the  matrice  comes  to  the  orifice  of  the  tube,  the  piece  falls 
into  the  vacuum  formed  py  the  plate,  and  comes  in  contact  with  the  engraved  surfSace  of  the  matrice. 
The  cylinder  continuing  its  rotation  brings  the  metal  within  reach  of  the  ferrule  matrice,  and  the  coin  is 
stamped  on  both  sides  at  once. 
It  IS  then  poshed  out  of  the  matrice  by  b,  assisted  by  the  scraper  ^,  which  has  a  counterpoise. 
The  turning-pieces  of  the  cylinders  are  received  in  pillows  which  allow  thiem  no  lengthwise  displace- 
ment ;  and  in  order  that  the  matrices  may  be  retained  m  the  same  plane,  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the 
cylinders,  these  are  exacthr  clamped  between  the  two  cheek-pieces  of  the  cases  which  contain  their 
ImIows.  Wedges  pressed  by  screws  A,  hold  the  pillows  firmly  fixed.  The  coins,  as  they  fall,  receive  no 
shock,  and  are  received  in  a  box  enctosed  within  J,  the  firame-work  of  the  machine. 

Such  a  machine  coins  more  than  100  pieces  in  a  minute,  or  60,000  pieces  in  a  day  of  1 0  hours'  continual 
Isbor.  The  moving  power  required  is  out  slight  This  press  performs  its  functions  without  noise,  and 
is  not  liable  to  be  put  out  of  <nrder ;  its  construction  is  sunple,  and  it  occupies  little  room.  The  work- 
man who  attends  it  is  perfectly  safe  during  his  labor. 

Should  an^  accident  or  obstacle  occur,  the  machine  is  so  arranged  that  it  stops  spontaneously ;  the 
fl^-wheel  C  is  maintained  on  the  axle  by  a  species  of  break;  Fig.  901,  which  allows  it  to  turn  back 
without  tarmn^  the  axle,  when  a  greater  resistance  than  usual  is  experienced  by  the  matrices,  so  that 
the  attendant  is  made  aware  of  the  accident 

New  Method  proposed  bi/  M,  Biguin  to  stamp  Money ^  Medals^  and  Jewelry. — ^This  consists  in  placing 
vithin  the  matrices  a  certain  number  of  steel  stamps.  These  matrices  beingpiled  one  upon  the  other, 
are  endosed  in  a  rectangular  box,  and  made  to  pass  between  two  cylinders.  This  pressing  is  perfcnm^ 
np^ly,  and  many  pieces  are  worked  in  a  short  while. 

The  stamps  are  placed  within  the  matrices,  and  are  of  a  s%htly  conical  shape ;  in  order  that  they 
may  be  retained  at  the  same  level,  a  strong  plate  covers  the  matrices.  A  thin  plate  is  interposed 
^Ktween  the  two  matrices,  and  is  pierced  with  a  number  of  holes  equal  to  that  of  the  stamps ;  its  use 
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IB  to  keep  the  pieces  to  be  stained  id  connection  ^th  the  stamps ;  this  plate  is  made  of  steel,  haviif 
its  sur&oes  eyen,  and  an  equal  thickness  in  all  its  points. 

The  system  is  carefully  fixed  into  a  rectangular  frame,  which  is  of  iron,  and  holds  the  difforcnk 
parts  so  nrmly  fixed,  that  they  are  not  deranged  ^hile  between  the  rolling  cylinders. 


CONDENSER.  The  usual  modes  of  condensing  steam,  where  it  is  used  as  a  motiye  power,  are  hf 
allowing  it  to  escape  into  the  air ;  by  injecting  it  into  a  yessel  or  yessels  which  are  kept  at  a  low  tern- 
peratuxe  by  immersion  in  cold  water,  or  a  current  of  air,  the  steam  being  cooled  by  contact  with  the 
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metal;  and  by  iiijecthig  it  into  vessels  ia  which  it  Is  brought  in  direct  contact  with  a  jet  of  water. 
Id  the  first  instance,  the  water  resulting  from  the  condensation  of  the  steam  is  lost ;  in  the  second,  it  ia 
ntained  in  the  vessel  in  which  it  is  confined,  unmixed  with  any  other  substance ;  in  the  third,  it  is  re- 
tained, but  is  mixed  with  the  water  used  for  condensing  it.  Condensing  engines  are  those  which  em- 
ploy one  or  the  other  of  the  two  last-described  plans.  In  marine  engines,  or  where  salt  or  other  impure 
water  ia  employed  for  condensing  the  steam,  this  latter  plan  involves  the  loss  of  the  fresh  water  resulting 
therefrom,  in  a  manner  well  known,  and  consequently  either  the  boilers  must  be  supplied  with  bad 
water,  or  a  supply  of  pure  water  must  be  specially  provided.  In  most  cases  this  cannot  be  accomplished, 
u  it  baa  been  found  impossible  to  carry  a  sufficient  quantity  to  last  for  any  great  length  of  time. 
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rhia  being  the  case,  attention  was  early  (in  the  history  of  the  steam  engine)  given  to  perfecting  tu 
lecond  mode  named  herein — viz. :  the  condensing  of  the  steam  by  radiation  in  closed  metallic  vessels^ 
bpt  anbmeised  in  water.  In  this  plan  the  boilers  are  to  be  first  filled  with  pure  water ;  the  ateam  be- 
mg  condensed  back  to  water,  is  thus  caught  and  returned  to  the  boilers,  to  be  used  over  and  oyer  agun ; 
the  leakage  and  waste  being  supplied  from  reservoirs  provided  with  an  extra  quantity,  or  b;^  distillation. 
The  steam  being  oondensea  in  vacuo,  the  external  surface  of  these  vessels  is  thereb]r  subjected  to  the 
pRaauxe  of  the  atmosphere,  and  also  to  the  pressure  of  a  column  of  water,  proportioned  to  the  depth  at 
whidi  they  are  immersed.  In  fig.  907  is  a  view  of  the  usual  mode  of  constructing  this  kind  of  con- 
denser :  a  it  a  cluster  of  pipes^  (that  being  the  best  form  to  reust  pressure,)  inserted  in  two  flanges,  h ; 
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the  ends  of  the  pipes  are  covered  at  e  hy  a  cap,  and  at  d  hy  the  channel  in  the  hed-pkte ;  6  is  a  task 
to  hold  the  water  for  condensing,  which  flows  in  and  ont  as  indicated ;  /  is  the  exhaost-pipe  for  conTejs 
ing  the  steam  to  he  condensed ;  g  the  air  pump.   The  steam  is  thus  condensed  hy  coming  in  contact  widi 

the  cold  surface  of  the  metal,  the  pnmp,  g^  maintaining  the 
yacnitj  of  the  pipes  hj  removing  tiie  water  as  fast  as  it  sc- 
cnmnlates  in  the  channel  d,  and  also  any  air  or  other  gases 
Hence  the  external  surfaces  of  the  tnhes  are  snhjected  to  the 
pressure  of  the  air,  and  also  to  that  of  the  column  of  water 
in  which  they  are  immersed,  as  hefore  named.    This  mode  of 
condensing  steam  has  these  difficulties  to  contend  with,  and 
which  have  hitherto  heen  found  insuperahle.    The  alternate 
heating  and  cooling  of  the  metal  pipes,  consequent  upon  thf 
periodical  injections  of  the  steam,  causes  a  series  of  expan- 
sions and  contractions  to  he  continually  going  on.    In  addi- 
tion to  this,  the  great  pressure  upon  them  soon  produces  fractures  in  the  various  joints  and  seams,  which 
at  once  destroys  the  whole  operation,  as  the  vacuum  can  no  longer  he  maintained  from  the  flowing  in 
of  the  air,  and  also  of  the  water,  which  is  fatal  to  the  whole  operation. 
Fig.  904  is  a  side  elevation ;  %.  905  is  a  top  view :  fig.  906  is  a  longitudinal  section  of  Pirsson's  pa- 


tent condenser.    Figs.  908  and  909  are  views  showing  variations  in  the  construction  of  the  same  ap- 


909. 


At  the  letter  A,  fig.  906,  is  represented  a  box  or  case  composed  of  metal,  and  of  sufficient  strength  to  i^ 
aist  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  and  is  also  to  be  made  as  perfectiy  air  and  water-tight  as  posuble. 
In  the  under  side  of  the  box  A,  there  is  an  opening  i,  through  which  a  connection  is  made  by  a 
pipe  or  channel  h^  with  an  air-pump  /,  of  common  construction,  as  shown  in  section,  fi^.  906.  At  m  ii 
a  perforated  nlate,  on  which  the  condensing  water  is  received,  and  is  for  the  purpose  ^  dispernng  it  in 
B  manner  well  known.  A  pipe  and  cock  are  attached  for  injecting  the  water  for  condensing  the  steam. 
Into  the  box  thus  constructed,  is  introduced  a  radiating  condenser,  that  is  to  say,  a  vessel  or  apparatus 
in  which  steam  is  to  be  condensed  by  contact  with  cold  metallic  or  like  surfaces,  which  is  made  as  fol- 
lows : — At  n,  fig.  006,  is  seen  a  number  of  tubes  arranged  horizontally,  their  ends  being  fixed  in  plates 
or  flanges  of  metal,  having  holes  perforated  to  receive  them ;  the  ends  of  the  tubes  are  covcwhI  by  at- 
taching caps,  p  and  r  to  these  plates,  as  shown  in  section,  fig.  906.  *  The  tubes  thus  arranged,  are  in* 
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Irodnced  within  the  hoz  h,  as  shown.  In  the  cap  p  there  is  an  opening  made  at «  to  receive  the  end  of 
the  rfpe  which  conveys  the  steam  to  he  condensed,  which  pipe  is  seen  at  «'.  The  steam-pipe  »'  is  holted 
to  tne  oatside  of  the  hox  A  hy  a  flange,  the  end  passing  through  and  made  to  enter  the  cap  p,  through 
the  hole  $  as  shown.  The  cap  p  is  divided  into  two  compartments  hy  a  partition  p',  the  object  of  which 
{g  to  cause  the  steam  to  traverse  through  two  sections  of  pipes.  More  partitions  may  be  introduced,  or 
any  other  airangement  may  be  adopted  to  insure  full  and  equal  distribution  of  the  steam  to  each  pipe. 
At  t  u  shown  a  pipe  connected  with  the  lower  side  of  the  cap  p,  which  passes  through  the  box  A,  hav- 
bg  a  tight  joint  where  it  oomee  out  This  pipe  terminates  in  a  puinp  u,  the  use  of  which  is  to  pump 
away  the  water  resulting  from  the  condensation  of  the  steam,  and  which  collects  in  the  bottom  of  the 
pipes  and  cape*  At  v  is  an  opening  in  the  lower  division  of  the  cap  j9,  which  forms  a  passa^  from  the 
pipes  to  the  interior  of  the  box ;  the  use  of  which  will  be  described  more  fully.  This  openmg  w,  is  to 
hsTe  a  door  or  valve  over  it  of  common  construction,  which  may  be  opened  or  closed  by  a  handle  from 
the  outside  of  the  box  A,  the  handle  working  through  a  stuffing  box  in  h.  It  is  obvious  that  other 
fbrais  may  be  substituted,  as  sheets  of  metal,  coils  of  pipe,  instead  of  tubes  or  pipes. 

The  operation  of  this  part  of  the  invention  is  as  follows: — The  engine  being  started  in  the  usual  man- 
ner, the  exhaust  steam  flows  through  the  pipe  #',  into  the  cap  py  and  thence  into  the  cluster  of  pipes  n ; 
at  the  same  time  a  jet  of  cold  water  is  admitted  through  the  injection  cock  o  on  the  perforated  plate  m, 
from  which  it  falls  in  a  shower  upon  the  pipes  «,  and  thus,  by  a  well-known  law,  at  once  condenses  the 
steam— the  water  resulting  being  collected  in  the  bottom  of  the  pipes  and  caps — the  large  pump  I  ro- 
moTvng  the  condensing  water  as  fast  as  it  accumulates  from  the  box  A,  and  maintaining  the  vacuum, 
—the  smaller  pump  u  removing  the  water  resulting  from  the  condensed  steam.  In  like  manner  the  con- 
denang  water  is  allowed  to  flow  off  as  fast  as  discharged  from  the  pump  /,  but  the  water  taken  from 
fl»  pipes  is  retained  for  the  feed  to  the  boilers.  The  use  of  the  aperture  tr,  is  for  the  purpose  of  main- 
taming  an  equal  pressure  on  each  side  of  the  pipes,  or  rather  to  prevent  them  from  being  subjected  to 
any  pressure,  either  internal  or  external.  This  can  be  made  apparent  as  follows : — Supposing  the  ori- 
fice w  closed,  and  cold  water  admitted  in  quantity  sufficient  to  condense  a  part  of  the  steam  only,  it 
will  be  evident  that  the  vacuum  in  the  box  h  will  be  better  than  the  vacuum  in  the  pipes,  and  the 
difference  will  be  as  the  volumes  of  uncondensed  steam.  Now  if  we  open  the  door  or  valve  over  the 
aperture  «?,  a  portion  of  the  steam  in  the  pipes  will  at  once  rush  through  and  extend  itself  throughout 
the  box  A  until  an  equilibrium  is  produced.  So  long  as  the  steam  is  fully  condensed,  and  also  the  ope- 
ration of  the  pumps  /  and  n  equal,  then,  of  course,  the  radiating  condenser  n  will  be  subjected  to  the 
same  pressure,  both  external  and  internal ;  or  rather,  will  not  be  subjected  to  any,  even  if  the  orifice  w 
he  kept  dosed.  The  use  of  the  opening  tr,  therefore,  is  to  insure  the  preservation  of  the  equilibrium  in 
cases  where  the  steam  is  not  fblly  condensed,  or  where  the  pumps  fail  to  work  equally :  the  atmos- 
pheric pressure  being  sustained  by  the  box  A. 

An  apparatus  for  making  up  any  deficiency  in  the  supply  of  pure  w^ter  which  may  arise  from  leaks 
aud  other  means  of  waste.  At  a;,  figs.  904,  905,  906,  is  seen  a  tank,  standing  upon  the  tdp  of  the  con*- 
densing  box  A  (but  may  be  put  in  any  other  convenient  place).  This  tank  must  be  air  and  water-tight, 
and  also  capable  of  sustaining  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  At  y,  fig  905,  a  sleam-pipe  is  attached, 
which  may  terminate  on  the  inside  in  a  coil  or  cluster  of  pipes,  or  other  chamber  for  holding  steam,  as 
diown.  The  lower  end  of  this  coil  termmates  in  a  pipe,  which  passes  out  through  the  side  of  the  tank 
at  jf',  and  empties  into  another  pipe  as  8ho%vn.  2  is  a  pipe  attached  to  the  lower  side  of  the  tank  x, 
the  <^po5ite  end  of  which  terminates  in  the  "  hot  well**  of  the  air  pump  /,  or  other  reservoir  containing 
a  supply  of  the  water  to  be  eviqxnrated ;  z'  is  a  pipe  attached  to  the  upper  side  of  the  tank  x;  it  is  bent 
so  as  to  pafii  down  through  the  top  of  the  box  A,  to  which  it  is  bolted  by  a  flauge,  the  end  terminating 
so  as  to  discharge  into  the  cap/>,  of  the  inside  condenser,  as  shown ;  2'  is  a  pipe  attached  to  the  tank  x 
near  its  bottom,  by  one  end,  and  by  the  other  to  the  box  A,  so  as  to  discharge  into  it.  To  put  this  ap- 
paratus in  operation,  the  engine  is  first  set  in  motion,  and  the  condensation  of  the  steam  going  on,  the 
raconm  of  the  box  A  will  be  communicated  through  z'  to  the  tank  a*,  the  interior  of  which  will  conse- 
quently be  in  vacuo.  The  cock  to  the  pipe  z  being  opened,  water  from  the  hot  well  of  the  pump  I  will 
flow  into  X  by  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  ;  the  tank  is  to  be  filled  sufficiently  to  cover  the  coil  of 
^peSf  or  aa  seen  at  the  dotted  lines.  Next,  steam  is  to  be  admitted  through  y,  the  cock  y  being  kept 
closed  (except  when  it  is  necessary  to  draw  off  the  water  which  may  collect  from  the  condensation  of 
iteam  in  this  place). 

By  this  means  the  water  in  x  will  be  vaporired,  the  vapor  being  drawn  off  as  fast  as  it  rises  through 
the  pipe  z'  into  the  condenser's  cap  p,  and  there  condensed  along  with  the  exhaust  steam  from  the  en- 
gine, so  that  it  serves  to  make  up  for  the  loss  by  leakage,  Ac,  of  the  first  supply.  As  the  apparatus  is 
of  nee  only  where  the  water  for  generating  the  steam  is  impure  or  salt,  some  mode  is  required  for  keep- 
ing the  tank  x  clear  of  the  deposit  of  these  impurities,  as  by  evaporation  all  these  must  coUect  in  tho 
evaporatiiig  vessel,  according  to  laws  well  known.  To  remedy  th&,  the  evaporating  vessel  is  connected 
with  the  box  A  by  a  pipe  z' — said  pipe  entering  the  evaporator  near  its  bottom,  and  discharging  into 
box  A,  as  shown.  A  cock  or  valve  is  also  fitted  into  said  pipe,  to  regulate  the  rate  of  discharge,  which 
takes  place  by  gravity  alone,  as  the  two  vessels  are  alike  in  vacuo.  The  saturated  water  will  flow 
throtzgii  the  pipe  z'  in  the  same  manner  as  if  a;  and  A  were  both  open  vessels.  If  the  supply  for  waste  is 
to  be  made  up  from  salt  water,  as  in  sea-going  steamers,  then  a  certain  quantity  of  this  water  must  be 
taken  out  of  the  tank  by  this  pipe  proportionate  to  the  quantity  evaporated,  and  thus  the  amount  fed 
^  throogfa  the  pipe  z  must  be  sufficient  for  both  the  evaporation  and  tlie  quantity  thus  drawn  off  The 
same  mle  applies  to  evaporating  water  containing  lime  or  any  other  impurity.  The  water  taken  off 
throuffh  z'  enters  the  box  A,  and  is  pumped  out  with  the  condensing  water  by  the  air-pump  /. 

In  ng.  909  is  a  view  of  a  modification  of  a  condensing  apparatus — the  same  letters  referring  to  the 
■ame  parts,  except  where  otherwise  indicated.  This  is  to  show  a  mode  whereby  the  radiating  or  sur- 
^Ko  condenser  may  be  immersed  in  the  condensing  water,  or  showered  at  pleasure,  and  exhibits  also  ■ 
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rariation  wherebj  the  pump  removing  the  water  resnltmg  from  the  condensed  steam  maj  be  dispensed 
with. 

In  this  case,  when  the  pipes  or  other  snrfaces,  n,  are  immersed  in  the  water,  they  are  subjected  to  the 
pressure  of  the  same  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  according  to  its  depth ;  but  they  are  not  subjected  to 
the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  in  addition,  as  will  be  shown,  h'  h'  represent  two  openings  in  h  connect- 
ing the  air-pump  I  bj  the  channel  h,  h'  k"  are  valves  for  closing  the  openings  h'  h',  operated  from  the 
outside  of  the  box  A,  as  shown.  If  the  pipes  n  are  to  be  used  submerged,  the  valve  k'  must  be  dosed, 
and  valve  k'  queued.  The  condensing  water  being  let  on,  fills  up  the  box  h  until  the  water  is  on  a  line 
with  the  opening  A',  and  thus  the  pipes  are  immersed. 

If  the  pipes  are  to  be  showered  instead,  then  k'  must  be  opened,  and  the  condensing  water  let  on  to 
the  plate  m,  in  the  manner  before  described.  When  this  plan  is  adopted,  the  aperture  for  insuring  the 
equilibrium  must  be  placed  in  such  a  situation  that  the  condensing  water  cannot  enter  the  pipes ;  in  fig. 
909  it  is  shown  at  the  pipe  to',  and  w'  is  the  stop  or  valve  for  opening  or  closing  it  The  next  feature  is  a 
method  of  dispensing  widi  the  pump  to.  A  is  a  tank  air  and  water-tight,  and  capable  of  sustaining  the 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  Tnis  is  to  be  connected  to  <  bj  a  pipe,  wi^  a  valve  or  cock  intermediate, 
as  L'  At  t'  is  a  deliveiy  cock ;  at  t"  is  an  air  cock.  The  pump  u  being  disconnected,  <'  is  to  be  opened, 
and  thus  communication  is  made  between  the  tank  A  and  pipes  a,  as  plainly  shown — t'  and  t"  being 
closed  always  when  t'  is  opened.  The  water  from  the  condensed  steam  will  now  descend  by  its  gravity, 
into  A ;  when  A  is  full,  t'  must  be  closed — t"  and  t"  opened,  which  permits  the  water  in  A  to  run  out, 
being  collected  in  reservoirs,  from  which  the  boilers  are  to  be  fed.  As  soon  as  A  is  empty,  close  t"  t'\ 
and  open  t'  until  again  filled,  and  so  on.  The  periodic  opening  and  dosing  of  these  valves  or  cocks  cao 
be  easily  arranged  to  be  operated  by  the  works  themselves. 

Fig.  908  exhibits  another  arrangement,  embodying  however,  the  same  general  prindples.  The  same 
letters  are  used  to  represent  similar  parts,  described  in  the  other  figures.  The  prindpal  variation  in  the 
construction  of  this  part  of  the  invention,  consists  in  forming  the  box  A,  so  that  the  tubes  %  shall  be  io« 
serted  in  the  two  opposite  sides,  as  shown  in  the  dotted  lines.  In  that  case  the  caps  p  and  r  to  cover 
them,  are  placed  outside.  The  injection-cock  o  is  placed  at  the  bottom,  and  the  delivery-pipe  at  Uie  top, 
so  that  the  pipes  are  shown  as  inmiersed  in  the  water,  but  may  be  showered  by  making  the  changes  be< 
fore  described,  w"  represents  a  pipe  forming  a  communication  with  the  box  A,  and  we  interior  of  the 
pipes  n,  for  keeping  the  pressure  equal,  and  is  equivalent  to  the  aperture  to,  in  figure  8,  or  to'  in  figure  5. 
Another  variation  consists  in  the  manner  of  removing  the  water  of  the  condensed  steam,  the  same  prin- 
dple  being  applicable  to  removing  the  condensing  water  also.  The  pump  u  being  taken  c/St,  a  pipe  a  is 
substituted  which  is  attached  to  the  cap  r,  where  the  water  from  the  condensed  steam  aocumdates. 
This  pipe  must  have  a  descent  vertically,  sufficiently  great  to  cause  the  column  of  water  to  connterbai^- 
ance  the  atmospheric  pressure  (say  of  34  feet),  and  may  terminate  in  a  reservoir.  By  this  means  th^ 
gravity  of  the  water  will  overcome  the  vacuum  in  the  pipes,  and  thus  ddiver  itself  without  other  mechan- 
ical aid. 
'  The  advantages  to  be  derived  from  this  invention  are  as  follows : 

Furst — ^By  arranging  the  radiating  or  surface  condenser,  so  that  it  is  not  subjected  to  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere.  Secondly. — By  reason  of  which  arrangement,  the  apparatus  is  not  so  liable  to  br  destroyed 
by  the  great  pressure  it  would  otherwise  have  to  sustain ;  therefore  durability  and  safety  ia  increased. 
Thirdly. — Small  leaks  and  fractures  will  not  affect  its  operation ;  the  box  h  being  exhausted  of  air  ur 
other  uncondensable  gases,  which  are  not  therefore  present  to  flow  through  such  apertures,  and  the  con- 
deimng  water  will  not  enter,  because  there  is  no  external  pressure  upon  the  pipes,  to  force  it  in ;  tiis 
water  falling  upon  the  pipes  by  gravitv  alone,  its  tendency  will  be  to  run  out  rather  than  in.  Thus, 
where  salt  or  other  bad  water  is  used  for  condensing,  no  admixture  of  the  pure  water  of  the  condensed 
steam  will  take  place.  Fourthly. — Increased  safety ;  as  the  whole  surface  condenser  might  be  destroyed 
in  the  box  A,  without  impairing  the  working  of  the  engine,  or  even  arresting  its  motion.  The  only 
change  perceivable  would  be  the  loss  of  firec£  water,  resulting  from  the  condensed  steam.  This  is  a 
most  important  feature  for  seagoing  steamersL 

CONWAY  TUBULAR  BRIDGE.  The  great  engineering  event  for  1848  is  the  raising  of  the 
Conway  Tubular  Bridge,  and  which,  after  so  much  fear  and  anxiety,  has  been  effected  with  great 
success.  This  work  derives  its  importance  not  so  much  fit>m  its  greatness,  as  fix>m  its  opening  the  war 
for  the  adoption  of  a  new  sjstem  of  bridge  building,  whereby  the  resources  of  engineering  are  veiy  mncsi 
extended.  To  build  a  bridge  greater  than  those  whi^  have  been  made  before,  to  make  a  railway 
longer  than  those  which  have  yet  been  opened,  or  to  construct  a  more  powerful  locomotive,  is  a  great 
work ;  but  it  is  of  much  greater  importance  to  execute  something  entirely  new.  The  engineer  who  has 
constructed  the  greatest  ughtliouse  or  the  greatest  dock  in  his  day,  may  be  overcome  by  some  one  else, 
and  then  his  daim  b  at  an  end ;  whereas,  Sie  engineer  who  extends  the  resources  of  his  art,  has  a  dear 
and  uniaue  daim  to  distinction.  Mr.  Robert  Stephenson  has  the  merit  of  carrying  out  thfe  system  oC 
tubular  bridge  building,  and  it  will  be  a  spedal  event  in  his  career,  beyond  the  many  works  of  coo- 
structive  skul  he  has  alrcadjr  produced.  Ijie  success  of  the  Conway  Bridge  is  none  the  less  important, 
because  it  settles  the  practicability  of  that  greater  undertaking,  the  Menai  Tubular  Bridge.  Thus 
progress  in  any  one  direction  leads  most  certamly  to  greater  exertion ;  and  it  is  peculiarly  necessair  to 
give  every  encouragement  to  all  attempts,  which  open  a  new  career  for  the  engineer,  and  give  him 
gpreater  means  of  exertion. 

We  have  thus  ^ven  engravings  of  tlie  tube  and  the  lifting  apparatus,  and  shall  lay  before  our  readers 
drawmgs  of  the  ingenious  Jacquard  machinery,  invented  by  Messrs.  Roberts,  for  punching  the  plates 
(See  Jacquard  Punching  Machine.) 

The  construction,  when  finished,  is  to  consist  of  two  tubular  bridges,  formed  of  wrought-iron  plate^ 
•ach  tube  being  for  one  line  of  rails.  We  shall  now  confine  ourselves  to  the  description  of  one  of  th« 
tubes,  which  was  fixed  in  its  place  in  March,  1847,  and  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  engraviogSk 
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%  907  exhibits  a  transverse  section  of  one  of  the  tubes  and  the  masonry  of  the  pier,  together  with 

(be  lifting  apparatus.    Fig.  908  is  a  side  elevation  of  19  feet  in  length  of  the  tube,  resting  on  tlie 
,     DuuoDiy,  and  the  lifting  apparatus.    Fig.  909  is  a  section  through  12  feet  in  length  of  the  tube,  and 

eectknof  the  liftiog  apparatus.    Fig.  910  is  a  plan  of 

the  top  of  the  tube  to  the  extent  of  20  feet  in  length, 

and  plan  of  the  hydraulic  press.    Fi^.  911  is  a  front 

Tiew  of  one  end  of  the  suspension  girder,  and  Fig.  912 

I  side  view. 
The  tube  consists  of  a  shell  or  external  casing,  a  a, 

of  wroQght-iron  plates,  from  4  to  8  feet  long,  and  2  feet 

vide  by  half  an  inch  thick  in  the  centre,  and  five- 

eigh^  of  an  inch  thick  towards  the  end  of  the  tube, 

riveted  together  to  T-angle-iron  ribs,  placed  on  both 

tides  of  the  joints,  and  angle-gussets  at  the  feet  of  the 

ribs  to  stiflEen  them ;  a  ceiling,  composed  of  8  cellular 

tubes  i,  each  20^  inches  wide,  and  21  high ;  and  a  floor 

eoDtaiiung  6  cellular  tubes  c,  27^  inches  wide,  and  21 

indies  high.    The  whole  length  of  the  tube  is  412  feet, 

and  22  feet  8)  inches  high  at  the  ends,  and  25  feet  6 

inches  high  in  the  centre,  including  the  cellular  tubes 

at  the  top  and  bottom,  running  the  whole  length,  and 

U  feet  wide  to  the  outside  of  the  side-plates.    The 

upper  cells  are  formed  of  wroup^ht-iron  plates,  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch  thick  in  the  middle,  ana  half  an  inch 

thick  towards  the  ends  of  tht  tube,  put  together  with 

angle-iron  in  each  angle  of  the  cells;  and  over  the 

upper  joints  is  riveted  a  slip  of  half-inch  iron,  4^ 

inmcs  wide.    The  lower  cells  consist  of  three-quarter- 

bch  iron  plates  for  the  divisions,  and  the  top  and  bot- 
tom of  two  thicknesses  of  plates,  each  12  feet  long,  2 

feet  4  inches  broad,  and  half  an  inch  thick  in  the  centre, 

and  one-fourth  of  an  inch  thick  at  the  ends,  and  so 

amnged  as  to  break  joint ;  and  a  covering  plate  of  half-inch  iron,  8  feet  long,  is  placed  over  every  joint 

on  the  underside  of  the  tube.    The  external  casing  is  united  to  the  top  and  bottom  cells  by  angle-iron, 
OD  both  the  inside  and  outside  of  the  tube,  as  shown  in  Fig.  912. 

The  ends  of  the  tube,  where  it  rests  on  the  masonry,  are  strengthened  by  cast-iron  frames  d,  to  the 
extent  of  8  feet  of  the  lower  cells ;  6  cast-iron  transverse  Lshaped  girders  e,  on  the  floor ;  6  similar 
girders  /  above ;  and  upright  cast-iron  stanchions  ^,  on  each  side  of  the  tube,  to  which  are  bolted  the 
cods  of  the  girders,  top  and  bottom,  and  also  the  cross-lifting  girders  h. 

In  order  to  allow  of  the  free  expansion  and  contraction  of  &e  tube,  the  ends  rest  on  24  pairs  of  iron 
rollers  t,  connected  together  by  a  wrought-iron  frame,  and  placed  between  two  cast-iron  plates  j  Jc,  12 
feet  loDg  by  6  feet  wide,  and  4  inches  thick.  The  lower  plate  is  laid  on  a  flooring  of  three-inch  planks  /, 
bedded  on  the  stonework ;  and  the  tube  is  also  suspended  to  6  cast-iron  beams  m,  the  ends  resting  on 
kngitudinal  bearers  n,  12  feet  long,  with  a  circular  groove  on  the  under  side,  supported  by  12  ^im- 
metal  balls  o,  6  inches  diameter,  standing  upon  an  iron  bed  />,  and  supported  on  the  ends  of  the  cast-iron 
bearers  q.  The  tubes  are  suspended  to  the  beam  m,  by  wrought-iron  bolts  r,  and  spade-pieces  riveted 
on  to  the  sides  of  the  tube,  as  shown  in  Figs.  911  and  912. 

Hie  lifting  apparatus  for  raising  this  enormous  weight  was  intrusted  by  Mr.  Stephenson,  to  Messrs. 
Easton  and  Amos,  engineers  of  the  Grove,  Southwark,  to  whom  great  credit  is  due  for  the  very 
nccessfol  manner  the  tube  was  lifted.  The  machinery  consisted  of  two  steam-engines,  erected  in  the 
recesses  B  of  the  corresponding  tube,  one  on  each  side  of  the  river ;  and  each  engine  has  a  horizontal 
eylinder,  17  inches  diameter  and  16  inches  stroke,  with  piston-rods  working  through  stufiing-boxes  at 
e«ch  end  of  the  cylinder ;  each  pistcm-rod  has  a  cross-head,  and  gives  motion  by  side-rods  and  cranks  to 
two  fly-wheels ;  and  the  ends  of  the  two  piston-rods  work  two  forcing-pumps  with  plungers,  lyV  inch 
diameter,  and  16  inches  stroke.  These  pumps  inject  the  water  into  the  hydraulic  press  C,  shown  in  the 
engraving,  through  the  small  tube  3. 

The  press  was  erected  on  a  stage  constructed  above  the  level  of  the  top  of  the  tube,  and  consisted  of 
two  cross-girders  of  cast-iron,  each  in  two  heights  D,  D',  the  lower  one  4  feet  high,  and  the  upper  one 
2  feet  6  inches  hi^h ;  the  ends  resting  upon  cast-iron  bearers  E,  imbedded  in  the  masonry  of  the  piers. 
Upon  the  crose-gu-ders  was  fixed  the  casing  F  of  the  ram,  which  is  5  feet  2  inches  long,  by  8  feet  9 
bdies  wide,  cast  with  ribs ;  and  on  the  top  of  the  cylinder  are  fixed  two  vertical  ^de-rods  G,  G,  6 
bdies  diameter,  passing  upwards  through  the  cross-head  of  the  ram,  and  a  cast-iron  gutter  H,  nearly  at 
the  top  of  the  tower,  and  18  feet  above  the  girders  D'. 

Ills  press  consists  of  a  cjrlinder,  1,  firmly  fixed  in  the  casing,  87  ^  inches  diameter  externally,  and 
SO  inches  internally;  and  the  ram  2,  18 1  mches  diameter,  with  a  vacuity  nearly  seven-eighths  of  an 
inch  all  round,  to  receive  the  water  injected  from  tlie  pumps  already  described,  through  the  tube  3, 
the  orifice  of  which  is  three-eighths  of  an  inch  diameter ;  this  tube  is  furnished  with  a  lever-valve  close 
to  the  cylinder,  for  safety,  in  case  the  pipes  should  burst  In  the  event  of  such  a  casualty,  by  an 
iiigenious  contrivance  the  lever-valve  would  be  instantly  dosed,  and  the  weight  supported  by  the  water 
in  Uie  cylinder.  On  the  top  of  the  ram  is  a  cross-head  4,  of  solid  cast  iron,  9  feet  10  inches  long,  1  foot 
10  icches  deep,  and  2  feet  4  inches  thidc,  with  two  apertures,  2  feet  1  inch  long,  by  1  foot  \\  inch  wide, 
tisough  which  the  lifting  chains  pass ;  and  on  the  top  of  this  cross-head  are  fixed  two  clipping  vices  or 
duns,  5, 5,  each  consisting  of  a  pair  oi  wrought-iron  jaws,  8  feet  long,  11  inches  deep,  and  6  inches  thick, 
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and  a  winch  which  tuns  a  small  pinion  6,  that  takes  into  two  cog-wheels  7,  *I',  fixed  upon  the  heads  of 
two  horizontal  screws,  (8,  8',  left  and  right  handed,)  passing  tnrough  nuts  in  the  two  jaws  of  the  dams 
Thus  it  will  be  perceived,  that  as  the  winch  is  turned,  the  jaws  are  made  to  open  or  dose,  for  tha 
puipoeo  of  clippmg  the  heads  of  the  lifting  chains ;  below  these  clams  are  two  others  9,  9',  for  clippiDg 
\fie  neads  of  the  lower  links. 

The  two  lifting  chains  consist  of  wrought-iron  flat  bars,  in  lengths  of  6  feet  from  centre  of  boltreye  to 
centre,  and  each  bar  is  7  inches  wide  and  1},  li, 
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and  1^  inch  thick,  with  heads  having  shoulders 
fitted  to  the  jawo  of  the  clams.  Each  chain 
contained  nine  links  of  eight  and  nine  bars 
alternately,  besides  the  two  lower  links,  each 
consisting  of  ^re  and  four  bars.  The  heads  of 
the  first  or  upper  links  passed  through  the 
upper  lifting  clams,  fixed  on  the  top  of  the  cross- 
head  of  the  ram,  and  there  secured  by  the  jaws 
of  the  dams  being  screwed  up  taut ;  the  second 
links  passed  through  the  lower  dam,  the  jaws 
nf  which  were  left  open,  and  the  heads  of  the 
two  lower  links  were  made  to  abut  against  the 
under  side  of  the  lifting  girders  ff  h.  When  the 
pumps  were  set  to  work,  the  ram  was  lifted  6 
feet,  its  full  range ;  when  it  had  attained  this 
elevation  the  jaws  of  the  lower  clams  9, 9'  were 
screwed  up  dose  and  clipped  the  heads  of  the 
third  links  11,  and  there  held  the  chain  firm; 
the  jaws  of  the  upper  clams  were  then  opened, 
and  the  ram  lowered  down  to  its  original  posi- 
tion, wheo  the  bars  of  the  top  links  10  were 
removed  When  this  had  been  done,  the  jaws 
of  the  upper  dams  6,  5'  were  again  brought 
under  the  heads  of  the  second  links,  and  screwed 
up  taut,  so  as  firmly  to  dip  the  shoulders  of  the 
links,  the  jaws  of  the  lower  vice  9,  9'  opened, 
and  the  ram  was  then  set  in  motion  to  lift  the 
tube  another  six  feet,  when  the  second  links 
were  removed  as  before  described,  and  the 
operation  repeated  as  above,  until  the  tube  had 
been  lifted  the  height  required,  about  22  feet  to 
24  feet 

The  power  of  the  presses  may  be  thus  cal- 
culated: the  area  of  the  ram  being  equal  to 
837'64  circular  inches,  and  the  force  actii^;  upon 
the  plunger  equal  to  2*14  tons  per  circular  inch, 
the  two  being  multiplied  together  give  722^ 
tons,  which  is  the  force  of  one  of  the  presses,  and 
of  the  two  presses  1445  tons.  The  actual  weight 
lifted  was  estimated  at  1,800  tons.  The  quantity 
of  water  used  for  eadi  press  is  about  66  gallons. 

The  tube  was  constructed  on  a  platform  erected  on  the  shore  of  the  river,  close  to  where  it  was  to 
cross ;  and  when  finished,  six  pontoons,  something  similar  to  the  large  cojd-liffhters  on  the  river  Thames, 
were  placed  under  the  tube  at  low  water,  and  which  at  high  water  lifted  the  tube  off  the  piles  upon 
which  the  stage  was  erected.  It  was  then  floated  to  its  destination,  and  placed  between  the  two 
towers,  part  of  the  masonry  being  left  undone  until  the  tube  was  put  into  its  p^roper  position,  and  as  it 
was  raised  the  masonry  was  built  up  under  the  tube.  The  time  occupied  in  raising  the  tube  and  building 
up  the  masonrv  occupied  four  days ;  the  actual  space  lifted  per  hour  was  13  feet 

COP-SPINNER.  Oeorge  H.  Doda^t  Improvements  in  Machinery  for  Spinning  and  Win&ng 
Fan*.— This  is  a  combination  of  the  self-acting  mule  and  throstle,  and  has  many  advantages  over  the 
common  method  of  spinning,  and  is  equally  applicable  for  filling  and  warp  yam.  In  the  room  usuallv 
occupied  for  1,000  mule  spindles,  1,600  may  be  placed,  which  will  do  the  work  of  8,000  spindles,  ti 
•ocupies  the  usual  space  required  for  warp  spinning,  but  will  spin  60  per  cent  m<cxQ  yam  to  the  spindle 
than  the  best  ring-bobbin  spinning  known  to  us  in  use,  and  with  a  saving  of  two-fifths  of  the  power.  It 
will  spin  100  per  cent  more  yam  than  the  flyer  spindle,  and  with  one-half  the  power,  compared  to  the 
quantity.  There  is  a  great  saving  in  expense,  bv  dispensing  with  bobbins.  The  spindle  is  more  durable 
tnan  the  common  one  in  use,  being  tapered  to  the  top ;  and  there  being  no  bobbms  or  check-pins  used, 
it  maintains  its  balance  at  any  speed  required.  It  is  not  liable  to  get  out  of  cnrder.  It  is  much  more 
convenient  to  piece  up  the  ends  when  broken,  than  the  bobbin-frame.  One  cent  per  spindle  is  paid  for 
tending  warp-frames,  and  1 J  cent  for  filling-frames,  and  twelve  dollars  extra  for  doffers,  per  week  The 
proprietors,  Messrs.  John  C.  Dodge  dc  Sons,  of  Dodgeville,  Attleborough,  Mass.,  have  their  entire  mill 
upon  this  method  of  spimiing,  and  from  29  years'  practical  experience  with  other  spinning,  believe  it  t« 
be  the  best  in  use. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  comparative  product  and  cost  of  their  old  plan  of  spinning  with  that 
of  their  present  improved  cop-spinner ; — 
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Bobbin  tlirostles  and  mules,  4,600  spindles. 
.  1847, 19  weeks  product |    Hf^^^^  ^^  "^^^  I cos<,  $1,116  69 

1848.  «       ^  «      )    ^gs      "   Sl "     }f^ 

2)100,103  2)2,168  47 

Average,  «       **  «      60,051}    "  **    $1,084  23 

Cop-spinner,  2,820  spindles. 
1849. 19  week,  product \  g^j  1^  ^^ 

61,278|    **   at  a  cost  of  1845  50. 

The  yam  was  Ka  30,  and  the  average  skeins  per  spindle  daily,  was  seven,  no  allowance  being  made 
for  stoppage. 

Hie  speoficatioo  of  the  ])atent  states,  that  the  peculiar  object  of  the  improvements  whidi  are  applied  to 
a  throstle  spinning-frame,  is  to  wind  the  yam,  as  fast  as  twisted,  or  when  properly  twisted,  upon  each 
of  the  Bpinoles  in  a  regular  or  proper  shaped  cop,  whidi  shall  have  a  binding-thread  between  each  two 
adjacent  layers  of  yam,  in  order  to  prevent  the  cop  from  felling  apart  when  removed,  or  while  being 
removed  from  the  spindle. 

F^.  918  codiibita  a  front  elevation  of  the  improved  throstle-frame.  Fig.  914  is  an  end  elevation.  Fig. 
915  is  a  horizontal  section,  taken  through  the  axis  of  the  main  drum,  which  drives  the  spindles  and 
scroU-shaft ;  the  other  parts  below  the  ^ane  of  the  section  being  represented  in  top  view.  Fig.  916  is  a 
rear  elevation  of  the  name,  with  the  exception  of  those  parts  of  the  mechanism  which  are  situated 
abore  tiie  tops  of  the  spindles,  and  which  are  like  those  in  common  use  in  throstle-frames.  Fig.  917  is 
a  Tertical  section  of  the  scroll-shaft  and  parts  connected  with  it. 

In  the  several  figures,  A  A  denote  the  cast-iron  ends  of  a  throstle-frame ;  B  B  are  the  step-rails  ol 
the  spindles;  O  C,  the  upper  bearing  rails  of  the  spindles ;  D  D  D,  Ac,  are  the  spindles ;  £,  the  main 
dram  bj  which  they  are  driven ;  F,  on  each  side  of  the  frame,  is  the  copping  or  ring-rail ;  G  G,  &%  are  the 
guides  to  the  threads  m  their  passage  from  the  front  pair  of  drawing-roUers  to  the  spindles ;  H  is  a 
penes  of  drawing-rollers,  such  as  are  in  use  in  other  throstle-frames ;  I  is  the  bobbin-mune  or  creel ;  K 
is  the  main  driving-shaft,  from  which  the  drawing-rollers  and  other  parts  receive  their  motions ;  L  is 
termed  the  scroll-shaft — it  is  situated  beneath  the  main  shaft,  ana  extends  transversely  across  the 
zoadiine,  and  revolves  in  bearm^  a  a,  fastened  to  the  step^rails  B  K  It  is  also  supported  by,  and 
rerolres  in,  a  third  box  or  beanng  6,  secured  to  a  sustaining  bar  e,  ends  of  which  are  respectively 
&stened  to  one  end  A  of  the  main  frame,  and  a  transverse  beam  d  extending  from  one  lower  girt «,  on 
one  side  of  the  frame,  to  the  other  ^. 

The  scrdl-shaft  has  a  reciprocatmg  partial  rotary  motion  imparted  to  it ;  it  being  made  to  move  first 
in  one  direction,  viz.  forwards,  with  a  slow  motion,  and  next  in  the  other  direction  or  backwards,  with 
a  modi  faster  one. 

A  do^  or  clutch  wheel  ff  is  fixed  upon  a  hollow  shaft  A,  made  to  run  loosely  upon  the  scroll-shaft,  in 
the  position  as  seen  in  Figs.  916  and  917.  The  said  shaft  A  has  a  worm-geer  %  fixed  upon  it,  which  is 
niaae  io  engage  with  an  endless  screw  or  worm  A;,  attached  to  the  lower  end  of  a  vertical  shaft  /,  sup- 
ported W  and  made  to  revolve  in  suitable  bearings.  On  the  upper  part  of  the  said  shaft  /  is  a  spur- 
geerm  nxed  upon  it,  which  is  made  to  engage  with,  and  is  turned  by  a  pinion  n,  fixed  on  another 
verikal  shaft  o :  see  Fig.  914  The  said  shaft  o  turns  in  proper  bearings  and  has  a  spur-geer  p  fixed 
i?on  it,  which  ^er  is  made  to  engage  with  a  spur-geer  q  fixed  upon  a  third  vertical  shaft  r,  put  in 
motion  by  two  bevelled  wheels  a  /,  the  former  of  which  is  placed  upon  i^  and  the  latter  upon  the  main 
dri?iDg.shaft  k.  Consequently,  when  the  main  shaft  is  put  m  revolution  in  the  direction  denoted  by  the 
^^frov  tt,  in  Fig.  914,  motion  will  be  given  to  the  clutch  or  dog  wheel  g,  in  the  direction  denoted  by  the 

The  dotch-wheel  g  consists  of  a  circular  plate,  having  a  series  of  projections  to  v,  Ac^  disposed  at 
equal  distances,  as  seen  in  Fig.  918,  which  is  a  side  elevation  of  the  aog-wheel,  as  removed  from  the 
scroU-shaft 

The  teeth  w  to,  i&c,  project  over  the  periphery  of  a  circular  plate  y,  which  is  fixed  upon  a  hollow 
tabe  b',  screwed  to  the  scroll-shaft,  and  nas  a  recess  z  cut  ic  it,  (as  seen  in  Fig.  919,  which  is  a  side  view 
of  the  plate  y,)  fcnr  the  reception  of  a  spring-dog  a\  the  spring  of  which  is  secured  to  the  hollow  hub  b', 
A  bent  lever  c'  is  made  to  turn  upon  a  screw-pin  d\  inserted  m  the  face  of  the  plate  y.  The  said  lever 
fihocdd  be  so  curved  as  to  rest  against  the  spnng  of  the  dog  a*,  and  when  its  outer  &ad  is  elevated,  to 
press  against  the  sprinjo^  of  the  dog,  and  move  it  and  the  dog  inwards,  or  out  of  one  of  tiie  spaces  x 
of  the  dog-wheel  and  into  its  recess  z,  A  standard  ^  is  fixed  to  the  side  of  the  tame  for  the  lever  t' 
to  rest  on. 

From  the  abore  it  will  be  seen,  that  while  the  dog  remains  in  any  one  of  the  spaces  x  x^  Ac^  of  the 
(^-wheel,  the  said  dog-wheel  will  be  so  clutched  to  the  scroll-shaft  as  to  put  the  shaft  in  motion  when 
the  dog-wheel  is  rotated.  When  thus  put  in  motion  the  shaft  will  continue  to  move  until  the  lever  e'  is 
K>  borne  against  the  stud  ^^  as  to  press  the  spring-dog  inwards,  and  out  of  the  space  x,  in  which  it  may 
happen  to  be. 

Il)e  scroll-ebaft  will  be  then  undutched  from  the  dog-wheel,  and  left  free  to  move  in  an  opposite 
dire<^ion,  and  will  drag  the  spring-dog  around  with  it  until  it  meets  the  succeeding  notch  x,  and  springn 
into  it,  and  by  so  doing,'  again  clutches  the  dog-wheel  to  the  scroll-shaft. 

On  tte  scroU-shaft  is  a  cam  or  scroll /',  Fig.  920,  made  to  move  freely  on  the  shaft.  This  cam  has  a 
Cbam  ^  attached  to  it,  Figs.  920  and  915.  "Hie  chain  is  carried  horizontally  over  a  guide-pulley  h\  and 
thence  downwards,  and  b  connected  to  an  arm  \\  which  projects  from  a  horizontal  transverse  rocker* 
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shaft  k',  A  similxir  transyerse  rocker-shaft  /'  is  arranged  parallel  to  tho  shaft  k*.  From  each  of 
shafts  k'  V  an  arm  mf  extends  upwards,  and  is  jointed  to  a  horizontal  connecting-rod  n'.  Each  of  tl 
shafts  has  also  two  other  arms  o'  o\  or  p'p\  extending  from  it,  Fi|^.  915:  To  each  of  these  last-n 
tioned  arms  one  of  four  vertical  rods  q  q  <{  qf  is  jointed.  Each  nn^-rail  F  is  indirectly  supported 
two  of  Uie  rods  q'  q' ;  that  is  to  say,  small  studs  r^  r*,  from  its  vertical  guide-rods  tf  /,  rest  upon 
tops  of  said  rods. 


^  From  the  above  it  will  be  seen,  thai  when  the  chain  g"  is  drawn  forward,  or  in  a  direction  towar 
fight-hand  end  of  the  main  frame,  each  rinff-rail  will  be  raised  upwards.  So  when  the  chain  is  sv 
to  move  backwards,  the  ring-rails  wiU  be  left  free  to  &11  down  by  their  own  weight  The  scrol 
fixed  upon  a  hollow  shaft  ^,  which  revolves  fredy  on  the  scroU-^ft  L.  A  worm-geer  u'  is  fis 
the  said  hollow  shaft  t',  and  engages  with  an  endless  screw  v',  fixed  on  a  shaft  v',  which  revol 
bearings  in  the  tops  of  a  frame  a?'  which  is  fastened  fimdy  to  the  scroll-shaft  L.  The  aaid  shaft 
a  ratchet-wheel  ^  fastened  upon  its  forward  end. 

The  shaft  to'  extends  through  one  end  of  a  vibrating  lever  a',  which  is  made  to  play  loosely  up 
shaft  The  said  lever  carries  upon  its  other  end  an  impelling  pawl  6',  which  engages  with  the  n 
wheel    Over  the  ratchet-wheel  is  a  retaining  pawl  c*,  which  is  jointed  to  an  arm  cP  extending  up 
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from  the  frame  a^.    The  ratchet-wheel  }f  has  a  small  crank-handle  h^  projecting  from  its  side  to  tuTM 
the  whole  back  and  lower  the  ring-rail  when  the  pawls  are  thrown  up,  and  when  desirable. 

Directly  under  the  rear  end  of  the  lever  a'  is  a 
bent  lever  «*,  which  turns  upon  the  scroll-shaft  as  a  ^ 

iiilcrum.  Its  outer  end  rests,  when  in  its  lowest  po- 
utioD,  OD  the  top  of  a  stationary  standard  /*,  affixed 
to  the  lower  ^irt  of  the  cast-bron  end  of  the  main 
frune.  The  mner  arm  of  the  said  lever  e*  extends 
direcd^  under  a  horizontal  projection  ^  applied  to 
a  vertical  rod  A*,  extending  downwards  m)m  the 
adjacent  ring-rail  F.  The  said  projection  ^  should 
be  80  adapted  to  the  rod  A'  that  it  may  be  elevated 
or  depressed  by  adjusting-screws  and  nuts,  in  order 
that  Its  position  may  be  regulated  as  circumstances 
mar  require. 

The  scroll-shaft  has  a  cam  t^  fixed  firmly  to  it 
The  said  cam  is  seen  in  Fig.  921,  which  represents 
a  BectioQ  of  it,  and  the  lever  beneath  it  It  also 
exhibits  the  chain  a',  and  various  parts  adjacent 

thereta    The  cam  r  is  made  to  act  upon  and  depress  a  lever  P,  whose  fulcrum  b  at  /*.    The  said  lerer 
carries  a  roll  n^^  applied  to  the  side  of  its  inner  end,  and  resting  on  the  chain  f. 

Now  in  order  that  the  ring-rail  may  not  fall  so  suddenly  as  to  break  the  yams,  or  not  put  on  the  cop 
a  saffident  quantity  of  binding- thread,  some  kind  of  medianism  becomes  necessary  to  cause  it  to  && 
with  the  required  velocity. 

915. 


An  arm  n',  fixed  to  the  scroll-slmft  L  projects  downwards  from  it,  and  carries  a  small  fly-wheel  o*  on 
an  axle  t^^  extendiiig  horizontally  from  it  Said  fly-wheel  has  a  small  pinion  f  affixed  to  it  which  engages 
▼ith  a  spur-geef  t^  meed  to  a  tubular  shaft «",  which  runs  loosely  upon  the  scroll-shaft  On  the  said  shaft  ^ 
is  a  worm-geer  <*  which  engages  with  an  endless  screw  «',  placed  on  the  vertical  shaft  o,  before  men- 
tioned. The  said  endless  screw  u'  should  so  revolve  the  geer-wheel  ^  as  to  turn  the  shaft  a'  and  the 
geer-wheel  r*  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow  on  said  wheel  r". 

Hie  wheel  t*  will  then  act  on  the  pinion,  and  put  the  fly-wheel  o'  in  rapid  revolution  in  the  direction  of 
the  arrow ;  this  taking  place  while  the  ring-rail  is  bein^  raised,  will  cause  a  considerable  momentum  to 
be  generated  in  the  ^--wheel,  which  rises  upwards  with  the  arm  n*  which  will  be  carried  up  by  the 
forward  movement  of  the  scroll-shaft  Now  when  the  ring-rail  falls,  the  momentum  so  generated  in  the 
fly-wheel  will  be  brought  into  action  in  such  manner  as  to  cause  the  pinion  q^  to  so  operate  against  its 
geer  t',  as  to  counterbalance  in  a  certain  degree  the  tendency  of  the  ring-rail  to  fall  too  suddeidy.  The 
nnpnul  will  thus  be  eased  down,  so  as  not  to  break  the  threads,  and  with  the  degree  of  velocity  necessary 
to  msnre  the  laying  of  a  due  quantity  of  binding-thread  on  the  cops. 

1^  ring-rail  may  be  further  counterbalanced  by  an  adjustaUe  weight  v*  applied  to  an  arm  «f^  ex- 
tcodiog  fivm  the  rdcker-shafl  k'. 

By  means  of  the  scroll/',  the  len^  of  each  successive  layer  of  yam  composing  the  cop  is  regulated 
1^  elevation  of  the  ring-rail  is  gradually  increased  by  the  peculiar  shape  given  to  the  scroll/',  and  the 
gndoally  turning  said  cam  on  the  shaft 

Rg.  922  represents  a  longitudinal  and  central  section  of  a  cop,  placed  on  a  spuidle  /.  The  part  aht 
itf  of  the  cop,  is  termed  the  lottom  partf  and  all  aly>ve,  the  top  part.  The  first  layer  of  yam  is  wound 
00  the  spindle  a  distance  a  n,  eaual  to  about  one  half  of  ihe  length  6  c  of  the  last  layer  composing  the 
bottom  port  of  the  cop^  From  me  above,  it  will  readily  be  understood  why  the  scroll  or  cam/'  must 
be  gradually  turned  on  the  scroll-shaft,  so  as  to  increase  the  length  of  each  successive  layer  of  yarn 
(imposing  the  bottom  part  of  the  cop. 

U  IB  the  purpose  of  tne  worm  «',  endless  screw  i',  shaft  «/,  frame  x\  ratchet-wheel  i/,  vibrating  level 
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a\  impelling  pawl  6',  lever  «■,  standard/',  projection  ^f*,  and  rod  A',  as  before  described,  to  produti 
the  gradual  rotation  of  the  cam,  both  to  form  the  bottom  and  top  part  of  the  cop.  When  the  scroll* 
shaft  is  moved  forward,  the  lever  a'  will  be  moved  against  the  lever  e\  and  thereby  cause  the  impell- 
ing pawl  b\  to  tmn  the  ratchet-wheel  y'  a  short  distance,  so  as  to  create  a  movement  of  the  scroUor 
cam  /'  on  the  scroll-shaft  The  movement  of  the  ratchet-wheel  is  increased  bj  elevating  the  oater 
end  of  the  lever  «■,  which  may  be  effected  by  depressing  the  adjustable  projection  ^  of  the  rod  k\ 
Owing  to  the  manner  in  which  the  scroll/'  is  made,  it  becomes  necessary  to  turn  it  somewhat  feister  on 
the  scroll-shaft  at  first,  while  forming  the  lower  portion  of  the  bottom  part  of  the  cop,  than  it  does  as 
the  winding  of  the  said  bottom  part  continues  to  progress.  In  winding  the  top  part  of  the  cop,  the 
scroll  has  a  regular  progressive  motion  upon  its  scroll-shaft,  and  the  portion  bed,  Fig.  920,  of  ita  peii- 
phery  is  then  receivmg  and  acting  on  the  chain  g' ;  while  the  bottcf^  part  of  the  cop  is  being  made,  the 
portion  a  6,  Fig.  920,  is  in  action  upon  the  chain. 

In  order  to  cause  the  ring-rail  to  rise  upwards  with  the  increased  velocity  necessary  to  prevent  the  yam 
fix)m  piling  too  much  in  one  place,  and  thereby  destroying  the  conical  form  of  each  layer  of  yam,  the 
cam  »*,  lever  P,  and  roU  m',  are  used,  the  cam  being  so  formed  as  to  properly  depress  the  lever  P, 
to  the  extent  required,  to  oause  the  roll  m^  to  bear  down  upon  the  chain  y,  so  as  to  produce  the  gradual 
increased  rise  of  the  ring-raiL 


916.  ^  ^^ 


a^o 


^j^ 


ScALK.— 1  foot=:l  inch. 


As  it  is  very  important  that  but  very  little  yam  should  be  wound  at  the  nose  or  upper  part  of  each 
layer  of  the  cop,  the  cam  »*  has  an  angular  projection  x',  (see  Fig.  921,)  which  as  soon  as  the  cam  hu 
completed  its  action  in  the  lever  A:*,  shiUl  in  its  turn  depress  the  lever  so  as  to  cause  a  very  sudden  rise 
of  the  ring-rail  sufficient  to  produce  the  efiect  required.  A  friction-spring  ^',  at  the  end  A  of  the  maio 
frame,  acts  as  a  stop^to  gradually  check  the  motion  of  the  arm  n',  when  it  falls  down. 

It  often  happens  that  the  ring  of  the  ring-rail  mav  render  it  difficult  to  get  hold  of  the  end  of  the 
thread  wound  on  the  cop.  In  order  to  overcome  this  difficulty,  the  spindle,  for  about  one  inch  and  a 
half  below  its  upper  bearing,  is  made  of  the  same  size  or  diameter  as  the  part  which  runs  ii^  the  bear- 
ing, as  seen  at  r,  m  Figs.  918  and  922. 

By  taking  hold  of  the  spindle  when  so  made,  it  may  be  readily  raised  upwards,  so  as  to  cany  the 
broken  end  of  the  thread  aoove  the  ring  of  the  ring-rail,  and  into  such  a  position  as  will  readily  enable 
the  operative  to  join  the  ends  of  the  yam  when  broken. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  advantages  of  a  small  spindle,  and  with  a  diameter  at  bottom  lai^e  enough  to 
start  the  traveller  without  danger  of  rupture  of  the  yam,  the  part  a'  of  the  spindle  directly  below 
that  on  which  the  cop  is  formed,  is  made  of  a  diameter  Ixu^e  enough  to  produce  the  lateral  drag  upon 
the  traveller,  required  to  overcome  its  inertia  when  first  started,  and  give  to  it  a  velocity  that  will  pre- 
v«it  the  thread  from  breaking ;  and,  before  commencing  the  cop,  a  few  turns  of  yarn  are  wound  on  the 
said  part  of  the  spindle.  That  part  of  Uie  spindle  on  which  tne  cop  is  formed,  (viz.  the  part  6'  c ,)  is 
made  of  as  small  a  size  as  will  be  allowable  and  admit  of  its  possessmg  the  necessary  strength. 

The  spindle  so  constructed  is  seen  in  the  drawings.  By  this  mode  of  making  it,  cops  can  be  doffed 
without  first  being  obliged  to  raise  them  upwards  on  the  spindles  by  the  hand  far  enough  to  allow  uf  a 
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few  tornB  of  yam  to  be  laid  od  that  part  of  each  spindle  on  which  the  cop  is  first  commenced,  as  if 
geoerallj  done  in  mule  spinning. 

A  convenient  velocity  for  the  spur-geer  r*,  is  one  revolution  to  sixteen  of  the  fi^)nt  drawing-roller; 
aDd  for  the  clutch  g^  at  the  rate  of  sixty-four  one-hundr(;dths  of  a  revolution  to  eighty  revolutions  of  the 
^t  drawing- roller.  The  patentee  mentions  these  proportions,  but  does  not  confine  his  invention  to  such. 
Mr.  Dodge  claims  the  combination  of  mechanism  by  which  the  scroll-shaft  has  a  partial  rotary  for- 
mrd  motion  imparted  to  ft,  and  is  allowed  to  &11  or  move  backwards,  the  same  consisting  of  the  stand- 
wd  ^,  or  any  equivalent,  the  bent  lever  c',  the  spring-dqg  a\  the  clutch  or  dog  wheel  g,  or  their  me- 
dbanical  substitutes ;  the  whole  beins  arranged,  a{)plied  to  the  scroll-shaft,  and  operated  and  made  to 
operate  together  substantially.  Ana  in  combination  with  the  shaft,  and  machinery  for  imparting  to  it 
\\a  rotative  motion  or  motions,  he  claims  the  cam,  and  chain,  and  machinery  connecting  the  shaft  with 
the  ring-rails.  He  further  claims  the  combination  of  mechanism  by  which  he  is  enabled  to  regulate  the 
length  of  each  successive  layer  of  yarn  composing  the  cop ;  the  same  consisting  of  the  camf\  and  made 
to  rotate  on  the  scroU-shait ;  the  worm-geer  w',  endless  screw  t\  shaft  v/,  fntme  «',  ratchet-wheel  y, 
vibrating  lever  a\  impelling  pawl  b\  lever  «",  standard  /',  projection  ^,  and  rod  h\  extending  down- 
wards from  the  ring-rail,  or  their  mechanical  equivalents ;  the  wliole  being  combined  and  made  to  operate. 
Further,  in  its  application  to  the  scroll-shaft,  the  combination  of  mechanism  by  which  the  fall  of  the 
ring-rail  is  regulatea  in  such  a  manner  as  to  pevent  it  fi^)m  descending  too  suddenly  so  as  to  break  any 
of  the  jams ;  the  mechanism  consisting  of  tne  fly-wheel  o^,  and  machmery  for  turning  it,  as  applied  to 
the  scroll-shaft,  and  made  to  operate  in  connection  with  it.  And  for  the  purpose  of  causing  the  ring-rail 
to  rise  upwards  with  the  increased  velocity  necessary  to  prevent  the  yam  from  piling  too  much  in  any 
one  place,  and  thereby  destroying  the  corneal  form  of  such  layer  of  yam  composmg  the  cop,  Mr.  Dod^e 
daims  the  cam  t',  lever  ib^,  and  roll  m*,  as  combined  with  the  scroU-shafb,  and  the  chain  g'.  And  m 
combination  with  the  machinery,  he  claims  the  projection  a:*,  applied  to  the  cam  i*,  for  the  purpose  of 
producing  a  ver^  quick  rise  of  the  ring-rail,  in  oraer  to  finish  the  nose  or  upper  extremity  of  each  layer 
of  jam  composing  the  cop.  And  he  also  claims  the  above-described  maimer  of  making  each  of  the 
spindles,  in  order  that  it  may  be  elevated  so  as  to  carry  a  broken  end  of  yam  above  the  ring-rail,  so  that 
an  attendant  may  readily  seize  it  to  piece  up  or  join  it  to  the  thread  proceeding  from  the  draw-rollers, 
vithoot  being  obliged  to  wait  for  the  ring-rail  to  Ml  downwards. 

He  further  claims  the  constmction  of  \he  spindle  directly  beneath  that  part  of  it  on  which  the  cop  is 
formed  of  a  diameter  proper  to  produce  the  lateral  drag  on  the  traveller,  sufiicient  to  overcome  its  in- 
ertia, and  impart  to  it  a  velocity  necessary  to  prevent  the  yam  from  bemg  broken  in  combination  with 
making  thatpart  of  the  spindle  on  which  the  cop  is  formed  smaller  in  diameter. 
CORNISH  BOILERS.    See  Boilers. 

CORNISH  ENGINE.  A  single  actinff  beam  engine,  used  for  raising  water :  the  steam  is  worked  very 
expansively,  and  used  for  the  down-stroke  only,  to  raise  an  immense  weight,  fastened  to  the  pump-rod, 
at  the  end  of  the  beam :  the  steam  having  acted  for  the  down-stroke,  and  the  entrance-valve  being 
ckwed,  a  commimication  is  formed  between  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  cylinder,  by  lifting  a  valve  in  the 
steam  passage,  called  an  equilibrium  valve :  the  pressures  on  the  piston  are  ^us  equalized,  and  the 
vdj^t  acts  to  force  the  water  up,  and  raise  the  piston. 

Fig.  923  is  a  sectional  elevation  of  the  cylinder  and  valve  geer,  and  fig.  924  a  front  elevation  of  the 
vahe  geer  of  a  Cornish  Engine. 

A  is  the  cylinder  shown  m  section  fig.  928.  It  is  70  inches  internal  diameter,  and  of  snch  length  as  to 
alknr  of  a  10<feet  stroke  of  the  piston.  It  stands  on  a  large  block  of  stone,  and  is  bolted  firmly  down  by 
four  strong  bolts  to  the  masonry  below. 

The  cyUnder  is  enclosed  in  a  jacket  or  casing  of  cast-iron,  which  is  of  such  a  diameter  as  to  leave  a 
clear  space  of  one  inch  all  around  between  it  and  the  outside  of  the  cylinder.  This  space  is  made  to 
ocmmunicate  with  the  boilers  by  a  pipe  a,  about  4  inches  diameter,  by  means  of  which  it  is  kept  con- 
stantly filled  with  steam,  preserving  thereby  the  cylinder  at  a  high  temperature.  This  is  of  peculiar 
Taloe  io  the  Cornish  engine,  as  it  tends  to  prevent  the  steam  within  the  cylinder  frtmi  having  its  temper- 
ature and  pressure  lowered  in  an  undue  degree,  while  expanding,  by  contact  with  metal  cooled  by 
exposore  to  the  air.  The  heat  of  the  jacket  dso  checks  any  waste  by  condensation,  and  experience  has 
proved  that  if  the  jacket  is  removed  a  considerable  reduction  in  doty  is  the  consequence. 

The  boilers  being  so  placed  that  the  water  line  is  at  a  lower  level  than  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder,  the 
vater  produced  by  condensation  in  the  jacket  finds  its  way  back  again  to  the  boilers  at  a  high  tempera- 
tore,  by  the  pipe  a. 

In  <Nrder  to  prevent  radiation  and  oonsequent  loss  of  heat  from  the  outside  of  the  ^am  case,  the  whole 
is  SDiTDunded  with  an  outer  covering  of  wood  (shown  by  dotted  lines  ft,  fig.  928,)  leaving  an  interstice 
between  the  wood  and  the  iron.  This  space  is  filled  with  some  bad  conductor  of  heat,  such  as  sawdust 
or  ashes. 

In  the  best  Cornish  engines,  the  temperature  of  the  outside  casing  does  not  exceed  70"  or  80°,  and  the 
atmoq>here  of  the  engine  house  is  frequently  only  a  few  degrees  warmer  than  the  external  air. 

The  cylinder  cover  and  bottom  are  also  protected  firom  the  cooling  influence  of  the  air  of  the  engine- 
house.  The  cover  is  fitted  with  a  fidse  Ud  or  cap  c,  enclosing  a  thick  layer  of  sawdust  or  other  bad 
coodoctor,  over  the  whole  of  the  metal  of  the  cover.  The  space  dj  under  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder  is 
kept  oonstuitly  filled  with  steam  by  a  branch  fiK>m  the  pipe  a^. 

The  staffing  box  on  the  cylinder  cover,  through  whidi  the  piston  rod  passes,  is  of  peculiar  oonstmction. 
In  the  middle  of  the  packing,  and  diving  it  into  two  horizontal  layers,  a  small  chamber  is  formed  by 
two  brass  rings  c  c.  %.  928,  kept  apart  by  small  pillars  or  distance  pieces,  and  allowing  the  piston  rod 
to  slide  freely  throtigb  them. 

Into  this  chamber  steam  is  admitted  by  a  small  pipe  from  the  jacket  of  the  cylinder,  the  object  of  the 
arrangement  being  to  prevent  any  leakage  of  air  into  the  cylinder.  When  the  pressure  of  the  steam 
w^dn  is  below  that  of  the  atmosphere,  which  it  always  is  during  a  large  portion  of  the  stroke  during 
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expansion,  such  leakage,  if  it  ooctared,  wonld  be  of  conseqoenoe  in  spoiling  tbe  yacnmn.  The  rings  e  e 
forming  the  chamber,  have  liberty  to  slide  a  little  in  the  stuffing  box  when  the  packing  is  screwed  down 
This  ingenious  contrivance  was  invented  by  Jonathan  Homblower. 

The  piston,  piston  rod,  and  parallel  motion  present  no  remarkable  feature  of  sufficient  consequence  to 
render  a  description  of  them  necessaiy. 

The  mam  beam  is,  as  usual  in  large  engines,  cast  in  two  plates,  which  are  bolted  together  with  dis- 
tance blocks  between,  to  keep  them  parallel  with  each  other.  The  inner  end  of  the  beam  or  that  to 
which  the  piston  rod  is  attached,  is  generally  longer  in  Cornish  engines  than  the  outer  end,  whidi  carries 
the  pump  rods,  giving  a  leverage  of  about  10  8  or  9,  in  favor  of  the  piston.  The  object  of  the  dififerenoe 
being  to  give  the  pumps  a  lower  velocity  then  the  piston,  such  being  found  in  practice  to  be  advantageons 
to  their  working. 

There  is  a  strong  bar  of  iron  called  a  ccUch  piece^  fixed  transversely  by  brackets  upon  the  upper  part 
of  the  beam,  and  intended  to  prevent  damage  being  done  by  the  engine  making  too  long  a  stroke 
in-doors.  When  the  piston  arrives  at  the  bottom  of  its  stroke,  or  as  near  to  the  cylinder  bottom 
as  it  is  thought  prudent  to  allow  it  to  travel,  the  bar  touches  the  blocks  fixed  on  the  spring  beans, 
and  prevents  its  further  descent.  Otherwise  the  cylinder  bottom  might  be  broken  by  an  mcreased 
length  of  stroke  consequent  upon  an  increase  of  steam  admitted,  or  on  an  accidental  detadiment  of  some 
of  the  count«r-weight  by  breakage  of  the  pump-rod. 

C  is  the  plug  rod  for  working  the  valves  and  cataract. 

The  plug  rod  is  sometimes  single  and  sometimes  double,  the  latter  is  the  case  with  the  engine  shown 
in  this  fig.  The  two  rods  are  there  marked  C  2,  and  C  8,  4,  both  are  seen,  fig.  924.  The  two  rods 
are  connected  at  their  upper  extremity  by  joints  with  the  back  links  of  the  parallel  motion,  and  work 
through  guides  i  t,  by  which  means  they  are  constrained  to  move  in  a  vertical  line.  The  rod  C  8, 4, 
is  lengthened  at  its  lower  extremity  for  the  purpose  of  working  the  lever  of  the  cataract,  as  will  be  ex- 
plained. 

D  is  the  top  nozzle,  shown  on  a  larger  scale  and  more  fully  in  plan  and  section  fig.  925-6.  It  con- 
tains three  valves,  viz.  First;  Vi,  the  governor  ot  regulating  valve,  for  regulating  the  admission  of 
steam  into  the  chamber  ib  ib  of  the  nozzle,  whence  it  afterwards  passes  through  the  steam  valve 
Va,  into  the  cylinder.  The  opening  of  the  governor  valve  is  constant  during  the  working  of  tiie 
engine,  L  e.,  it  is  not  moved  by  the  engine,  but  only  occasionally  by  hand,  for  the  purpose  of  rega- 
latlon.  It  corresponds  in  some  measure  witli  that  of  the  throtde  or  governor  valve,  in  the  rotatiTO 
engine.  By  this  means,  although  the  pressure  in  the  boilers  may  occasionally  vary,  the  mean  effective 
pressure  in  the  cylinder  may  be  maintamed  constant  with  great  ease  and  preoLsion.  The  motion  of  th« 
governor  valve  is  commanded  by  a  handle  placed  within  reach  of  the  engine-man,  and  connected  bj  a 
rod/i  and  lever  ^i,  with  the  stalk  of  the  valve.  The  rod  has  a  micrometer  screw  on  its  upper  end, 
which  works  into  a  united  socket  attached  to  the  end  of  the  lever  ^i,  and  thereby  raises  or  lowen 
the  valve.  Second ;  V9,  fig.  925,  PL  V.,  the  sfeoni  valve^  for  admitting  steam  into  the  cylinder. 
When  this  valve  is  raised  (the  governor  valve  being  supposed  <^n  also),  the  steam  finds  a  passage 
through  it,  from  the  nozzle  chamber  k  ib,  into  the  space  2,  and  thence  by  the  upper  steam  port  m  into  the 
upper  part  of  the  cylinder ;  the  piston  therefore  descends,  and  the  engine  commences  its  in-door  stroke. 
After  the  piston  has  travelled  through  a  certain  portion  of  its  course,  we  steam  valve  is  closed,  by  means 
hereafter  described,  and  the  communication  with  the  boiler  thereby  cut  off;  the  remainder  of  the  stroke 
Icing  accomplished  by  the  expandon  of  the  steam  admitted.  The  steam  passes  through  the  chamber 
ib  k  round  the  equilibrium  valve,  in  the  direction  of  the  arrows  (fig.  925),  from  the  governor  valve  to  tiie 
steam  valve. 

Third ;  Y»\  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  nozzle,  is  the  equilibrium  valve,  for  opening  the  commnnioa- 
tion  between  the  spaces  in  the  cylinder  above  and  below  the  piston.  When  therefore  the  valve  is  opened 
the  steam  above  the  piston  will,  by  its  excess  of  elasticity,  find  its  way  along  the  equHibriftm  pipe  E,  and 
by  the  lower  port  n,  into  the  lower  part  of  the  cylinder,  until  an  equilibrium  is  restored  between  the' 
pressures  above  and  beneath  the  piston,  which  then  is  at  liberty  to  be  drawn  upwards  by  the  preponder- 
atiug  weight  of  the  rods  hung  at  the  outer  end  of  the  beam. 

The  top  nozzle  is,  like  the  cylinder  jacket,  enveloped  in  an  external  casing,  leaving  an  mtersfice  all 
round,  winch  is  filled  with  sawdust  or  ashes  to  prevent  loss  of  heat 

F  is  the  bottom  nozzle,  seen  in  section  fig.  923.  It  contains,  y4,  the  exhaustion  valve,  for  opening 
or  closing  the  communication  between  the  lower  part  of  the  cylinder  and  the  condenser.  The  nozzle 
chamber  above  the  valve  communicates  with  the  cylinder  by  the  lower  port  n,  while  to  the  bottom  of 
the  nozzle,  under  the  valve,  is  attached  the  eduction  pipe  H,  so  that  when  this  valve  is  lifted,  the  steam 
in  the  lower  part  of  tlie  cylmder  has  liberty  to  rush  into  the  condenser,  and  a  vacuum  is  thus  formed 
beneath  the  piston.  It  will  be  remarked  that  the  four  valves  last  described  axe  of  a  peculiar  cons^o- 
tion,  being  double-beat  valves,  (See  Valves),  so  called  from  their  having  two  conical  groxmd  surfaces  or 
beating  faces,  instead  of,  like  the  ordinary  stolk  valve,  only  one. 

G  is  the  cataract,  fully  shown  in  two  sections,  figs.  927-8,  the  use  of  which  is  to  regulate  tiie  period  of 
opening  the  steam  and  exhaustion  valves,  and  thus  to  determine  the  interval  between  &o  succesave  strokes 
of  the  engme,  that  its  rapidity  of  action  may  correspond  with  the  quantity  of  water  to  be  drawn  from  the 
mine.  It  consists  of  a  barrel  in  which  works  a  plunger,  being  in  fact  simply  a  small  plunger  forcing  pnmp. 
The  inlet  is  by  a  valve  e'  opening  fVeely  upwards,  but  the  outlet  is  contracted  at  pleasure  by  a  moveable  plug 
d'.  The  pump  is  placed  in  a  cistern  of  water  G,  and  the  plunger  is  attached  by  a  joint  to  the  arm  e'  of  the  le- 
ver e'f.  When  tiie  plug  rod  C  >.<,  haa  descended  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  its  stroke,  a  tappet  g\  upon  tlw 
lower  part  of  it  strikes  £e  end  of  the  lever  and  thus  raises  the  plunger,  the  water  entefing  fireely  through 
the  valve  c'.  When  the  stroke  is  finished,  and  the  plug  rod  begms  to  ascend,  the  tappet  ^  quits  the  lever 
and  the  weight  A',  which  is  fixed  upon  the  arm  e',  and  has  been  raised  by  the  preceding  motion,  be> 
comes  in  its  turn  tlie  motive  power,  tendbg  to  expol  the  water  from  the  pxmip,  by  forcing  the  plunger 
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down.    But  the  inlet  valve  before  c',  is  closed,  and  the  onlj  exit  for  the  water  is  by  the  aperture  left 

roand  the  regulating  plug  d\    It  is  evident  therefore  that  the  interval  between  the  tune  the  tappet  ^ 

leares  the  cataract  lever,  and  the  commencement  of  the  next  stroke,  depends  upon  the  time  occupied  by 

the  descent  of  the  cataract  plunger  and  ultimately  upon  the  degree  of  opening  given  to  the  regulating 

pbg  i.    This  can  be  adjusted  with  great  nioety  by  means  of  a  micrometer  screw  and  handle  i  (fig.  924^ 

coDoected  with  the  regulating  plug  by  the  rod  t  and  lever  /. 

H  is  the  eduction  pipe  leading  from  the  bottom  of  the  exhaustion  valve  nozzle  F  to  the  condensen 

This  is  double  the  area  of  the  steam  pipe.    K  is  the  condenser,  L  tlie  air  pump,  the  bucket  of  which 

has  a  stroke  of  half  that  of  the  piston.    N  is  the  feed  pump,  of  the  plunger  description. 

W 
From  Hughes  we  extract  the  following  formuU  for  the  proportions  of  the  cylinder,  a  = a  being  the 

are  of  the  cylinder  in  square  inches,  TFthe  work  to  be  done,  or  the  lbs.  to  be  raised  1  foot  high ;  p  the 
pressure  per  square  inch  on  the  piston,  and  v  the  velocity  in  feet  per  minute.  From  numerous  examples 
imoDg  the  best  machines,  from  850  to  1,200  may  be  assumed  as  the  value  of  v  /?. 

Table  showing  the  value  of  op,  from  the  actual  working  of  fifteen  Ck>mlsh  En^nes  in  1855. 
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OOAN-MILL.  By  William  Fairbaim,  Manchester.  Among  the  mechanicians  who  have  contributed 
to  the  improvement  of  that  description  of  machinery  now  under  consideration,  Mr.  Fairbaim,  of  Man- 
diester,  occupies  a  most  distinguislied  position,  and  accordingly,  we  find  that  he  is  most  extensively  em- 
ployed in  the  erection  of  corn-mills  throughout  all  parts  of  the  continent  of  Europe.  The  exam- 
ple which  we  have  chosen  for  detailed  illustration  is  a  small  mill  of  three  pairs  of  stones,  erected  by 
aim  for  His  Excellency  the  Seraskier  Halil  Pacha,  of  Constantinople.  It  is  interesting,  as  exhibiting, 
within  a  small  compass,  an  epitome  of  all  the  processes  carried  on  in  larger  establishments,  and  thereby 
eoaUing  ua  to  show  the  medianism  by  which  these  processes  are  effected  on  a  larger  scale  than  we 
codd  otherwise  do. 

EntanercUion  of  the  Figtsres. — ^Fig.  923  is  a  sectional  elevation  of  the  mill,  the  line  of  section  being 
taken  in  a  longitudinal  direction,  and  exhibiting  the  position  of  the  stones,  the  engine,  and  driving  geer- 
ing,  and  of  such  portions  of  the  subordinate  apparatus  as  are  visible  on  the  side  of  the  mill  which  is 
exposed  to  view. 

Fig.  924  is  a  sectional  plan  corresponding  to  the  above,  and  taken  on  a  horizontal  lino  passing  through 
the  lower  story  of  the  milL 

Fig.  925  is  a  transverse  section  of  the  entire  mill,  in  which  are  shown  the  gamers  for  undressed  and 
dressed  vrheat^  the  mechanism  by  which  it  is  cleaned  and  conveyed  from  the  former  into  the  latter,  the 
■ack-tadde,  &c. 

Fig.  926  is  a  sectional  plan  corresponding  -with  the  plan  Fig.  924,  the  line  of  section  being  taken 
through  the  second  story  of  the  mill. 

General  Deteription. — ^The  house  in  which  this  mill  is  contained  consists  of  an  assemblage  of  plates 
of  aheetriroo,  A  A  A,  of  a  suitable  thickness,  consolidated  and  bmmd  together  by  the  cast-iron  oolumna 
BBB,  and  by  the  strong  cast-iron  gbrders  0  0  C,  situated  at  such  a  height  as  to  oppose  and  neutralize 
the  strain  of  the  principal  working;  parta  It  is  surmounted  Iry  an  arched  roof  D  D,  formed  of  plates  of 
corrugated  sheet-uron.  A  wall  of  masonry  E  E  is  erected  in  the  interior,  for  the  purpose  of  am>rding  a 
foandaticHi  for  the  bearings  of  the  heavier  geering  of  the  mill  The  motive  power  is  supplied  by  a  high- 
preasore  Bteam-enffine  F,  of  12-horse  power,  its  principal  working  parts  are  wholly  mdosea  within 
a  large  cast-iron  colunm.  By  this  arrangement  great  fiimness  and  stability  is  imparted  to  the  engine, 
while  the  space  which  it  occupies  is  reduced  to  tlie  smallest  possible  dimensions.  The  boilers  G  G  are 
flitnated  in  an  adjoining  part  of  the  house,  and  their  flues  H  Ii  are  formed,  in  the  usual  manner,  of  brick- 
wu^  abutting  on  the  one  hand  against  the  wall  £,  and  on  the  other  against  the  side  of  the  house  itselt 
Thus  the  engine  and  boilers  occupy  nearly  the  entire  half  of  the  lower  story  of  the  mill.  The  whole 
erection  is  stren^eued  and  bound  together  by  the  cast-iron  beams  III,  which  pass  transversely 
through  the  interior  of  the  house,  and  are  supported,  in  the  middle  of  their  length,  by  the  columns  J  J. 
On  tlwse  beam*!,  also,  the  flooring  of  the  lower  and  upper  flats  is  disposed. 
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The  flj-wheel  E  E  of  the  steam-eDgine,  is  formed  with  teeth  on  the  exterior  of  the  rim,  thiiB  serving 
At  once  to  regulate  the  velocity  and  to  transmit  the  power  of  the  steam-engine  to  which  they  are  at- 
tached. The  spur  fly-wheel  K  K,  the  diameter  of  which  is  9  feet  8}  inches,  geers  with  the  pmion  L  of 
i  feet  10}  incnea  diameter ;  consequently,  the  velocity  of  the  crank-shaft  is  nearly  doubled  upon  the 
horizontal  shaft  MM,  to  which  the  latter  is  fixed,  and  which,  by  means  of  the  bevel  wheels  and  pimons 
N  N  N,  gives  motion  to  the  stones  contained  within  the  stone-cases  P  P  P.  The  shaft  M  M  has  a  bear- 
ing upon  the  wall  E,  dose  to  the  back  of  the  pinion  L,  and  one  in  each  of  the  standards  0  0  0,  to  which 
tlie  mechanism  necessary  for  impelling  and  regulating  the  action  of  the  stones  is  attached. 


The  com  to  be  ground  is  deposited  in  the  upper  floor  of  the  mill  in  the  large  ^pmer  Q  Q,  from  which 
it  is  conducted  through  the  spout  R»  into  the  acreening-mactane  S  S,  where  it  is  cleansed  of  the  dust 
and  other  extraneous  matter  wbich  is  found  more  or  less  combined  with  it.  This  machine  consists  of  a 
cies  of  cylindrical  sieve,  formed  of  wire-doth,  and  partitioned  inside  so  as  to  resemble  an  Archime- 


lean  screw.  It  is  mounted  upon  an  axis,  and  revolves  with  a  considerable  velodty  in  the  interior  of  a 
dose  box,  in  which  it  is  set  at  an  angle  with  the  horizoa  The  com  enters  at  its  upper  extremity,  and, 
after  being  thoroughly  agitated  by  its  passage  through  the  partitions  in  tlie  interior  of  the  screen,  and 
thereby  digested  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  refuse  with  which  it  was  mixed,  falls  into  a  spout  IT,  a* 
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hs  lower  end,  vhich  conducts  it  to  the  elevator  V ;  bein^  subjected,  in  its  passage  through  this  spout,  to 
the  actioo  of  a  blast  from  the  &n  T,  by  whicli  the  remaining  portion  of  the  sand  and  dust  that  escapes 
with  the  grain  is  carried  off  by  a  passage  leading  to  the  exterior  of  the  house.  The  grain,  after  being 
thus  deansed,  is  caught  up  by  the  elevator  V,  and  raised  neariy  to  the  summit  of  the  mill,  where  it  is 
delircred,  through  an  indined  spout  X,  into  the  creeper-box  Y  Y,  by  which  it  is  distributed  intc  the 


feeding-gamers  Z  Z  Z. 


The  levator  consists  of  a  long  endless  chain  of  small  buckets  formed  of  tin-plate  and  mounted,  at 
ngolar  distances,  upon  a  leather  band  passuig  over  two  pulleys  inclosed  withm  the  cast-iron  frames 
V  V.  The  uppermost  of  these  pulleys  is  driven  at  a  moderate  velocity  by  a  belt,  and  the  buckets, 
passing  in  succession  the  opening  oy  which  the  grain  is  delivered  from  the  screen,  become  each  charged 
with  a  small  portion  of  it;  thb  they  convey  through  the  wooden  pipes  or  boxes  W  W,  in  which  mey 
ue  indoscd,  to  the  upper  extiemi^  of  the  chain,  where  they  deliver  their  contents  into  the  spout  X 

Tho  contrivance  just  described  is  applicable  only  to  the  raising  of  the  grain  or  flour  from  a  lower 
level  to  a  higher.  For  horizontal  transport,  modem  millwrights  make  use  of  an  apparatus  called  the 
creeper,  a  long  aidless  screw  with  a  wide  pitch  and  thin  threads,  inclosed  in  a  wooden  box  or  trough, 
of  dimensions  slightly  greater  than  its  own  diameter.  It  is  made  to  revolve  upon  its  axis,  by  means  of 
a  belt  and  pulleys,  at  a  velocity  corresponding  with  that  of  the  elevators,  and,  being  resUncted  from 
moving  longitudinally,  the  threads,  or  rather  leaves,  of  the  screw,  force  the  grain  introduced  at  ono  end 
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of  the  trough  to  the  other.    The  action  of  the  screw  in  the  case  of  the  creeper  is  identical  m  its  natart 
with  that  of  the  endless  screw  in  giving  motion  to  a  worm- wheel 
The  com  which  is  supplied  to  the  gamers  Z  Z  Z,  falls  through  the  feeding  pipes  A'  A'  A',  mto  the 


\  </r«««in^*machine  S'.  It  may  be  remarked  that,  besides  the  great  savmg  i 
by  the  use  of  these  contrivances  for  transporting  the  flour  from  one  part  of  the  mill  to  another,  tliey 
are  attended  by  another  very  important  advantage :  by  exposing  the  nour  liberally  to  contact  with  the 
air,  the  heat  evolved  during  the  process  of  grinding  is  abstracted,  and  the  moisture  evaporated;  ti 
operation  which  it  is  of  essential  importance  mat  it  should  undergo  previous  to  the  process  of  dressing 


ScALic.— 20  feet=3  incbee. 

This  machme,  which  is  very  similar  in  external  appearance  to  the  screemng-machine  already  de- 
scribed, consists  of  a  hollow  cylinder  covered  with  wire-doth  of  diflferent  depees  of  fineness,  the  finest 
being  at  the  end  which  is  most  elevated.  Within  the  cylinder,  which  is  stationary,  a  circular  brush  re- 
volves, in  contact  with  the  wire-cloth  of  which  it  is  composed.  The  flour  which  is  fed  into  the  cylindet 
is,  by  the  motion  of  the  brush,  sifted  or  rubbed  through  the  wire,  the  finest  through  the  upper  end,  the 
second  through  the  next  division,  and  so  on,  till  the  bran  fidls  ^irough  the  end  of  me  cylinder,  being  too 
coarse  to  pass  through  any  of  the  wires.*  The  diflerent  products  thus  separated  are  then  stored  in 
sacks,  or  otherwise  disposed  of  as  may  be  most  convenient 

The  sack-tackle  is  very  simple,  and  will  be  readily  understood  from  the  drawing.  It  consists  of  a 
barrel  H,  provided  with  a  rope  of  sufficient  length  to  reach  to  the  lower  floor  of  the  miU,  and  fitted  to 

*  (te  the  procossee  nnderaone  by  the  com  both  previously  and  sabseqaently  to  the  grindbig,  much  <^  the  suocem  of  the 
whole  operation  depends.  In  place  of  the  wheatHscreen,  an  apparatus  called  a  aketiing'miU  fa  employed  in  some  estabHah- 
menta.  This  oonsiaiB  of  a  pair  of  nngrouved  millatonee  working  at  such  a  distance  apart  that  the  grain  la  merely  rubbed 
between  them,  but  not  cut  or  broken.  From  the  stones  it  ia  received  upon  an  inclined  sieve,  where  the  heavier  parta  of  ib« 
leftiae  lUl  from  it,  and  ia  then  exposed  to  the  blast  of  a  fkn  which  deprives  it  of  the  remaining  lighter  portions.  For  drvaa- 
Ing  the  /oMT,  &o/tjnr^nachines  are  very  generally  used  either  in  combinSwon  with,  or  in  place  of,  the  dreaeJnfrmnchtnai 
described  above.    These  contrivances,  however,  come  more  within  the  province  of  the  tnUler  than  of  the  mUtwngkt, 
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LiUrml  Reference*. 

AAA^  the  ■heetriron  sides  of  the 

home  tn  which  the  mill  to  erected. 
BBB,  the  eoimuM  Ibr  nipportiiig  and 

itKcigtheDfaig  the  sides  of  the  hooae. 
CC,  horizontal  beams  passiog  all  roand 

the  house  at  the  level  of  the  first 

floor. 
DB,  the  roof  fisnned  of  eormgated 

froo. 
BE,  a  van  of  mason-work  affordloff  a 

tiVMlaCkm  Ibr  the  bearineB  of  the 

drtrlo^  geering,  lu% 
f  I  the  steam-engine  by  which  the  mill 

ia  driven. 
GG,  the  boilers. 

HH,  the  f  nea  and  seat  of  the  boilers. 
HUtnuBTtimo  easMron  beams  for  Air- 

ther  strengthening  the  honaei 
11)  eolmnna  for  aopporting  the  beams 

III. 
KK,  the  spar  fly-wheel  of  the  engine. 
L,  p4nion  worldjig  into  the  above,  and 

AatupoQ 
M  If,  the  main  horizontal  shaft  of  the 

raOL 
■SN,  bevel  noortiae-wheels  and  pin- 


kNM  bj  which  the  mHliione  spin- 
dles are  driven. 

O  O  O,  the  standards  or  framework  of 
the  grinding  machinery. 

P  P  P,  the  millstone  cases. 

QQ,  the  large  gamer  for  micleaned 
wheat 

R,  spoat  leading  fh>m  the  gamer  Q  to 

&  the  8creenin9>machine. 

8^,  the  dressing-machine. 

T,  a  lim  attached  to  the  wheatrscreen. 

U,  a  spout  leading  from  the.  wheat- 
screen  to 

VW,  the  first  elevator. 

Xf  passage  conducting  the  grain  from 
the  flrat  elevator  to 

Y  Y  T,  the  creeper  by  which  K  is  dia- 

tributed  into 

ZZZ,  the  garaen  for  foedhig  the 
stones. 

A'  A'  A',  the  feeding  pipes  made  of  tin 
plate. 

B*  B'  B%  the  pipes  by  which  the  flour 
is  withdrawn  from  the  stone-cases 
into 

Y*  Y'  Y'.  the  second  creeper-box,  con- 
ducting it  to 

V  W   tlie  second  elevator. 


a,  bevel  wheel  and  pinion  giving  mo- 
tion to 

C  Cr,  the  vertical  shaft  of  the  milL 

6,  bevel  wheel  and  pinion  giving  mo 
tionto 

ET  E*,  transverse  horizontal  shaft 

ee,  a  set  of  small  bevel  geering  giving 
motion  to 

F'  P,  the  longitudinal  horizontal  shaft 

df  puUey  on  the  transverse  shaft  for 
driving  the  screen. 

e,  pulley  on  the  transverse  shaft  for 
drivmg  the  dressing-machine. 

/,  pulley  on  the  longitodinal  riiaft  for 
driving  the  fan. 

^,  pulley  on  the  longitudinal  shaft  for 
driving  the  elevators  and  o^epers. 

A,  pulley  on  the  longitudinal  shaft  for 
driving  the  intermediate  shaft 

i,  pulley  on  the  intermediate  shaft  for 
driving  the  sack-tackle. 

G',  the  intermediate  shaft  for  convey- 
ing motion  to 

H'H'f  the  sack-tackle. 

r,  a  lever  for  starting  and  stopping  tho 
sack-tackle. 

K'  K\  hatchways  by  which  the  eacki 
are  admitted  or  withdrawn. 
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revolve  in  bearings  attached  to  the  roof;  it  receives  motion,  when  required,  from  a  belt  oonnecting  tU 
pulley  on  its  axis  with  a  shaft  G'  worked  by  the  engine.  The  length  of  this  belt  is  so  Ltfjusted  that  the 
sack-tackle  may  remain  at  rest,  or  be  set  in  motion,  according  as  the  long  lever  I',  (the  action  of  which 
is  to  tighten  or  relax  the  belt  as  may  be  required,)  is  drawn  to  the  right  or  left 

Tlte  geering  by  which  the  subordmate  machine^  of  the  mill  is  £iven  consists,  first,  of  an  upright 
shaft  O  C,  set  in  motion  by  a  pair  of  bevel  wheels  a,  from  the  main  horizontal  shaft  M  M.  This  shaft 
lias  its  lower  bearing  in  an  arched  standard  embracing  the  shaft  M,  and  at  its  upper  extremity  it  ia 
supported  by  a  plummer-block  bolted  to  a  double  bracket  D',  imbedded  in  the  wful  £.  Its  motion  ia 
here  transferred  by  means  of  another  pair  of  bevel  wheels  6,  to  the  horizontal  shaft  £',  passing  trans- 
versely across  the  milL  On  this  shaft  are  fixed  the  pulleys  d  and  e,  which  drive  the  screemng  and  dress- 
ing machines ;  and  a  set  of  small  bevel  wheels  c  e,  serve  to  transmit  the  motion  to  Uie  KHigitudinal 
sliafls  F'  F',  by  which  the  elevators,  creepers,  <fea,  are  propelled ;  as  also  the  short  shaft  G',  by  whi(* 
the  sack-tackle  is  driven. 

The  dimensions  of  the  various  wheels,  pinions,  and  pulleys,  employed  in  this  mill,  artd  the  velociti^ 
imparted  by  them  to  the  machines  driven  by  them  respectively,  are  given  in  a  tabulas  form  below. 


Steam-engine  F,  IS-Hone  Power  makes  40  Revolations  of  Oank-ehafl  per  Minat.  v 

Description  of  Geering. 

Driver. 

Driven. 

Besnlt. 
Bevolntions  per  Minute. 

Diameter. 
Feet.  In. 

Revolu- 
tions. 

Diameter. 
Feet   In. 

Spur  Pair  KL 

Bevel  Pairs  NNN. 
Bevel  Pair  a 

9       3} 
3       6 
3       6 
3       0 
1       14 
1       6 

1  6 

2  0 

0  8 

1  0 
1       6 

40 

76 

76 

140 

242 

242 

242 

140 

140 

140 

70 

4     10} 
1     10 
1     10 
1       9 
1     Hi 
1       0 

1  0 
0       6 

2  0 
2       0 
2       0 

76     on  horizontal  shaft  M. 
140     on  the  stones. 
140     on  upright  shaft  C. 
242     on  transverse  shaft  £'. 
140     on  longitudinal  shafts  F  F'. 
363     on  screening-machine  S'. 
363     on  dressing-machine  S'. 
660     on  fan  T. 

46.6  on  elevators  and  creepers. 

70     on  intermediate  shaft  G'. 

47     on  sack-tackle  H'. 

Bevel  Pair  6 

Bevel  Pairs  c(? 

Pulley  rf 

Pulleys ;. 

PuUev/ 

Pulley  flf.. I 

Pulley  A... 

Pulley  i 

Details  of  Com-MilL^The  figures  exhibit  the  constructive  details  of  the  grinding  apparatus,  and 
of  some  of  the  subordinate  mamnery  employed  by  Mr.  Fairbaim  in  all  his  most  recently  erected 
mills,  whatever  may  be  their  extent  and  tne  number  of  stones  they  contain.  The  height  of  the  stone 
floor  (or  level  at  which  the  mill-stones  are  situated)  from  the  foundation  vari^  slightly  in  different 
mills,  and  the  diameter  of  the  driving-shaft  must  be  increased  or  diminished  in  proportion  to  the  num- 
ber of  pairs  of  stones  to  be  driven,  and  to  the  distance  of  each  individual  pair  from  the  prime  mover. 
The  only  deviations  from  the  form  and  dimensions  here  given,  are,  in  the  former  case,  to  alter  the 
length  of  that  part  of  the  framing  called  the  cone  B  B,  and  in  the  latter  to  increase  or  diminish  the 
diameter  of  the  bearings  in  the  plummer-block  G  G. 

JSmtmeraiion  of  the  Fl<Ue8.~-Fig,  927  is  a  front  elevation  of  the  grinding  machinery,  exhibiting  the 
external  appearance  of  the  whole. 

Fig.  928  IS  a  general  section  taken  on  a  vertical  plane  at  right  angles  to  that  of  the  elevation,  Ilg. 
929.    In  this  view  the  millstones  and  the  whole  grinding  apparatus  are  shown  in  combination. 

Fig.  929  represents  a  plan  of  the  cone,  showing  the  number  and  disposition  of  the  adjusting  screws  of 
the  lower  stone. 

Fig.  930,  an  enlarged  external  view  of  the  feeding  tube ;  Fig.  931,  an  enlarged  elevation,  and  Fig. 
932,  a  plan  of  the  lever  for  regulating  the  supply  of  grain  admitted  to  the  stones. 

Fig.  933,  a  plan  of  the  ring  forming  the  top  of  tiie  tripod  on  which  the  feeding  hopper  is  suppcnted. 

Fig.  934,  a  plan  of  the  ring  by  which  the  adjusting  wedges  of  the  upper  beanng  of  the  mill-spindle 
are  regulated. 

Fig.  835,  an  enlarged  view  of  the  mill-spindle. 

Fig.  936,  an  external  elevation ;  Fig.  937,  a  vertical  section ;  and  Fig.  938,  a  plan  of  the  Byne,  or 
crossroad  by  which  the  upper  stone  is  connected  to  the  spindle,  and  the  gndn  supplied  to  the  stones. 

Fig.  939  IS  a  face  view,  and  Fig.  940,  a  plan  of  the  sockets  in  which  the  lyne  worKS. 

Fig.  941  is  a  plan  of  one  of  the  millstones,  showing  the  disposition  and  mode  of  drawing  the  grooves 
on  its  sur&ce. 

Fig.  942  is  a  plan  of  tlie  cast-iron  socket  inserted  into  the  lower  stone,  and  forming  the  upper  bearing 
of  the  mill-spindle ;  Fig.  943,  an  edge  view,  and  Fig.  944,  a  front  view  of  the  brass  bushes  fitted  into 
this  socket  • 

Fig.  940,  a  face  view,  and  Fig.  946,  an  edge  view  of  one  of  the  wedges  by  which  the  brasses  of  the 
mill-spindle  are  adjusted. 

fig.  947  is  a  sectional  plan  of  the  prmcipal  standard  or  frame  of  the  mill,  showing  the  mode  of  ad- 
justing the  lower  end  of  the  mill-spindle.  The  line  of  section  is  taken  on  the  dotted  line  1 — 2  in  tba 
general  section.  Fig.  928. 

Fig.  948  is  a  sectional  plan  of  the  standard  taken  on  the  line  3 — 4,  Fig.  928,  and  exhibiting  the  mec^ 
anism  for  diBcngaging  the  driving  pinion  when  necessary. 
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Fig.  949  is  a  partial  section  of  the  standard  and  attached  mechanism.    This  section  is  taken  on  a 

plane  corresponding  with  that  of  Fig.  927. 
Fig.  960  is  a  side  elevation,  and  Fig.  951,  a  plan  of  the  plmnmer-block  of  the  drivmg-shaft 
Fig.  952  is  an  external  elevation,  and  Fig.  963,  a  plan  of  the  driving  pinion  of  the  mill 
Fig.  954  is  a  side  view,  and  Fig.  956,  a  plan  of  the  lever  for  a^usting  the  lever  of  the  upper 

itooe. 
Fig.  966  is  an  edge  view ;  Fig.  957,  a  front  view  of  the  screw  and  nut  by  which  the  adjusting  lever 

isR^^ted. 
Fig.  958  is  an  edge  view ;  Fig.  959   a  plan  of  the  key  used  for  working  the  above  adjusting  ap 

ptiiatus. 


SoALK.— 16  feet=7  inches. 

The  figures  960  to  965  represent  the  different  subordinate  parts  of  ihe  mechanism  bj  which  the  lower 
tod  of  the  mill-spindle  is  supported,  and  its  position  adjusted. 

,  FigsL  966  to  970.  These  ngures  represent  the  details  of  the  mechanism  employed  for  raising  the  dri- 
ving pinion  out  of  geer  with  Uie  wheel 

Fig.  971  b  an  external  elevation ;  Fig.  972,  a  vertical  section;  and  Fig.  978,  a  plan,  on  an  enlarged 
f<^'  c,  of  the  small  apparatus  used  for  regulating  the  feeding  of  the  mills. 

figi.  974  to  977.    These  figures  give  a  representation,  on  a  large  scale,  of  the  various  adjusting 
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Bcrews  reauired  in  this  grinding  machineiT :  the  first  two  are  for  adjusting  the  lower  end  of  the  i 
spindle ;  me  tliird  for  centering,  and  the  rourth  for  leyelling  the  lower  or  fijced  stone. 

Figs.  978  to  982.  Tliese  figures  represent  general  and  detailed  views  of  a  species  of  small  porU 
crane  or  jack,  employed  for  the  purpose  of  raising  and  replacing  the  upper  millstones  when  thej 
quu*e  to  be  redressed. 

Fig.  983  is  a  side  elevation,  and  984,  an  edge  view  of  the  lower  elevator  framing. 

Figs.  986  to  990.  These  figures  give  minute  representations  of  the  construction  of  the  crce 
Figs.  985  and  986  are  a  section  and  external  view  combined  to  show  the  mode  of  jimction  of  the  dil 
ent  lengths;  Fig.  987  is  a  transverse  section  of  tlie  creeper-box;  Fig.  988,  a  plan  of  the  plug  or* 
meeting  block ;  Fig.  989,  a  view  of  the  stud  or  journal  which  terminates  the  range,  and  Fig.  99( 
"hat  which  commences  it,  and  on  which  the  driving-puUey  is  keyed. 


Oeneral  Description.  Hie  Framing. — A  strong  cast-iron  standard  or  framing  A  A,  securely  be 
to  a  stone  foundation  by  two  holding-down  bolts,  incloses  the  principal  part  of  the  driving  and  aidju; 
geering  for  each  pair  of  stones.  It  is  made  somewhat  in  the  form  of  an  oblong  box,  and  is  traverser 
two  horizontal  diaphmgms  or  partitions,  cast  of  a  piece  with  it,  the  upper  one  for  sustaining  the  1( 
bearings  of  the  mill-spindle,  and  the  under,  the  plummer-block  of  the  driving-shaft  It  is  surmoui 
by  a  large  bell-shaped  casting  B  B,  called  the  Cone,  firmly  bolted,  by  a  flange  at  its  lower  end,  tc 
standard,  while  the  upper  extremity  is  expanded,  and  terminates  in  a  cylinder,  of  a  diameter  somei 
greater  than  that  of  tne  millstones,  the  lower  of  which  rests,  and  is  secured,  withm  it.  Two  stn 
and  broad  flanges  are  cast  at  the  opposite  sides  of  the  cyUndrical  part,  for  the  purpose  of  bolting 
cone  to  the  beams  of  the  mill,  or  to  the  same  parts  of  the  framing  of  the  contiguous  pairs  of  st* 
while  another  circular  flange  passes  all  round,  for  sustaining  the  flooring.  Three  large  opening  an 
in.  the  upper  part  of  the  cone  to  give  access  to  the  interior,  and  it  is  provided  with  smtiible  arra 
ments  for  the  reception  of  the  several  adjusting  screws  required  for  the  setting  of  the  lower  stone. 

The  Stone-Cate  and  Feeding  Hopper.— Ahave  the  cone,  and  of  the  same  diameter  with  the  cvlind 
part  of  it,  is  placed  the  stone-case  C,  which  surrounds  the  upper  stone,  and  serves  to  confine  the 
which  is  tJie  result  of  the  grinding.  This  is  simply  a  cylinder  of  thin  sheet-iron,  resting  upon  the  i 
floor,  and  having  aflixed  to  tlie  top  of  it  a  ring  of  wood,  on  wliich  the  tripod  for  supporting  the  fee 
apparatus  b  set  This  cover  is  made  open  in  order  to  admit  the  air  freely  between  and  around  the  » 
during  the  process  of  grinding.  A  cast-iron  ring  D,  supported  by  three  malleable-iron  legs  aaa,  i 
a  sort  of  tripod  in  which  is  placed  the  hopper  E,  whicii  receives  the  grain  from  the  gamera  a 
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tfaroagfa  the  feeding  pipe  6,  and  supplies  it  to  tlie  stones  bj  means  of  the  feeding  apparatus  to  be  hcre- 
a/ler  described.  A  piece  of  coarse  w^ire  gauze  is  placed  in  the  hopper  E  to  intercept  any  foreign  body 
that  may  descend  with  tlie  grain. 

Tfu  Jjriving  Ocer. — ^Tlie  driving  sliafb  F  is  part  of  the  line  of  horizontal  shafting  wliich  is  common 
(o  the  whole  range,  and  wliich  receives  its  motion  from  tlie  prime  mover,  generally  through  the  inter- 
rentioQ  of  a  suigle  wheel  and  pinion.  Hie  velocity  of  this  line  of  shaftmg  is  usualbr  £roni  70  to  80 
revolutioDs  per  minute,  with  stones  of  the  diameter  of  those  in  our  examples.  The  di^rent  lengths  of 
which  it  is  composed  are  connected  together  by  couplings  of  the  same  description  as  that  described  and 
represented  at  Figs.  960  and  961.  Tlie  sliaft  F  revolves  in  brass  bearings,  ntted  into  a  plummer-block 
6,  bolted  to  a  sole  formed,  as  before  noticed,  in  the  standard  A.  The  strain  of  the  shaft  being  en- 
tirely in  a  downward  direction,  tliis  plummer-block  requires  no  cover,  the  journal  being  simply  protected 
frtni  injury  by  a  slight  brass  cap. 

A  large  bevel  mortise-wheel  H,  working  hito  the  pinion  I,  on  tlie^  mill-spindle,  serves  to  transmit  the 
motion  of  the  shaft  F  to  the  latter.  The  pinion  is  not  fixed  immoveably  upon  the  spindle,  but  is  capa- 
ble of  sliding  vertically  upon  it  by  means  of  a  sunk  feather. 

The  MiU-Spindle  and  its  Appendages, — ^The  null-spindle  J  J  is  made  of  the  best  forged-iron,  accu- 
rately turned  oyer  its  entire  length,  and  rises  perpendicularly  through  the  standard  A,  tlie  cone  B,  and 
the  lower  millstone.  It  is  atta(£ed  to  the  upper,  or  running  stone  by  means  of  a  cast-iron  piece  K, 
caUed  the  Ryne,  which  combines  this  function  with  that  of  regulating  and  delivering  the  supply  of  grain 
to  the  stones.  It  is  in  the  form  given  to  this  very  important  part  that  Mr.  Fairbaim's  most  recent  im- 
provement in  grinding  machinery  consists.  It  will  be  observed  by  the  drawings,  Figs.  936  to  940,  that 
It  finms  a  species  of  universal  joint ;  the  small  steel  crossliead  c  c  on  the  top  of  the  mill-spindle 
fitting  into  corresponding  bearing  in  the  ryne,  while  the  projecting  tails  dd,  cast  upon  it  at  right 
ai^l^  to  the  former,  work  in  similar  bearings  formed  of  small  cast-iron  pieces  sunk  into  the  stone.  By 
this  arrangement  it  will  be  observed,  that  the  connection  between  the  mill-spindle  and  the  upper  stone 
is  complete,  while  at  the  same  time  it  admits  of  the  free  and  unconstrained  action  of  the  latter  against 
the  gnnding  BurDace  of  the  lower  stone. 

The  lower,  or  fixed  stone  is  perforated  by  a  large  square  hole  in  its  centre,  into  which  the  cast-iron 
block  L,  Fig.  942,  is  firmly  fixed  by  slips  of  wood  and  wedges.  Into  this  block  are  fitted  the  three 
bra^  bushes  eee,  which  iorm  the  upper  bearing  of  the  mill-spindle.  These  are  adjusted  by  means 
of  the  "wedgfiafff,  the  screwed  tails  of  whic^  pass  downwards  through  the  cast-iron  ring  or,  and  are 
rcgnhited  by  thumb-screws  on  each  side  of  it  The  large  openings  in  the  cone,  before  alluded  to,  afford 
access  for  the  working  of  these  screws.  Small  semicircular  chambers  are  formed  in  the  socket  L,  be- 
tween each  bush,  and  filled  with  hemp  and  tallow,  for  the  lubrication  of  the  millspindle ;  and  the  whol« 
k  carefully  protected  torn  dust  by  shps  of  sheet^iron  screwed  over  it,  Fig.  941. 
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The  JiUlttones. — ^The  diameter  of  the  millstones  most  in  use  at  the  present  day  is  4  feet,  and  their 
thidmeas  about  12  inches ;  one-half  of  this  thickness  is  composed  of  French  burr,  a  very  hard,  though 
porous  mineral,  of  a  ailicious  nature ;  the  otlier  half  is  made  up  of  plaster  of  Paris.  In  consequence 
of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  sufficiently  large  masses  of  the  French  stone,  it  is  usual  to  construct  the 
fiuQstnnes  in  segments,  which  are  cemented  together,  and  the  whole  firmly  bound  hj  iron  hoops  passing 
roond  the  circumference.  The  lower  stone  is,  m  the  first  instance,  carefully  dressed  into  a  perfectly  flat, 
plane  sur&ce,  but  the  upper  one  is  made  slightly  hollow  for  a  sniall  distance  from  the  central  aperture, 
w  as  to  allow  the  grain  to  be  freely  admitted  between  the  stones.  Being  thus  prepared,  grooves  are 
then  cut  on  the  rubbing  surfaces  of  both,  in  the  manner  indicated  in  Fig.  941.  The  circumference  of  the 
stooe  is  first  divided  into  eleven  equal  parts  ;*  lines  are  drawn  from  each  division  to  the  centre ;  these 
fidii  determine  the  limits  of  the  grooves  in  each  compartment  A  chord  b'  c'  is  then  drawn,  joining  the 
bounding  radii  of  any  two  compartments ;  this  chord  is,  of  course,  bisected  by  the  intermediate  radius 
Jo*,  in  d'.  Divide  the  line  cfV  into  four  equal  parts  in  the  points  e'  f  g' ;  and  fi-om  these  points  mark 
<4  00  the  line  d'  e\  distances  equal  to  the  width  of  the  groove  to  be  cut ;  then  draw  through  all  these 


*  Tbe  number  of  ehimnels  formed  In  the  stones,  and  consequently  the  number  of  compartments,  or  qvarttrs  Into  which 
fbey  are  primarily  divided,  are  varied  by  different  millera,  but  the  mode  of  drawing  the  lines,  as  here  given,  is  applicable 
inaacuee. 
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Literal  References. 

A  A,  the  standard  or  lower  framing 
of  the  grinding  machineiy. 
B  B,  the  cone  or  upper  framing. 

C,  the  stone-case,  of  sheet-iron. 

D,  a  castriron  ring  forming  the  sup- 
port of  the  feeding  hopper,  and  canied 
upon 

a  a  a,  three  malleable-iron  legs,  rest- 
ing upon  the  top  of  the  stone-case. 

£,  the  feeding  hopper. 

^  a  pipe  made  of  thhi  sheet-iron, 
supplying  grain  to  the  feeding  hop- 
per lh>m  the  gamers  al>ore. 

F,  the  malD  driving-shaft 

G,  the  plummer-bloclc  in  which  the 
shaft  F  revolves. 

H  the  bevel  mortise-wheel,  com- 
municating the  motion  of  the  shaft 
F,to 

I,  the  pinion  of  the  miU-spiDdle. 

i%  the  mill-spindle. 

K,  the  ryne  of  cast-iron,  by  which 
the  mill«pindle  is  connected  with  the 
upper  Btooe,  and  the  feeding  is  regu- 
lated. 

c  <^  the  bearings  of  the  universal  Joint 
formed  by  the  ryne. 

L,  the  cast-fron  socket  for  the  upper 
bearings  of  the  mill-spindle. 

e/,  bushes  and  wedges  for  ad^nsting 
the  upper  bearing  of  the  mill-spindle. 

gt  a  thin  cast-iron  plate,  by  means  of 
which  the  wedges  f/ are  lightened  and 
retained  in  their  places. 

AAA,  pinch ing-screws  for  a<!yusthig 
the  level  of;  and 

i»i»,  pinching4crews  for  centering 
the  lower  mill-stone. 

J,  a  large  brass  nut,  with  Jam-nut,  for 
retaining  the  pinion  I  constantly  in  its 

E roper  position  with  regard  to  the  driv- 
ig  wheel. 

ky  the  footstep  of  the  mill-spindle,  of 
oraas  or  gun-metaL 

/,  castriron  socket  for  the  footstep  k. 

m  m,  pinching-screws  for  adjusting 
the  socket  /. 

It,  the  saddle  or  link  connecting  the 
footstep  k  with 

M,  the  great  lever  for  suppoKlng  and 
regulating  Uie  position  of  the  miil- 
spindle. 

N,  the  screwed  rod  for  working  the 
lever  M. 

o,  cast-iron  screw-key  for  the  same. 

O,  the  moveable  feeding-pipe  of 
cast-iron. 

P,  lever  Ibr  reguhOing  the  position  of 
the  feeding-pipe  O. 

Pt  small  column  formhig  the  centre 
of  motion  of  the  lever  P. 

Q  9,  apparatus  for  working  the  feed- 
ingmechanism. 

K,  a  casMron  ring  for  raising  the 
driving  pinion  out  of  geer  with  the 
wheeL 

S,  a  castriron  crosshcad,  being  part 
of  the  same  apparatus. 

r  r,  upright  rods  connecting  the  cross 
head  S,  with  the  rinff  K. 

««,  a  hand-whed  for  working  the 
disengaging  geer. 

(,  a  screw  working  through  the  eye 
of  the  hand-wheel  t. 

T  U  VW,  the  several  parts  of  which 
the  stone  lilting  machine  is  composed. 

«v,  the  centres  of  motion  on  which 
it  rotates. 

X,  the  lower  elerator-frame,  of  castr 
iron. 

Y  Y,  the  creeper,  of  cast-iron. 

w  X,  blocks  and  studs  for  connecting 
Uie  adjacent  lengths  of  the  creeper. 

gthe  brackets  in  which  it  revolves. 
2^  the  creeper-box,  of  wood. 
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poicts  of  divkioD  lines  parallel  to  the  radius  J  a\  terminating  tLem  in  the  radius  J  c'.  These  are  the 
oatlines  of  the  grooves,  which  are  then  to  be  cut  into  the  stone,  perpendicularly  on  one  side  and  ob- 
liquely on  the  other,  so  that  each  furrow  shall  have  a  sharp  edge.  Tne  direction  of  the  grooves  being 
the  same  in  both  upper  and  lower  stones  as  they  lie  on  their  backs  in  the  position  prop^'r  for  being  cu^ 


it  it  obvkras  that  when  the  former  is  reversed  and  set  in  motion,  their  shaip  edges  will  meet  each  other 
ifter  the  manner  of  a  pair  of  scissors,  (as  partially  shown  bv  the  dotted  lines  in  Fig.  941,)  and  thus 
grind  the  com  more  effectually  when  it  is  suojected  to  the  action  of  the  unbroken  surfi^^es  between  the 
dttimelB. 
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AdjustmefU  of  Lower  Stone. — It  is  of  the  most  essential  importance  to  the  proper  working  cf  anj 
pair  of  stones,  that  the  grinding  surface  of  the  lower  stone  should  be  perfectly  level,  and  that  its  centre 
should  bo  exactly  perpendicular  above  that  of  the  lower  bearing  of  the  mill-spindle.  To  secure  the 
former  of  these  conditions,  three  pinching-screws  A  A  A,  are  fitted  into  the  cone,  (that  number  being 
fi^eatly  preferable  to  four  in  adjusting  the  level  of  any  surface ;)  and,  bearing  against  smaU  slip  of 
iron  simk  into  the  stone,  it  can  be  raised  or  depressed  by  them  to  any  required  extent  The  ecrUering 
of  the  stone  is  effected  by  means  ot  four  pinciiing-screws  i  i  i «,  acting  horizontally  upon  it  To  secure 
it  against  deviating  from  the  truth  after  having  been  properly  adjusted,  all  these  screws  are  provided 
with  iam-nuts. 

AqjustmerU  of  MUl-Spindle. — ^The  lower  bearing  or  footstep  of  the  spindle  J  is  also  mado  capable 
of  nice  adjustment,  both  horizontally  and  vertically.  The  former  is  necessary  in  order  to  ensure  tho 
accurate  working  of  the  driving  wheel  and  pinion,  and  the  latter  to  regulate  the  pressure  of  the  upper 
upon  tlie  lower  stone,  and  to  compensate  for  the  changes  produced'  upon  both  by  the  frequent  dressiop 
wnich  their  grinding  surfaces  have  to  underga 


r^f" — PJliLi—iJ 

The  footstep  k,  which  is  of  gun-metal,  is  turned  and  fitted  accurately  into  a  cast-iron  socket  /,  resting 
on  ihe  upper  diaphragm  of  the  standard  A ;  the  hole  into  which  it  la  inserted  and  the  anniilnr  recess  l^ 
which  it  is  surrounded  being  made  of  somewhat  greater  diameter  than  the  corresponding  parts  of  ms 
socket  itselt  lis  exact  position  is  determined  and  secured  by  the  four  lateral  pinching-ecrews  mm, 
passing  through  the  ring  and  working  in  nuts  fitted  into  recesses  cast  upon  its  interior  surface.  (See 
Figa.  947  and  975.)  l^e  footstep  k  is  not  fixed  unmoveably  into  the  socket  /,  but  is  capable  of  sliding 
vertically  in  it  Its  proper  position,  in  this  direction,  is  regulated  by  means  of  a  strong  malleable-inm 
lever  M,  having  its  centre  of  motion  in  the  back  of  the  standard  A,  while  its  opposite  end  projects 
through  a  slot,  and  is  raised  or  depressed  by  means  of  a  screwed  rod  N,  joined  to  it  and  passing  through 
a  projecting  shelf  cast  upon  the  front  of  the  standard.  A  small  link  or  saddle  n,  serves  to  connect  the 
lever  with  the  footstep  it;  the  saddle  bemg  provided  with  a  square  tail  which  is  inserted  mto  a  similar 
recess  in  the  under  side  of  the  footstep ;  by  which  means  the  latter  is  prevented  from  turning  in  its 
socket  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  entire  weight  of  the  upper  stone  and  null-spindle  rests  upon  tho 
lever  M,  and  that  the  miller  is  enabled  to  vary  at  pleasure  the  pressure  upon  the  p-ain  between  the 
stones,  and  consequentlv,  the  degree  of  fineness  of  the  flour  produced,  by  simply  turning  the  nut  of  the 
screw  N  by  means  of  tne  key  o. 

The  Fe^ng  Apparatus, — ^The  supplv  of  grain  admitted  between  the  stones  is  regulated  by  means  of 
a  caslriron  pipe  0,  open  at  both  ends,  the  lower  end  being  brought  into  close  proximity  with  the  ryne, 
while  the  upper  part  incloses  the  pipe  in  which  the  feedmg  hopper  E  terminates.  It  is  su8^>ended  by 
means  of  a  cast-uron  lever  P,  which  has  its  fulcrum  in  the  smiUl  colunm  p^  depending  from  the  tripod  D. 
A  small  cham  attached  to  the  end  of  the  lever,  and  passing  over  a  friction-pulley  at  the  bottom  of  the 
stone-case,  serves  to  connect  this  feeding  apparatus  with  an  ingenious  little  piece  of  mechanism  Q  attached 
to  the  standard,  by  whidi  the  miller  is  enabled  to  regulate  the  supply  with  the  greatest  nicety. 

This  contrivance  (whidi  is  represented  on  a  laree  scale  at  Fig.  971)  consists  of  a  small  hand-wheel  7, 
working  between  the  cheeks  of^a  double  bracket  bolted  to  tho  standard  A.  A  small  screwed  pui  forms 
the  axis  of  this  wheel ;  it  passes  freely  through  the  cheeks  of  the  bracket,  but  is  screwed  into  the  eye 
of  the  hand-wheel,  and  is  prevented  from  turning  with  it  by  means  of  a  feather  inserted  into  the  former 
and  fitting  into  a  groove  cut  throughout  the  entire  length  of  the  pin,  to  the  upper  end  of  which  tiie  chain 
is  attached.  B^  this  arrangement  it  is  obvious  that  by  turning  the  hand-wbed  q  to  the  right  or  left 
the  small  pin  will  be  raised  or  depressed,  and,  through  tne  intervening  mechanism,  the  size  of  the  open- 
ingbetween  the  mouth  of  the  feeding-pipe  O  and  the  ryne  will  be  increased  or  diminished. 

The  form  given  to  the  upper  surface  of  the  ryne  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  highest  point  of  perfection 
to  which  this  important  part  of  grinding  machinery  can  be  carried.  We  have  been  at  great  pains  to  give 
an  accurate  representation  of  it  in  our  various  views,  (see  Figs.  928,  936,  937,  938,  939,  and  940.| 
The  principle  by  which  its  form  is  determined  is,  that  the  centrifugal  force  of  the  running  stone  shall 
be«employed  in  the  most  effectual  manner  to  distribute  the  com  equally  over  every  point  of  ite  surface, 
while  at  the  same  time,  the  supply  admitted  shall  l)e  susceptible  of  the  nicest  possible  adjustment 
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The  Diiengagina  Apparahts. — The  driyiDg  VJ^^  I  is  fitted  upon  the  mill-spindle  so  as  to  bo  capable 
of  gliding  up  ami  down  upon  a  sunk  feather.  When  fbllj  in  js^eer  with  the  wheel  H,  it  rests  upon  a  collar 
fyrmd  OQ  the  upper  sumce  of  a  large  brass  nut  j*,  bj  which  the  miller  is  enabled  to  keep  the  pinion 
inraiiibly  in  its  proper  poeition  with  regard  to  the  wheel,  independently  of  the  position  of  the  spindle, 
which,  as  we  have  before  had  occasion  to  remark,  requires  to  be  slightly  lowered  eyery  time  the  stones 
ire  dressed.    When  properly  adjusted,  the  pinion  is  secured  to  the  spindle  by  a  tapered  key. 

It  is,  however,  necessary  to  throw  each  pair  of  stones,  periodically,  out  of  geer  with  the  general  range, 
to  admit  of  their  being  dressed,  d^  For  this  purpose  the  tapered  key  is  removed  and  the  pinion  raised 
out  of  contact  with  the  teeth  of  its  driving-wheel  by  means  of  a  species  of  small  jack  or  lifting  apparatus 
gttadied  to  the  standard,  the  component  parts  of  which  we  shxul  now  briefly  enumerate.  A  cast-iron 
ring  B,  supported  upon  two  uprijght  rods  r  r,  is  brought  into  contact  with  the  under  surface  of  the  pinion 
by  turning  me  handhwheel  9j  which  is  screwed  upon  its  axis  ^,  and  carries  with  it  in  its  ascent,  the  cross- 
bead  S,  into  the  ends  of  which  the  lower  extremities  of  the  rods  r  r  are  inserted.  The  screw  t  is  fixed 
into  a  socket  cast  upon  the  under  surface  of  the  lower  diaphragm  of  the  standard,  and  the  coimecting 
rodsf  f  pass  througn  holes  formed  for  their  reception  in  botn  diaphragms ;  being  set  in  a  diagonal  direc- 
tioD  in  order  to  dear  the  lever  M,  and  other  important  parts  of  the  machincn^. 

On  tuminff  the  hand-wheel  in  the  contrary  direction,  the  weight  of  the  pinion  again  brings  it  into  its 
,  working  position. 

Tlu  Stone-liflina  Machine, — "Fig,  978  is  a  representation  of  a  portable  lifting  apparatus,  fur  raising 
(be  apper  stones  from  their  beds  and  depositing  them  on  t.  e  floor  of  the  mill,  when  they  require  to 
uodeii^  the  process  of  dressing.  It  consists  of  a  strong  malleable-iron  arm  T  T,  bent  into  a  form  nearly 
approaching  to  a  quadrant ;  the  lower  end  works  in  a  cast-iron  step  v,  inserted  into  the  stone  floor,  while 
its  upper  extremity  is  supported  by  a  strong  rod  U,  fitted  to  rotate  upon  a  stud  u,  fixed  into  a  cast- 
iron  plate  (Fig.  981)  boltea  to  the  beams  which  support  the  floor  above.  The  fixed  centres  u  and  v 
are  so  situated  that  the  machine  shall  command  two  contiguous  pairs  of  stones,  and  the  end  of  the 
rod  U  is  made  of  such  a  form  as  to  admit  of  its  being  easfly  disengaged  from  the  stud ;  when  the 
entire  machine  may  be  removed.  A  strong  screw  Y,  passing  tmrough  the  arm  T,  and  worked  by  means 
of  a  out  formed  into  a  double  handle,  carries  at  its  lower  end  the  two  connectfaig  links  W  W,  which  are 
attached  to  the  stone  by  two  studs  temporarily  inserted  into  it  at  points  diametrically  opposite.  The 
links  W  W  are  bent  so  as  to  admit  of  the  stoiie  being  inverted  while  it  is  suspended  m  the  lifting 
macfaine.  The  running  stone  is  retained  in  its  place  in  the  null  simply  by  its  own  weight ;  it  is, 
therefore,  only  necessary  to  raise  it  out  of  its  bearings  when  the  grinding  surfSaces  require  examination 
orrepau-. 

Im  Elevaton  and  Creepen. — ^flgs.  983  and  984  are  a  representation  of  the  form  given  to  the 
lower  elevator-fiame ;  the  nature  and  construction  of  this  macnine  having  been  fully  noticed  in  our 
previoQs  description,  it  is  not  necessary  further  to  advert  to  them.  The  creeper,  however.  Fig.  986,  is 
an  dUect  of  greater  interest  The  material  employed  is  cast-iron ;  the  creeper  is  made  in  six  feet  lengths ; 
each  length  being  in  the  form  of  a  tube,  8^  incues  in  diameter,  and  about  |  of  an  inch  thick,  with  broad 
leaves  or  threads  cast  round  it  in  the  form  of  an  Archimedean  screw.  The  thickness  of  the  threads  does 
not  exceed  -^  of  an  inch  at  the  outer  extremity. 

The  different  lengths  of  which  the  entire  creeper  iscomposed,  are  joined  together  by  short  malleable- 
iron  studs  x  x,  forming  also  the  journals  on  which  it  revolves.  These  are  made  with  square  tails  fitt^ 
into  similar  holes  formed  in  the  centre  of  the  small  cylindrical  blocks  w  ip,  which  are  carefully  turned 
on  ibeir  exterior  surfaces,  and  driven  into  the  open  ends  of  the  pipes  Y  Y,  previously  bored  to  the 
same  diameter.  This  construction  at  once  insures  a  strictly  rectilinear  axis  for  the  entire  range,  what- 
ever may  be  its  length.  Minor  details  will  be  understood  by  a  simple  reference  to  the  figures.  The 
arrow  indicates  the  direction  in  which  a  creeper,  constructed  in  the  manner  shown  in  the  general  view, 
would  propel  the  g^n. 

COkN'-MILIS  of  MM.  Cartier  and  Armengaud,  Sen.  The  corn-mills  after  the  American  system, 
have  undergone  useful  and  important  alterations  since  their  introduction  into  France,  though  but 
recently  introduced.  This  system  was  followed  but  slowly  from  the  difference  in  its  operation  from 
that  of  the  French  mills.  The  owners  of  the  old  mills  were  satisfied  with  the  work  done,  with  little 
care  on  theur  part  respecting  improvements. 

It  is  only  since  the  importation  of  the  American  process  that  this  industry  has  received  a  new  impulse, 
and  that  a  new  era  has  commenced ;  for  this  system  has  driven  before  it  the  routine  with  which  the  old 
system  was  encumbered.  The  new  system  was  already  well  known  aU  over  England  when  it  made  its 
appearance  in  France,  where  it  received  great  amelioration. 

The  old  method  required  a  large  num  wr  of  hands,  while  the  new  supplies  their  place,  or  rather  their 
work,  by  the  ingenious  motions  imparted  to  the  different  parts  of  the  mUls  by  the  machinery. 

The  oonsfamction  of  the  different  pieces,  as  well  as  their  disposition,  are  not  always  similar ;  the  mill 
of  Cartier  and  Armengaud  appears  to  us  the  most  worthy  of  notice ;  there  are  ten  couples  of  millstones 
set  in  motion  by  the  same  hycunaulic  wheel 

Explanation  of  the  Figuret. 

Fig.  991,  front  exterior  view  of  the  mechanism  of  the  mill,  ffirst  system.) 

Fig.  992,  a  vertical  section  of  the  axis  on  the  line  1—2,  of  the  phm.  Fig.  997,  (second  system) 

Fig.  993,  a  vertical  section,  perpendicular  to  the  preceding,  on  the  line  3—4,  fig.  996. 

ilg.  994,  a  section  through  the  axb  of  a  stone  and  of  a  pillar,  on  the  line  5—6,  Fig.  995. 

Fig.  995,  a  horixontal  section  above  the  platform,  parallel  to  the  line  7—8,  of  the  preceding  Fig. 

Fig.  99<S,  the  general  plan  of  the  first  system,  showing  the  disposition  of  the  millstones.  This  plan 
exhibits  the  wok  at  difierent  heights,  in  order  to  bring  under  observation  the  covers  of  the  stones,  the 
inferior  stones  and  their  flooring,  the  triangles  and  frames  which  contain  them. 

Fig.  997,  the  general  plan  of  the  second  fivftem,  with  disposition  altogether  similar  tn  Uie  first    The 
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horizontal  sections  are  here  represented  at  different  depths  underneath  the  frame-work  of  the  Btones, 
exhibiting  the  pinions  of  the  stones  and  the  horizontal  wheel  commanding  them,  the  pedestals  intc 
which  are  inserted  the  ends  of  the  axles  of  the  stones,  the  pillars  and  circular  platform  which  giva* 
support  to  the  whole. 


Ills. 


Figs.  098  and  999,  a  vertical  section  and  plan  of  the  iron  axle  of  a  mill-stone. 

Figs.  1000  and  1001,  a  vertical  section  and  plan  of  the  superior  portion  of  one  of  the  cast-iron  pedo 


Fig.  1002,  a  steel  socket  on  which  the  iron  axle  of  the  mill  turns. 
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Referenee9  to  Fig9.froin  991  to  1002. 


Affliitiilar  fUme-work,  on  which  the  whole  qrstem,  com- 

poted  of  six  couple  of  1(0088  reot 
fi,  the  circular  plBtfurm  of  castriron  placed  on  the  stone 

frame'Worfc. 
C)  dx  Iroo  pUlan  of  eqnal  height,  fixed  to  the  platform  by 

pins  wbidi  penetiBte  them  their  whole  length,  and  also 

Uie  stone  circle. 
D,  the  caA4n>n  rim«  made  of  one  soUd  piece ;  the  pins  of 

the  pillars  also  penetrate  it,  thus  fixing  them  firmly  to 

this  rim. 
<,  Mx  loHK  pins  trayoidng  the  rim,  the  pillars,  the  platform, 

and  all  ttio  thickness  of  the  stoue-worfc,  thus  firmly  bind- 
ing ihe  diflbrent  parts  to  each  other. 
B,  six  cast-Iron  cases  resting  on  the  cornice,  In  which  the 

lover  miUstone  Is  contained. 
Ft  caai4roD  triangles,  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  cases,  in 

Oder  to  give  the  porition  required  to  the  under  mUl- 


Js  screws  adapted  to  the  trianfi^ee,  to  govern  them. 

c,  iroo  plate  fixed  to  the  rim,  into  which  the  resting-rods  L 

are  screwed,  receiving  the  pressure  exercised  by  the  nuts 

ofthepinso. 
<  Fig.  9H^  square-headed  screws  binding  the  cases  to  the 

rim. 

e.  roond-hMded  screws  holding  the  Immoveable  stones. 

r,  immoveable  stonee,  of  the  diameter  of  4-26  foet,  iron- 
boood,  and  borne  upon  the  trianglea  F;  they  are  Ar- 
rowed, as  indicated  In  Fig.  096, 

F^  ranning  wheel,  of  the  same  diameter,  revolving  above 
the  former.    They  are  also  4*96  feet  diameter. 

Qy  Tertical  axles  In  CBS(4ron  of  the  runnhig  wheels  moving 
them. 

/,cs8t-iron  bushing  of  a  conical  shape,  adapted  to  the 
axle  6. 

f,  cut-iron  chock,  havhig  two  arms  contabied  within  /, 
attached  by  their  extremities  to  the  moveable  stone,  and 
held  in  equilibrio  upon  steel  dl«ks,  adapted  to  the  axle  of 
the  stones,  and  having  a  spherical  part,  which  serves  as 
a  pivot  to  the  centre  of  the  chuck. 

H,  caslriron  cylinder  fixed  to  the  nether  millstones.  Figs. 

997  and  9^ 
i,  flat  pUlow  In  bronze,  contained  within  H,  and  bearing 

agamst  the  iron  axles  of  the  millstones. 
AC, braces;  they  are  of  castrlron,  placed  in  the  bottom  of 

the  drums,  and  fixed  to  them ;  they  ser^e  to  keep  the 

pUk>ws  firmlv  fixed. 
A^  casl-iroQ  wedges,  pressing  the  pillows  against  each  other. 
1%  steel  pins,  adapted  to  the  iurerlor  portion  of  the  iron 

axles  ocMinected  with  the  stones. 
1^  Fig:  1003,  steel  socket,  in  which  the  ends  of  the  axle  t" 

rest 
li  vertica]  rods  of  iron,  by  whldi  the  axles  and  consequently 

the  mlllatones  are  raised. 
It  Gut-iran  pedestals,  mostly  round,  and  pinned  by  their 

base  to  tne  circular  platform. 
h  caslriroo  sodcets,  placed  in  the  superior  part  of  the  pedes- 
tals ;  their  shape  is  seen  hi  Fig.  1000. 
ft  braas  aockei  made  to  be  adapted  to  the  cops  j ;  they 

rest  upon  the  summit  of  the  vertical  rods  I,  to  rise  and 

descend  with  them,  and  receive  the  sockets  P. 
A  a  screw  to  set  the  sockets  in  the  centre,  and  consequently 

the  axles  of  the  millstones. 
K,  casMroo  balance-beam,  conoected  with  the  resting-rods. 
^  Iron  bolts,  serving  to  rest  one  end  of  the  beam  K ;  a  nut 

maintains  each  of  the  bolts  fixed  to  the  platform. 
L»  hng  rod,  connected  to  the  beam  K,  but  allowed  to  re- 
volve roond  its  own  axis. 
<>  a  portion  of  L,  of  a  greater  diameter  than  the  rest,  and 

t^>ped  at  the  height  of  the  rim. 
r,  caat-lron  fly-wheel,  at  the  summit  of  each  rod  L,  in  order 

to  torn  them  by  the  hand. 
ll,laiige   OBStriron  cog-wheels,  communicating  with   the 

marring  wheel  M',  and  transmltUng  theh*  movement  to 

the  two  systems. 
If,  vertical  moving  wheel  In  cast-fron.  In  two  pieces,  and 

adapted  to  the  axle  of  a  hydranllc  whed. 
fl^  OBtt-lroa  bushiog  round  each  axle  of  the  pinions;  they 

can  aUde  on  it  laterally. 
«^,  acrew,  bv  which  the  bushing  Is  made  to  engage  with  Its 
pinion ;  it  Is  diaeogaged  at  will,  when  It  la  to  pot  hi  or 
out  of  geer. 
K,  two  cast-iron  shafts,  bearing  the  pinions  M,  and  the  bevel 
wheels  0. 


n,  cast-iron  flilcrura,  having  brass  pillows,  on  which  the 

turning  pieces  of  the  two  shafts  N  rest;  their  phitca 

are  set  in  a  groove  made  in  the  stones  supporting  them. 
O,  bevel  with  wooden  cogs,  and  fitted  to  the  snaflB  N. 
P,  castrlron  phiions. 
Q,  vertical  shafts  in  cast-iron,  turned  their  whole  length, 

bearing  the  pinions  P. 
Q',  Iron  shaft,  fitted  to  the  summit  of  the  preceding  axles, 

and  gobig  towards  the  upper  stories  to  work  the  clean- 
ing bolting  apparatus. 
R,  a  horizontal  wtieeU  with  six  arms,  ending  in  ears  phmed 

to  the  boxes  of  the  millstones ;  Its  centre  has  three  brass 

flat  pillows,  which  keep  the  axle  in  a  vertical  position; 

force^crews  press  them  at  will. 
0,  ke}^  which  maintain  the  pinions  and  the  wheels  S  at  the 
.height  determined  for  them,  to  prevent  theh'  full.  In  case 

the  screws  which  keep  them  fixed  to  their  axle  should 

become  loose, 
p,  steel  extremity  of  every  vertical  shaft  to  which  It  is 

adapted,  having  a  conical  shape;  the  contact  suffices 

to  keep  them  connected. 
RS  great  chab*  hi  cast-iron ;  the  basis  of  which  Is  solidly 

pinned  to  the  stone  R>. 
R9,  a  large  stone  phiced  at  the  centre  of  the  works,  so  dlo 

posed  as  to  bev  both  systems. 
9,  rest-rod  of  the  vertical  axle ;  it  Is  made  of  Iron,  flanged 

at  Its  inferior  portion,  which  goes  through  a  nut  in 

ironr. 
r,  nut,  In  hron,  with  square  flanges,  placed  upon  the  centre 

of  the  base  of  RC. 
/,  brass  socket,  adai^ed  to  a  castrlron  mnO;  and  containing 

a  sleei  bed,  similar  to  that  of  the  miUstone  axles ;  it  re- 
ceives the  poUit  of  the  vertical  abaft,  and  is  governed  by 

four  screws. 
8,  a  horizontal  wheel,  having  flne  wooden  teeth,  and  fitted 

to  the  vertical  shiUls. 
T,  straight  pinions,  made  of  cast-iron,  adapted  to  tiie  axles 

of  the  atones,  and  to  which  the  rotatory  motion  is  given 

by  the  horizontal  wheel  S. 
U,  wooden  box  surrotmillng  the  millstones ;  it  is  placed 

upon  tlie  flooring  of  the  first  story. . 
V,  brass  hopper,  distributing  the  grain  to  the  stones. 
»,  zinc  pipe,  communicating  with  the  hopper,  which  is 

placed  in  the  second  story.    Valves  open  and  close  it. 
t,  brass  tube,  fitted  into  the  lower  part  of  the  hoppers,  and 

descending  as  fhr  as  A 
€y  small  tube,  enclosed  within  the  last,  when  its  opening  is 

to  be  lessened  before  grinding  the  com. 
a,  cross  iron  bar,  the  extremities  of  which  are  supported 

by  screws;  theh*  ofllce  Is  to  keep  the  tubes  t  at  the 

desired  height. 
V,  small  cast-Uxm  supports,  attached  to  the  lids  of  the  mUK 

stone  box. 
X,  a  great  circular  shoot.  In  wood  or  sheet-iron.  In  which 

the  ground  com  Is  received  at  its  exit  (h>m  the  stonee ; 

It  rests  upon  the  wheel  R. 
Y,  spur-wheeU  of  cast-ht)n ;  it  turns  upon  the  vertical  shaft, 

and  gives  attachment  to  the  moveable  branches  of  the 

shoot. 
X,  six  iron  branches,  attached  with  pins  to  the  ears  of  the 

wheel  Y,  which  rotates  them  very  slowly, 
x',  wooden  plates,  flxed  to  the  extremities  of  the  branches  x , 

they  turn  with  them  withhi  the  shoot,  carrying  forward 

the  meal  to  the  box  of  the  endless  screw, 
y,  phiion,  commanding  the  wheel  Y. 
y',  strait  wheel,  cast  with  the  preceding  pinion,  and  flxed 

with  it  to  an  Inm  gudgecm,  adapted  to  one  of  the  arms 

of  R. 
y*,  a  similar  wheel  on  the  vertical  shaft,  and  transmitting  its 

movement  to  y'.  * 

Z,  an  endless  screw,  made  of  wood,  having  an  Iron  axis 

and  a  wooden  screw ;  It  Is  inclosed  withhi  a  rectangular 

box  of  wood,  into  which  the  meal  flrom  the  shoot  Is  re- 
ceived. 
Z',  an  oaken  box.  In  which  the  ground  grain  fhlls. 
z,  a  doable  pulley,  mounted  upon  the  extremity  of  the  end- 
less screw,  and  fh)e  on  this  axle, 
z',  an  endless  chahi,  with  thi  buckets,  flxed  at  hitervals,  hi 

order  to  raise  the  meal  ftx>m  tiie  box  Z  to  the  room 

where  It  Is  allowed  to  cool. 
z^  a  small  pulley,  commanding  the  endlees  screw. 
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CORN'  ELEVATOR,  Steam:  PagirCs  Patent.  In  the  new  warehouses  attached  to  the  AtUntIc 
Bocks,  Brooklyn,  there  are  several  of  these  very  useful  engines  erected.  Also  one  on  the  river  for  dis- 
charging grain-laden  ships  in  the  stream  or  alongside  the  piers :  the  latter  is  called  the  floating  eleva- 
tor. The  extremity  of  the  shoot  C  is  inserted  in  the  hold  of  the  vessel  about  to  bo  discharged,  its  height 
being  regulated  by  the  guide-frame  and  pulleys,  Fig.  1003.  The  machine  is  put  in  motion  by  means  of 
the  prime  mover  A  and  band-wheel  B,  when  by  means  of  a  series  of  tin  dippers  attached  to  a  helt  of 
gutta  percha  or  leather,  tightly  stretched  over  the  wheels  at  B  and  C,  the  com  is  brought  up  to  a  heigfht 

1003. 


^1r^.iS^'^^^.Vi&V>i 


of  76  feet,  and  dischaxged  by  means  of  Uie  small  spout  attached  to  the  elevator  into  the  weiglung  ma- 
ehino ;  from  thence,  by  a  repetition  of  the  same  contrivance,  it  is  taken  through  the  building  to  a  shoot 
OQ  the  roo^  containing  an  Archimedean  screw,  by  the  use  of  which  and  the  elevator  the  grain  maj  not 
only  be  placed  on  any  particular  floor  in  the  warehouse,  but  may  be  transhipped  (having  been  weighed 
in  its  passage)  either  wnolly  or  partially  for  Europe,  or  anv  other  destination. 

This  apparatus  was  erected  by  Barton,,  of  Butfalo,  and  by  means  of  a  small  high-pressore  cnpjinc, 
10-horse  power,  will  raise  2600  bushels  of  grain  76  feet  hign  per  hour,  and  distribute  or  tranship  as 
described. 

CORN-MILL,  Old  Union,  In  order  to  render  our  series  of  Corn-Mill  drawing  complete,  we  havo 
given  in  Fig.  1004  a  representation  of  the  arrangement  of  the  stones,  gamers,  cfec,  m  an  extensive  estab- 
lishment fitted  by  Mr.  Fairbaim  with  machinery  identical,  in  all  important  particulars,  with  that  which 
we  have  detailed  in  the  preceding  figures  and  descriptions. 

This  mill  contains  seventeen  pairs  of  stones.  The  whole  are  disposed  in  one  stnugfat  line,  dose 
to  the  wall  of  the  miU — which  arrangement^  on  account  of  its  undoubted  superiority  to  any  other,  hv 
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indoced  us  U>  select  this  example.  The  flour  produced  is,  for  the  most  part,  consumed  by  an  extensiye 
baking  establishment  adjoining  the  premises,  and  belonging  to  the  same  proprietors. 

For  oar  present  purposes,  we  haye  deemed  it  necessary  to  give  only  a  sectional  elevation,  on  a  small 
scale,  and  of  a  somewhat  sketchy  nature.  The  line  of  section  must  not  be  supposed  to  be  taken  in  one 
vertical  plane,  but  to  vary  in  order  to  exhibit  most  distinctiy  the  different  parts. 

Detcnptum, — ^Two  powerful  steam-engines  are  employed  to  drive  the  machinery  of  this  mill ;  one  of 
these  communicates  its  motion  to  the  line  of  horizontal  shafting,  near  the  end  of  the  range,  by  means  of 
a  peat  beyel-wheel  A,  keyed  to  the  crank-shaft,  and  working  into  the, bevel  mortise-pinion  &  upon  the 
null-shaft;  the  other,  by  means  of  a  spur  fly-wheel  working  into  the  mortise-pinion  C,  situated  towards 
the  centre  of  the  range.  By  thus  applying  the  power  at  two  points,  the  weight  of  shafting  and  conse- 
quent loss  from  friction,  <Sxx,  is  materially  diminished. 

From  the  driving-shaft  I)  D  D,  the  power  is  communicated  by  the  bevel  pairs  a  a  a,  to  the  mill-spin- 
dles, which  are  provided  with  suitable  bearings  and  adjusting  ^eer,  in  all  respects  identical  with  that 
▼e  have  already  described.  Between  the  first  and  second  pairs  of  stones,  one  of  the  standards  E  is 
employed  for  the  purpose  at  once  of  giving  great  stability  and  firmness  to  the  shaft  D  at  the  point 
where  it  receives  the  strain  of  the  first  engine,  and  of  affording  the  means  of  transmitting  its  motion  to 
the  apright  shaft  driving  the  lighter  machinery  of  the  mllL  A  strong  cast-iron  bracket  b,  bolted  through 
the  WEdl  of  the  mill,  abuts  agamst  the  framing,  and  the  intermediate  stays  c  c  bind  all  three  together 
hUerally. 

Each  of  the  feeding  hoppers  ddd  is  supported  by  a  light  cast-iron  framing  e,  resting  upon  slendci 
odomns ;  the  tripodid  form  is,  however,  preferable  to  this. 

The  fe^ling-pipes  H  H  H  are  of  tinned  plate,  so  constructed  as  to  be  easily  withdrawn  from  their  cou- 
nectioD  with  the  wheat-gamers  when  the  stones  are  taken  up ;  and  at  the  top  of  each  is  a  small  valve  or 
slide  hy  to  shut  off  the  supply  of  wheat  Above  these  points  the  passage  of  the  grain  from  the  cleaned 
wheat-garaers  is  effected  oy  means  of  wooden  spouts  III,  converging  to  and  communicating  with  them. 

The  cleaned  wheat-gamers  J  J  J  are  three  in  number,  and  are  situated  on  the  top  floor  of  the  mill, 
immediately  over  the  stonea  Between,  and  in  front  of  these,  are  the  gamers  E  K,  which  receive  the 
wheat  as  it  Is  first  brought  to  the  mill,  and  deliver  it,  by  means  of  numerous  spouts  or  openings  in  the 
floor,  to  the  great  undeaned  wheat-garaers  L  L,  situated  on  the  machine  flat  From  these  the  un- 
dressed wheat  is  cohveyed,  by  means  of  a  creeper  and  elevator,  into  the  screen  M,  whence  it  falls 
throo^h  the  spout  P  into  an  elevator  on  the  stone  floor,  by  which  it  is  again  raised  to  the  upper  story 
>ad  distributed,  by  another  creeper,  into  tiie  cleaned  wheat-garaers  J  J  J. 

The  vertical  sliaf 1 1 1  is  continued  upwards  till  it  terminates  near  the  roof  of  the  machine  floor.  Then 
its  motion  is  transferred  by  means  of  a  short  transverse  shaft,  (which  we  have  purposely  omitted  in  our 
drawing  for  the  sake  of  amplicity,)  and  two  pairs  of  bevel  wheels,  to  the  long  nonzontal  range  of  shaft- 
ing il:,  on  which  are  fixed  numerous  pulleys  for  driving  the  various  subordinate  machinery  of  the  milL 

The  pulley  /  drives  the  lower  creeper.  The  pulley  p  drives  the  second  elevator. 

**       **      m     "     the  upper  creeper.  "        "      y     "     the  fan  (belt  working  over 

"       "      n     **     the  sack-tackle.  guide  pulleys.) 

"       "      o      "     the  first  elevator.  "        "      r     "     the  wheat-screen. 

The  dressing  and  bolting  machines  are  driven  by  pulleys  on  the  transverse  shaft  The  apparatus  Q 
ibr  raising  the  stones  is  shown  here  in  action ;  it  may  be  remarked  that  it  is  found  necessary,  in  this 
Jnill,  to  keep  a  couple  of  stone-dressers  in  constant  employment ;  each  pair  of  stones  being,  in  success- 
aoo,  thrown  out  of  geer  for  twenty-four  hours,  to  undergo  the  process  of  redressing. 

Calcvlation  of  Velocities. 


3d            do.                  23            do.                 do.           do. 

DeflcripUon  of  geeriitf. 

Driver. 

Driven. 

Result. 
Revolutioos  per  Minute. 

Diameter. 

Revolu- 
tions. 

Diameter. 

Bevel  pair  AB 

Ft.     In. 
6     8} 

18     2| 
8     6 
3     0 
1     6 

48 
22 
71-57 
132 
184 

Ft.      In. 
4     6       ) 
6     7       \ 

1  lOi 

2  li 
1     10 

71-57  on  horizontal  shaft  D. 

132  on  the  millstones  and  upright  i. 
184  on  the  transverse  shaft 
149  on  the  longitudinal  shaft  k. 

Spur  fly-wheel  into  C... 

Ist  pair  of  small  bevels 
2d          do.             da... 

Diameter  of  the  millstones,  4  feet. 

Literal  References  to  Fig.  1004. 

A,  the  great  bevel-wheel  on  the  crank-shaft  of  first  engine. 

B,  the  pinioQ  on  the  mill-shaft  working  into  the  above. 

C,  a  spur  cog-pinion  on  the  mill-shaft  driven  by  the  spur  fly-wheel  of  the  second  engine. 
D  D  D,  the  range  of  mill  shafting. 

E  E  Ey  the  standards  or  lower  framing  of  the  mills. 
F  F  F,  the  cones  or  upper  framing  of  the  mill. 
G  Q  G.  the  stone-cases. 
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a  a  0,  the  bevel  wheels  and  pinions  for  driving  the  mlll-epindles. 
bi  s  strong  bracket  for  strengthening  the  bearing  of  the  pinion  B. 
ee,  two  cast-iron  cross-stays  for  the  same  purpose. 
dddf  the  feeding  hoppers. 
eetf^e  frames  supportine  the  feeding  hoppers. 
///,  the  cast-iron  moyeabie  feeding-pipes. 

ggot  the  small  screw  and  hand-wheel  for  working  the  feeding  apparatus. 
HHH,  sheet-iron  feeding-pipes  from  the  machine  floor  to  the  hoppers. 
hhhf  slides  for  shutting  off  tne  supply  of  wheat  when  necessary. 

Ill,  wooden  spouts  or  square  pipes  for  leading  the  grain  to  the  feeding*pipes  H  H  H  from 
JJJf  the  cleaned  wheat-gamers  on  the  top  floor  of  me  mill. 
KK,  the  first  undeaned  wheat-gamers  emptying  their  contents  into 
LLL^  Uie  ffreat  nncleaned  wheat-gamers  on  the  machine  floor. 
H,  the  brasher  or  wheat-screen. 
N,  the  fan  attached  to  the  wheat-screen. 

0,  passage  of  the  blast,  carrying  the  dust,  ^  outside  of  the  milL 
P,  passage  of  the  cleaned  wneat  to  the  second  elevator. 
i  if  the  upright  shaft  for  driving  the  light  machinery  of  the  mill. 
;,  a  pav  of  bevels  between  the  upright  shaft  and 
kf  the  range  of  longitudinal  shafting  down  the  milL 
/mn o/>  7  r«,  pulleys  for  driving  the  various  light  machinery. 
Q,  the  stooe-lifting  machine  shown  m  operation. 

tttt  studs  affixed  to  the  beams  supportmg  the  machmo  floor,  affording  fixed  centres  for  the  workiig 
A  the  lifting  machme  Q. 


CORN-SHELLER.  Fig.  1005  is  a  perspective  view  of  L.  M.  Whitman's  com-sheller.  A  is  the  firame, 
B  if  a  concave  bed  made  of  cast-iron  plates,  with  prelections  on  their  inside  surfaces.  D  is  a  cast-iron 
cylinder  having  projections  cast  on  its  outside  surface.  The  ears  of  com  are  fed  in  between  the  roller 
•od  the  concave  bed  through  M,  on  the  other  side  of  the  lid  R,  and  the  cylinder  being  set  in  motion, 
>n  carried  nmnd  between  the  cylinder  and  concave  bed,  and  all  the  com  removed  from  the  cob ;  the 
oob  is  carried  ronnd  to  the  rake  teeth  seen  above  D  D,  and  is  thrown  over  the  frame  P,  and  falls  over 
the  side  of  the  machine.  The  concave  bed  is  ^ng  on  strong  springs  E  E,  which  allow  it  to  spring  to 
the  various  sizes  of  the  ears  of  com — ^making  it  flexible  for  that  purpose.  The  plates  C,  which  form 
the  concave  bed,  are  placed  a  small  distance  apart  from  one  another,  so  that  the  com  falls  down  be- 
tween them  into  an  inclined  conduit,  which  carries  the  com  below  H,  a  revolving  set  of  fans,  where  the 
pom  is  perfectly  cleaned ;  the  dost,  &c,  being  blown  out  through  an  opening  below  S,  and  the  com 
being  heavier,  passes  into  the  granary  or  receptacle  out  of  the  opening  T. 

C0R0SOS»  or  Nut  Ivory.     See  Woods,  varieties  of. 
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COTTON.  The  process  of  manufactturmg  into  cloth.— The  cotton  firom  the  hale  is  first  sorted, 
and  it  is  then  subjected  to  the  action  of  a  large  and  powerful  machine  called  a  willow.  This  machiiM 
consists  of  an  inner  frame-work,  capable  of  revolving  with  very  great  rapidity,  and  enclosed  in  an  ooter 
case.  Upon  the  four  edges  of  the  inner  frame  are  6xed  a  series  of  iron  pins  or  pegs,  which  in  their  ro« 
tation  pass  between  other  similar  pins  fixed  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  outer  case.  Now  if  a  qnantiiy  of 
cotton  be  put  in  the  receptacle  between  the  inner  and  outer  frames,  and  the  inner  one  be  made  to  rotate, 
the  clotted  locks  of  oottoo,  tossed  about  within  the  machine,  are  caught  by  the  various  iron  pins,  and 
torn  open  fibre  by  fibre.  All  the  dirt  and  other  impurities  which  may  have  been  mixed  with  the  cotton 
are  at  the  same  time  separated  from  it,  and  made  to  fall  through  a  kind  of  grating. 

The  next  process  is  to  complete  the  opening  and  cleansing  thus  begun.  This  process  is  called  "pick* 
ing."  The  cotton  is  laid  upon  a  kind  of  endless  apron,  which  by  its  movement  conveys  its  burden  to  & 
fitting  spot,  where  flat  bars,  carried  rapidly  around,  strike  the  cotton  violently  as  its  exudes  from  between 
two  rollers,  and  thus  separates  the  fibres  most  thoroughly.  There  is  also  a  particular  kind  of  fan  or 
vane,  so  arranged  as  to  produce  a  powerful  draught,  by  which  all  the  dirt  and  dust  are  carried  up  and 
conveyed  away — ^not  only  out  of  the  machine,  but  out  of  the  room,  and  out  of  the  factory  itself. 

The  cotton  is  now  in  tiie  form  of  a  very  clean,  light  downy  fleece  called  a  lapy  consisting  of  short 
fibres  thoroughly  disentangled.  But  these  fibres  are  not  parallel ;  they  lie  across  each  other  at  ereiy 
imaginable  angle,  and  any  attempt  to  combine  them  together  in  this  state  would  be  fruitless :  they  mnst 
be  rendered  piurallel,  and  to  efiect  this  is  the  object  of  carding.  The  cotton  Is  brought  into  the  form  of 
a  *  lap,'  or  flat  layer  by  the  **  picker,'*  and  in  that  state  transferred  to  the  carding-engine. 

The  cotton  leaves  tbe  carding-engine  in  the  state  of  a  delicate,  flat,  narrow  strip  or  riband,  called  t 
tUver;  and  these  slivers  have  now  to  be  converted  into  drawingt  by  being  elongated,  narrowed,  and 
thinned  to  a  still  more  delicate  condition.  In  the  first  place  the  slivers  are  collected  in  tall  cans,  gener- 
ally either  four  or  six  in  number,  on  one  side  of '  drawing-frame,*  and  are  from  thence  carried  upwards  to 
'^o  pair  of  rollers,  the  two  rollers  of  each  pair  revolving  in  contact  Here  all  the  slivers  or  caniings  are 
collected  into  one  group,  and  are  drawn  between  the  rollers  by  the  rotation  of  the  latter.  Now  if  these 
rollers  all  revolved  equally  fast,  the  cotton  would  leave  them  with  the  same  united  thickness  as  when  it 
entered ;  but  the  last  pair  revolve  quicker  than  the  first,  so  as  to  ^rnvr  out  the  cotton  into  a  more  attenu- 
ated riband ;  because  the  more  slowly-revolving  rollers  do  not  supply  the  material  fast  enough  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  ori^nal  thickness.  This  is  perhaps  the  most  important  principle  in  the  whole  range 
of  the  cotton  manufacture ;  for  it  is  exhibited  alike  in  the  present  process  and  in  the  next  two  which 
follow.  All  the  four  or  rix  slivers  are  connected  into  one  before  being  caught  between  the  rollers ;  and 
after  leaving  the  rollers,  the  united  '  drawing*  passes  through  a  kind  of  trumpet-shaped  funnel,  and 
thence  conducted  into  a  tall  can,  round  the  interior  of  which  it  coils  itself.  One  consequence  of  tb« 
drawing  process,  if  properly  conducted,  is  that  the  drawing  is  perfectly  equal  in  thickness  in  every  part, 
and  formed  of  parallel  fibres ;  and  in  order  to  ensure  this,  the  drawing  is  repeated  more  than  once,  each 
narrow  riband  bemg  *■  doubled '  with  others  before  each  successive  drawing. 

The  slender  ribanda  thus  produced  next  pass  through  the  '  roving-machine,*  where  tiiey  are  brought 
to  the  state  of  roviitgf.  In  many  respects  the  process  of  roving  is  similar  to  that  of  drawing,  inasmuch 
as  it  draws  out  the  cotton  to  a  state  of  still  greater  attenuation ;  but  as  the  cotton,  in  its  now  reduced 
thickness,  has  scarcely  cohesive  strength  enough  to  make  the  fibres  hold  together,  the  roving  has  a  slight 
twist  given  to  it^  by  which  it  is  converted  into  a  loose  kind  of  thread  or  spongy  cord. 

The  *bobbin-and-fly  frame  *  consists  of  a  system  of  vertical  spindles,  on  each  of  which  is  placed  a  reel 
or  bobbin,  and  also  a  Kind  of  fork  called  a  'fly,'  still  farther  removed  than  the  bobbin  firom  the  axis  of 
the  spindle.  The  drawing  or  delicate  sliver  of  cotton  is  first  drawn  through  or  between  rollers,  and 
elongated  to  the  state  of  a  roving ;  then  this  roving^  passes  down  a  tube  in  one  prong  of  the  fork  or  fly, 
and  becomes  twisted  by  the  revolution  of  the  fly  round  the  bobbin,  while  at  the  same  time  the  twisted 
roving  becomes  wound  with  great  regularity  upon  the  bobbin.  The  machine  in  fact  performs  three  dif- 
ferent and  distinct  operations ;  it  first  attenuates  the  '  drawing*  to  a  state  of  still  greater  thinness  and 
delicacy  than  it  had  before ;  it  then  pves  to  the  '  roving '  thus  produced  a  slight  twist,  sufficient  to  en- 
able the  fibres  to  cohere ;  and  lastly,  it  winds  this  twisted  roving  upon  a  bobbin,  on  which  it  is  conven- 
iently transferred  to  the  spinning-machine.  Instead  of  the  bobbin  and  fly  frame,  in  this  countiy  the 
speeder  and  stretcher  are  more  commonly  used,  especially  on  the  coarse  yams. 

We  then  come  to  the  spinning  process,  which  finally  presents  the  cotton  in  a  state  fit  for  the  weaver, 
by  elongating  the  roving  till  it  contain  in  thickness  exactly  as  many  fibres  as  are  necessary  to  produce 
the  required  nze  of  yams,  and  twisting  of  these  fibres  into  a  compact  thread. 

In  modem  cotton-factories  the  spinning-machines  partake  of  the  character  either  of  Arkwri^ifs 
or  of  Crompton's  machines,  i,  e.  the  throstle  and  mule ;  the  first  for  the  stronger,  and  the  latter  for 
the  finer  work.  Some  factories  have  both  throstles  and  mules,  arranged  in  di£ferent  parts  of  tiie 
building. 

The  yam  produced  by  these  two  classes  of  machines  is  appropriated  to  various  purposes  according  to 
its  fineness,  strength,  hardness,  smoothness,  and  other  qualities.  Some  is  employed  aa  warp  or  \tfa% 
threads  for  coarse  goods ;  some  for  weft  or  cross-threads ;  some  for  printing  cidicoes ;  some  for  fine 
muslins ;  some  for  cotton  hosiery ;  some  for  bobbin-net ;  some  for  sewing-cotton. 

But  before  the  weaving  is  efiected,  there  are  many  intermediate  steps  to  be  attended  to,  such  as  *  dress- 
ing,' '  beaming,' '  winding,'  *  warpmg,'  &c.  The  dretting  is  a  process  by  which  either  melted  rize  or 
flour  paste  is  applied  to  the  yam  used  as  warp,  as  a  means  of  rendering  it  smooth  and  sti£  The  threads 
of  yam  spread  out  in  a  parallel  layer,  after  dipping  into  a  trough  of  paste,  are  rubbed  by  two  moveable 
brushes,  by  which  the  paste  is  laid  smoothly  over  the  smface,  and  the  threads  are  then  dried  by  passing 
over  steam-heated  cylinders  or  boxes. 

The  long  threads  of  a  piece  of  cloth  or  cotton,  called  the  warp,  are  fixed  to  the  weaving-loom,  wlnto 
tross-threads  called  the  wtft,  are  fixed  to  the  shuttle.    The  process  of  *  winding'  is  that  by  which  th« 
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veft  Is  trftDsferied  from  the  bobbins  to  the  shnttle,  and  is  done  in  a  very  simple  manner  by  means  of  a 
vbeeL  The  process  of  *  warping'  is  more  complicated.  Supposing  there  to  be  a  thonsand  threads  in  the 
width  of  a  piece  of  doth,  then  the  yam,  woond  on  the  bobbins  as  it  leaves  the  hands  of  the  spinners, 
nnisk  be  so  uncovered  and  laid  out  as  to  form  a  thousand  lengths,  constituting,  when  laid  parallel,  the 
waip  of  the  intended  doth. 

lie  arrangements  here  described  are  for  the  purpose  of  arranging  parallel  as  many  tlireads  as  will 
fonn  the  width  of  the  piece  of  cloth  to  be  woven;  and  all  these  threads  collected  nre  called  the  warp, 
Thu  warp,  being  removed  from  the  warping-mill  or  frame,  is  next  *  beamed/  or  wound  on  the  beam  of 
the  loom.  The  threads  in  this  latter  process  are  .wound  as  evenly  as  possible  on  the  beam ;  a  kind 
of  comb  being  used  to  lay  them  parallel,  and  to  spread  them  out  to  about  the  intended  width  of  the  cloth. 
Arrugements  are  then  made  for  drawing  or  attaching  the  warp-threads  individually  to  certain  mechan- 
ism of  the  loom.  At  about  the  middle  of  every  heddle  or  string  is  a  loop  or  eye,  through  which  the 
warp-yams  are  drawn,  one  through  each  eye ;  and  the  passing  of  the  yams  through  these  loops  consti- 
tutes the  *  drawing.'  Half  of  the  warp-yams,  that  is,  every  altemate  yam,  pass  through  the  loops  in 
one  ]en£  o£  keddiesj  and  the  other  half  through  the  other  leaf;  and  as  the  two  leaves  are  so  connected  by 
pollies  as  to  cause  one  to  rise  when  the  other  sinks,  the  warp  becomes  divided  in  two  portions,  one  above 
the  odier,  near  the  anterior  end  of  the  loom. 

COUNTER.    See  Gas. 

COUNTER  PROPORTIONAL,  by  W.  H.  Lindsay.  The  constmction  and  operation  of  this  instra- 
ment,  will,  with  the  aid  of  the  drawing,  be  readily  understood. 

Whatever  distance  or  quantity  a  space  from  point  to  point,  as  from  8  to  4  on  the  outer  circle  of  the 
dial-plate,  is  intended  to  represent,  is  attained  by  proportioning  the  arm  n  2,  and  the  segment  of  toothed* 


1007. 


vlieel  V,  to  the  length  of  the  stroke  made  by  the  rack  r.  To  facilitate  the  adjustment  with  the  greatest 
accmuey,  the  radius  of  the  counter-arm  n  2  can  be  lengthened  or  shortened  by  means  of  the  pm  w^  which 
tan  be  shifted  up  or  down  in  the  slot ;  and  when  the  proper  distance  is  obtained,  made  fast  by  a  nut  on 
the  back  side  of  the  arm.  The  ratchet-wheel  <;,  and  centre  pin  «,  which  passes  through  an  eye  in  the 
ihoulder  o£  the  cross-piece  k,  on  the  frame  6,  give  motion  to  the  dial  hands.  The  ratchet-wheel  is 
moved  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  stroke  communicated  to  the  counter-arm  n  2,  bv  means  of  four  or 
five  pawls  or  catches/,  eadi  a  little  lunger  than  the  other:  for  instance,  if  the  space  between  two  teeth 
on  the  ratchet-wheel  oe  diWded  into  four  eaual  parts,  and  four  or  five  pawls  are  used,  they  are  each 
looker  than  the  oUier  by  tliat  distance ;  by  wiiich  means,  one  or  more  of  the  set  are  always  in  contact 
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with  the  tooth  nearest  tlieir  points,  tliereby  obtaining  a  continuous  bearing  or  hold  of  the  ratchet-wheel, 
without  the  possibility  of  the  least  slip  or  play.  The  moveable  pawls  /  all  work  on  the  same  centre  or 
pin  on  the  arm  dy  which  works  on  the  same  centre  as  the  ratchet-wheeL  The  pawk  are  made  of  steel; 
their  points  are  kept  in  contact  with  tlie  tooth  nearest  to  them,  bj  means  of  the  curved  eloogation  o) 
each  pressing  against  the  pin  h  1  on  the  off-side  of  the  arm,  to  prevent  the  least  slip  or  retum  of  the 
ratchet-wheel  during  the  back  travel  of  the  arm  with  the  pawls,  or  whilst  the  pawls  are  moving  back 
over  the  teeth.  Catches  g,  of  the  same  construction  and  number  as  those  on  the  arm,  are  placed  on  the 
frame  6,  working  ou  a  pin  in  it,  so  that  tlieir  ends  are  pressed  into  the  space  between  the  two  nearest 
teeth  on  the  ratchet-wheel,  to  render  the  stop-catches  more  effective.  The  ends  of  the  spring  i,  vhii 
is  a  piece  of  brass  bent  or  curved,  and  slit  into  as  many  pieces  as  there  are  catches  for  it  to  act  on, 
presses  against  the  curved  part  of  the  catches.  The  guard  /  crosses  the  arm  d,  keeping  the  arm  and 
catches  steady  when  moving.  The  pin  m,  in  the  centre  of  the  arm,  passes  through  the  slot  in  the  back 
of  the  counter,  to  which  the  counter-arm  is  made  £Eist  by  a  nut 

The  counter's  operation  requires  but  little  expUuiation :  the  length  of  stroke  of  the  rack  being  dete^ 
mined,  say  12  inches,  and  the  pm  in  the  slot  adjusted  by  t^at  leii^^th  of  travel,  so  that  the  hand  on  the 
outer  cirde  of  the  dial-plate  exactly  makes  a  space,  as  from  3  to  4.  Whatever  distance  within  18 
inches  the  rack  moves  forward,  say  8,  5,  8,  or  10  inches,  it  will  give  motion  to  the  ratchet-wheel  and 
hand  only  in  that  proportion,  the  stop-catdies  allowing  the  ratchet-wheel  to  move  round  during  the 
forward  motion  of  the  rack ;  but  on  tlie  back  travel  of  the  rack-arm  and  catches,  they  being  pressed  by 
their  own  as  well  as  the  springs  t  into  the  space  between  the  teeth  nearest  their  ends,  prevents  net 
only  the  retum  of  the  ratchet-wheel,  but  idso  the  least  slip  or  retum,  by  which  means  the  face  hands 
remain  where  they  were  carried  to  during  the  forward  motion  of  the  rack;  from  which  it  will  be  seen 
that  whatever  the  index,  or  from  point  to  point  on  the  outer  circle  represents  whether  distance  or  quan- 
tity, by  communicating  motion  to  the  rock  a  given  distance,  it  will,  on  inspection  of  the  dial-plate  at  any 
time,  be  found  what  has  been  performed. 

COVE.    Any  kind  of  concave  moulding ;  the  concavity  of  an  arch  or  of  a  ceiling. 

CRAB.  A  moveable  machine,  made  sinoilar  to  a  capstan,  and  used  for  similar  purposes.  The  tenn 
is  sometimes  employed  for  a  species  of  moveable  windlass,  fitted  with  geers  and  cranks. 

CRACKER  AND  BISCUIT  MACHINE.  It  is  highly  unportant  where  large  quantities  of  biscuit 
are  made  for  sea,  either  for  the  commercial  or  war  marine,  that  there  should  be  some  machine  for  the 
speedy  preparing  of  such  kind  of  provisions,  so  as  to  preserve  the  flavor  and  quality  of  the  flour,  which 
we  well  know  is  not  the  case  with  all  kinds  of  breach  as  some  will  not  keep  fresh  longer  than  two  or 
three  days,  llie  machine  represented  in  the  engraving  was  patented  some  years  ago  by  W.  R. 
Nevins ;  and  although  there  have  been  a  number  of  machines  built  for  the  same  purpKtse,  yet  good 
judges  have  pronounced  it  to  be  the  best  machine  of  the  kind  in  existence,  and  in  its  present  im- 
proved condition,  without  a  rival  One  of  these  machines  was  put  up  at  St  Augustine  during  the  Florida 
war,  and  it  was  of  great  benefit  to  the  troops  there.  It  has  been  examined  by  commissioners  of  the 
British  navy,  and  has  met  their  entire  approbation.  The  Brazilian  government  has  also  requested  cue 
to  be  sent  Uiem,  and  there  are  others  in  use  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  and  Louisville,  Ey. 


1009. 


Description, — A  A  A  A  is  the  frame.  B  B  are  two  feeding-rollers,  the  dough  being  fed  into  them  (* 
*he  board  C.  D  D  is  an  endless  band  the  same  width  as  the  feed-rollers.  This  band  is  for  carrying  the 
dough  from  the  feed-rollera  to  the  cutters  and  forward  off  the  cutters  on  the  band-frrime  Y,  to  oe  taken 
off  after  the  dough  is  cut  into  the  desired  size  and  form.  The  frame  Y,  on  which  the  'band  D  rans  over 
the  roller  C,  can  slide  under  tiie  machine  when  the  machine  is  not  in  operativAi,  so  as  to  occupy  as  httle 
room  as  possible.  P  is  a  crank  for  working  the  machine,  and  on  the  crank-shaft  is  a  cog-wheel  0, 
meshing  into  a  larger  cog-wheel  N.  The  cog-wheel  N  moves  the  cutters,  not  in  a  rotary  motion,  but  up 
and  down,  cutting  the  biscuit  clean  by  the  reciprocating  motion  ingeniously  combined  with  the  rotary 
oy  two  eccentrics  on  the  shaft,  which  will  be  observed  between  N  and  the  larger,  or  fly-wheel,  on  tb» 
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other  side  of  ihe  frame.  While  the  cutters  are  moved  bj  N,  the  shafti  of  0  gives  motion  to  the  coe- 
wlieels  OD  the  other  side  of  the  frame,  and  by  the  accumulation  of  power  on  the  fly-wheel  the  whole 
apparatas  is  very  easily  worked.  The  cogwheel  G  meshes  into  the  cog-wheel  R,  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  the  feed-rollers  a  uniform  speed,  something  very  necessary,  as  bakers  know,  so  that  there  may 
not  be  too  much  friction  by  the  rollers,  in  which  case  crackers  and  biscuits  are  afterwards  apt  to  spht 
open,  and  in  warm  latitudes  soon  spoil  The  endless  band  is  made  to  bring  forward  the  dough  by  two 
cranka,  one  seen  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  frame,  inside  of  the  fly-wheel,  which  works  a  pendulum 
shaft  below  the  handle  P,  on  which  is  a  cord  passing  over  a  pulley  at  the  end  of  the  feed-board  C ;  on 
the  end  of  this  cord  is  a  weight  which  works  by  the  pendulum  the  toothed  pulley,  on  which  is  a  damp 
to  slip  and  cut  the  exact  distance  the  band  b  wanted  to  move  for  every  cut  of  the  cutters,  for  the  band  f> 
paases  over  the  roller  of  the  toothed  pulley,  on  which  b  the  cord,  and  round  by  G.  There  b  a  slot  in 
the  pendulum  shaft,  so  that  the  pin  can  be  moved  up  or  down,  for  a  long  or  short  cut,  and  by  the  shifting 
or  changing  the  tooth-wheeb  O  and  N,  the  speed  of^  the  cutters  will  be  increased  while  the  rest  of  the 
machine  keeps  a  uniform  motion.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  cutters  do  not  fall  or  press  down  upon 
the  canvas  direct  from  the  shaft,  there  b  a  plate  between  the  canvas  and  the  cutters,  so  that  a  nne 
deaa  cut  \p  made  through  the  dough. 

One  of  these  machines  with  cutters  only  (or  three  biscuit  in  the  breadth  of  the  frame,  has  cut  as  fast 
aa  one  in  use  in  the  British  navy  with  fifty  cutters,  thus  showing  a  great  superiority.  But  the  best 
reoommendatioQ  comes  from  those  who  have  them  in  operation,  Mr.  Stratton,  of  Brooklyn,  and  Mr. 
Wilsoq,  of  tlib  city,  who  speak  in  the  highest  terms  of  then-  qualities.  Thb  machine  b  the  invention  of 
Mr  W  R.  Nevins,  Na  609  Greenwich-street  New  York,  who  manufactures  them. 
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CRANES.  Fairbaim's  Tubular  Cranes.  These  improvements  consist  in  constructing  the  jib  of  such 
■lacihrnfrs  of  metal  plates,  so  arranged  and  combined  as  to  form  a  connected  series  of  tubular  or  ceUu* 
kr^ooibpartin^iits,  instead  of  forming  the  jib  of  one  solid  piece  as  heretofore. 

Fis-  lOlO  i»  a  vertical  section  of  a  crane  constructed  according  to  eaid  invention,  and  calculated  for  lif^ 
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log  or  hoisting  weights  up  to  ahoat  eight  tons.  Fig.  1011  is  an  elevadon  of  the  same ;  figs.  1012  and  1018 
are  cross  sections  on  the  lines  ab,  cd ;  and  fig.  1014  a  transverse  vertical  section  on  the  line  t  Jb.  A  A  is 
the  jih,  which  in  its  general  outline  is  of  a  crane-neck  form,  but  rectangular  in  its  cross  sections,  as 
shown  in  fig.  1013.  The  four  sides  are  formed  of  metal  plates  firmly  riveted  together.  Along  the  edges, 
the  connection  of  the  plates  is  effected  hy  means  of  pieces  of  angle  iron.  The  connections  of  £o  pliUes  at 
the  cross  joints,  on  the  convex  or  upper  side  of  the  jib,  are  made  hy  the  riveting  on  of  a  plate  which  covers 
or  overlaps  the  ends  of  the  two  plates  to  be  joined ;  the  rivets  at  this  part  are  disposed  as  represented  io 
fig.  1015  (a  plan  of  the  top  plates),  and  known  as  '*  chain  riveting."  B  B  is  the  pillar  which  is  firmly  se- 
cured by  a  base  plate  |7,  to  a  stone  foundation  B,^  and  fits  at  top  into  a  cup-shaped  bearing  C,  which  u 
firmly  secured  to  the  side  plates  of  the  jib,  at  or  near  to  the  point  where  the  curvature  commenoes,  and 
on  which  bearing  the  jib  is  free  to  revolve.  Fig.  1014  is  a  transverse  vertical  section  of  the  lower  part  of 
the  jib,  showing  the  manner  of  fitting  the  bearings  for  the  chain  barrel,  (which  is  placed  in  the  interior,) 
and  the  spindles  and  shafts  of  the  wheel  gearing  by  which  the  p6wer  is  applied  thereto.  D  is  the  chaui 
pulley,  which  is  inserted  in  an  aperture  formed  in  the  top  of  the  jib.  The  chain  passing  over  this  pulley 
enters  the  interior  of  the  crane,  and  is  continued  down  to  the  chain  barreL  £  is  a  pulky  or  roller, 
which  is  interposed  about  half  way  between  the  chain  pulley  and  the  chain  barrel,  for  tiv  purpose  of 
preventing  the  chain  rubbing  against  the  plateSb    Fig.  1016  is  a  plan  of  the  lower  plates. 


fig.  1017  is  a  vertical  section  of  another  crane,  constmctfd  on  the  same  principle  as  that  which  hu 
ust  been  described,  but  calculated  for  lifting  much  greater  weights  (say  20  tons) ;  it  differs  in  having 
the  lower  or  concave  side  A  A  of  the  jib  strengthened  by  means  <^*  three  additional  plates  B,  B,  B,  where- 
by the  interior  is  divided  into  one  large  and  three  smaller  cells,  as  shown  in  figs.  1018  and  1019,  which  are 
cross  sections  on  the  lines  a  b  and  c  d  of  fig.  1017.  This  arrangement  of  the  cells  to  strengthen  the  lower 
or  concave  side  is  advisable,  in  order  to  obtain  sufficient  resistance  to  the  compression  exerted  by  the 
load  lifted,  without  unnecessarily  increasing  the  weight  of  the  other  parts. 

Travelling  cranes  are  constructed  somewhat  similar  in  their  upper  works  to  the  Foundiy  Crane,  figs. 
1025,  1026 ;  but  instead  of  a  single  post  or  tnpport,  there  are  two  horses  or  spreading  ^mes  which  an 
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mpported  on  tnmks,  admitting  of  traverse  in  one  direction  on  a  line  of  raib,  whilst  the  truck,  as  E  F 
fig.  1026,  admits  of  a  motion  at  right  angles  to  the  former. 

McMicoll  and  Venon's  Patent  Stkax  Trayellino  Crane. 

This  machine,  Hke  the  ordinary  hand  travelling  crane,  moves  npon  a  tram  road  laid  upon  longitndi- 
Dil  beams,  raised  firom  16  to  20  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ground,  the  beams  being  supported  at  inter- 
vab  bjnpri^ts.  A  square  shaft  a,  (figs.  1020  and  1022,)  2^  inch  diameter,  runs  the  entire  length  of  the 
tram  road,  and  is  attached  to  the  longitudinal  beams  by  movable  support,  bbb.  This  shaft  is  connect- 
ed at  <me  extremity  to  the  engine.  Upon  it,  and  revolving  with  it,  is  placed  a  drum,  c,  which  works  b^ 
means  of  a  leather  belt,  the  pulley  <2,  attached  to  the  movmg  platform.  The  pulley  d,  is  fixed  on  th 
shaft  e,  upon  which  are  placed  the  bevel  wheels,  which  impi^  the  threefold  motion  to  the  crane.    Th 


bevel  wheelsyy^  which  revolve  freely  on  the  shaft,  are  made  so  as  to  turn  the  bevel  wheel  ^,  by  means 
of  tiie  dutch  box  A,  which  is  attached  to  the  shaft ;  so  that  by  withdrawing  the  clutch  box  from  one  of 
tiie  bevel  wheels  and  putting  it  in  gear  with  the  other,  the  motion  of  the  bevel  wheel  ^,  is  reversed,  and 
when  the  clutch  box  is  out  of  gear  the  bevel  wheel  p  is  stationary.  The  bevel  wheel  y,  is  fastened  upon 
the  small  shaft  t^  to  the  other  end  of  which  is  attached  the  pinion^*,  which  works  the  spur  wheel  fixed  to 
the  roller  wheel  it,  and  imparts  the  longitudinal  motion  to  the  whole  platform.  As  the  platform  would 
otherwise  move  away  from  the  drum  c,  which  conmiunicates  the  motion,  it  is  made  to  slide  freelv  upon 
the  shaft,  and  being  attached  to  the  moving  platform  by  means  of  the  rod  /,  it  always  preserves  its  rel- 
ative position  with  regard  to  the  pulley  dL  The  difficulty  of  making  the  drum  pass  over  the  numerous 
brackets,  that  a  long  shaft  must  necessarily  have  to  support  it,  is  overcome  by  making  the  brackets 
swii^  OQ  a  centre,  so  that  when  the  drum  c,  protected  by  the  guard  n,  comes  in  contact  with  one  of  tiie 
brackets,  b  b,  it  vields  as  shown  in  fig.  1020,  and  allows  the  dnmi  to  pass  over  it  Immediately  it  has  so 
pa»ed,  the  weight  of  the  lower  extremity  of  the  bracket  causes  It  to  resume  its  position,  and  the  ma- 
diine  passes  on  to  the  next  bracket,  where  the  operation  is  repeated.  In  order  to  present  the  shock 
that  would  be  felt  in  putting  in  motion  so  heavy  a  body  as  a  travelling  orane  of  50  feet  span,  carrying 
in  addition  to  its  own  weight,  a  load  of  8  or  4  tons,  a  friction  roller  o,  is  made  to  press  npon  the  leather 
belt  that  passes  round  the  drum  c,  and  the  pulley  d,  so  that  before  putting  the  machine  in  gear,  the  ftio- 
tioQ  roller  is  raised ;  the  machine  is  then  put  in  gear,  and  the  friction  roller  gradually  lowezed.  The 
inomentaiy  slipping  of  the  belt  round  the  pulley  d,  when  the  weight  of  the  friction  roller  is  only  par- 
tially resting  upon  it,  causes  the  machine  to  move  forward  with  an  easy  motion,  and  directly  it  is  under 
way,  the  friction  roUer  is  allowed  to  bear  with  the  whole  of  its  weight,  and  tiie  orane  then  moves  for* 
ward  with  its  load,  at  its  usual  speed  of  100  feet  in  45  seconds. 

The  hoisting  motion  is  obtained  by  communicating  the  x>ower  through  the  bevel  wheels  q  g,  and  the 
daft  r,  to  the  barrel «,  round  which  the  chain  revolves.  In  order  to  render  the  hoisting  motion  inde- 
pendent of  the  transverse  motion,  the  hoisting  chain  passes  from  the  barrel  round  which  it  is  coiled  to 
•he  truck  i,  and  after  passing  over  the  pulley  «,  under  the  snatch  block  v,  and  over  the  pulley  v,  it  is 
finalh  attsMshed  to  the  point «,  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  platform.  To  hoist  a  weight  ^ereforo,  it  is 
nievdy  necessary  that  the  hsLodle  y,  which  communicates  with  the  clutch  box  t,  movld  be  moved  a 
fow  inches. 

The  traasverse  motion  is  imparted  to  the  load  by  means  of  the  bam*  1  'a,  which  is  worked  from  tii 
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shaft  «,  by  the  bevel  wheels  '(  %  and  clutch  box  V,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  longitndin^d  and  th€ 
hoisting  motiona  Two  chains  are  attached  to  the  barrel  in  snch  a  way,  that  one  winds  when  the  other 
unwinds.  One  of  these  chains  is  attached  to  the  small  track  f,  at  'd,  and  the  other  is  carried  rocmd  the 
pulley  '«,  and  fastened  to  the  truck  at  >;  so  that  by  alternately  pulling  the  clutch  box  'c,  in  geer  with 
one  or  other  of  the  bevel  wheels  'b  'b,  by  means  of  the  handle  >,  the  truck,  and  with  it  the  load,  is 
Qoved  backwards  or  upwards  along  the  platform  at  right  angles  with  the  motion  of  the  platform  itaeUl 


Each  of  the  above — the  longitudinal,  the  transverse,  and  the  hoisting  motions,  can  be  used  indepen. 
flently  of  either  of  the  others ;  or  any  two  of  the  motions  may  be  used  in  combination ;  or  the  whole 
Jiroe  may  be  used  simultaneously.  For  mstanoe ;  at  the  same  time  that  a  weight  attached  to  the  hooJc 
'A,  is  being  nused  from  the  ground  by  the  barrel  «,  the  truck  t,  and  consequenUy  the  load  suspended  o« 
the  chain,  may  be  moved  in  tiie  direction  'i  or  'j\  at  the  same  time  that  the  longitudinal  motion  is  impart- 
ed to  the  whole  platform  by  the  roller  i. 
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Fig.  1028  represents  an  elevation  and  fig.  1024  «  plan  of  a  moveable  orane,  arranged  and  osed  foi 
laying  the  voossoirs  in  the  inverted  arches  of  the  United  States  Dry  Dock  at  Brooklp,  New  York,  bf  Wm 
J.  Mc  Alpine,  predecessor  to  Mr.  Stewart,  the  present  Chief  En^neer. 

1028. 


8ci.LK.— 8  feet=l  inch. 

Hus  crane  has  been  used  for  hoisting  stone  weighing  firom  ten  to  fifteen  thousand  pounds,  at  the 
atnautj  of  ihe  arm,  which  describes  a  drde  of  fifty  feet  diameter.  It  has  also  been  used  with  an  out- 
ngger,  by  which  stones  firom  three  to  five  tons  weight  were  hoisted  ten  feet  beyond  the  extremity  of 
thearm. 

A  similar  crane  was  used  by  the  same  engineer  in  the  construction  of  the  locks  of  the  enlarged  &ie 
OuiaL    A  moveable  sheave  traversed  along  the  arm  of  tho  crane,  which  was  laid  on  an  inclinatioo 
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towards  the  mast  of  twenty  l,^ 

or  from  the  mast  and  hoisted  or  loni 


By  the  use  of  the  "  Siamese  blocks,"  the  stone  is  moved  towardi 
1  with  the  accnracj  reqosite  for  setting  fine-cat  ttona 


/ig.  1026  is  a  side,  and  fig.  1027  an  end  elevation  of  a  Focndrt  Crane  as  constructed  at  the  Lowell 
Machine  Shop.  It  is  operated  as  follows :  the  weight  is  suspended  from  the  sheave  J,  and  is  raised  by 
the  chain  passing  over  the  pulleys  H  and  K,  and  around  upon  the  barrel  C,  either  by  the  boom  A  or 
the  pinion  L,  according  to  toe  weight  to  be  raised.  The  pulley  H  is  suspended  from  a  carriage  support- 
ed oy  the  wheels  £  and  F,  traversing  on  rails  at  the  top  of  the  cope.  Motion  in  or  out  is  given  to  this 
carriage  by  means  of  the  upright  shaft  and  bevel  wheels  at  B  and  P,  which  causes  the  drmn  D  to  re- 
volve,  and  draw  either  at  the  upper  part  of  tlie  chain,  which  passing  over  the  pulley  G,  is  attached  to 
the  outer  extremity  of  the  carriage,  or  at  the  lower  part  of  the  chain,  which  is  fastened  to  the  inner  ex- 
tremity. 

CRANE.     See  Derrick. 
^  CRANK.  ^  Elucidation  of  the  principles  of  the  action  of  the  crank  as  used  for  the  conversion  of  a  re- 
siprocating  into  a  rotary  motion.    With  a  pair  of  compasses  describe  a  circle,  draw  p  line  through  tbt 
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emtre;  from  one  point  of  the  intersection  of  this  line  with  the  circle  divide  the  latter  into  twenty  eqnal 
pirtt,  20  and  10  occurring  at  these  points :  now  suppose  that  the  constant  pressnre  of  the  steam  in  the 
cylinder  be  represented  by  100,  this  pressure  is  communicated  to  the  crank  by  means  of  a  connecting- 
rod,  ind  we  will  snppoM  that  the  above  circle  is  the  circle  described  by  the  crank-pin  0  and  20  coinci- 
ding, and  with  the  division  10  farming  a  right  line  with  the  centre  of  orank-shan;  and  the  centre  of  the 
cylinder;  of  course  the  point  0  or  20  and  the  point  10  are  the  two  points  where  the  pressure  in  the  cylin- 
der has  no  e£fect  in  turning  the  crank,  called  the  "  dead  points.'*  The  points  5  and  15  are  the  points  at 
vhich  the  effects  of  the  pressnre  on  the  piston  is  a  maximum,  decreasing  each  way  to  zero.  Supposing, 
forompHcity,  the  direction  of  the  connecting-rod  to  remain  parsdlel  with  its  first  position,  then  the  effect 
of  iDj pressure  communicated  by  it  to  the  crank-pin  is  resolvable  into  two;  one  acting  on  the  centre  of 
the  crank,  and  of  course  inoperative  towards  producing  motion  in  it,  and  the  other  acting  tangentially 
to  torn  the  crank.  The  first  of  these  is  greatest  at  the  commencement  or  0  and  10  of  the  circle  of  the 
crank,  and  least  at  the  pdnts  5  and  15,  while  the  second  is  least  at  the  first-named  points  and  greatest 
at  the  last;  and  this  variation  is  (from  the  well-known  principles  of  the  composition  and  resolution  of 
forces)  in  the  ratio  of  the  sines  of  the  angle  made  between  the  direction  of  the  crank  and  the  direction 
of  the  oonnecting-rod. 

The  subdivision  of  the  crank  circle  into  20  parts  gives  as  the  angle  of  each  division  18°,  and  calling 
the  ndins  of  this  circle  100,  the  sines  of  the  respective  angles  formed  by  the  crank  and  connecting-rods 
win  represent  the  per  centage  of  power  communicated  by  the  latter  to  turn  the  former.    Thus : 

0° 00 

18*' Sin, 30-90 

86** " 68-78 

54^* « 80-90 

72° «» 9511 

90" «...        ^      ..  100- 

108** «* 95-11 

126*^ 80-90 

144* « 68-78 

162^* « 80-90 

180** « 0-0 

Mean  power    63-11 

The  pressure  of  the  steam  on  the  piston  forces  the  connecting-rod  twice  the  length  of  the  diameter  of 
&e  drde,  in  the  same  time  that  the  crank-pin  travels  through  a  space  equal  to  the  whole  circumference 
of  this  drde,  and  as  the  circumference  of  this  circle  bears  to  twice  its  diameter  the  ratio  of  100  to  68*6, 
itfoBows  that  the  pressure  on  the  crank  and  piston  are  inversely  as  the  spaces  through  which  they  move. 
The  eflects  of  moving  powers  may  be  represented  for  comparison  by  the  product  of  the  pressures,  into 
the  spaces  described  in  the  same  time.  The  power  of  the  steam  in  the  cylinder  being  100,  and  moving 
throog^  a  space  represented  by  2,  we  may  represent  it  by  200,  and  the  mean  pressure  on  the  crank,  as 
ihown  above,  bdng  68-11,  moving  through  a  space  represented  by  8-1416  we  may  represent  its  effect  by 
their  product  198*26,  differing  but  1*74  from  the  power  given  out  by  the  steam  in  the  cylinder.  This 
diilerenoe  will  appear  smaller  and  smaller  according  as  we  multiply  the  number  of  points  in  the  circle 
from  which  we  calculate  the  mean  pressure  on  the  crank,  until  finally  the  differences  become  so  small  as 
to  satisfy  us  that  the  discrepancy  arises  solely  from  our  inaccurate  approximation,  and  the  things  are,  in 
troth,  equaL 

Tho  above  calculation,  when  made  by  means  of  the  diffbrential  calculus,  shows  that  the  crank  is  no 
ooDsomer  of  power  (beyond  the  friction  incidental  to  all  motion  of  machinery),  but  gives  out  all  the 
power  it  receives  from  the  steam. 

In  die  year  1849,  the  Society  of  Arts  offered  a  prize  "  for  the  best  collection  of  diagrams  (with  ex- 
pisnations)  to  illustrate  the  action  of  the  forces  on  a  crank  or  cranks  turned  from  a  horizontal  direct- 
action  steam  cylinder  or  cylinders ;  the  effect  of  various  proportions  of  connecting-rods,  and  degrees  of 
expsnsion  of  steam,  being  shown." 

The  present  paper  was  conmranicated  to  the  society  in  accordance  with  their  invitation,  by  W.  Poli^ 
c  1.,  and  obtained  the  sflver  Isis  medal 

The  varieties  of  expanmon,  taken  in  these  diagrams,  are  three,  viz. : 

Steam  admitted  dormg  the  whole  stroke  (Nos.  4,  6,  6). 
**  «  half  the  stroke  (Nos.  7,  8,  9> 

"  "  one-fourth  the  stroke  (Nos.  10,  11,  12). 

The  varieties  of  length  of  connecting-rod  have  also  been 
taken  at  three,  yiz. :  N®-  ^ 

Connecting-rod  indefinitely  long  (supposed  to  act  always  ,^\ 

in  parallel  duections.)    (Nos.  1,  4,  7,  10).  "      ' 

Connecting-rod  five  times  the  length  of  crank,  which  may 
represent  about  the  ordmary  lengu.    (Nos.  5,  8,  11). 

Connecting-rod  three  times  the  length  of  crank,  or  about 
«he  shortest  mada     (Nos.  6,  9,  12). 

IHagram  No.  1,  is  explanatory  of  the  action.of  the  forces 
in  the  transmisdon  of  tiie  power  firom  the  piston  to  the  crank,    ?  - 
for  an  indefinite  length  of  connecting-rod.      The  piston 
rod  is  shown  by  the  long  dotted  line 
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^  The  object  of  diagrams  Nos.  4  to  12,  is  to  exhibit  the  valaes  and  Tariations  of  the  forces  at  ihe  begin- 
ning and  end  of  the  engine ;  t.  «.,  the  pressure  of  steam  on  the  piston,  and  the  force  taming  the  crank 
romid. 

Each  set  of  these  diagrams  contains  a  figure  showing  the  pressure  on  the  pston  at  all  points  of  ^ 
stroke,  on  the  plan  of  rectangular  co-ordinates ;  the  a^cissa  representing  the  space  passed  over  by  ^ 
piston,  and  the  ordinate  the  corresponding  pressure.    Thus,  when  the  piston  has  moved  from  0  to  z,  Ko 
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Two  cranks  at  ri^ht  angles. 
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7,  or  1^'^,  of  the  whole  stroke,  the  steam  pressure  upon  it  is  represented  by  the  line  x  y.  The  scale  gina 
under  the  left-hand  figure,  in  Nos.  4,  5,  6,  and  which  also  applies  to  Nos.  7  to  12,  liiowsthe  position  of 
the  crank  corresponding  to  any  given  position  of  the  piston :  thus,  in  No.  6,  it  is  seen,  by  inspection, 
that  when  the  piston  has  passed  through  -^^  of  its  course,  the  crank  has  passed  through  about  81"  from 
the  dead  point,  and  so  on. 

The  right-hand  figure  in  each  diagram  represents  the  tangential  orwoiicing  force,  acting  on  the  crank- 

Sin,  at  every  point  of  its  semi-revolution  from  E  to  F,  Nos.  1,  2,  and  8.  The  ctirve  of  this  figure  is  also 
lid  down  by  rectangular  co-ordinates :  the  path  of  the  crank-pin  (reduced  to  a  straight  line)  forms  the 
line  of  the  abscissa,  while  the  ordinates  express  the  corresponding  forces.  Thus  in  fig.  5,  when  the 
crank-pin  has  moved  from  0  to  o,  or  120"*  from  the  dead  point,  the  tangential  force,  tending  to  torn  it 
round,  is  represented  by  the  line  o  o. 


The  additional  scale,  under  this  figure,  shows  the  position  of  the  piston  conesponding  to  any  given 
position  of  the  crank :  thus,  in  fig.  5,  when  the  crank  is  at  140**,  the  piston  has  moved  through  -^  of 
its  stroke,  and  so  on. 

The  lines  representing  the  forces  are  measured  by  a  scale,  which  is  appended  to  fig.  4.  The  pres- 
sure of  the  steam  upon  the  piston,  while  the  steam-valve  is  open,  is  made  =  100  on  the  scale ;  and  the 
ratio  of  any  odier  force  to  this  pressure  is  therefore  easily  ascertained  by  simple  measurement 

In  No.  4,  the  connecting-rod  is  supposed  indefinitely  long ;  the  pressure  on  the  piston  is  unifonn  at 
100.  The  tangential  force  on  the  crank-pin  begins  at  0  when  the  crank  is  at  the  dead  point ;  increasei 
to  100  when  it  arrives  at  90" ;  and  diminishes  again  to  0,  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  increase.  The  mean 
value  of  the  force,  throughout  the  semi-revolution,  is  =  63*6,  which  x  the  space  passed  through  by 
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thecnok-piii,  is  exactly  =  the  preasare  on  the  piston  +  the  length  of  its  stroke  ;  or,  in  other  words, 
the  area  of  the  figure  efg  =  the  parallelogram  ah  cd.  The  resnlt  is  in  accordance  with  the  principle 
of  "conservation  of  vU  viva,**  by  which  we  know  that  (neglecting  friction)  the  amount  of  power  or  work 
giren  oat  at  the  crank-pin  is  equal  to  that  performed  by  Sie  steam  on  the  piston. 

In  No.  5  is  seen  the  effect  of  the  connecting-rod  being  made  five  times  the  length  of  the  crank.  Here 
the  tangential  force  commencing  at  0,  arrives  at  a  maximum  value  of  about  102  when  the  crank  hoi 
piued  through  about  80** 


0  1  2  3  4  5  6  7  8  »  10  pu.  lOO         50©  100^  150« 


500 


100^ 


1W3 


In  No.  6,  where  the  connecting-rod  is  three  times  the  length  of  the  crank,  the  tangential  force  arrives 
at  a  maximum  value  of  about  106  when  the  crank  has  passed  through  about  75**. 

It  will  be  perceived,  howler,  that  these  variations  make  no  difference  in  the  mean  force  throughout 
tbe  whole  figure ;  the  efiect  of  the  connecting-rod  being  merely  to  vary,  in  a  slight  degree,  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  force  over  the  path  of  the  crank-pin,  without  affecting  the  total  amount  of  power  conveyed 
to  it  by  the  machinery.  The  comparative  merits  of  long  and  short  connecting-rods  in  other  points  oT 
fisw,  involve  considerations  which  it  would  be  out  of  place  to  introduce  here. 
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The  return  stroke,  or  the  other  semi-revolution  of  the  crank,  does  not  exactly  correspond  with  the 
figores  shown  in  diagrams  5  and  6,  owing  to  the  reversed  condition  of  the  connecting-rod.  The  nature 
of  the  variation  will  be  seen  in  fig.  6*,  where  the  tangential  force  is  shown  for  an  entire  revolution  of  the 
crank.  It  will  be  observed  here,  that  the  force  at  10**  (commencmg  at  A'}  corresponds  with  that  at 
850",  at  60'  with  300%  and  so  on. 

Ko&  7,  8,  9,  show  the  effect  of  cutting  off  the  steam  at  half  the  stroke.  Here  the  mean  pressure  on 
the  piston  is  =  84-6,  and  the  mean  tangential  force  on  the  crank-pin  is  =  54 ;  the  equality  between 
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the  area«  of  the  -right  and  left  hand  figures  being  still  preserved.  The  power  of  the  engine  is  diminished 
in  the  proportion  of  1000 :  846,  although  the  economy  is  much  increased,  as  is  well  known. 

Nos.  10,  11,  12,  show  the  effect  of  catting  off  the  steam  at  one-fourth  of  the  stroke.  Here  Ae  raetn 
pressure  on  the  piston  is  =  59*6,  the  mean  tangential  force  is  =  38 ;  and  the  power  of  the  engine  it 
reduced  from  100  to  59*6. 

Nos.  9*  and  13*  show  the  values  of  the  tangential  force  through  an  entire  revolution  of  the  crank,  fa 
the  cases  above  alluded  to  under  corresponding  numbers. 

Combined  action  of  two  Engine^  with  Cranks  fixed  at  right  angles  with  each  other. 

The  effect  of  two  engines,  so  coupled,  is  shown  in  six  cases  out  of  the  nine  previously  described , 
namely,  with  three  variations  in  the  degree  of  expansion,  and  two  in  the  length  of  connectiug-rod.  The 
curve  of  tangential  forces  is  laid  down  for  two  cranks  in  diagrams  Nos.  4,  7,  10,  6*,  9*,  and  12*;  m 
the  three  former,  for  half  a  revolution  (the  other  half  being  precisely  similar),  and  in  the  three  latter,  for 
a  whole  revolution  of  the  crank. 

It  is  presumed  that  these  figures  will  be  understood  without  any  further  description.  As  an  example : 
at  $  (No.  9*),  one  crank  is  supposed  to  have  travelled  180*  from  the  dead  pomt  E  (No.  8) ;  the  tangen- 
tial force  on  it  being  expressed  by  the  line  0  p* :  the  second  crank  will  then  have  travelled  220^  from 
the  same  point ;  and  the  combined  tangential  force  will  be  represented  by  the  line  $  p'*  Tlie  undnlatioas 
of  the  upper  line  will  therefore  represent  the  inequalities  of  the  working  power  in  the  crank-shaft  through- 
out its  whole  revolution. 

Method  of  Construction  of  the  Diagrams. 

In  laying  down  the  forces  in  these  diagrams,  the  following  points  have  been  assumed 

(a).  That  as  long  as  the  steam-valve  remains  open,  the  pressure  of  the  steam  in  the  cylinder  is  umfomi. 
This  is  not  always  Ae  case  in  practice,  but  must  generally  be  assumed  in  calculation. 

(6).  That  after  the  steam-valve  is  closed,  the  steam  expands  according  to  Marriotte*s  law ;  the  pres- 
sure varying  inversely  as  the  volume.  This  is  the  usual  assumption.  The  causes  of  variation  from  thb 
law  are  treated  of  in  works  on  the  steam-engine,  but  cannot  be  comprehended  in  an  investigation  of  the 
present  nature. 

(c).    That  no  power  is  lost  by  friction,  in  the  transmission  of  the  force  tlirough  the  machine. 

((f).  The  influence  of  the  clearance  space  on  the  volume  of  the  steam,  in  expanding,  has  been  neg- 
lected. This  is  but  of  small  moment;  and  its  introduction  would  have  interfered  materially  with  the 
simplicity  and  clearness  of  the  diagrams. 

(tf).  The  moving  parts  are  supposed  to  have  no  weight  or  mass ;  the  forces  being  considered  in  a 
statical  point  of  view  only. 

The  curves  have  been  formed  by  finding  the  length  of  ordinates  at  convenient  distances  apart,  and 
tracing  a  curved  line  through  the  points  thus  obtained. 

CROWN  WHEEL.  A  wheel,  the  tee^  of  which  are  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the  wheel,  or 
parallel  to  the  axis  of  it.     See  Geering. 

»  CRUCIBLES.  The  process  of  reducing  an  ore  to  metal  is  performed  in  crucibles  or  pots,  of  which 
we  employ  two  distinct  kinds ;  the  one  is  the  clay  crucible  which  is  free  firom  all  carbon,  and  the  oAer  is 
the  plumbago  pot.  Cast  iron  crucibles,  or  retorts  of  iron,  are  also  used,  but  not  so  frequently  as  to  fonn 
a  particular  object  for  description.  Clay  crucibles  are  not,  as  yet,  manufactured  in  this  country.  The 
well-known  Hessian  crucible  is  chiefly  used.  These  are  perfectly  well  adapted  for  most  assays,  and  are 
cheap  a:nd  durable.  Plumbago  crucibles  are  manufactured  in  this  country  to  great  perfection,  and  eqnal 
to  the  imported  ones.  Their  use  is  very  limited  in  the  assay.  There  is  no  particular  necessity  of  using 
this  crucible  at  all,  because  we  can  line  a  day  crucible  with  fine  coal  dust,  which  is  equal  in  effect  to  the 
plumbago  of  the  black  pot  In  some  instances  crucibles  of  pure  coal  are  necessary;  these  may  be  made 
of  a  piece  of  strong  charcoal  and  are  then  inserted  into  a  Hessian  crucible.  Generally,  a  Hessian 
crucible  is  filled  with  finely  powdered  charcoal,  slightly  moistened  and  firmly  rammed  into  it  until 
quite  full ;  a  hole  is  then  carved  or  scraped  into  the  middle,  which  forms  the  pot.  In  other  cases, 
moisten  the  fine  coal  dust  slightly  with  gummy  water,  a  solution  of  starch,  oil,  salt  water,  or  a  weak  so- 
lution of  carbonate  of  potash  or  soda.  The  paste  thus  formed  is  in  either  case  rubbed  over  the  inner 
surface  of  the  clay  pot ;  a  lining  of  about  ^  of  an  inch  thick  is  thus  formed,  which  is  firmly  dried,  and 
forms  the  coal  crucible.  The  best  lining  for  a  crucible  is  formed  of  dust  from  soft  coal,  such  as  wiDow, 
poplar,  or  buttonwood  coal.  The  powdered  coal  is  moistened  with  water  and  firmly  driven  in  an  mm 
pot  which  has  a  form  similar  to  a  clay  crucible;  the  cavity  is  scraped  out  by  means  of  a  knife,  and  the 
inner  surface  finely  polished  by  a  glass  rod.  This  lining  may  be  dried  in  a  red  heat,  provided  the  cau- 
tion is  taken  to  fill  the  crucible  with  fine  dry  coal  dust  and  cover  it  with  clay.  After  burning,  it  forms 
a  strong  pot  of  a  cloae  grain,  so  that  the  smallest  particle  of  metal  may  be  detected  in  it  This  coal 
crucible  is  inserted  in  a  day  pot  and  used  with  it  It  is  made  ^  and  from  that  to  |  of  an  inch  thick  in 
the  sides.  Crood  coal-lined  crucibles  are  indispensable  in  some  assays.  Wrought-iron  crucibles  or  re- 
torts are  frequently  in  use.  The  latter  may  be  made  of  wrought-iron  pipe,  bent,  and  one  end  stopped 
up  by  an  iron  plug. 

Crucibles  must  be  provided  with  a  cover  in  order  to  protect  the  test  against  the  influence  of  coal  and 
atmospheric  air.  This  cover  should  have  a  handle  on  its  upper  side,  and  fit  dosely  to  the  crudble.  In 
case  no  regular  cover  can  be  obtained,  a  slab  of  fire  clay,  or  even  a  piece  of  fire  brick,  may  be  used  as  a 
cover.  A  good  coal,  that  is,  a  knotty  or  spongy  piece  of  coal,  may  also  serve  as  a  cover,  but  in  most 
cases  these  throw  off  splinters  which  fall  into  the  melting  mass  and  frequently  spoil  the  whole  assay.    If 
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tiie  mineral  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  boil  when  heated,  we  do  not  cover  the  cmcible  at  all,  and  prevent 
the  dropping  in  of  coal  by  setting  aronnd  it  such  coal  as  will  last  until  the  assay  is  completed.  When 
CTQcibles  are  pnt  on  the  grate-bars  of  a  furnace,  the  draft  of  cold  air  will  prevent  the  bottom  from  got- 
tiflg  hot ;  if  we  raise  it  above  the  grate-bars  and  the  coal  is  below  it,  the  bottom  heats  quickly ;  but  the 
cod  above,  in  consuming  will  of^en  sink  on  one  side  a  little  more  than  on  the  other,  which  causes  the 
crucible  to  incline  and  spiU  its  contents.  A  cmcible  is  generally  placed  on  a  foot-piece  formed  of  fire> 
brick.  This  is  from  three  to  four  inches  high,  and  elevates  the  crucible  above  the  grate-bars.  When 
the  heat  reqcdred  for  the  assay  is  not  veiy  l^gh,  an  old  crucible,  set  in  an  inverted  position  on  the  grate, 
maj  serve  as  a  foot-piece.  If  a  veiy  high  and  a  protracted  heat  is  required  to  melt  the  test,  or  finish 
the  assay,  ihe  foot-piece  must  be  made  of  good  fire-clay,  bo  as  not  to  melt  and  precipitate  the  crucible. 
The  material  of  the  tost — that  is,  ore  and  fluxes — ^by  being  pressed  into  the  cmoime,  becomes  sooner 
heated.  If  the  test  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  melt  easily  and  boil  much,  it  is  not  advisable  to  press  the 
mass  too  strongly,  as  it  may  cause  the  crucible  to  crack,  and  spoil  the  assay.  Moisture  of  any  kind, 
SQch  as  water  or  oil,  &c.,  is  objectionable  in  the  cmcible ;  it  invariably  causes  a  broken  pot  The  fluid 
hardens  the  mass,  which,  in  expanding  more  than  the  cmcible,  causes  it  to  break. 

Crucibles  are  bad  conductors  of  heat,  and  it  requires  a  long  time  for  it  to  pass  through  a  pot.  High 
temperature  causes  the  heat  to  penetrate  a  little  faster  than  otherwise,  but  this  is  of  smaJl  benefit  It  is 
flierefore  of  no  use  to  expose  a  cmcible  to  a  high  heat  at  once ;  the  better  plan  is  to  commence  smelting 
at  a  low  heat  and  gradually  increase  it  AH  cmcibles  should  be  gently  dned,  so  as  to  expel  the  water ; 
and  any  pot  which  has  not  been  thus  dried  is  liable  to  crack  on  being  exposed  to  fire.  A  crucible  is  set 
firmlj  in  the  furnace,  upon  its  sole*piece,  while  the  furnace  is  cold.  The  coal  is  then  carefully  plaoed 
aroond  it  and  the  fire  kindled,  so  that  the  heat  may  increase  slowly;  no  draught  or  blast  is  applied  dur- 
ing Ad  first  half  or  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 

•  CUPEL.  Those  small  flat  cmcibles  in  which  a  part  of  a  met- 
aHie  alby  is  oxidized,  and  the  oxide  absorbed  by  the  vessel,  are 
commonly  made  of  white  bone-ashes.  A  variety  of  materials  can 
be  used  for  the  same  purpose,  but  none  are  superior  to  bone-ashe.% 
and  few  cheaper  and  more  readily  obtained.  A  good  cupd  is  a 
most  important  instnment  in  the  dry  assay.  The  quantity  of 
predoos  metal  contained  in  a  ton  of  alloy  is  often  determined  by 
operadng  upon  a  few  grains  of  the  alloy ;  and  if  the  cupel  is  im- 
perfect, the  result  must  be  so  likewise.  For  making  cupels  the 
bones  of  sheep,  or  oxen,  or,  in  v^ry  particular  cases,  the  cores  of 
ox-homs,  are  used ;  these  are  broken  fine  and  burned  in  an  open 
fire  of  charcoal,  and  the  white  ashes  resulting  firom  the  operation 
are  groq;nd  fine  and  saved  for  occasional  use.  It  is  essential  to 
good  success  in  cupelling,  that  all  carbonaceous  matter  should  be 
ezpeBed  firom  the  bones.  The  calcining  is  therefore  repeated  when 
any  doubt  exists  as  to  its  having  been  performed  perfectly  in  the 
first  operation.  The  bone-ashes  must  be  perfectly  white,  without 
A  shade  of  gray  when  mmstened.  The  burned  bones  may  be 
cruahed  in  a  mortar,  or  ground  in  a  mill.  In  all  cases  they  must 
be  converted  into  a  fine  powder,  which  is  worked  through  a  fine 
silk  sieve,  and  is  subsequently  washed  in  lukewarm  water.  The 
latter  operation  removes  the  soluble  salts  which  are  in  the  ashes. 
It  may  be  repeated  to  free  the  powder  entirely  from  such  salts,  be- 
cause these  always  absorb  moisture,  retain  it,  and  cause  the  cupel 
to  crack  on  being  exposed  to  heat  The  remaining  powder  con- 
sists chiefly  of  phosphate  of  lime,  mixed  with  a  little  carbonate 
of  Hme,  and  some  sUicious  matter  derived  from  the  ashes  of  the 
charcoal 

The  cupels  are  formed  in  a  circular  mould  made  of  bronze  or  wrought-iron,  or  of  steel.  This  appa- 
nstos  is  represented  in  fig  1010  in  section.  The  mould  A  forms  a  ring,  more  or  less  inclined  within, 
meefy  turned  and  smooth ;  this  mould  is  firmly  set  on  an  iron  plate,  and  filled  with  previously  moistened 
bone-ashes.  These  are  pressed  into  the  mould  by  an  iron  ramrod  until  it  is  filled.  Tl^e  pestle  B  is  then 
•et  upon  the  surface  of  the  ashes,  and  driven  firmly  into  it,  forming  a  smooth  concavity  in  the  cupel  In 
drtving  flie  pestle  with  a  wooden  mallet  into  the  mould,  it  must  be  turned  around  its  axis,  which  wiU 
cause  the  cavity  to  become  smooth.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  latter  operation,  a  little  dry  bone-ashes 
is  sifted  upon  the  cavity,  which  causes  its  surface  to  be  more  compact  and  assume  a  perfect  smoothness. 
Small  cupels,  such  as  those  of  from  ^  inch  to  two  inches  diameter,  are  strong  enough  when  manufac- 
tjired  in  this  manner.  Larger  cupels,  even  those  of  two  inches  in  diameter,  are  not  strong  enough  to  re- 
8»t  the  influence  of  a  great  heat  without  breaking.  When  this  happens,  the  assay  is  lost,  or  at  least 
uncertain.  Large  cupels  are  made  by  filling  an  iron  ring  with  bone-ashes,  as  is  shown  in  fig.  1011. 
Such  a  ring  has  the  diameter  of  the  cupel,  and  is  firom  f  to  one  inch  hi^h.  It  is  filled  with  damp  ashes, 
firmly  rammed  in ;  and  the  cavity  is  scraped  out  by  a  knife,  and  polished  by  rubbing  it  smooth  with  a 
convex  Bteel  buttcm.  The  iron  ring,  which  may  be  roughly  made,  is  used  so  long  as  it  is  not  burned,  and 
often  serves  for  twenty  and  more  successive  cupels  and  smeltings.  Each  refining,  or  assay,  requires  in 
aD  eaaesa  fresh  cupel. 


The  moistening  of  the  ashes  for  making  the  cupel  is  a  delicate  operation,  particularly  when 
Aey  have  been  dry  for  some  time.  The  degree  of  dampness  at  the  time  of  making  the  cupel 
kw  a  marked  influence  on  the  result  of  the  operation.    If  the  ashes  are  too  damp  the  cupel  will 
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be  porous,  and  liable  to  abaorb  metal  witb  the  oudes.  If  the  ashes  are  too  diy,  the  cupel  will  1m 
close,  not  safficiently  porous,  and  work  slow ;  it  requires  a  high  heat  to  imbibe  the  formed  oxides. 
The  best  time  for  making  the  cupel  is  when  the  ashes  have  been  washed  with  warm  water  and  an 
thoroughly  wet     In  this  damp  state  they  are  exposed  to  the  influence  of  a  warm  room,  or  to  the  rays  of 

the  sun,  and  constantly  stirred  to  prevent  particles  becoming  too 
dry.  The  mass  is  dried  in  this  manner  until  it  will  hardly  adhere 
together  when  squeezed  between  the  fingers.  It  is  now  wrapped 
in  paper  and  surrounded  by  a  damp  cloth,  to  prevent  the  evapora- 
tion of  more  moisture.  In  this  state  it  is  employed  for  making 
cupels  at  once.  Some  manufacturers  use  farinaceous  substances, 
such  OS  beer  or  dissolved  starch,  for  glueing  the  ashes  together. 
When  this  way  of  damping  the  ashes  is  adopted,  the  cupels  most 
be  exposed  to  a  red  heat  before  they  are  fit  for  cupellation.  Such 
admixtures  cause  the  cupels  to  be  porous,  and  for  alloys  of  gold, 
silver,  and  particularly  copper,  too  porous.  Good  cupels  consist 
of  ashes  neither  too  fine  nor  coarse ;  fine  ashes  are  required  for 
alloys  of  gold  and  silver.  In  assays  on  minerals  it  is  necessaiy  to 
make  use  of  the  finest  kind  of  bone-ashes,  and  use  more  time  in  cupeUing.  All  the  disadvantages  re- 
sulting from  the  use  of  6ne  ashes  are  slow  work,  more  fuel  and  time ;  but  the  assay  is  always  more 
correct  than  in  cupels  made  of  coarse  ashes. 

Cvpel  Furnace,     To  heat  the  cupel  a  furnace  of  peculiar  form  is  required      In  some  instances  it 
is  portable  and  the  fire  urged  by  bellows;  for  other  purposes  it    is  found  preferable  to  employ  a 

stationary  fiimace.  The  essential  part  of  a  cupel  furnace  is 
the  muffle.  This  is  a  box  in  the  form  of  a  travelling  tnmk, 
one  end  of  which  is  open.  In  fig.  1012,  a  muffle 'is  represent- 
ed. It  is  a  clay  trunk  of  from  10  to  15  inches  in  length,  5  to 
7  inches  in  width  and  height.  The  size  is  determined  accord- 
ing to  circumstances.  A  small  muffle  of  10  by  5  inches  is 
for  small  assays  all  sufficient.  In  the  two  sides  of  the  muffle, 
a  series  of  round  apertures  is  formed  to  cause  a  draught  of  fredi 
air  to  pass  through  the  interior.  The  muffle  is  made  of  fire-clay, 
about  half  an  inch  thick  and  well  backed  before  it  is  walled  in. 
In  large  cities  muffles  may  be  bought  ready  made  in  potters* 
warehouses.  The  vapors  and  oxide  of  lead  which  are  the  result  of  the  cupelling  operation,  are  very 
severe  on  the  clay  of  the  muffle,  and  the  bottom  of  it  suffers  more  than  any  other  part ;  for  this  reason,  tin 
bottom  is  covered  sometimes  with  bone  ashes  or  common  ashes.  This  is  however  of  little  use|  for  the 
lead  will  still  reach  the  clay.  It  also  causes  the  cupel  to  heat  slowly.  Wlien  a  bottom  is  eaten  through, 
the  muffle  is  of  no  farther  use  and  must  be  replaced  by  a  new  one.  In  fig.  1013  a  furnace  is  represented 
in  which  the  muffle  is  walled  in.    In  this  instance  the  whole  of  the  muffle  is  surrounded  by  hot  coal ;  it 

is  in  the  centre  of  the  heat ;  its  bottom  is  about  five  inches  above 
the  grate-bars,  so  that  coals  which  come  down  on  both  sides  may 
fill  the  space  below.  The  bottom  of  the  muffle  need  not  be  so 
hot  as  the  top.  The  oxidation  and  evaporation  of  lead  is  caused 
by  reflection  from  the  top  of  the  muffle.  One  end  of  the  muffle 
rests  in  the  front  brick  wall,  and  the  other  is  supported  by  a  brack- 
et of  brick  in  the  opposite  wall.  The  bottom  most  be  perfectly 
horizontal  in  order  to  afford  the  cupels  a  horizontal  position. 
The  fire  is  kindled  below  the  muffle,  and  in  the  first  stages  of  the 
operation,  some  feyr  pieces  of  charcoal  are  laid  at  the  mouth  of  the 
muffle,  in  order  to  heat  it  quickly  and  uniformly.  This  fomaoe, 
with  its  muffle,  is  also  used  for  roasting  and  calcining  ore. 

\Yhen  a  muffle  cannot  be  obtained,  a  large  crucible  may  be  set 
in  a  furnace  and  serve  the  same  purpose ;  or  if  no  cupel  furnace 
can  be  had,  a  cupellation  may  be  performed  in  a  crucible,  in  the 
bottom  of  which  a  hole  has  been  pierced.  The  cupel  is  set  on  a 
level  with  its  metal  in  the  crucible,  and  the  latter  in  the  smelting 
furnace,  so  that  air  may  be  drawn  in  from  below  through  its  bot- 
tom, and  pass  around  the  cupel,  the  top  being  xmcovered.  It 
requires  some  attention  to  prevent  the  crucible  from  falling  on  one 
tide,  in  consequence  of  the  unequal  consumption  of  fuel  in  the 
furnace.  The  pierced  crucible  may  also  be  posted  on  a  pierced 
sole-piece.  This  mode  of  working  keeps  the  cupel  rather  cooL  In 
a  charcoal  fire,  a  sole-piece  is  of  great  utility ;  in  a  coke  fire,  a 
little  attention  will  be  equivalent  to  the  sole-piece,  and  in  an  an- 
thracite fire  there  is  no  difficulty  whatever  in  cupelling  in  thii 
manner. 

The  instruments  used  in  cupelling  are  a  pair  of  small  tonga, 
some  hooks  of  iron  wire,  and  at  times  bent  glass  rods,  also  a  pair 
of  light  tongs  and  an  iron  spoon  for  bringing  the  lead  upon  the 
cupels.  A  piece  of  clear  glass  is  used  to  protect  the  eye  against  the  radiating  heat  from  the  muffle  while 
examining  the  operation.    All  the  tools  should  be  provided  with  wooden  handles. 
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CUTTING  AND  CARVING  MACHINERY.  Machinery  and  Apj^ratua  for  Cutting  and  Carving 
SubttancM  to  he  applied  for  Inlaying  and  other  purposes. — This  invention  consists  in  certain  improvea 
constructions  or  arrangements  of  machinery,  having  a  revolving  cutter,  by  means  of  which,  in  conjimc- 
tioQ  with  a  moveable  table,  tablets  of  wood  and  other  material  can  be  cut  away,  carved,  countersunk, 
god  perforated,  in  various  ornamental  forms,  with  great  fiacility,  for  the  production  of  inlaid  (ievicea, 
gothic  tracery  work,  and  other  kinds  of  ornaments  hitherto  usually  wrought  by  hand. 

1014. 


Fig.  1014  represents  a  side  elevation;  Fig.  1015,  an  end  elevation;  and  Fig.  1016,  a  horizontal  view 
of  the  madiinery.  A  A  is  a  bench  or  table,  for  supporting  the  several  parts  of  the  machine ;  B  B  is  a 
standard  or  bracket-frame,  firmly  fixed  to  ihe  said  bench ;  which  frame  is  provided  with  plummer- 
Uocks  and  bearings  C  C,  to  receive  a  spindle  D.  E  is  a  forked  frame  or  swmging  arm,  firmly  fixed 
ttpoD  the  spindle  D ;  and  the  other  ena  of  the  arm  E  is  furnished  with  suitable  bearings^  which  cany, 
in  a  rertical  position,  a  spindle  F.  The  lower  end  of  this  spindle  F  is  formed  to  receive  a  chuck  V,  or 
other  suitable  contrivance,  for  attaching  and  holding  securely  the  tool,  drill,  or  cutter  X,  or  such  other 
cotter  as  may  be  required ;  and  upon  the  spindle  F,  near  its  upper  end,  is  fixed  a  conical  pulley  G, 
haTing  grooves  of  different  diameters,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  velocity  with  which  the  spmdle 
shall  be  made  to  revolve.  This  pulley  is  designed  to  receive  an  endless  band  or  cord  H,  which  passes 
roond  the  lower  part  of  a  similar  pulley  I,  running  loosely  upon  the  spindle  D ;  tlie  upper  groove  of 
the  puUey  I  is  made  to  receive  another  endless  band  or  cord  K^  that  passes  around  a  wheel  or  drum  L, 
rapported  by  a  standard  or  frame  N,  which  is  connected  by  a  similar  frame  M,  to  the  standard  B ;  but 
the  band  E  may  be  driven  by  any  other  means.  0  is  a  horizontal  moveable  table,  mounted  upon  a 
vertical  shaft  R,  which  passes  through  the  bench  A ;  its  lower  end  being  supported  by,  and  turning 
freely  upon  a  step  or  bearing  S,  in  the  arch  Z,  fibbed  to  the  framing  of  the  bench.  The  tablet  or  slab 
•f  'wood,  or  other  material  intended  to  be  wrought  by  the  cutter  X,  is  to  be  placed  upon  the  tuming- 
teUe  as  at  P,  and  made  £eist  thereon  by  screwed  clamps.    At  the  left-hand  end  of  the  bench  A.  tiier* 
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is  a  vertical  bar  J  made  fast  to  the  wood  framing,  in  which  there  is  a  fulcrum-pin  for  the  lever  W  tc 
turn  upon ;  one  end  of  this  lever  W  is  formed  into  a  concave  socket  to  receive,  as  a  step,  the  lower  end 
of  the  spindle  D  before  mentioned,  and  the  other  end  of  the  lever  is  connected  bj  a  joint  with  a 
treadle-rod  T.  This  treadle-rod  and  lever  are  for  the  purpose  of  raising,  when  required,  the  spindle 
D,  wiUi  the  forked  frame  £,  carrying  the  driU.  U  is  an  adjustable  screw  set  in  the  leg  of  the  bench 
as  a  stop  to  the  lever,  intended  to  regulate  the  descent  c^  the  spindle  D  with  the  frame  £,  in  order 
that  the  cutter  X  shall  not  penetrate  deeper  into  the  material  or  substance  P  than  ma^  be  desired. 

Fig.  1021,  and  the  part  dotted  in  Fig.  1015,  represent  another  arrangement  for  raising  and  lowering 
the  spindle  D  with  the  forked  frame  and  drill,  instead  of  the  lever  and  treadle-rod  before  described: 
this  arrangement  is  used  when  the  carving  of  variable  relief,  such  as  foliage,  figures,  &c^  is  required  to 
be  executed. 

Upon  any  convenient  part  of  the  standard  B  is  fixed  a  frame  a,  with  bearings  bb  to  receive  and 
support  the  axle  of  a  quadrant  c,  which  has  a  lever  d  attached  to  its  centre.  From  the  periphery  ol 
the  quadrant  e  is  suspended  by  a  chain  e,  or  other  suitable  contrivance,  the  spindle  D,  carrying  the 
forked  frame  E  with  the  drilL  To  the  lever  d  a  weight  f  is  suspended  by  a  rod,  or  other  convenient 
means,  hung  in  any  of  the  notches  provided  in  the  lever  for  that  purpose ;  which  weighted  rod  acts  as 
a  counter-balance  to  the  spindle  D  and  the  several  parts  attachea  thereto,  thus  enabling  the  cutter  X 
to  be  raised  or  lowered  with  the  greatest  facihty  and  precision ;  all  the  other  parts  of  the  machine,  and 
their  action,  being  the  same  as  herembefore  described. 

Fig.  1017  is  an  elevation,  and  Fig.  1018  an  under-side  or  end  view,  of  a  tool  or  cutter  for  cutting  or 
carving  a  semi-circular  or  quarter-round  hollow,  for  mouldings,  gothic  tracery,  &c. ;  Fig.  1019  is  an  ele- 
vation, and  Fig.  1020  an  under-side  or  end  view,  of  a  tool  or  cutter  for  cutting  or  carving  a  bed  and 
fillet,  or  astragal  These  are  only  two  examples  of  cutters,  but  of  course  a  great  variety  may  be 
employed,  and  these  must  depend  upon  the  form  of  the  edge  of  the  recess  intended  to  be  cut  or  formed ; 
as  any  and  every  variety  of  rounds  and  hollows,  ovolo^pgees,  Ac,  separately  or  combined,  may  be 
executed,  not  only  in  straight  lengths,  but  to  the  form  of  ftny  regular  or  irregular  curve  that  may  be 
desired. 

The  mode  of  cutting  or  carving  with  this  machine  is  as  follows  • — Upon  the  revolving  table  0,  the 
tablet,  slab,  or  piece  of  wood,  or  other  material  P  to  be  cut  or  carved,  is  nxed ;  and  on  its  upper  surfiice, 
when  desired,  is  placed  a  template  or  pattern  Q,  (formed  of  iron,  brass,  or  other  approved  material,)  ot 
the  design  required  to  be  cut  or  carved ;  and  the  two  are  firmly  held  upon  the  table  O,  by  cramps  or 
cromping-bars,  as  shown.  Motion  being  given  by  any  convenient  power  to  the  wheel  or  drum  L,  or 
communicated  by  any  other  means  to  tjbe  band  or  cord  K,  the  pulley  I  will  be  made  to  turn  rapidly 
unon  the  spindle  D ;  by  which  means  the  band  or  cord  H  passed  round  the  pulley  G  will  cause  the 
apindle  F  carrying  the  cutter  X  to  revolve  with  great  speed,  the  velocity  of  the  cutter  being  deter- 
mined by  the  proportions  which  the  diameters  of  the  pulleys  G  and  I  bear  to  each  other,  and  the  speed 
of  the  driving  power.  The  cutter  X  being  set  to  the  depth  of  cut  required  by  adjusting  the  stop  U, 
the  workman  passes  down  the  treadle-rod  T  with  his  foot;  which  causes  the  lever  W  to  raise  the  spindle 
D  with  the  cutter  X,  and  the  several  parts  attached  thereto :  thus  the  forked  arm  E  is  raised,  and  being 
moved  around  the  cutter  X,  may  be  passed  over  the  tablet  P  in  an  arc ;  at  the  same  tune  the  moveable 
table  0  must  be  turned,  so  that  the  cutter  mav  be  perpendicularly  pendent  over  the  part  of  the  tablet 
where  the  work  is  to  commence.  The  revolving  cutter  X  is  then  let  down,  by  removing  the  pressure 
from  the  treadle-rod  T,  and  it  immediately  penetrates  into  the  tablet  The  form  in  which  the  cutter 
moves  over  the  tablet  is  now  to  be\letermined  by  guiding  the  shaft  of  the  cutter  against  the  edges  of 
the  template  or  pattern ;  the  table  O,  with  the  tablet  P  upon  it,  being  moved  at  the  same  time,  in  order 
to  keep  the  edge  of  the  template  always  close  to  the  shaft  of  the  cutter.  By  thus  moving  the  swing- 
ing-frame E  and  the  table  C5,  various  arcs  of  circles  that  are  constantly  tangental  to  each  other  may 
be  traced  upon  the  tablet  under  operation ;  thereby  enabling  every  possible  variety  of  regular  and 
irre^lar,  curved,  and  straight  forms  to  be  cut  or  carved  in  the  material  acted  upon ;  and  this  combined 
or  simultaneous  action  forms  the  principal  novelty  of  the  invention. 

The  patentee  claims  the  combination  and  application  of  the  several  parts  as  herein  shown  and  de- 
scribed, and  any  variation  of  that  combination  or  application  for  effecting  the  principle  of  his  invention ; 
provided  the  swinging-frame  which  carries  the  cutter,  and  also  the  table  on  which  the  article  to  b« 
wrought  is  placed,  have  both  the  means  of  cutjular  motion. 

CUTTING-ENGINE.  Mr.  Joseph  Gaume,  of  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  County,  Ohio,  has  invented  a  new 
and  useful  improvement  in  the  Cutting-Engine,  or  machine  for  dividing  and  cutting  the  teeth  of  cog- 
wheels. In  the  accompanying  engravings,  Fig.  1022  is  a  plan.  Fig.  1023  a  side  elevation,  and  Fig.  1024 
a  front  view.    The  same  letters  indicate  like  parts  in  all  tne  figures. 

The  leading  object  of  this  invention  is  to  adapt  the  common  kthe,  by  the  addition  of  certam  parts,  to 
the  cutting  of  cog-wheels,  chiefly  for  the  use  of  small  shops  and  manufactories  where  a  lathe  and  cutting- 
engine  are  only  required  occasionally.  And  the  nature  of  the  first  part  of  his  invention  consists  in  add- 
ing to  a  lathe,  and  in  combination  with  the  mandrel  thereof^  a  puppet  made  in  two  parts  for  carrying 
the  cutter,  the  lower  half  to  be  attached  in  the  usual  manner  to  the  bench,  and  connected  with  the  upper 
one  by  an  incUned  plane,  that  the  upper  part  may  slide  on  the  lower  one  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  or 
any  other  number  of  degrees,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  cutter  or  curr  over  the  wheel  in  tne  oper- 
ation of  cutting  the  cogs  of  bevel-wheels.  The  second  ^urt  of  his  invention  consists  in  combining  with 
this  puppet  the  cutter-frame,  which  carries  the  spindle  of  the  cutter  or  curr  by  means  of  an  adjustaWe 
horizontal  slide,  on  which  the  cutter-frame  moves  to  and  fi^  to  carry  the  cutter  over  the  wheel  in 
which  the  cogs  are  to  be  cut ;  the  said  slide  being  a  plate  with  dove-tail  or  other  formed  edges,  em- 
braced by  or  embracing  the  cutter-frame,  and  attadied  at  one  end  by  a  fixed  bolt  to  the  top  plate  of  tha 
puppet,  and  at  the  other  by  a  screw  bolt  that  passes  through  a  curved  slot,  whereby  the  cutter-framo 
may  be  made  to  carry  the  cutter  in  its  horizontal  motion  diagonally  with  Uie  axis  of  the  mandrel  forth« 
cutting  of  diagonal  cogs:  the  spindle  of  the  cutter  or  curr  having  its  bearings  in  an  f»'^justable  slick 
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Uitt  mores  at  rigbt  angles  to  the  mandrel,  to  bring  the  cutter  over  the  axis  of  the  mandrel,  f  the  bed  of 
thesMe  being  connected  with  a  vertical  side  in  the  cutter-frame  to  adapt  the  cutter  to  wheels  of  differ^ 
ent  diameters,)  by  means  of  a  fixed  bolt  on  one  side  and  a  screw-bolt  passing  through  a  curved  slot  on 
the  other,  that  the  axis  of  the  cutter  may  be  placed  at  any  angle  with  a  vertical  line.^  llie  third  part 
of  the  invention  relates  to  the  method  of  dividmg  the  cogs,  and  oonsiste  in  placing  the  index-wheel  on  a 
gUde,  that  it  may  be  adjusted  to  a  wheel  of  any  desired  number  of  cogs  on  an  arbor  that  communicates 
hj  a  screw  or  its  e<^uivalent  to  the  mandrel  which  carries  the  wheel  to  be  cut,  so  that,  by  merely  chong- 
ii^  the  wheel  on  this  arbor,  a  single  division  index  may  be  used  for  the  cutting  of  any  desired  number 
of  ooga  The  fourth  part  of  the  mvention  consists  in  combining  the  dividing  apparatus  with  the  mandrel 
of  a  lathe,  by  means  of  cogs  on  the  pulley  of  the  mandrel  or  on  the  mandrel,  the  dividing  apparatus  be- 
iDg  80  arranged  that  it  can  be  thrown  in  and  out  of  geer.  In  the  accompanying  drawings  a  represents 
the  bench  of  the  lathe,  and  C  the  mandrel  with  its  set  of  cone  pulleys  c,  the  uce  of  tlie  larger  one  ol 
which  is  a  crown  cog-wheel  d^  the  cogs  of  which  engage  with  the  threaids  of  an  endless  screw  on  arbor  e : 
the  threads  of  the  screw  are  shown  by  dotted  lines  in  the  plan.  Fig.  1022.  One  end  of  the  arbor  runs 
oD  the  pomt  of  a  pivot-screw  /,  and  the  other  has  a  long  journal  that  runs  in  a  box  in  a  standard  g 
attacbeci  to  the  bench  or  the  puppet  head  of  the  mandrel,  so  that  when  the  rear  end  is  liberated  from 
the  piFot^crew,  the  arbor  can  be  moved  far  enough  in  ^e  standard  g  to  carry  the  ends  of  the  screw 
oat  of  the  cogs  of  the  crown-wheel,  that  the  mandrel  may  be  used  for  turning  the  cog-wheel :  in  this  way 
the  wheel  can  be  made  with  great  accuracy,  for  it  is  turned  and  cut  on  the  same  mandrel,  and  therefore 
there  is  no  danger  of  not  having  the  wheel  properly  centered.  When  the  wheel  is  to  be  cut»  the  ai  Dor  « 
is  piroperly  mounted,  and  its  outer  end  is  adapted  by  a  collar  and  nut  to  receive  a  spur-wheel^'  of  any 
desired  number  of  cogs,  which  take  into  the  cogs  of  the  wheel  K,  one  face  of  which  is  provided  with  the 
dirision  plate  or  index  6,  and  the  other  end  wi£  a  handle  m  for  turning  it  This  wheel  is  fitted  to  and 
tons  on  a  stud-pin  n,  projecting  from  plate  o,  that  sUdes  on  an  arm  p  of  the  standard  or,  that  it  may  be 
set  to  the  proper  pitch  line  of  a  wheel  of  any  desired  size  on  the  arbor  e,  and  there  held  by  a  screw  g, 
A  fjpring  point  or  catch  r  is  used  to  catch  in  the  notches  of  the  index  or  division  plate  b. 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  with  any  ffiven  size  of  wheel  on  the  arbor  e,  the  number  of 
cogs  to  be  cut  may  he  varied  by  the  motions  of  the  dividing  or  index  wheel,  a»  in  the  ordinary  dividing- 
engine,  and  that,  bv  changing  the  wheel  on  the  arbor  «,  any  variation  can  be  given  to  these  divisions. 
The  wheel  haviiw  been  turned  and  the  dividing  apparatus  put  in  connection,  the  centering  {)uppet  head 
<  of  the  lathe  is  Uurown  back,  and  the  extra  puppet  i  ia  secured  in  place  on  the  bench.    This  puppet  is 
made  in  two  parts,  (t/,)  connected  together  by  a  dove-tail  or  other  slide  u  at  an  angle  of  45^,  or  any 
other  number  of  degrees  with  the  plane  of  the  bench.    The  lower  half  i  is  secured  to  the  bench,  and 
the  other  (t)  can  be  made  to  slide  on  it  by  means  of  a  handle  or  lever  v  (hat  turns  on  a  fulcrum-pin  w 
attached  to  the  lower  half,  and  connected  with  the  upper  half  by  a  pin  X  that  passes  through  a  slotted 
hole  in  a  well-known  manner.    The  top  plate  of  the  upper  half  is  in  a  plane  parallel  with  the  mandrel, 
and  has  a  dove-tail  sUde  y  connected  with  it  at  the  forward  end  by  a  fixed  hoLt  z,  (see  Fig.  1025,  which 
is  a  plain  view  of  this  part,)  and  at  the  other  end  by  a  screw  bolt  (a)  that  patses  through  a  curved  slot 
(see  the  dotted  line^  in  the  top  plate,  so  that  any  horizontal  inclination  desired  may  be  ^ven  to  this  slide 
which  is  embraced  oy  the  bottom  plate  H  of  the  cutter-frame,  (c,)  and  which  can  be  made  to  slide  thereon 
by  a  handle  or  lever  (d)  that  turns  on  a  fulcrum-pin  attached  to  the  puppet  and  connected  with  the  cut- 
ter-frame by  a  joint-linK,  (e,)  so  that  by  the  motion  of  this  lever  the  attendant  carries  the  cutter  to  and 
fro  horizontally  over  the  edge  of  the  wheel  to  be  cut,  for  cutting  spur  cogs  in  a  direction  parallel  with 
the  axis  of  the  mandrel,  or  inclined  therewith  as  the  slide  may  be  set,  to  be  indicated  by  a  pointer  (f )  on 
the  cotter-frame,  and  an  index  (g)  on  the  top  plate  of  the  puppet    But  when  the  machine  is  used  for 
catting  the  cogs  on  bevel-wheels,  then  the  cutter-frame  is  carried  by  sliding  the  upper  part  (i)  of  the 
poppet  head  on  the  lower  part  Fig.  1025 ;  the  inclination  of  this  slide  determining  the  bevel  of  the 
cogs  cut    The  forward  part  of  the  cutter-firame  has  a  plate,  (h,)  that  slides  in  it  vertically  by  means  of 
a  screw,  (b,)  to  adapt  the  cutter  to  any  desired  diameter  of  wheel  to  be  cut;  to  this  is  connected  another 
plate  ( j)  that  turns  on  a  bolt,  and  further  secured  by  a  screw-bolt  (k)  that  passes  through  a  curved  slot, 
(Ij)  by  means  of  which  the  plate  ( j)  may  be  turned  on  the  fixed  bolt  as  a  centre  to  give  any  desired  in- 
dmation  to  the  axis  of  the  cutter ;  and  this  last-named  plate  is  provided  with  dove-tail  ways  in  which 
slides  the  cutter-carrier  (m,)  which  is  a  frame  in  which  are  the  bearings  of  the  spindle  (n)  of  the  cotter, 
(o,)  80  that  this  may  be  regulated  endwise  by  a  set  screw  (p.)    The  cutter  is  rotated  by  a  belt  (q)  that 
passes  from  any  first  mover  over  a  pulley  (r)  on  the  spindle.    From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  cutter  can  be  adjusted  in  any  direction  relatively  to  the  axis  of  the  mandrel  that  carries  the  wheel 
to  be  cut,  and  that,  by  means  of  one  of  the  handles  or  levers,  the  cutter-frame  can  be  moved  to  and 
fro  to  cat  the  cogs  by  sliding  the  cutter-carriage  on  the  puppet  in  a  horizontal  plane  parallel  with  the 
azis  of  the  mandrel,  which,  by  the  adjustment  of  the  ways  or  slide  on  the  puppet^  may  be  adjusted  to 
move  in  a  vertical  plane  projected  fix»m  the  axis  of  the  mandrel  or  at  any  inclination  therewith  to  cut 
oblique  cogs ;  or,  by  means  of  the  other  handle,  that  the  cutter-frame  may  be  made  to  move  with  the 
Qpper  part  of  the  puppet  on  an  inclined  plane  to  cut  the  cogs  of  bevel  cog-wheels.    It  will  be  obvious, 
from  the  above,  that  the  plan  of  the  junction  of  the  two  halves  of  the  puppet  may  be  made  at  any  in- 
chnatioo  desired  to  suit  tne  bevel  of  the  wheel  intended  to  be  cut 

What  he  claims  as  his  invention  and  has  secured  by  letters  patent,  is  making  the  puppet  which  car- 
ries the  cuttei^frame  in  two  parts,  separated  by  an  inclined  plane,  that  one  may  slide  on  the  other  for 
cutting  the  cogs  of  bevel-wheels,  in  combination  with  the  cutter-frame  that  slides  thereon ;  and  also  the 
cotter-frame  and  double  puppet  combined  together  in  combination  with  the  mandrel  of  the  lathe.  He 
also  chums  the  method  oi  adapting  the  index  or  division  plate  that  has  but  one  set  of  divisions,  to  any 
dirision  of  cogs  desired  to  be  cut,  by  means  of  shifting  the  wheel  on  the  arbor  that  commumcates  motion 
to  the  mandrel,  in  combination  wim  the  sliding  connection  of  the  index  or  division  wheel,  whereby  nu- 
merous divisions  on  the  index  plate  are  avmded.  And  further,  he  claims  the  dividing  apparatus  in 
combination  with  the  mandrel  of  a  lathe  by  means  of  the  cog- wheel  and  pulleys  put  on  one  «nd  of  ihf» 
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mne  mandrel,  whereby  the  wheels  to  be  cut  can  be  turned  and  cut  on  the  same  mandrel  without  being 
mmored  therefrom  to^maure  good  work,  and  wherebj  also  the  turning-lathe  may  be  used  for  a  cutting 


I  machine  may  be  composed  either  of  a  single  lathe,  or  of  a  complicated  one,  of  any  desii'ed  dimen- 
lions,  and  nothing  need  be  added  to  it  but  a  side-coupling,  to  form  the  division. 

Firat.  Its  advantages  are :  turning  the  wheel  on  its  points;  it  is  thus  cut  on  these  same  points,  with 
the  axis,  the  length  which  may  be  placed  on  the  lathe ;  likewise,  by  turning  the  wheel  on  the  flat  side, 
the  bole  in  the  centre  and  the  circumference  are  cut  without  its  being  removed. 

Second.  This  madiine  can  cut  a  wheel  on  the  circumference  obliquely,  to  the  right  or  left,  with  any 
desired  inclination ;  and  also  the  same  with  regard  to  the  wheel  on  the  side. 

TkiH  The  wheel  can  be  cut  at  an  angle  of  fbrW-five  degrees.  This  madiine  can  take  the  place  of, 
and  even  offers  more  advantages  than  the  "  Great  Platform."  It  can  be  constructed  of  any  dimension, 
always  being  able  to  cut  the  wheel  ^hich  can  be  turned,  on  the  lathe,  even  should  it  be  fifteen  feet  in 
diameter.  This  machine  can  be  adapted  to  a  lathe  placed  upon  a  wooden  bench,  with  only  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pounds  additional  weight  of  castings.  This  cutting  madiine  may  be  obtained,  with  all 
the  above-mentianed  advantages,  from  one  inch  in  diameter  to  two  feet  llie  cast-iron  lathe  offers  more 
solidity,  and  with  a  little  additional  expense.  The  division  extends  to  all  numbers  with  the  greatest 
{decision. 

CUTTING  AND  PUNCHING  MACHINE.    See  Punchino  and  Cottino  Machine. 

CUTTING  TOOLiS,  ameral  remarks  upon.  Cutting  tools  may  be  induded  in  three  groups,  namely, 
Paring  Tool^  Scraping  Tools,  and  Shearing  Tools. 

First  Pariiifi^  or  sphtting  tools,  with  thin  edges,  the  angles  of  which  do  not  exceed  sixty  degrees ;  one 
|>Iaoe  of  the  e^e  being  nearly  coinddent  with  the  plane  of  the  work  produced,  (or  with  the  tangent,  in 
drcolar  work.)  These  tools  remove  the  fibres  prindpally  in  the  direction  of  their  length,  or  longitudi- 
nally ;  and  they  produce  large*  coarse  diips  or  sliavings,  by  acting  like  the  common  wedge  applied  as  a 
mechanical  power. 

Secondly.  Scraping  tools  with  thick  edges,  that  measure  from  sixty  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  de- 
grees. The  planes  of  the  edges  form  nearly  equal  angles  with  the  sur£Eice  produced ;  or  else  the  one 
pkne  is  nearly  or  quite  perpendicular  to  the  mce  of  the  work,  (or  becomes  as  a  radius  to  the'circla) 
These  tools  remove  the  fiores  in  aU  directions  with  nearly  equal  facility,  and  they  produce  fine  dust-like 
shavings  by  acting  superficially. 

lliiraly.  Shearing  or  separating  tools,  with  edges  of  from  sixty  to  ninetv  degrees,  generally  duplex, 
and  then  applied  on  opposite  sides  of  the  substances ;  one  plane  of  each  tool,  or  of  the  single  tool, 
eoinddent  with  the  plane  produced. 

In  e]q>lanation  of  these  views,  the  diagram,  Fig.  1026,  is  supposed  to  represent  seven  different  tools, 
the  bevels  or  edges  of  which  are  all  at  the  angle  of  sixty  degrees ;  this  may  be  considered  as  the  medium 
ande  of  the  paring,  scraping,  and  shearing  tools. 

The  cutting  and  scraping  tools  are  supposed  to  be  moving  firom  A  to  B,  which  line  represents  the  face 
of  the  work ;  or  the  tools  may  be  considered  to  be  at  rest  ^nd  the  work  to  be  moving  from  B  to  A. 

Or,  in  turning,  the  tool  may  be  supposed  to  remain  fixed,  and  the  drcle  to  represent  the  moving  sur- 
face of  the  wonc ;  one  plane  of  the  tool  then  becomes  a  tangent  or  radius. 

The  shearing  tools,  if  in  pairs,  are  proceedine^  towards  each  other  on  the  line  C  D,  whilst  A  B  still 
represents  the  €&ce  of  the  work.  The  single  tools  act  on  the  same  principle,  but  the  bodv  of  the  mate- 
rial, or  the  sur&ce  of  the  bench  or  support  supplies  the  resistance  otherwise  offered  by  tne  second  tool. 

The  tools  a  ef  are  bevelled  or  chamfered  on  both  sides,  the  others  firom  one  side  only ;  in  these  lat- 
ter, the  general  foce  of  the  tool  forms  the  second  side  of  the  angle,  and  allowing  for  exoneration,  both 
as  to  excess  and  defidency,  the  diagram  may  be  considered  to  represent  the  edges  of  the  following  tools. 

[a  6  cd^  Splitting  and  Paring  Tools,  proceeding  from  A  to  B.] 

a.  The  axe,  or  the  deaver  for  splitting. 

6,  The  side  hatdiet  adze,  paring  and  drawing  knives,  paring  chisels  and  gouges,  the  razor,  penknife, 
spokeshave,  the  engraver*s  graver,  and  most  of  the  engineer's  cutting,  turning,  and  planing  tools  for 
ffletaL 


1090. 
A. 


A  The  turning  chisel  for  soft  wood,  the  diipphu^  chisels  for  iron,  stone,  &c 

df  The  joiner's  chisels  and  carving  tods,  used  with  the  bevels  downwards,  the  joiner's  planes,  tlie 
cross-cut  chisel  for  metal,  and  some  other  metal  tools. 

[^/Scraping  Tools,  proceeding  from  A  to  E] 

e,  When  single,  the  scraping  tools  for  turning  the  hardwoods,  ivory,  and  brass,  the  hand- plane  for 
metal ;  and  when  multiplied,  the  various  saws  and  files. 

/,  When  single,  a  triangular  scraper  for  metal ;  and  when  multiplied,  the  cross-cut  saw  for  wood,  and 
«lao  polygonal  broadies  or  rimers  with  any  number  of  sides,  for  metal 

[</  Shearing  Tools,  proceeding  from  C  to  D.] 

e,  when  duplex,  shears  with  edges  fi*om  eighty  to  ninety  degrees,  commencing  with  delicate  laoe 
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BCisaore  for  diigle  threads,  and  ending  with  the  engineer's  shears  for  cutting  iron  bars  and  plates  u{^ 
wards  of  one  inch  thick ;  also  duplex  punches  with  rectanguhur  edges,  for  punching  engines  and  fly* 


e.  When  single,  the  carpenter's  firmer  and  ^nortise-chisels,  the  paring-knife  moving  v»i  a  hinge,  and 
cutting  punches  for  gun-wadding  and  thin  materials. 

/,  When  duplex,  common  nippers  for  wire ;  more  generally,  however,  the  blades  are  inclined  so  that 
one  bevel  of  each  blade  hes  m  one  and  the  same  plane,  and  which  is  vertical  to  A  B,  as  at  y  y. 

/,  When  smgle,  the  smith's  cutting-ofif  chiseL 

In  practice,  the  tools  differ  from  me  constant  angle  of  sixty  de^es,  assumed  in  the  diagram  for  the 
convenience  of  explanation,  as  the  angles  of  all  tools  are  detenmned  by  the  hardness  and  the  peculiar- 
ity of  fibre  or  structure  of  the  several  substances  upon  which  they  are  employed.  The  woods  and  soft 
fiorous  materials  require  more  acute  angles  than  tue  metals  and  hiu^  bodies ;  and  the  greater  or  less 
degree  of  violence  to  which  the  tools  are  subjected,  greatly  influences  likewise  the  angles  adopted  for 
them. 

Thus,  under  tlie  guidance  of  a  little  mechanism,  the  thin  edge  of  a  razor,  which  is  sharpened  at  an 
angle  of  about  15  degrees,  is  used  to  cut  minute  slices  or  sections  of  woods,  in  all  directions  of  the  grain, 
for  the  purpose  of  tlie  microscope.  But  the  carpenter  and  others  require  more  expeditious  practice,  and 
tlie  first  cliange  is  to  thicken  the  edges  of  the  tools  to  range  from  about  20  to  45  dcCTees,  to  meet  the 
rough  usage  to  which  they  are  then  exposed,  whether  arising  from  the  knots  and  hard  places  in  the 
woods  or  uie  violence  applied. 

In  tools  for  iron  and  steel  from  60  to  '70  will  be  found  a  very  connnon  angle,  in  those  for  brass  80  to 
90,  in  hexagonal  broaches  for  metal  it  increases  to  120,  and  in  the  octagonal  broach  sometimes  employed 
the  angle  is  still  greater ;  in  the  circular  broach  required  by  clock  and  watch  noakers,  the  angle  disap- 
pears and  the  tool  ceases  either  to  cut  or  scrape,  it  resolves  itself  into  an  instrument  acting  by  pressore, 
or  becomes  a  burnisher. 

To  a  certain  extent,  every  different  material  may  be  considered  to  demand  tools  of  a  particular  angle, 
and  again  the  angle  is  somewhat  modified  by  the  specific  mode  of  employment :  these  condiUoos  jointly 
determine  the  practical  angles  suited  to  every  case,  or  the  angles  of  greatest  economy  or  most  pro- 
ductive effect. 

The  diagram  shows  that,  independently  of  the  measure  of  the  angle  of  tlie  tool,  we  have  to  consider 
its  position  as  regards  the  surface  of  the  work,  the  broad  distinction  being  that,  in  the  paring  tools,  the 
one  face  of  the  wedge  or  tool  is  apphed  nearly  parallel  with  the  face  of  the  work ;  and  in  the  scraping 
tools,  it  is  applied  nearly  at  right  angles,  as  explained  m  the  foregoing  definitions.  Indeed  the  paiiqg 
iools,  if  left  to  themselves,  will  in  some  cases  assume  the  position  named ;  thus,  for  example,  if  we  place 
a  penknife  at  an  elevated  angle  upnon  a  cedar  pencil,  and  attempt  to  carry  it  along  as  a  caipente!^ 
plane,  the  penknife,  if  held  stiffly,  will  follow  the  line  of  its  lower  side  and  dig  into  the  wood;  but  if  it 
be  held  slenderly,  it  will  swing  round  in  the  hand  until  its  blade  lies  flat  on  the  pencil,  and  it  will  even 
require  a  little  twisting  or  raising  to  cause  it  to  penetrate  the  wood  at  all  Hiis  disposition  appears  to 
be  equally  true  in  the  thin  edges  of  the  penknife  or  razor,  and  in  the  thick  edges  of  the  strong  paring 
tools  for  metal 

The  action  of  a  cutting  tool  in  motion  is  two-fold.  The  moving  force  is  first  exerted  on  the  point  of 
the  wedge,  to  sever  or  divide  the  substance  ])article  from  particle ;  the  eohetion  of  the  mass  now  directly 
opposes  the  entry  of  the  tool,  and  keeps  it  back.  But  the  primary  motion  impressed  on  the  tool  baring 
severed  a  shaving,  proceeds  to  bend  or  curl  it  out  of  the  way ;  the  shaving  ascends  tlie  slope  of  the 
wedge,  and  the  elasticity  of  the  sJiaving  confines  the  tool  in  the  cleft^  presses  it  against  the  lower  side, 
disposes  it  to  pursue  that  fine,  and  therefore  to  dig  into  the  substance. 

TJte  Forms  and  Motions  of  Tools,  as  regards  t/ie  production  of  lAnes,  Superficies,  and  Solids.— Tbe 
principles  of  action  of  all  cutting  tools,  and  of  some  others,  whether  guided  by  hand  or  by  machinery, 
resolve  themselves  into  the  simple  condition,  tliat  the  work  is  the  combined  copy  of  the  form  of  the 
tool,  and  of  the  motion  employ eoL  Or  in  other  words,  that  we  exactly  put  into  practice  the  geometrical 
definitions  employed  to  convey  to  us  the  primary  ideas  of  lines,  superficies,  and  solids ;  namdy,  that  the 
line  results  from  the  motion  of  a  pointy  the  superficies  from  the  motion  of  a  line,  and  the  solid  from  the 
motion  of  a  superficies. 

It  therefore  follows,  as  will  be  shown,  that  when  the  tool  is  a  point  having  no  measurable  magnitude, 
that  two  motions  must  be  impressed  upon  it^  one  equivalent  to  the  breadth,  and  another  equii^^ent  to 
the  length  of  the  superficies.  When  the  tool  is  wide,  so  as  to  represent  the  one  dunension  of  the  super- 
ficies, say  its  breadth,  then  only  one  motion  is  to  be  impressed,  say  a  motion  equivalent  to  the  lengtK  of 
the  superficies ;  and  these  two  are  either  rectilinear  or  curvUinear,  accordhigiy  as  straight  or  curved 
superficies  are  to  be  produced. 

To  illustrate  this  in  a  more  familiar  way  than  by  the  ideal  mathematical  conceptions — that  a  point  is 
without  ma^itude,  a  line  is  without  breadth,  and  a  superficies  without  thickness — ^we  will  suppose  these 
to  be  materialized,  and  to  become  pieces  of  wood,  and  that  the  several  results  are  formed  through  their 
agency  on  soft  clay. 

Thus  supposing  ^  ^  to  be  two  boards,  the  edges  of  which  are  parallel  and  exactlv  in  one  plane,  and 
that  the  interval  between  them  is  filled  with  day ;  by  sliding  the  board  p  along  tie  edges  of  ^^,  the 
point  in  p  would  produce  a  line,  and  if  so  many  lines  were  ploughed  that  every  part  of  the  clay  were 
acted  upon  by  the  point,  a  level  surface  would  at  length  result.  The  line  /,  such  as  a  string  or  wire, 
carried  along  ^^,  would  at  one  process  reduce  the  clay  to  the  level  of  the  edges  of  the  box. 

Either  the  point  or  the  line  might  be  applied  in  any  direction  whatever,  and  still  they  would  equally 
produce  tlie  plane,  provided  that  every  part  of  the  material  were  acted  upon ;  and  this,  because  the 
section  of  a  plane  is  everywhere  a  ri^ht  line,  and  whidi  conditions  are  unfilled  in  the  elementary 
apparatus,  as  the  edges  of  ^^  are  straight  and  give  in  every  case  the  longitudinal  guide,  and  with  / 
the  second  line  is  formed  at  once,  either  with  a  string,  a  wire,  or  a  strai^t  board ;  bi»t  in  p  the  pcanl 
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requses  a  second  or  transTerse  guide,  and  which  is  furnished  by  the  straight  parts  of  the  board  jd  rubbing 
m  the  edges  of  ff^y  and  therefore  the  point  obtains  both  a  l<H)gitudinal  and  a  transverse  guide,  which 
were  stated  to  be  essential 

The  board  c,  with  a  circular  edge,  and  tn,  with  a  moulding,  would  respectively  produce  circular  and 
moulded  pieces,  which  would  be  straight  in  point  of  length  in  virtue  of  ^  ^  the  line  of  motion,  and  curved 
in  vidth  m  virtue  of  c  or  m  the  lines  of  the  tools.  But  now  e  and  m  must  always  advance  parallel  with 
their  starting  positions,  or  the  width  of  the  moulding  would  vary ;  and  this  is  true,  whenever  curved 
guides  or  curved  tools  are  employed,  as  the  angular  relation  of  the  tool  must  be  then  constantly  maio- 
tiined,  which  it  is  supposed  to  be  by  the  extormd  piece  or  guide  attached  to  m. 


Supposing  ffff  each  to  have  circular  edses,  as  represented  by  the  dotted  arc  a  a,  or  to  be  curved  into 
•■7  arbitniry  moulding,  the  same  boards  pylye,m  would  produce  results  of  the  former  transverse 
aemcDS,  but  the  day  would  in  each  case  present,  longitudinally,  the  curved  figure  of  the  curved  longi- 
todmal  boards  aa;  here  also  the  line  of  the  tool  and  the  line  of  the  motion  would  obtain  in  the  result 
^  MS,  to  carry  out  the  supposition,-  we  conceive  the  board  a  a  to  be  continued  imtil  it  produced  the  entire 
ditle^  we  should  obtain  a  cylinder  at  one  single  sweep,  if  the  wire  /  were  carried  round  at  ri^ht  angles 
to  a  0.  But  to  produce  tiie  same  result  with  the  point/),  it  must  be  done  either  by  sweeping  it  nmnd  to 
make  areolar  furrows  very  near  together,  or  by  traversing  the  point  from  side  to  side,  to  make  a  multi- 
tude of  contiguous  lines  parallel  wiui  the  axis  of  the  cylinder.  In  either  case  we  should  apply  the  point 
to  every  part  of  the  sunaoe  of  the  cylinder,  which  is  the  object  to  be  obtained,  as  we  copy  the  circle 
of  a  a  (which  is  supposed  to  be  complete)  and  the  line  /,  or  the  transverse  motion  of  />,  which  is 
equivalent  to  a  lina 

But  it  is  obvious  that,  in  eveiy  case  referred  to,  ^ere  is  the  choice  of  moving  either  the  clay  or  the 
too),  without  variation  in  the  e&ci  If  in  respect  to  the  circular  guide  a  a,  we  set  the  clay  to  rotate 
apoo  its  Goitre,  we  should  produce  all  the  results  without  the  necessity  for  the  guide-boards  a  a,  as  the 
axis  being  fixed,  and  the  tool  also  fixed,  the  distance  from  the  circumference  to  the  centre  would  be 
erenrwhere  alike,  and  we  should  obtain  the  condition  of  the  circle  by  motion  aloney  instead  of  by  the 
ptiJe  ;  and  such,  in  effect^  is  turning. 

An  every-day  example  of  this  identical  supposition  is  seen  in  the  potter's  wheel ;  and  the  potter  also, 
instead  of  always  describing  the  lines  of  his  works  with  his  hands,  as  in  sketehing,  occasionally  resorts 
to  carved  boarcu  or  templets,  as  for  making  the  mouldings  for  the  base  of  a  column,  or  any  other  circular 
onsunent  But  here,  as  also  in  ordinary  turning,  we  have  choice  either  to  employ  a  figured  tool,  or  to 
impress  on  a  pointed  tool  a  path  identical  with  the  one  section ;  for  example,  the  sphere  is  turned  either 
hjr  a  semicircular  tool  apphed  parallel  with  the  axis,  or  else  by  sweeping  a  narrow  or  pointed  tool 
sroond  the  sphere  in  the  same  semicircular  path. 

Havinff  slKJwn  that  in  every  case  the  superficies  is  a  copy  of  the  tool  and  of  the  one  motion,  or  of  the 
point  and  the  two  motions,  it  will  be  easily  conceived  that  tlie  numerous  superficies  and  solids,  emana- 
ting from  the  diagonal,  spiral,  oval,  cydoid,  epicydoid,  and  other  acknowledged  lines,  which  are  mostly 
themselves  the  compositions  of  right  lines  and  of  cirdes,  may  be  often  mechanically  produced  in  three 
different  ways. 

first,  by  Uie  employment  of  tools  figured  to  the  various  shapes,  and  used  with  only  one  motion  or 
traverse ;  secondly,  by  the  use  of  figured  guides,  eamsy  or  shaper-plcUeSy  by  which  the  motion  is  oon- 
itnined,  just  the  same  as  p  makes  a  right  or  a  curved  line,  in  virtue  of  its  straight  or  curved  guide ; 
and  thirdly,  by  the  employment  of  a  pomt  actuated  by  two  motions,  by  the  composition  of  which  most 
geometric  lines  are  expressed. 

Thus  when  uniform  motions  are  employed,  two  rectilinear  motions  produce  a  diagonal  to  themselves ; 
aod  areolar  and  one  continued  right-line  motion,  give  the  spiral,  the  screw,  and  the  cycloid :  also  if,  dur- 
iog  one  circular  revolution,  either  the  drde  or  the  point  make  one  oscillation  in  a  right  line,  we  obtain 
the  oval ;  by  two  circular  movements  we  obtain  the  epicycloid,  by  three  motions  the  compound  or  dou- 
ble epicydcud,  and  so  oa  And  when  one  or  both  of  the  rectilinear  or  circular  generating  motions  are 
faruMe  as  to  relodty,  we  obtain  many  different  kinds  of  curves,  as  the  parabola,  hyperbola,  and  others ; 
and  thence  the  solids,  arising  from  the  revolutions  of  some  of  these  curves  upon  an  axis. 

We  |nx>duco  the  practical  eompoHiion  of  any  two  lines  or  movements,  whether  regular  or  irregulai, 

by  impressing  these  movements  on  the  opposite  extremities  of  an  inflexible  line  or  rod ;  from  whidi  rod 

ve  obtain  a  compounded  line  if  we  trace  tne  motion  of  a  point  inserted  in  any  pcui  of  the  rod,  and  we 

obtain  a  compounded  superfieien  if  we  copy  the  motion  of  the  entire  line.    This  may  need  explanation. 

Supponng  that  in  Fig.  1027,  the  back  guide  ggio  remain  a  straight  line,  the  front  to  become  tho 
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(areolar  arc  a  a,  the  board  p  being  now  trayersed  in  contact  both  with  the  straight  and  cunred  edges, 
the  point/)  would  describe  a  line  if  it  were  close  against  the  line  gg,  or  an  arc  if  close  aminst  the  are 
a  a;  midway  it  would  describe  an  arc  of  about  half  the  origmal  curvature.  On  the  other  band,  the 
line  h  would  cut  off  the  clay  in  a  superficies,  possessing  at  the  three  parts  these  same  conditioDs,  and 
merging  ^p^uallj  fipom  the  right  line  to  the  arc  a  a. 

But  a  smular  composition  of  the  two  lines  or  motions  would  occur,  were  the  lines  9  ^,  a  a  to  Ife  ex- 
changed for  any  others,  similar  or  dissimilar,  parallel  or  oblique,  or  irregular  in  two  directions ;  and  id 
mechanical  practice  we  combine,  in  like  manner,  two  motions  to  produce  a  compound  line  or  a  com- 
pound superficies.  Indeed  in  many  cases  there  is  no  alternative  but  to  impart  to  two  edges  y  a  of  a 
block  the  marginal  outlines  of  the  superficies,  and  then,  generally  by  hand-labor,  to  reduce  all  the  inter- 
mediate portions  under  the  guidance  of  a  straight  edge  applied  at  short  intervals  upon  the  two  edges, 
which  thus  become  compounded  or  melted  together  in  the  superficies.  Numbers  of  irregular  sorfiuei 
can  be  produced  by  this  mode  alone. 

In  fine,  in  mechanical  j>roces8es,  we  translate  the  mathematical  conceptions  of  the  rectilinear,  circular, 
and  mixed  motions  of  points  and  lines,  into  the  mechanical  realities  of  rectilinear,  circular,  and  mixed 
motions  of  pointed  or  linear  tools. 

It  is  not  imperative,  however,  that  the  tools  should  have  but  one  fixed  point  or  edge,  as  witbont 
change  of  principle  a  succession  of  similar  points  may  be  arranged  in  a  circle,  to  constitute  a  revolring 
cutter,  which  by  its  motions  will  continually  present  a  new  poin^  and  multiply  the  rapidity  of  the  effect. 
Li  most  cases,  the  introduction  of  a  tool  with  a  fi&^ured  outline,  cancels  tlie  necessity  for  the  means 
otherwise  required  to  generate  sudi  figured  line  by  the  motion  of  a  point ;  and  a  tool  with  %  figured 
superficies,  cancels  also  the  remaining  motion  required  to  produce  the  superficies,  and  the  tool  is  Jmplj 
imprtssed  as  a  stamp  or  die. 

in  tracing  the  metood  of  applying  these  theoretical  views  to  the  explanation  of  the  general  employ- 
ment of  cutting  tools,  or  the  practice  of  the  workshop,  we  may  safely  abandon  all  apprSiension  of  com- 
plexity, notwithstanding  the  almost  boundless  variety  of  the  elements  of  machinery,  and  other  works  of 
cutting  tools.  For  although  all  the  regular  figures  and  solids  referred  to  are  in  reality  met  with,  besides 
a  still  greater  number  of  others  of  an  irregular  or  arbitrary  character,  still  by  for  the  greater  majonty 
of  pieces  reaolve  themselves  into  very  few  and  simple  parts,  namely,  solids  with  plane  superficies,  sudi 
as  prisms,  pyramids^  and  %Dedges^  and  solids  with  drcular  superficies,  such  as  cylinaers^  cones,  and  ephem. 
Ihese  are  trequently,  as  it  were,  strung  together  in  groups,  either  m  their  entire  or  dissected  states ;  but 
as  they  are  only  wrought  one  surfoce  at  a  time,  the  whole  inquiry  may  be  considered  to  resolve  itself 
into  the  production  of  superficies. 

The  guide  principle  is  to  be  traced  in  most  of  our  tools.    In  the  joiner's  plane  it  exists  in  the  form  of 

ipernde 


the  stock  or  sole  of  the  plane,  which  oommooly  possesses  the  same  superncies  as  it  is  desired  to  pro- 
duce. For  instance,  the  carpenter's  plane  used  for  flat  surfaces  is  itselr  flat,  both  in  length  and  width, 
and  therefore  furnishes  a  double  gmde.  The  flat  file  is  somewhat  under  the  same  circumstances,  but 
as  it  cuts  at  every  part  of  its  surface,  from  thousands  of  points  bein^  grouped  together,  it  is  more 
treadierous  than  tlie  plane  as  regards  the  surfoce  from  which  it  derives  its  guidance,  and  from  this  and 
other  reasons  it  is  far  more  difficult  to  manage  than  the  carpenter's  plane. 

In  many  other  cases  the  cutting  instrument  and  the  guide  are  entirely  detached ;  this  is  strictlv  the 
case  in  ordinary  turning,  in  which  the  drcular  guide  is  given  by  the  revolution  of  the  lathe  mandrel 
which  carries  the  work,  the  surface  of  which  b^mes  the  copy  of  the  tool,  or  of  the  motion  unpres^ 
upon  the  tool,  either  by  the  hand  of  the  woi^nnan  under  the  guidance  of  his  eye  alone,  or  by  appropn- 
ate  mechanig"*- 

When  the  lathe  ia  employed  under  the  most  advantageous  circumstances  to  produce  the  various 
geometrical  solids  or  figures,  the  tool  is  placed  under  the  guidance  of  a  ruler,  or  rather  of  a  slide,  bv 
which  its  path  is  strictly  limited  to  a  rectilinear  motion.  Thus,  for  a  cylinder  the  slide  is  placed  exactly 
parallel  with  tlie  rotary  axb  of  the  mandrel,  and  for  a  plain  flat  surface  the  tool  is  moved  on  a  slide  at 
right  angles  to  the  axis.  Generally  two  slides  fixed  in  these  positions  are  attached  to  the  lathe  to  carry 
and  guide  the  tool,  the  machine  being  known  as  the  sliding-rest ;  but  mostly  the  one  slide  only  is  used 
as  a  traversing  or  directional  slide  for  g^uiding  the  tool,  the  other  as  an  adjusting  or  position  slide  for 
regulating  the  penetration  of  the  tool  into  the  work. 

Sometimes  the  two  slides  are  moved  simultaneously  for  the  production  of  cones,  but  more  gener^y 
the  one  slide  is  placed  oblique  and  used  alone.  The  lathe  is  empbyed  with  great  effect  in  producing 
plane  surfoces,  but  the  more  modem  engine,  the  planin^-machine,  the  offspring  of  the  slide  or  traversing 
uUhe  recenUy  adverted  to,  is  now  also  very  mucn  employed  for  all  kinds  of  rectilinear  works. 

The  planing-machine  being[  intended  pnndpally  for  rectilinear  solids  of  all  kinds,  its  movements  are 
all  rectilinear,  and  these  are  in  general  restricted  to  three,  which  are  in  the  same  relation  to  each  other 
as  the  sides  of  a  cube ;  namely,  two  are  horixoutal  and  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  and  the  third  is 
vertical,  and  therefore  nerpenoicular  to  the  other  twa  The  general  outiine  of  the  machine  will  he  con- 
ceived by  imagining  a  boruontal  railway  to  take  the  place  of  the  revolving  axis  of  the  lathe,  and  the 
slide-rest  of  the  lathe  to  be*  fixed  verticaUy  against  the  face  of  a  bridge  stretching  over  ihe  railway. 

In  the  general  structure  of  tlus  most  invaluable  machine,  the  railway  is  the  cutting  elide,  upon  which 
the  work  is  slid  to  and  fro.  For  producing  a  horizontal  siuface,  the  horizontal  slide  is  employed  for 
traversing  the  tool  across  the  face  of  the  work,  which  is  thus  reduced  by  ploughing  a  series  of  parallel 
grooves,  not  exceeding  in  distance  the  width  of  the  pointed  tool,  so  that  first  the  line,  and  then  the  nff* 
fece  arise,  exactly  as  m  the  geometrical  suppositions.  For  vertical  pUnes,  the  vertioU  is  the  traversing 
slide,  the  horizontal,  the  adjusting ;  and  for  oblique  planes,  the  vertical  slide  is  swivelled  round  to  the 
assigned  angle,  the  imaginary  railway  bemg  employed  in  all  cases  to  give  the  cutting  motion. 

When  we  examine  into  almost  any  machme  employed  in  cutting,  it  will  be  found  that  the  end  \o  be 
obtained  is  always  a  tuperfides,  either  plane  or  curved,  and  which  superficies  reduced  to  its  elementary 
fondition,  presents  length  and  breadth. 
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When  therefore  we  have  put  on  one  side  the  medianism  requh^d  for  connecting  and  disconnecting 
the  engine  with  the  prime  mover,  whether  animal,  steam,  or  other  power,  it  will  be  found  tliat  when 
the  superficies  is  produced  by  a  pointed  tool,  the  primary  motions  resolve  themselfves  into  two,  which 
may  m  considered  representative  of  length  and  breadth.  The  velocity  of  the  one  primary  motion  is 
raited  to  the  speed  proper  for  cutUng  the  material  with  the  most  productive  effect,  which  for  the  metals 
\»  sometimes  as  low  as  ten  or  twenty  feet  per  minute,  measured  at  the  tool,  and  for  the  woods  the  speed 
k  aboTO  ten  or  twenty  times  as  great 

Tbe  principal  limit  of  velocity  in  cutting  machines,  appears  to  be  the  greatest  speed  the  tool  will 
rafelj  endure,  without  becoming  so  heated  by  the  friction  of  separating  the  filn'es  as  to  lose  its  temper 
or  proper  degree  of  hardness. 

The  cohesion  of  iron  being  very  considerable,  a  velocity  materially  exceeding  ten  to  twentv  feet  per 
mbute  would  soften  and  discolor  the  tool,  whereas  in  general  the  tools  for  iron  are  left  nearly  or  auite 
hard.  Brass,  having  much  less  cohesion  than  iron,  aUows  a  greater  velocity  to  be  used ;  leeui  and  tin 
admit  of  still  more  speed ;  and  the  fibrous  cohesion  of  the  soft  woods  is  so  small,  that  when  the  angles 
of  the  tools  are  fiivorable,  there  is  hardly  a  limit  to  the  velocity  which  may  be  used.  Water,  soap  and 
water,  oil,  milk,  and  other  fluids,  are  in  man^  cases  employed,  and  especially  with  the  more  norous 
metals,  for  the  purpose  of  lubricating  the  cuttmg  edges  of  the  tools  to  keep  down  the  temperature,  the 
fluids  reduce  the  fiiction  of  separating  the  filn'es  and  cool  both  the  tool  and  work,  thereby  allowing  an 
berease  of  velocity ;  and  at  the  same  time  they  lessen  the  detericnration  of  the  instrument,  which 
when  blunted  excites  far  more  friction,  and  is  likewise  more  exposed  to  bemg  softened,  than  when  keen 
and  io  })erfect  working  order.  There  are,  however,  various  objections  to  the  constant  use  of  lubricating 
fluids  with  cutting  tools. 

Tlie  velocity  of  the  other  primar^r  motion  is  generally  very  small,  and  often  intermittent ;  and  it  be- 
comes a  mere  creep  or  traverse  motion,  by  which  the  pointed  tool  is  gradually  moved  in  the  second 
direction  of  the  superficies  under  formation. 

In  produdng  circular  bodies,  one  of  these  primary  motions  becomes  circulating  or  rotary,  and  in  com- 
plex or  irregular  forms  an  additional  movement,  making  in  all  three,  or  9ometitnes  four,  are  compounded ; 
and  lasdy,  when  linear  or  figured  tools  are  employed,  one  of  the  motions  is  generallv  expunged. 

DAMS.  An  erection  of  earth,  wood  or  masonry,  above  the  channel  of  a  stream,  for  the  confinement 
of  the  water  fbr  the  purposes  of  navigation,  or  for  water  supply. 

Fig.  62  represents  a  section  of  the  Dam  across  the  Croton  river,  which  supplies  the  city  of  New  York 
with  water.  The  base  of  this  work  is  composed  mostly  of  cob,  or  crib-work  of  logs  or  timber,  their  in- 
tervals being  filled  in  with  stone,  and  the  intervals  between  the  piers  of  crib-woik,  with  concrete.  The 
upper  portion,  and  the  apron,  or  down  stream  face  of  the  dam,  is  made  of  cut  stone.  A  secondary  dam 
is  conatmcted  below,  in  order  that  the  discharges  or  overflow  of  the  water  may  fall  into  back-water,  and 
in  that  way  check  the  force  of  the  current.  Dams  constructed  in  this  way,  with  a  curved  or  inclined 
apron  either  of  stone  or  wood,  are  called  rolling  dams.  When  the  foundation  is  upon  rock,  it  is  cheaper 
aiid  better  to  make  the  dam  without  an  apron,  the  water  falling  directly  upon  the  ledge.  The  slope  of 
tbe  upstream  face  of  the  dam  in  this  case,  is  made  at  an  inclination  of  2^  or  8  horizontal  to  1  vertical, 
in  order  that  the  tendency  of  water  passing  over  it  may  be  to  press  it  down  upon  the  foundation  than  to 
displace  it  In  timber  dams,  the  most  usual  form  is  to  place  main  timbers  perpendicular  to  the  face  of 
tbe  dam  and  at  the  inclination  of  the  face,  in  frames  or  sections  from  3  to  8  feet  apart,  these  firames 
consisting  of  inolined  timbers  blocked  upon  each  other.  The  foot  of  the  timbers  being  bolted  securely 
to  the  ledge,  the  face  being  formed  by  thick  planks  treenailed  upon  the  outer  timber,  the  slope  is  then 
loaded  wiSi  graveL  In  some  cases  the  upper  timber  is  inclined,  and  the  lower  timbers  placed  hoii* 
tontal. 

Dims  constructed  of  masonry  are  laid  full  in  cement,  or  dry,  with  a  sheet  piling  of  brick  or  stone 
laid  m  cement,  on  the  upstream  face.  Their  forms  are  various,  but  they  should  be  of  sufficient  section 
to  resist  the  pressure  of  the  water,  for  calculation  of  which,  see  Walls. 

In  an  dams  for  permanent  purposes,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  they  should  be  well  secured 
at  the  bottom,  to  prevent  the  water  passing  beneath  the  structure.  This  is  tisually  effected  by  sheet 
piHng  of  plank  or  masonry  on  the  upper  face,  and  to  prevent  any  wash  at  the  wings,  the  spiling  is  ex- 
tended into  the  banks  at  the  sides,  or  in  case  of  rock,  connected  with  it 

Temporaiy  dams  are  often  made  of  crib- work  floated  into  the  stream  and  loaded,  gravel  being  thrown 
00  tbe  upper  ade  to  make  them  tight  By  felling  of  trees  across  the  stream  and  filling  in  with  branches, 
«traw,  tcpf  and  earth,  a  temporary  purpose  may  fc  served. 

Of  the  obstructions  caused  by  dams,  the  height  to  which  the  water  is  raised  by  such  structures,  see 
Htdsauucs. 

DADO.    A  term  for  tbe  die  or  plane  face  of  a  pedestal,    'fhe  dado  employed  in  the  interior  of  build« 
isgi  ia  a  continuous  pedestal,  with  a  plinth  and  base  moulding,  and  a  cornice  or  dado  moulding  sur- 
BMNmting  the  die. 
DAMASQUINE.    A  term  applied  to  ornamental  work  of  gold  or  silver,  incmsted  on  iron  or  steeL 
DAMPER.     A  valve  placed  in  a  chimney,  to  diminish  the  draught  when  the  heat  is  too  intense. 
DERRICK.     A  species  of  crane  for  tbe  raising  of  heavy  weights,  &c.    It  differs  from  the  crane 
properly  so  designated,  in  that  the  boom  or  arm  is  movable.    It  is  chiefiy  applied  in  constructions, 
vbOst  the  crane  may  be  considered  a  fixture  for  workshops,  foundries  and  warehouses.    Fig.  1082  rep- 
resents the  common  form  of  derrick,  used  for  the  setting  of  small  stone,  in  this  particular  example,  as  the 
building  of  the  Dir  Dock  in  Brooklyn,     Its  construction  will  be  easily  understood  firom  the  figure.   The 
iBsst  is  sapported  m  its  upright  position  by  radial  guys,  made  fast  severally  to  posts  set  finally  in  the 
ground.    1  ne  weight  to  be  raisea  is  attached  to  the  lowest  block,  which  is  suspended  by  means  of  another 
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block  to  the  end  of  the  boom.  The  rope  passes  over  a  pnUey  or  shear  in  or  on  the  boom,  and  thenoe 
over  another  near  the  top  of  the  mast,  thence  pasang  down  parallel  to  the  mast,  it  is  attached  to  a  bar- 
rel or  dmm,  and  can  be  taken  np  or  let  ont  by  means  of  a  geer  and  pinion  and  crank,  thereby  raisiDg 
or  lowering  the  weight.  The  boom  can  be  raised  or  lowered  by  means  of  the  rope  at  the  bottom  of  die 
mast,  which  is  pass^  two  or  three  times  ronnd  a  small  fixed  cylinder,  and  is  united  to  the  end  of  the 
boom  by  a  system  of  blocks.  By  the  slacking  of  this  rope,  the  boom  may  be  lowered  whilst  the  wdg^ 
is  suspended,  which  enables  the  workmen  to  take  np  the  stone  at  one  distance  from  the  mast,  and  lay  it 
at  another  more  remote.  The  machine  is  swung  into  position  by  a  small  rope  attached  to  the  end  of  tfas 
boom  or  to  the  weight  itself 


Fig.  1031,  represents  SaTage*s  Derrick  as  improved  by  Mr.  McAlpine,  and  used  at  the  Brooklyn  Dry 
Dock  for  the  laying  of  the  heaviest  stone.  It  differs  somewhat  in  its  arrangement  from  the  simple  ma- 
chine already  described.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  hook  for  the  suspension  of  the  weight,  is  supported  by 
two  blocks.    By  tracing  tlie  position  of  tlie  rope  No.  1,  it  will  be  seen  that  by  it  the  right  hand  one  of 
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these  blocks  can  be  raised  or  lowered  by  means  of  the  crank,  pinion,  geer  and  baiTel.  No.  1  of  the 
enb^  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  boom ;  in  a  similar  way,  the  led  hand  block  is  raised  by  rope  No.  2. 
Thus  it  win  be  seen  that  by  the  winding  np  of  rope  No.  1  on  the  barrel,  amotion  upwards  and  ontwards 
iftgiTen  to  the  suspended  weight,  whereas  by  the  winding  np  of  No.  2,  the  weight  is  raised  upwards  and 


SoALB.~«feels:lindi. 

awards^  Again,  if  rope  No.  1  alone  be  slackened,  the  weight  is  lowered  and  tends  inwards,  and  again  if 
Koi  2  be  d^ened,  the  weight  is  lowered    outwardly  ;    by  these  means  the  stone  may  be  d^oSted  at 
toy  spot  wi^un  reaich  of  the  boom. 
DISC  ENGINE.    See  EMcmnr. 
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DISTILLATION.  The  evaporatioxi  and  snbseqnent  oondensalion  of  liquids  and  even  solids.  The 
yessel  nsed  for  generating  the  vapor  if  of  large  size  is  called  a  still.  Distillation  as  carried  on  by  the 
chemist  is  nsnally  by  means  of  rOortt,  and  the  vessel  that  receiyes  the  distilled  matter  is  called  areonW; 
this  is  perhaps  the  most  simple  method  of  distilling.  The  distillation  of  coal  in  the  mannfactute  of  illa- 
minadng  gas  is  condncted  in  cast-iron  retorts,  and  is  an  example  of  this  form  of  distillation. 

There  are  two  distinct  operations  in  the  production  of  ardent  spirits.  The  one  is  the  conversion  of 
certain  vegetable  principles  into  alcohol,  the  other  the  separation  of  the  alcohol  from  othef  sabstancet 
with  which  it  is  necessarily  blended  in  its  production.  The  vegetable  principle  which  is  essential  to  the 
formation  of  alcohol  is  sugar,  and  this  is  sometimes  nsed  directly,  as  when  molasses  and  like  prodacts  an 


^^ 


subjected  to  immediate  fermentation,  or  it  is  indirectly  obUuned  by  subjecting  amylaceous  grains  to  cer- 
tain processes  by  which  the  starch  they  contain  is  fint  converted  into  sugar,  and  the  sugar  aflerwuds 
alcoholized.  For  this  latter  purpose,  Uie  various  grains  are  subjected  to  the  operation  of  broisng  or 
nuuMng^  and  infused  under  constant  agitation  in  a  proper  quantity  of  water  in  the  mash  tua  In  this 
"way  the  vxuh  is  obtamed  which  is  run  into  the  fermenting  vats,  where  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of 
yeast,  it  is  subjected  to  the  process  of  fermentation  which  requires  from  6  to  12  daya^  the  term  vaiying 
with  the  mass  of  liquid  and  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere.  As  the  fermentation  progresses^  the  wash 
attenuates ;  as  this  attenuation  reacnes  the  maximum,  the  wash  is  drawn  into  the  still  and  subjected  to 
heat,  the  spirit  or  more  volatile  matter  passing  over  first,  is  condensed  in  the  worm,  and  yields  spiiit. 
In  general,  the  wash  is  first  subjected  to  distillation,  from  which  a  weak  spirit  is  obtained,  then  this 
spirit  is  re- distilled  from  which  proof  spirits  are  obtained,  the  stronger  spirits  being  the  most  volatile, 
being  the  first  to  pass  over. 

Of  stills  there  are  almost  an  endless  variety,  differing  not  in  essential  principles  bat  in  detail  We 
instance  one  of  the  earliest  improved  stills,  that  invented  by  Corty,  and  afterwsurds  much  simplified  by 
Messrs.  Shears  &  Sons. 

Fig.  1088  is  a  representation  of  this  still :  A  being  the  body  of  the  still  into  which  the  wash  is  pot ; 
B  is  the  still  head ;  G  C  C  are  three  plates  of  copper  fitted  into  the  upper  part  of  the  boxes  D  D  D, 
which  are  kept  at  a  regulated  temperature  by  water  being  conducted  over  their  oviter  suifaoe,  by  metni 
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cf  Aepipe  £  and  the  distributiDg  pipes  G  G  6.  The  spirit  vapor  then  rising  from  the  body  of  the  still 
meets  a  check  at  the  lorwest  plate  C,  bj  reason  of  the  cookess  occasioned  bj  tibe  water;  this  condenses 
flie  grosser  part  of  the  vapor  and  throws  it  back,  -whilst  the  lighter  proceeds  on  to  the  second  pUte  C, 
vhere  a  further  coolness  condenses  another  portion  of  the  vapor,  leaving  a  much  purer  spirit  to  encoun- 
ter the  increased  coohiess  at  the  third  plate  C.  Here  the  last  separation  takes  place ;  the  aqueous  and 
oleaginoas  particles  being  unable  to  sustain  the  temperature  maintained,  fall  back  condensed,  and  only  - 
a  yeiy  strong  spirit  passes  over  in  the  gooseneck.  By  means  of  the  cock  F,  in  the  pipe  E,  the  supply 
of  water  to  the  boxes  D  can  be  Yerj  exactly  regulated ;  and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  the  temperature 
can  be  very  accurately  adjusted.  If  the  temperature  of  the  upper  box  be  kept  at  174°,  for  example, 
the  alcoholic  vapor  which  passes  over  will  oe  comprised  of  90  per  cent  of  pure  alcohol,  or  65  over 
proof;  but  with  a  temperature  of  194°  Fahr.  the  vapor  will  contain  only  66  per  cent,  pure  alcohol,  or 
30  per  cent  over  proof  a  is  a  screw-cap,  through  which  a  jet  of  steam  or  water  may  bo  sent  to  clear 
away  the  deposite,  which  otherwise  will  more  or  less  accumulate  on  the  upper  suriaces  of  tlie  plates  C. 
At  we  lower  end  of  the  worm-pipe  is  affixed,  by  means  of  the  brass  swivel-joint  screw  H,  a  gas  ap- 
paratus. The  peculiar  form  of  the  pipe  I  into  which  the  spirit  runs  from  Uie  worm,  causes  it  to  be 
filled  shortly  after  the  still  commences  working ;  whilst  the  other  branch  pipe  K  rises  to  some  height^ 
then  returns,  and  is  immersed  in  the  small  box  L  to  the  extent  of  about  two  inches  in  water.  The  gaa 
from  the  still  escapes  by  this  pi[)e  through  the  water,  as  the  pressure  can  be  but  trifling. 

It  is  held,  that  by  means  of  this  gas  apparatus  the  distillation  proceeds  in  a  partial  vacuum,  and  that 
thereby  there  is  a  ereat  economy  in  fuel  As  the  spirit  enters  the  Worm  at  so  much  lower  a  tempera- 
ture tmin  in  the  old  stills,  that  quantity  of  water  is  not  required  to  cool  the  spirit  vapor  as  would  bo 
otherwise. 

A  still  of  400  gallons  is  said  to  work  off  four  to  five  charges  in  the  day  of  twelve  hours ;  yielding  a 
spirit  on  an  average  of  85  per  cent  over  proof:  which,  for  rum,  is  considered  the  most  advantageous 
strength  to  run  it  at 

Fjg,  1034  is  another  arrangement  of  the  same  kind  of  still ;  being  the  addition  of  the  common  still  A 
to  the  patent  still  B.  In  this  case  the  contents  of  B  are  drawn  down  from  time  to  time  into  A,  and  that 
of  A  run  off  as  dunder ;  the  spirit  from  A  being  conducted  into  B.  One  fire  heats  both  stiUs ;  and  it  is 
itated  that  by  the  general  adaptation  and  arrangement  a  very  large  quantity  of  fine  spirit  is  produced 
bj  the  consumption  of  a  very  inconsiderable  amount  of  fuel. 


BlViHG-BELL.  A  box,  shaped  somewhat  like  a  bell,  and  usually  constructed  of  plate  iron,  intend* 
ed  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  a  person  to  descend  beneath  the  surface  of  the  water.  It  is  open  below, 
>od  is  lowered  into  the  water,  the  air  beneath  being  condensed  in  proportion  to  the  depth  to  which  it  is 
tank  beneath  the  surface.  To  give  sufficient  air-space  in  the  bell,  and  to  supply  firesh  air  for  the  pur- 
pose of  breathing  to  the  parties  within  it,  air  is  forced  in  from  above  through  a  flexible  tube  by  means 
of  aeoodensiiig  pump.  This  machine  is  extremely  valuable  in  setting  foundations  beneath  the  water, 
U'i  in  making  examinations  of  sunken  wrecks. 

DOCKING  SHIPS,  AppartOut  for.  The  Marine  railway.  The  slip,  Figs.  1039  to  1042,  consists  of 
three  timber  ways  laid  down  on  pues  or  on  the  firm  beach,  and  running  into  deep  water.  These  ways 
cany  t  rail,  on  which  work  the  trucks  or  rollers  of  the  carriage  or  frame  D  D.    This  carriage  or  frame 
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consists  of  three  strong  longitudinal  tracks,  secured  together  by  six,  seven,  or  more  movable  cross-p{eoe\ 
the  carriage  being  hauled  upon  the  ways  by  means  of  a  wheel  and  pinion,  capstan,  or  other  purchase. 
On  the  keel-beam  D  of  the  carriage,  blocks  are  laid  to  such  a  height  that  the  keel  of  the  vessel  may 
clear  the  ends  of  the  cross-pieces,  and  each  block  carries  four  rollers.  On  the  cross-pieces,  on  each  ride, 
are  laid  sliding  or  chock-blocks  F  F,  which  are  made  to  suit  the  rising  of  the  ship's  bottom,  and  an 
worked  backwards  and  forwards  on  the  cross-pieces  by  tackle.  They  are  also  secured  on  the  cross- 
pieces  by  a  rack  and  pawL  On  the  aflermost  oross-pieces  ore  also  two  shores  1 1,  which  turn  upon  a 
joint,  and  are  prevented  from  falling  outwards,  when  the  vessel  is  floating  on,  by  means  of  a  small 
chain. 

A  vessel  having  floated  on  to  the  slip,  the  sliding-blocks  are  adjusted  by  the  tackle  under  her  keel, 
tlie  tackle  being  taken  on  board  the  ehip^  and  hauled  tight.  By  this  means  the  sliding-blocks  are 
brought  into  the  proper  place,  and  the  pawls  fall  into  the  racks  on  the  cross-pieces,  and  wedge  the  vessel 
firmly  in.  The  iron  guides  at  her  forefoot  and  at  her  stem  are  also  hauled  up,  so  that  she  is  well 
secured  to  the  carriage.  Of  course,  the  carriage  being  inclined,  the  vessel  takes  first  the  foremost 
blocks,  but  the  others  are  gradually  adjusted,  and  as  the  carriage  is  hauled  up  the  slip,  the  vessel  takes 
the  remaining  slide-blocks  in  succession.  When  duly  prepared,  the  vessel  and  carriage  are  hauled  up 
the  slip  at  the  rate  of  from  2^  to  6  feet  per  minute.  The  power  employed  is  in  about  the  proportion  of 
six  men  to  every  hundred  tons. 

When  hauled  up,  the  vessel  is  shored  from  the  ground,  and  the  keel-beam  being  relieved  from  the 
weight  can  be  run  back  so  as  to  be  used  again.  It  should  be  observed,  that  during  the  hauling  up,  the 
carnage  is  prevented  from  falling  back  by  means  of  three  or  more  pawls  at  different  parts  of  the  fram- 
ing, working  on  the  rack  on  the  midway. 

The  launching  of  a  vessel  from  the  sUp  takes  place  very  easily,  by  putting  the  cross-pieces  and  chock- 
blocks  under  her  and  the  keel-beam. 

This  slip  admits  of  more  than  one  vessel  being  on  the  slip  at  the  same  time,  as  the  carriage  or  cndlt 
U  movable,  and  the  vessel,  when  ashore,  can  be  shored  up  in  the  usual  way. 


1041. 


1039L 


The  American  Marine  Railway,  or  the  Railway  Dock,  as  it  is  styled  in  the  patent.  The  plan  o«  oou- 
struction  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  J,  L.  Sullivan,  C  E. : — 

"  The  bottom  is  to  be  levelled  to  the  proper  slope.  The  foundation  piles  are  to  be  driven  in  four  lines ; 
the  two  inner  rows  near  to  each  other,  in  order  to  support  the  keel ;  the  two  outer  rows  to  come  under  ^ 
shores.    The  piles  to  be  cut  off  under  water  must  be  cut  off  in  the  exact  inclination  of  the  plane,  and  levd 
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with  each  other  transvereel^r.  The  neoessit^r  of  previously  marking  each  pile  separately,  on  every 
ride,  in  accordance  with  the  intended  inclination  of  the  ways,  led  to  the  invention  of  instruments  re- 
quirite  to  the  occasion. 

*'Ah  aerial  inclined  plane  parallel  to  that  intended  to  be  established  under  water  is  obtained  by  first 
fixinff  a  true  level  across  the  head  of  the  railway,  and  denoting  each  station  by  a  target,  the  staff  of 
vhiob  is  80  much  above  the  line  of  plane  as  will  biing  the  lower  end  of  the  aerial  plane  above  water ; 
targets,  having  each  a  staff  of  the  same  length,  being  next  applied,  and  nailed  to  the  outer,  and  some 
few  to  the  intennediate  piles,  will  exactly  incHcate  the  aerial  inclined  plane,  while  the  point  of  the 
staff  attached  to  the  pile  will  indicate  a  point  on  one  side  thereof  in  the  intended  plane  of  the 
foundation. 

"The  level  and  bevel  is  an  instrument  by  which  to  ascertain  every  other  point  on  the  sides  of  the  pile 
which  will  be  in  the  intended  inclined  plana    Fig.  1048. 

"The  <Hving-bdl  may  now  be  supposed  to  be  brought  over  the  pile,  and  as  much  of  this  as  it  will  take 
in  cat  ofl^  together  with  the  target  stafi^  still  leaving  the  lower  end.  This  cutting  is  repeated  till  the 
workmen  arrive  in  the  bell  to  the  bottom  of  the  stafl^  which  I'emains  a  little  below  the  last  rough 
cutting.  The  level  and  bevel  is  then  set  on :  this  consists  of  a  base-board,  with  a  post  arising  from  its 
centre  to  support  a  plumb-line  playing  in  a  cant  piece  having  a  centre  notch,  to  determine  whether  the 
base  is  level  transversely ;  and  as  this  base  is  at  the  same  angle  with  its  post  that  the  intended  plane  is 
to  a  perpendicular  line,  and  the  base  being  equally  thick,  its  under  side  also  indicates  a  parallel  plane, 
so  thkt^  being  secured  in  its  place,  the  distance  is  measured  by  compasses  from  the  ascertained  point  to 
the  base-board,  and  thence  to  every  point  in  the  circumference  of  the  pUe  that  is  also  in  the  intended 
pkine,  thus  marking  it  with  accuracy  for  cutting.  This  operation  being  the  same  for  each  pile,  it  results 
mat  every  one  must  be  truly  in  the  intended  inclined  plane,  ready  to  receive  the  frames  of  the  railway, 
which  are  floated  over,  and  sunk  down  to  their  places ;  or  a  plank  is  first  secured  upon  the  head  of  the 
piles,  upon  which  the  frames  are  successively  shd  down. 

•The  trwf  raiU  will,  in  point  of  slbo,  depend  upon  the  weight  they  are  to  bear.  They  must  of  course 
spread  a  sufficient  base  to  prevent  being  indented  into  tlie  wood  by  a  heavy  load.  The  two  middle 
rails,  and  the  rack  piece  for  the  pawls,  are  generally  cast  in  one ;  but  if  the  rails  are  to  be  of  rolled  iron, 
the  rack  will  be  separate.    The  pawls  prevent  the  ship  from  accidentally  running  back. 

"The  pressure  of  the  load  wul,  in  merchant  ships,  be  greater  forward  and  aft  than  at  midships, 
because  they  generally  become  a  little  hogged ;  provision  must  therefore  be  made  for  this  contingency, 
and  it  will  be  safe  to  suppose  cases  in  wh^  the  largest  class  of  ships  to  be  received  will  bear  all  their 
weight  on  the  first  10  feet  forward  and  the  last  10  feet  aft. 

"The  weight  of  a  ship  is  often  erroneously  stated  to  be  as  many  tons  as  she  measures  tons.  The  fact 
is,  that  when  laden  she  displaces  a  quantity  of  water  that  would  precisely  weigh  her  whole  weight, 
cargo  included;  and,  as  she  generally  carries  as  many  tons  as  her  measurement,  she  cannot,  when 
light,  weigh  as  many  tons  as  she  measures ;  she  weighs  only  as  much  as  the  water  she  then  displaces, 
and  that  will  be  m  accordance  with  the  weight  of  her  materials,  oak,  pine,  or  cedar.  Wherefore,  for 
cxphination,  I  shall  suppose  the  positive  weight  of  ships  to  be  one  half  of  their  nominal  tonnage. 

"  A  ship  of  war  will  oe  received  upon  a  railway  carriage  with  the  precautions  to  be  sul^quently 
explameo,  and  its  weight  distributed  equally  over  it  and  the  foundatioiL  The  tendency  of  au  ships 
being  to  acquire  some  curvature  of  keet  it  will  generally  be  injudicious  to  straighten  them  on  the  docK, 
as  they  will  resume  their  lines  on  being  again  put  afloat,  opening  thereby  the  upper  seams  or  butts.  To 
keep  ihe  ship,  when  taken  out  of  the  water,  in  precisely  the  same  shape  she  has  in  it,  the  curve  of  the 
keel  must  be  ascertained,  and  the  keel-blocks  be  made  to  conform  thereto. 

'^lomeaeure  the  curvature  of  ihe  keel  we  have  devised  an  instrument,  consisting  simply  of  a  bar, 
su^)ended  at  each  end  by  a  graduated  chaiiu  This  bar,  being  long  enough  to  reach  across  the  ship,  is 
passed  under  and  across  her  centre  at  every  five  or  ten  feet,  when  the  graduations  on  the  chains  will 
show  the  difference  of  depth  at  every  pomt  of  contact  from  stem  to  stem.  For  merchantmen  this 
precaution  will  not  generally  be  necessary. 

"A  ship  of  500  tons  measurement  will  exert  a  pressure  of  250  tons,  and  we  have  supposed  the  whole 
of  this  may  have  to  be  borne  by  the  two  extremities  of  the  carriage,  or  by  10  feet  at  each  end.  The 
axles,  therefore,  are  at  the  extremities,  but  nearest  to  each  other.  But  as  steamboats  will  bear  heaviest 
m  the  middle,  the  axles  must  be  near  in  the  centre  also,  for  their  support 

"The  axles  will  be  two  feet  apart  in  the  first  10  feet  Five  axles  will  have  to  bear  125  tons,  or  2(S 
tons  each;  the  bearings  and  wheels  12}  tons.  The  axles  of  the  New  York  Dock  are  8  inches  diameter, 
and  the  square  of  the  section  is  7.071  inches.  The  bearings  are  close  to  the  wheels  in  which  the  axles 
are  fixed 

"  The  ttrength  of  the  rail  is  deduced  from  experiments,  from  which  it  resulted  that  a  rail  of  1 
sqoare  iodi  would  be  ample ;  but  a  rail  of  1  inch  is  too  narrow  to  be  jfavorable  to  the  duration  of  the 
wheels. 

"The  central  axles  of  the  New  York  Dock  weigh  but  about  1  ton,  and  would  together  suspend 
9,300  tons. 

"The  friction  of  the  axles  should  be  relieved  by  the  intervention  of  brass  bearings,  as  usual  in 


"  The  tide  axles  will  sometimes  have  a  proportionate  share  of  the  ship*s  weight  to  sustain ;  though  she 
win  ordmarily  be  prevented  from  inclining  on  one  side  or  the  other  by  the  a^/uetinff-aerew  placed  at  the 
•0^  of  the  shear-shores ;  yet  it  is  necessary  to  guard  against  the  force  of  high  winds,  and  the  weight 
vhich  a  hogged  ship  may  sometimes  throw  on  the  centre  shores,  before  she  is  eased  d(fwn  at  midships 
^  the  screws,  if  intended  to  be  straightened.    (Fig.  1045  i) 

"  The  carriage  is  combined  in  a  very  strong  maimer,  though  it  appears  to  be  rather  a  light  structure 
for  the  purpose.  In  its  construction  the  implement  called  the  dowelling-bit  is  of  great  and  essential  use. 
fSee  Fix.  1048.) 
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"  The  dowell  is  a  cylinder  of  some  hard  wood,  generally  lignum-vits,  which  is  one  half  inserted  ink 
c>ne,  the  other  half  into  the  other  timber,  where  a  Joint  is  to  be  made  of  tlieir  surfaces,  which  the  doweU 
prevents  from  moving  or  sliding  on  each  other.  The  ^ouge  and  the  screw,  perceived  on  reference  to 
Fig.  1055,  are  also  improvements.  An  auger  hole,  a  little  smaller  than  the  screw  of  the  bit,  being  first 
bored,  the  thread  will  cause  the  bit  to  advance  as  fast  as  the  chisel  and  gouge  can  conveniently  cut, 
and  thus  the  whole  labor  is  confined  to  turning  it. 

"  The  instrument  now  makes  it  easy  to  dowell  the  frames  of  a  ship,  the  knees  to  the  timbers,  tb 
waterways  to  the  beams,  the  thick  stuff  of  the  wales  to  each  other,  and  generally  to  bind  the  ship  1)y  « 
lolid  connection  of  wood. 


1030. » 


**  By  means  of  irons  and  the  dowell,  the  crost-iiet  are  secured  to  the  sills  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make 
it  impossible  that  the  carriage  should  spread ;  and  by  thus  tying  the  sides  to  the  centre,  the  cross-tim- 
bers convert  the  oblique  force  of  the  shores  into  verticial  pressure ;  and  care  is  taken  in  every  instance 
that  a  wheel  shall  stand  directly  under  the  hose  of  every  shore. 

"The  shear^hores  (Fig.  1045)  have  a  form  which  gives  them  great  stability  in  then* places,  and  an- 
swers other  purposes  to  be  mentioned ;  they  are  l^es  in  hollow  coin  blocks^  either  of  wood  or  iron, 
divided  across  the  middle  of  the  hollow  by  a  partition,  which  serves  to  hinge  the  two  legs  of  contiguous 
shears.  There  is  thus  a  continuity  of  solid  material  from  the  side  of  the  ship  to  the  foundation,  from 
the  moment  she  ceases  to  float  till  she  is  high  and  dry. 

*'  The  shear-shore  screws  will  sometimes  hiftve  the  important  office,  when  ships  are  old  and  tender,  of 
taking  a  good  share  of  the  weight  of  the  ship's  side,  and  distributing  it  along  the  carriage  side,  taking  it 
off  from  the  floor  timber-heads,  futtocks,  ana  beam-ends,  where  ships  are  most  liable  to  be  weak. 

"  The  bilge  levers  (Fig.  1046)  are  levers  of  the  second  class.  One  end  is  lodged  fixedly  on  the  centra 
sill  of  the  carriage,  while  the  other  end  is  hove  up  between  the  legs  of  the  shear-shores  by  a  windlass 
placed  within  them.  The  moving  end  is  guided  m  a  slot  of  the  prop,  and  sustained,  when  up  to  contact 
with  the  bilge,  by  means  of  an  iron  pin  passing  through  the  cheeks  of  the  prop. 
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"The  cradle  thus  formed  by  the  bilge  levers  it  is  evident  wiU  fit  every  attccessive  ve^el  equally  ioell^ 
tod  may  thtis  be  removed  singly,  and  replaced  as  the  work  progresses ;  and  as  they  require  to  be 
hauled  up  with  considerable  force,  nothing  can  be  desired  more  convenient  than  these  shears. 

"The  common  keel-blocks  are  of  course  placed  between  the  cross-ties,  and  are  of  such  height  as  to 
allow  ample  room  for  the  shipwright  to  work  under  the  flat  of  the  bottom,  standing  between  and  on  the 
cross-timbers.  But  the  bottoms  of  the  keel  will  sometimes  have  to  be  repaired.  To  accomplish  this 
end,  the  instrument  called  the  lifting-plane  has  been  devised,  (Fig.  1046.)  In  the  operation  of  this  ma- 
chine, two  wedges  are  forced  on  by  percussion ;  blows  from  opposite  sides  being  simultaneously  given, 
with  the  combined  strength  of  a  considerable  number  of  men,  when  the  resistance  renders  it  requisite. 

*•  The  lifting-planes  are  composed  of  six  pieces  of  timber,  and  for  the  navy  may  be  made  of  cast-iron, 
or  of  wood  tAced  with  iron.  To  make  them,  let  us  suppose  a  block  4  feet  long,  and  16  inches  square, 
halved  horizontally,  and  each  face  of  the  cut  marked  lengthwise,  and  then  shaped  into  two  similar 
planes  inclined  in  opposite  directions.  Tlie  two  planes  are  then  divided  from  each  other  by  a  bar  oi 
utMi,  let  in  edgewise  till  its  edge  is  flush  with  the  upper  ends  of  the  two  planes,  in  order  to  guide  the 
wedfes.  Now  let  the  upper  half  be  placed  in  its  original  relation  to  the  under  one,  (over  it,)  and  there 
will  be  space  for  two  wedges,  pointing  in  opposite  directions  parallel  to  each  other,  separated  by  the 
bar  of  iron  before  mentioned.  The  planes  being  eight,  all  at  the  same  an^le  of  inclination,  the  upper 
block, 'with  whatever  may  be  upon  it,  will  be  lifted  perpendicularly  bv  driving  the  wedgea  These  re- 
quire heavy  blows,  and  for  this  purpose  battering-rams,  swung  each  between  two  Ses  of  men,  are 
necessary.  (Fig.  1046.) 

"In  practice,  one  of  these  machines  placed  near  a  keel-block  is  easily  made  to  take  the  pressure  from 
it  by  the  least  degree  of  lifting,  and  thus  several  machines  may  be  applied,  so  as  even  to  take  away  all 
the  common  blo&s,  and  they  themselves  may  be  readily  withdrawn  and  shifted  in  position,  so  as  to 
allow  the  bottom  of  the  keel  to  be  got  at  for  coppering,  shoeing,  or  renewing ;  and  when  done,  the  com- 
mon blocks  are  to  be  replaced.  To  do  this,  when  a  ship  is  hove  down,  her  keel  must  be  hove  com- 
pleteW"  out  of  water. 

"The  chain  and  compound  windlass  by  which  the  ship  is  hauled  out  is  an  expensive  and  essential 
part  of  the  machine. 

**  The  power  to  draw  up  a  ship  of  500  tons,  weighing,  as  before  assumed,  one  half  the  same  number 
of  tons,  18  now  to  be  considered.  From  the  experiments  made  in  different  places,  the  weight  which 
the  chain  must  bear  is  40,320  lbs.,  or  18  tons. 

"  The  chain  of  a  marine  railway  must  be,  however,  exposed  to  accidental  stress  beyond  this  calcula- 
tion. It  has  to  ply  around  a  ratchet-wheel,  and  anunal  force  is  often  irregular.  A  steam-engine  would 
therefore  be  the  best. 

"The  shape  of  the  chain,  in  order  to  give  it  a  degree  of  strength  proportionate  to  the  material,  is  ol 
importance,  as  it  has  to  bear  the  stress  of  turning  around  the  ratchet-wheel  of  the  windlass. 

**  The  windlass  is  also  so  geered  as  to  adapt  it  to  the  power  of  a  few  horses.  When  they  travel  in  a 
walk  the  ship  moves  up  the  plane  about  8  feet  a  minute,  and  she  is  completely  up  in  less  than  two 
hours.  Four  horses  are  a  sufficient  force  for  a  ship  of  600  tons.  The  horses  work  m  the  second  story 
of  a  small  building ;  the^  are  attached  to  bars  14  feet  in  length,  proceeding  from  an  upright  shaft,  on 
the  lower  part  of  which  is  a  bevel-wheel  communicating  with  the  rest  of  the  geer. 

*  The  end  of  the  chain  is  strongly  fastened  to  the  centre  of  the  carriage,  with  branches  passing  obliquely 
to  the  sides,  so  that  the  whole  must  move  equally,  and  at  once. 

"  The  reversal  of  the  draught  at  will  is  an  essential  provision,  in  order  to  draw  the  carriage  out  to  the 
extremity  of  the  ways,  to  which  its  own  gravity  would  not  certainly  carry  it,  because  to  be  able  to  give 
the  carriage  such  a  position  as  to  afford  just  water  enough  for  the  ship  to  ground  on  the  upper  blod^  is 
indispensable.  To  be  able  to  refloat  the  ship,  should  she  happen  by  oad  management  to  ground  other- 
wise than  on  the  centre  of  the  carriac^e,  may,  if  on  a  falling  tide,  be  of  g^eat  consec[uence ;  we  must 
therefore  have  the  readiest  means  of  (hawing  the  carriage  down  the  ways.  With  this  view,  the  chain, 
after  passing  the  haul-up  wheel,  is  led  to  another  ratchet  with  reversed  teeth,  and  thence  down  along  in 
a  trunk  by  8ie  centre  timber  of  the  ways  till  near  theur  extremity ;  there  it  turns  around  a  large  and 
strong  shirer,  and  fastens  about  20  feet  from  the  end  of  the  carriage,  which  the  chain  follows,  when 
drawn  up,  it  being  supported  on  rollers.  The  reversed  movement,  of  course,  draws  the  carriage  down 
till  it  touches  the  stop-block  at  the  outer  end  of  tlie  railway.  The  chain  is  thus  disposed  of  without 
manual  hhor.  The  connection  of  the  second  ratdiet  with  the  first  is  by  intervening  geer,  so  that  they 
move  alike. 

•*  The  ship  in  descending  requires  a  controlling  power,  that  she  may  not  acquire  momentum,  and 
iDjiire  the  carriage  by  veloaty.  The  friction  for  Siis  purpose  is  produced  by  means  of  an  iron  wheel 
on  the  upright  waft,  placed  just  below  the  floor.  An  iron  band  is  made  to  clasp  thisVheel  by  the  aid 
of  a  powerful  lever.    This  is  found  to  be  quite  sufficient,  and  very  convenient 

"  The  manner  of  receiving  a  ship  is  this : — she  is  brought  between  the  wharfs  of  the  dock,  head  on ; 
the  carriage  is  drawn  down  under  her,  and  perhaps  up  a  little,  till  her  forefoot  grounds  on  the  forward 
block,  and  as  ships  ^cnerall^  draw  more  water  aft  tnan  forward,  she  is  nearly  aground  aft  also ;  the 
bead-shores  are  apphed,  she  is  then  moored  up  a  few  feet,  until  she  is  ascertained  to  touch  aft  also ;  the 
shores  are  now  all  applied  and  8ecm*ed,  and  me  bilge  levers  are  hove  up  to  their  bearing ;  she  is  now 
ready  to  rise  into  the  light  and  air. 

**  The  wheels  or  sheaves  running  on  the  rails  are  made  small,  because  it  is  an  object  to  keep  the 
carriage  low,  that  we  may  not  have  to  extend  the  ways  further  than  is  necessary  to  get  the  desired 
depth  of  water  on  the  carriage 

"  Hub  structure,  it  is  to  be  observed,  is  only  accessible  for  repairs  by  the  diving-belL  In  all  places 
exposed  to  the  worms  the  timber  must  be  coppered,  unless  the  white  gum  tree  is  found  to  be  unassaila- 
ble, as  some  have  represented.** 

At  New  York  there  is  also  a  company  called  the  New-York  Screw-Dock  Company,  to  whow  helome 
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the  screw-dock,  and  the  hydro- 
Btatic  Bcrew-dock,  which  is  an  im- 
proved form  of  the  invention,  and 
with  hydrostatic  power  brought 
to  bear  as  the  lifting  force. 

The  screw-dock  in  general 
principle  and  form  is  the  same  as 
the  hydraulic  screw-dock.  The 
vessel  in  the  screw-dock  is  float- 
ed on  to  a  timber  platform,  which 
platform  is  suspended  from  strong 
mainway  pieces  of  beams  on  each 
side,  laid  on  the  quay  walls,  by 
eight  suspending  screws  four  and 
a  half  inches  in  diameter.  The 
platform  is  capable  of  being  sunk 
about  ten  feet  below  the  surface 
of  the  water,  to  receive  the  ship. 

This  platform  has  several  shores 
on  its  surface,  which  were  brought 
to  bear  equally  on  the  vessel's 
bottom,  to  prevent  her  from  cant- 
ing over  on  being  raised  out  of 
the  water.  About  thirty  men 
were  employed  in  working  this 
apparatus,  who,  by  the  combined 
power  of  the  lever,  wheel  and 
pinion,  and  screw,  succeeded,  in 
the  course  of  half  an  hour,  in 
raising  the  platform,  laden  with 
a  vessel  of  200  tons  burden,  to 
the  surface  of  the  water,  where 
she  remained  high  and  dry,  sus- 
pended between  the  wooden 
frames. 

In  a  dock  at  Baltimore,  of  this 
kind,  the  platform  is  suspended 
by  forty  screws  of  about  five 
inches  in  diameter. 

Tke  Hydrostatic  Screw-Dock  is 
a  shp  abutting  on  the  shore,  with 
a  suspended  keel,  allowing  the 
vessel  to  be  raised  up  vertically, 
instead  of  being  drawn  up  on  an 
incline,  as  in  the  shp  and  the  ma- 
rine railway.  It  consists  of  two 
outer  and  parallel  ranges  of  piling, 
each  beanng  a  way  at  the  top, 
from  which  are  suspended  chains, 
to  which  are  slung  transverse 
bearers  or  swing  oeams,  over 
wliich  the  vessel  to  be  docked 
floats;  and  having  arrived  over 
this  moveable  platform  or  grating, 
the  chains  are  raised  by  means  of 
a  hydrostatic  press,  and  the  ves- 
sel brought  to  the  level  of  the 
permanent  way.  The  means  by 
which  the  apparatus  is  worked 
are  ingenious,  ana  constitute  the 
chief  merit  of  the  application. 

The  dimensions  of^the  dock  are 
about  165  feet  long  internally, 
and  85  feet  wide.  The  distance 
from  the  outside  of  one  mainway 
to  tlie  outside  of  the  other  is  51 
feet.  Tlie  mainways  abut  on  the 
land,  and  run  about  38  feet  be- 
yond the  head  of  the  dock  on  to 
the  land,  resting  on  a  solid  quay 
of  masonry,  to  which  they  are 
bolted  down,  and  which  supports 
3ie  machinery. 
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We  shall  first  describe  the  ccmstmction  of  the  two  parallel  mainwaya.  These  ways  (B  B,  Fig^ 
lOM  to  1069)  are  placed  35  feet  apart^  and  each  consists  of  a  row  of  double  piles  A  A,  with  every 
pair  placed  obliquely;  thus,  A.  The  piles  are  of  the  best  Georgia  pine,  66  feet  long  and  20  inches 
M^oare,  with  iron  shoes,  and  with  their  heads  mortised  into  the  mainway  pieces,  and  bolted  together 
with  1^-inch  bolts.  The  divergence  of  the  double  piles  from  the  perpendicular  is  about  3  feet  at  the 
lowest  extremity.  The  piles  in  the  longitudinal  direction  of  the  ways  are  placed  4  feet  8  inches  apart. 
Hie  depth  of  water  at  the  site  of  the  dock  is  40  feet,  needing  no  excavation ;  and  the  piles  are  driven 
mto  the  foundation  soil  about  8^  feet  -  Some  of  the  pQes  are  further  apart  than  others,  depending  upon 
eircQiustances  and  contingencies,  but  the  g^eral  distance  is  about  4  feet  8  inches.  The  total  number  of 
pairs  of  piles  in  each  way  is  about  29,  making  a  total  of  116  piles.    (Fig,  1060.) 

The  mamways  B  B  are,  as  already  mentioned,  scarfed  or  mortisea  on  to  the  top  of  the  double  piles, 
•od  secured  by  iron  l^-inch  bolts,  Figs.  1060,  and  1061.    Each  mainway  is  182  feet  in  length,  and  is 

fDnned  of  Oeoigia  pine  logs,  placed  five  together  ,  and  bolted  together  by  the  same  bolts  which 

secure  the  heads  of  the  piles.  These  ways  are  about  4  feet  10  inches  broad  and  2  feet  10  inches  thick. 
ThroQ^  the  mainways,  passages  are  left  for  the  suspending  chains.  At  the  end  of  the  mainways  are 
cbocks  Z  to  prevent  vessels  from  slipping  off 

On  each  mainway,  again,  are  mamside  straps  EE,  fig.  1060,  being  double,  and  each  composed  of 
three  pieces  of  Georgia  pine,  the  centre  about  a  foot  thick,  and  the  others  about  8  inches,  making  a  total 
height  of  2  feet  4  inches,  and  a  breadth  of  about  a  foot  The  mainside  straps  stand  about  10  inches 
apart^  and  are  secured  together  by  strong  bolts  and  sauare  trenails  of  locust-wood  z*  The  straps  are 
134  feet  in  length.  The  side  straps  are  secured  to  the  cylinder  0,  by  side  straps  of  wrought-iron,  82 
feet  in  length  and  a  foot  broad,  bolted  in,  and  fastened  to  the  side  rods  h  of  the  cylinder  by  a  large  gib 
t,  Fig.  1062.    On  each  mainside  strap  are  two  ratchet-plates  and  pawls,  hereafter  to  be  described. 

At  every  6  feet  4  inches  in  the  mainside  straps,  a  wrought-iron  croes-bar  or  distance  piece  I  is  fixed 
m,  which  is  an  eye  or  box  ti,  to  receive  the  head  of  the  suspending  chain  k.  This  head  consists  of  a 
•crew  m,  secured  by  a  nut,  which  regulates  the  height  of  each  swinging  beam  so  as  to  fit  the  keel  of  the 
vesseL  From  the  screw  m  a  chain  k  descends,  passing  between  the  mainside  straps,  mainways,  and 
the  spaces  between  the  piles,  and  terminating  m  a  wrought-iron  linkhead  and  cross-bar  o,  sustaining 
the  transverse  bearers  or  swinging  beams  p.    The  chains  are  each  about  24  feet  long. 

Between  the  two  mainways  B,  Fig.  1061,  han^  the  platform  of  swinging  beams,  suspended  by  the 
chains  Ar,  which  run  over  the  sheaves  n.  The  mamways  are  85  feet  apart  and  the  swinging  beams  p 
44  feet  long,  consisting  each  of  a  double  beam  about  7  inches  apart  The  beam  is  of  a  flat  triangular 
form,  made  up  of  lar^e  1(m^  fastened  together  by  six  iron  straps.  The  pairs  of  swinging  beams  are 
twenty  in  number,  and  each  single  beam  is  of  oak,  about  15  inches  broad,  8  feet  8  inches  deep  m  tb»  centre, 
and  18  inches  at  the  ends.  Efush  pair  of  swinging  beams  is  suspended  by  a  chain  k  at  each  end.  On 
the  centre  of  the  swinging  beam  is  a  keel-blodc  to,  8  feet  long,  2  feet  broad,  and  10  inches  deep,  to  re- 
ceive the  keel  of  the  vesseL  In  it  are  boltheads  also  to  receive  blocks-tackle  y,  for  managing  the  chock- 
Uocks  t  On  every  second  swinging  beam  is  a  traverse  frame  q,  raised  on  six  short  bearers.  On  this 
traverse  frame  is  a  ratchetrplate  x^  mto  which  a  pawl  ialls  from  the  chock-blocks.  On  the  ratchet-plate 
rests  the  chock-block  t,  5  feet  3  inches  high,  4  feet  10  inches  broad,  and  18  inches  thick.  These  chock- 
blocks  support  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  and  are  moved  backwards  and  forwards  on  the  swinging  beam 
by  Uocks  and  tackle  y  z.   This  tackle  it  will  be  seen  works  both  ways,  and  is  also  afilixed  to  the  pawl  x. 

On  the  quay  or  landside  is  the  engine-house  and  pump-room,  in  which  is  the  machinery  of  a  6-horse 
power  steam-engine  for  workmg  the  hydrostatic  press.  In  it  is  a  tubular  boiler  A  *,  much  like  a  loco- 
motive boiler,  15  feet  long,  8  feet  broad,  and  6  ieet  8  inches  high,  with  steam-pipe  B  *  communicating 
with  the  horizontal  cylinder  0  *  and  valve-box  B  *,  which  lie'  p^allel  to  the  boner.  This  piston  carries 
a  coDDectin^  rod  £  *,  which  sets  in  motion  the  mainshaft  F  *  at  right  angles,  and  in  the  direction  of  the 
mainways,  by  which  four  cranks  G*  G*  are  worked,  each  of  which  has  a  pair  of  pumps  attached.  Each 
pair  of  pumps  has  a  separate  cistern  in  the  tank  N  *,  which,  instead  of  water,  is  fillea  with  a  fluid  com- 
posed of  ec^ual  parts  oi  water  and  sJcohol,  to  prevent  freezing  in  the  winter  months.  These  are  the 
pomps  which  produce  the  pressure  within  the  hydrostatic  cylinders  C  0.  The  diameter  of  the  smaller 
pomps  is  1  incn,  and  of  the  larfi'er  pumps  2  inches,  and  each  set  of  pumps  has  its  respective  stop-valves 
for  letting  on  and  off  to  the  hydrostatic  cylinders  0  0,  so  that  one  or  more  may  be  worked  at  pleasure. 

Ftom  the  main-shaft  power  is  also  obtained  for  fleeting  back  the  ram,  by  means  of  a  pinion  H  *  set 
Ji  geer  on  the  wheel  J  *  by  a  clutch  I  ♦.  The  wheel  J  *  is  on  a  paraUel  shaft  k  ♦,  carrying  a  pmion 
K  *,  from  which  a  bevel-wheel  M  *  takes  the  motion  at  right  angles  to  another  shaft  M  *,  on  which  are 
the  two  pinions  LL,  Fig.  1062,  whi<^  turn  the  bevel- wheels  I  of  the  parallel  Bcrewsjj  of  the  hydrosta- 
tic ram,  so  that  the  power  is  brought  to  the  back  of  the  hydrostatic  cylinders. 

A  hydrostatic  cylmder  0,  Figs.  1060  and  1061,  is  attached  to  each  mainway,  secured,  as  already 
mentiooed,  by  its  side  rods  A  through  a  strong  gib  t  to  the  mainside  rods  R  The  apparatus  consists  of 
two  strong  wroi^htriron  parallel  side  rods  h  A,  44  feet  long  and  6  inches  diameter,  united  by  a  cross- 
head  df  4  feet  8  inches  long  and  2  feet  broad,  at  the  upper  end.  Within  this  framing  is  the  cylinder  0 
•ad  ram  D.  The  cylinder,  including  the  glands,  is  18  feet  long,  18  inches  internal  dmmeter,  and  2  feet 
Z  inches  external  diameter.  On  the  top  of  each  cylmder.  Fig.  1061,  are  pipes  o  *  communicating  with 
the  pump-room.  The  ram  or  plunger  is  1  foot  2  inches  diameter,  and  made  sufficiently  long  to  admit 
of  a  direct  motion  forward  of  15  feet  Hie  outer  end  is  fitted  with  a  collar  x  *  into  the  crosshead  d 
The  crosshead  4  Fig.  1061,  travels  backwards  and  forwards  by  means  of  rollers  «  on  a  cast-iron  way/, 
laid  OQ  the  mainways  B.  At  the  dock  end  the  mainside  rod  h  is  crossed  by  the  fleeting  shaft  M  *  from 
the  engine-room,  already  mentioned,  and  the  pinions  L,  on  which  work  the  wheels  I  of  screws  J,  secured 
^  a  box  K  to  ^ich  of  the  side  rods  A,  Fig.  1062.  At  the  extremity  the  side  rod  h  carries  a  roller  M 
and  handle  N. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  describe  the  process  of  taking  a  vessel  into  the  dock.    The  hydrostatic 
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engines  are  charged  with  water,  and  the  rams  D  forced  out  to  the  full  extent  of  their  stroke.  By  tbii 
means  the  mainstraps  E  are  drawn  towards  tlie  head  of  the  dock,  and  the  cradle  of  swinging  beami 
lifted  up,  so  as  to  allow  of  the  adjustment  of  the  keel-blocks  ww  and  chock-blocks  t,  and  of  the  swinging 
beams,  oy  means  of  the  adjusting-screws  m,  to  the  suspending  chains.  The  cylinders  are  then  dii> 
chaiged,  the  rams  fleeted  back,  the  pawls  loosed,  and  the  cradle  of  swinging  beams  sunk  again  hj  its 
own  weight,  the  mainstraps  being  checked  from  running  oyer  the  mainways  by  the  chocks  Z*.  It  will 
be  observed  that  the  cradle  may  be  stopped  at  any  required  depth  by  closing  the  escape-yalves,  and 
bv  lowering  the  pawls-bars  s  on  the  ratcnet-frames  r. 


The  vessel  to  be  repaired  is  then  floated  into  the  dock,  brought  over  the  keel-blocks,  and  the  hydr> 
■tatic  engines  and  pumps  set  to  work  until  sufficient  pressure  is  created  to  raise  the  swing  beams  up  to 
the  keeL  The  motion  is  then  stopped,  and  the  traverse  frames  q  and  chock-blocks  t  hauled  in  by  ths 
tackle  towards  the  centre  of  the  cradle,  so  as  to  take  a  uniform  bearing  under  the  body  of  the  vessd. 
When  they  have  done  so,  the  pawls  x  are  let  fall  on  the  rack  so  as  to  fix  them  in  their  places,  Fig.  1066. 
The  vessel  is  now  shored  up  and  the  engines  again  started,  when  hj  the  hydrostatic  pressure  the  rams 
are  forced  in  a  few  minutes  out  of  the  cylinders,  dragging  the  mainstraps  £,  which  take  the  chains 
along  with  them,  and  the  vessel  is  raised  on  the  cradle  of  swing  beams,  as  represented  in  Fig.  1060 
high  and  dry  above  water,  so  as  to  allow  of  the  inspection  by  the  shipwrights  of  every  part  of  her  hot 
torn.    The  cradle  is  supported  on  the  platform  by  tne  pawls  and  raclcs  8  r. 
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When  the  vessel  is  to  be  released,  pressure  is  agaia  put  upon  the  cylinders,  and  then,  the  escape- 
raises  being  opened,  and  the  pawls  and  racks  8  r  released,  the  cradle  sinks  as  the  water  escapes  from 
the  cylinders ;  the  traverse  frames  and  side  chock-blocks  are  removed,  and  the  vessel  allowed  to 
float  oat 

The  mode  of  fleeting  back  the  rams,  Fig.  1062,  is  to  detach  the  side  rods  A,  by  drawing  out  the  gib  t  i, 
and  turning  round  the  roller  M,  by  the  handle  N,  which  supports  the  end  of  the  side  rod  A.  The  side 
rod  having  a  little  play  on  the  crosshead  d,  aUows  it  to  be  passed  back  with  ease.  Tlie  clamps  and 
boxes  K  K  are  then  attached  to  the  side  rods,  and  the 
screws  j  turned  by  means  of  the  bevel- wheel  and  pinions  I 
and  L,  the  motion  of  which  is  taken  from  the  mainshaft  F* 
of  the  pump-room,  Fig.  1070,  by  putting  on  a  clutch  I*. 

Another  dock  company  at  Inew  York,  is  that  called 
the  Sectional  Floating  bock  Company.  The  docks  of 
this  company  are  the  most  powerful,  bemg  capable  of  lift- 
ing vessels  of  2000  tons  burdea 

This  dock  is  executed  at  a  comparatively  small  cost, 
being  chiefly  of  timber,  and  being  more  powerful  and 
efficient,  is  esteemed  preferable  to  all  the  others. 

The  entire  safety  of  this  system  is  another  advantage, 
as  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  an  accident  can  arise  either 
to  the  vessel  raised  or  to  the  workmen  employed  in  the 
repairs.  The  dock,  also,  instead  of  being  fixed,  and  in  one 
pofiitioD,  like  the  marine  railway  and  screw-docks,  may 
oe  towed  to  any  vessel  within  a  convenient  distance. 

Suppose  that  a  ship  is  sunk,  say  in  5  fathoms  water,  it 
may  oe  raised  to  the  surface  by  hogsheads,  or  slung  by 
any  of  the  usual  modes ;  and  once  got  up  to  the  surface, 
the  sectional  floating  dock  can  be  readily  introduced  be- 
neath it^  and  the  whole  towed  together  to  the  landing  or 
shipwright's  whar£ 

Although  this  dock  has  many  facilities,  it  has,  however, 
some  of  ue  inconveniences  of  dry-docks,  as  the  vessel  is 
hidden  between  the  towering  sides  and  the  machine  sheds 
on  them;  and  the  whole  forms  a  damp  structure  of 
wood. 

The  sectinnal  floating-dock  derives  its  name  from  its 
consisting  of  distinct  sections  of  timber  framing  in  the 
form  of  a  floating-dock,  into  which  ships  can  enter.  In  the 
sections  on  each  side  are  balance-tanks,  raised  and  lowered 
by  means  of  a  rack  and  pinion,  and  also  tanks,  which,  by 
being  filled  with  water,  cause  the  dock  to  sink,  and  by 
the  water  being  pumped  out,  enable  it  to  be  raised  to 
any  required  height  out  of  the  water,  the  ship  resting  on 
the  platform  within.  On  the  top  of  the  sections  is  ma- 
chinery for  working  the  racks  and  pinions  and  pump* 
work. 

Such  is  the  general  principle  of  the  contrivance.  Now 
to  detail  the  ooostructioa  According  to  the  size  of  the  vessel 
io  be  raised,  any  nnmber  of  sections,  more  or  less,  may  be 
used,  as  oonvenience  suggests.  Each  section  is  92  feet 
broad  externally,  and  64  ^et  internally,  and  23  feet  long ; 
the  total  length  of  the  seven  sections  being  165  feet  The 
section  is  88  feet  high  externally,  exclusive  of  engine- 
boose,  and  28  feet  high  internally  to  the  top  of  the  stand- 
ards. The  dock,  it  wiU  be  seen,  is  neither  more  nor  less 
than  a  large  floating  timber  vessel,  and  is  constructed  of 
beams  strongly  bolted  together. 

Each  section  may  be  considered  as  oonsistuig  of  three 
ports — two  lateral  scaffoldings  or  framings  of  standards 
within  which  the  balance-tanks  run,  and  a  central  plat- 
finn  coonecting  tliem.  Tlie  object  of  the  lateral  fitiming 
» to  enable  tlie  balance-tanks  B  to  be  run  up  and  down, 
and  to  prevent  the  machines  from  coming  in  contact  with 
the  water.  £ach  lateral  portion  consists  of  two  external 
standards  86  feet  high  and  12  inches  square,  and  of  four  internal  standards  87^  feet  high  and  12  inchei 
square.  These  standards  are  at  the  Wtom  secured  to  the  outside  truss-ffirders,  and  on  their  tops 
carry  a  platform  on  which  the  engine  apparatus  is  placed.  The  standards  are  bound  together  by 
proper  tie-pieces,  and  are  further  secured  to  the  outsiae  truss-girders  by  a  12-inch  beam,  44  feet  long. 
At  the  bottom  of  each  lateral  framing  is  a  flooring  on  which  rests  a  balance-tank  3,19^  feet  long,  10 
ieet  broad,  and  8  feet  deep,  being  of  a  capacity  of  about  1,600  cubic  feet  The  total  capacities  of  the 
fixuteea  tanks  would  therefore  be  21,000  cubic  feet  Besides  these  are  water  tanks  within  the  plat 
form  in  which  the  pump-rods  work. 
The  platform  is  about  10  feet  deep,  and  on  the  upper  surface  consists  of  two  outside  truss-girdera 
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being  about  TO  feet  long  and  H  incjies  across,  composed  of  two  beams  scarped  together.  Between  these 
are  a  cross-beam,  T  inches  square  in  tho  centre,  secured  to  the  keel-beam ;  and  a  cross-beam  on  each 
side  9  inches  square,  for  carrjing  the  chock-blocks,  and  secured  to  the  keel-beams.  These  cross- 
beams rest  on  joists  or  tie -pieces  10  inches  square.  In  the  centre  across  are  the  two  keel-beams, 
24 i  feet  long  and  12  inches  square,  and  which  carry  five  keel-blocks.  This  upper  platform  rests  on 
the  foundation  truss-girders,  by  means  of  posts  and  timbers  scarfed  in,  and  \a  further  secured  by  four 
stout  iron  ties.  The  bottom  truss-girder  is  93  feet  long,  and  formed  in  three  portions,  well  scarped, 
tied,  and  bolted  together.  These  bottom  truss-girders  extend  under  the  lateral  firamings,  knitting  to 
gether  the  whole  structme. 

The  sections  are  connected  together,  in  case  of  need,  by  the  double  tie-beams,  which  can  he  readily 
slipped  out,  by  withdrawing  the  nuts  and  screws  by  which  they  are  secured. 

On  the  cross-beams  on  each  side  is  a  rack  and  pawl,  enabling  the  chock-blocks  to  be  readily 
moved,  and  scciu-ed  by  means  of  tackle.  The  chock-olocks  are  4  feet  high  and  8  feet  9  inches  wide. 
Tliese  receive  the  bottom  of  the  ship ;  but  in  order  to  steady  the  sides  there  are  side  supports  on  eadi 
side,  worked  by  block  and  pawl,  so  as  to  make  the  ship  firm  to  the  inner  standards. 

The  object  of  tho  bakncc-tanks  is  to  keep  the  dock  steady  and  in  an  upright  position.  They  con- 
tain no  water,  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  keep  them  depressed  to  the  level  of  the  water,  either  io 
sinking  or  raising  the  dock,  and  their  resistance  keeps  the  whole  dock,  with  the  ship,  perfectly  steady. 

The  lateral  framings  are 
furnished  with  two  station- 
ary  spuds  34  feet  high  and 
•?  inches  square,  provided, 
on  one  side,  for  27  i  feet, 
with  a  rack-plate,  lliis 
spud  is  secured  into  the 
framing  at  top  and  bottom, 
and  is  for  the  purpose  v( 
working  the  tank  up  and 
down  by  machinery,  subse- 
quently to  be  explained,  and 
part  of  which  is  seated  on 
the  top  of  the  tank  B.  Each 
lateral  framing  is  also  pro- 
vided with  a  ladder,  and  an 
upper  stage  for  Uie  work- 
men. 

On  each  side  of  the  centre 
section  is  an  engine-house, 
which  contains  the  machi- 
nery for  working  the  thrust- 
ing and  pumping  apparatus, 
and  from  which  shafts  run 
along  the  sections  on  each 
side.  It  should  be  observed 
that  tlie  machinery  on  all 
the  sections  is  covered  in, 

Tlie  enguie-house  contains  a  tubular  boder  like  a  locomotive  boiler,  with  steam-pipe  and  exhaust 
pipe,  cylinder  and  valve-box.  From  the  piston  a  crosshcad  carries  a  connecting-rod  working  oo  the 
crank,  which  drives  the  main-shaft^  on  which  is  the  balance-wheeh  From  the  main-shaft  a  pmwn  and 
bevel-wheel  carry  the  motion  to  the  shaft,  which  is  the  longitudinal  driving-shaft,  oontinuea,  as  here- 
after explained,  along  the  sections  for  a  length  of  140  feet  From  this  longitudinal  driving-shaft  a 
wheel,  working  by  a  belt  on  the  wheel,  communicates  the  power  to  the  pumping  geer  on  the  shaft, 
crank,  and  pump-rod,  running  down  the  water-tank&  This  geering  can  be  thrown  in  and  out  by  dmsub 
of  the  moveable  pulley,  which  by  beiiif^  raised  or  let  fidl  tightens  or  loosens  the  belt.  The  longitndinal 
shaft  also  works  the  shaft,  by  which  the  thrusting-geer  is  moved,  and  which,  by  means  of  the  wheeb 
and  pinions,  put  on  or  off  by  the  clutch,  works  the  tank  and  pinion  either  upwards  or  downwards  as 
may  be  required  The  sliaft  is  connected  at  each  end  by  means  of  the  universal  joints  and  by  the 
small  circular  shaft,  with  the  longitudinal  shafting  on  the  end  sections.  By  this  means  the  difikrent  sec- 
tions may  be  placed  at  such  distance  from  each  other  as  the  length  of  any  ship  may  render  necessary. 
It  is  to  be  observed,  that  a  necessity  constantly  occurs  for  smking  one  or  more  sections  lower  than  the 
otliers.    lliis  is  also  provided  for  by  the  slip  and  universal  joints. 

The  thrusting-geer  for  raising  and  lowermg  the  tank  takes  its  motion,  as  mentioned,  from  the  shaft, 
by  means  of  the  bevel-wheel,  which  moves  the  pinion,  the  head  of  the  square  vertical  shaft  On  this 
shaft  is  a  moveable  socket,  with  a  square  hole  in  it,  and  four  friction  rollers,  so  that  the  vertical  shaft 
may  easily  pass  through  it  Beneath  the  friction  rollers  is  a  pinion  working  into  the  bevel-wheel 
This  bevel-wheel  is  on  the  horizontal  shafts  secured  into  a  frammg  on  the  top  of  the  platform  ot 
the  tank.  Tho  horizontal  shaft  carries  a  worm,  working  into  the  worm-wheel,  the  shaft  of  which  car- 
ries a  pinion  at  each  end,  working  into  the  spud,  which  is  kept  in  eeer  by  the  friction  roller.  The 
number  of  spuds  is  twenty-eight,  four  on  each  section,  or  two  for  each  tank.  On  the  end  sections  the 
nmchinery  consists  merely  of  the  longitudinal  shaft,  the  thrusting  and  pumping  geer. 

The  process  of  taking  a  ship  into  iJie  sectional  floating-dock  is  as  flollows : — ^The  dock  is  sunk  to  anv 
required  depth  by  opening  the  gates  or  valves  with  which  each  water-tank  is  furnished,  and  the  docit 
eecessarily  sinks.    The  d(Kjk  sill  being  at  the  required  depth,  the  ship  is  then  introduced  b^^ween  th% 
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fcrtical  side-framiog,  rests  on  the  keel  blocks,  and  when  supported  on  the  sides  by  the  chock-blocks  and 
la^^pports  is  reaav  for  lifting. 

The  yalves  which  nave  previously  admitted  the  water  into  the  water-tanks  are  now  closed,  the  water 
is  pumped  out,  and  the  air  again  fills  the  tanks,  and  they  rise,  bringing  with  them  the  vessel  to  the 
[leight  necessary  for  repairs. 

'The  vessel  is  taken  out  of  dock  by  a  repetition  of  the  process  of  admitting  water  into  the  tanks. 

The  patent  is  for  the  general  arrangement  in  the  construction  of  the  side-balance  tanks. 

Besides  these  several  kinds  of  dock  apparatus  in  actual  working  at  New  York,  many  plans  have  been 
^posed  in  the  United  States,  and  nearly  fifty  patents  taken  out  within  the  last  twenty  years,  for  the 
iQTeotioD  and  improvement  of  slips, 
marine  railways,  floating,  and  other 
docks. 

In  1826,  Captain  Thomas  Cald- 
well proposedT  a  system  of  dock 
▼itboiit  pumping  power.   He  pro- 
posed to  construct  a  dry-dock  of 
aboat  twice  the  usual  length;  to 
be  diTided  into  two  compaitments 
by  gates  situated  near  the  centre  of 
tae  structure ;  an  additional  pair  of 
gates  being  placed  at  the  extremi- 
ty, opening  a  communication  with 
the  harbor.  The  vessel  was  to  en- 
ter the  first  compartment,  the  ex- 
ternal eates  bein^  dosed,  and  the 
mtemal  gates  being  opened.    The 
bottom  of  the  second  compartment 
would  be  above  the  level  of  the 
water  in  the  first  or  outer  compart- 
ment, and  consequently  at  this  pe- 
riod diy.    The  water  was  then  to 
be  permitted  to  flow  firom  an  ele- 
vated reservoir,   through  a  pipl, 
into  the   dock.      When   by    this 
means  the  surface  was  sufficiently 
elerated,  the  vessel  was   to   l>e 
hauled  into  the  second  compart- 
ment, constructed  in  all  respects 
similar  to    a    common  dry-dock. 
The  central  gates  being  closed  and 
secured,  the  water  was  to  be  dis- 
charged mto  the  adjacent  harbor, 

rig.  1019. 

In  1826,  Commodore  Barron,  of 
the  United  States  Navy,  invented 
a  HoaiJDg  dock  in  the  form  of  a  large  scow.  (See  Fig.  1076.)  It  will  be  seen  that  it  is  a  large  flat- 
bottomed  boat,  furnished  at  one  end  with  a  pair  of  gates,  and  having  on  each  side  two  air-tight  trunks 
TT,  to  preserve  the  buoyancy  of  the  dock  when  filled  with  water.  In  the  sides  are  port-holes,  like 
those  of  a  man-of-war,  so  as  to  allow  of  being  opened  when  the  dock  is  above  water,  and  admitting 
light  and  air,  and  the  introduction  of  materials.  In  case  of  being  used  in  salt-water,  it  was  proposed  to 
copper  the  outside  of  the  dock  as  high  as  the  float-line  of  the  dock  when  it  contained  no  water.  As 
the  dock  would  not  be  exposed  to  much  fiiction,  the  Commodore  was  of  opinion  that  very  thin  sheets 
of  rapper  might  be  used 

When  the  gates  are  open  the  dock  fills  with  water,  and  sinks  to  a  depth  sufficient  to  allow  vessels  to 
enter  therein,  and  of  course  to  displace  their  weight  of  water  firom  the  dock,  when  the  gates  are  closed 
and  secured.  The  vessel  is  then  shored,  and  secured  by  the  shores  N  and  S  in  the  usual  way.  The 
water  is  next  to  be  removed  from  the  docks  by  common  pumps,  the  Archimedean  screw,  or  by  a  pump 
forcing  the  water  out  through  the  bottom,  which  latter  plan  was  preferred. 

Letters  D  D  D,  Fig.  1077,  represent  the  floatinp^  dock  containing  the  vessel  S.  H  A  b  the  surfiice  of 
the  water  in  the  harbor,  which  would  coincide  with  the  sur&ce  of  the  dock,  supposmg  it  to  be  sunk  to 
the  dotted  line,  which  is  its  situation  when  full  of  water.  This  depth  is  also  supposed  to  be  20  feet,  or 
equal  to  A  R  At  the  commencement  of  the  operation  of  pumping  the  water  firom  the  floating  dock,  it 
reKmbles  the  common  dock,  in  not  requiring  any  power  to  exhaust  it;  but  as  the  pumping  proceeds 
the  dock  becomes  lighter,  and  of  course  the  bottom  does  not  remain  in  the  same  relative  position  to  the 
rarfiioe  of  the  water  in  the  harbor,  but  rises  in  proportion  to  its  buojrancy. 

In  the  figure  the  dock  is  represented  as  havmg  risea  It  is  now  immersed  to  the  depth  of  about  5 
feet  It  is  not  necessary  to  remove  the  water  firom  the  space  occupied  by  the  ballasting,  shaded  dark 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  figure.  As  the  water  is  forced  out  through  an  aperture  in  the  bottom,  the 
greatest  resistance  to  be  overcome  is  equal  only  to  the  pressure  of  a  column  of  water  equal  in  height  to 
the  line  A  B,  (5  feet ;)  half  of  this,  or  A  a;  =  2}  feet,  will  be  the  average  resistance  during  the  whole 
operation.  Therefore,  the  power  required  to  remove  the  water  firom  tlie  floating  dock  by  a  fordng- 
pornp^  will  be  to  the  power  required  to  remove  tlie  water  firom  a  common  dry-dock  on  the  usual  plan, 
■B,  2^  :  10,  or  as  1  : 4;  viz.  as  Aa?  Fig.  1077  =  to  24  feet  is  to  A x dry-dock  =  10  (eet     If;  however, 
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lifting  or  forcing  pumps  be  employed  to  pomp  the  water  up,  and  discharge  it  orer  the  sides,  then,  of 
course,  the  same  power  will  be  required  for  Barron's  dock  as  for  the  fixed  dodc 

Commodore  Barron's  dock  was  proposed  to  be  moored  in  a  slip  between  two  wharres  or  breakwatefa^ 
to  flank  and  protect  it  from  injury,  and  with  a  raft  or  floating  breakwater  moored  in  front  of  the  dock- 
gate,  to  preserve  it  from  storms. 

Literal  References. 

I.  The  bilge  lever. 

m.  The  prop  for  supporting  the  bilge  levee 
Fig.  1046.  Side  view  of  the  bilge  levers  and  ^ear 
shores. 


Fig. 


The  Patent  Slip. 
1089.  Elevation  of  the  slip. 


1040.  Groimd  plan  of  the  slip. 

1041.  Section  on  sea  side. 

1042.  Section  on  land  side, 
A.  Ground  line. 

B  B.  Sidewise,  laid  on  piles,  c  e. 

0.  Midway,  with  rack  a  and  pawl  b. 

D  D  D.  Carriage  cradle,  or  frame  of  timber. 

D*.  Keel  beam. 

ER  Cross-pieces  of  timber,  with  rack  and  pawl 

The  cross-pieces  are  moveable. 
F  F.  Sliding  or  chock-blocks,  working  on  the  rack 

of  the  cross-pieces  EE,  and  provided  with  a 

rope  m. 
Q  G.  Cast-iron  rollers,  running  on  a  rail  on  the  ways 

BBC. 
h.  Block  hooking  on  to  carriage  D  D. 
u  Chain  attached  to  block,  and  working  on 
H.  Canstan-wheel  and  pinion,  or  other  purchase, 

fimuy  bedded  on  a  lai^ge  stone. 
IL  Shores. 
Jj.  Iron  guides  turning  upon  a  pivot^  and  made  by 

means  of  the  tackle  £  to  fit  under  the  ship's 

stem. 
k  k.  Ropes  for  hauling  up  guides  or  crutches. 
/  /.  Iron  guides  and  oblique  braces  for  the  forefoot 

of  the  vessel 
K  K.  Vessel  on  the  slip. 
m  m.  Ropes  of  the  sliding-blocks,  which  are  taken 

on  board  ihe  ship  for  the  purpose  of  being 

hauled  in. 

77te  Marine  Railway,  New  York. 

Fig.  1043.  Elevation  of  railway,  with  vessel  on  the 
slip. 

A  A.  Piles. 

€L  Windlass  loft 

h.  Hauling-up  geer. 

e..  Chain  attached  to  the  carriage. 

C.  Vessel  supported  by  the  shear-shores  on  the 
carriage. 

dd.  Shear-shores. 

Fig.  1044.  End  view  of  railway. 

A  A.  Piles. 

a  a  a.  Midway  and  sidewise. 

bbh.  Cast-iron  sheaves  or  trucks,  flanged,  and  run- 
ning on  cast-iron  raUs. 

c  e.  Timber  framing  or  sill  of  the  carriage. 

dd.  Cross-piece  of  timber. 

e  e.  Bilge  levers. 

//.  Shear-shores. 

gg.  Scaffold  posts. 

Fig.  1045.  View  of  the  bilge  levers  and  shear- 
shores. 

a.  The  ways. 

h.  The  rail 

€  e.  The  cast-iron  sheaves  or  trucks. 

dd  The  sill  of  the  framing. 

e.  The  plank. 

/.  The  cross-tie  or  piece. 

Off.  The  hollow  coin-blocks  or  side-blocks. 

n.  The  shear-shore. 

1.  The  screw. 

k.  Thewindlaos. 


The  lifting-planes,  shown  in 


Figs.  1047  to  1063. 
detaiL 

a.  The  ship*s  keel 

b.  The  upper  block  of  the  lifting-planes. 
e.  The  under  block  of  the  lifling-planes. 
dd  The  wedges. 

e^.  The  block  in  different  points  of  view. 

Fig.  1054.  The  battering-rams. 

gg.  The  battering-rams. 

Fig.  1055.  The  improved  dowelling-bit 

a.  The  chisel,  as  in  the  old  implement. 

b.  The  cutter,  as  in  the  old  implement. 
e.  The  gouge,  improved. 

d  The  screw,  improved. 

Fig.  1056.  The  New  York  chain. 

Figs.  1056  and  1057.  The  under-water  implemeoti 
and  works. 

aaaa.  Piles. 

b.  Pile  standing  out  of  water. 

c  e.  Piles  cut  off  to  the  line  of  the  plane. 

d  Pile  in  the  process  of  cutting  off  in  the  diving- 
bell,  Fig.  1058. 

e.  The  level  and  bevel  in  the  diving-bell 

/.  The  batten  and  target 

gg.  The  aerial  plane,  parallel  to  the  intended 
plane. 

h.  The  water-line. 

i.  Compasses. 

k.  The  ground-line. 

/.  The  intended  plane. 

Fig.  1059.  Tucker^s  improved  chaia 

Elevation  of  Platform  of  Hvdrostatie  Dry  Dock 
vdthout  the  Hydraulic  Engines. 

A  A.  Piles  in  pau^,  56  feet  long  and  20  ioite 
square,  of  best  Georgia  pine,  shod  with  iron, 
placed  4  feet  8  inches  apart,  supporting  the 
cradle. 

B  B.  Maioway  pieces,  shown  in  detail  in  Fig.  1066. 

C.  Cylinder  of  the  hydrostatic  engine. 

D.  luun  or  plunger-pole  working  in  C,  and  attached 
at  the  outer  ends  to 

d.  Crossheads,  shown  in  detail  in  Fig.  1062. 

e.  Friction  rollers  supporting '<(  and  travelling  on/. 
/.  Cast-iron  way  on  which  uie  crossheads  d  run. 
£.  Mainstraps  of  wood  constituting  the  moving  or 

draught-frame  from  which  the  cradle  is  suspended, 
(shown  in  detail  in  Fig.  1068.) 

/(.  Mainside-rods  from  the  crossheads  <i  to  the  mun* 
straps  E,  (shown  in  detail,  Fiff.  1063.) 

1 1.  The  gib  securing  the  mainside-rods  A,  and  main- 
straps  E,  (shown  m  detail,  Fi^.  1063.) 

J.  Wrought-iron  straps  bolted  along  the  main- 
straps  E. 

k  k.  The  suspending  chains. 

n  n.  Cast-iron  rollers  for  carrying  the  suspending- 
chains  iE;  to  the  cradle  pp. 

0  o.  Wrought-iron  linkheaos  and  crossbars,  support- 
ing the  transverse  bearers  pp. 

pp.  The  swinging-beams  or  transverse  bearers  ol 
the  cradle,  (shown  in  detail  in  Fig.  1069.) 

r  r.  Ratchet-plates  on  the  mainstraps  R 
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I  i.  'Wrougbt-iron  pawl-bara,  (shown  in  detail  in  Fig. 
10670 

X*.  £nd  chock  of  timber  to  preyent  the  vessel  from 
slipping  riverwards. 

A  steamer  is  shown  in  the  dock. 

Fig.  1061.— P/<m  of  the  ffvdrostatie  Dry  Dock, 
New  York, 

BR  Malnway  pieces. 

C  0.  Pylinders  of  the  hydrostatic  engine. 

D.  Ram  of  ditta 

I  Grosaheads  to  which  the  ram  D  is  attached. 

FrictioQ  rollers  supporting  d  and  travelling  oaf. 
f.  Cast-iron  way  on  which  Uie  crossheads  d  rua 
^  £.  Mainstraps  of  wood  from  which  the  cradle  is 

suspended. 
A.  Mainside-rods  from  cf  to  E. 
t  L  Gib  securing  the  mainside-rods  A  \  and  the 

munstraps  E£. 
J  J.  Wrooght-iron  stra];)a  on  R 
h.  The  suspending  chams  to  the  transverse  bearers 


U.  Wrougfat-iron  crossbars  or  distance-TOeces  be- 
tween the  timbers  of  the  mainstraps  X  fu^d  in 
which  eyes  are  formed  to  receive  the  adjusting- 
screws  and  nuts  m  of  each  suspending-clmin  k, 

n  m.  Adjusting-screws  and  nuts  of  the  suspending- 
cfaains  ArA^ 

a  a.  Cast-iron  sheaves  or  rollers  for  carrying  the 
Buspending-chains  kk, 

pp.  The  swmging-frames  or  transverse  bearers  of 
the  cradle  carried  by  the  suspending-chains  k  k, 

q  q.  The  traverse-frames. 

rr.  Ratchet-plates  on  the  mainstraps  E,  on  which 
the  pawl-bars  8  work. 

tt.  Wrought-iron  pawl-bars. 

0*.  Pipes  onnmunicatinff  with  the  pump-room. 

vt0L  Keel  blocks  of  timber. 

X  X.  Iron  rack  and  pawl  for  keeping  the  chock-blocka 
in  their  places. 

y*.  Balks  beming  the  trasverse-frames  q, 

t*.  End  chock  of  timber. 

Hydrotiatic  Dry  Dock. 

Fig.  1062.  Enlaiged  plan  of  hydrostatic  cylinder, 
with  the  fleeting  apparatus. 

C.  Hydrostatic  cyunaer  18  feet  long. 

D.  Ram  secured  to  tiie  croashead  d  by  the  collar 

d.  Croashead. 

E^  Mainstraps. 

kk.  Mainside-rods. 

i.  The  gib  securing  the  mainstraps  E  and  mainside- 

lodsA. 
y.  Screws  for  fleeting  back  the  ram  D. 
kE.  Clamp  and  box  attached  to  the  side-rods  hK 
IL  Bevel-wheel  working  on  the  pinion  L. 
LL.  Pinion  to  the  wheel  L 
M*.  Shaft  from  the  engine-room  turning  the  pin- 

ioOBlk 

MM.  Roller  moved  by  the  handle  N. 

K.  Handle  supporting  the  end  of  tiie  mainside- 
rodA. 

r*.  Collar  connecting  the  ram  D  and  crosshead  d, 

Pi&  1063^— Elevation  of  the  mainside-rod  A,  with 
the  roller  M,  and  handle  K. 

^  1064 — Cross  section  through  the  cylinder,  side- 
rods,  and  mainways. 

HydrottoHe  Dry  Dock, 

Fig.  1065.  Enlarged  longitudinal  section  of  one  of 
tiie  mainside  straps  E 


i'i 


A  A.  Piles. 
B  B.  Mainway  piece. 
E  E  Mainside  straps. 

k  k.  The  suspending  chain  to  the  transverse  bear- 
ers J9j7. 
/.  Iron  crossbar  or  distance-piece,  in  which  eyes  are 

formed  to  receive  the  adjusting-screw  and  nut 

m  of  the  Buspending-chain  k. 
m,  Wroughi-uron  adjusting  nut  and  screw, 
ft.  Cast-iron  sheave  for  carrying  the  chain. 
o,  Wrought-iron  linkhead  and  crossbar  supporting 

the  transverse  bearers  or  swinging-beams  pp. 
pp.  Transverse  bearers  or  swingiog-beams  of  the 

cradle, 
r  r.  Ratchet  plate  on  the  mainside  strap  E 
9  8.  Wrought-iron  pawl-bar. 
u.  Box  in  the  crosshead,  at  the  back  of  which  is  the 

nut  m. 
fig.  1066.  Enlarged  plan  of  mainside  strap  E  and 

pawl-bar  «. 
Fig.  1067.  Enlarged  section  of  mainside  strap  E, 

pawl-bar  «,  mamway  piece  B,  and  piles  A. 
A  A.  Pair  of  piles,  each  56  feet  lon^  and  20  inches 

square,  of  best  Georgia  pine,  with  iron  shoes, 

diverging  from  the  perpendicular,  at  the  lowest 

extremity,  about  8  feet 
a*  a*,  li-inch  bolts  to  secure  piles. 
B.  Mainway  pieces  of  five  logs  of  Geor^  pine, 

182  feet  m  length  by  2  feet  10  inches  m  tnick- 

ness  and  4  feet  10  inches  in  breadth,  with  piles 

A  A  mortised  ia 
E  E.  Mainside  straps,  constructed  of  three  pieces 

of  Georgia  pine, 
r.  Ratchet-plate  or  rack  on  the  mainside  strap. 
«.  Wrought-iron  pawl-bar. 
z^.  Treimils  of  locust  wood. 
Fig.  1068.  Elevation  of  swinging-beams  or  trans 

verse  bearers  |>i>. 
k  k.  Suspension-chains  of  iron. 
pp.  Swinging-beam  or  transverse  bearer  of  oak; 

strapped  together  by  the  wrought-iron  straps  v. 
q  q.  The  traverse-beams  of  timber  for  suppcurting 

the  chock-blocka  t. 
1 1  Chock-blocks  of  timber  for  supporting  the  sides 

of  the  vessel. 
V  V,  Wrought-uxn  straps, 
to  to.  Keel-block  of  timoer. 
zx.  Iron  rack  and  pawl  for  keeping  the  chock 

blocks  in  their  place. 
yy.  gz.  Blocks  and  tackle  for  working  the  chock 

blocks. 
Hg.  1069.  Plan  of  the  swmging-beams  p. 

Fig.  1012.— ffydrotiatie  Dry  Dock.    Front  EUva 
tiofi  of  the  Pump-Room. 

A*.  Tubular  boiler. 

B*.  Steam-pipe. 

C»  Q^linder. 

D».  Valve-box. 

E*.  Connecting-rod  from  cylinder  Q*  to  shaft  F*. 

F*  F*.  Mainslmft  working  the  geering. 

G*  G*.  Cranks  from  shaft  ifc*  to  the  pump-rods 

each  crank  working  two  pairs  of  pumps. 
H*.  Pmion  on  shaft  F*. 
I*.  Clutch  for   puttmg  pinion  H*  in  geer  with 

wheel  J*. 
J*.  Wheel  on  shaft  A:*,  for  transferring  motion  to 

the  geering  for  fleeting  back  the  ram. 
k*.  S^iit  b^urin^  the  wheel  J*  and  pinion  K*. 
K*.  Pinion  on  shaft  k*  working  with  the  wheel 

L*. 
L*.  Wheel  for  transferring  the  power  at  right  angles 

to  the  sha/^.  M*. 
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M*.  Shaft  turning  the  pinions  LL. 
N*.  Tank    P*.  Balauce-wheeL 

Hydrostatic  Dry  Dock, 

Fig.  1070.  Plan  of  the  pump-room. 

A*.  Tubular  boiler.    B*^.  Steam-pipe. 

C*.  Cylinder.    D*.  Valve-box. 

E*.  Connecting-rod    F*  F*.  Main  shaft. , 

G*  Q*.  Cranks  working  the  pump-rods  p*  p* 

H*.  Pinion  on  shaft  F*. 

I*.  Clutch  for  putting  fleeting  apparatus  in  geer. 

J*.  Wheel  on  shaft  k*  for  transferring  motion. 

k*.  Shaft  bearing  the  wheel  J*  and  pinion  K*. 

K*.  Pinion.    L*  Wheel  on  shaft  M» 

M*.  Shaft  turning  the  pinions  L  L. 

L  L.  Pinions  working  in  geer  with  the  wheels  I L 

I L  Wheels  on  the  spindles  of  the  screws^'/ 

ij.  Screws  for  fleeting  back  the  ram  D  of  the  hy- 
drostatic cylinder. 

N*  Tank.    0».  Chmmey-flue. 

P*.  Balance-wheel  10  feet  diameter. 

o*.  Pipes  communicating  between  the  tank  and 
the  nydrostatic  cylinder  C  C ;  each  set  of  pumps 
provided  with  separate  stop-cocks. 

Fig.  1071.  Side  elevation  of  the  pumping  apparatus. 

DOCK    See  Floatino  Sectional. 

DRAWING  MACHINR— Xowtf//  Machine-Shop. 

Fig.  1106  is  a  front  elevation,  with 
cans  A  removed. 

Fig.  1107  is  an  end  elevation,  show- 
ing geered  end  of  rolls. 

Fig.  1108  is  an  end  elevation,  show- 
ing pulley  end  of  rolls. 

A  is  the  tin  cans  into  which  the 
slivre  is  deposited. 

B  is  cast-iron  end,  or  support  for 
frame. 

C  is  the  plungers  or  crowders  that 
press  the  suvre  into  the  tin  cans  A  A, 
after  it  has  passed  through  the  rolls. 

D  is  an  upright  shaft  for  driving- 
cam  b\  and  givmg  a  rotary  motion  to 
the  cans  A  A. 

K  is  a  stand  attached  to  r  for  sup- 
port to  upright  shaft  D. 

E*  is  a  pair  of  calender-rolls,  rest- 
ing upon  the  table  D\  by  means  of 
stands  J,  through  which  the  slivre 
passes  before  entering  the  tin  cans. 

G  is  a  bushing  or  bearing-in  floor, 
to  guide  lower  end  of  upright  shaft  to 
plungers. 

G*  G*  and  W  are  weights  for 
weighting  top  rolla 

D'  is  a  taole  of  iron,  sometimes  of 
wood,  to  support  calender-rolls. 

Z  Z  Z  Z  are  steel  rolls  fluted :  there 
are  three  and  four,  and  sometimes  five 
rolls,  which  increase  in  velocity  from 
the  first  to  last  sets,  making  the 
draft. 

S'  are  stands  to  support  rolls  ZZ, 
Ac. 

A*  is  a  stand  to  support  the  end  of 
driving-rolL 

X  X  are  stands  to  hold  belt  ship- 
ping-bar, which  is  wood,  sliding  in  the 
stands. 

X',  bevel-geers  on  cam-shaft 

b\  cam  for  producing  up  and  down 
motion  on  tlie  crowders  C  C. 


F*.  Main  shaft. 

G*  Crank  for  working  the  pump-rods. 

/)*.  Pump-rods. 

BarrovCt  Floating  Dock. 

Fig.  1076.  Barron*s  floating  dock.    D  D.  Dock. 
kk.  Knees  at  the  angles  lx>lted  firmly  to  the  hori* 

zontal  or  upright  tmiber  D  D. 
ccc.  Horizontal  or  inclined  slips  of  ceiling,  rmmiog 

fore  and  tSt,  into  which  the  timbers  D  D  are  io- 

serted. 
TTT.  Air-tight  trunks.    V.  Vessel  in  dock. 
S  S.  Waleshore  supporting  the  ship  V. 
h  h.  Horizontal  shores.    B  B.  Keel-block& 
Fig.  1077.  Barron's  floating  dock  raised  out  of  ths 

water. 

CaldwelFi  proposed  Dry  Dock. 

Figs.  1078, 1074,  and  1075.    The  dock,  with  vessei 

entering,  floating,  and  l^ing.    A  Reservoir. 
R  Pipe  commonicating  with  the  inner-dock  C. 
C.  Inner-dock.    D.  Inner-gate.    K  Vessel 
F.  Outer-gate.    G.  Outer-dock.    H.  Ground  leveL 
L  Level  of  the  water  in  the  harbor. 
J.  Level  of  the  water  in  the  dock. 
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K'  IS  a  mangle-wheel,  which  gives  an  alternate  circular  motion  to  the  cams  A,  which  are  driven  by  li 
pulley  and  shaft  //,  which  has  a  pinion  on  the  lower  end  geering  into  the  mangle-wheeL  The  pulley 
f^  is  driven  by  a  belt  from  the  upright  D.  t  is  a  friction-roU  attached  to  a  lever  p,  which  raises  and 
fiills  the  crowders  cce,  T,  Fig.  1106,  represents  tibe  edge  view  of  roU-geers.  00,  wooden  clearers, 
which  are  covered  with  doth  for  clearing  top  rolls  from  waste  cotton.  P  are  driving-pulleys,  tight  and 
loose.  Q,  geers  on  back  roll  S  is  an  arm  operated  by  a  stop-motion  R  T,  whidi  moves  arm  n ,  thit 
is  attached  to  shipper-bar  in  stands  XX.  T  is  a  light  tin  trumpet,  over  which  the  slivre  passes  in  en 
tering  the  rolls.  In  case  the  slivre  breaks  or  runs  out,  this  trumpet  falls  back,  which  throws  oat  a  retch, 
and  lets  the  slide,  by  means  of  a  roiral  spring,  press  against  arm  S,  which  works  arm  W,  and  stops  the 
machine.  The  roll-geers  are  maae  to  vary  m  sixe  to  suit  the  operaUnr  on  Na  of  yam  which  msj  be 
required. 

DRAW-BORE.  The  pinning  a  mortise  and  tenon,  by  piercing  the  hole  throogh  the  tenon  nearer  to 
the  shoulder  than  the  holes  through  ^e  cheeks,  from  the  abutment  in  which  the  shoulder  is  to  come  in 
contact  Drauf-Bort  Pin»,  Pieces  of  steel  in  the  shape  of  the  fimstrum  of  a  cone,  somewhat  tapered, 
and  mserted  in  handles  with  the  greatest  diameter  next  to  the  handle,  for  driving  through  the  dnw- 
bores  of  a  mortise  and  tenon,  in  OTder  to  bring  the  shoulder  of  the  rail  close  home  to  the  abutment  on 
the  edge  of  the  style :  when  this  is  efifeoted,  the  draw-bore  pins,  when  more  than  one  are  used,  are 
taken  out  singly,  and  the  holes  filled  up  with  wooden  pegs. 

DREDGING  AND  DREDGING  MACHINES.  Dredging  is  cflfected  m  various  ways;  either  by 
drags,  or  scoops,  or  rakes,  or  machines.  There  are  two  sorts  of  hand-drags,  one  for  raising  mud,  die 
other  sand :  the  first  consists  of  an  iron  box  pierced  with  holes,  open  in  front  as  well  as  at  tiie  top ;  to 
this  is  attached  a  slightly  flexible  handle,  of  a  length  proportionate  to  the  depth  it  is  to  work  in :  when 
this  is  made  use  of,  3ie  men  in  a  boat  make  the  iron  box  enter  the  sand,  sustaining  the  handle  on  the 
shoulder,  and  when  it  is  filled  they  raise  it,  and  if  there  be  any  large  stones,  they  are  disengaged  bj 
means  of  hooks :  a  man  will  raise  in  this  manner,  where  the  depth  is  not  more  than  4  or  5  feet,  a  cubic 
yard  in  the  course  of  a  day,  and  sometimes  more. 

The  Drag  for  Mud  is  differently  formed;  it  b  an  iron  ring,  to  which  a.  canvas  bag  is  attached,  bj 
passing  a  cord  through  holes  made  in  the  ring  purposely  to  receive  it:  that  point  of  the  iron  rim  which 
is  intended  to  touch  the  ground  and  enter  the  mud  must  be  sufficiently  strong :  two  men  in  a  boat  or 
punt  are  required  to  mancenvre  it,  and  in  the  course  of  a  day  they  will  raise  from  12  t6  14  cubic  yards, 
if  the  depth  does  not  exceed  6  feet :  when  the  boat  is  made  use  of,  it  is  first  moored  in  such  a  manner 
that  it  cannot  drift;  such  a  drag  allows  the  water  to  flow  out  of  it,  and  retains  only  the  solid  matter. 

The  Louchette,  a  kind  of  spade,  or  a  collection  of  them,  is  used  for  cutting  or  extracting  turf  under 
water,  without  the  necessity  of  &:st  pumping  it  dry :  this  consists  of  a  light  iron  fhune,  which  is  armed 
all  round  with  a  cutting-blade,  in  louictn  at>ont  8  feet;  the  part  between  it  and  the  handle  is  open, 
being  formed  of  four  horizontal  rods,  ana  two  vertical  ones ;  tuese  receive  the  tnrf  aHer  it  is  cut  and 
deta^ed,  and  enable  the  workmen,  by  means  of  a  rope  and  windlass,  to  pull  it  up ;  these  cutting  instm- 
ments  have  a  variety  of  forms  given  them  to  adapt  them  to  the  peculiar  work  they  may  have  to  perfbrm. 

The  Box  Shovel  consists  of  an  open  box  fixed  at  the  end  of  a  long  handle,  usually  made  of  nrou;  the 
cutter  traverses  in  a  groove,  and  is  worked  by  another  handle ;  by  this  the  turf  is  cut  and  detached, 
and  each  successive  piece  falls  into  the  box :  as  many  as  four  turfs  may  be  thus  drawn  up  at  one  time. 

Dredging  machines  have  been  constructed  in  various  ways,  and  of  iron  or  wood,  according  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  service.  Some  machines  have  been  arranged  so  that  the  system  of  chain  and  bncketi 
should  woik  through  a  channel  in  the  middle  of  the  vessel ;  others  with  one  system  on  each  side;  and 
others  witL  the  buckets  working  over  the  extremity  of  the  vessel  But,  in  general,  the  modem  practice 
is  to  place  the  machinery  towi^s  one  extremi^  of  the  vessel,  to  allow  a  the  woi^ing  of  the  ladder 
(which  holds  the  buckets)  freely  on  either  side  of  the  vessel.  By  this  arrangement  barges  can  be  laid 
along  both  sides  of  the  vessel,  and  the  material  raised  by  the  machine  be  taken  away  more  easily. 
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Perhaps  the  most  popular  form  of  machine  for  dredging  purposes  is  the  spoon  dredg«r;  similar  in  all 
tflsenlia]  particulars  to  the  excavator  invented  by  Otis,  and  nsed  for  land  purposes ;  when  placed  upon  ' 
a  proper  otarg^  with  strong  posts  at  either  end,  which,  sliding  in  grooves,  may  be  lowered  vertically  to 
serve  as  anchors.    This  machine  is  one  of  the  most  economical  in  nse.  and  as  a  fall  description  of  it  is 
gfreo  mdertbe  head  of  excavator,  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  the  chain  and  bucket  dredging  machines. 

The  best  adapted  boilers  and  engines  for  dredging  purposes,  are  those  upon  the  marine  principle,  as 
:n  them  compactness  and  stability  are  combined ;  and  for  which  reasons,  they  of  that  description  are 
inrariably  applied ;  but  in  practice  it  is  found  disadvantageous  to  the  profitable  working  of  the  machine, 
if  the  engine  be  not  of  a  proportionate  power  to  the  depth  of  water,  the  buckets  of  a  suitable  number, 
and  the  bucket-frame  of  sufficient  length  to  lie  at  a  proper  angle.  Hence  the  following  arranged  pro- 
portioDS  are  annexed  as  the  best  adapted  for  working  at  or  about  the  various  specified  depths  from  which 
the  material  is  to  be  raised : — 

Depth  of  Water 
In  feet 

18 
20 
25 

The  boat  requires  little  or  no  peculiarity  of  form,  otherwise  than  that  of  proper  stability ;  it  murt  be 
strong  and  well  put  together,  or  a  constant  tremulous  motion  is  created  by  the  action  of  the  machinery, 
and  the  proper  effect  of  the  machine  in  a  measure  destroyed.  It  roust  also  be  of  magnitude  sufficient 
for  the  receiving  of  the  machinerv  with  a  proper  clearance  for  the  buckets,  according  to  the  depth  of 
water,  and  different  positions  in  which,  on  tiiat  account,  they  are  so  frequently  requured. 

Dtsenptum  qf  the  McuAinery  in  the  Dredging  Vessel  conetrucied  hy  Summers,  Groves  and  Day. — The 
objects  which  were  chiefly  kept  in  view  in  arranging  the  machinery  ctf  this  dredging- engine,  were  sim- 
plicity of  construction  with  efficiency  and  facility  in  adapting  it  to  the  work  it  would  have  to  perform ; 
and  after  some  consideration,  it  appeared  to  the  makers  that  a  marine  steam*engine,  with  side-beams, 
was  the  best  kind  of  engine  for  tms  purpose,  as  it  enabled  them  to  convey  motion  to  the  buckets  with 
leas  vheel-work,  shafting,  and  machinery  than  is  generally  required  in  dredging-engines,  whose  works 
are  frequently  complex,  and  require  conaderable  skill  in  their  management 

Figs.  1090  to  1099,  show  an  elevation,  plan,  and  section  of  the  vessel  and  machinery. — a  is  the 
boiler,  oonstructed  with  internal  fire-places  and  flues  shnilar  to  the  boilers  commonly  used  for  marme 
enginea    (,  6team*pipe  leading  from  the  steam-chest  on  the  boiler  to  the  engine,     e  is  a  condensing  en- 
pine  of  20  horse  power,  the  cylinder  being  27  inches  diameter,  and  the  length  of  stroke  of  piston,  2 
feet  9  inches.     The  engine  is  constructed  with  side-beams  on  the  marine  principle,  and  the  motion  is 
communicated  to  the  fly-wheel  shaft  d!,  by  a  connecting  rod  in  the  usual  way.     e  is  the  fly-wheel,    p  is 
t  fricdon-hoop,  which  fits  lightly  around  a  drum  or  sheave  keyed  fast  on  to  the  fly-wheel  shaft.     The 
use  of  this  contrivance  bemg  to  prevent  accidents  to  the  machinery,  in  case  the  buckets  should  get  en- 
tangled with  any  thing  during  the  process  of  dredging,  as  when  the  resistance  uicreases  beyond  what  is 
Mcesaaiy  for  raising  the  soil,  the  drum  or  sheave  slips  round  inside  the  hoop,  and  the  buckets  cease  to 
work,  whilst  at  the  same  time  the  steam-engine  may  continue  its  motion  without  izguring  the  machin- 
ery.^ ^  is  a  pinion  bored  to  fit  the  fly-wheel  shaft,  (but  not  keyed  fast  to  it,)  having  two  strong  stops  or 
carries  east  on  one  side  of  it,  which  come  in  contact  with  corresponding  stops  on  the  wrought-iron  ring 
or  hoop.    A  is  a  spur-wheel  which  is  driven  by  the  pinion^,     t  is  a  pinion  keyed  on  the  intermediate  shaft, 
which  drives  the  spur-wheelj,  keyed  on  the  tumbler-shait.     2  /  are  clutch  couplings  for  the  purpose  of 
connecting  one  or  both  sets  of  buckets  to  the  steam-engine,  or  disengaging  them  when  required,     m  m 
A  a  are  cast-iron  carriages,  forming  joints  or  hinges  for  supporting  the  bucket-ladders  independent  of  the 
tnmbler-shafta,  n  n  f»  n  are  the  tumblers  over  which  the  chain  and  buckets  work,     qqqq^  &c.,  are  the 
btt^ts  made  of  boiler-plate,  and  bolted  seeurely  to  the  h'nks  of  the  chain  in  a  peculiar  way,  more  clearly 
described  in  figs.  1094  to  1096,  where  the  buckets  and  links  are  shown  on  an  enlarged  scale,  and  in 
which,  on  the  front  of  the  buckets,  will  he  observed  a  kind  of  spade  that  is  of  steel,  and  attached  to  the 
bucket  by  rivets^  consequently  eadly  renewed  at  any  time  when  worn  away :  the  bucket-chain  runs  on 
cast-iron  rollers  p  p.     The  bucket-ladders  are  made  partly  of  wood,  having  wooden  sides  with  cast-iron 
ting-poits  and  transverse  trusses ;  with  wooden  struts  and  wrought-iron  tie-bolts,  with  screws  at  the 
ends,  so  that  they  may  be  tightened  up  when  required.     These  ladders  are  remarkably  strong,  with 
comparatively  light  materials. 

The  gpoat  ^  is  of  wood,  lined  with  sheet-iron,  and  has  a  joint  at  r  to  allow  of  the  punts  or  barges  being 
equally  loaded  on  both  sides  without  turning  them  nmnd.  As  when  the  outer  end  of  the  spout  is  raised 
by  means  of  the  pfurchase  at,  the  soil  will  escape  at  r,  near  to  the  side  of  the  barge  which  is  close  to  the 
dTedging-machiney  on  lowering  down  the  outer  end  of  the  spout,  the  soil  will  be  carried  over  to  tho 
<3tiier  side  of  the  barge,  thus  insuring  its  being  equally  loaded.  The  bevel- wheels  tt  tttt  and  shafts  ti 
Stt.  figs.  1091  and  1092,  convey  the  motion  from  the  steam-engine  to  the  apparatus  on  deck  for  pro- 
pelling the  vessel  to  and  fro,  raising  or  lowering  the  bucket-ladders,  &c.  The  ladders  are  raised  by 
cbaim  passing  roond  the  barrels  v  9,  and  working  in  the  sheaved  blocks  h  6,  which  are  suspended  from 
the  timber  framing.  The  operation  of  raising  the  ladders  is  effected  by  connecting  the  barrels  to  tho 
ihafVs  by  the  clutches  w  to,  which  are  worked  to  and  fro  by  levers  that  pass  through  the  deck  of  the 
v«aeL  When  the  ladders  require  lowering,  the  clutches  are  drawn  back  and  the  ladders  run  down  of 
themselves  to  any  depth  which  is  desired,  being  regulated  by  a  brake  attached  to  the  drums  at  x  or,  as 
■hown  in  figs.  1091  and  1093. 

The  apparatos  for  propelling  the  vessel  to  and  fro  is  fixed  on  the  deck,  y  y  are  two  curved  cast-iron 
barrels.  By  tabitog  two  or  three  turns  of  a  rope  or  chain  round  these  barrels,  one  under  and  the  other 
9^T,  Tne  of  the  ropes  will  draw  the  vessel  ahead,  whilst  the  other  pays  off  the  slack,  and  vice  vena: 
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or  by  putting  both  ropes  or  chains  the  same  way  round  these  barrels,  they  will  both  act  in  puUing  thi 
vessel  in  the  same  direction.  It  should  be  named  that  there  is  a  friction-sheaYe  placed  between  tbi 
propelling  machinery  and  the  steam-engine,  similar  to  that  which  is  fixed  upon  the  fly-wheel  shaft,  ta 
prevent  the  chains  or  ropes  being  broken  in  case  of  anj  obstructions. 

The  bucket-ladder,  Fig.  1090,  is  composed  partly  of  tunber  framing ;  the  main  timber  M  (which  runs  tht 
whole  length)  beine^  eighteen  inches  deep  and  eight  inches  broad,  connected  by  strong  cast-iron  crosses 
(not  shown  in  the  &iwing,  as  it  was  thought  they  would  onl;^  confuse  the  adjacent  parts.)  To  give  it 
strength  to  bear  the  weight  of  the  buckets  with  their  contents,  it  is  furnished  with  a  cast-iron  king-post  k, 
liaving  two  inch  tie-bolts  as  connected  to  its  lower  extremity  by  a  single  and  double  forked  joint, 
thi'ough  which  joints  and  the  king-post  a  pin  passes,  thus  firmly  uniting  them  at  this  point  The  oiUr 
ends  of  the  tie-bolts  pass  through  snugs,  cost  on  the  top  and  bottom  carriages  at  ends  of  ladder,  and  ar« 
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furnished  widi  a  screw  for  the  purpose  of  setting  them  up,  by  means  of  a  nut,  should  they  at  anj  time 
become  slack.  There  are  also  two  wooden  trusses  tow,  wnich  take  the  strain  of  the  framing,  midway 
between  its  centre  and  either  end.  This  ladder  is  found  sufficiently  strong,  and  well  adapted  for 
sustaining  a  heavy  weight ;  at  the  same  time  it  is  extremely  light  in  appearance. 

The  buckets  are  made  of  boiler-plate,  the  back  bemg  half  an  inch  thick.  The  back  plate  rises  con- 
siderably above  the  other  parts  of  the  bucket,  and  slopes  forward  at  an  angle  of  about  25°  towards 
the  fi-ont  or  lip  of  bucket,  for  the  purpose  of  retaining  the  soil  and  preventing  its  being  spilled  during 
its  progress,  after  receiving  it  from  tlie  excavation,  until  it  deposites  the  same  in  the  barges  alongside. 
The  form  of  this  bock  plafte  prevents  a  great  loss  of  mud  or  other  material,  which  would  otherwbc 
be  the  result,  and  consequently  a  loss  of  time  would  follow,  and  the  quantity  of  soil  delivered  would 
not  be  adeauate  to  the  power  of  the  steam-engine.  All  the  other  parts  of  bucket^  (exclusive  of  the 
back  plate  before  mentioned,)  are  three-eighths  of  an  inch  thick.  The  buckets  at  present  dig  to  a  depth 
of  24  feet,  but  greater  depths  may  be  obtained  by  merely  lengthening  the  timber  framiDg  of  ladder, 
and  adding  a  greater  number  of  buckets  and  links,  proportionate  to  the  extended  length. 

As  the  bucket-links  are  given  in  the  same  drawing  with  the  bucket,  further  description  is  deemed 
superfluous ;  it  may,  however,  be  remarked,  that  the  links  pass  over  the  tumblers  with  perfect  ease, 
and  without  noisey  owin^  to  there  being  no  projections  on  their  lower  sides,  as  the  requisite  str^igtb 
round  the  pins  is  carried  above  the  centre  of  the  link,  and  not  on  each  side^  as  is  fi-equentiy  the  case. 
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The  upper  or  tumUer  shaft  aas.  Fig.  1092,  is  in  three  lengths,  having  ttoo  coupling-boxes  /  /  fitted  to 
them,  for  the  purpose  of  working  either  one  set  of  buckets  or  ttoo  sets  simultaneously ;  the  bearings  or 
journals  of  the  shafts  are  four  in  number,  seven  inches  in  diameter  and  nine  inches  in  length,  and 
vorloDg  in  plummer-blocks,  resting  on  four  timber  frames//'/^.  The  intermediate  or  middle  shaft  i  i 
has  bearings  five  inches  and  three-quarters  diameter  and  eight  inches  in  length,  working  also  ic 
plommer-blocks,  which  rest  on  wooden  framing /^;  and  the  lower  or  fly-wheel  shaft  d,  has  bearings 
fire  indies  and  three-quarters  diameter  and  eight  inches  in  length,  one  bearing  of  which  rests  on  the 
o^ine-frame,  and  the  other  on  the  timber  framing.  These  timber  frames  are  severally  connected  at 
their  tops  by  a  strong  transverse  beam  TT,  20  inches  deej)  and  18  inches  broad,  ihe  outer  ends  of 
vhicfa  support  carriages  (to  be  hereafter  described)  for  carrying  the  ladders,  <&c.  By  this  arrangement, 
utd  by  Ming  securely  fastened  at  their  bases,  the  four  upright  timber  frames  are  firmly  kept  m  their 
peqMDdicular  position.  The  form  of  these  firames  will  hs  clearly  understood  by  reference  to  the  eleva- 
tion, Fiff.  1090. 

It  wm  be  seen  that  the  outer  or  hanging  carria^  m  m,  Fig.  1092,  are  connected  to  the  ends  of  the  traiM- 
TCTBebeum  in  rather  a  novel  manner ;  the  hangmg  part^  or  part  beneath  the  beam,  being  attached  to  tha 
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np  or  top  plate  by  means  of  twelve  IVi^ch  bolts,  by  which  method  it  can  be  securely  fastened  to 
die  before-meotaoned  beam,  and  adjusted  so  as  to  accommodate  the  tumbler-shaft^  by  means  of  pack- 
■igs  being  introduoed  between  the  cap  and  top  of  timber,  and  which  can  easily  be  removed  at  any 
time  when  required. 

FSga.  1097  to  1099  consist  of  a  detailed  plan  and  sectioo  of  top  and  bottom  tumblers ;  they  being  of 
«<ieQtial  consequence  to  the  efficient  working  of  the  machine,  are  therefore  minutely  delmeated  in  an 
extended  iosle,  thereby  rendering  the  design  more  easily  understood  than  by  a  len^ened  description, 
vlacfa  it  would  otherwise  require.  It  may  be  observed,  howeyer,  that  they  are  of  castriron,  and  the  comers 
9oIy  beiog  liable  to  derangement^  are  separate  pieces,  consequently  easily  removed  when  required. 

the  engine  with  its  machmeiy  has  raised  160  tons  of  soil  per  hour,  upon  an  average  one  set  oi 
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bodkets  onlj  hayii^  been  employed  in  the  performance,  with  a  weight  of  three  pounds  and  a  half  pei 
iqaare  inch  upon  the  safety-valye  of  Uie  boiler. 

It  may  be  remarked,  in  conclusion,  that  the  boat  is  supplied  with  a  bilge-pump  for  discharging  the 
bOge-water,  and  a  deck- winch  for  movuig  the  boat  bt/  hand  when  the  engine  is  not  working.  The  chain 
for  nusip^  the  lower  end  of  the  ladder,  is  five-eig:hths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  of  the  description  calle(i 
"lAort  link"  The  draught  of  water  is  three  feet  six  inches,  with  every  thing  on  boards  and  the  bottom 
ii  perfectly  flat,  and  both  ends  are  of  the  same  form. 


la  ooin  enas  are  oi  me  same  lonn. 

Speeifieaiion  for  a  Dredging  Vessel  of  the  follomng  dimensions. 
Ft.    In. 


Ft. 
80 
22 


Length  of  deck 
Breadth,  extreme 

Hie  scaDUings  as  follows : — 


Chine,  elm,  or  beech 

Floor  timbers,  elm  or  birch  . 

Kelson  timbers,  elm  or  birch     . 

Stems,    oak,  sided  8  inches,  moulded  9  inches. 
Aprons,         «        8       "  "        8      " 

Timbere,        «        6       «  head  6      « 

Stemson  knee,  at  each  end  sided  7      ** 

Deck  beams,  oak,  sided  7^,  moulded  8}    ** 
Deckknees,  **         5 

Hank:— 


Depth  in  hold 
Tonnage  169JJ. 


In. 
4 


in. 
12 

H 
12 


In. 
by  14 

—  10 

—  11 


1  deck  hook,    oak,  at  each  end  sided  9  indiea. 
1  breast  hook,         "  **  7^    ** 

Stancheons,  a  «  5      « 

Winch-bits  «  **        6  X  7i    " 

Propelling  gear-bits,  oak  9  X  llj    ** 


2}  inch  yellow  pme. 
X  2i    "    oak. 


Bottom 
Outside 
Clamps 
Piank-sheer  . 

.    8^  inch  elm. 
.        .        .    2i    «       " 
.    4i     "       « 
.     2i     «       « 

Deck    .... 

Bulwark 

Roughtree  mil      .    4  X 

Ironwork: — 

Butt  bolts  in  bottom  and  sides 
StemsoD  knees  and  breast  hooks 

.        .        .        .     finch. 
.  1    mch. 

6  pair  of  iron  knees  in  the  wake  of  boiler  and  engine  }  cwt.,  each  fastened  with  1-inch  iron. 
Beck,  6-inch  spikes. 
Deck  £Bistenings  all  of  iron. 
The  vessel  to  have  both  ends  alike,  with  a  break  in  the  deck  both  fore  and  abaft 
The  pUitform  of  2-inch  yellow  pine  round  the  boiler  for  the  stowage  of  coals,  and  1^-inch  yellow  piu« 
M  the  eoginenroom  and  cabins. 

Beteription  and  specijicaiion  of  a  Dredging-machine^  constructed  by  Messrs.  Girdwood  and  Co.,  of 
OUugoWf/or  the  excavation  0/  the  River  Clyae.  Figs.  1100  to  1108,  exhibit  an  elevation,  plan,  and 
KCtioQ  of  the  engine  and  dredging  apparatus,  the  letters  of  reference  corresponding  in  each  figure  or 
separate  view  of  the  design. 

The  timbers  of  this  vessel  are  all  exactly  similar  in  specified  variety  and  dimensions  to  that  by 
feasts.  Summers  mnd  Co.,  as  already  minutely  detailed,  but  the  external  dimensions  of  the  vessel  are  a 
little  different,  viz. :  entire  length  on  deck  90  feet ;  extreme  breadth  22  feet ;  height  from  ceiling  to  ceil- 
ing seven  feet ;  and  when  all  is  on  board  and  in  complete  working  condition,  the  draught  of  water  is 
Wit  four  feet    Six  is  the  number  of  men  employed  on  board. 

A,  Figs.  1100  and  1101,  represents  the  boiler,  and  B  the  engine ;  both  of  which  are  of  the  usual  construe- 
^  adapted  to  marine  purposes.  The  cylinder  of  the  engine  is  26  inches  diameter ;  length  of  stroke  2  ^  feet ; 
Dumber  of  strokes  per  minute  44 ;  and  requires  about  2  cwt  of  good  coal  per  hour  for  the  generating  of  a 
siiffident  supply  of  steam.  In  efiect,  the  engine  will  lift,  from  a  depth  of  18  feet,  about  110  tons  of  mud 
or  clay  ])er  hour,  or  160  tons  of  sand  or  gravel  in  the  same  time ;  out  in  very  hard  ground,  and  inter- 
mixed with  stones,  no  proper  data  can  be  given.  The  vessel  is  moved  forward  by  the  power  of  the 
eogine,  throogfa  means. of  the  bevel-wheeb,  shaftin^^,  pitch-chain,  <tc^  as  shown  in  each  d^ign,  and 
wfakfa  commmiicates  motion  (when  required)  to,  and  by  means  of  the  double-acting  winch  R,  and  when 
the  buckets  are  working  in  mud  or  clay,  the  vessel  is  caused  to  advance  at  the  rate  of  about  four  feet 
per  minute,  when  in  gravel  or  sand  at  2^  feet  per  minute,  and  the  number  of  buckets  delivered  is  14 
iQ  that  space  of  time. 

With  regard  to  the  movement  of  the  buckets,  motion  is  given  to  the  wheels  C  and  D  by  the  crank- 
^*^  S  of  the  enfl;ine,  and  communicated  by  the  line  of  shii^ng  eee,  (fee,  to  the  wheels  F  and  G ;  firom 
t^iCQce  to  the  bu(£ets  by  the  barrel  or  tumbler  T,  that  being  made  fast  upon  the  spindle  I,  which  is  of 
Tttllpsble-uron,  ei^t  indies  diameter,  and  on  which  the  wheel  G  is  fixed.  The  small  wheel  C  is  three 
Ket three  inches  m  diameter;  the  cog-wheel  D  is  seven  feet  diameter;  the  shafts  ««,  <&c.  are  of  cast- 
iroii,  6}  inches  diameter  in  the  bearings ;  the  bevel-pinion  F  is  two  feet  three  inches  diameter,  and  the 
bevel-wheel  G  is  six  feet,  and  makes  seven  revolutions  per  minute ;  the  top  or  upper  tumbler  T  has  foiur 
>K^  and  the  bottom  tumbler  V  five ;  as  when  they  are  thus  formed,  the  motion  of  the  buckets  is 
fi'Qiid  m  practice  io  work  more  steady,  and,  conseq^uently,  the  effects  rendered  more  complete. 

The  boeket-frame  H,  acting  upon  I  as  a  centre,  is  also  regulated  to  a  proper  depth  or  water  by  the 
jwver  of  the  engine;  the  bevel-wheel  K  upon  the  crank-sh^it  S  gives  motion  by  means  of  the  wheels 
*mfi,  to  the  barrel  r,  and  round  which  the  chain  of  the  tackle  passes,  as  shown  distinctly  in  the 
devatioD. 
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Hie  wheels  E  and  /  are  each  two  feet  four  inches  diameter ;  the  pinion  m  on  the  bottom  of  the  shaft ' 
Is  10  inches  diameter,  and  the  wheel  n  four  feet  two  inches.  On  tne  same  shaft  with  the  bevel-wheel 
fi »  fixed  a  spur-pinion  ^,  of  one  foot  seven  inches  diameter,  which  gives  motion  to  the  wheel  o,  of  three 
feet  three  incnes;  the  motion  is  communicated  (when  required)  by  means  of  the  clutch  e  <r,  and,  when 
the  frame  H  is  raised  to  a  sufficient  height,  and  placed  at  the  requisite  depth  of  water,  fiirther  motion 
of  the  barrel  is  prevented  through  disengaging  the  clutch  hj  means  of  tlie  lever  W,  and  the  barrel 
rendored  stationary  by  the  lever  and  {nctioQ-pmlejr  y  y.  The  clutch  is  two  feet  four  inches  diameter ; 
the  friction-pulley  is  uu-ee  feet  eight  inches  (uameter,  and  its  breadth  of  strap  8}  inches.  The  length 
of  the  chain-barrel  r  is  4^  feet,  and  its  diameter  two  feet  The  shaft  <  is  4}  mches  diameter,  and  tlie 
barrel-shaft  6^  inches,  each  being  of  cast-iron. 

The  following  is  the  number  of  teeth  that  each  of  the  preceding  named  wheels  contains,  also  tha 
pitch  and  breadth  upon  the  face : 


Wheel  or  Pinion. 
Spur-pinion  on  crank-shaft  C  . 
Cog" wheel  on  end  of  laying-shaft  D 
Bevel-pinion,  marked  F 
Bevel-wheel      *•        G 
Mitre-wheels     **        K  and  / 
Bevel-pinion     •*        m 
Bevel-wheel      "        n 
Spur-pinion  g  on  shaft  with  u 
Spar-wheel  o  on  chain  barrel-shaft 


Number  of  Teeth. 
49 
112 
27 
72 
44 
15 
76 
85 
51 


PUch. 

Breadth. 

2Jin.   . 

81  ia 

2i        . 

8i 

8J        . 

8 

8i        . 

8 

2 

44 

Si 

41 

24       . 

4* 

21        . 

5 

2» 

t 

The  Buchet'Frame,  Buckets,  Linki,  d:c. — The  bucket-frame  is  of  tlie  best  red  pme,  strongly  trassed 
Md  strapped  with  iron,  and  in  form  and  dimensions  similar  to  the  bucket-frame  already  described  in 
the  preceding  machine ;  in  leng^  it  is  55  feet  4  inches,  and  the  number  of  buckets  tlurty-four,  each 
bxket  being  26}  inches  wide,  16  indies  broad,  17  inches  deep,  and  formed  of  the  best  plate-iron  )  inch 
js  thirVn^iw ;  on  the  back  or  sole  plate  j>,  of  each  bucket,  and  immediately  beyond  its  formation,  is  an 
attached  piece  or  continuation  of  the  plate,  so  as  to  form  a  covering  to  the  joints  of  the  links,  and  so 
prevent  any  injurious  effects  from  the  constant  liability  of  contact  with  the  excavated  materials ;  also 
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oa  the  froot  of  the  buckets  are  fixed 
pieces  of  iron  shod  or  edged  with 
steel,  for  the  purpose  of  increasing 
the  strength  of  that  portion  of  the 
bucket,  and  the  better  adaptmg  of  the 
same  for  coming  in  contact  with  hard 
materials ;  likewise  that  of  being  easi- 
ly removed  when  required  for  repair. 

The  links  xxXy  £c^  that  connect 
the  buckets,  are  of  wrought-iron,  each 
link  being  21  inches  from  centre  to 
centre  of  joint ;  flanges  are  formed  on 
the  double  links,  aa  shown  m  the  de> 
sim  2\  by  {ths  of  an  inch,  and  to 
which  the  buckets  are  fixed  by  |Uis 
of  an  inch  rivets ;  the  diameter  of  the 
joints  is  8}  inches  with  ^  inch  projects 
mg  on  each  side,  to  increase  the  su]> 
fiice  of  bcarmg  for  the  pins :  all  the 
joints  and  pins  are  cased  with  steel 
and  properly  hardened. 

The  rollers  rrr,  <fec.,  are  for  the 
proper  conducting  of  the  buckets 
along  the  frame  H,  and  are  of  cast- 
iron  8  inches  in  diajneter,  with  axles 
or  bearings  of  wrought-iron,  1  ^  inch 
diameter,  and  which  revolve  in  cast- 
iron  receptacles  or  bushea.  The  ends 
of  the  tumblers  also  revolve  in  cast- 
iron  bushes,  that  metal  being  found 
more  durable,  for  this  purpose,  than 
any  hitherto  tried. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here,  as 
bemg  through  the  means  of  the  action 
of  the  buckets  and  bucket-frame,  to 
remark  an  idea  or  system  given  by  a 
correspondent  in  the  **  Civil  Engineer 
and  Architect's  Journal,''  which  he 
calls  raditu  adting^  in  distinction  to 
that  of  the  common  practice  called 
trench  cutting^  and  wnich  no  doubt 
in  various  instances  must  be  of  con- 
siderable advantage.  In  the  ordinary 
method  called  trench  cutting,  the 
power  applied  to  lead  the  machine 
ahead  into  the  cutting,  has  also  to  re- 
sist the  reaction  of  the  buckets.  Now, 
in  radixu  cutting,  the  diain  from  the 
bow  of  the  vessel  is  not  wound  up 
wliile'it  is  cuttmg,  but  is  only  shorten- 
ed at  each  return  of  the  machine,  and 
which  causes  a  swinging  motion  of  the 
vessel  to  take  pUu^e,  the  machine 
being  led  laterally  to  the  cutting  by 
the  side  chains ;  and  which  are  com- 
paratively easy  to  work,  as  the  reac- 
tion of  Uie  buckets  is  mostly  against 
the  how  or  radius  chain. 

In  respect  to  any  inconvenience  at- 
tending tne  use  of  mese  lateral  chains, 
in  a  h^bor  or  narrow  navigation,  it  is 
no  more  than  in  the  ordinary  method, 
as  corresponding  chains  are  then  re- 
quired to  keep  the  machine  in  line, 
and  these  are  necessarily  used  oo 
both  sides  at  once;  whereas,  in  the 
other  system,  these  lateral  chains  are 
only  tightened  on  one  side,  namely, 
that  on  which  the  machine  may  bap- 
pen  to  be  traversing ;  and  where  it  is 
required  to  lower  them,  to  allow  ves- 
sels to  pass,  they  only  again  require 
to  be  tightened  up  sufficiently  to  let 
the  buckets  fill 
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It  ma^-  be  contended  that,  to  cut  or  trench  a  bank  in  the  proper  current,  will,  bv  changing  the  currenta 
and  eddies,  remove  it  by  a  natural  process ;  but,  as  this  is  a  point  so  diflScult  to  hit  upon,  it  is  generally 
allowed  that,  to  get  large  stones  and  rocks  taken  up,  and  to  cut  the  surface  feir,  is  the  surest  way  of 
reducing  a  bank,  and  of  leaving  it  in  the  condition  least  liable  to  "  slit  up." 

The  difiference  of  construction  in  the  machine  is  trifling,  so  as  to  adapt  it  to  the  radius  principle,  being 
only  the  dcwng  away  with  the  flanges  on  the  bottom  tumbler,  and  substituting  in  their  stead  **  snugs"  on 
the  tumbler  between  the  chains  or  links,  to  prevent  their  getting  offi  But  it  must  be  borne  in  mmd  in 
the  constructing  of  dredging-machines  for  whatever  kind  of  cuttmg,  that  a  proper  means  be  effected  for 
preserving  the  chains  employed  in  taking  the  vessel  ahead,  when  the  power  of  the  engine  is  applied ; 
and  the  best  method  that  I  am  at  present  aware  of  is  that  of  **  conical  n-ictioa" 

The  excavated  material  from  the  dredging-machines  is  carried  away  by  punts,  or  large  rectangular 
boxes  of  plate-hroa    In  dimensions,  they  are  each  32  feet  in  length,  14  in  breadth,  and  8  in  depth; 
throB^h  the  deck  of  which  is  an  opening  21  feet  8  inches  by  10  feet  4,  and  around  this  opening  is  a' 
cooming  10  inches  in  height,  as  a  prevention  to  the  stuff  gettuig  over  upon  the  deck ;  each  punt  carries 
OQ  an  average  20  to  22  tons,  and  a  small  steam-tug  of  lO^orse  power  takes  from  18  to  20  load^  punts 
&t  one  time. 
DREDGING  AND  RAISING  MACHINE,  by  J.  Hart,  of  Middletown,  Connecdcut 
Fig.  1104  is  a  horizontal  plan  of  the  mud  drecjging-machine. 
Fig.  1105  is  a  vertical  section. 

A  is  a  large  flat  vessel  for  receiving  the  boilers,  fuel,  engme,  and  principal  parts  of  the  machinery. 
B  is  a  small  vessel  for  stores,  <fea,  strongly  connected  to  the  larger  one  with  the  vibrating  ways  c  for 
the  buckets,  strongly  hung  between  the  two  vessels  in  a  g^ows-frame. 

A  is  a  crank,  by  which  the  power  is  to  work  the  whole  machinery,  fixed  on  one  end  of  the  shaft  5, 
which  is  strongly  mounted  in  miming  c. 

On  the  shaft  6  is  the  fly-wheel  e,  and  between  that  and  opposite  bearing  is  the  clutch  /,  sliding  on 
the  shaft  6,  into  or  out  of  the  clutch  part  of  the  driving  pinion  ^,  which  geers  into  the  larger  tooth-wheel 
h  mounted  on  that  end  of  the  bucket-shaft  i  ;  on  this  the  chain-wheels  kk  are  fitted,  each  wheel  made 
with  four  shifting-studs  to  lock  into  the  long  links  of  the  bucket-chain.  This  chain  is  made  so  that  each 
flait  link  has  a  curve  to  fit  the  wheels  k  k. 
The  edge  link  has  a  strong  ux>n  brace  I*  put  in  given  lengths. 

A  connecting  link  is  inserted,  made  with  an  open  side  turned  up  to  receive  a  doubled-eyed  collar. 
In  this  mode  of  making  a  chain  in  sections,  and  using  only  four  spurs  or  teeth,  a  chain  can  be  worn 
one  inch  at  each  end,  and  not  ride  or  turn  on  the  teeth  or  spurs ;  each  end  of  the  links  is  lined  with 
steel  • 
When  worn  or  broken  a  section  can  be  taken  out  to  be  repaired  and  replaced  by  another.  0 

TTie  chain- wheel  A;  A;  is  a  skeleton  cast  wheel  to  receive  a  shifting  sectional  stud  or  spur,  with  bolts  to 
bold  them  in,  which  takes  the  strain  off  the  chain,  and  allows  them  to  be  taken  out  and  replaced  by 
others  when  worn. 
The  fiictioa  rollers  and  water  chain-wheel  run  on  sleeves. 

The  raising  and  lowering  of  the  buckets  is  effected  by  the  slings  and  yoke  in  «,  Fig.  1105,  and  chaui 
h\  which  goes  over  the  sheeve  o,  mounted  on  the  double  davit  j»,  thence  under  the  diain-whcel  5'  to  a 
sheeve  at  the  head  of  the  gallows-frame,  and  having  at  its  inner  end  a  counter-weight 

The  chain-wheel  ^,  fitted  with  a  groove  and  studs  to  match  the  chain  h\  is  mounted  on  a  shaft  fitted 
in  bearings,  and  having  the  tooth-wheel  to  on  one  end,  wheip  it  geers  into  the  pinion  x,  which  is  fitted  to 
a  shaft  mounted  on  bearings,  and  carrying  on  it  the  raising  or  lowering  wheel  E ;  this  is  made  so  that 
it  serves  as  a  hand-wheel  by  the  spokes  y\  and  as  a  drum  by  the  flanged  rim  x\  and  through  it  the 
wavs  are  regulated  by  the  directing  workman,  who  stands  on  the  deck. 

Immediately  over  the  fly-wheel  e.  Fig.  1104,  a  frame  t,  Fig.  1105,  is  laid,  to  receive  the  bearing  of 
the  shaft  t^  on  one  part,  forming  a  winch  k\  Fig  1104. 

At  the  other  end,  the  drum  4*  is  mounted,  and  over  this  is  placed  the  belt,  so  that  it  hangs  loosely 
around  and  below  the  fly-wheel  «,  and  is  kept  from  contact  witn  it  by  the  small  rollers  g^  q\  moimted 
below  the  dram  «',  when  not  required  in  use  in  the  pit  Formed  by  the  frame  which  carries  the  drum 
t*,  are  the  two  tightening  drums  p^p^  shown  in  Fig.  1104,  as  set  over  the  fly-wheel  e;  these  are  hung 
in  the  swing-frames  o*  o\ 

The  upper  part  of  each  of  these  frames  terminates  in  arms  u^  u\  and  at  one  end  of  the  frame  v}  is 
the  vertical  davit  and  slieeve  n^ ;  a  rope  /*  goes  from  the  arm  u*  round  the  sheeve  w?  and  return?  and 
£a;art€»s  to  the  arm  u\  and  thence  leads  to  the  frame  over  the  deck  v)\ 

The  winch  k\  Fig.  1104,  receives  one  end  of  rope  t*,  the  other  end  of  the  ropje  being  attached  to  the 
dram  s^  on  the  wheel  E ;  and  the  tooth-wheel  is  fitted  with  a  pawl  A*  to  retain  it  in  its  place  as  wanted. 
This  part  of  the  apparatus  is  to  be  used  as  follows :  when  the  t)uckets  are  to  be  lowered,  the  attending 
laborer  lifts  the  pawl  A*  back  and  turns  the  ways-wheel  £  in  the  dfrection  of  the  arrow  1  by  the  spokes 
V*;  this  lowers  tne  ways,  and  at  the  same  time  is  winding  the  rope  t*  off  the  windlass  A;^  the  belt  r 
beii^  slack  does  not  hmder  the  operation  of  lowering. 

When  the  bucket  and  ways  are  to  be  raised,  the  attendant  laborer  leaves  the  wheel  E  and  simplv 
hauls  00  the  rope  /*,  which  puUs  the  arms  w*  and  w"  outwards,  and  forces  the  drums  p^p*  inwajxfc 
against  the  belt  below  in  contact  with  the  rim  of  the  fly-wheel  e,  whose  motion  round  drives  the  rais 
mg-wheel  E  rotmd  in  the  direction  of  k\  raising  the  ways  and  buckets  easiljr  and  rapidly. 

Near  the  machinery  in  the  smaller  vessel  B,  projecting  over  the  end,  is  a  frame  forming  a  slide, 
carrying  the  anchor-post  This  is  raised  by  a  chain  running  through  sheeves ;  then  by  taking  a  turr 
around  the  end  of  the  bucket-shaft  t,  the  end  forms  a  windlass  barrel  for  that  purpose.  This  anchor- 
»6t  hcdds  one  end  of  the  machine ;  the  other  end  is  moved  the  width  of  the  buckets  at  a  time  by  a 
fttwl,  windlass,  and  lines. 
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DRESSING  MACHINE.  Pig.  1108  is  a  section  of  an  English  Dresnng  Ma- 
chine  as  constructed  hy  Hornby  and  Kenworthj.  Six  beams  are  placed  in  bear- 
ings so  that  they  "will  revolve,  having  ret^ning  weights  npon  their  pivots ;  the 
six  threads  of  jam  are  then  passed  through  an  ordinary  comb-bar  and  thus  di- 
vided equally  until  passed  through  the  healds,  which  in  this  machine  are  situat- 
ed at  the  left  end,  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  the  cross-shed,  and  thereby  taking 
the  *'  lease,**  previously  to  the  yams  being  submitted  to  the  siting  process  The 
lease  now  being  taken,  and  the  cross-band  or  threads  being  introduced  for  the 
purpose,  of  **  looming,**  or  drawing  in  of  the  weaver^s  beam,  the  threads  of  yam 
are  passed  over  a  comb-bar,  formed  by  a  row  of  teeth  or  pins,  for  the  purpose 
of  laying  the  threads  in  parallel  breaidths,  side  by  side,  and  forming  each  divi- 
sion of  threads  (of  any  required  number)  into  distinct  bands  (of  any  desired 
width),  each  thread  being  laid  parallel,  side  by  side,  and  thus  in  lateral  contact, 
the  comb-bar  being  allowed  to  vibrate  or  oscillate  freely  as  the  threads  proceed. 
The  bands  are  now  passed  over  a  conducting  roller,  and  immersed  into  the 
trough  containing  the  sizing  material,  which  is  here  kept  in  a  heated  state  by 
steam  pipes,  and  thus  boiled  into  the  warp  threads  as  they  are  passed  through 
it  and  xmder  the  a^ustable  tension  roller.  The  threads  are  then  passed  for- 
ward through  a  pair  of  squeezing-roUers,  and  again  similarly  immersed  in  the 
trough  containing  the  size  to  finish  the  yarn,  from  whence  they  are  passed  around 
the  drying  cylinders,  also  heated  by  steam,  and  now  assume  the  form  of  tapes, 
(the  sizing  material,  by  its  adhesive  properties,  causmg  the  threads  to  adhere 
slightly  together).     A  circular  revolving  brush  is  placed  above  the  threads  as 


n? 


they  pro^d  over  the  drying  cyliudera,  for  the  purpose  of  dressing  or  laying  the 
fibres.  They  now  proceed  in  a  sized,  dried,  and  finished  state,  being  conducted 
by  two  rollers  through  a  similar  comb-bar,  but  of  much  finer  pitch,  and  by  pass- 
ing through  which  the  bands  of  threads  are  passed  edgewise  and  again  smilarly 
divided  by  the  oscillating  or  vibratory  action  of  the  comb-bar,  and  laid  over 
the  tension  roller  at  the  right  hand  end  of  the  machine  in  a  proper  state  to  be 
received  and  wound  upon  the  warp  beam  ready  for  the  operation  of  drawing  in. 

Fig.  1109  represents  a  side  view  of  the  dressing-machines  used  at  Lowell 
and  its  vicinity.  A  A  is  the  centre-frame,  B  B  B  are  the  section  frames,  contain- 
ing the  section-beams  H  H  H  H.  The  ends  of  the  section-beams  are  of  cast- 
iron,  with  a  square  groove  for  receiving  a  friction-strap,  and  a  weight  represent- 
ed at  t;  v  v  r.    The  sizing-rollers  are  represented  at  yyy y. 

The  yam  as  it  leaves  the  section-beams,  passes  through  a  raddle  of  small 
pieces  of  hard  wood,  uuuu,  through  between  the  sizing-rollers,— through  a 
brass  wire  reed  at  oooo, — through  a  copper-plate  supported  by  6ft, — through 
another  brass  wire  reed  at  d  <2, — and  under  the  measuring  rollers  N  N, — at 
which  place  the  yam  from  the  four  beams  on  each  section  are  brought  all  into 
one  horizontal  plane.  From  the  rollers  N  N,  the  two  sections  of  dressed  yam 
pass  up  through  heddles  at  it,  called  the  lease-haracss,  and  are  wound  on  to  the 
centre-beam  a.  The  lease-harness  may  be  shifted  to  either  side  of  the  frame 
by  means  of  a  screw  at  k,  and  only  one  section  of  the  yam  goes  through  hed- 
dle-eyes  in  the  lease-harness ;  so  that  when  a  full  beam  is  to  be  removed,  a 
lease-rod  is  introduced  between  the  two  sections  of  yam  above  the  harness ; 
then,  by  drawing  the  hamess  to  one  side,  another  lease  is  formed,  into  which  a 
rod  is  introduced. 

F  are  the  fast  and  loose  belt-pulleys,  driven  by  a  belt  from  the  room  below ; 
n  n  are  two  cones,  that  to  the  right  being  driven  from  the  one  to  the  left,  by 
the  cross-belt  R.  On  the  axis  of  the  cone  to  the  right  hand,  there  is  a  small 
bevel-wheel  working  into  another  on  the  bottom  of  the  upright  shafl  r  r.  On 
the  top  of  the  upright  shaft  there  is  a  small  bevel- wheel  working  into  the  wheel 
c  ;  and  on  the  axis  of  the  wheel  c,  there  is  a  small  spur-geer,  not  seen  in  the 
engraving,  working  into  the  wheel  £,  on  the  centre-beam  a.  Motion  being  thus  given  to  the  cone  on 
the  left  hand,  (by  the  belt-pulley  F  which  is  fastened  on  the  same  shaft,)  it  is  next  communicated  bj 
the  belt  R  to  that  on  the  right,  and  from  it  to  the  beam  on  the  top,  containing  the  dressed  yam ;  hence 
the  speed  of  the  centre-beam  a,  on  the  top  of  the  centre-frame,  may  be  increased  or  decreased,  by 
shifting  the  belt  R,  on  the  cones  n  n. 

The  brush-motion  is  next  to  be  considered.  D  D  D  are  the  brush-racks,  or  brush-frames ;  they  are  not 
fastened  to  the  section-beam  frames  B  B  B,  but  are  fitted  so  as  to  move  up  and  down«  short  spears  n 
being  fixed  to  the  top  and  bottom  of  each  side  of  the  brush-frames,  which  slide  into  the  eyes  of  studs, 
and  serve  to  keep  them  in  their  proper  position,  as  well  as  to  let  them  move  freely  up  and  down :  s  s  « t 
are  small  blocks  of  cast-iron,  which  are  fitted  to  slide  freely  on  the  polished  steel-rods  khhh;  the 
dotted  lines  represent  straps  or  belts  passing  over  small  pulleys  on  each  side,  and  descending  down  to 
the  large  wooden  pulleys  G  G,  to  the  surface  of  which  the  belts  are  fastened:  the  blocks  ««s«  are 
fastened  to  the  belts  by  a  sm^  nut  and  screw  on  the  under  side,  wliilst  the  brushes  rest  on  the  blocks 
above.  The  feathers  represented  on  the  blocks  at  s  s  s  «,  fit  into  slits  in  the  ends  of  the  brushes.  W  W 
represent  two  beams  of  wood,  (one  at  each  side  of  the  machine,)  about  four  inches  broad,  and  three 
inches  thick,  called  sweeps ;  these  are  supported  in  the  centre  at /|  and  at  the  end  towards  the  left 
band,  they  are  attaclied  to  the  lever  PP,  tne  under  point  of  which  supports  the  whole  brush-frame 
the  other  end  of  the  sweeps  beuig  attached  to  the  block  t,  towards  the  right  hand :  the  block  •  l«  % 
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jrojeetion  firmi  a  shaft,  extending  across  the  machine  at  each  section,  the  axis  of  which  is  seen  at  x, 

and  the  pulleys  Q  G  are  fastened  on  each  end  of  this  shaft    By  carefully  examining  tlie  engraving  oi 

the  yarioos  parts  of  the  machine,  the  reciprocating  motion  of  me  brushes,  together  with  the  up  and 

down  motion  of  the  brush-frames,  will  now  be  easily  understood    The  lever  J  is  connected  with  a 

sliding-crank  on  the  axis  of  the  cone  n,  towards  the  left  hand ;  consequently,  the  revolving  of  the  crank 

moves  the  sweeps  alternately,  from  section  to  section ;  and  the  end  of  the  sweeps  to  the  right  hand. 

being  attached  to  the  block  t  by  a  strap  of  belt  leather,  the  alternate  motion  of  the  sweeps  moves  the 

shaft  X,  and  with  it  the  pulleys  G  G,  about  one-fourth  of  a  revolution  each  way :  this  reciprocating 

motion  of  the  pulleys,  draws  each  end  of  the  straps  represented  by  the  dotted  lines,  and  thereby  pro- 
duces the  necessary  reciprocating  movements  of  the 

brushes  upon  the  yam;  while,  at  the  same  time, 

the  other  end  of  the  sweeps  towards  the  left  hand, 

by  means  of  the  lever  P  P,  raises  the  brush-frame, 

aod  with  it  the  brushes,  up  and  down  at  every  alter- 
.    nate  stroke.  Thus,  when  the  brushes  are  at  A  A  A  ^ 

the  frame  is  down,  and  they  are  then  in  a  proper 

position  for  moving  along  the  surfiice  of  the  yam, 

(which  has  just  been  coated  with  size,  in  passing 

through  between  the  sizing-rollers,)  and  having 

made  one  full  stroke,  they  are  then  at  the  opposite 

side  of  the  fr-ame,  which  is  immediately  raised  by 

the  lever  P  P,  connected  with  the  sweeps ;  and  in 

raiaiig  the  frame,  the  brushes  are  lifted  out  of  the 

yam,  until  they  return  to  their  former  position  at 

hhkh.  The  whole  movements  of  the  machine  com- 
mence at  the  cone  n,  towards  the  left  hand.    From 

it,  motion  is  communicated  by  the  belt  R,  to  the 

oppoflite  cone,  and  from  it^  to  the  centre-beam  a  at 

the  top ;  and  from  it,  (the  cone  n,)  motion  is  also 

communicated  by  the  sliding-crank,  and  the  con- 

oecting-lever  J,  to  the  sweeps  W  W,  of  which  there 

are  two^  and  the  one  end  of  each  moves  the  brushes 

alternately  from  side  to  side,  whilst  the  other  end 

produces  the  up  and  down  motion  of  the  brush- 

nnune.    The  whole  machine  is  extremely  simple, 

and  all  its  different  movements  so  contnved,  tnat 

they  can  easily  be  adjusted  so  as  to  operate  with 

the  moHt  perfect  accuracy. 
LL  represent  the  fanners  enclosed  in  wooden 

boxes,  open  only  at  the  centres  for  admitting  a  cur- 
rent of  air,  and  at  the  mouths  Q  Q,  for  throwing  it 

cut :  by  tiiis  method  of  confining  the  air,  it  rushes 

out  with  much  greater  force,  and  the  mouths  Q  Q 
are  made  so  as  to  direct  it  right  up  amongst  the 
dressed  yam.  The  fjEomers  here  represented  have 
four  wiuf  s  each,  but  some  have  only  two  or  three : 
that  to  the  left  hand,  is  driven  by  a  belt  from  the 
room  below,  and  from  it,  a  cross-l>elt  commimicates 
motioi  to  the  one  on  the  right  X  is  a  hot-air  pipe, 
with  a  branch  extending  up  to  the  hot-air  box  M, 
placed  between  the  two  rollers  N  N.  The  cover  of 
this  box  extends  till  within  one  half-inch  of  each  side, 
which  leaves  a  small  opening  for  the  escape  of  the 
air,  which  issues  out  at  each  side  upon  the  yam,  and 
u«.ing  entirely  hot  air,  it  has  a  peculiar  efifect  in  ab- 
sorbmg  any  remaining  moisture  upon  the  yam,  be- 
fore it  is  wound  on  to  the  centre-beam  a,  on  the  top. 
loBtead  of  the  hot-au:  box  M,  some  dressing-frames 
have  a  centre  fanner,  similar  to  those  used  about 
Mandiestcr. 

The  aizing-roUers  yyyy,  are  generally  made  of 
soapstone,  with  an  ux>n  axis ;  the  under  roller  only  is  covered  with  doth :  one  of  these  rollers,  when 
finished,  costs  about  eight  dollars. 

The  two  sections  of  these  dressing-machines  may  be  extended  out  as  far  as  may  be  thought  necessary. 
In  order  to  diminish  the  size  of  the  plate,  the  mstance  from  the  centre  of  the  section-beams  to  the 
centre  of  tlie  frame,  is  represented  as  only  9^  feet;  some,  however,  extend  to  17  or  18  feet  As  the 
greater  the  distance  from  the  sizing-roUers  to  the  centre-beam  containing  the  dressed  yam,  more  time 
Till  be  gained  for  drying ;  but  when  the  section-beams  are  stretched  out  too  far,  the  yam  is  more  liable 
to  break  with  the  drag  of  the  centre-beam. 

On  one  end  of  the  axis  of  the  measuring-rollers  N  N,  there  is  a  screw  or  worm  working  into  geers, 
ooonected  with  an  index  which  points  out  the  number  of  yards  of  dressed  yam  on  the  centre-^am  r 
•Toiy  33  yards  is  marked  with  paint,  which  aUows  30  yards  of  cloth  to  each  piecp,  the  8  yards  (equal 
U»  10  i«r  cent.)  being  allowed  for  shrinkage  in  the  weaving,  (be 
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The  measuring-rollers,  in  general,  are  common  wooden  cylinders,  about  eight  inches  in  diameter 
K>me  are  revolving  steam-cylinders,  which,  when  proprly  packed  at  the  journals  so  as  to  prevent 
the  steam  from  escaping,  has  the  best  eff&ct  of  any  thmg  that  has  yet  been  tried  for  drying  toe  yaro 
ri)eedily. 

The  average  produce  of  these  machines  is  very  variable.  In  some  factories^  their  average  produce 
will  be  about  14  pieces  per  d&j  to  suit  a  9*^  reed ;  yam,  Nos.  14's  to  18's.  In  other  fjsurtones,  on  the 
same  kind  of  work,  these  machmes  will  dress  20,  in  others  80,  40, 60,  and  60  pieces  per  day.  Some  of 
those  fitted  up  witli  revolving  steam-cylinders,  are  said  to  produce  even  70  pieces  on  the  same  kind  of 
work,  viz.,  coarse  9*^,  yam  No.  14*8.  One  great  cause  of  tliis  diflference  in  tne  quantity  produced  finom 
the  dressing-machines,  arises  from  the  different  temperatures  in  the  apartments  where  they  are  in  opera- 
tion, as  well  as  from  the  mode  of  applying  the  heat  to  the  dressed  yam.  In  some  &ctories  the  dressing- 
machines  are  in  the  same  room  witn  the  looms,  where  the  temperature  seldom  exceeds  75®.  Those 
mounted  with  steam-cylinders,  in  place  of  wooden  measuring-rollers,  generally  produce  the  greatest 

auautity  of  work ;  next  to  these,  are  those  with  the  hot-air  pipes ;  and  next  to  the  latter,  are  thoee  with 
iree  fanners,  that  is,  one  at  each  side,  and  one  in  the  centre.    Those  with  only  two  fisumcrs,  produce 
the  least  quantity  of  work. 

The  size  used  for  dressing  is  generally  made  of  potato  starch  for  all  coarse  work ;  and  of  flour  for  the 
finer  goods,  or  such  as  are  intended  for  printing.  The  mode  of  preparing  the  starch  for  size  requires 
particular  attention ;  and  although  different  places  may  have  different  methods,  the  two  following  have 
been  found  to  suit  the  purpose  remarkably  welL 

1.  Method  of  making  Size  from  Potato  Starch  for  coarse  Goods. — 2  J  gallons  of  yeast,  and  2  quarts 
of  vinegar,  to  be  well  mixed  with  about  9  gallons  of  water,  which  has  been  previously  heated  to  120°, 
or  as  hot  as  the  hand  will  bear  to  work  in  it.  To  these  are  added  125  lbs.  of  potato  starch.  The  whole 
is  then  allowed  to  stand  in  a  warm  place  about  10  or  12  days,  or  until  it  is  perfectly  fermented ;  then  Zk 
lbs.  of  conmion  clean  tallow  is  dissolved  in  75  g^allons  of  water,  heated  to  160®,  to  which  are  added 
75  lbs.  of  the  fermented  starch.  The  whole  is  weU  stirred  until  all  the  ingredients  are  perfectly  incorpo- 
rated. The  size  is  then  to  be  used  immediately  before,  or  after  it  is  perfectly  cooled  dowa  To  the  above 
some  add  about  2)  lbs.  of  the  sulphate  of  copper,  to  prevent  moula 

The  above  makes  a  very  superior  size.  It  is  smooth,  clean,  and  entirely  firee  fixxm  any  offensive 
smell ;  and  although  about  the  same  price  as  flour,  it  is  found  to  answer  the  purpose  much  better  for 
coarse  goods ;  very  little  of  it  adheres  to  the  yam,  yet  quite  enough  to  make  it  weave  welL 

2.  Method  of  making  Size  from  Flour  for  the  finer  Goods. — 300  lbs.  of  flour  mixed  in  45  eallons  of 
water,  and  allowed  to  stand  for  four  or  five  days  at  blood-heat,  imtil  it  is  perfectly  fermented;  this  is 
called  yeast  To  the  above  are  added  about  140  gallons  of  water  heated  to  180°.  The  whole  is  then 
boiled  by  steam  from  80  to  45  minutes.  At  first  it  boils  thick,  but  by  continued  boiling  it  becomes  thin 
ui  the  middle,  when  it  is  considered  done ;  after  which  it  should  stand  over  one  week,  and  be  reduced 
with  cold  water  when  used. 

ThefollovAng  mode  of  making  Size  from  Flour  is  practised  in  Glasgow  for  various  kinds  of  Goods : — 
One  barrel  of  flour  is  soaked  in  water  which  had  been  previously  heated  a  little  over  120°,  and  allowed 
to  stand  in  this  state  about  a  week,  or  until  it  ferment  thoroughly.  It  is  then  mixed  with  about  110 
gallons  of  water  in  a  copper  boiler,  with  a  cast-iron  casing ;  and  by  introducing  steam  into  the  boiler,  as 
well  as  into  the  vacant  space  between  the  casing  and  the  boiler,  it  is  gradually  heated  until  it  boils ; 
after  which  the  steam  may  be  admitted  at  any  pressure,  and  the  boiling  process  continued  about  an 
hour ;  during  which  an  agitator,  driven  by  the  engine,  moves  round  with  a  slow  motion,  until  all  the 
concretions  or  lumps  are  completely  dissolved,  when  a  wooden  roller  being  dipped  into  it^  if  the  small 
portion  which  adheres  to  the  roller  has  a  thick,  smooth,  glutinous  appearance,  it  is  then  ready  to  be 
emptied  out  into  narrow  deep  vessels  to  cool,  in  which  it  is  allowed  to  stand  for  three  or  four  days 
before  usbg  it. 

Besides  the  kind  of  dressing-frame  just  described,  there  is  another  made  at  Providence,  Rhode 
Island,  and  generally  used  throughout  that  part  of  the  country,  known  by  the  name  of  Pitcher  and 
Gay's  dressing-frame.  The  principal  difference  between  it  and  the  one  already  described,  is,  that  the 
former  has  four  pairs  of  sizii^-rollers  on  each  section,  while  the  latter  has  only  two ;  that  is,  the  yam 
from  the  two  upper  beams  passes  through  between  one  pair  of  sizing-rollers,  and  that  from  the  two 
under  beams  through  another  pair.  ' 

DRESSING  MILLSTONES,  Machine  for.  We  have  had  occasion  to  notice,  in  our  descriptioiis  ol 
com-g^nding  machinery,  the  frequency  with  which  it  is  found  necessary  to  ronew  the  grinding  surfaces 
of  the  stones,  and  the  ^eat  care  and  accuracy  to  be  observed  in  thus  preparing  them  for  their  worie. 
The  operation  consists  m  roughening  the  surface  of  the  stone,  when  worn  smooth,  by  cutting  delicate 
nud  very  regular  furrows  between  each  of  the  radial  grooves  and  parallel  to  them,  and  depressing  the 
latter  to  a  degree  corresponding  with  the  amount  of  the  g^ding  surface  removed.  Skilful  and  expe- 
rienced workmen  are  employed  for  this  service,  which  they  accomplish  by  the  help  of  hammers,  pro- 
vided with  chisel-edges,  of  well-tempered  cast-steeL 

Simple  as  this  operation  may  appear,  the  attempts  hitherto  made  to  perform  it  entirely  by  mnehiuery 
have  proved  abortive ;  and  we  need  not  be  surprised  at  this,  when  we  consider  the  various  degrees  of 
hardness  and  compactness  presented  by  different  parts  of  the  same  stone,  as  well  as  the  differences  in 
Uie  nature  of  the  g^in  which  is  to  come  under  its  action.  To  accommodate  itself  efficiently  to  such 
circumstances,  a  machine  would  almost  require  of  itself  to  possess  intelligence.  But  although  it  mav 
safely  be  pronounced  impossible  to  dispense  with  manual  labor  in  tliis  process,  it  may  be  accomplisbe<i 
with  much  greater  dispatch  and  precision  by  the  ase  of  the  simple  machme,  or  more  properly  instrumenl, 
which  we  have  represented  in  Figs.  1110toll21. 

This  instroment  serves  simply  to  guide  the  hand  of  the  workman,  and  to  restrict  the  cuttinsf  e<lge  of 
the  hammer  into  a  perfectly  parallel  and  rectilinear  course ;  the  force  and  number  of  the  blows  being 
k».ft  entirely  to  the  discretion  of  the  workman.    By  a  simple  contrivance,  it  is  also  made  av^iiluLle  kit 
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regnUtiDg  with  the  ^reat^st  nicety  the  deg^e  of  fineness,  or  in  other  words,  the  distance  between  the 
foirows,  of  the  grinding  surface  of  the  stones,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  work  on  which  they  are  to 
be  employed. 

Fig.  1110  is  a  side  elevation ;  Fig.  1111  an  end  view ;  and  Fig.  1112  a  plan  of  the  entire  machine. 

f%s.  1113  and  1114  are  views  of  the  hammers  and  cutting  tool  detached  from  the  machine. 

Figa  1115  and  1117,*  a  sectional  view  and  corresponding  plan  of  the  axis  £,  and  its  screw  and  nut 

Figs.  1116  and  1118,  detached  views  of  the  saddle  or  gmde  for  the  hammer. 

Hgs.  1119, 1120,  and  1121,  represent  the  various  lianmes  used  for  varying  the  distance  between  tht 
cots  the  first  having  five,  the  second  six,  and  the  third  four  rays  or  points. 


The  base  of  this  machine,  which  simply  rests,  without  being  fixed,  upon  the  dressed  surface  of  thf 
BHiktooe  A,  consists  of  a  narrow  cast*iron  plate  B,  also  dressed  on  its  under  surface,  and  of  sufficient 
weight  to  retain  it  in  the  position  in  which  it  is  set,  without  at  tlie  same  time  impairing  its  portable 
<^»iucter.  On  this  sole-plate  a  carriage  C  is  fitted  to  traverse  longitudinally ;  being  supported  at  one 
ttde  by  a  smooth  cylpidrical  rod  D,  bolted  to  the  sole-plate,  and  passing  through  the  orass-mounted 
sockets  aa;  while,  at  Uie  other  side,  it  is  provided  witn  small  friction -rollers  6  6,  resUi^  on  the  sole- 
pUte.  At  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  this  motion,  an  axis  E  is  fitted  to  slide  on  bearings  cast  upon 
(he  carriage  C ;  the  outer  extremity  of  this  axis  is  formed  into  a  screw,  worked  by  the  nut  F ;  and  the 
opposite  end,  which  is  cranked,  carries  the  saddle  G,  into  which  the  hammer-handle  H  is  inserted,  and 
'Tuch  guides  the  action  of  tlie  cutting-tooL  The  nut  F  is  elongated  so  as  entirely  to  enclose  the  screw 
•nd  protect  it  from  injury ;  it  U  a)^o  provided  with  a  set  of  star -handles  c  c'  c",  either  of  which  may  be 
affixed  to  it  according  to  the  degree  5f  fineness  which  it  is  required  to  give  to  tlie  stone.    The  first  has 
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six  raja,  and  ^iyes  the  greatest  degree  of  fineness,  the  distance  between  the  cuts  beinff  only  ODc-sixth  (4 
the  pitch  of  me  screw ;  the  others,  having  fewer  rays,  give  correspondingly  increased  roughneia  to  the 
stone.  A  species  of  index  rf,  fixed  to  the  carriage,  serves  to  regulate  the  exact  amount  of  motion  givei 
to  the  nut  The  cranked  form  given  to  the  axis  £  is  for  the  purpose  of  adapUng  the  machine  to  tbe 
length  of  the  cutting-tool  L  The  manner  in  which  this  adjustment  is  accomplished  will  be  obrioos 
fr6m  inspection  of  the  drawings. 

Action  of  th«  Machine, — ^This  instrument  being  laid  upon  the  surface  of  the  stone,  with  the  edge  ol 
its  sole-plate  exactly  parallel  to  one  of  the  great  radial  grooves,  the  carriage  0  is  pushed  by  the  hiad 
of  the  workman  towards  the  drcumference  of  the-  stone,  untQ  the  cutting-to^  I  reacnes  it 

He  then  begins  his  strokes,  varying  the  number  and  intensity  of  them  according  to  the  hardness  ol 
the  stone,  and  the  depth  he  wishes  to  give  to  the  furrows ;  and  drawing  the  carriage  C  slowly  with  his 
left  hand  towards  the  centre  of  the  stone,  until  the  whole  grinding  sur&ce  is  traversed  by  the  tool 
The  hammer  is  then  set  into  the  position  for  making  the  next  adiacent  furrow,  by  turning  the  handle  c 
through  another  of  its  divisions ;  the  carriage  is  agam  slid  towards  the  circumference,  and  the  operation 
continued  as  before.  Thus  the  requisite  straightness,  regularity,  and  parallelism  of  the  grooves  b  m- 
sured  and  the  operation  of  dressing  materially  facilitated 

A,  the  millstone  to  be  re-cut 

B,  the  base-plate  of  the  machine. 

C,  the  carrii^e  or  support  of  the  working  ports  of  the  machine. 
a  a,  straps  of  iron  binmng  the  carriage  to  tbe  cylindrical  rod  D. 
h  6,  friction-rollers  between  the  carriage  and  sole-plate. 

D  D,  a  cylindrical  horizontal  rod,  turned  smooth,  for  guiding  the  carriage  0  into  a  rectilinear  more- 
ment 

E,  an  axis  sliding  transversely  in  bearings,  and  carrying  the  guide  for  the  hammer. 

F,  nut  by  which  the  position  and  motions  of  the  axis  £  are  determined. 

ccc,  star-handles  for  regulating  the  fineness  of  the  cut ;  the  first  having  six.  tbe  second  five,  and  the 
third  four  rays. 
d^  an  index  for  regulating  the  exact  amotmt  of  travel  given  to  the  nut  F. 

G,  a  cast-iron  saddle  fitting  to  the  cranked  end  of  the  axis  E,  and  serving  as  a  guide  to  the  hammer. 
H,  the  wooden  handle  of  ^e  hammer. 

I,  the  chisel  or  cutting-tool  inserted  into  tlie  head  of  the  hammer. 

DRILLING-MACHIN£,  hjf  Messrs. 'Joseph  Whitworth  d:  Co.,  Manchester.  This  machine  answen 
all  the  purposes  for  which  tools  of  this  kind  are  intended,  and  is  made  self-acting  in  aU  its  motions. 

Fig.  1122  is  a  vertical  section  in  the  plane  of  the  axis  of  the  driving-cone  and  work-table. 

Fig.  1128  is  a  front  view  of  the  machme,  agreemg  in  its  letters  of  reference  with  Fig.  1122. 

The  other  fi^es  are  drawings  of  the  parts  of  the  machine,  which  are  necessary  to  a  full  descriptioik 
of  its  construction  and  motions,  and  have  the  same  letters  of  reference. 

A  A  A  A  indicate  the  form  of  the  cast-iron  framing  of  the  machine,  upon  which  all  the  working  parti 
nre  carried,  as  also  the  work-table  and  its  motions.  This  framing  is  formed  of  a  single  casting,  and  is 
tlxed  by  three  strong  bolts  upon  the  sole-plate  T  T,  intended  to  rest  solidly,  and  without  any  &steiuDg^ 
upon  the  floor  of  the  workshop. 

On  the  upper  portion  of  the  main  frame  a  strong  bracket  is  cast,  which  serves  to  cany  the  outer  ends 
of  the  cone  spindle  6,  and  back-speed  spindle  of  the  machine.  Upon  the  spindle  6  is  the  dhving-eone 
B  of  three  speeds,  the  spur-wheel  C,  and  the  bevel-pinion  D.  The  speed-cone  B  is  lodse  upon  the  shaft, 
and  only  communicates  motion  to  it  by  means  of  the  spur-wheel  C,  which  is  keyed  upon  the  6|»udle, 
and  to  which  the  cone  can  be  attached  bv  a  stud-pin  and  nut  at  c.  This  wheel  geera  with  the  pinion  E, 
on  the  same  spindle  which  carries  the  wheel  M ;  this  in  turn  geers  with  the  pinion  N,  which  is  fest  upon 
tlie  end  of  the  cone  B,  but  runs  loose  upon  the  cone-spindle  6. 

This  arrangement  is  in  every  respect  the  same  as  tne  ordinary  back-speed  of  a  lathe,  and  serves  the 
same  purpose.  Supposing  the  back-speed  removed,  the  cone  being  driven  by  its  belt  causes  the  spindle 
h  to  revolve,  in  consequence  of  its  attachment  to  the  fest-wheel  C,  and  at  the  same  time  gives  motion 
directly  to  the  bevel-pinion  D  on  the  end  of  the  spindle.  This  again  geers  with  the  bevel-wheel  F,  on 
the  dnll-spindle  G  G,  which  is  free  to  slide  vertioally  in  the  eje  of  the  wheel,  while  at  the  same  time  it 
is  prevented  from  revolving  in  it  by  a  sunk  feather.  By  this  means  three  different  degrees  of  quick 
speed  may  be  communicated  to  the  drill.  But  let  the  back-speed  be  in  geer,  as  represented  in  the 
drawing.  Fig.  1122,  and  let  the  stud-pin  c  be  removed,  and  the  cone  thereby  loosened  fipom  its  attach- 
ment with  me  wheel  C,  the  motion  being  communicated  to  it  will  not  drive  the  shaft  6,  directly  as  be- 
fore, but  the  pinion  N  being  £^t  upon  it  will  give  motion  to  the  wheel  M,  upon  the  same  spindle  with 
the  pinion  R  This  last  wul  therefore  make  the  same  number  of  revolutions  as  M,  but  being  less  m 
diameter  will  convey  a  proportionally  less  velocity  to  the  wheel  C,  with  which  it  geers,  and  which  it 
consequently  drives  with  a  speed  diminished  in  the  ratio  of  the  geering  pairs.  Now  the  wheel  C 
being  fast  on  the  shaft  6,  conveys  through  it  to  the  bevel-pinion  D  the  same  diminished  speed,  and 
tliis  again  to  the  drill-spindle  G  G.  ^s  reduced  speed  may,  of  course,  be  varied  as  before,  bj 
placing  the  belt  on  one  pulley  or  other  of  the  speed  cone. 

Behind  the  pinion  £  tnere  is  a  recess  cast  in  the  framing,  to  allow  it  to  enter  when  the  back-speed 
wheels  are  to  oe  thrown  out  of  geer ;  and  it  may  be  remarked  that  this  speed-geer  is  only  required  to 
be  in  action  when  the  machine  is  employed  in  boring  holes  of  upwards  of  an  inch  and  a  half  n 
diameter. 

The  wheel  F  is  cast  with  a  long  hollow  boss,  which  is  turned  and  fitted  into  a  brass  collar  in  the 
k>wer  branch  of  the  carrying-bracket,  as  seen  in  Fig.  1122.  This  collar  is  kept  in  its  place  by  a  cover 
bolted  over  it,  as  shown  in  Fig.  1123. 

As  already  observed,  the  drill-spindle  passes  through  the  wheel  F,  which  tnus  serves  as  its  lower 
fuide.    The  upper  end  of  the  spindle  is  at  the  same  time  guided  in  a  collar  simikirly  fitted  into  tht 
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upper  branch  of  the  bracket  at  a,  and  is  thus  guided  vertically  in  ascending  and  descending.    (In  tlie 
drawings  it  is  shown  at  the  lowest  limit  of  its  travel) 

To  the  top  of  the  drill-spindle  is  attached  the  back-weight  H  by  a  jointed  lever  and  guide  link,  wliich 
embraces  the  top  of  the  spindle  and  moves  upon  a  vertical  guide-rod,  kept  firm  in  its  place  by  havix^ 
its  lower  end  held  by  a  screw-nut,  in  a  socket  cast  in  the  bracket,  in  the  manner  of  a  bolt,  a  ruff  Ibreea 
apoD  the  lower  end  of  the  rod  answering  to  the  head  of  the  bolt 


1130. 


8cALB.~12  tect=:7  inches. 

Tlie  drill-spindle  is  itself  screwed  towards  the  middle  of  its  length ;  it  is  there  embraced  by  twt) 
•erew-wfaeels  J  J  between  which  it  turns,  and  which  serve  the  purpose  of  a  nut  to  feed  down  the  spindls 
B  the  operation  of  drilling,  by  an  arrangement  which  will  presently  be  described. 

K,  18  the  table  upon  which  tho  article  to  be  bored  rests,  and  to  which  it  can  be  firmly  held  down  and 
adJQsted  by  T-heaaed  bolts  and  glands  in  the  usual  way,  when  thought  necessary.  The  table,  it  will 
be  observed,  is  recessed  and  grooved  to  leceive  and  retain  the  T-heads  of  the  holding  bolts,  as  fullv 
shown  in  the  horizontal  section.  Fig.  1124,  and  the  side  view,  Fig.  1125.  When  the  article  is  much 
unaller  in  area  than  the  surface  of  the  table,  the  fijdng  bolt-head  can  be  entered  at  any  convenient  point 
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of  the  surface  b^  the  recesses  k  k,  and  slid  forward  until  it  passes  below  the  projecting  ledges  of  thi 
recess,  where  it  is  retained. 

The  common  mode  of  running  two  sets  of  inverted  doyetail-grooves  at  right  angles  to  each  other 
len^hwise  and  across  the  table,  seems,  however,  preferable  to  this  mode  of  partially  recessing  tbi 
sufface. 

The  table  is  itself  supported  upon  the  sole  of 
the  large  carriage-bracket  L,  which  is  strength- 
ened by  two  strong  ribs  cast  on  its  under  side. 
This  bracket  is  attached  to  the  framing  A  A  by 
two  pieces  Y  Y,  which  are  bolted  upon  it  and 
planed  true  to  the  angle  of  the  inverted  bevel 
edges  of  the  broad  £Eice-rib  of  the  main  frame. 
These  edges  are  also  planed  where  they  meet 
the  oblique  &ces  of  the  pieces  YY.  By  this 
means  a  joint  is  formed  which  allows  of  a  sliding 
motion  vertically,  but  does  not  admit  of  any  de- 
viation laterally.  When  the  slides  become  loose 
hj  wearing  of  their  sur&ces,  the  pieces  Y  Y  ad- 
mit of  hems  tightened  by  means  of  pinching 
screws  fitted  against  them  through  contmuous 
snugs  cast  on  the  bracket  This  arrangement  is 
fuUy  explained  by  Figs.  1124  and  1125. 

This  bracket  is  raised  and  depressed  by  means 
of  a  hand-crank  applied  at  u.  CJpon  this  spindle 
id  fixed  the  spur-pinion  U,  (shown  in  combination 
by  Figs.  1122  and  1123,  and  separately  by  Figs. 
1182  and  1133.)  This  pinion  geers  with  the 
spur-wheel  V,  (partially  seen  in  Figs.  1122  and 
1123,)  on  the  same  spmdle  with  the  pinion  W, 
Fig.  1122,  which  geers  in  turn  with  the  rack  w 
set  into  the  frame  A  A  of  the  machine,  so  as  to 
form  an  inteml  part  of  it*  By  turning  the  hand- 
crank  on  u,  it  is  thus  manifest  that  the  motion 
will  be  transmitted  to  the  bracket,  which  will 
either  be  raised  or  lowered  according  as  the  crank 
is  turned  in  one  direction  or  the  other. 

The  table  K  has  a  double  movement  upon  the 
sole  of  the  carriage-bracket;  one  movement  is 
circular  and  the  other  is  in  the  direction  of  the 
length  of  the  table.  The  circular  movement  is 
effected  by  means  of  the  hand-crank  p  upon  the 
spindle  ^,  carried  in  bearings  formed  on  the  box 
X,  which  thus  serves  as  a  centre  of  rotatioa  On 
the  spindle  y  is  formed  a  worm,  which,  geering 
with  the  worm-wheel  P  on  a  stud  projecting 
downwards  from  the  table  K,  conveys  tne  motion 
of  the  handle  />  to  the  table.  This  arrangement 
is  well  shown  separately  by  the  plan  Fig.  1127, 
and  the  elevation  Fig.  1126.  This  last  corre- 
sponds to  the  view  given  in  Fig.  1123.  Opposite 
views  of  it  are  idso  given  in  Figs.  1122  and  1125, 
the  last  on  an  enlarged  scale. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  stud  on  which  the 
worm-wheel  P  is  fixed,  is  cast  hollow,  and  is 
fitted  into  the  table  K  by  a  key  at  o,  shown  in 
Fig.  1124. 

The  lateral  movement  of  the  table  is  effected 
by  a  different  arrangement  A  recess  in  the 
form  of  a  parallelogram  is  cast  in  ^e  sole  of  the 
carriage-bracket  L,  with  projecting  ribs  ee  on  its 
under  side  to  serve  the  double  purpose  of  giving 
strength  to  the  sole-plate  and  of  forming  guides 
against  which  tlie  cover  of  the  travellii^-box  X 
may  slide,  the  surfaces  in  contact  being  planed  true  for  that  purpose.  The  motion  is  communicated  by 
means  of  the  handle  ^,  (Figs.  1122  and  1123,)  upon  the  spindle  which  carries  the  bevel-wheel  Q,  (seen 
ia  Fig.  1128,  and  partially  in  Fi^.  1122;  also  separately  in  Fig.  1131;)  this  spindle  has  its  beaiings 
attached  to  the  bracket  L,  and  its  wheel-geers  with  the  equal  wheel  R  upon  the  end  of  the  screwed 
jpindle  d,  which  has  its  bearings  r  also  attached  to  the  sole-plate  of  the  carriage-bracket,  and  works  in 
a  long  nut  or  internal  screw  formed  in  the  cover  of  the  travelling-box  X,  (see  Fig.  1128  for  the  g^eneral 
arrangement,  also  Figs.  1125,  1127,  and  1180.)  By  turning  the  handle  ^  it  is  thus  clear  that  the  piece 
which  serves  the  purpose  of  a  nut  on  the  screw  d,  will  be  carried  along  in  the  direction  of  the  length 
of  the  screw ;  but  the  nut  being  attached  to  the  table  K,  the  whole  will  be  moved  aimultaneoosly  in 
that  directioa 
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By  means  of  these  two  motioDs  ao^  point  of  tlio  table  K  can  be  brouj^ht  under  the  axis  of  the  drill 
•nd  by  means  of  the  vertical  motion  it  can  be  placed  at  any  conyenient  height 

The  feed  of  the  tool  during  ihe  operation  of  Doring  is  obtained,  as  before  stated,  by  means  of  the  two 
Krew-wheeU  J  J,  by  an  arrangement  of  parte  which  forms  the  chief  novelty  of  this  macliine.  On  the 
axes  of  tliese  wheels  are  pUced  two  pulleys,  the  circumferences  of  which  are  embraced  by  tlie  friction 
eoUars  SS,  (shown  in  combination  m  Figs.  1122  and  1123,  and  separately  by  Figs.  1128  and  1129.) 
The  hearings  of  the  axis  being  at- 
tached to  the  framiig  A  A  of  the 
machine,  it  is  obvious  that  tlie  ma- 
chine being  hi  motion,  if  the  pulleys 
be  prevented  from  revolving,  the 
wh€«ls  J  J  will  likewise  remain  at 
rest ;  but  the  screwed  part  of  the  drill- 
spindle  revolving  between  them,  they 
▼iU  act  as  a  stationary  nut,  and  cause 
the  spindle  to  descend  through  a 
space  equal  to  one  thread  of  its  screw 
daring  every  revolution.  Again,  sup- 
pose the  pulleys  and  wheels  free,  the 
screw  of  the  spindle,  instead  of  de- 
scending will  simply  cause  the  wheels 
J  J  to  revolve  on  their  axes  through 
a  space  equal  to  one  tooth  during 
e?ery  revolution  of  the  screw.  Now, 
between  these  extremes  any  amount 
of  feed  or  downward  motion  of  the 
drill-spindle  may  be  obtained  by 
simply  retarding  the  motion  of  the 
vheels,  by  means  of  the  friction-col- 
lars SS,  which  embrace  the  small 
])alley8  on  their  axes;  for  the  fric- 
tioQ  of  the  collars  being  less  than  to 
prevent  entirely  the  motion  of  the 
wheels,  and,  at  the  same  time,  greater 
than  to  allow  a  tooth  to  pass  during 
ft  revolution  of  the  spinole,  a  down- 
ward motion  of  the  spindle  must 
thus  be  produced  equal  to  the  re- 
tardation of  tlie  pulleys  produced  by 
the  iriction-collara.  Inus,  any  degree 
of  feed  can  be  produced  at  pleasure 
by  the  contrivance  of  the  friction- 
collars  shown  separately  in  Figs. 
1128  and  1129.  These  collars  are 
farmed  in  two  halves  S  and  S,  with 
bosses  joining  the  segments,  pair 
aod  pair;  these  bosses  are  reverse 
screwed  internally,  the  thread  of  the 
one  to  the  right,  and  that  of  the  other 
to  the  left ;  and  being  placed  on  a  rod 
« I  correspondingly  screwed  right  and 
lefl,  they  are  made  to  approach  or 
recede  according  as  this  rcxi  is  turned 
to  the  right  or  left,  and  to  embrace 
more  or  less  closely  Uie  surface  of 
the  pnllevs  upon  which  they  are 
phtoed.  This  screwed  rod  is  pro- 
fonged,  and  has  a  handle  placea  on 
its  mider  end,  by  which  the  required 
degree  of  friction  can  be  adjusted  at 
pleasure,  (see  Fi^.  1123.)  The  fric- 
tnorcollars  are  hned  with  copper, 
for  the  pmpoee  of  increasing  the 
friction ;  for  It  is  manifestly  of  advantage  to  obtain  as  much  friction  on  the  pulleys  as  possible  with  tlis 
*least  amount  of  pressure. 

This  arrangement  has  also  the  advantage  of  allowing  the  tool  to  be  speedily  withdrawn ;  for  on 
ilacking  the  friction-oollars  the  balance-weight  H  will  raise  the  spindle  in  ordinary  cases;  and  when  the 
tool  has  a  hold  in  the  hole  whidi  is  being  bored,  the  balance-weight  can  be  assisted  in  its  office  by  the 
hand-wheel  placed  on  the  axis  of  one  of  the  wheels  J ;  the  wheel  and  screw  will  thus  for  the  time  be 
(ODverted  into  a  pinion  and  rack. 

DEILLINO-MACHINEa    See  BoBixo-TocrjB. 

DRILLING-MACHINE,  Vertical,  By  W.  A.  Bueke,  L&mll  Maehine-Shop.  From  tlio  descriptioi 
already  given  of  Whitworth's  drUlingmachine,  it  is  needless  to  eater  mumtely  into  a  detailed  descnp 
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tion  of  this  very  complete  machine.  Fig.  1184  is  a  frout  Tiew  of  the  machine.  Fig.  1185  is  a  side  ele* 
vation  iu  the  plane  of  the  axis  of  the  driving-cone  and  work-table. 

The  frame  of  this  machine  is  of  iron,  cast  in  one  piece,  having  a  broad  base  or  sole-plate  at  the 
bottom,  by  which  it  can  be  properly  fastened  to  a  stone  or  other  suitable  foundation. 

Fig.  1186.  N  is  the  loose  and  fast  driving-pulleys.  D,  on  the  same  shaft,  is  a  set  of  cone-pulleva 
which  communicate  the  power  by  a  belt  to  a  corresponding  set  of  cone-pulleys.  T,  near  the  top  of  tLe 
frame  rr  and  h  h,  are  geers  for  oecreasing  the  motion  of  the  drill,  similar  to  the  back  geering  of  tura- 
ing-Iathes.  Upon  the  shaft  which  carries  the  cone-pulleys  T  is  a  bevel  geer,  which  drives  anothei 
bevel  geer  made  &st  on  the  spindle-tube  B.  This  tune  runs  loose  in  gun-metal  bearings,  and  carries 
round  the  steel  spindle  to  wnich  tlie  drilling-tool  A  is  attached,  by  means  of  a  long  splice  in  tha 
spindle  and  a  corresponding  groove  in  the  tul^. 


riie  machine  is  adapted  to  feed  the  drill  down  by  hand,  or  it  can  be  made  self-acting.  When  ibedmg 
the  drill  by  hand,  by  turning  the  hand-wheel  a,  Fig.  1134,  motion  is  ocHnmunicated  through  th« 
geer  d  to  the  geer/,  which  is  fastened  to  a  revolving  nut  which  moves  the  feeding-screw  up  or  down  as* 
wanted.  The  screw  is  prevented  from  turning  round  by  means  of  a  coupling  which  connects  the  screw 
to  the  spindle,  and  slides  on  a  parallel  rod  lying  back  of  the  screw.  When  the  feeding  is  to  be  self- 
acting,  tne  geer  A:,  which  is  fastened  to  the  tube  B,  drives  the  geer  e,  fisistened  on  its  s^ft  by  a  splice 
and  groove.  This  shaft  admits  a  motion  upward  sufficient  to  raise  the  geer  a  on  its  upper  end  nnom 
driving  c.  When  the  feeding  is  done  by  hand,  this  upward  motion  is  produced  by  moving  the  handle  6, 
which  is  on  the  end  of  a  bcU-crank  lever  jointed  to  tne  end  of  the  shaft.  By  means  of  frictioa-coUara 
each  side  of  pinion-geer  ^,  pressure  to  which  is  given  by  a  small  hand-wheet  the  quantity  of  feed  can 
be  raised  so  as  to  suit  the  size  of  the  hole  to  be  chilled    The  circular  table  F  F  on  Tdiidi  tiie  work  to  ba 
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arilled  is  laid,  is  prevented  from  turning  round  by  means  of  a  stop  -which  slides  on  a  rib  cast  on  the 
frune.  n  n  are  handles  projecting  from  a  nut,  which,  on  being  turned,  elevates  or  depresses  the  tabl^ 
F  as  may  be  required    E,  Fig.  11?5,  is  the  handle  to  the  shipper. 


fc?cALM.— 2  t\,'el=l  iuch. 


A  madime  of  gigantic  dimensions  has  been  constructed  by  Nasmyth  for  the  Great  Western  Steam 
KtT^tioo  Company. 

lb  this  machine,  the  entablature  carrying  the  upper  end  of  the  boring-bar  is  supported  on  two 
Bassive  pillars  of  masonry,  placed  one  on  each  side  of  the  boring-bar.  The  feed  motion  of  the  cutters 
a  oorel  and  ingenious  in  we  extreme ;  it  consist^  primarily,  of  an  internal  screwed  coUar  fixed  on  the 
n|^  mirhce  of  the  entablature,  and  surrounding  the  boring-bar.  A  train  of  geering,  terminating  in  a 
I^3ion  working  into  a  rack  running  down  the  side  of  the  boring-bar,  is  attached  to  ^e  hitter  and  revolves 
yrbh  it  The  first  wheel  of  the  train  is  a  species  of  crown-wheel,  its  teeth  being  set  at  right  angles  to 
its  axis  of  motion ;  this  geers  with  the  internal  threads  of  the  screwed  collar  before-mentioned,  so  that 
by  this  means  the  train  is  set  in  motion  by  the  revolution  of  the  bar,  and  the  cutter-boss,  which  is 
attached  to  the  lower  end  of  the  rack,  is  raised  and  lowered  at  pleasure. 

}St.  Walton,  of  Leeds,  has  introduced  a  highly  effective  boring-machine,  with  columnar  framing  intended 
l^incipally  for  boring  the  apertures  in  the  tube-plates  of  locomotive-engines.  The  machine  is  capable 
^  drilling  a  series  of  parallel  holes  on  a  surface  of  ^e  feet  square,  without  refixing  the  object  under 
<>perations,  the  tool-holder  and  the  table  being  moveable  at  right  angles  to  each  o3ier.  This  boring- 
"yhine  may  be  considered  as  a  magnified  drill,  as  the  spindle  is  fed  longitudinally,  no  cutter-bo^ 
bei^g  attached.  The  framing  consists  of  two  plain  columns,  coupled  at  the  top  bv  a  suitable  entabla- 
ture, and  carrying  two  other  transverse  beams  for  the  support  of  the  drill-spindle  and  driving-goet 
He  aelf-fiuedinK  motion  may  be  worked  by  hand- 
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Section  on  b, 

DRY-DOCK,  U.  S,  Brooklyn.  History  of  the  Commencem^U  and  ProgreM  of  tlieU.S  Dry-Jhek 
tl  ihe  Navy  Yard,  Brooklyn, 

New  York  was  originallj  selected  .in  1794,  as  ODe  of  the  points  for  the  establishment  of  a  oaral 
depot 

In  1826,  CoL.  LoAina  Baldwin,  a  civil  engineer  of  great  skill  and  science,  examined  \!^^  harbor 
of  New  York,  to  ascertain  the  feasibility  of  constructing  a  diy-dock  of  sufficient  size  to  recuive  a  ship- 
of-the-liDe. 

Locations  for  a  similar  purpose  were  examined  at  Boston  and  Norfolk,  which  led  to  the  commence- 
ment of  dry-docks  at  both  of  those  places  in  1832,  and  their  completion  in  1886. 

In  March,  1835,  Congress  authorized  an  examination  for  a  site  for  a  diy-dock  at  New  York,  and 
appropriated  $100,000  for  commencing  it 

In  the  following  June,  Col.  Baldwm  examined  the  vicinity  of  the  Navy  Yard,  and  reported  very 
favorably  upon  tlie  fiidlity  for  constructing  such  a  work,  nearly  on  the  site  where  the  present  dock  has 
been  built 

In  March,  1841,  Congress  made  an  appropriation  of  |50,000  for  commencing  a  dry-dgck  at  New 
York,  and  m  August^  Ldwabd  H.  Cocktenay,  professor  of  Civil  Engineering  at  die  National  Academy 
at  West  Point,  was  appomted  chief  engineer  of  the  work. 

Mr.  Courtenay  remained  in  charge  of  the  work  one  year,  during  which  time  there  was  expended  the 
sum  of  $35,264.75  on  the  coffer-dam,  and  erecting  workshops,  and  providing  tools,  dec,  for  carrying  oq 
the  work. 

The  succeeding  Congress  failed  to  make  a  further  appropriatioa  for  the  dock,  and  all  operations  were 
suspended  in  August,  1842. 

At  the  close  of  this  session  Congress  appropriated  $100,000  for  the  construction  of  a  floatiDg  dry- 
dock  at  New  Ytork,  if  the  plan  shoudd  be  approved  of  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

A  commission  was  formed  of  naval  officers  and  engineers,  to  investigate  the  merits  of  the  differeot 
plans  of  floating-docks,  as  compared  with  the  walled  stone-dock,  and  als(D  to  determine  the  best  plan  ot 
a  floating-dock. 

They  reported  in  £&vor  of  the  walled  stooe-dock  as  the  best^  and  the  **  balance"  as  the  best  of  the 
floating-docks. 

In  the  naval  appropriation  biU  of  1848,  Congress  directed  an  examination  of  a  project  for  constroct^ 
ing  a  dry-dock  in  the  city  of  New  York,  on  the  plan  of  using  the  Croton  water  as  an  elevating  power, 
and  an  investigation  of  the  best  plan  of  a  floating-dock. 

W.  P.  S.  Sanger,  the  Engineer  of  the  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks,  was  directed  to  examine  and  re| 
port  on  these  subjects,  whioi  he  did  adversely  to  the  project  of  using  the  Croton,  and  the  **■  Sectional* 
as  tho  best  plan  of  a  floating-dock. 

In  February,  1844,  Hon.  Henby  C.  Murphy,  a  member  of  Congress  from  Kings  Co,  N.  Y.,  to(&  np 
the  subject  with  great  interest  and  energy,  and  presented  the  matter  to  Congress  in  a  very  able 
teport 

To  his  exertions  at  this  time  may  be  mainly  attributed  a  law  that  was  passed  m  June  foUowinft 
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directing  a  resumption  of  the  work  on  tho  Bite  and  plan  previously  determined  upon,  appropriating  the 
Qoexpended  balance  of  a  former  appropriation,  amounting  to  $129,100. 

In  August)  1844,  Gen.  Wm.  Gibbs  McNeil,  formerly  an  officer  of  the  army,  and  then,  a  distinguished 
dvil  engineer,  was  appointed  chief  engineer,  aad  the  works  were  resumed  in  October  foUowinf^. 

Under  this  gentleman's  direction  considerable  progress  was  made  in  the  construction  of  Vae  coffer- 
dam, and  the  removal  of  the  excavation,  and  in  preparing  the  plans  and  arrangements  for  conducting 
tbework 

In  March,  1845,  Congress  appropriated  1150,000  for  continuing  the  work,  and  it  was  placed  under  the 
direction  of  the  Engineer  of  we  Bureau,  Ma.  Saxgeb,  until  February,  1846,  when  Wm.  J.  Mo  Alpine 
was  appointed  engineer  in  chief. 
Cai^Te^  has  nmde  the  following  apiNX>priations : — 

March,    1835      .  ...      $100,000  . 

Do.     1841      .  ...  50,000 

Da     1845      .  ...        150,000 

August,  1846      .        .  ...        250,000 

Utucch,    1847      .  ...        275,000 

July,       1848      .  ...        850,000 

March,    1849      .  ....        490.000 

Total,        ....    11,665,000 

The  progress  of  the  work  has  been  much  retarded  in  consequence  of  the  frequency  with  which  its 
sffioers  nave  been  changed 

In  1835,  CoL  Baldwin  expended  the  sum  of  $5,000.  From  August,  1 84 1 ,  to  August,  1 842,  Mr.  Courtenay 
expended  $35,264 .76.  From  August,  1844,  to  March,  1845,  Gen.  McNeil  expended  $1 14,675 .  88.  From 
March,  1845,  to  February,  1846,  Mr.  Sanger  exp^ended  $115,951 .81 ;  and  tiom  Februar^r,  1846,  to  -the 
present  date,  (October  1st,  1849,)  Mr.  McAlpine  has  expended  $1,147,810.89 — making  the  whole 
amonnt  of  expenditure  $1,418,198.78;  and  contracts  have  been  made  amounting  to  about  $250,000 


A  deterijytion  of  the  Location  and  CoNsrauonoN  of  thf  Dry-Dock, — ^The  dry  or  graving  dock  is  a 
walled  basin  sunk  oelow  the  level  of  the  sea,  to  allow  vessels  to  float  in  and  remain  while  undergoing 
repain.  The  water  is  removed  from  the  basin,  and  the  vessel  is  supported  by  shores  resting  on  the 
boUom  and  sidea 

In  many  parts  of  the  world  the  rise  and  fiEdl  of  the  tide  is  sufficient  to  allow  the  vessels  to  float  in  at 
^jb,  and  become  dry  at  low  tide.  When  the  tide  is  not  sufficient  for  this  purpose,  it  is  necessary  to 
remore  the  water  by  pumping. 

ITie  tide  in  the  har  nor  of  l?ew  York  rises  four  feet  seven  and  a  half  inches  above  mean  low-TWiter. 
The  highest  tides  <huring  the  heaviest  gales  do  not  exceed  eight  feet  above  this  mark,  and  the  greatest 
ruge  between  low  and  high  tide  does  not  exceed  ten  feet 

the  government  dock-yard  occupies  the  Wallabout  bay,  an  arm  of  the  East  River,  between  the 
caties  of  Brooklyn  and  Williamsburg,  on  Iiong  Island,  and  directly  opposite  the  private  dock-yards  in 
the  dty  of  New  York.  The  bay  forms  a  Ine  harbor  of  suffiaent  capacity  and  depth  of  water  to 
metre  a  large  navy. 

Ihe  dry-dock  wmch  is  just  being  finished,  and  which  it  is  now  proposed  to  describe,  is  situated  on 
the  convex  side  of  the  channel  of  the  Wallabout,  near  the  northwest  comer  of  the  Navy  Yard.  It  has 
been  chiefly  excavated,  but  the  lower  end  of  the  dock  was  built  on  the  edge  of  the  channel. 

This  part  of  Long  Island  is  a  diluvial  formation,  composed  of  a  coarse,  sharp,  red,  and  yellow  sand 
and  gravel,  interspersed  with  boulders  of  trap  and  greenstone  rock,  some  of  which  are  of  an  enormous 
nze,  and  will  weigh  several  thousand  tons. 

Tlie  site  select^  for  the  dock  is  of  more  recent  formation.  The  superstratum  is  formed  diiefly  by 
vegetable  decomposition ;  below  this,  for  a  depth  exceeding  one  himored  feet  below  tide,  is  a  quick- 
sand formed  by  the  debris  of  the  rocks  in  the  vicinity,  brought  down  and  deposited  with  alluvial  matter 
fay  the  East  River,  which  at  this  place  is  expanded  to  three  times  the  width  it  has  above  and  below, 
aad  the  velodty  of  the  water  correspondingly  reduced. 

This  material  is  an  almost  impalpable  sand,  containing  a  large  proportion  of  mica.  When  confined  and 
nodistarbed,  and  not  mixed  witn  water,  it  is  very  firm  and  unyieldmg,  and  presents  a  strong  resbtance 
to  penetration.  When  saturated  with  water,  it  becomes  a  semi-fluid,  and  is  moved  by  iJ^e  slightest 
cvreot  of  water  passing  over  or  through  it 

Borioga  were  noade  to  a  depth  of  sixty  feet  below  the  level  of  the  foundation,  and  the  same  material 
vae  found  to  extend  to  that  depth.  Small  veins  of  coarse  sand  were  occasionally  encountered,  through 
vfaieh  flowed  springs  of  fi'esh  water. 

It  was  on  this  material  that  the  oofier-dam  was  to  be  constructed,  to  exclude  tho  tide-waters,  and  a 
fanndatiott  prepared  to  sustain  the  enormous  weight  of  the  superstructure. 
The  work  wiU  now  be  described  under  the  following  general  heads,  viz : — 

Dimensions  of  the  structure 
The  coffer-dam. 
TTie  earth-work. 


The  gates. 

The  pumpuig  engines. 

The  pump-wcsll,  culverts,  and  engine-house. 

The  machine  and  tools  used ;  and 

The  cost  of  the  work. 


The  bottom  springs. 

The  foundation,  apron,  and  pile-driving. 

The  masonry. 

DimentMM  of  the  Struetwre. — ^The  pit  which  was  excavated  covered  an  area  oi  over  two  acres  al 
the  top,  and  over  one  acre  at  the  bottom.  It  was  sunk  about  forty-two  feet  below  the  surface  of  tbi 
gioona,  aod  thirty-seven  feet  below  mean  high-water 
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The  coffer-dam  in  front  was  four  hundred  and  seventy  feet  long,  and  from  sixty  to  one  hundred  feet 
wide   The  wings  were  one  hundred  and  seyenty-fiye  feet  long,  and  from  fifteen  to  thirty  feet  wide. 

A  double  row  of  sheet  piling  protection-timbers  were  extended  entirely  around  that  part  of  the  pit 
which  was  not  protected  by  the  cofferdam. 

The  foundation  is  three  hundred  and  ninety-two  feet  long,  and  one  himdred  and  sixteen  feet 
wide. 

The  main  chamber  is  two  hundred  and  eighty-six  feet  long,  and  thirty  feet  wide  on  the  bottom,  and 
three  hundred  and  seven  feet  long,  and  ninety-eight  feet  wide  on  the  top ;  and  by  using  the  floating-jpte 
instead  of  the  folding-gates,  an  additional  length  of  fifty-two  feet  may  be  obtained.  The  least  width 
is  at  the  hollow  quoins,  where  the  walls  are  sixty-six  feet  apart  at  mean  high-water  line.  The  least 
depth  of  the  dock  is  over  the  mitre-sills,  where  there  is  twenty-six  feet  of  water  at  mean  high-tide. 
The  whole  heieht  of  the  walls  is  thirty-six  feet* 

Thi  Ccffer-Sam, — Before  the  excavation  could  be  extended  below  the  surface  of  the  water  of  the 
fray,  it  was  necessary  to  exclude  the  tide,  and  to  provide  for  the  removal  of  the  water  which  would 
eoUect  m  the  pit 

As  the  excavation  was  required  to  be  carried  to  a  great  depth,  (thirty-eeven  feet  below  mean  high- 
tide,)  it  became  necessary  to  provide  a  strong  and  tight  barrier  to  resist  the  pressure  and  percolations 
of  the  tide-water. 

The  original  dam  was  built  as  follows : — 

Three  rows  of  contiguous  square  piles  were  driven  entirely  around  the  lower  end  of  the  proposed 
ezcavatioD,  leaving  two  intervals  of  ten  and  twelve  feet  between  them.  These  piles  were  secured  at 
the  top,  and  at  the  level  of  low-water,  by  horizontal  wales  and  iron  tie-bolts. 

The  dams  were  filled  with  the  silt  which  was  taken  from  the  excavation. 

The  piles  were  of  yellow-pine  timber,  thirty-five  to  forty  feet  long,  fifteen  inches  square,  and  sawed 
tojparaJlel  sides.  A  portion  were  tongued  and  grooved ;  but  on  examination  it  was  found  that  from  the 
dimculty  experienced  in  driving,  the  piles  swerved  aside,  and  fractured  or  drew  out  from  the  tongues. 
The  wales  were  of  oak,  twelve  inoies  square,  bolted  once  in  ten  feet,  with  bolts  two  inches  in 


On  the  first  trial  of  this  dam,  (in  February,  1846,)  it  was  forced  inwards  by  a  pressure  of  less  than 
ten  ieet  head  of  water,  and  by  the  time  the  excavation  was  taken  down,  so  as  to  bring  a  head  of  tlurty 
feet  of  water  against  the  dam,  the  water  of  the  bay  forced  its  way  through  the  sand  beneath  the  piles, 
and  burst  into,  and  filled  the  pit 

This  breach  occurred  in  Julv,  1846,  at  the  northeast  angle  of  the  dam.  It  was  repaired,  and  in 
September  following,  a  similar  breach  occurred  at  the  northwest  angle  of  the  dam. 

The  first  breach  occurred  without  warning,  after  the  workmen  md  left  The  first  indication  of  the 
September  breach,  was  an  increased  flow  of  water  in  one  of  the  bottom  springs,  which  was  situated 
fif^  feet  from  the  nearest  part  of  the  coffer-danL 

The  water  flowing  from  this  spring  had  previously  been  fresh ;  it  was  observed  to  change  alternately 
from  fresh  to  salt,  several  times  withm  a  few  minutes,  and  in  less  than  an  hour  had  increased  to  five  times 
its  ibmier  quanti^,  and  soon  after  brought  up  volumes  of  the  black  mud  which  overlays  the  j^uicksand 
m  the  channel  of  the  bay.  The  direction  of  the  breach  was  soon  developed  by  the  sinking  of  the 
coffin-dam,  some  of  the  piles  in  which  settled  down  vertically  from  five  to  six  feet 

Afler  the  occurrence  of  these  breaches,  it  became  necessary  to  reconstruct  a  dam. 

This  was  done  with  piles  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  longer  tlmn  had  been  before  used.  The  new  dam 
'^h  was  placed  on  tne  outside  of  the  old  one,  was  made  from  thirty  to  forty  feet  wide,  so  that  the 
veight  of  the  earth  would  break  down  into  any  passages  which  the  water  might  form  through  tlie 
loose  soil  on  which  the  dam  rested. 

In  the  narrow  dams  it  was  found  that  the  earth  adhered  to  the  timber  on  the  sides,  and  that  the 
cavities  formed  by  the  filtering  of  the  water,  became  very  large  before  any  of  the  earth  broke  down 
to  fill  them. 

The  new  dam  was  filled  with  gravel,  containing  loam,  sand,  and  coarse  stone.  The  gravel  was  filleu 
in  water  thirty  feet  deep,  and  to  prevent  the  stone  from  separating  from  the  other  materials  in  the 
descent  it  was  discharged  in  large  quantities  from  boats  with  drop  bottoms  which  contained  one 
Iwmdred  tons.  A  row  of  piles  was  driven  on  the  inside  of  the  original  dam,  to  a  depth  fit)m  twelve 
to  fifteen  feet  below  the  proposed  level  of  the  foundation.  A  heavy  bank  of  coarse  gravel  was  filled 
€0  the  mside  of  the  dam,  extending  up  to  the  lines  of  the  foundation. 

^  material  on  which  the  dam  rested,  was  so  unstable,  that  although  the  piles  penetrated  it  from 
fi^^een  to  twenty-five  feet,  yet  the  dam  continued  to  yield  to  the  pressure,  and  was  only  sustained  by 
the  closest  watchfulness,  and  the  most  prompt  application  of  remedies. 

As  long  as  the  excavation  was  in  progress,  there  was  no  opportunity  to  obtam  any  support  from  tlie 
inside,  and  whenever  it  could  be  done,  chain  cables  were  attached  to  the  dam,  and  secured  to  mooring 
Uocks  on  the  shore.  These  cables,  made  of  iron  two  inches  in  diameter,  were  repeatedly  broken.  On 
one  occasion  six  of  them  broke  during  one  night 

The  removal  of  the  excavation  adjoining  the  dam  was  not  effected  any  faster  than  it  could  be  fol- 
lowed up  by  the  foundation  piling,  and  this  was  done  in  trenches,  leaving  abutments  of  earth  on  each 
side.  Timber  shores  were  extended  from  the  foundation  to  the  dam,  befwe  the  intermediate  sections 
of  earth  were  removed. 

In  like  manner  the  rear  work  of  the  masonry  on  ^e  foundation  was  at  first  laid  in  scctic  ns,  ana 
braces  extended  from  it  to  secure  the  dam. 

The  thrust  upon  these  braces  at  one  time  was  so  great,  that  it  moved  a  mass  of  masonry  exceeding 
two  hundred  and  fifty  tons  weight 

Hie  earth  in  the  cum  was  subject  to  a  continued  waste  on  the  «ide  idjoining  the  bay,  by  the  actioD 
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§1  the  water  flowipg  through  the  joIdIs  of  the  piling ;  bat  this  waste  gradually  decreased,  until  it  be- 
oune  of  bat  little  importance. 

The  whole  number  of  piles  driven  for  the  coffer-dam  is  8,504. 

Earth  Work. — ^That  part  of  the  excavation  of  the  pit  which  was  above  the  level  of  low-water  was 
token  out  before  the  coffer-dam  was  constructed.  Taere  was  also  about  ten  feet  of  the  earth  below 
the  water  dredged.  The  semi-fluid  state  in  which  the  material  was  found  after  the  water  had  been 
pumped  out  of  the  pit,  rendered  its  removal  very  difficult  and  tedious. 

WW  the  excavation  had  been  extended  to  a  depth  within  about  six  feet  of  the  level  proposed  for 
the  foundation,  springs  of  fresh  water  burst  up  through  the  crusty  and  discharged  very  copiously. 

It  was  found  necessary  to  use  tight  vessels  in  removing  the  earth,  because  when  the  water  mixed 
with  the  sand,  it  became  so  fluid,  that  it  would  escape  almost  wherever  water  would  flow.  Boom 
demcks  were  used  to  some  extent  in  the  removal  of  the  excavation  from  the  pit  Dumping  tubs  were 
•ospeuded  from  the  end  of  the  boom,  which,  when  filled,  were  hoisted  to  the  level  of  the  ground  by 
fteam-power.  The  chief  part  of  the  excavation,  however,  was  taken  out  in  cars,  which,  when  loaded, 
were  hauled  up  the  inclined  planes  by  steam-power.  These  cars  possess  an  advantage  over  the  earth- 
CUB  commonly  used  for  this  purpose,  as  tliey  were  hung  very  low,  not  above  thirty  inches  from  the 
top  of  the  ground  to  the  top  of  tne  box.  This  saves  the  labor  of  shovelling  the  earth  twice  to  load 
the  cars.    They  dumped  between  the  aides  and  between  the  rails. 

The  walls  were  backed  up  with  gravel,  as  hsi  as  the  masonry  was  laid. 

Paddle  walls  were  extended  from  the  sides  of  the  masonry  to  cut  off  the  passage  of  water  along 
thewalls. 

Tht  Bottom  Springs. — ^These  were  met  with,  as  before  stated,  when  the  excavation  had  nearly  reached 
the  level  proposed  for  the  foundation,  and  were  the  cause  of  the  greatest  difficulty  which  was  encountered 
in  laying  down  the  foundation. 

The  water  which  flowed  from  them  was  entirely  fresh,  and  evidently  came  fit)m  a  source  higher 
than  the  tide-water.  The  temperature  was  58^  in  January,  and  55^  in  August  The  temperature  oi 
the  water  in  the  bay  at  the  same  time  was  48®  and  46®,  and  that  of  the  atmosphere  was  40®  and  90®  at 
the  same  dates,    l/ne  flow  was  not  affected  by  the  rise  and  faU  of  the  tides. 

The  strata  through  which  Uie  spring  flowed,  were  evidently  at  a  ^eat  depth  (not  less  than  thirty 
feet)  below  the  foundation,  and  the  vems  of  water  of  the  different  spnngs,  even  those  contiguous,  had 
00  oounection  with  each  other. 

The  difficulties  caused  by  these  springs  did  not  proceed  from  the  mere  flowing  of  the  water ;  but 
this,  as  it  came  up,  brought  with  it  large  quantities  of  sand,  so  fine  and  impalpable,  that  it  would  in- 
anoate  itself  through  the  smallest  interstices,  and  if  allowed  to  flow  in  this  manner,  would  soon  have 
cndaDgered  the  surroundins^  works.  Nor  could  the  water  be  checked  with  safety,  as  the  pressiu*e  was 
mffident  to  raise  the  foundueition,  however  heavily  it  could  be  loaded.  It  became  necessary,  therefore, 
to  provide  ior  the  flow  of  the  water,  and  at  the  same  time  check  the  removal  of  the  sand. 

After  repeated  trials,  it  was  found  that  the  level  of  the  outlet  of  the  springs  could  be  raised  to  a 
height  whidi  would  not  disturb  the  foundation,  and  would  yet  be  sufficient  to  check  the  velocity  of  the 
water  so  much,  that  it  would  not  disturb  the  sand  through  which  it  flowed. 

The  largest  spring  discharged  (in  1848)  ten  gallons  per  minute.  When  the  water  was  allowed  to 
flow  at  a  level,  twenty-six  feet  below  low-water,  it  discharged  thirty-eight  gallons  per  minute,  which 
oootaioed  twenty-seven  ounces  of  fine  sand ;  at  a  level  twenty-two  feet  below  it  discharged  thu-ty- 
three  gallons,  containing  seventeen  ounces  of  sand ;  at  a  level  nineteen  feet  below,  it  discharged  twenty- 
two  gaUons,  containing  four  ounces  of  sand ;  and  at  a  level  seventeen  feet  below  low-water,  the  water 
flowed  unmixed  with  sand. 

One  of  the  most  troublesome  and  refractory  springs  was  encountered  at,  and  near  tlie  pump-well,  at 
the  northeast  comer  of  the  dock. 

The  first  evidence  of  its  effect  wrs  the  undermining  and  settling  of  the  piles  driven  to  support  the 
pomps  and  engine,  and  rendered  it  necessary  to  change  the  pump-weU ;  but  the  spring  followed,  and 
compelled  another  change  of  the  weU.  The  spring  was  driven  out  of  the  old  well  by  filling  it  with 
piles,  but  it  inmiediately  burst  up  among  the  foundation  piles  of  the  dock  near  by.  In  a  single  day 
It  made  a  cavity  in  which  a  pole  was  run  down  to  the  depth  of  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  below  the 
foundation ;  one  hundred  and  fifty  cubic  feet  of  cobble-stone  were  thrown  into  this  hole,  which  settled 
ten  feet  through  the  night,  and  fifty  cubic  feet  were  thrown  in  the  following  day,  which  drove  the 
jnng  to  anoUier  place,  where  it  undermined  and  burst  up  through  a  body  of  concrete  two  feet  thick 
'fhis  new  cavity  was  repeatedly  filled  with  concrete,  leaving  a  tube  for  the  water  to  flow  through, 
bat  in  a  few  days  it  burst  up  in  a  new  place,  where  it  soon  undermined  the  concrete,  and  even  the 
focmdation  piles,  so  that  they  settled  from  one  to  three  inches.  These  piles  were  thirty-three  feet 
l«ig,  and  had  been  well  driven  by  an  average  of  seventy-six  blows  from  a  hammer  weighing  two 
™sand  two  hundred  pounds,  falling  thirty-five  feet  at  the  last  Wow,  which  did  not  move  the  pile  over 
half  anin<h. 

Tliese  alarming  results  rendered  paramount  the  adoption  of  the  most  thorough  and  speedy  measures 
to  prevent  any  further  injury  from  mis  source.  Accordingly,  as  many  additional  piles  as  could  then  be 
put  in  the  space  were  driven,  and  those  put  in  before  were  then  driven  from  ei^ht  to  twelve  feet 
Wer,  by  means  of  followers.  ITie  old  concrete  was  removed  to  a  depth  twenty  mches  below  the 
top  ojf  the  piles.  An  area  of  about  one  thousand  square  feet  around  the  spring  was  planked ;  a 
flw  of  bricK  was  laid  in  dry  cement ;  and  on  that  another,  also  of  brick,  was  set  in  mortar,  made 
of  Roman  cement;  the  space  was  next  filled  with  concrete,  and  the  foundation  completed  ovw  all 
in  the  usual  manner,  and  with  the  greatest  dispatch.  Several  vent-holes  were  left  through  the  floors 
and  foundation.  After  a  few  days*  interval,  when  the  cement  had  become  weU  set,  the  spring  waa 
J<«cd  up  about  ten  feet,  at  whidi  level  it  ever  after  ran  clear,  and  without  discharging  sand,  and 
gare  no  further  trouble. 
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The  other  bottom  springs,  some  forty  in  nmnber,  have  been  of  a  like  character,  but  the  succeesfd 
result  obtained  in  the  treatment  of  that  above  described,  led  to  the  ad<^tion  of  the  same  plan  with 
each,  and  witli  similar  results. 

Two  of  the  springs  '\7ere  accidentally  dosed  by  freezing  in  1848,  and  forced  up,  in  one  case  eight 
hundred,  and  in  the  other  twelve  hundred  square  feet  of  the  foundation.  The  rising  took  place  between 
the  lower  timbers  and  the  planking,  lifting  also  the  first  course  of  the  stone  Soor,  which  was  ftoo 
twelve  to  fifteen  inches  thick. 

None  of  the  sprint  were  closed  until  the  inverted  arches  of  masonry  and  side  walls  had  been  laid, 
and  the  cement  had  become  well  set  Hie  pressure  on  the  bottom  o(  the  floor  is  so  great  that  the 
water  sweated  through  the  joints,  but  did  not  disturb  the  stone. 

The  arrangement  proposed  to  be  accomplished,  was  to  brin^  up  all  of  the  springs  through  the  foun- 
dation, and  have  no  pressiure  upon  it,  until  the  masonry  was  laid,  and  the  cement  had  become  well  set; 
but  there  were  many  minute  veins  of  water  that  were  unnoticed  when  the  foundation  was  laid,  which 
exerted  a  force  upon  the  cement  j(Hnt8,  and  rendered  its  setting  very  slow  and  tedious.  These  juints 
will  require  a  twelvemonth  or  more  to  become  impervious  to  the  water. 

The  whole  amount  of  water  which  came  into  the  pit  for  the  last  year  was  from  these  springs ;  Done 
leaked  through  the  dam.    The  quantity  which  flowed  in  was  seven  hundred  cubic  fieet  per  hour. 

The  water  was  removed  from  the  pit  by  a  steam-engine  of  twenty-five  horse  power,  driving  two 
plunger  pumps  of  fifteen  inches  diameter,  and  Bye  feet  stroke,  whidi  discharged  six  hundred  cubic 
feet  per  minute. 

Foundation,  Apron,  and  Pile-Driving. — In  1835,  CoL  Baldwin  examined  the  proposed  ate  of  the 
dock  by  borings,  which  he  extended  in  several  places  to  a  depth  exceeding  eighty  feet  below  tide. 
These  borings  brought  up  sand  and  clay,  and  also  fresh  water,  but  toudied  no  rock. 

CoL  Baldwin  remarks,  "  Upon  careful  examination  of  these  circumstances,  I  have  no  doubt  a  dry-dock 
may  be  safely  founded  at  Wallabout  bay.  Should  piling  for  the  foundation  be  thought  necesBsr^, 
which  can  best  be  determined  in  the  process  of  excavating,  the  piles  cannot  be  driven  deep  in  such  sod, 
and  will  have  similar  or  better  resisting  materials  than  those  hitherto  used.  The  construction  of  t 
dock  in  the  yard,  however,  will  be  more  difficult  tiian  either  of  those  built  before,  (at  Chariestoo  sod 
Dforfolk.") 

In  1842,  Mr.  Ck>urtenay  ccmmienced  driving  the  pQes  for  the  coffiM>dam,  and  remarks,  *^  During  the 
progress  of  the  work  we  were  enabled  to  form  a  very  satisfEictory  opinion,  as  to  the  character  of  the 
•'oil  upon  which  Hxq  dock  was  to  have  been  founded,  and  the  firequent  examinatioos  then  made  resulted 
in  the  conviction,  not  only  that  the  substratum  was  sufficientiy  firm  to  resist,  without  danger,  the  preeeore 
•arising  from  the  weight  of  the  contemplated  structure,  but  that  the  nature  of  the  soil  was  £ur  better 
adapted  than  had  be^  supposed,  to  resist  the  percolation  of  water  through  the  dam." 

A  deposite  of  clay  mixeld  with  a  large  proportion  of  very  fine  sand,  which  covered  the  northeast 
portion  of  the  pit,  for  several  feet  in  depth,  probably  led  to  the  favorable  conclusions  of  these  gentle- 
men. 

The  soil,  as  was  developed  by  the  excavation,  is  as  has  been  previously  described,  and  there  is  but  a 
very  small  portion  of  day  in  any  part  of  it 

The  borings  which  were  made  ouring  the  pn^ress  of  the  work  extended  to  a  depth  forty  feet  below 
the  foundation.  Specimens  have  been  preserved  of  the  soil  taken  from  various  parts  of  the  dock,  and 
at  every  change  in  depth,  including  that  which  was  brought  up  by  the  borings.  Sets  of  these  spedmeDS 
have  been  deposited  in  various  public  institutions  throufm  the  country. 

A  trial-pile  was  driven  in  June,  1846,  to  the  depth  of  forty-five  feet  below  the  foundation.  It  was  a 
round  stick  of  spruce,  twenty  inches  diameter  at  one  end,  and  fourteen  at  the  other,  and  forty-nine 
feet  long.  It  was  shod  with  iron,  and  was  driven  by  a  hammer  weighing  two  thousand  and  twenty 
four  pounds,  falling  from  its  greatest  elevation,  thirty-five  feet 

For  the  first  hundred  blows  the  hammer  fell  but  a  few  inches ;  the  next  two  hundred  and  sixty  blowt 
drove  the  pile  thirty  inches  in  forty-six  minutes ;  the  next  two  hundred  and  sixty-five  blows  occu 
pied  an  hour,  and  drove  the  pile  from  half  an  inch  to  one  and  a  half  inches  at  each  Uow ;  the  next 
one  hundred  and  ten  blows  in  an  hour,  averaged  one  and  a  quarter  inches  at  each  blow,  the  hanuner 
falling  at  the  last  blow  thirty-four  feet  The  pile  subsequently  received  about  two  hundred  blows 
through  the  medium  of  a  follower,  which  drove  it  an  average  of  half  an  indi  to  each  blow. 

In  June,  1847,  a  pile  was  driven  forty-three  feet  by  Nasmyth's  steam  pile-driver ;  and  then  another  pie 
^fteen  feet  long,  driven  on  top  of  the  first,  making  a  total  depth  driven  into  the  earth  of  about  mty 
seven  feet 

The  first  pile  was  driven  forty-two  feet,  by  three  hundred  and  seventy-three  blows  in  seven  minutes, 
as  follows :  Four  blows,  four  indies  each ;  eight  blows,  three  and  a  half  inches  each ;  twenty-two  Wows, 
three  inches  each ;  twenty-five  blows,  two  inches  each ;  forty  blows,  one  and  three  quarters  inches 
each ;  fifty-six  blows,  one  and  a  half  inches  each ;  tlurty-two  blows,  one  and  a  quarter  inches  each; 
?ixty-four  blows,  one  and  an  eighth  inches  each ;  sevenfy-three  blows,  one  inch  ^ch ;  the  last  forty- 
nine  blows,  half  an  inch  each  blow. 

The  second  pile  was  driven  fifteen  feet  by  two  thousand  four  hundred  blows  in  forty-three  nunutes, 
as  follows :  lliirty-three  blows,  three-eightiis  of  an  inch  at  each  blow ;  seventy-three  mows,  one-fourth 
of  an  inch  each ;  one  hundred  blows,  one-eighth  of  an  inch  eadi ;  eight  hundred  blows  drove  it  together 
eighty-eight  inches;  three  hundred  blows,  twenty-four  inches;  three  hundred  blows,  twdve  inches; 
four  hundred  and  fifty  blows,  eleven  inches,  and  we  last  three  hundred  and  forty  blows  together  drove 
thepile  five  and  a  half  inches. 

The  movements  of  these  piles  indicated  tiie  continuance  of  ihe  same  material  to  the  depth  which 
they  reached ;  and  the  uniformly  increasing  resistance,  as  the  pile  penetrated  the  earth,  gives  very 
favorable  evidence  of  the  support  which  the  piles  afford,  when  they  are  thus  driven  to  U»e  poiul  oi 
absolute  rpsi-j^anca. 
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The  Bcil  required  yery  hard  driving  to  force  the  pile  into  it,  and  as  long  as  the  material  was  imdi» 
(orbed,  the  subsidence  bi  the  sand  around  it  added  greatly  to  the  firmness  of  the  foundation.  Yet 
the  springs  were  liable  to  disturb  and  loosen  the  soil  around  the  piles,  and,  as  has  been  previously 
stated,  destroy  their  value  as  supports. 

To  prevent  the  wasting  effects  of  the  springs,  it  became  necessary  to  put  down  the  foundation  i)i 
small  detached  pieces,  and  frequently  to  drive  the  piles  at  a  level,  sometmies  to  the  extent  of  bIx  feet 
»boTe  the  proper  plane.  When  one  of  these  pieces  was  taken  in  hand,  the  earth  was  removed,  aii'l 
the  concrete,  tmiber,  <S:c.,  put  in  without  a  moment's  cessation ;  for  the  springs  would  in  a  few  hoiurs 
render  the  earth  semi-fluid,  which  had  before  been  compressed  to  great  firmness  by  the  insertion  of  the 
piles. 

It  was  originally  supposed  that  piles  driven  at  distances  of  three  feet  from  centre  to  centre,  and 
twentv  to  twenty-hve  feet  long,  would  afford  a  suflicient  foundation  to  the  superstructure ;  but  from  the 
fear  that  changes  might  take  place  after  the  foundation  was  put  down,  it  was  determined  to  drive  as 
maoy  piles  as  could  be  forced  into  the  eartlt  The  chief  part  of  the  piles  were  driven  to  the  pomt  of 
abBolate  resistance,  and  whenever  a  luuumer  of  two  thousand  pounds  weight,  Mling  tliirty-five  feet, 
drove  the  pile  for  the  last  few  blows  exceeding  three  inches  per  blow,  another  and  longer  pile  was 
driven  alongside. 

Great  care  was  taken  in  registering  the  performance  of  all  the  piling  engines  used  in  constructing 
the  foundation  of  the  dock ;  the  depm  driven  by  every  blow  that  has  been  given  to  every  pile  was 
reccRded,  and  from  these  data  the  following  averages  have  been  made.  The  average  number  of  blows 
received  by  the  piles  was  seventy- three ;  the  average  depth  driven  by  tlie  first  five  blows  is  eight 
inches  each ;  by  uie  middle  five  blows,  six  inches  each ;  and  by  the  last  five  blows,  one  inch  each 
blow. 

The  whole  number  of  bearing-piles  in  the  foundation  is  6,589,  besides  1,744  sheeting-piles,  which 
serve  also  as  bearing-piles.  The  piles  are  cliiefly  round  spruce  timber,  from  twenty-five  to  forty-five 
feet  long,  averaging  fourteen  inches  diameter  at  the  head.  The  average  length  of  the  piles  as  driven, 
13  thirty-two  feet. 

The  sheeting-piles  were  yellow-pine  planks,  five  inches  thick,  and  from  twelve  to  twenty-five  feet 
long.  They  averaged  fifteen  and  a  quarter  feet  long.  They  were  tongued  and  grooved,  and  were  driven 
entirely  around  the  foundation,  and  four  rows  across  tlie  pit 

The  piles  were  protected  at  the  head  by  a  band  of  wrought-iron,  three  by  one  inch,  made  of  the 
toughest  iron  that  could  be  proctu'ed.  One  ring  would  generally  drive  two  pues  before  it  burst,  and 
by  welding  it  could  be  used  three  times.  Occasionally  the  point  was  shod  with  iron,  but  this  did  not 
increase  the  facility  of  driving,  as  the  resistance  was  caused  by  the  friction  on  the  sides  of  the  pile. 

The  hanmiers  which  were  used  were  generally  about  twenty-two  hundred  pounds  weight.    Several 
were  used  fix>m  three  thousand  to  four  thousand  five  hundred  pounds,  with  economy  and  effect.    The 
arger  hammer  did  not  injure  the  pile  as  much,  and  it  was  driven  in  less  time,  and  with  a  less 
umber  of  blows,  and  the  same  power  as  was  applied  to  the  smaller  hammer. 
The  leaders  of  the  machines  wer6  from  thirty-fave  to  fifty  feet  long. 

The  hammers  were  hoisted  by  men  working  with  a  crank,  and  on  a  treadwheel,  and  with  horses, 
bat  chiefly  by  steam-power.  The  expense  of  these  several  methods  of  driving  piles  are  in  tlie  order 
in  which  they  have  been  stated  above. 

A  contract  was  made  for  the  use  of  one  of  Nasmyth's  steam  pile-drivers,  and  one  of  his  best 
machines  was  imported.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  machine  was  constructed  too  light  to  perform  the 
severe  labor  to  which  it  was  here  subjected. 

When  in  order,  it  produced  the  most  astonishing  results— driving  the  piles  in  less  than  one-third  the 
time  or  expense  of  any  other  known  method. 

Its  principle  consisted  in  very  rapid  short  blows,  with  a  very  heavy  hammer.    The  steam  cylinder 
WIS  inverted  over  the  hammer,  to  which  it  was  connected  directly  by  the  piston-rod ;  and  the  hammer, 
whidi  weighed  two  and  a  half  tons,  was  hoisted  by  the  stroke  of  the  engine  at  every  revolution.    Both 
the  cylinder  and  the  hammer,  were  supported  by  the  pile  itself^  to  which  it  was  loosely  attached  by  a 
deep  cap  or  band.    The  cylinder  moved  up  and  down,  alongside  a  spar,  and  the  steam  was  convened 
to  it  by  a  flexible  tube  leading  from  the  boiler  on  the  frame  below.    The  hammer  made  about  sixty 
bbws  per  minute. 
The  concrete  masonry  which  was  used  in  the  foundation  was  made  as  follows : 
A  soft  mortar  was  made  of  one  part  of  hydraulic  cement,  and  two  parts  of  clean  sharp  sand ;  into 
this  was  thrown  ^ve  parts  of  stone,  broken,  not  to  exceed  one  and  a  half  mches  in  diameter.    The 
mass  was  thoroughly  mixed,  and  immediately  thrown  into  the  place  where  it  was  required  for  use. 
The  foundation  was  put  down  in  the  following  manner : 

The  bearing -piles  were  sawed  off  at  a  level  thirty-three  and  a  half  feet  below  mean  high  tide.  The 
earth  was  removed  to  a  depth  two  and  a  half  feet  lower,  which  space  Vas  filled  with  concrete 
masoory. 

The  piles  were  capped  with  yellow-pine  timber,  twelve  by  fifteen  inches  scantlmg,  trenailed  and 
bolted  to  the  piles,  and  laid  transversely  to  the  axis  of  the  dock.  The  spaces  between  the  timbers 
were  filled  with  concrete.  Yellow-pine  plank  three  inches  thick  were  jointed,  and  closely  laid  on  and 
•piked  to  the  timbers.  On  the  top  of  the  plxmk  another  set  of  timbers  of  the  same  size  were  laid, 
breaJdng  joints  with  those  below.  The  spaces  were  filled  with  concrete,  and  covered  with  plank  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  first  floor. 

At  the  foot  of  the  dock  an  apron  is  extended  for  thhty  feet  in  front,  to  protect  the  lower  end  of  the 
foundation  fi*om  undermining. 

It  is  composed  of  timber  and  plank,  and  supported  on  piles,  with  concrete  masonry  between  and 
below  the  timbers,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  foundation  of  the  dock.  It  is  prevented  from  floating  by 
toenailing  and  bolting  to  the  piles,  and  by  inserting  dovetailed  stone  between  the  ranges  of  timbers 
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The  tide  tables  which  had  been  kept  for  several  years  at  this  station,  showed  that  the  level  ol 
the  foundation  should  be  placed  six  inches  lower  than  had  at  first  been  supposed  to  be  necessaiT 
It  was  accordingly  assumed  at  a  level  which  would  give  twenty-five  feet  of  water  on  the  mitre-sdlifl 
at  high  tide,  for  two-thirds  of  the  days  in  the  year. 

The  Mcaonry. — It  is  believed  that  no  modem  structure  in  the  world  surpasses  this,  in  the  size  of  the 
stone,  in  the  accuracy  of  theur  workmanship,  and  their  durability. 

The  auantity  of  masonry  which  has  been  laid  to  form  the  walls  of  the  dock  is  23,875  cubic  yan^ 
and  in  uie  draining  and  discharging  culverts,  and  the  engine-house,  and  other  masonry  connected  with 
the  dock,  there  is  6,250  cubic  yards. 

All  of  the  facing-stone  has  come  from  the  Sullivan  and  Frankfort  quarries  in  Maine,  and  New  Loo 
don  in  Connecticut 

The  interior  stone  was  chiefiy  obtained  from  the  Staten  Island  and  the  Highland  quarries  in  New  Ytak 

A  system  of  inverted  arches  occupies  the  whole  extent  of  the  lower  part  of  the  structure,  and  serrejj 
not  only  to  distribute  the  weight  of  the  walls  over  the  whole  sur&ce  of  the  foundation,  but  to  resist 
the  immense  hydraulic  pressure  from  beneath.  The  floor  of  the  main  chamber  is  first  formed  of  a 
tapering  course  of  cut-stone,  twenty-seven  inches  thick  at  the  head,  and  twelve  inches  thick  at  near 
the  mitre-sill ;  the  second  course  of  stone  is  uniformly  three  feet  thick,  and  the  arches  arc  extended  tA 
a  height  nine  feet  above  the  floor  on  each  side,  llie  floor  of  other  parts  of  the  dock  is  made  in  a 
ftimilftr  manner. 

The  mitre-sills  are  immense  blocks  of  granite ;  the  key-stone  is  estimated  to  have  weighed  about 
fifty  tons  before  it  was  cut ;  its  weight  is  now  48,800  pounds ;  sixteen  similar  stones  form  the  mitre- 
sills,  and  the  smallest  stone  weighs  18,800  pounds. 

TTie  floor  of  the  cluunber  is  level  on  the  oottom  for  thirty  feet  wide,  and  the  sides  are  earned  up  in 
steps  or  altars  for  the  convenience  of  shoreing  the  vessel  ana  working  imder  her  bottom,  as  represented 
in  Fig.  1186,  where  the  Ohio,  ship-of-the-line,  is  shown  "in  dock,"  sustained  by  the  keel-blocks  and 
shores. 

The  side  walls  are  laid  up  with  English  bond,  alternate  courses  of  stretchers  and  headers ;  the  stones 
in  the  alternate  courses  are  of  the  same  length  which  gives  what  is  termed  "  plumb-bood,"  although 
tiie  stones  in  the  same  course  difler  in  length,  a  variety  of  lengths  having  been  previously  detenmned 
upon  to  facilitate  the  quarrying  of  the  stone.  These  lengths  have,  however,  been  so  arranged  as  that 
adjoining  stone  do  not  differ  to  exceed  three  inches,  and  increase  and  diminish  gradually  from  the 
shortest  to  the  longest  stone.    The  difference  in  length  is  therefore  imperceptiUe. 

The  courses  are  chiefly  twenty-four  inches  thick,  a  few  near  the  bottom  being  twenty -seven  inches 
thick.  The  beds  of  the  stone  in  the  stretcher  courses  are  from  three  to  three  and  a  half  feet  broad, 
and  in  the  header  courses  are  from  four  to  five  feet  broad.  The  length  of  the  headers  is  from  three  to 
four  feet,  and  of  ihe  stretchers  from  six  to  eight  feet.  The  headers  are  in  all  cases  one-half  of  the 
length  of  the  stretchers. 

The  smallest  stone  in  the  &ce  exceeds  three  thousand  pounds,  and  the  average  is  about  six  thounnd 
pounds.  Many  of  the  coping  and  other  large  stones  exceed  fifteen  thousand  pounds.  The  iot^or 
stones  are  also  large,  and  will  average  upwards  of  fifteen  hundred  pounds. 

Tlie  &cing  stones  are  all  laid  to  a  joint  not  exceeding  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch,  and  the  joints  are 
kept  up  full  to  the  lines  for  the  full  depth  of  the  stone. 

The  facing  stones  have  been  backed  up  with  a  course  of  scabbled  stone  cut  to  the  same  thickness,  aod 
laid  to  joints  not  exceeding  half  an  inch. 

Tlie  interior  and  rear  of  tlie  wall  has  been  laid  up  with  coursed  rubble,  which  bas  been  so  selected 
that  either  one  or  two  courses  made  up  the  thicknesB  of  the  facing  course. 

The  following  extract  is  taken  fix)m  the  contract  for  the  ^anite  facing : 

"  All  of  the  stone  must  be  of  the  most  durable  description  of  granite,  enUrely  free  from  sap,  stains, 
or  seams,  and  obtained  from  quarries  which  may  be  approved  o^  by  the  Engineer  in  charge  of  the 
work ;  all  of  the  stone  which  show  in  tlie  chamber  must  be  of  the  same  color  and  general  appearance. 

"Patterns  for  quarrying  and  cutting  the  stone  will  be  furnished  by  the  government;  on  aH 
the  arch-stones  full  comers  and  edges  w3l  be  reqmred  on  the  back  lines  of  the  stone ;  all  of  the  stone 
will  be  delivered  cut,  except  sudi  stone  as  may  be  directed  to  be  delivered  unwrought,  in  which  case 
they  shall  be  quarried  out  without  any  unnecessary  excess  of  stone,  but  of  sufficient  size  to  fill  the 
patterns.  The  cut-stone  designed  for  the  fiicing  of  the  work  must  be  delivered  with  perfect  edges  on 
the  show-lines,  and  none  will  be  received  which  are  in  any  way  marred  or  nicked. 

*'  The  stone  must  be  delivered  in  \he  <nrder  m  which  they  are  reqiured  for  use,  as  far  as  practicable. 

"  In  the  courses  of  the  chamber  above  the  inverted  arch,  and  in  the  other  walls  where  an  additiooal 
width  of  bed  is  permitted,  the  minimum  size  will  be  given  in  the  bills,  but  stone  of  greater  width  will 
be  received. 

"  Suitable  '  lewis'  hoXeS  shall  be  drilled  in  the  bed,  or  such  other  sm-face  as  may  be  directed,  to  roca^v# 
a  lewis  of  sufficient  size  to  suspend  the  stone  with  safety. 

"'  Such  cranes,  machinery,  and  assistance  as  may  be  required  for  dischargbg  the  stone  ixom  the  Teaseb 
at  the  Navy  Yard,  will  be  furnished  by  the  government 

"  The  cutting  which  is  required  to  be  done  on  the  fiice  of  the  stone  which  shows,  and  also  on  the  bnilda 
of  the  outer  stone,  shall  be  as  hereinafter  described  as  first-class  work ;  that  required  on  the  beds,  builds, 
and  joints,  shall  be  as  hereinafter  described  as  second-class  work ;  that  requircKl  on  the  rear  of  the  front 
and  interior  stone,  shall  be  as  hereinafter  described  as  third-dass  work.  The  beds  and  joints  izrasi 
be  dressed  up  full  to  the  square,  and  no  slack  joints  will  in  any  case  be  permitted.  The  cutting  will  be 
lequured  to  be  done  m  the  following  manner,  to  wH : 

"  Finft-clasa  t«>rA:.— The  arris  must  be  kept  clean  and  sharp,  with  fine-cut  drafts  run  around  the  sur- 
faces to  be  dressed.  Within  these  lines  the  surfaces  must  be  taken  down  fair  and  even  with  a  tkateot 
hammer  of  eight  plates.    No  holes  or  depressions  of  any  kind  that  will  show  in  the  t\ce  will  W  per- 
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mitted;  and  the  dressing  with  the  hammer  miist  be  level  and  square,  so  as  to  present  a  smooth  fair 
appearance. 

"  Second-class  toorh, — A  good  arris  must  be  kept ;  clean  draft-lines  must  be  run  around  the  sur&ces  tc 
be  dressed.  Within  these  lines  the  stone  must  be  dressed  down  to  a  £ur  even  level  surface,  with  a 
eommon  pean  hammer.  No  depressions  of  any  kind  wiU  be  allowed  within  six  inches  of  the  face;  none 
which  exceed  six  inches  in  diameter,  or  one  mch  in  depth,  or  where  they  shall  together  exceed  one- 
ourth  of  the  surface  in  which  they  occur. 

"  Thirdrdass  work. — Draft-lines  shall  be  run  around  the  sur&ces  to  be  dressed.  Withm  these  lines, 
they  shall  be  pointed  down  to  a  fair  even  surfiu^e  and  finished  with  a  pean  hammer,  so  as  to  make  good 
dose  work,  of  not  exceeding  half  an  inch  joint  No  cavities  or  depressions  will  be  allowed  which  exceed 
ei^t  inches  in  diameter,  or  one  and  one-half  inches  in  depth,  or  when  they  shall  together  exceed  one- 
fourth  of  the  surfii£e  in  which  they  occur." 

The  following  extract  is  taken  from  the  contract  for  the  backing-stone. 

*<Tbey  shall  be  of  a  sound  durable  description  of  granite  or  gneiss,  free  from  sap  or  seams,  split  out 
by  wedges  in  blocks,  with  parallel  beds  and  sides ;  at  lexist  three-fourths  of  the  bed,  and  one-hall  of  the 
build,  must  have  a  fkir  level  bearing-surface ;  the  vertical  joints  must  be  split  down  at  right  angles  to 
the  bearing  surface  of  the  stone ;  the  stone  must  all  be  drilled  on  the  top  bed  to  receive  a  lewis  of  such 
tize  and  form  as  shall  be  directed.  The  dimensions  of  the  stone  must  in  no  case  be  less  than  the  fol- 
bwiog :  viz.,  length,  two  and  one-half  feet ;  width,  one  and  one-half  feet ;  thickness,  eight  inchea  And 
no  stone  larger  wan  the  following  will  be  received :  viz.,  length,  eight  feet ;  width,  four  feet ;  thickness, 
two  feet ;  and  the  stone  must  average  not  less  than  twelve  cubic  feet" 

The  whole  of  the  masonry  was  laid  in  mortar  made  of  one  part  of  Hydraulic  cement  and  two  parts  of 
dean  sharp  sand ;  the  cement  used  was  from  the  celebrated  ^  Lawrence  and  Newark"  manufactories, 
at  Rosendale,  New  York. 

It  was  required  to  be  fresh  ground,  very  fine  and  lively,  and  transported  under  cover  in  barrels,  oon- 
(aioing  about  three  hundred  pounds ;  the  barrels  to  be  made  of  seasoned  air-tight  staves,  and  to  have 
twelve  hickoiy  hoops,  and  each  barrel  to  be  well  papered.  Every  tenth  cask  was  subjected  to  the 
following  tests :  Jlrttt  mixed  up  in  flat  cakes  of  two  inches  diameter,  the  moisture  carefully  dried  from 
the  suruce  by  means  of  blotting  paper,  until  it  was  set  enough  to  bear  one-fourth  of  a  pound 
we%fat  on  a  wire  of  one-twelfth  of  an  inch  diameter,  and  then  put  in  water,  where,  after  the  lapse 
of  Dot  exceeding  five  minutes,  it  should  bear  one  pound  on  a  wire  of  one-twenty-fourth  of  an  inch 
diameter. 

Second^  a  similar-sized  cake,  after  tlie  lapse  of  five  days'  insertion  in  water,  was  required  to  boar  a 
Wffe  of  one-twentv-£6urth  of  an  inch,  loaded  with  fifty  pounds. 

Third,  two  bricks  united  by  cement  and  put  in  water  five  days,  must  resist  one  hundred  pounds  before 
■enurating. 

M  cement  was  used  until  after  it  had  stood  the  above  tests.  They  were  made  with  water  at  a  tem- 
poature  of  70°.    The  mean  of  a  large  number  of  these  tests  is  as  foUows : 

The  time  to  dry  in  air,  to  bear  one-fourth  pound  on  a  wire  one-twelfth  inch  diameter,  was  8  minutes. 

The  time  to  set  in  water,  to  bear  one  pound  on  a  wire  one-twenty-fourth  inch  diameter,  was  three  and 
ooe-fifih  minutes. 

Force  required  to  thrust  a  wire  one-twenty-fourth  inch  diameter,  through  cakes  of  cement  two  inches 
diameter,  and  three-fourths  of  an  inc*:  thick,  after  being  immersed  in  water  24  hours,  65  pounds. 

da  do.  48      "       70        «* 

do.  do.  72      "      -75 

da  do.  15  days,  155        ** 

da  da  .  50      "     390 

The  joints  of  the  whole  masonry  have  been  pointed  up  in  the  following  manner :  Cement  and  sand 
were  put  in  an  iron  mortar  slightly  moist  and  i^ade  nearly  into  an  impalpable  powder ;  this  was  driven 
bto  the  joint  to  the  depth  of  an  mch  by  an  iron  caulking  tool,  and  the  upper  surface  rubbed  with  a  steel 
tool  untu  it  became  very  hard ;  in  a  few  days  this  pointii^  was  nearly  as  hard  as  the  adjoining  stones. 

The  masonry  of  the  dock  was  laid  up  in  an  unprecedented  short  time.  The  first  stone  was  laid 
May  12, 1847,  out  the  foundation  was  not  entirely  completed  until  June,  1848.  The  first  coping-stone 
vas  laid  July  4,  1849,  and  the  whole  work  completed  during  that  seasoa  This  dispatch  was  owing 
to  the  systematic  arrangements  of  the  various  operations,  and  to  the  number  and  capacity  of  the 
imchmea  used  in  the  construction.  On  the  completion  of  the  work  it  was  found  that  tnere  were  no 
Btnoe  left  on  hand. 

The  prices  which  have  been  paid  for  the  stone  used  in  this  work  are  as  follows : 

For  the  granite  coping,  hollow  quoins,  and  other  expensive  stone,  sixteen  dollars  per  cubic  yard. 
For  the  plain  fadog-stone,  ten  dollars ;  for  the  second  class,  nine  dollars ;  and  for  the  rubble  stone,  five 
doOars  per  cubic  yard.  For  the  fine  cutting  on  the  hollow  quoins,  checks,  etc.,  one  dollar  per  super- 
ficial foot ;  on  the  facing  stone,  forty  cents ;  for  the  second  dass  of  cutting  on  the  beds  and  jomts  of  the 
fiKing  stone,  twenty  cents ;  and  for  the  third  class  of  dressing  on  the  interior  stone,  twelve  cents  per 
•apedSdal  foot 

The  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  the  several  kinds  of  granite,  sienite,  and  gneiss,  used  on  this  work  is  as 
IdOayn:  Sullivan,  Frankfort,  and  Seal  Harbor,  168  pounds;  Blue  Hill,  165;  Qumcy,  169;  Millstone 
Point,  170 ;  Breakneck,  169 ;  Staten  Island,  186 ;  and  Kipe'  Bay,  172. 

Hie  Oates. — ^The  folding  gates  are  similar  to  those  used  in  canal  locks,  though  of  much  greater  dimen- 
fUsiKB,  Sudi  gates  have  usually  been  built  of  wood,  though  a  few  docks  in  Great  Britain  have  them 
nude  with  cast-iron  frames,  and  covered  with  oak  or  sheet-iron. 

The  low  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  in  tins  climate  renders  the  use  of  cast-iron  dangerous  where 
it  is  subject  to  violent  concussions ;  to  avoi  1  his  objection.  Mr.  McAlpine  was  induced  to  arrange  a  gati< 
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made  of  wrought-iron,  on  an  entirely  original  plan ;  they  are  tlie  first  iron  gates  which  have  been  bnllt 
in  this  country.    Tlier  are  made  as  follows : 

Two  leaves  are  to  be  erected  so  as  to  turn  on  the  quoin  posts,  and  secured  to  the  masonry  of  the 
dock  by  steps  and  straps,  and  arranged  to  be  worked  oy  capstans  in  the  walls,  from  which  diains  ore 
extended  to  open  and  close  the  gates. 

The  frame  of  each  leaf  is  composed  of  a  series  of  horizontal  curved  bars  of  wrought-iron,  bolted  to  the 
quoin  and  mitre  posts,  and  covered  on  the  outer  side  by  a  sheathing  of  boiler-plate,  riveted  and  secured 
togetlier  by  angle-iron. 

The  outer  extremity  of  each  leaf  is  supported  by  two  rollers  traversing  on  circular  tram-plates,  laid 
on  and  secured  to  the  floor  of  the  masonry. 

The  quoin-post  is  a  cylinder  of  cast-iron.  ITie  mitre-post  is  made  of  wrought-iron,  and  a  buffer  oi 
oak  inserted  where  the  two  leaves  come  in  contact  A  sunilar  buffer  is  inserted  at  the  bottom  of  each 
gate  where  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  mitre-sills. 

There  are  two  valves  in  each  leaf  for  the  passage  of  water  to  and  from  the  chamber  of  the  dock. 
Each  leaf  is  thirty-eight  feet  three  inches  long,  and  thirty-one  feet  high,  curved  on  a  radius  of  seventy- 
six  feet  seven  mcLes  on  the  outside  of  the  gate.  The  gate  is  twenty-six  inches  wide  at  the  quoin-post, 
and  twenty-two  inches  wide  at  the  mitre-post.  The  quoin-post  is  turned  and  planed  to  fit  the  quoins 
and  collar-straps. 

The  horizontal  bars  are  made  of  plates  of  wrought-iron,  twenty-two  inches  wide  and  three-fourtlis  of 
an  incli  thick,  curved  to  suit  the  form  of  the  gate,  and  made  up  alternately  of  three  and  four  plates  to 
each  bar,  and  secured  at  the  joints  by  splicing-plates. 

The  sheathing  is  made  of  boiler-plates,  from  ten  to  fourteen  feet  long,  and  two  to  four  feet  wide. 
The  bottom  courses  are  five-eighths  of  an  inch  thick,  and  they  gradually  decrease  in  tliickness,  and  are 
one-quarter  of  an  inch  thick  at  the  top  of  the  gate ;  they  are  secured  to  the  horizontal  plates  by  means 
of  angle-iron  riveted  to  each.  The  horizontal  joints  are  lapped,  and  the  vertical  joints  are  butted,  and 
riveted,  and  chipped,  and  caulked,  so  as  to  be  water-tight 

The  mitre -post  is  made  up  of  a  plate  of  iron  (welded)  thirty-one  feet  long,  twenty-two  inches  wide 
and  one  inch  thick,  set  upright,  with  side  pieces*  secured  by  angle-iron ;  the  whole  secured  to  the  hori 
zontal  bars  by  shelf  pieces  of  angle-iron. 

The  valves  are  made  of  cast-iron  and  set  in  a  cast-uron  frame,  bolted  to  the  bars  of  the  gate.  The 
valves  are  opened  by  screws  placed  on  top  of  the  gate. 

The  rollers  are  of  cast-iron,  eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  and  set  in  a  frame  with  a  long  rod  and  screw, 
by  means  of  which  the  extremity  of  the  gate  may  be  raised  at  pleasure.  On  the  top  of  the  gate  is 
I)laced  a  foot- walk,  supported  by  iron  bars,  and  a  nand-rail  of  wrought-iron. 

The  capstans  are  geered,  and  the  chain  drum  is  provided  with  an  ingenious  arrangement  for  laying 
the  chains  which  are  extended  to  open  and  shut  the  gates. 

India  Rubber  is  inserted  in  the  buffers. 

The  whole  surface  of  the  gates  is  painted,  to  protect  it  from  corrosion. 

The  horizontal  bars  were  originally  designed  to  be  welded  in  one  bar  and  to  be  made  of  iron  one  inch 
thick,  and  tlie  bars  at  the  bottom  of  the  gate  placed  twelve  inches  apart 

Some  doubt  having  been  expressed  whether  such  a  bar  contained  the  requisite  strength,  a  model  bar 
of  the  same  form  and  length  proposed  was  made  of  four  plates  of  iron,  twenty-two  inches  wide  and 
tliree-fourths  of  an  inch  thick,  with  lappmg  plates  over  the  jomts  three  feet  long.  This  bar  was  first 
te:^ted  by  loading  it,  with  the  ends  secured  and  resting  against  abutments. 

A  weight  of  9i2,000  pounds  was  put  on  the  middle  of  the  bar,  whidi  deflected  it  two  inches;  the 
yielding  of  the  frame  prevented  any  further  weight  being  applied,  but  it  was  subsequently  tried  with- 
out abutments,  and  aeflected  three  inches  with  60,000  pounds ;  six  inches  with  66,000  pounds ;  ten 
inches  with  71,000  pounds,  and  broke  with  76,299  pounds;  the  fracture  bemg  a  rent  near  the  middle, 
extending  up  from  the  lower  edge  six  inches. 

For  drawings  and  descriptions  of  the  Jlcfattnff  gates  or  caisson,  see  Gates,  and  for  the  machinery  for 
clearing  the  docks  fix)m  water,  see  Pumping  Engine. 

Tk€  Machines  and  Tools  used. — A  steam-engine,  with  a  cylinder  of  fifteen  inches  diameter,  and  four 
foot  stroke,  was  erected  to  drive  the  temporary  pumps  used  for  draining  the  work  during  its  progress. 

Two  other  steam  engines,  one  of  twelve  and  the  other  of  five  horse  power,  were  used  at  times  during 
the  construction  of  the  work.  These  engines  were  all  fitted  up  with  winding-drums,  by  which  power 
was  conveyed  to  the  several  machines. 

The  mud  was  hoisted  out  by  tubs  suspended  from  the  booms  of  the  derricks  and  by  cars  moving  on 
inclined  planes,  which  were  elevated  by  means  of  a  rope  leading  to  the  winding-drums  of  the  engines. 
In  a  like  manner  the  hammers  of  the  piling-machines  were  elevated,  and  heavy  stone  were  hoisted  and 
lowered  on  the  cranes  and  derricks. 

Grindstones,  saws,  planing  and  proving  and  screw-cutting  machines  were  also  driven  by  the  surplus 
power  of  the  engine.  The  edges  of  the  flooring-plank,  and  the  grooving  and  tongueing  of  the  sheet-piles 
were  all  done  by  machines  driven  by  steam-power. 

The  drawings  of  some  of  the  most  useful  of  these  machines  will  be  found  nnder  the  several  heads  of 
"  stone-setting  machines,"  "lewis,"  "crane,"  "derrick,'*  "piling-machine,"  "stone  jack,"  "pumping-en- 
gine,**  where  a  foil  description  of  them  will  also  be  found. 

It  remains  only  to  state  how  these  machines  were  applied.  The  stone  were  chiefly  transported  on 
cnrs;  lines  of  railroad  encircled  the  pit,  from  which  branches  led  to  within  reach  of  each  of  the  laying- 
derricks,  the  piling-derricks,  and  the  discharging  cranes.  The  stone  were  hoisted  out  of  the  vessels 
with  the  cranes  worked  by  steam-power,  and  loaded  on  cars  and  transported  to  the  stone-cutters'  sheds 
or  piling-derricks,  where  they  were  assorted  and  stowed  away.  Tlience  they  were  taken  as  required  by 
the  laying-derricks  placed  around  the  margin  of  the  pit.  The  discharging-cranes  were  cheap  machines 
Tl\e  piling-derricks  were  chiefly  the  old  excavation-derricks  refitted. 
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T%e  Cost  of  the   Work, — The  amount  which  has  heen  expended  to  the  1st  of  October,  1849,  \i 
{1,418,198,78.     This  sum  has  he^  classified  under  the  following  heads  of  expenditures,  viz.: — 


Offices |569,418  17 

Coffer-dam 206,378  36 

Earthwork 149,802  58 

Foundation 127,250  03 

Masonry 600,569  84 

Gates 16,295  35 


Culverts  and  well 32,485  74 

Temporary  drainage  and  steam 

engine 105,139  07 

Workshops 104,293  23 

Miscellaneous 6,566.  41 

$1,418,198  78 


It  is  estimated  that  the  sum  of  $420,000  will  be  required  to  finish  the  work ;  but  in  these  amounts 
are  included  the  value  of  machines  and  tools,  the  cost  of  constructing  a  machine-shop,  and  grading  and 
levelling  the  Navy  Yard,  which  are  inappropriately  charged  to  the  dock,  and  which,  if  deducted,  would 
mke  the  cost  $1,750,000. 

Dacription  of  the  Drawings.  Fig.  1137  shows  a  plan  of  the  masonry.  The  entrance  to  the  dock  is 
at  S  Z  ,*  near  by  is  shown  the  groove  into  which  the  caisson  or  floating-gate  is  sunk.  D  D  D  D  represent 
the  four  capstans  which  open  and  close  in  the  two  folding-gates.  G  B  is  a  drain  sunk  below  the  level 
of  the  floor  of  the  chamber. 

Tig.  1138  represents  an  elevation  of  the  walls,  and  also  of  the  timber  and  pile  foundation.  The 
entrance  to  the  dock  is  at  y|  the  groove  for  the  floating-gate.  At  A  is  the  recess  to  receive  the 
wing  of  the  folding-gate  when  open.  B  to  y  represents  the  chamber  in  which  the  vessel  is  received.  At 
K  is  the  gallery  leading  to  the  exhaust  culverts  running  through  the  walls,  a  section  of  which  is  shown 
at  J.  pppp  represent  the  piles  which  support  the  structure,  on  the  top  of  which  are  shown  the 
timbers  and  plank.  In  Fig.  1139  is  shown  a  section  of  the  walls  through  the  point  marked  A  on  the 
plan  and  elevation,  being  the  recess  to  receive  the  folding-gates  when  they  are  open.  The  culvert  pas- 
sages which  are  used  to  fill  the  dock  are  shown  at  F. 

Fig.  1140  is  an  elevation  of  the  entrance  wall,  showing  the  filling  culverts  at  F,  and  the  slides  at  the 
head  of  the  dock  for  lowering  timber  by  I. 

Fig.  1136  represents  a  section  of  the  dock  in  the  receiving-chamber,  with  a  line  of  battle-ship  resting  on 
the  keel-blocks  and  shores.  The  exhaust  culverts  are  shown  at  E.  In  all  of  tV.ese  drawings  the  most  im- 
portant dimensions  are  marked  in  feet  and  inches,  which  obviates  the  necessity  of  any  further  description. 

DYNAMOMETER.    See  Bbacb. 

DYNAMOMETER,  invented  by  S.  Br<yan,  of  Lowell :  the  principle  of  which  consists  in  measuring 
(be  power  used  by  weighing  the  strain  on  an  intermediate  geer. 


Deseription. — A  is  a  pulley,  Fig.  1 159,  which  receives  the  power  from  tlie  driving-pulley,  which  is  trans- 
nitted  through  the  geers  C  D  and  E  to  the  pulley  B,  thence  to  the  driving-machine.  The  pulleys  aie  cu^ 
side  of  the  fi^e,  the  geers  0  E  mside  of  the  frame,  and  supported  by  it ;  the  intermediate  geer  D  hangs 
in  a  stirrup,  supported  by  the  beam  F,  which  is  a  steelyard,  wnose  fulcrum  is  f.  But  it  must  be  remarked, 
that  tho  strain  on  the  centre  of  the  intermediate  geer  (since  the  pilot  line  of  the  geer  on  one  side  is  tlie 
ooint  of  application  of  the  power  and  on  the  opposite  side  is  the  fulcrum)  is  double  the  power  transmit- 
ted by  the  machine.  G  is  a  cylinder  filled  with  water,  in  which  a  piston,  fitting  loosely,  is  attached  to 
the  beam  F,  and  is  used  as  a  regulator  to  prevent  sudden  oscillations  in  the  beam,  which  invariably  oc 
tut  m  such  machines. 
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DYNAMOMETER.  Figs.  1160  and  1161  are  two  views  of  a  dynamometer  constructed  on  the  prin 
ciple  of  what  is  caUed  the  "  differential-box,"  and  consists  of  two  pair  of  belt-pulleys  A  A,  B  B,  mounted 
on  the  shaft  C  C :  one  of  these  pulleys  on  each  side  is  loose,  while  the  other  is  fsist  The  fast  pdle^ 
on  the  side  A  A  *nd  the  bevel-wheel  D,  are  both  fastened  to  the  shaft  C  0.  The  bevel-wheel  F  n 
fastened  on  a  small  tube  connected  with  tiie  pulley  R  The  wheels  E  E  are  connected  by  G,  which  is 
constructed  so  as  to  revolve  round  the  shaft  C  0.  To  apply  this  simple  machine,  a  belt  from  a  druin 
on  the  main  driving-shaft  is  brought  to  the  pulleys  A  A,  wnilst  another  belt  is  carried  from  the  puUevB 
B  B,  to  the  machine  or  machinery,  the  weight  of  which  is  to  be  ascertained.  And  it  is  plam,  that  if  thi 
pulleys  A  A,  and  the  wheel  D,  are  once  put  in  motion,  the  wheels  E  E  will  also  revolve  on  their  axis, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  connection-shaft  G  will  revolve  round  the  shaft  C  0,  thus  leaving  the  wheel  F 
and  the  pulleys  B  B,  standing  still ;  but»  if  the  wheels  E  E  are  kept  in  their  present  horixontal  position, 
and  .prevented  from  revolving  round  the  shafb  0  0,  it  is  equally  obvious,  that  the  wheel  F  and  the 
pulleys  B  B  will  then  be  moved  at  the  same  8{)eed  as  the  wheel  D  and  the  pulleys  A  A ;  hence  the 
weight  required  to  keepthe  wheels  E  £  in  their  present  position,  is  equal  to  the  weight  required  to 
move  the  pulleys  B  R  The  weight  thus  required,  is  found  by  means  of  the  lever  H  J.  The  aim  H  is 
attached  to  the  cen^  of  the  wheels  E  E,  b^  the  straps  a  a,  Fig.  1 160.  The  arm  J  is  divided  upon  the 
principle  of  the  Roman  steelyard.    The  weight  M  is  merely  intended  to  balance  the  arm  J,  and  UaB% 


llfM). 


1161. 


fastened  with  a  set-ecrew,  can  easily  be  shifted  on  the  arm  H,  as  may  be  found  requisite.  Therefore, 
when  the  wheels  E  E  are  kept  in  tlieir  present  position  by  means  of  the  lever  J  H,  it  is  evident  that  a 
weight  of  20  lbs.  acting  upon  the  pulleys  A  A  at  P,  will  balance  another  of  the  same  weight  at  N,  of 
the  pulleys  B  R  Now  the  distance  from  the  centre  of  the  shaft  0  0  to  the  division  on  uie  lever  J 
marked  1,  is  equal  to  the  radius  of  the  belt-pulleys;  hence  a  weight  of  20  lbs.  at  1  will  couQterbi^ance 
the  same  weight  at  P, — ^that  is,  making  no  allowance  for  friction,  Uie  amount  of  which  is  ascertained  by 
the  addition^  weight  required  to  balance  the  given  weight  at  P;  and  having  once  ascertained  the  prop^ 
allowance  for  friction,  the  machine  is  put  in  motion  by  shifting  both  belts  on  to  the  fast  pnUcys.,  and 
moving  the  balance  weight  along  the  lever  J  from  1  to  4,  8, 12,  or  to  whatever  number  will  Ibalanoe 
the  wheels  E  E ;  and  the  weight  thus  indicated  on  J,  is  the  weight  required  to  move  the  machine  or 
machines,  from  which  deduct  the  allowance  for  friction.  A  worm  at  y  on  the  end  of  the  shaft  C  C, 
works  into  a  wheel  with  an  index  and  pointer,  in  order  to  show  the  speed  at  which  the  machine  ia 
driven,  and  also  to  determine  the  difference  of  the  weight  of  any  machine  at  different  speeds.  From 
the  above  description  it  is  presumed  that  the  principle  upon  which  this  dynamometer  is  ooostructed, 
a»  well  as  the  mode  of  applying  it,  will  be  easily  imderstood. 

Au  improvement  has  been  made  on  this  machine  by  J.  B.  Francis,  Esq.,  of  Lowell,  by  -which  the 
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power  is  transmitted  to  and  from  the  dynamometer  in  the  same  line ;  thus,  instead  of  the  pulleyei  3  B 
t  geer  is  employed,  which  works  in  an  equal  geer  fixed  to  the  end  of  an  extra  shaft  parallel  to  C  O,  on 
the  opposite  end  of  which,  and  on  a  hne  with  A  A,  is  a  pulley  of  the  same  size  as  A  A,  from  which 
power  18  transmitted  to  the  machine  to  be  driven.  The  beam  is  balanced  without  the  use  of  a  moveable 
weight  M,  and  to  this  end  a  regulating  pump  is  attached,  as  in  Brown^s  machine.  A  clock  is  driven 
by  an  endless-screw  on  the  extra  shaJ^  which  registers  the  revolutions  of  the  shafts  and  a  bell  strikes 
at  ereiy  50th  revolution.  The  beam  J  is  so  graduated,  that  the  power  used,  or  weight  raised  1  foot 
high  per  secopd,  is  obtained  directly,  by  dividing  the  "weght  as  shown  on  the  beam,  by  the  number  of 
tteoDOs  occupied  by  the  shaft  in  making  50  revolutions.  The  friction  of  the  machine  was  taken  by  the 
use  of  Prony  a  friction  break,  placed  on  the  extra  pulley,  and  was  ascertained  exactly  by  a  course  of 
experiments,  on  different  speeds  and  weights. 

DYNAMOMETER.  Jtegniei't  Dynammneter  resembles  a  common  graphometer,  the  principal  part 
of  which  instrument  is  a  steel  sjMing  bent  in  the  form  of  an  ellipsis ;  it  should  be  properl  v  tempered, 
and  well  welded,  and  covered  with  leather,  to  prevent  injury  to  the  hands  when  used.  This  spring  is 
represented  by  A  A',  B  B',  formed  by  two  equal  plates  united  at  the  ends  by  rounded  half-rings. 
The  dimensioDs  of  this  spring  vary  according  to  tne  tension  required,  or  the  weight  to  which  it  is 


B  dynamometer  used  to  ascertain  human  strength  weighs  little  more  than  two  pounds,  and  serves  to 
measure  a  thousand  times  that  weight ;  its  total  length  is  about  1 2  or  18  inches,  and  its  greatest  breadth, 
u  measured  in  the  middle  of  the  two  arcs,  is  2*2  inches,  and  the  least  breadth  at  the  extremity  of 
these  arcs  is  }  of  an  inch.  The  thickness  of  the  arcs  at  then:  centres  is  nearly  2  inches,  and  its  height^ 
wfakb  decreases  from  the  centre  towards  its  ends,  from  ^  to  -A-  of  an  inch ;  the  chords  of  the  two  arcs 
are  6*4  inches.  This  length,  added  to  that  of  the  two  denu-rings,  gives  for  the  total  length  of  the 
dynamometer  12  or  13  inches.  The  distance  between  the  parallel  diords  is  about  }  of  an  inch,  and  the 
perpendicular  of  the  arcs  are  each  ^^  of  an  indi,  giving  about  2*2  inches  for  the  total  distance  between 
the  centres  of  the  arcs. 


1 103. 


ITicre  are  two  methods  of  stretching  the  spring,  by  pressing  it  in  the  direction  of  the  perpendicular 
if  the  two  arcs  which  form  it,  or  by  drawing  it  with  the  two  rings  at  right  angles  to  that  perpendicular : 
tUse  two  limits  of  tension  are  indicated  by  two  scales  drawn  on  the  same  limb,  called  scales  of  pressure 
ind  tension :  the  first  gives  the  pressure  of  weight  from  zero  to  264  pounds  avoirdupois.  The  greatest 
pressure  brings  the  centres  withm  0*4  of  an  inch  of  each  other,  each  perpendicular,  which  is  0'7  of  an  inch 
when  there  is  no  pressure,  is  reduced  to  0*5  of  an  inch.  The  brass  limb  on  which  the  scales  are  drawn 
is  filed  on  the  centre  of  the  arc  A'  B'  of  the  spring,  and  the  opposite  arc  A  B  carries  a  counterpoise 
i  h,  3*1  inches  long ;  the  extremity  6  of  this  counterpoise  acts  on  a  small  branch  h  H,  08  of  an  inch  of  a 
beot-lever,  6  H  c,  whose  other  branch  H  c  is  a  needle,  2*4  inches  long,  from  the  centre  H  of  rotation  to 
<he  index  c.  Below  this  index  is  a  small  cylindrical  thread,  0*1  of  an  inch,  which  is  fixed  to  the  needle 
H^,  and  serves  as  a  foot  when  it  turns  on  the  centre  H,  parallel  to  the  limb.  This  first  needle  by 
turning  <Y>mmunicates  a  rotatory  movement  round  the  centre  K  to  another  needle  Kdd'  which  rolls  on 
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tho  smooth  portion  of  the  screw  K,  and  leans  on  Uie  limb  bj  a  foot  G  furnished  with  a  washer  to  re 
duce  friction.  This  second  needle  has  two  indices  d  and  (/',  to  mark  the  pressure  and  traction ;  it  k 
moved  by  the  first  needle  He;  the  divisions  of  the  arcs  described  b^  the  two  indices  are  numbered  io 
pounds,  which  indicate  the  weight  brought  by  the  needle  to  these  divisions :  as  long  as  the  spring  is  not 
stretched,  the  needle  He  preserves  its  primitive  position,  and  the  needle  Kdd'  o{  the  scales  remains  od 
the  divisions  to  which  it  is  drawn  by  the  tension  of  the  spring ;  whence  it  is  seen  that  tlie  system  of 
two  needles  gives  us  the  power  of  prcser>'ing  the  measure  of  a  tension,  when  the  force  which  produced 
tills  tension  no  longer  acts.  The  greatest  arc  which  the  needle  H  c  can  describe  is  determined  by  the 
course  of  the  counterpoise  a 6,  which  is  039  of  an  inch.  The  points  6  and  e  of  tJie  bent-lever  GHe 
describe  arcs  of  the  same  number  of  degrees:  with  regard  to  the  positions  of  the  two  needles  He, 
Kdd'  to  the  right  line  HKL  of  their  centres,  the  angle  cKL,  which  the  second  needle  makes  with 
tliis  right  line,  is  equal  to  the  angle  c  H  L  of  the  first  with  the  same  right  line,  increased  by  the  vertical 
angle  H  c  K  of  the  two  needles,  for  in  the  triangle  H  c  K,  whose  sides  H  c  and  H  K  are  constant,  the 
angle  c  K  U  is  the  supplement  of  the  angle  c K  L,  and  of  the  sum  of  tlie  two  angles  c K  H  and  He K. 
The  distance  H  K  of  the  centres  II  and  K  is  about  0*46  of  an  indi,  and  it  results  that  the  total  arc  de> 
scribed  by  the  needle  Kdd  is  nearly  one-tliird  of  the  circumference. 

To  preserve  from  injury  the  system  of  these  three  pieces,  viz^  the  count erpiece  aft,  the  bent-leTer 
6  H  <?,  and  ^e  needle  with  two  indices  K  dd',  the  limb  is  covered  •  bv  a  plate  N  K  N,  which  rests  on  the 
tlu-ee  pillars,  0*89  of  an  inch  high.  If  the  axis  of  rotation  of  the  bent-lever  were  prolonged,  it  would 
meet  this  plate  in  the  point  H',  the  C4jntre  of  the  arc  of  a  circle  m'  m"  which  termmates  it^  and  whose 
radius  is  equal  to  the  length  of  the  needle  H  c  The  divisions  of  the  arc  m'  m"  ore  figured,  add  the 
figmes  indicate  the  same  tensions  as  those  on  the  scale  of  traction. 

The  dynamometer  just  described  indicates  on  the  scale  of  traction  a  tension  of  a  ton  weight,  whidi  is 
greater  than  the  most  powerful  effort  of  a  horse,  but  nevertheless  too  small  to  measure  the  ordinaiy 
effort  of  a  power  applied  to  a  screw. 

M  Regnier  constructed  a  dynamometer  on  the  same  principles,  which  measures  a  traction  of  6,600  Uw.: 
the  spruig  was  of  the  same  power  and  lengtli  as  the  old  one,  but  the  two  arcs  or  plates  of  which  it 
was  composed  were  longer,  thicker,  and  further  apart  in  their  centres;  their  distance  from  each 
other  was  4*5  inches ;  by  the  greatest  traction  it  was  only  diminislied  0'4  of  an  inch ;  these  arcs  had 
in  the  middle  a  breadth  of  I'S  inches,  and  a  thickness  of  0*2  of  an  inch ;  the  total  weight  of  the  instru- 
ment was  5^  lbs. 

By  placing  the  machine  between  the  two  ends  of  a  cord  passing  over  two  or  more  pulleys,  the  ratio 
of  the  force  which  separates  tho  extreme  pulleys  to  the  tension  of  the  cord  will  be  known,  and  by  this 
disposition  we  can  measure  a  traction  mudi  more  considerable  than  that  which  is  indicated  by  the  scale 
jf  the  dynamometer.    Fig.  1102  shows  the  arrangement  with  two  pulleya 

Details  of  the  Construction  of  the  Dynamometer. — ^Two  support*  D  D'  of  steel,  are  adjusted  solidly 
im  the  two  opposite  branches  of  the  spring  in  the  direction  of  the  perpendicular  of  the  axis.  The  first 
support  D,  cut  ID  a  fork,  carries  a  screw  on  which  the  extremity  a  of  the  counterpoise  a  b  rolls ;  it  is 
about  1*4  inches  high,  and  0*59  wide ;  it  is  retained  on  the  centre  of  the  arc  A  B  by  a  strong  screw,  whose 
head  is  marked  T  on  the  convex  part  of  the  arc  The  second  support  D  is  also  retained  by  a  screw,  the 
extremity  of  which,  /,  is  seen  on  the  concave  part  of  the  arc  A'  B' ;  the  upper  fece  E  E  of  this  support 
is  about  4  inches  long :  on  the  opposite  face  £  F,  which  is  of  the  same  length,  is  a  brass  plate  I L,  meed 
by  a  single  screw  cr,  which  is  level  with  E  F  in  ^ :  the  plate,  hardened  to  moke  a  spring,  cairies  at  its 
extremity  a  pivot  I,  wlii^^h  passes  through  the  support  and  the  limb ;  this  pivot,  like  that  of  a  compass- 
needle,  serves  as  a  centre  *o  the  bent-lever  6  H  c ;  the  limb  is  applied  to  the  face  E  F  of  the  support 
D',  and  is  fixed  there  by  two  screws  e  f.  The  plate  I L  being  a  spring,  the  pivot  I  yields  to  a 
pressure  of  the  counterpoise,  and  prevents  any  rupture  of  the  mechanism  which  turns  the  needles  oi 
the  scales. 

The  covering  plate  0  P  Q  is  voided  at  K'  in  a  small  circle  of  a  diameter  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the 
liead  of  the  screw  K,  round  which  the  needle  Kdd  works,  with  a  slight  friction  on  the  limb:  if  this 
friction  be  too  slight,  a  turn-screw  which  passes  through  the  cutjular  opening  K'  will  tighten  the  pressure. 
The  lower  pivot  of  the  bent-lever  6  H  c  rolls  on  the  pin  I' ;  its  upper  pivot  rolls  on  the  side  H',  which 
b  riveted  to  the  covering  plate  O  P  Q. 

Spring-Balance  and  Eprouvette.  The  spring-balance  most  used  in  commerce  is  formed  of  two  steel 
branches  A  C,  C  B,-  bent  at  an  angle  of  45° ;  each  of  the  arcs  Dp  ^  E,  I  H  O,  is  fixed  to  one  of  the 
branches  and  traverses  the  other.  By  drawmg  the  rings  E  G,  which 
terminate  the  arcs  in  opposite  directions,  we  brin^  the  branch  A  0  H63. 

near  B  C  ;  a  circular  scale  figured  from  5  to  40  inmcates  the  respec- 
tive positions  of  these  two  branches.  The  branch  A  C  pushes  before 
it  a  small  cursor  k  of  card  or  leather,  which  slides  easily  on  the 
mctalic  wire  fg^  attached  to  the  branch  C  B  of  the  balance.  To 
graduate  tho  scale,  suspend  the  balance  by  a  ring  E  fixed  to  the 
branch  A  0,  and  attach  weights  to  the  ring  G,  which  is  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  scale.  The  numbers  on  the  scale  indicate  the  tension 
of  the  spring. 

Regnier  has  made  an  excellent  instrument  of  this  spring-balance 
for  trying  the  strength  of  powder.  The  length  of  the  tranches  A  0 
and  C  B  is  about  4-8  inches,  and  their  breadth  about  an  inch ;  a  small 
brass  cannon,  whoso  breech  H  is  on  the  branqb  C  B  of  the  balance, 
and  wliose  mouth  I  is  closed  by  the  fuse  I L  of  the  obturation  D I L  B 
fixed  on  tho  other  branch  A  C  of  the  balance,  contains  a  given  weight 
of  the  powder  to  be  tried ;  it  is  primed  by  a  little  powder  put  in  the 
pan  F :  the  powder  within  the  cannon  is  tired  and  drives  it  away ;  after  the  ignition  tlie  two  bmnche* 
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of  Uie  balance  approach,  and  the  cursor  k  indicates  on  the  scale  the  tension  of  the  spring  at  the  moment 
of  the  explosion.  The  iron  D  E,  and  the  brass  arc  G  H  on  which  the  scale  is  drawn,  pass  through 
openings/)  ^,  rs  made  in  the  middle  of  the  plates  0  B  and  C  A. 

A  dynamometer  for  measuring  animal  force  was  invented  by  Mr.  Graham,  and  afterwards  improved 
by  Desaguliers,  but  it  was  found  to  be  inconvenient  for  the  purpose,  as  it  was  made  of  wood.  Leroy 
afterwards  formed  one  in  a  metal  tube  10  or  12  inches  in  length,  with  a  spring  within  it  placed  vertically 
on  a  stand.  Tliis,  however,  was  not  found  so  useful  as  Regnier's,  where  the  sides  of  the  spring  are  made 
to  approach  each  other,  and  move  an  index,  which  marks  the  degree  of  approximation  on  a  semicircu- 
lar scale :  a  man  can  ascertain  by  it  the  mean  force  he  exerts  with  either  hand,  or  with  both  together ; 
it  was  with  this  kind  of  dynamometer  that  M.  Quetelet,  of  Brussels,  made  his  experiments  upon  the 
strength  of  men  of  different  statures  and  ages. 

Another  kind  of  Spring-Balance. — Tlie  spring  of  this  balance  is  bent  in  a  curve  C  K  D,  terminated 
by  two  braces,  C  B,  6  E,  one  of  which  supports  the  pinion  I,  and  the  other  a  rack  D  E  G  H,  of  which 
the  toothed  portion  G  H  catches  the  pinion  L  This  pmion  and  the  needle  which  marks  the  tension  of 
the  spring  turn  on  the  same  axis. 

Tlie  face  is  a  curcle  whose  centre  is  on 
the  axis  of  the  pinion  I,  and  is  fixed  by  two 
screws  t  and  /',  on  the  plane  T  V,  which  is 
soldered  io  the  upper  brace  AB,  wliich 
carries  the  pinion.  To  graduate  tlie  scale, 
suspend  the  balance  by  the  ring  A,  and 
attach  known  weights  to  F  by  the  hook  d  c. 
The  rack  G  H  will  work  the  pinion  I,  and 
the  needle  fixed  on  the  axis  of  tills  pinion 
takes  up  successively  the  positions  figured 
from  0  to  100 ;  these  numbers  express  the 
force  of  tension  on  the  spring  in  pounds. 
Hie  index  of  the  needle  aescribes  about  j 
of  the  inch  as  the  maximum  tension  of  the 

n,  or  for  the  greatest  distance  between 
jtremities  C  and  D  of  the  spring, 
which  is  about  M  inch. 

The  plane  of  the  balance  being  supposed 
rertical,  as  in  the  projection,  on  another 
vertical  plane  passing  through  the  axis  of 
the  pinion ;  the  fiice  of  the  brace  A  B,  per- 
peoaicular  to  the  plane  of  the  limb,  is 
drawn  parallel  to  itself  in  A'  B' ;  we  see 
on  this  face  in  the  parallelogram  12  8  4, 
the  projection  of  an  opening  made  in  the 
thickness  of  the  brace  A  B,  to  make  way 
for  the  toothed  part  G  H  of  the  rack ;  the 
breadth.  1  2  or  3  4,  of  this  opening  is  4 
inches;  LM  is  the  projection  of  the  axis 
of  the  pinion  I ;  the  spring  0  K  D  is  pro- 
jected in  C  D ;  the  plane  on  which  the  face 
IS  screwed  has  for  its  projection  T  V.  The 
spriag  is  0-1 1  of  an  inch  thick,  and  1-2  inches 
broad.  To  render  this  balance  more  con- 
venient, a  needle  is  added,  which   turns 

freely  on  the  face  roimd  the  axis  of  the  pinion  I,  and  may  be  employed  as  the  dynamometer ;  it  is  even 
preferable  for  measuring  the  ordinary  strength  of  men. 

Q/"  the  Dynamometric  Machine^  and  the  Measurement  of  tlie  Tangential  Force  of  an  AxUtree. — Let 
AB,  Fig.  1165,  be  the  section  of  an  axle  moved  by  water  or  any  other  power;  an  unknown  but  con- 
stant resistance  acts  tangentially  to  this  axle,  and  we  require  to  measure  it  To  resolve  this  question, 
wppose  we  fix  on  the  axle  A  B  of  a  wheel  D  E  F  G  H,  of  any  number  of  rays  0  D,  C  E,  C  F,  <fec. ;  this  wheel 
fonis  with  the  axle.  Another  wheel  having  the  same  number  of  spokes,  0  d^  0  «,  C/,  turns  freely  on 
the  same  axle ;  springs  D^  E«  are  attached  to  the  couples  of  the  spokes,  0  D,  C  d^  C  E,  C  «  of  the 
two  wheels,  so  that  the  points  of  attachment  D  and  d  of  the  extremities  of  the  springs  are  in  a  plane 
perDendicular  to  the  axis  of  rotation  0  of  the  axle  A  B,  and  at  an  equal  distance  from  this  axle. 

Having  disposed  the  power  or  mover  so  that  it  shall  turn  the  wneel  freely  in  the  direction  of  the 
UTOW  X,  it  is  evident  that  the  extremities  de.fg  of  the  springs  fixed  to  this  wheel,  would  swerve  from 
the  points  of  attachment  D  £  F,  <&c. ;  that  the  equal  angles  D  c  d^  F  c  «,  £  c/,  <&&,  whose  sides  pass 
through  the  extremity  of  the  springs,  considered  in  their  primitive  position,  would  become  other  equal 
ingles  DcdfEce,  Ec/,  Ac,  and  all  the  other  springes  would  be  stretched,  if  not  equally,  at  least  at 
Ifae  same  angle :  when  the  total  tension  of  the  springs  is  equivalent  to  the  resistance  applied  tangentially 
'o  the  axle,  the  system  of  the  two  wheels  will  turn  on  the  axis  A  B  as  one  and  the  same  wheel  Now 
nppo%e  that  the  axis  turns,  and  that  we  can  measure  one  of  the  angles  D  c  d\  at  which  all  the  springs 
•re  stretched,  we  shall  have  in  the  triangle  D  C  ef  the  angle  C,  the  equal  sides  C  D,  C  d^  and  conse- 
quently the  perpendicular  let  fall  from  the  centre  C  on  the  side  D  d,  or  the  radius  of  the  circle  to 
which  the  force  which  stretches  the  spring  is  tangential.  We  may,  besides,  observe  tlie  number  oi 
tow  cf  au  axis  in  a  given  time,  whence  we  may  deduce  the  velocity  of  the  point  at  wliich  the  force 
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that  stietchcs  each  spring  is  applied.    Multipljr  this  7elocity  by  the  sum  of  the  tension  of  the  springs 
the  product  will  be  the  <^nanuc  eflfect  of  an  axis  in  a  unity  of  time,  for  example  1". 

To  measure  the  angle  Dcd^  which  moves  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  rotation  C  of  the 
axis  A  B,  we  fix  on  the  lines  C  d^  C  D,  the  middle  of  the  radii,  two  small  hammers  a  6,  coupled  by  a 
spring  D  <f ,  which  each  moves  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  rotation  0,  and  at  equal  or  unequal 
distances  from  this  axi3,  but  greater  than  the  radii  of  the  wheels.  Tliese  hammers  strike  two  beWa 
placed  beyond  on  circles  described  through  a  and  b.  This  being  arranged,  we  can  with  a  seconds  watch 
measure  the  time  which  elapses  between  the  two  consecutive  sounds  resulting  from  the  blow  of  each 
of  the  liammers  on  tlie  bells,  and  knowing  besides  the  time  of  the  entire  revolution  of  the  hammers, 
tliese  two  portions  of  time  will  be  in  the  ratio  of  the  arc  which  measures  the  angle  of  the  right  lines 
passing  through  the  extremity  of  each  spring-  to  the  entire  cut:umference.  Tliis  angle  being  known,  ve 
can  easily  measure  tlie  weight  which  stretdies  each  spring  at  a  known  angle,  and  the  sum  of  these 
weights  will  \)e  the  total  tension  of  the  dynamometric  macliine. 


'""^^^S5^^^ 


By  this  description  it  will  be  seen  that  simple  springs  without  needles  or  scales,  whose  force  of  t 

for  the  same  lengthening  may  be  sensiblv  unequal,  give  exactly  the  measurement  of  a  tangential  force 
apphed  to  axes :  by  taking  springs  capat)le  only  of  a  tension  of  a  ton,  we  may  place  eight  on  a  circle 
of  89*37  inches  racuus,  and  eight  others  on  a  concentric  circle  of  8  decimetres,  supposing  tlie  axle  makes 
four  turns  per  minute ;  the  dynamometric  macliine  will  show,  on  this  hypothesis,  tnat  the  dynamic  effect 
produced  by  a  force  applied  to  an  axle  is  nearly  equivalent  to  that  obtained  from  80  horses. 

Another  dynamometer  deserves  to  be  mentioned :  a  vessel  containing  water  should  have  a  cylinder, 
made  of  some  heavier  substance  than  the  water,  suspended  in  it  by  a  rope  passing  over  a  pulley :  when 
the  upper  surface  of  the  cylinder  is  on  a  level  with  the  surfiice  of  the  water,  the  weight  of  the  cylinder, 
or  the  force  wliich  it  exerts  upon  tlie  rope,  will  be  equal  to  the  absolute  weight  of  the  cylinder  in  air 
diminished  by  the  weight  of  a  quantity  of  water  of  the  same  magnitude  as  Uie  cylinder :  a  horse  or  a 
man  pulling  at  the  rope  to  raise  the  cylinder  above  the  fluid  surface,  the  weight  of  the  cylinder  will 
gradually  increase ;  and  if  the  magnitude  and  specific  gravity  of  the  cyhnder  are  duly  adjusted  to  the 
force,  there  will  be  a  particular  position  of  the  cylinder  at  which  its  weight  will  exactly  balance  that 
apphed.  The  forces  in  equilibrio,  or  those  required  to  be  measured,  will  be  equal  to  the  absolute  wdght 
of  the  cylinder,  diminished  by  the  weight  of  a  quantity  of  water  equal  to  the  magnitude  of  the  immex^d 
part  of  the  cylinder :  a  scale  attached  may  be  so  set  out.  that  it  will  accurately  measure  the  force  ap- 

[)lied,  and  the  cylinder  can  be  increased  to  any  length  by  diminishing  its  diameter,  so  that  a  very 
engthencd  division  may  be  adopted. 


ECCENTRICS.  The  term  eoeentric  is  applied  in  general  to  all  snch  curves  as  are  composed  of  points 
situated  at  unequal  distances  fVom  a  central  point  or  axis.  The  ellipse,  the  curve  called  the  heart,  and 
even  the  circle  itself,  when  supposed  to  be  fixed  upon  an  axis  which  does  not  pass  through  its  c«itrc, 
are  examples  of  eccentric  curves. 

The  object  of  such  curves,  which  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  machinery,  is  to  convert  a  rotaiy  into 
an  alternating  rectilinear  motion  ;  and  their  forms  admit  of  an  infinite  variety,  according  to  the  natare 
of  the  motion  desired  to  be  imparted.  Examples  of  their  application  occur  in  many  arrangements  of 
pumps,  presses,  valves  of  steam-ongines,  spinning  and  weaving-machines,  &o. 

Fig.  1166  illustrates  the  distribution  of  the  eccentrical  symmetrical  curve  called  the  heart,  which  is 
such  as,  when  revolving  with  a  uniform  motion  on  its  axis,  to  communicate  to  a  moveable  point  A,  an 
uniform  rectilinear  motion  of  ascent  and  descent. 

Let  C  he  the  axis  or  centre  of  rotation  upon  which  the  eccentric  is  fixed,  and  which  is  supposed 
to  revolve  uniformly ;  and  let  A  A'  be  the  distance  which  the  point  A  is  required  to  traverse  during  a 
half  revolution  of  the  eccentric.  From  the  centre  C,  with  radii  respectively  equal  to  C  A  and  C  A\ 
describe  two  circles;  divide  the  greatest  into  any  number  of  equal  parts  (say  16),  and  draw  tiircmg^ 
these  points  of  division  the  radii  C  1,  C  2,  C  8,  &c.    Then  divide  the  line  A  A'  into  the  same  imm- 
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ber  of  equal  parts  as  are  contained  in  the  semicircle  (that  is,  into  8  in  the  03Uimplo  now  hefore  ns),  and 
throogfa  all  tiie  paints  1',  2',  8',  Ac,  draw  circles  concentric  with  the  former ;  the  points  of  their  inter- 
lection  B,  C,  E,  &c,  with  the  respective  radii,  C  1,  C  2,  0  8,  Ac,  are  points  in  the  curve  required,  itd 

rertex  being  at  the  point  8. 

-     -         -      -    -        -        -       -        -    -    -  jj^ 

1 


It  will  now  he  ohvions  that  when  the  axis,  in  its 
aognlar  motion,  shall  have  passed  through  one 
divison,  in  other  words,  when  the  radius  C  1  co- 
incides with  C  A',  the  point  A,  being  ui^ged 
upwards  by  the  cnrvature  of  the  revolving  body 
on  which  it  rests,  will  have  taken  the  position 
indicated  bj  1' ;  and  further,  when  the  succeed- 
ing radios  C  2  shall  have  assumed  the  same  po- 
ridoD,  the  pdnt  A  will  have  been  raised  to  2', 
ind  ao  on  tfllit  arrives  at  A',  after  a  hs^  revolu- 
tion of  the  eccentric.  The  remaining  half  A  Q 
F  8  of  the  eiccentric,  being  exactly  symmetrical 
with  the  other,  will  enable  the  point  A  to  descend 
precuely  in  the  same  manner  as  it  is  elevated. 
It  is  thus  manifest  that  this  curve  is  fitted  to  im- 
press a  uniform  motion  upon  the  point  A  itself, 
but  in  practice  a  small  friction  roller  isusnalty  in- 
teiposed  between  the  surface  of  the  eccentric  and 
the  piece  which  is  to  be  actuated  by  it  Accord- 
ingly, the  pcnnt  A  is  to  be  taken  as  the  centre  of 
thiu  roller,  and  the  curve  whose  construction  we 
have  jost  explained  is  replaced  by  another  sim- 
ilar to,  and  equidistant  from  it,  which  is  drawn 
tangentially  to  arcs  of  circles  described  fhmi  the 
Tarioos  pomts  in  the  primary  curve  with  the  radius  of  the  roller.  This  second  curve  is  manifestly 
endowed  with  the  same  properties  as  the  other;  for,  supposing  t'je  point  e,  for  example,  to  coincide 
with  A,  if  we  cause  the  axis  to  revolve  through  a  distance  equal  to  one  of  the  divisions,  the  point  /, 
which  is  ^e  intersection  of  the  curve  with  the  circle  whose  radius  is  C  1',  will  then  obviously  have 
assQtned  the  position  1' ;  at  the  next  portion  of  the  revolution,  the  point  g  (which  is  such  that  the  angle 
/C ^  is  equid  to  e  G  y)  will  have  arrived  at  2',  and  so  on.  Thus  it  is  plain  that  the  point  a  will  be  el- 
erated  and  depressed  uniformly  by  means  of  the  second  curve,  in  the  same  manner  as  that  denoted  by  A 
ii  aotoated  by  the  first. 
It  is  obvious  that  the  movable  point  A  must,  in  actual  working,  be  held  in  contact  with  the  surface 
-  of  the  eccentric;  this  is  generally  accomplished  by  the  action  of  a  weight  or  of  a  spring;  but  in  forms 
amilar  to  %.  1166,  in  which  aU  the  diameters,  as  A  8,  B  F,  D  6,  &c.,  are  equal,  two  friction- rollers 
A  8  connected  and  placed  diametrically  opposite  each  other  may  be  used,  which  will  be  thus  alternately 
and  sunilariy  impelled ;  in  many  cases  an  eccentric  groove  is  cut,  and  the  friction-roUer  or  point  A,  id 
made  to  slide  in  this  groove. 

ELECTRICITY.  All  substances  are  susceptible  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  electrical  excitation, 
bnt  according  to  their  readiness  to  evince  electric  properties  by  friction,  they  are  classed  as  electric  or 
nm-elcctric  Electric  substances  have  not  only  the  property  of  electrical  excitation,  but  also  the  power 
of  omfioing,  or  imprisoning,  as  it  were,  the  communicated  electricity  upon  other  bodies^  in  which  it  could 
not  under  Uie  same  circumstances  be  so  excited ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  the  non-electric  substances  al- 
low the  electricity  to  pass  off.  Non-electric  substances,  therefore,  have  been  called  conductors^  and  electric 
■obstances,  non-conductors  or  insulators.  These  expressions  are  merely  relative,  yet  the  difference  in 
eondncting  powers  in  certain  bodies  is  enormous ;  that  of  iron,  for  instance,  being  estimated  at  400  000,000! 
times  greater  than  that  of  water. 

Excitation  of  ElectruAty  hy  the  Mechanical  Movements  of  Bodies, 

•  Various  names  have  been  applied  to  denotfe  the  different  modes  of  producing  electrical  excitation. 
When  one  body  is  rubbed  by  another,  as  in  the  case  of  the  common  fnotional  electrical  machine,  this 
peculiar  mode  of  excitation  nas  been  termed  "  Frictional,"  and  "  Mechanical,**  and  hence  the  term  **  frio- 
tJonal  electricity  "  and  "  mechanical  electricity  **  has  originated.  The  excitation  developed  by  means  of 
heat,  has  been  denoted  "  Thermo-electricity ;  *'  that  developed  by  means  of  magnets,  "  Magneto-electri- 
city;"  that  by  means  of  the  chemical  decomposition  of  zinc  by  acids  in  the  battery  cell,  "  Galvanic  ** 
wd  "  Chemical "  electricity.  The  excitation  developed  by  the  organs  of  certain  fishes,  has  been  termed 
"  Animal "  electricity.  These  several  distinctive  names  appear  to  have  been  introduced  into  popular  use 
for  the  convenience  of  arranging  classes  of  facts  of  different  modes  of  exciting  electrical  action,  rather 
than  for  establishing  any  discrimination  in  the  essential  nature  of  the  electricity  excited.  Indeed,  Pro- 
fesBor  Faraday  instituted  a  course  of  experiments  for  the  express  purpose  of  proving  that  there  is  no 
actual  difference  in  the  nature  of  electricity,  however  excited,  and  that  all  these  kinds  of  "  electricities*" 
ve  identical.  Considering  all  electric  excitation  to  be  simply  the  propagation  of  mechanical  action 
thnmgh  the  medium  of  electric  matter,  and  that  impulses  of  mechanical  force  are  all  identical  in  their 
nature,  however  excited,  and  however  propagated,  the  preceding  result,  verified  by  Faraday,  might  be 
theorstically  anticipated.  The  presence  of  electric  matter  in  motion,  or  in  an  excited  state,  is  tested  by 
ts  propagation  of  motion  to  some  kind  of  freely  movable  and  palpable  portions  of  matter.    In  w 


*  Allen's  Philosophy  of  the  Mechanics  of  Nature. 
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construction  of  all  kinds  of  elcctroscopca,  the  principiil  stndy  haa  been  to  arrange  the  lightest,  or  mcxtf 
flexible  portions  of  matter,  in  the  most  freely  movable  positions  near  each  other.  Although  feathers, 
pieces  of  threads,  and  of  straws,  may  serve  to  detect  by  their  movements  the  propagation  of  electrio 
action,  yet  convenience  has  been  consulted  in  using  other  substances  systematically  arranged  in  the  form 
of  instruments.  One  of  the  simplest  kind  of  electroscopic  instruments  is  constructed  of  a  couple  of 
1167.  badls  of  the  size  of  a  pea,  made  of  the  pith  of  alder  or  of  a  cornstalk, 

suspended  by  very  fine  silver  wires,  or  threads  coated  with  black  lead, 
and  suspended  from  a  metallic  kt.ob  A,  attached  to  a  glass  handle  to  in- 
sulate it,  as  shown  in  the  figure.     On  bringing  the  knob  A  into  contact 
with  an  excited  body,  the  balls  ^vill  become  divergent  as  seen  in  the  fig- 
ure ;  and  if  a  body  be  not  electrically  excited,  the  balls  will  continue 
drooping  in  contact  with  each  other.     The  different  degrees  or  extent  of 
their  divergency  will  of  course  indicate  the  degree  of  intensity  of  the 
electro-dynamic  action.     This  fact  of  a  reciprocal  separation  or  repul- 
sion of  two  bodies,  is  assumed  to  be  a  test  of  electrical  excitation. 
Harems  Electroscope. — Fig.  1168.     By  inserting  a  wire  M,  with  a  brass  knob  affixed  to  the  end  of  it, 
whiA  may  be  approximated  by  means  of  a  screw  cut  upon  its  circumference  to  within  a  very  minute 
distance  of   a  single  strip  of  gold  leaf.     The  intensity  of  the  propagation  of  the  electro-dynamic  action 

through  a  space  of  air  being  fonnd  to  decrease  in  the  Inverse  ndc 
of  the  squares  of  the  increased  distances,  this  instrument  becomes 
thus  exceedingly  sensitive  to  the  slightest  disturbances  of  electri- 
cal matter  in  the  gold  leaves  propagated  from  the  metallk  cap, 
which  is  made  of  zinc.  By  means  of  this  simple  instrument,  ooe 
of  the  most  important  facts  in  the  whole  science  of  electro-dy- 
namics may  be  experimentally  demonstrated  by  bringing  into 
contact  with  the  plate  various  kinds  of  metals,  as  the  plate  msa- 
lated  by  a  glass  handle.  •  A  disturbance  of  the  natural  electro- 
static condition  of  the  plate  and  of  the  gold  leaves  suspended 
therefrom,  is  producible  by  the  simple  approximation  and  contact 
of  various  bodies  with  the  plate ;  the  sifting  of  various  pulverized 
substances  thereon  being  sufficient  to  produce  the  movement  of 
the  gold  leaf.  Both  of  these  metallic  plates  may  be  separately 
examined  by  the  test  of  the  contact  with  other  electroscopes  com- 
posed of  pith  balls  or  flexible  gold  leaves,  and  no  signs  of  elec- 
tricity will  be  discoverable.  Now  place  the  plate  of  copper  oo 
the  plate  of  zinc,  which  is  called  the  cap  of  the  electroscope^  and 
hold  one  hand  in  contact  with  M,  which  is  to  be  screwed  up  un- 
til the  ball  at  the  end  of  it  is  brought  close  to  the  tip  end  oif  ths 
pendent  strip  of  gold  leaf;  and  with  the  other  hand,  touch  the 
copper  plate,  and  then  lift  it  by  the  glass  handle  from  Uie  zinc. 
At  the  instant  the  separation  is  effected,  the  gold  leaf  will  be 
seen  to  strike  the  baU,  if  the  latter  be  previously  brought  to  with- 
m  the  distance  of  ^f,^  of  an  inch  from  the  former.  This  instrument  serves  the  purpose  of  a  delicate 
electrometer  to  measure  very  minute  degrees  of  intensities  of  electrical  action. 

To  demonstrate  that  an  arttjicially  excited  body  will  develop  electrical  excitation  in  another  nnex- 
cited  body  with  which  it  may  be  brought  into  contact,  Volta  invented  a  very  simple  kind  of  electrical 
machine,  which  he  denominated  The  Electrophonts. — The  name  of  this  electrical  apparatus  is  derived 
Irom  the  Greek  words  signifying  "  Producer  if  Electricity,^ 

The  electrophorus  consists  simply  of  a  cake  of  sealing-wax,  which  material  is  selected  as  being  a 
readily-excitable  substance.    A  more  tough  and  useful  compound  is  commonly  used,  made  by  melting; 

together  equal  parts  of  pitch  and  resin,  oombbed 
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with  a  little  linseed  oil.  This  composition, 
whilst  in  a  melted  state,  is  poured  into  a  flat  (ar- 
oular  tin  dish,  having  a  rim  of  about  half  an 
inch  in  height,  as  shown  at  C.  A  round  metal- 
lic plate  D,  adapted  to  the  size  of  this  cake  of 
resinous  matter,  is  affixed  to  the  insulating  glass 
handle  K,  by  which  the  plate  of  metal  may  be 
alternately  lifted  from  the  cake  of  resin,  and 
again  brought  into  contact  therewith. 

Whenever  it  is  desirable  artificially  to  propa- 
gate electro-dynamic  action  from  the  cake  of  re- 
sin to  some  adjacent  body,  the  circular  plate  of 
metal  is  taken  by  the  tip  of  the  glass  handle, 
and  brought  into  contact  with  the  cake  of  resin, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  finger  is  brougiht  to 
touch  the  plate.  Then  the  finger  is  to  be  "with- 
drawn, and  the  plate  removed  by  holdin^r  the 
tip  of  the  glass  handle. 

The  electrophorus  is  used  practically  for  pro- 
dticing  instantaneous  light,  by  causing  an  elec- 
tric spark,  always  excitable  in  an  iiistaiit  from 
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the  plate  on  bebj;:  lifted  from  the  cake  of  resin,  to  kindle  a  jet  of  hydrogen  gas  artificially  arranged  to 
^ne  from  a  small  apparatus,  containing  a  Inmp  of  zinc  in  acidulated  water. 

The  mechanical  pressure  of  bodies,  as  well  as  friction  and  contact,  propagates  electro-dynamic  action. 
Elastic  India-rubber  or  caontchonc,  develops  extraordinary  electric  excitation  by  sudden  compression 
Sparks  issue  in  vivid  coruscations  to  a  distance  of  several  inches  from  between  the  rollers  used  for  com- 
pressing sheets  of  this  material  in  the  process  of  incorporating  it  into  manufactures  of  cloth.  In  cer- 
taui  processes  of  calico  printing,  the  India-rubber,  dissolved  in  spirits  of  turpentine  and  alcohol,  and 
mixed  with  ultra-marine  blue,  or  other  colored  substances,  is  passed  with  great  pressure  between  the 
engraved  copper  rollers  and  the  cloth  to  be  imprinted  therewith.  A  torrent  of  sparks  I  have  noticed 
to  issue  from  the  compressed  India-rubber,  too  intense  to  be  sustained  by  the  knuckles,  held  near  them, 
without  absolute  pain.  Indeed,  the  process  of  printing  with  this  material  was  finally  suspended  from 
the  danger  of  burning  up  the  building  and  machinery  employed,  the  sparks  having  actually  set  fire  to 
the  composition  of  turpentine,  alcohol  and  India-rubber,  and  caused  the  cloth  in  the  machine  to  be 
bomt  np. 
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Frictional  electi-ical  machines  were  first  constructed  to  be  operated  by  the  gucceishe  approrimttions  or 
ooniacU  of  the  parts  of  the  revolving  glass  cylinder  A,  against  the  parts  of  a  rubber  attached  to  a  hol- 
low metallic  cylinder  F,  mounted  on  a  pillar  of  glass.  This  pillar  is  sustained  on  a  sliding  base-board  at 
the  bottom,  capable  of  being  moved  by  a  screw  towards  the  glass  cylinder,  to  regulate  the  intensity  of 
the  pressure,  and  consequently  of  the  friction  of  the  rubber.  The  rubber  is  made  of  leather  stufF»i 
with  horse  hair  to  constitute  an  elastic  cushion. 

Another  hollow  metallic  cylinder,  termed  a  "  prime  conductor,"  is  represented  at  E,  furnished  with  a 
row  of  pointed  wires  facing  the  glass  cylinder,  designed  to  serve  for  collecting  the  electricity  excited 
therefrom.  To  prevent  the  escape  or  propagation  of  the  electro-dynamic  action  from  the  prime  con- 
doctor,  it  is  insulated  by  the  intervention  of  a  non-conducting  glass  pillar.  A  flap  of  silk  G,  is  attached 
to  the  cushion,  and  is  spread  out  over  the  top  of  the  revolving  cylinder,  to  suppress  the  dissipation  of 
the  electrical  action  by  the  reaction  of  the  air,  before  it  reaches  the  row  of  points  at  E. 

A  revolving  movement  may  be  imparted  to  the  glass  cylinder  by  the  animal  motive  power  of  the  hu- 
man hand  applied  to  turn  the  crank-handle  attached  to  the  pulley  W.  Into  this  pulley  a  grooved  score 
is  turned,  adapted  to  receive  the  cord  that  extends  from  it  to  a  similar  groove  in  a  pulley  attached  to 
the  axit  of  the  glass  cylinder.* 

The  -sondnctor  £  has  also  been  denominated  the  positive  conductor,  in  contradistinction  to  the  con- 
dncter  attached  to  the  rubber,  which  is  denominated  the  negative  conductor,  the  former  being  supposed 
to  contain  an  accmnulation,  or  "  positive  "  excess  of  the  fluid ;  and  the  latter  supposed  to  have  yielded 
np  a  portion  of  its  natural  share  of  electricity,  and  to  be  reduced  to  a  "  negative  "  state. 

To  augment  the  excitation,  it  is  usual  to  apply  to  the  rubbing  surface  of  the  cushion  a  compound  of 
metals  triturated  with  lard.  One  part,  by  weight,  of  tin,  and  two  parts  of  zinc,  are  melted  together, 
and  mixed  with  six  jjarts  of  mercury,  which  ore  to  be  well  stirred  together  until  solidified.  The  brittle 
»>mpoand  is  then  pulverized  in  a  mortar,  and  mixed  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  lard  to  rednce  it  to 
the  consistency  of  a  paste. 

A  superior  improved  Plate  Electrical  Machine  has  been  introduced,  which  has  superseded  the  use  af 
•he  cylindrical  machines,  one  of  which  is  represented  in  fig.  1171. 

The  glass  plate  is  caused  to  revolve  by  means  of  the  crank  handle  C,  attached  to  an  axis  passing 
through  the  plate,  which  is  supported  between  two  pillars.  Attached  to  the  inner  sides  of  these  pillars 
aie'fbar  cushions,  compressing  the  plate  between  them  at  the  upper  and  lower  portions  of  the  disc, 
Mcb  having  flaps  of  silk,  D  D,  appended  thereto.    The  intensity  of  the  pressure  of  the  cushions  is  reg- 
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ulated  by  screws.  The  two  opposite  condnctors  A  B,  are  supported  by  two  stont  glass  pillars  E,  E  fixee 
at  each  end  of  the  mahogany  base-board,  on  which  the  other  parts  of  the  machine  are  mounted.  The 
brass  arch  C  C,  is  sustained  at  the  centre  and  lower  ends  by  the  glass  pillars  £,  E,  E,  and  connects  the 
two  conductors  A  K 

The  large  electrical  machine  at  the  Polytechnic  Institute,  in  London,  has  a  plate  of  the  diameter  of 

7^-   feet,  the  sparks  from  the  huge  condno- 
llTl  tor  of  which,  it  is  stated,  '*are  nearly  soffi- 

cient  to  fell  a  man  to  the  floor." 

By  scanning  the  details  of  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  parts  of  the  preceding  machirof, 
it  is  to  be  particularly  noticed  here,  that  th^s 
s^'stem  kept  in  view  throughout  all  the  plani 
of  their  construction  is  simply  confined  to 
two  distinct  principles 

1st.  To  move  one  portion  of  matter  near 
another,  in  order  to  disturb  the  natural  state 
of  rest  of  tho  electric  matter  existing  in 
connection  with  both  bodies. 

2d.  To  direct  the  consequent  propagation 
of  the  electro-dynamic  impulses  in  some 
one  specific  line  of  action,  by  means  of  in> 
terposed  non-conducting  substances,  and  of 
a  continuous  line  of  conducting  substances, 
to  concentrate  them  on  a  determinate  point. 
"  MaffneiO'Electricify/*  The  earliest  ac- 
count published  of  the  first  successful  exper- 
iment in  exciting  electricity  by  the  influence 
l3  of  magnets,  appeared  in  AprU,  1832,  m  the 
**  Annah  of  Philosophy,"  as  communicated 
by  Professor  Faraday. 

'^  If  a  wire,  connected  at  both  extremities 
with  a  galvanometer,  be  coiled  in  the  form 
of  a  helix  around  a  magnet,  no  current  of 
electricity  takes  place  in  it  This  is  an  ex- 
periment which  has  been  made  by  various 
persons  hundreds  of  times,  in  the  hope  of 
evolving  electricity  from  magnetism;  and, 
a«  in  other  cases  in  which  the  wishes  of 
the  experimenter  and  the  facts  are  opposed 
to  each  other  has  given  rise  to  very  conflict- 
ing conclusions.  But  if  the  magnet  be  with- 
__^_^_^^^_  drawn,  or  intix>duoed  into  such  a  helix,  a 

current  of  electricity  is  produced  tchilst  the  magnet  is  in  motionj  and  is  rendered  evident  by  the  deflection 
of  the  galvanometer.  If  a  single  wire  be  passed  along  a  magnetic  pole,  a  current  of  electricity  is  in- 
duced through  it,  which  can  be  rendered  sensible.  Whenever,  also,  a  piece  of  metal  is  moved  near  a 
magnet,  so  as  to  intersect  the  maguetic  curves,  electricity  is  evolved,  according  to  very  simple  laws." 

Fig.  1 1 72  represents  a  powerful  magneto-electrical  machine.     The  driving  wheel  W,  may  be  tamed 
either  by  the  hand,  or  by  a  baud  moved  by  steam  power  or  water  power. 


From  th  3  wheel  W,  a  band  is  extended  around  a  smaller  wheel,  or  pulley  to  be  tamed  thereby.  Tbf 
apper  part  of  the  pillar  P,  slides  into  the  lower  part,  and  admits  of  being  fixed  higher  or  lower  by  As 
binding  screw  P,  so  as  to  tighten  the  band  as  desired.  An  U  magnet  N,  is  fixed  horiaontally  with  its 
two  poles  as  near  to  the  ends  of  the  armature  B,  as  will  allow  the  latter  to  revolve  without  touching 
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tbom.  The  annatnre  is  made  of  a  piece  of  soft  iron,  bended  twice  at  right  angles  to  resemble  also  ihe 
shape  of  the  letter  U.  Aronnd  eacli  of  its  l^s  is  wormd  a  helix  of  fine  wire  coated  with  thread.  This 
piece  of  iron  with  its  environing  coils  of  insulated  wire,  is  fixed  npon  an  axis  extended  from  the  pillar 
P  to  another  pillar  erected  between  the  poles  of  the  mngnet.  This  axis  is  caused  to  revolve  rapidly  by 
the  hand  from  the  multiplying  wheel  W. 

Both  of  the  arms  of  die  revolving  bar  of  iron  are  rendered  magnetic  for  an  instant,  as  they  sncces- 
sirely  pass  the  two  approximated  poles  of  the  permanent  steel  magnet  N ;  and  they  cease  for  an  instant 
to  he  magnetic  on  piLBBing  away  from  the  influence  of  these  two  magnetic  poles.  The  leg  of  the  iron 
har  which  approaches  the  N  pole  acquires  the  opposite  south  polarity,  and  the  other,  the  opposite  north 
polarity.  The  intensity  of  the  excitation  increases  until  the  ends  of  the  armature  are  exactly  opposite 
to  the  ends  of  the  poles  of  the  steel  magnet,  and  then  diminishes  to  a  minimum,  when  they  stand  cross- 
xnsc  to  each  oth^.  By  the  continuance  of  the  motion,  each  leg  of  the  iron  armature  becomes  opposite- 
ly excited  on  approaching  the  opposite  pole. 

These  rapid  tranddons  of  magnetic  excitations  in  the  revolving  bar  of  iron  induces  equally  rapid  tran- 
ntions  of  excitation  of  the  electric  matter  existing  in  connection  with  the  coils  of  wire,  wound  around  th(  m 
hoth  continuously.  But  it  is  manifest  on  inspecting  the  arrangement  of  these  two  coils  of  wire  revolv- 
ing  about  the  axis,  that  their  ends  cannot  remain  connected  with  any  stationary  portion  of  the  appara- 
tus as  they  would  become  broken  off  by  the  revolving  movement.  To  overcome  this  difficulty,  Dr. 
Page  has  invented  a  "  SeLf-ading  Current  Changer,^ 

In  the  figure,  A  represents  a  sectional  view  of  the  axis  of  the  spindle  carrying  around  the  iron  prongs 
vith  the  environing  wire  coils.    S,  S,  represent  two  semi-cylindrical  plates  of  silver  fitted  to  the  axis  A, 
hot  insulated  therefrom  by  yamished  silk  or  otherwise,  and  turning  with  the 
spindle.    To  each  one  of  these  semi-cylindrical  pieces  is  soldered  one  of  the  1^78 

two  ends  of  the  vdre  coiled  about  the  iron  prongs.  In  contact  with  these  semi- 
cylindrical  pieces,  and  gently  pressing  against  them  whilst  they  revolve  beneath 
them,  an  the  two  elastic  silver  springs  W,  W,  which  remain  at  rest,  being  sol- 
dered permanently  to  the  ends  of  the  conducting  wires  that  are  designed  for 
propagating  the  electric  action  to  the  bodies  to  be  affected  thereby.  By  this  • 
amngement  a  continuous  metallic  contact  is  preserved  between  the  ends  of  the 

wire  coils  revolving  on  the  spindle,  and  the  ends  of  the  conducting  wires  leading  to  the  two  screw  cups, 
efaown  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  base-board  of  the  machine. 

"By  means  of  &e  mechanism  of  the  revolving  armature  and  coils,  several  thousand  changes  in  the 
directions  of  propagation  of  the  ebbing  and  refluent  electric  surges  may  be  produced  in  a  mmate,  when 
the  wheel  W  is  very  rapidly  turned  by  the  crank  handle,  or  preferably  by  steam  or  water  power.  The 
intensity  of  the  ebbing  and  returning  surges  of  electric  action  is  correspondingly  augmented  with  the 
rapidity  of  their  movements  toward  and  from  the  poles  of  the  permanent  magnet 
^  Although  the  directions  of  these  ebbing  and  returning  surges  are  reversed  twice  during  each  revolu« 
tion,  yet  the  connections  of  the  two  semi-cylindrical  pieces  are  such  as  to  turn  all  the  ebbing  surges  in 
one  direction,  by  one  of  the  connecting  pieces  S,  and  all  the  refluent  surges  uniformly  in  an  opposite 
direction  through  the  opposite  connecting  piece. 

It  is  necessary  to  adjust  the  contact  of  the  springs  with  the  semi-cylindrical  pieces  revolving  with 
the  spindle,  so  that  the  direction  of  the  current  in  the  coH  may  be  reversed  at  the  moment  when  the 
ends  of  the  iron  prong  and  coils  have  passed  the  poles  of  the  permanent  horseshoe  magnet.  By  means 
of  this  arrangement,  the  efliuent  current  of  electno  discharges  are  made  always  to  escape  in  the  direc- 
tioo  thnmgh  the  binding-cup  B,  and  the  refluent  current  of  shocks  to  return  by  the  opposite  binding- 
cup  A;  and  thus  by  this  regular  changing  of  the  codnection  with  the  ends  of  tiie  wire  environing  the 
ekijtro^magnetic  iron  prong,  the  iniUal  atrrents  of  electricity  are  always  directed  to  move  separately  in 
one  direction,  and  the  terminal  currents  in  the  opposite  direction,  in  the  same  manner  as  occurs  between 
the  exciting  rubber  and  main  conductor  of  the  electrical  machine,  and  between  the  zmc  and  copper  of  a 
galvanic  battery. 

The  imiform  propagation  of  electro-dynamic  action,  in  an  uniform  current  produces  less  violent  ef- 
fects on  the  nerves  and  muscles  of  animal  bodies  than  oppositely  directed  alternate  sui^ges  of  electric 
action.  By  adding  to  the  magneto-electric  machine  the  apparatus  of  a  ^^  contact  breaker,"  designed  to 
interrupt  very  rapidly  a  continuous  action,  it  is  capable  of  producing  such  a  **  torrent  of  shocks,"  when 
the  machine  is  of  large  size,  and  the  revolutions  of  it  are  rapidly  accelerated,  and  such  violent  spas- 
modic contractiims  d'  the  muscles  of  the  hands,  which  grasp  the  handles,  shown  at  H,  in  the  preceding 
figure,  as  to  preveiit  the  tortured  experimenter  from  dropping  them,  to  relieve  himself  of  the  agony 
which  he  thus  involuntarily  endures.  By  means  of  this  machine,  impulses  of  mechanical  force  may  be 
propagated  through  the  medium  of  electric  matter  to  put  in  motion  light  machinery,  as  that  for  striking 
a  beU,  with  as  much  systematic  regularity  as  the  same  impulses  are  commonly  propagated  through 
leather  bands  ithd  iron  ihnfta,  for  putting  in  motion  mill  machinery. 

These  magneto-electric  machines  excite  electrio  currents  which  resemble  those  of  galvanic  batteries, 
be'mg  snflScient  to  operate  electric  telegraphs,  to  decompose  water,  to  deflagrate  metals,  to  heat  fine 
wires  red  hot,  to  fire  gunpowder,  and  to  precipitate  gold  ind  silver  from  their  solutions. 

Mr.  Shaw  gives  the  following  account  of  a  powerful  magneto-electric  machine  constructed  by  Mr. 
Woohrich,  and  used  in  the  workshops  of  Birmingham  for  the  practical  operations  of  electro-plating  and 
gilding.  The  magnets  are  made  to  revolve  by  the  motive  power  of  the  steam  engines  which  impel  tha 
other  machinery  <^>erated  in  these  workshopsw  He  states,  **  that  although  the  first  oost  of  the  magneto- 
electric  machine  is  certainly  greater  than  that  of  the  galvanic  apparatus  necessaxy  to  produce  the  Mune 
VDoant  of  power,  yet  the  expenses  of  working  it  are  incomparably  less,  beins  limited  to  the  oost  of  a 
irifling  motive  power  of  a  bteam  engine  or  water-wheel.  The  economy  of  the  magnetic  machine  for 
le  must  eventually  gain  for  it  a  preference  to  the  voltaic  battery,  where  metal  is  to  be  depot- 
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ited  on  a  business  scale.     All  the  wear  and  tear  of  these  machines  is,  of  coarse,  limited  to  the  irictioD 
between  the  axis  and  its  bearings,  and  to  that  between  the  contact  breaker  and  springs.** 

The  expense  of  the  consumption  of  the  materials  of  acids  and  metals  is  very  considerable  in  ordinftiy 
galvanic  batteries.  Thus,  as  illustrated  by  Mr.  Shaw,  **  in  depositing  zinc,  as  in  zincing  or  galvaniziDg 
the  surface  of  iron,  supposing  two  cells,  arranged  as  an  intensity  battery,  to  be  employed,  the  quantity 
of  zinc  deposited  would  be  just  one  half  of  that  decomposed  and  consumed  in  the  battery,  and  veiy 
nearly  the  same  proportion  would  obtain  in  the  case  of  copper.  Hence,  the  expense  of  this  mode  of 
plating  or  depositing  metals,  as  compared  with  the  value  of  metals  deposited,  is  very  great**  Bj  the 
use  of  the  magnetic  machine,  on  the  contraiy,  the  expense  of  depositing  is  limited  to  the  trifling  cost 
of  the  motive  power  required  to  produce  the  rotation  of  the  armatures  of  the  apparatus.  So  uniform 
is  the  current  of  electricity  excited  by  this  apparatus,  and  so  regular  is  the  process  of  the  deposition 
carried  on  by  means  of  it,  that  the  mill  governor,  or  regulator  of  the  steam  engine,  serves  actunlly  to 
adjust  it  with  such  precision,  that  in  a  large  establishment  in  Birmingham,  where  this  process  of  electro- 
plating is  extensively  carried  on,  the  quantity  of  metal  deposited  as  a  coating  is  estimated  by  the  time 
during  which  the  machine  is  worked.  **  Repeated  weighings  having  demonstrated  that  the  relation  be- 
tween the  time  of  working  and  the  quantity  of  deposited  metal  is  sufficiently  accurate.**  From  300  to 
400  ounces  of  silver  per  week  have  been  deposited  from  sulphite  solutions  of  this  precious  metal,  by  a 
magneto-electric  machine,  described  by  Mr.  Shaw,  when  the  armatures  were  caused  to  make  G50  revo- 
lutions per  minute.  In  this  magneto-electric  machine,  there  are  8  armatures  and  coils,  each  of  which 
become  magnetic  and  cease  to  be  magnetic  four  times  in  passing  between  the  poles  of  4  fixed  permanent 
horseshoe  magnets ;  and  as  the  drum  that  carries  them  makes  650  revolutions  per  minute,  there  are, 
consequently,  20,800  changes  per  minute,  from  an  unmagnetio  to  a  magnetic  state,  induced  in  the  8 
soft  iron  armatures ;  and  an  equal  number  of  times  per  minute  is  a  portion  of  the  electricity  naturally 
existing  in  connection  with  the  wire  coils  expelled  and  returned, .  Thus  20,800  electric  discharges  per 
minute  are  turned  by  the  pole  changer  to  flow  off  in  one  uniform  direction  along  the  conducting  wire,  to 
exert  their  electro-mechanical  action,  like  the  regular  current  of  a  galvanic  battery.  During  the  most 
prolonged  periods  of  the  constant  use  of  these  magneto-electric  machines,  it  is  stated  by  Mr.  Shaw  that 
no  appreciable  diminution  of  their  power  has  taken  place,  and  no  expense  or  delay  is  necessary  to  main- 
tain them  in  good  working  order,  such  as  is  necessary  whenever  galvanic  batteries  are  employed.  The 
use  of  this  magneto-electric  machine  in  the  art  of  Electro-Plating  has  been  patented  in  England  by  J. 
P.  Woolrich. 

\V'lien  a  piece  of  zinc  is  dropped  into  a  vessel  containing  acidulated  water,  bubbles 
of  gas  are  seen  to  issue  from  the  metal,  and  the  electro-dynamic  impulses  are 
propagated  therefrom  in  every  direction.  By  these  counterbalanced  opfpo- 
site  directions,  the  impulses  neutralize  each  other's  actions  and  reactioni. 
Consequently,  no  decided  electro-dynamic  action  is  perceptible.  This  experi- 
ment has  been  repeated  thousands  of  times  before  tlie  discovery  of  the  gal- 
vanic battery  arrangement,  without  developing  electric  excitation.  But  if  & 
plate  of  copper  or  platinum,  as  at  C,  in  the  figure  annexed,  be  placed  oppc 
site  to  the  zinc  Z,  the  impulses  are  determin^  through  the  water  to  the 
atoms  of  the  copper  plate,  in  one  common  specific  direction. 

One  of  the  earliest  modes  of  arrangement  of  the  plates  of  galvanic  batter- 
ies in  a  series  was  invented  by  Cruikshunks,  and  which,  from  its  compactness, 
is  still  in  use.  The  copper  and  zinc  plates  are  soldered  together  in  pun,  as 
it  were  back  to  back,  each  zinc  plate  being  made  to  face  an  opposite  copper 
plate  as  shown  in  fig.  1 175. 

Each  plate  is  inserted  in  a  groove,  in  a  trougli,  and  serves  to  form  a  water- 
tight partition,  dividing  the  trough  into  an  equal  number  of  cells  with  the 
pairs  of  plates  intervening  between  them.  This  kind  of  battery  has  been  in 
very  general  use  in  lecture  rooms. 

Where  a  great  number  of  pairs  of  plates  are  required  to  employ  theu-  com- 
bined powers  of  action,  they  are  compactly  arranged  in  battery  form  as  shown 
in  fig.  1176,     The  plates  are  auspended  stationarily,  and  the  troughs  below, 
filled  with  acids,  are  raised  up  to  submerge  tlie  plates  therein  by  means  cS 
the  two  racks  shown  at  each  end  of  the  apparatus.     Small  pinion  wheels 
affixed  to  a  shaft  turned  by  the  crank  handle  U,  work  into  the  teeth  of 
these  racks,  and  elevate  or  depress  the  troughs  at  the  pleasure  of  the  ope- 
rator. 

In  the  battery  represented  at  fig.  1176,  there  are  two  distinct  series  of 
60  pairs,  each  connected  with  two  of  the  four  cups  on  the  table  above  As 
battery.  By  this  arrangement  the  whole  may  be  used  i&  a  single  series 
of  one  hundred  pairs,  or  as  a  battery  of  fifty  pairs  of  double  size,  accord- 
ingly as  the  respective  connections  are  formed  with  the  binding  cups. 
There  being  two  separate  troughs,  only  half  of  the  battery  may  be  used 
by  removing  one  trough.  These  numerous  pairs  more  particularly  exhibit 
the  phenomenon  of  electric  flame  between  two  separated  points  of  the  battery  circuit  as  shown  in  the 
wood  cut. 

The  usual  mode  of  arrangement  of  batteries  designed  for  the  purpose  of  developing  the  phenomenoa 
of  heat,  is  in  several  pairs  of  very  lai^e  sheets  of  zinc  and  copper,  all  the  sheets  of  the  former  being 
coimectcd  by  conducting  wires,  and  ^  the  sheets  of  the  latter  being  similarly  connected  to  represent  the 
action  of  two  single  pairs. 


Hare'i  Calorimotor — Fig.  1177.    Dr.  Hare  devised  a  peculiar  arrangement  of  the  plates  of  a  galvania 
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apparatus,  in  the  year  1818,  consisting  of  tweniy-one  plates  of  copper,  communicatinor  by  a  slip  of  me 
tal,  sod  twenty  plates  of  zinc  similarly  connected,  the  plates  of  the  one  set  being  alternated  between 


1176. 


1177. 


tiiose  of  the  other,  ihns  constituting  only  an  equivalent  to  one  pair,  with  one  associated  zinc  sarfao« 
and  one  associated  copper  sur- 
face, with  the  liquid  interposed 
every  where  between  them.  Dr 
Hare  remarks,  "I  ought  to 
raention,  that  by  means  of  a  sil- 
Ter  thimble,  within  which  a 
ffliunte  piece  of  zinc  was  sup- 
ported and  insulated,  Wollaston 
made  an  elementary  battery  ca- 
pable of  igniting  a  minute  plati- 
num wire.  In  enlarging  the 
size  of  the  galvanic  apparatus, 
my  course  was  diametrically  op- 
posite.'* 

The  figure  represents  the  plan 
of  Dr.  Hare's  instruxent  of 
four  zinc  and  six  copper  plates. 
On  pressing  down  the  handle  G, 
tbe  pulleys  are  caused  to  re- 
voke, lifting  by  the  cord  wound 
thereon  the  trough  with  the 
«ad,  whereby  the  plates  are  im- 
mersed therein. 

For  the  purpose  of  produc- 
ing an  mtense  action  in  burning 
«  deflagrating  metals,  &c.  Dr. 
Hare  constructed  a  convenient 
apparatus  upon  an  enlarged  plan, 
with  200  pwrs  of  plates,  each  14  inches  by  7^  inches,  with  the  copper  and  anc  plates  soldered  together 
in  a  wooden  trough  on  the  "Cruikshank*  plan,  joined  lengthwise,  edge  to  edge  to  another  trough,  so 
tHat  when  the  sides  of  one  are  vertical,  those  of  the  other  must  be  horizonttS.  These  troughs  being 
nnited  by  a  bar,  serving  as  a  pivot,  when  the  bar  is  turned  by  a  lever,  the  plates  being  placed  in  one 
of  the  troughs,  and  the  acid  in  the  other,  by  turning  the  trough  containing  the  acid,  it  is  caused  to  dis- 
<^haige  its  contents  into  the  one  containing  the  plates. 

He  made  a  very  powerful  batteiy  by  means  of  several  sheets  of  zinc  soldered  together  to  form  on© 
cootmuons  sheet,  nearly  fifty  feet  m  length,  with  a  similarly  formed  copper  sheet  of  equal  dimensions, 
wound  togetiier  like  a  scroll,  the  two  metals  being  kept  separated  by  a  rope  of  hair,  wound  intermedi- 
»tely  between  the  sheets. 

The  calorific  action  of  these  galvanic  batteries  produced  veiy  surprising  results  in  heating  wires  red 
hot  and  in  deflagrating  metals,  &c. 

Mr.  Bain  made  the  experiment  of  burying  a  large  sheet  of  zinc  in  the  moist  earth  of  Hyde  Park, 
London ;  and  at  another  spot,  more  than  a  mile  distant,  he  buried  a  sheet  of  copper  of  similar  size. 
These  two  sheets  he  connected  by  a  conducting  wire,  trained  along  the  railings  of  the  inclosure.  "With 
uiis  simple  apparatus  he  succeeded  in  producing  the  various  phenomena  usually  attainable  &om  a  regu- 
**r  galvanic  battery.     **  Without  troubling  himself  with  the  preparation  of  acids  and  voltaic  troughs, 
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ho  produced  the  excitation  of  regular  electric  currents,  of  snfficient  intensity  to  be  transmitted  to  d1§. 
tant  places  along  connecting  wires." 

It  is  stated  by  Mr.  Tylee,  a  chemist  of  Bath,  England,  that  a  battery  composed  of  thirty  pairs  of 
zinc  and  copper  plates,  which  he  buried  in  the  moist  earth  of  a  garden,  formed  a  terrestrial  battery  ad- 
mirably adapted  for  electro-plating  processes ;  but  the  time  required  for  completing  the  process  was  lon- 
ger than  with  the  acid  battery. 

In  the  practical  operation  of  the  original  galvanic  batteries,  composed  of  plates  of  zinc  immersed  in 
acids,  it  was  found  that  three  distinct  obstructing  causes  impeded  the  uniformity  of  the  electrical  exci- 
tation, viz:  Ist,  the  accumulation  of  a  coating  of  bubbles  of  hydrogen  at  the -surface  of  the  copper 
plate  forming  a  non-conducting  screen  ;  2d,  the  accumulation  of  the  earthy  matter  of  the  oxide  in  the 
form  of  a  crust  or  scale  on  the  surface  of  the  plates  of  zinc,  serving  as  a  coating  to  intercept  the  farther 
access  and  grouping  of  the  atoms  of  oxygen  of  the  acids  with  those  of  the  zinc ;  and  3d,  the  gradoal 
exhaustion  of  the  excess  of  atoms  of  oxygen,  constituting  the  strength  of  the  acids  in  their  grouping? 
with  those  of  the  zinc.  The  accumulation  of  bubbles  on  the  surface  of  the  plate,  sometimes  forms  soch 
a  non-conducting  coating  as  to  prevent  the  plate  from  performing  the  designed  functions. 

Availing  himself  of  the  plan  of  arranging  rows  of  pointed  wires  in  electrical  machines  for  determin- 
ing more  freely  the  propagation  of  electro-dynamic  action,  Mr.  Smec  contrived  to  impart  to  the  surface 
of  the  plate  a  similar  system  of  the  sharp  points  of  crystals  of  metals  artificially  formed  thereon.  He 
used  plates  of  silver  on  which  platinum  on  angular  points  of  crystals  are  deposited.  A  wooden  cross 
was  used  to  sustain  the  pairs  of  metal  plates,  to  each  one  of  which  screw-cups  were  soldered  thereto,  to 
insure  contact  As  the  natural  polarized  condition  of  the  atoms  of  copper  plates  is  subject  to  be  dis- 
turbed by  the  contact  of  acid  solutions,  and  reduced  to  an  oxide,  like  the  metal  zinc  itself,  in  which 
cases  counteracting  neutralization  of  the  electro-dynaiuic  action  of  the  battery  is  produced,  Mr.  Smee 
introduced  the  use  of  platinum  as  a  substitute  for  copper. 

Smee's  battery  was  a  great  improvement  in  the  constancy  of  the  development  of  effective  electric  ex- 
citation, it  being  capable  of  sustaining  **  active  operation  for  six,  eight,  ten,  or  more  days,  when  a  soffi- 
ciency  of  acid  is  applied  to  it." 

To  obviate  the  disadvantage  of  a  necessity  of  supplying  fresh  acid  occasionally,  as  that  in  the  cell 
becomes  exhausted,  recourse  was  had  to  the  use  of  a  quantity  of  acid  crystals  placed  in  the  cells  to  be- 
come dissolved  gradually,  to  furnish  an  uniform  supply,  for  sustaining  **  constant  batteries," 

To  provide  a  reservoir  of  acid,  a  quantity  of  the  sulphate  of  copper  or  blue  "vitrol  of  commerce  is  put 
into  the  battery  cell  with  the  acid,  in  charging  the  battery.  The  atoms  of  zinc,  in  recoiling  to  their 
natural  static  conditions,  become  grouped  with  the  atoms  of  the  sulphur  and  oxygen  of  the  sulphoric 
acid.  And  the  atoms  of  oxygen  previously  united  with  those  of  the  copper,  become  united  with  the 
atoms  of  the  hydrogen  set  free  by  the  decomposition  of  water,  so  a«  to  reproduce  water.  No  appearance 
of  hydrogen,  therefore,  is  perceptible  in  the  cell  of  this  kind  of  battery.  The  accumulation  of  bubbles 
of  hydrogen  is  thus  obviated. 

The  sulphate  of  copper  battery,  originally  employed  by  De  La  Rue,  is  thus  more  effective  than  Smee's 
battery ;  but  it  is  found  that  although  the  coating  of  bubbles  of  hydrogen  is  avoided,  and  a  constant 
supply  of  acid  is  attained,  yet  the  zinc  becomes  speedily  coated  with  a  scale  of  oxide,  and  with  a  coat- 
ing of  revived  bright  particles  of  copper.  The  only  remedy  for  this  difficulty  is  to  withdraw  the  zinc 
plates  and  to  scrape  off  the  brown  oxide  and  particles  of  copper  adhering  thereto.  The  crust  of  copper 
as  well  as  that  of  oxide,  accumulated  on  the  plate  of  zinc,  conspire  to  diminish  the  rapidity  of  there- 
coil  of  the  zinc,  and  the  consequent  propagation  of  electro-dynamic  reaction  therefrom. 

The  preceding  defects  have  been,  in  a  great  measure,  obviated  by  the  ingenn- 
1178  ity  of  Beoquerel  and  Daniel],  by  protecting  the  zinc  from  the  immediate  access 

of  the  particles  of  copper  and  oxide.  The  zinc  is  inclosed  within  some  porons 
substance,  capable  of  intercepting  the  deposit  of  the  obnoxious  particles,  as 
shown  in  the  figure.  In  the  sectional  view  given,  C  represents  the  outer  copper 
vessel,  serving  both  for  containing  the  acid  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  and 
also  to  perform  the  function  of  a  conductor.  Within  the  copper  cell  is  placed 
another  smaller  cell,  made  of  porous  earthenware,  thus  forming  two  distinct 
cells.  The  outer  cell  is  used  for  containing  the  sulphate  of  copper,  and  the  in- 
ner cell  some  other  saline  solution.  The  intervention  of  the  porous  vessel  serves 
to  keep  the  amalgamated  zinc  clean  and  bright  for  a  longer  time,  and  to  impart 
to  this  battery  a  superior  character  as  a  "  constant  battery."  The  supply  of 
sulphate  of  copper  is  furnished  from  a  quantity  contained  in  a  muslin  bag  im- 
mersed therein,  or  from  a  deposit  of  it  in  the  projecting  nose  of  the  outer  cop- 
per vessel,  as  shown  in  the  figure.  Dauiell  recommends  a  mixture  of  eight 
parts  of  water  and  one  of  sulphuric  acid,  which  is  to  be  saturated  with  sulphate 
©f  copper,  for  the  supply  of  the  outer  copper  cell,  the  internal  porous  earthenware  tube  being  filled  wiA 
the  same  acid  mixture  without  copper.  The  porous  tubes  should  be  well  soaked  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
for  an  hour  or  two  before  being  used ;  and  after  their  removal  from  the  battery,  they  should  be  repeat- 
edly rinsed  or  soaked  for  some  time  in  warm  water  to  dissolve  all  the  metallic  salts  from  the  pore«; 
otherwise  they  will  soon  become  broken,  by  the  crj'stallizations  of  salts  in  the  pores,  like  that  of  water 
crj'stallizing  or  freezing  in  bottles. 

Tho  zinc  of  commerce  always  contains  more  or  less  iron  and  other  foreign  substnnces,  which  develope 
minor  circuits  of  counteracting  currents,  and  essentially  diminish  the  intensity  of  the  excitation.  To 
obviate  this  disadvantage,  and  also  to  keep  the  zinc  plates  clean  and  bright,  Mr.  Sturgeon  originally  ap- 
plied a  coating  of  mercury  to  the  surface  of  the  zinc.  This  coating  serves  also  to  prevent  the  wasteful 
recoil  of  the  atoms  of  zinc  to  their  natural  polarized  conditions  whilst  the  battery  is  not  in  action  by 
Jie  connection  of  the  battery  circuit.     This  coating  of  mercury  pruunces  a  resujt  v«ry  umerent  fifom 
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rhflt  might  be  theoreticallj  anticipated ;  for,  instead  of  protecting  the  zinc  by  preventing  the  imme- 
dinte  contact  of  the  acid,  it  is  fonnd  that  the  oxidated  particles  of  zinc  are  withdrawn  from  beneath  it, 
leaiing  the  surface  of  the  mercnry  clean  and  bright  The  zinc  is  more  rapidly  decomposed  by  this  ar- 
nogement,  instead  of  becoming  protected  from  farther  action  of  the  acid,  as  occurs  when  a  crust  of 
oidae  becomes  deposited  thereon.  With  this  improvement  the  battery  becomes  for  more  ^*  constant  ^ 
than  before,  being  capable  of  propagating  a  nearly  unvarying  electro-dynamic  action  during  several 
iAj8  in  succession,  care  being  taken  to  provide  an  adequate  supply  of  the  crystals  of  blue  vitriol,  and  to 
stir  the  solution  in  order  to  diffuse  it  equally  throughout  the  external  cell.  For  purposes  requiring  an 
nniform  electro-dynamic  action  to  be  continuously  sustained,  as  in  the  process  of  electro-plating  metals, 
this  form  of  battery  is  advantageous. 

A  still  further  improvement  in  the  use  of  acids  employed  in  battery  cells,  was  made  by  Bunsen  and 
Groves,  by  using  nitric  acid  in  contact  with  the  platinum  plate,  contained  in  the  porous  earthenware 
vesself  shown  in  the  preceding  figure.  Sulphuric  acid,  diluted  with  four  or  five  parts  of  water,  is 
txnured  into  the  outer  glass  vessel  containing  the  zinc  cylinder,  which  has  a  division  in  it  to  admit  the 
scid  freely  both  to  the  internal  and  external  sidea 

la  the  figure  is  represented  a  series  of  a  dozen  pairs  of  Grove's  battery,  in  the  order  in  which  they 
ire  commonly  arranged. 

1179       • 


Bnasen's  battery  i"  very  generally  nsed  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  Cylinders  of  carbon,  in  contact 
with  the  nitric  acid,  are  substituted  for  platinum,  the  carbon  being  moulded  to  an  iron  tube,  by  coking 
pounded  bituminous  coal  therein.  By  soaking  the  coke  in  sugar,  and  calcining  it  a  second  time,  great 
compactness  is  given  to  the  cylinder. 

The  Dry  Ottivanic  Pile  of  De  Luc  is  constructed  of  sheets  of  paper,  coated  on  one  side  with  gold  or  sil- 
ver leaf,  and  alternated  with  thin  leaves  of  zinc.  By  means  of  a  circular  steel  punch,  about  an  inch  in 
<iiwDeter,  discs  may  be  cut  out  of  sheets  of  this  paper  foil,  all  of  one  exact  size,  adapted  to  be  packed 
iwatly  together  in  a  long  glass  tube.  The  atoms  of  the  leaves  of  zinc  very  slowly  become  united  with 
the  atoms  of  oxygen  of  the  air  recoiling  to  their  natural  polarized  conditions  o£  groupings  of  an  oxide, 
whereby  a  feeble  propagation  of  electro-dynamic  action  is  sustained  during  surprisingly  long  periods  of 
time.  Mr.  Singer  constructed  a  dry  pile  of  20,000  series  of  discs  of  silver,  zinc,  and  writing  paper, 
which  propagated  an  intense  electro-dynamic  action,  like  that  produced  by  frictional  electrical  macliines, 
candng  a  pair  of  pith  balls  of  an  electroscope  to  become  divergent.  A  pith  ball  suspended  by  a  silk 
thread  between  two  metallic  knobs,  one  connected  by  a  wire  with  the  top  cap  of  the  pile,  and  the  other 
Mith  the  lower  cap  of  tiie  pile,  continued  to  vibrate  unceasingly  between  the  two  knobs  during  several 
yes™.  A  thin  glass  jar  containing  fif>y  square  inches  of  coated  surface,  charged  by  ten  minutes  contact 
with  the  column,  was  found  by  Mr.  Singer  to  propagate  sufficient  electro-dynamic  action  to  fuse  one 
inch  in  length  of  platinum  wire  of  the  diameter  of  ^^nj-oth  part  of  an  inch.  He  states  that  an  efficient 
P3e  may  be  made  of  one  kind  of  metal  only,  as  of  zinc  foil,  if  one  side  be  made  bright,  and  thus  ren- 
dered more  readily  oxidizable  than  the  opposite  surface. 

The  black  oxide  of  mangaupse  contains  an  extraordinary  excess  of  oxygen,  capable  of  freely  uniting 
with  zinc  and  other  metals.  Zamboni  improved  De  Luc*s  Pile  by  coating  one  side  of  the  paper  discs 
with  this  substance,  mixed  with  sulphate  of  zinc,  and  the  other  side  with  tin  foil  These  piles  are  capa- 
ble of  developing  sparks  across  a  space  of  air  of  y*gth  of  an  inch,  and  also  of  producing  chemical  de- 
compositions. 

Taking  advantage  of  the  long  sustained  electro-motive  power  of  the  pile,  an  ingenious  experimenter, 
Bozeugeiger,  attempted  to  render  it  available  for  operating  the  pendulum  of  a  clock.  By  means  of  this 
arrangement  of  a  Dry  Pile,  the  pendulum  was  alternately  attracted  and  repelled.  It  was  thus  made  to 
move  the  clock-work,  instead  of  receiving  its  motion  therefrom,  as  in  ordinary  clocks.  In  the  year 
1615,  he  thus  succeeded  in  constructing  the  rirst  Electrical  Clock  ever  propelled  by  electro  motive  power. 
A  great  variety  of  other  arrangements  of  galvanic  batteries  have  been  constructed  with  different 
kinds  of  metals,  some  of  them  with  iron  plates  instead  of  zinc,  and  others  to  be  operated  upon  by  alka- 
Kne  solutions,  instead  of  acids.     To  describe  them  all  would  far  transcend  our  limits. 

TtsU  of  Galvanic  Action.  The  fact  of  the  propagation  of  electro-dynamic  action  in  the  modified  form 
denoted  by  the  term  **  electric  currents,*'  is  judged  of  by  the  test  of  the  simple  movement  of  the  mag- 
netic DeedJe  in  swiuging  around  on  its  pivot.  The  degree  of  intensity  of  the  electro-dynamic  action  pro- 
pagated, is  judged  of  by  the  test  of  the  extreme  extent  of  the  angle  of  its  divergency  from  its  natural 
north  and  south  position ;  whilst  the  direction  of  the  propagation  of  the  electro-dynamic  impulses  near 
the  needle  is  judged  of  by  the  particular  crosswise  direction  in  which  a  particular  pole  of  the  needle  if 
onied  or  deflected  to  one  side  or  the  other. 
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Scliweiger,  in  Germany,  reasoning  that  if  a  single  current  passing  directly  along  on  one  side  of  i 
magnetic  needle  exerted  sufficient  force  to  turn  it  on  its  pivot,  it  might  be  expected  that  by  multiplyinjj 
the  circuits  of  tlie  same  current  about  the  needle,  the  intensity  of  the  electric  forces  would  become  mul- 
tiplied to  the  same  extent  as  the  number  of  circuits,  he  accordingly  wound  numerous  turns  of  copper 
wire  (coated  with  silk  to  insulate  from  each  other  the  overlapping  coils)  about  a  small  piece  of  board. 
On  withdrawing  this  piece  of  board,  and  inserting  a  magnetic  needle  within  the  cavity  of  the  flattened 
coils  of  wire  adapted  to  admit  the  needle  to  work  freely  therein,  he  constructed  the  Galvanometer — one 
of  the  most  useful  and  important  instruments  now  employed  for  testing  the  presence  of  the  slightest 
propagations  as  well  as  intensity  of  electricity  in  motion ;  for  in  passing  several  hundred  times  about  th« 
needle,  both  above  it  and  beneath  it  in  the  returning  convolutions  of  the  wire,  its  influence  becomes  cor- 
respondingly multiplied.  Hence  this  instrument  was  originally  called  a  **  Galvanic  Multiplier"  as  ex- 
hibited in  the  fia^ire.    N  S,  represents  the  needle  inserted  between  tlie  multiplied  coils  of  wire,  the  endi 


liso 


of  which,  C  and  D,  are  extended  downwards  to  the  binding  screws,  A  B,  which  are  used  for  receiving 
and  confining  the  ends  of  the  conducting  wires  connected  with  the  galvanic  battery,  or  other  bodies  sub- 
jected to  electrical  excitation. 

In  using  the  galvanometer  to  measure  the  intensity  of  the  electric  force  by  the  divergency  of  the 
magnetic  needle,  it  is  also  to  be  noticed,  that  the  scale  of  degrees  marked  on  the  circle  docs  not  denote 
the  absolute  force  excited.  A  feeble  electric  current  may  cause  the  end  of  the  needle  to  swing  arounJ 
over  10° ;  but  by  doubling  the  power  of  the  current,  it  does  not  become  urged  to  swing  around  20\ 
The  reason  for  this  is  obvious,  the  action  of  the  deflecting  force  being  reduced  nearly  in  the  ratio  of  the 
square  of  the  distances  of  the  separated  conducting  bodies  and  poles  of  the  magnetic  needles,  and  the 
action  of  the  magnetism  of  the  earth  to  bring  back  the  needle  to  its  north  and  south  position  being  in- 
creased in  proportion  as  the  needle  becomes  turned  more  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  north  and  south 
meridional  lines. 

For  very  delicately  testing  slight  electric  disturbances  in  experiments  with  the  galvanometer,  it  is 
usual  to  employ  an  Astatic  Needle,  composed  of  two  needles  with  their  north  and  south  poles  reversed 
and  confined  together,  to  neutralize  each  other's  terrestrial  magnetism.  This  needle  will  remain  station- 
ary in  whatever  position  it  may  be  turned.  The  action  to  be  tested  is  applied  to  the  upper  or  lower 
needle,  both  being  environed  by  spiral  coils  of  the  conducting  wire. 

In  using  a  magnetic  needle  as  a  galvanometer  to  measure  the  intensity  of  electro-mechanical  impulses, 
it  is  preferable  to  suspend  it  by  silk  cord  or  fine  wire,  requiring  some  exertion  of  motive  power  to  pro- 
duce a  twisting,  caused  by  the  movement  of  the  needle.  The  torsional  resistance  in  this  case  becomes 
a  test  of  the  extent  of  the  electro-dynamic  action ;  whilst  the  deflections  of  the  needle  maj  be  limited 
to  a  range  of  only  about  20''. 

Tkermo-Electricity,  Dr.  Turner  reduces  the  sources  of  heat  to  six  in  number; — 1,  The  Sun;  2,  Com- 
bustion ;  3,  Electricity ;  4,  The  bodies  of  animals  during  life;  5,  Chemical  Action;  6,  Mechanical  Ac- 
tion.    All  these  sources  of  heat  are  also  sources  of  electrical  excitation. 

Tkermo-Electric  Batteries.  The  metals  selected  experimentally  for  producing  the  most  intense  exdta- 
tion  of  electricity  by  means  of  heat,  are  German  silver  and  silver,  bismuth  and  antimony. 

In  experimenting  with  thermo-electric  batteries  formed  of  plates  of  bismuth  and  antimony,  the  bis- 
muth being  fusible  at  a  low  temperature,  a  very  moderate  heat  must  be  applied.  For  this  reason  Ger- 
man silver  and  brass  are  preferred,  as  they  admit  of  being  safely  excited  by  the  contact  of  the  red-hot 
iron,  which  will  melt  the  bismuth. 

To  render  the  arrangement  of  the  series  of  plates  or  wires  of  a  thermo-electric  battery  more  compact, 
they  are  laid  side  by  side,  as  shown  in  the  figure.  They  are  insulated  from  each  other  by  pasteboard, 
except  at  the  ends,  where  the  respective  plates  of  bismuth  and  antimony,  or  of  German  silver  and 
brass,  are  alternately  soldered  together,  as  in  the  arrangement  of  the  series  of  plates  of  a  voltaic  pile. 
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The  figure  represflnts  *a  se- 
ries of  ten  pairs.  The  heat 
of  the  palm  of  the  hand  held 
incoDtoct  'nrith  the  soldered 
ends  of  this  battery  indnces 
soflioient  excitation  to  affect 
a  galvanometer  needle. 

A  more  perfect  thermo- 
electric battery  is  commonly 
coDstmcted  as  exhibited  in 
fig.  11 82 J  consisting    of  60 

pairs  of  plates  of  bismuth  and  antimony,  each  f  of  an  inch  broad,  and  J  of  an  inch  thick.  They  are 
packed  together  in  a  case,  B ;  but  are  insulated  from  one  another,  except  at  the  soldered  junctions  of 
fheir  ends,  as  above  stated.  The  soldered  ends  of  one  series  are  arranged  together  on  the  under  side  of 
the  case,  where  they  may  be  heated  by  the  radiation  of  the  hot  iron  plate  E,  the  edge  of  which  only  if 


exhibited  in  the  cut  The  opposite  series  of  the  soldered  ends  are  arranged  together  on  the  upper  side 
of  the  case,  as  seen  at  A,  which  forms  a  reservoir  for  receiving  a  refrigerating  mixture  of  snow  or  ice 
and  table  salt  The  plates  are  insulated  from  each  other,  and  from  the  case,  by  pouring  fluid  plaster 
therein ;  which  also  serves  to  render  the  consolidated  mass  impervious  to  the  water  resulting  from  the 
melting  ice. 

By  tims  combining  two  extremes  of  temperature  at  the  opposite  ends  of  the  plates,  there  is  produced 
a  correspondingly  extreme  disturbance  of  the  temperature  of  the  plates,  and  development  of  electric 
forces,  as  tested  by  the  two  conjoined  iron  semi-circles  D,  environed  by  a  coil  of  the  conducting  wire  C ; 
whereby  **  a  weight  of  forty  or  fifty  pounds  is  required  to  separate  them."  Indeed,  this  thermo-electric 
battery  is  adequate  to  exhibiting  various  electro-magnetic  phenomena  which  a  galvanic  battery  is  com- 
monly used  to  exhibit;  and  also  to  give  shocks  and  sparks. 

The  mechanical  forces  brought  into  action  upon  the  needle  of  a  galvanometer  by  slight  disturbances 
of  temperature,  have  been  recently  illustrated  in  an  interesting  manner  by  the  experiments  of  Nobili 
and  Melloni  in  France.  The  thermo-electric  battery  employed  by  them  consisted  of  fifty  small  bars  of 
bismuth  and  antimony,  forming  a  bundle  about  one  and  a  half  inches  long,  and  about  one  inch  in  diam- 
eter, inclosed  in  a  band,  as  shown  in  the  annexed  figure.  To  facilitate  the  radiating  and  imbibing  pro- 
perties of  the  two  extremities  of  the  bundle  of  bars,  the  conjoined  ends  are  all  blackened.  The  ex- 
tremities of  the  circuit  are  terminated  at  the  two  poles  x,  y. 

The  bars  of  antimony  and  bismudi  are  insulated  from  each  other  by  coatings 
of  dry  paper  or  silk  throughout  their  lengths,  and  are  soldered  together  alter- 
nately at  their  ends.  The  terminating  bar  of  each  series  is  separately  con- 
XKCted  with  the  ends  of  a  wire  forming  the  coil  beneath  the  galvanometer  n, 
M,  %*.  1184,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  copper  and  zinc  plates  of  a  galvanic 
battexy  are  connected  by  the  wires  g  and  A,  with  the  battery  poles  ar,  y  of  the 
preceding  figure. 

In  the  position  of  the  instrument  indicated  in  the  figure,  it  is  intended  to 
denote  at  ji,   the  blackened  ends  of  the  bars  of  the  thermo-electric  series, 
heated  by  a  lamp,  with  a  reflector.     The  dotted  lines,  representing  the  radia- 
tion of  the  heat  through  the  aperture  of  the  screen  r;  whilst  the  temperature  of  the  other  ends  of  the 
bars  P,  remains  the  same  as  that  of  the  surrounding  air. 

The  heat  of  the  lamp  induces  a  disturbance  in  the  electrical  equilibrium  of  the  bars  of  antimony 
and  bismuth.  The  electricity  is  determined  to  move  in  one  uniform  direction  in  a  closed  circuit  through 
the  conductinp;  wijnes  soldered  thereto,  and  through  the  coil  in  proximity  to  the  galvanometer  needle  ; 
which  is  thereby  swung  around  on  its  pivot.  To  prevent  local  disturbances  of  the  needle  by  currents  of 
ttir,  the  galvanometer  is  inclosed  under  a  bell-glass,  and  is  suspended  from  d  by  a  very  flexible  fibre  of 
rflk.  At  o  is  a  movable  screen,  designed  to  intercept  the  propagation  of  heat  from  the  lamp,  when  an 
nperimont  is  suspended. 

The  least  radiation  of  heat  from  a  lamp,  or  from  the  bodies  of  living  animals,  presented  before  the 
aperture  of  this  instrument,  causes  the  needle  of  the  galvanometer  to  move  around  on  its  pivot.  This 
thermo-electric  battery,  taken  in  connection  with  the  appended  galvanometer,  constitutes  a  far  moro 
sensitive  test  of  the  approach  of  a  warm  body  than  the  most  delicate  thermometer.  The  approach  of  a 
person  within  thirty  feet  of  it,  caused  the  needle  to  move,  as  stated  by  Nobili  and  Melloni.  The  slight 
teat  of  the  bodies  of  insects,  of  phosphorescent  wood,  putrefying  fish,  &c.,  was  thus  detected.    The  ap- 
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paratns,  therefore,  constitutes  a  most  sensitive  thermoscope,  far  transcending  the  powers  of  any  ther- 
mometer. A  change  of  temperature  of  onlj  y3Vv^  part  of  one  degree  of  Fahrenheit's  scale  produces 
a  perceptihle  movement  of  the  needle ! 


In  the  excitation  of  electricity  hy  electrical  machines,  the  movement  of  one  portion  of  matter  near 
another  at  sensible  distances,  each  carrying  with  it  its  respective  electrical  atmosphere,  reciprocally  dis- 
turbs the  state  of  rest  of  these  atmospheres,  and  produces  the  phenomena  of  electrical  excitation.  Thii 
mode  of  exciting  electricity  by  means  of  electricity,  has  received  the  name  of  Inductive  Exaiattony  and 
constitutes  a  general  law  of  the  propagation  of  impulses  through  the  medium  of  electric  matter. 

The  propagation  of  action  of  electric  currents  across  a  space  intervening  between  two  conducting 
bodies,  through  the  medium  of  the  electric  matter  diffused  throughout  the  atmosphere,  appears  to  ha%'e 
been  first  noticed  by  Professor  Faraday  in  the  year  1832,  and  described  in  the  "  Annals  of  Philosophy,* 
among  the  "  proceedings  of  the  Royal  Institution.** 

*'  If  two  wires,  A  and  B,  be  placed  side  by  side,  but  not  in  contact,  and  a  voltaic  current  be  passed 
through  A,  there  is  instantly  a  current  produced  by  induction  in  B,  in  the  opposite  direction.  Although 
the  principal  current  in  it  be  continued,  still  tl  e  secondary  current  in  B  is  not  found  to  accompany  it, 
for  it  ceases  after  the  first  moment ;  but  when  the  principal  current  is  stopped,  then  there  is  a  secondary 
current  produced  in  B,  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  first  produced  by  the  inductive  action,  or  in  the 
same  direction  as  that  of  the  principal  current.** 

The  nearer  the  circuits  are  approximated,  the  more  intense  is  the  resultant  disturbance  of  the  state 
of  rest  of  the  electric  matter  in  the  form  of  powerful  sparks  and  shocks.  For  this  reason  thin  plates 
of  metal  are  wound  into  coils  like  ribbons,  and  substituted  in  place  of  wires,  approximated  only  at  ares 
of  their  circumferences.  The  sides  of  the  ribbons  of  metal  are  of  course  to  be  insulated  from  actaal 
contact  with  each  other  by  an  intervening  coating  of  silk  or  varnish. 

By  using  a  coil  of  this  copper  fillet  of  the  width  of  an  inch,  and  of 
the  length  of  two  hundred  and  thirty-four  feet,  Mr.  Noad  states  that 
a  pair  of  zinc  and  copper  battery  plates  of  only  jth  of  an  inch  m 
length  and  ^*^th  of  an  inch  in  width,  were  adequate  to  propagating 
sufficient  electro>dynamic  action  to  become  manifest  in  sparks,  on  ra- 
pidly breaking  and  renewing  the  contact  with  the  battery  circuit 
and  with  a  large  battery  very  brilliant  sparks  were  visible. 

The  phenomena  of  the  mechanical  action  of  these  initial  and  iermi' 
nal  secondary  currents  have  been  elaborately  developed  by  the  expai- 
ments  of  Professor  lleniy.  He  states  that  when  the^length  of  the  wire 
in  the  coil  of  a  helix  is  increased,  the  power  of  the  batteiy  continuing 
uniformly  the  same,  the  intensity  of  the  shock  is  correspondingly  in- 
creased, until  finally,  the  greater  resistance  opposed  by  very  long  wires, 
to  tho  passage  of  the  primary  exciting  current,  serves  to  counteract, 
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§dA  eren  to  redace  the  intensity-  of  the  shocks.  Whilst  the  shock  from  a  small  hatteiy  is  incrensed  b^ 
the  fnterventioii  even  of  a  short  ribbon  coil,  that  from  a  large  one  did  not  appear  to  be  mucJi  increased 
therebj.  Bnt  when  the  length  of  the  coiled  wire  is  increased  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  the  size 
of  the  batteiy,  then  the  intensity  of  the  shocks  becomes  surprisingly  increased. 

He  fonnd  that  the  cnrrent  firom  a  battery  of  16  pairs  of  Cruikshank's  arrangement,  which  produced 
only  very  feeble  effects  when  transmitted  through  a  short  ribbon  coil,  gave  shocks  too  strong  to  be  taken, 
through  the  body,  when  transmitted  through  a  spiral  coil  of  copper  wire  j*^th  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and 
fire  miles  long. 

Whilst  the  intensity  of  the  shocks  of  the  secondary  currents  is  thus  increased  by  the  extension  of 
the  length  of  the  wire,  the  power  of  the  primaiy  current  becomes  correspondingly  decreased  as  tested 
by  its  power  of  heating  fine  wires  red-hot,  and  of  deflagrating  thin  sheets  of  gold  leaf,  and  of  other 
metals.  It  was  found  also  by  Professor  Henry,  that  these  secondary  currents  produce  the  effect  of 
inducing  tertiary  currents,  and  in  like  manner,  subordinate  currents  of  fourth  andjifth  orders,  even  up 
to  the  seventh,  have  been  discovered  to  be  induced  in  a  series  of  coils  I 

The  remarkable  facility  of  propagation  of  mechanical  action  through  the  medium  of  electric  matter, 
by  inducing  the  electro-polarization  of  series  of  atoms  constituting  conducting  bodies,  has  been  illustrat- 
ed by  many  interesting  experiments.  The  foUowing  demonstrate  that  the  electro-polarization  of  a  (Con- 
ducting wire  is  propagated  not  only  through  floors  of  rooms  and  other  intervening  bodies,  to  induce  their 
electro-polarization,  but  even  through  great  distances  of  intervening  atmosphere.  "A  copper  wire 
was  suspended  by  silk  strings  around  the  ceiling  of  an  upper  room,  so  as  to  form  a  parallelogram  of 
about  sixty  feet  by  thirty  on  the  sides ;  and  in  the  cellar  of  the  same  building,  immediately  below,  an> 
other  parallelogram  of  the  same  dimensions  was  placed.  When  a  spark  from  an  electrical  machine  was 
transmitted  through  the  upper  parallelogram,  an  induced  current  was  developed  in  the  lower  one,  sufE- 
dently  powerful  to  magnetize  needles,  although  two  floors  intervened,  and  the  conductors  were  separa- 
ted to  the  distance  of  thirty  feet.  Two  wires,  about  four  hundred  feet  long,  were  stretched  parallel  to 
each  other  between  two  buildings ;  a  spark  of  electricity  sent  through  one  produced  a  current  in  thd 
other,  though  the  two  were  separated  to  the  distance  of  three  hundred  feet ;  and  from  all  the  experi- 
ments it  was  concluded  that  the  distance  might  be  indefinitely  increased,  provided  the  wires  were  length- 
ened in  a  corresponding  ratio.'* 

To  prove  that  the  same  effect  is  produced  by  the  action  of  the  electrical  discharges  in  the  form  of 
lightning  in  the  heavens,  Professor  Henry  made  the  following  modification  of  the  foregoing  arrangement : 
''One  of  the  wires  was  removed,  and  the  other  so  lengthened  at  one  end,  as  to  pass  into  my  study,  and 
thence  through  a  cellar  window  into  an  adjoining  well.  With  every  flash  of  lightning  which  took  place 
in  the  heavens,  vnthin  at  least  a  circle  of  twenty  miles  around  Princeton,  sewing  needles  were  magnetized 
in  the  study  by  the  induced  current  developed  by  the  wire.  Being  led  from  these  results  to  infer,  that 
induced  currents  must  traverse  the  line  of  a  railroad,  I  found  that  sparks  were  seen  at  the  breaks  in 
the  continuity  of  the  rails,  at  every  flash  of  a  distant  thunder-doud.'* 

Professor  Page  gives  the  result  of  one  of  his  experiments,  made  with  a  galvanoscope,  connected  with 
Ae  metallic  roofing  of  the  Patent  Ofiice  building,  containing  an  area  of  twenty-two  thousand  feet  of 
sniikce  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  and  a  plate  of  copper  buried  in  the  earth  a^acent  thereto.  "  I  may 
safely  say  that  the  needle  is  affected  by  a  flash  of  lightning  one  hundred  miles  distant.*' 

In  order  to  exhibit  the  experiments  of  secondary  currents,  and  the  consequent  shocks  and  sparks,  va- 
rions  kinds  of  machines  or  clectrotomes  have  been  invented  for  the  express  purpose  of  breaking  and  re- 
newing the  contact  of  the  ends  of  the  conducting  wires  with  extreme  rapidity.  A  self-acting  electrotome, 
contrived  with  movable  parts,  to  be  operated  by  the  motive  power  of  the  battery  current  itself,  is  now 
manufactored,  for  applying  very  conveniently  a  series  of  intense  shocks  for  medical  purposes. 

The  primary  cnrrent  from  a  galvanic  battery  or  magneto-electri- 
cal machine,  is  propagated  through  coils  of  insulated  or  coated  wire  H^ 
wound  about  the  two  vertical  ends  of  a  bar  of  iron,  bended  to  the 
form  of  the  letter  U,  as  shown  in  the  figure ;  whereby  this  piece  of 
iron  is  converted  into  a  temporaiy  electro-magnet,  whilst  the  cur- 
rent circulates  about  it  Directly  above  the  tops  of  the  prongs  of 
this  temporary  magnet  is  a  piece  of  iron,  serving  as  a  keq^r  or  ar- 
nafure,  sustained  by  a  spring,  which  allows  freedom  of  motion  to  the 
cross-bar  to  descend  in  obedience  to  the  attractive  impulses,  and 
causes  it  to  rise  from  the  ends  or  poles  of  the  U  shaped  bar,  at  the 
moment  the  cnrrent  ceases  to  circulate  about  the  coils.  The  dis- 
tance to  which  the  cross-bar  is  lifted  by  the  spring  above  the  tops  of 
the  ends  or  poles  of  the  electro-magnet,  is  adjusted  by  the  screw  S, 
which  depresses  the  spring  by  the  contact  of  its  lower  end  therewith. 

The  screw  cups  at  one  end  of  the  machine  are  designed  for  receiving  the  conducting  wires  of  the  pri- 
mary current  from  the  battery,  and  are  connected  by  wires  beneath  the  base-board  with  the  ends  of  the 
faral  coils  wound  about  the  bended  iron  bar.  Leaving  the  extremity  of  the  wire  of  the  coils,  the  cur- 
rent flows  beneath  the  base-board  into  the  brass  pillar,  and  through  the  screw  S  and  flexible  spring  to 
the  adjacent  brass  pillar,  to  which  one  end  of  this  spring  is  attachecL  Descending  this  pillar  the  current 
IB  transmitted  by  wires  beneath  the  base-board  to  one  of  the  screw-cups  at  the  end  farthest  from  the 
electro-magnet,  and  thence  through  the  circuit  of  the  arms  of  the  experimenter  or  through  a  connecting 
wire  uniting  the  two  screw-cups  to  the  fourth  cup  a^acent  to  the  electro-magnet,  frpm  whence  it  com- 
pletes its  circnit  to  the  exciting  battery.  By  this  arrangement  the  electric  shocks  are  propagated 
fiom  the  same  wire  which  transmits  the  primaxy  current. 

When  the  connection  with  an  excited  battery  is  formed,  the  current  transmitted  about  the  coils  envi- 
rming  the  \J  shaped  bar  of  iron  converts  this  bar  into  an  electro-magnet.    The  armature  is  instantane- 
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onsly  drawn  down  in  contact  with  the  poles  adjacent  thereto,  depressing  the  flexible  steel  spring  {rom  iti 
pressure  and  contact  with  the  point  of  the  screw  S.  Its  contact  tlierewith  is  thns  broken ;  and  coiue- 
qnently,  the  inrther  circulation  of  the  electric  current  about  the  wire  coils  wound  around  the  poles  of 
the  tl  magnet  is  cut  off.  The  immediate  effect  of  thus  cutting  off  the  current  is  the  cessation  of  farthet 
electro-magnetic  action  on  the  armature ;  which,  on  being  released  from  its  constrained  position  is  tit^ 
upwards  bj  the  action  of  the  flexible  spring,  xmtil  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  end  of  the  screw  S.  Thii 
contact  restores  again  the  circulation  of  the  current,  which,  in  turn,  again  restores  the  electro-magnetic 
action,  and  brings  down  the  armature.  The  separation  of  the  spring  from  contact  with  the  end  of  the 
screw  is  again  produced,  and  ^s  operation  is  repeated  with  such  rapidity  as  to  produce  a  hamming 
sound,  like  that  made  bj  the  rapidlj-vibrating  wings  of  a  bee. 

In  his  *'  Experimental  Researches,**  Professor  Faraday  has  clasofied  the  propagation  of  electro-djns- 
mic  action  under  three  heads  viz :  by  Disruption,  Conduction  and  Convection, 

Considering  that  all  bodies  which  serve  to  propagate  impulses  of  mechanical  force  through  the  me- 
dium of  electric  matter,  represent  simply  pathways  of  electric  currents,  he  has  applied  the  term  blbc- 
TRODE  to  denote  conducting  bodies.  To  that  particular  end  of  the  electrode  at  which  the  current  ii 
supposed  to  enter,  he  has  given  the  name  of  anode,  \nd  the  term  cathode  has  been  similarly  adopted 
by  him  as  a  suitable  term  to  denote  the  point  of  depaiture  of  the  current  from  a  conducting  body.  Bat 
instead  of  the  idea  of  regularly  flowing  currents  from  atom  to  atom,  and  mass  to  mass,  thronghoat  the 
whole  length  of  conducting  wires  and  other  bodies,  it  would  be  preferable  to  adopt  the  idea  of  the  simple 
propagation  and  reception  of  mechanical  impulses  constituting  the  phenomenon  of  polarizatioD,  through 
the  medium  of  the  electric  matter  existing  in  connection  with  groupings  of  atoms,  corresponding  with 
ihe  propagation  of  mechanical  action  by  the  undulatory  waves  of  fluid  water  and  air.  On  the  sorface 
of  quiet  waters  the  waves  may  be  seen  propagating  the  impulses  simultaneously  imparted  to  them  from 
numerous  disturbing  causes,  in  equally  numerous  relative  directions,  the  undulations  crossing  and  re* 
crossing  each  other,  and  even  running  in  opposite  directions,  without  interference.  A  similar  result  oo 
curs  in  the  propagation  of  impulses  through  the  air  in  the  modified  form  of  sounds.  The  electric  waves 
of  polarization  appear  to  be  similarly  propagated  through  the  medium  of  the  perfectly  mobile  electric 
matter  by  the  waves  of  polarization  of  the  atoms  of  the  telegraphic  wires. 

Table  of  severed  tubstances  arranged  in  the  order  of  Iheir  Conducting  Poufers. 

Silver,  Steam,  Cotton, 

Copper,  Rarefied  air.  Feathers, 

Brass,  Oils,  Hair, 

Iron,  Lime,  Wool, 

Platiniun,  India-rubber,  Silk, 

Charcoal,  Siliceous  stones,"^  in  proportion  Diamond, 

Dilute  acids.  Argillaceous,  )     to  hardness.                Glass, 

Solutions  of  salts,  Porcelain,  Wax, 

Metallic  ores.  Baked  wood.  Sulphur, 

Animal  fluids,  Dry  air  and  gases.  Resin, 

Pure  water,  Leather,  Amber, 

Snow,  Diy  paper,  Gum  lac 
Living  vegetables  and  animals, 

CoNVEcnoK.  It  has  been  noticed  that  the  molecules  of  air,  turpentine,  &c.,  on  becoming  polarued 
are  urged  from  the  battery  pole,  thus  propagating  the  electro-dynamic  action  in  the  modified  form  of 
mechanical  movements  of  the  atoms.  These  movements  are  considered  as  wafling  the  electric  matter 
across  a  space  occupied  by  air ;  and  hence  the  term  **  Convective,"  has  been  applied  to  designate  thii 
mode  of  ferriage  of  electric  matter,  instead  of  its  propagation  by  mechanical  action  through  the  me- 
dium of  electric  matter. 

The  term  "  disruptive  "  implies  a  breaking  through,  and  is  figuratively  employed  to  denote  the  doikj 
discharges  of  lightning  or  electric  sparks  through  the  air.  This  mode  of  propagation  is  manifestly  ef- 
fected by  breaJdnff  ikrough  the  fluid  atmospheres  of  all  gaseous  or  aeriform  particles,  as  the  term  durvf- 
live  implies.  The  propagation  of  mechanical  action  through  the  atmosphere  appears  therefore  to  be 
effected  directly  by  displacing  the  particles  in  its  progress,  and  by  opening  a  void  space  therein.  That 
this  result  is  really  produced  by  disruptive  discharges  of  electricity  is  proved  by  tiio  faot  that  sounds 
are  caused  by  the  collapsing  of  the  displaced  air  into  the  void  space  leil  as  an  open  pathway  through  s 
portion  of  transferred  fluid.  Sounds  are  similarly  produced  by  the  collapsing  of  the  air  into  the  void 
space  produced  by  the  action  of  a  whip-lash  in  snapping  it.  The  prolongadon  of  tho  continuous  sound 
of  thunler-peals,  or  of  "rolling  thunder,"  is  ascribable  to  a  diflference  in  the  velocity  of  the  propaga- 
tion of  sound  and  of  electro-dynamic  action.  The  undulations  of  the  aur  advance  with  the  vdocity  of 
only  1180  feet  per  second,  or  a  little  more  than  a  mile  in  five  seconds;  whilst  the  uudulatiotts  of  the 
electric  medium  are  propagated  about  a  million  of  miles  in  the  same  period. 

The  various  expedients  devised  for  the  protection  of  buildings,  and  of  the  occupants  of  them,  from 
injury  by  disruptive  discharges  of  lightning,  are  all  founded  on  the  principle  of  providing  some  mor9 
readily  polarizable  body  than  the  materials  employed  by  masons  and  carpenters  in  the  constmotioQ  of 
edifices. 

*  JJghtnmg  Conductors, — The  first  lightning  conductors  consisted  merely  of  metallic  rods  or  ohams  pro- 
ceeding from  the  highest  point  of  the  building  or  the  ship,  in  a  direct  line  to  the  earth  or  sea ;  but  this  wai 
not  found  in  all  cases  sufficient     Instances  have  occurred  in  which  the  conductors  have  been  fused  oi 

*  Aide  Memoire  to  the  MlUtaiy  Solenoea. 
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ihattered,  and  hence  arose  a  prejudice  against  their  iise,  under  the  idea  that  they  did  more  hahn  thac 
good,  by  inviting  the  destruction  thej  were  intended  to  prevent  An  attentive  examination,  however, 
of  numerous  cases  of  damage  from  bghtning  has  shown  that  the  path  of  discharge  from  the  cloud  to  the 
earth  is  always  in  the  line  of  least  resistance.  This  line  may  not  be  the  shortest  Uueal  distance,  but  it 
is  in  all  cases  the  shortest  electrical  distance ;  that  is,  the  lightning  picks  out  the  best  conductors  in  its 
transit  to  the  earth,  selecting  with  the  nicest  discrimination  metal  cramps  and  fastenings,  and  by  itj 
expansive  power  shattering  and  destroying  inferior  conducting  substances,  such  as  wood,  brick-work, 
and  stone. 
Hie  following  diagrams  from  experiment,  illustrate  tliis  pruiciple  fully : 
Figs.  1182  and  1 1 88.  The  shaded  part  shows  the  direct  track  a  a 
taken,  by  the  electric  fluid  along  a  line  of  metallic  conduction, 
dkre^uxlin^  every  tiling  but  its  own  course.  Fig.  1182  may 
represent  £e  conducting  masses  in  a  building.  Fig.  1183,  the 
passage  of  the  fluid  across  the  bight  of  a  wire-rope,  or  of  a  chain. 
Hence  the  principal  danger  in  using  chain  or  wire  conductors  in 
the  upper  masts  of  shipping,  as  when  these  last  are  lowered  they 
are  apt  to  leaye  the  chain  or  wire-rope  hanging  loosely;  and 
vhen  handling  this  as  a  bight^  the  seaman's  body  becomes  the 
shortest  course  {a'  a\  Fig.  1183)  for  the  electric  action,  on  the  very 
same  principle  that  a  metallic  rod-<K>nductor  of  proper  dimen- 
«ioQs  may  be  passed  through  a  barrel  of  gunpowder  with  perfect 
safety,  though  a  chain  would  ignite  it  at  once. 

To  ffuard  effectually  a  structure  from  the  stroke  of  ligJUning, — 
First :  The  conductor  should  be  of  metal,  and  one  of  the  best  con- 
ducting metals  should  be  selected.  Second :  The  conductor  should 
be  capacious.  Third:  The  conductor  should  consist  of  several 
branches  with  pointed  rods  projecting  freely  into  the  air  from 
distant  summits  of  the  building,  and  connected  by  horizontal 
branches  passing  along  the  ridges,  and  from  these  sending  off 
other  branches  to  the  ground. 

Copper  is  the  best  conductor :  the  rods  should  not  be  less  than 
half  an  inch  diameter,  if  solid ;  three-fourths  of  an  inch  is  preferable,  and  generally  ample.    If  hollow, 
they  may  be  from  1  to  2  inches  in  diameter,  and  about  one-fifth  of  an  inch  tliick. 

if  iron  rods  be  tised,  they  should  not  be  less  than  three-fourths  of  an  inch  diameter  when  solid:-  i] 
hollow,  not  less  than  2  inches  diameter  and  three-tentlis  of  an  inch  thick,  and  jointed. 

The  hollow  conductor  (if  sufficiently  thick  for  stability)  is  better  than  the  solid  rod  of  equal  length 
and  weight,  because  the  metal  should  displa^r  as  much  surface  (in  lateral  dimensions)  as  possible  con- 
sistently with  strength,  to  reduce  the  intensity  of  action  on  surface,  and  heating  effect  m  transverse 
sectional  area ;  but  unnecessary  length  should  oe  avoided. 

The  conductor  should  involve  in  its  course  the  principal  detached  masses  of  metal  in  or  ol<  the  actual 
valla  and  framing  of  the  building  or  ship :  if  not  allowed  this  course  freely,  it  will  be  apt  to  take  it  in 
a  summary  and  violent  manner.    Figs.  1 1 88  to  1 192. 

It  shouM  be  placed  as  close  as  possible  to  the  walls,  <&(x,  which  are  to  be  defended, — not  at  a  distance 
from  them;  ana  should  be  carriea  down  at  once  directly  into  the  ground ;  and  when  below  the  surface, 
it  should  then  divide  into  two  or  more  pointed  branches  aaa^  Fig.  1187,  slanting  away  from  tlie  building. 
If  circumstances  permit,  the  lower  end  should  pass  into  a  well,  or  a  stream,  or  a  drain,  or  at  all  events 
into  earth  that  can  generally  be  kept  moist  from  any  neighboring  gutter.  It  is  a  useless  precaution  to 
pass  oondctora  through  glass  linings  and  holdfasts,  as  has  been  recommended,  since  the  lightning  will 
always  take  the  direct  coiurse  down  the  rod  until  interrupted ;  on  which  last  account  chain  conductors 
ar»  very  inferior  to  those  of  rod,  being  a  series  of  interrupted  conductions  fhwu  which  the  lightning  is 
i^eady  to  turn  aside  at  any  point  of  contact  of  the  links, — ^provided  that  at  such  point  a  freer  and  easier 
line  of  conduction  be  offerea  by  some  neighboring  body  than  wliat  the  chain  itself  affords. 

The  conductor  should  be  attached  to  the  most  prominent  points  of  the  building,  Fig.  1190:  if  its 
length  be  very  considerable,  its  transverse  dimensions  must  be  increased;  and  m  doing  this,  the 
provision  for  a  sufficient  conducting  surffice  insures  that  for  the  heating  effect 

In  ornamental  buildings,  such  as  honorary  columns,  (jbc,  for  the  sake  of  appearance,  the  conductor 
way  pass  down  withinside ;  it  must,  however,  be  firmly  fixed,  and  the  line  of  conduction  made  and  kept 
complete  and  undisturbed. 

In  extensive  ranges  of  buildings,  all  the  most  prominent  points  should  have  long  pointed  rods  pro 
j^ing  frieely  into  Uie  air,  at  least  4  or  5  feet  above  the  building ;  and  the  larger  the  range  the  higher 
they  should  be.     Fig.  1 1 90. 

It  does  not  appear  that  any  single  conductor  hitherto  made  can  insure  beyond  a  horizontal  radius  of 
*0  feet ;  hence,  in  practice,  less  should  be  taken ;  though  a  wider  range  may  be  allowed  if  the  roofs  be 
of  zinc,  lead,  copper,  or  any  other  metal  in  well-connected  sheets ;  or  if  the  ridges  and  hips  only  be  thus 
fiarded,  and  the  whole  well  joined  to  the  conductor,  and  to  iron  gutters  and  pipes,  now  commonly 
nsed,  and  a  fl'ee  passage  be  provided  to  the  ground  at  different  places.  The  points  of  contact  must  w 
nnmeroue«to  reduce  the  heating  effect  (or  chance  of  fire)  at  such  points,  as  the  whole  electric  action  will 
condense  there,  having  still  to  pass  through  them  on  its  way  down.  There  is  no  reason  why  lightning 
eondiictors  should  not  be  painted  or  lacquered. 

In  addition  to  the  diagrams  given  in  Figs.  1184,  1185,  and  1186,  showing  the  construction  of  hollow 
conductors  for  buildings, — those  for  the  protection  of  shipfiing.  Figs.  1189  to  1192,  are  likewise  noticed, 
as  probably  providing  for  the  most  complicated  cases  that  are  likaly  to  occur  in  the  most  estrone  cases 
ooland. 
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Fig.  1184,  the  mode  of  joining  two  lengths  of  copper  tube  a  i  by  means  of  a  double  screw  c  wilh  i 
shouldered  collar  d. 

Fig.  1185,  the  staple  a,  by  which  the  conductor  is  supported  at  the  joints  and  fixed  to  the  wall. 

Fig.  1186,  the  head  of  the  conductor. 

Fig.  1187,  conductor  complete,  showing  the  lower  termination  a aa  as  buried  in  the  ground  or  r* 
ceived  in  water. 

Fig.  1188,  application  of  conductors ;  the  points 
ahcde^  &c.y  connected  by  bands  of  metal  cndt 
e  hj  &c^  into  one  general  whole. 

Fig.  1189,  ships'  conductors,  consisting  of  two 
strips  of  sheet-copper,  from  1*5  to  5  inches 
wide,  and  from  l-8th  to  1-1 6th  inch  thick,  in 
lengUis  of  4  feet  They  are  let  double  into  a 
groove  in  the  mast,  so  as  to  insure  continuity  of 
conduction  by  breaking  joint,  as  shown  in  the 
figure:  tlicse  strips  are  Kept  in  thorough  con- 
tact, and  are  secured  to  the  mast  by  copper  nails, 
6  inches  apart,  in  the  drilled  and  countersunk 
holes  a  a.  The  upper  surface  of  the  upper  piece 
A  A  is  slightly  rounded,  so  as  to  conform  to  the 
surface  of  the  mast  in  transverse  section. 

Fig.  1190,  the  cap  a  b  and  the  hole  6  through 
which  the  moveable  mast  ex  slides,  are  furnished 
with  similar  plates ;  these  are  led  from  the  square 
hole  at  a,  by  which  the  cap  a  6  is  fixed  to  the 
head  of  the  mast  D,  into  the  round  hole  at  b; 
and  there  is  a  lining  of  copper  in  this  part  of  the 
hole  next  to  the  conductor  at  6,  by  which  the 
metallic  line  is  continued  to  the  next  mast  D. 

Figs.  1191,  1192,  the  bolts  abode f,  passing 
tlirough  the  ship,  and  in  wliich  the  general  line 
of  conduction  terminates,  are  clenched  upon  me- 
tallic rings  and  plates,  in  connection  with  the 
Qopper  sheathing ;  and  there  are  additional  bands        ^ 
win,  Fig.  1191, leading  from  the  fore-mast  and  -T^ 
mizen-mast  directly  to  the  stem  or  stem  under  ^ 
the  decks;  other  bands  ^A,  Fig.  1192,  traverse 
the  beams,  and  they  all  terminate  in  the  sea  by 
bolts  clenched  on  the  copper  sheathing.      Fig. 
1192  is  a  section  suited  to  the  beams  abaft  each 
mast 

Eleetrtcify  applied  (u  a  moving  power, — The  operation  of  voltaic  electricity  in  magnetizing  irocand 
the  disappearance  of  the  excited  magnetism  directly  its  action  Is  suspended,  or  nearly  ao,  has  furoislied 
a  means  of  obtaining  to  a  certain  extent  a  considerable  moving  force  applicable  to  the  purposes  of  mt- 
chinery. 

Mr.  Cook,  of  Saratoga,  made  an  interesting  exhibition  of  an  electro^magnetic  maohbe,  in  the  veax 
1838,  in  Barclay  street,  New  York,  The  whole  apparatus  was  of  the  most  simple  construction,  con- 
sisting of  two  sets  of  magnets,  one  revolving  within  the  other.  The  external  magnets  being  excited  hj 
the  fluid  generated  by  the  action  of  an  ordinary  galvanic  batteiy,  while  the  polarity  of  each  magnet  ^u 
constantly  and  regularly  changing,  a  perfectly  uniform  motion  was  communicated  to  the  cylinder,  which 
might  be  increased  indefinitely  as  additional  force  is  applied.  The  machine  was  thirty  inches  in  diame- 
ter, and  contained  seventy-eight  magnets,  each  weighing  four  pounds.  The  machine,  in  full  opcnttion, 
made  eighty  revolutions  per  minute— considerably  more  than  can  be  obtained  by  the  force  of  one  man. 

Professor  Jacobi,  of  St  Petersburg,  by^eans  of  an  engine  on  this  principle,  succeeded,  in  the  year* 
1838  and  1839,  in  propelling  a  boat  upon  the  Neva  at  the  rate  of  4  miles  an  hour.  This  boat  was  28 
feet  in  length,  about  7  feet  wide,  and  drew  nearly  3  feet  watisr.  It  contained  10  persons ;  the  engine 
was  worked  by  a  voltaic  battery  of  64  pairs  of  platinum  plates,  excited  with  nitric  and  gulpbnric  acid, 
and  propelled  the  vessel  through  the  medium  of  paddle-wheels. 

A  lai^  Electro-magnetic  Locomodve  Engine  was  constructed  by  Mr.  Davidson,  and  tried  on  the  Edin- 
burgh and  Glasgow  xtdlway,  the  account  of  which,  with  drawings,  was  published  in  the  Practical  Me- 
chanics' and  Engineers*  Magazine,  for  November,  1842.  The  carriage  was  16  feet  long  and  6  feet 
broad,  and  weighed  above  5  tons,  including  the  apparatus  of  batteries,  magnets,  &c.  This  Electro- 
magnetic Locomotive  was  propelled  by  means  of  electricity  with  a  velocity  of  only  about  4  miles  per 
hour. 

Professor  Page,  in  his  lectures  before  the  Smithsonian  Institntion,  exhibited  a  bar  of  iron  weighing 
one  hundred  and  sixty  pounds,  which  was  made  to  spring  up  by  magnetic  action,  and  to  move  rapidly 
up  and  dowa  The  force  operating  on  this  bar,  he  stated,  averaged  three  hundred  poundtj  through  ten 
inches  of  its  motion.  He  then  exhibited  his  engine  of  between  four  and  five  horse- power,  (operated  by 
a  battery  contained  within  a  space  of  three  cubic  feet,)  with  two  feet  stroke,  the  whole  weighing  about 
one  ton.  It  made  80  strokes  per  minute,  whilst  driving  a  circular  saw  ten  inches  in  diameter,  sawing  np 
boards  into  laths.  He  has  since  experimented  vrith  a  locomotive  engine  on  the  Washington  railroad. 
The  engine  was  propelled  at  the  average  rate  of  ten  or  twelve  miles  in  an  hour.  Many  other  experi* 
menti  have  been  made,  but  as  yet  no  machine  hat  been  produced  oractically  usefdt 
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Amongst  other  applications  of  electricity  to  useful  purposes,  the  application  of  magneto-electrical 
ictioD  in  arresting  the  oscillations  of  the  compass-card  on  board  ship  is  not  the  least  important  Elec- 
trical currents  are  excited  in  non-magnetic  metals,  such  as  copper,  zinc,  <&c.,  when  placed  near  a  magnet 
m  motion,  or  when  themselres  set  in  motion  near  a  magnet ;  and  these  currents  so  tend  to  arrest  the 
motion,  that  if  an  ordinary  magnetic  needle  be  caused  to  oscillate  'nithin  a  ring  of  copper,  the  amplitude 
of  the  oscillations  rapidly  dimmishes,  and  the  needle  is  speedily  reduced  to  rest  On  this  principle,  the 
common  compass-card  employed  at  sea  is  placed  within  a  dense  ring  of  copper, — ^the  poles  or  extremi- 
ties o!  the  magnet  being  near  the  interior  of  tiie  rinj» ;  this,  with  some  valuaole  and  judicious  improve- 
ments in  the  construction  and  mounting  of  the  needle,  so  fetters  the  vibrations,  that  even  although  the 
iiBtniment  be  extremely  sensible  of  the  least  motion,  and  of  the  action  of  the  magnetic  force  of  the  earth, 
yet  the  oompass-card  is  found  steady  in  the  heaviest  sea,  and  under  the  violent  motion  of  steamboats 
▼hen  straggling  with  a  gale. 

For  former  and  still  more  important  applications  of  electricity  to  the  improvement  of  the  arts,  and 
the  conveniences  of  life,  see  the  following  articles :  also,  Blasting  and  Telegraph. 

ELECTRIC  LIGHT.  The  improvements  in  the  construction  of  galvanic  batteries  consist  m  making 
them  on  what  is  termed  the  "perfluent"  system  of  supply  and  discharge,  to  contradistinguish  it  from  the 
"percolating^  system,  which  has  recently  come  into  extensive  use.  According  to  the  percolating 
system,  the  liqmd  employed  (usually  sulphuric  acid)  is  supplied  to  and  discharged  from  each  of  the 
cells  of  the  oattery,  m  separate  and  distinct  streams  or  series  of  drops ;  the  liquid,  as  it  becomes 
exhausted,  though  not  entirely  so,  dropping  out  through  an  orifice  in  the  bottom  of  the  cell,  and  being 
then  allowed  to  run  to  waste,  and  the  place  of  the  discharged  liquid  being  supplied  by  fresh  drops 
descending  from  above  into  each  cell.  But,  according  to  the  new  system,  the  liquid  is  supplied  in  one 
stream  only,  which  passes  continuously  through  the  entire  series  of  cells,  entering  by  the  first  cell  of  the 
series,  and  passing  off  through  the  last  No  diminution  of  electric  intensity  is  observed  to  take  place  in 
the  perfloent  battery,  from  bringing  the  cells  into  communication  with  one  another,  owing  to  the 
dreuitoos  course  which  the  fluid  is  made  to  take  between  cell  and  cell  In  proportion,  of  course,  as  the 
duration  of  the  transit  through  each  cell  is  shortened,  the  chance  must  be  proportionallv  lessened  of 
each  portion  of  the  liquid  coming  into  contact  with  the  acting  metal  or  element  in  that  cell ;  yet,  at>  no 
drop  of  the  fresh  liquid  supplied  to  the  battery  can  make  its  way  to  the  final  discharge  outlet  without 
going  through  the  wliole  or  the  cells,  what  it  misses  in  the  first  cell,  it  is  sure  to  encounter  in  one  or 
other  of  the  remaining  cells.  The  cells  last  in  order  of  a  perfluent  battery  necessarily  act  less  power- 
fiiUy  than  the  earlier  cells  of  the  series;  as,  for  example,  the  last  six  cells  of  a  series  as  compared  with 
the  first  six.  The  diminution  of  power,  that  is  to  say,  the  quantity  of  electricity  which  the  cells  are 
capaUe  of  circulating,  does  not  appear,  however,  to  follow  exactly  in  the  ratio  of  the  strength  of  the 
exciting  liquids ;  for  the  difference  in  power  between  the  middle  and  initial  cells  of  a  Series  is  propor- 
tionalljr  not  so  great  as  the  difference  oetwecn  the  middle  and  the  terminal  cells.  When  it  is  desirable 
to  obtain  intensity  in  the  electric  current  rather  than  great  quantity,  the  terminal  cells  should  be  made 
about  equal  to  the  quantitative  power  of  the  others,  by  uniting  the  -similar  conducting  wires  of  several 
cells  together,  and  using  them  as  if  proceeding  from  one  cell  'Dius,  as  it  would  be  tec^ically  expressed, 
the  last  three  cells  in  a  fifteen-cell  battery  (say  the  15th,  14th,  and  13th)  might  be  connected  for  quantity, 
and  the  two  next  preceding  paurs  (say  the  12th  and  11th,  and  10th  and  9th)  be  connected  also  for 
quantity,  and  the  first  eight  ceUs  might  be  worked  singly,  in  the  usual  manner  of  a  series.  But,  how- 
ever great  may  be  the  d^erences  in  power  between  the  initial,  middle,  and  terminal  cells  of  a  series  in 
each  cell,  regarded  by  itself  apart  from  the  others,  the  degree  of  exhaustion,  and  consequently  of  electric 
action,  is  always  very  nearly  uniform  throughout  every  part  of  the  cell. 

The  details  of  a  littery  constructed  on  this  perfluent  principle  are  represented  in  Figs.  1246, 1246, 
1247,  and  1248  of  the  drawings  annexed.  Fig.  1245  is  a  view  of  the  battery,  as  seen  from  above ;  Fig. 
1246  is  a  vertical  longitudinal  section;  Fig.  1247  is  a  view  of  the  trough  from  beneath;  and  Fig.  1248 
M  a  vertical  cross-section.  A  is  a  wooden  trough,  the  parts  of  which  are  firmly  bolted  together ;  a  a  are 
■late  partitions,  the  edges  of  which  fit  closely  into  the  sides  and  bottom  of  the  trough,  and  are  about 
tvo  and  a  half  inches  apart ;  b  b  are  thicker  partitions  of  wood,  which  are  inserted  at  short  intervals,  say 
fveiy  six  cellai,  and  maoe  &st  to  the  sides  by  screws  and  nuts ;  c  c*  are  two  parallel  rows  of  holes  made 
in  the  bottoms  of  the  cells,  two  in  each ;  d  d}  are  two  corresponding  rows  of  wooden  covers,  which  are 
niade  fast  to  the  bottom  of  the  trough,  Fig.  1247,  one  widemeath  each  adjoining  pair  of  holes, 
as  tf  ^  or  tf*  c\  with  the  exception  of  the  two  end  ones,  which  cover  one  cell  only ;  «  is  a  groove  cut  out 
in  the  upper  surface  of  each  cover,  and  made  just  of  width  enough  to  embrace  two  of  the  cell  holes, 
as  ctf  or  c*  <?*,  and  so  establish  a  channel  of  communication  between  them ;  ^is  an  aperture  made  in  the 
bottom  of  the  end  cover  of  the  series  of  holes ;  d  and  f\  similar  apertures  in  the  bottom  of  the  opposite 
^  of  the  same  series  of  holes,  into  each  of  which  apertures  there  is  inserted  a  piece  of  copper  tubing, 
to  which  there  is  attached  one  end  of  a  flexible  hose,  g  or  g\  (made  of  vulcanized  ca<iUtchouc,  gutta 
pCTcha,  or  any  other  suitable  substance  or  combination  of  sutotances,)  which  terminates  at  the  other  end 
m  a  funnel  h  or  A'  /  and  %  V  are  eye-bolts  affixed  to  the  ends  of  the  trough  on  the  outside,  which 
respectively  sustain  in  an  upright  position  the  funnels  h  and  A',  there  being  a  slit  or  opening  in  the  eye 
of  such  bolt,  to  admit  the  neck  of  the  funnel  The  whole  of  the  inside  of  the  trough  is  well  coated  with 
marine  glue. 

The  mode  of  operation  with  this  apparatus  is  as  follows :  The  liquid  is  poured  in  at  the  funnel  A,  and 
p*»€9  into  the  first  cell  through  the  hole  o  of  that  cell ;  from  the  first  cell  it  goes  out  through  the  hole  « 
mto  tlie  fin«t  of  the  grooved  covers  of  the  series  d^  whence  it  flows  into  the  second  cell  through  the 
hole  <^  of  that  cell ;  from  tiie  second  cell  it  next  passes  through  the  hole  e  of  that  cell  into  the  second  of 
the  grooved  covers  of  the  series  d;  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  series,  (as  indicated  by  the  arrows  in 
Fig^l245,)  wheo  it  discharges  itself  through  Uie  flexible  hose  g"  and  h'  into  a  receiving  vessel  K 

The  arrangement  Just  described  is,  however,  chiefly  suitable  for  those  batteries  which  use  but  one  sort 
of  exciting  liquid,  but  m  batteries  where  two  fluids  are  used  it  may  be  expedient  to  adopt  the  modifi* 
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cation  of  the  perfluent  system  represented  in  Figs.  1249  to  1254.  The  internal  cells  in  this  case  a» 
supposed  to  be  made  of  earthenware  or  some  otlier  porous  material  Fig.  1249  is  a  side  view  of  one  oi 
these  cells,  and  Fig.  1250  a  vertical  section  across  the  middle.  A  hole  Q  is  made  in  the  bottom  of  this 
cell,  and  into  this  hole  a  varnished  copper  tube  r,  witli  a  collar  and  washer  of  vulcanized  caoutchouc  at 
top,  is  dropped  The  tube  is  pulled  tightly  down  upon  the  washer,  in  order  to  prevent  any  of  the  liquid 
c*«caping  between  the  washer  and  the  bottom  of  the  cell  Or,  instead  of  this  arrangement,  one  of  th« 
escription  represented  in  Figs.  1251  and  1252  may  be  substituted.    S  is  a  cradle  which  is  cemented  oi 
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CO  the  under  end  of  the  cell  by  marine  glue,  and  encloses  it  completely.  The  tube  r  is  screwed  on  lo 
the  bottom  of  this  cradle,  and  through  it  up  to  the  hole  in  the  cell  In  both  cases  the  tube  has  an  ejrti 
iperture  w  cut  transversely  through  it,  and  termumtes  at  its  under  end  in  a  solid  Bcrew-pomt  lue 
trough  for  tlie  reception  of  porous  cells  of  this  description  b  made  in  the  manner  represented  in  Figs. 
1253  and  1254;  the  former  being  a  transverse  vertical  section  of  the  trough  through  the  centre  of  one  oi 
the  cells,  and  the  latter  a  longitudinal  vertical  section.  Q  is  the  in*emal  porous  cell,  and  Y  the  imc  plaW 
suspended  therein.    X  X  are  the  phites  of  negati'^e  surfiice,  say  lopper,  pkced  outside  of  the  powui 
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•elL  Z Z Z  are  the  sides  and  bottom  of  the  trough,  the  spaces  mm  between  which  and  the  porous  cell 
fonn  the  external  cell,  which  contains  the  second  fluid,  (say  sul^thate  of  copper.)  A*  is  an  open  channel 
fat  the  discbarge  of  the  second  fluid,  which  runs  along  the  outside  of  one  wall  of  the  trough,  near  to  the 
top,  and  communicates  by  lateral  apertures  />/)  in  the  wall,  with  the  spaces  inside  m  m,  appropriated  to 
that  fluid,  y  is  a  grooved  or  channelled  under-cover,  which  extends  along  the  bottom  of  the  trough 
from  end  to  end,  and  comes  immediately  under  the  line  of  holes  in  the  porous  cells  Q.  The  lower  end 
0/  the  tnbe  r,  which  is  attached  as  aforesaid  to  the  bottom  of  each  porous  cell,  and  enclosed  by  the 
cradle,  is  passed  downwards  through  an  orifice  in  the  bottom  of  the  trough,  and  also  through  another 
orifice  in  toe  bottom  of  the  under-cover  Y,  till  the  oval  aperture  w  in  the  tube  coincides  with  the  groove  t 
io  the  bottom  of  V;  so  that  when  the  whole  of  the  cells  are  fixed  in  their  places,  the  channel  t  forms 
through  the  medium  of  the  apertures  to  10  a  conm^on  channel  of  communication  between  all  the  cells. 
U  ii  a  nut  which  takes  on  to  the  end  of  the  solid  screw-point  of  the  tube  r,  and  by  turning  which 
the  parts  S,  r,  V,  and  Z  are  all  screwed  tightly  together.  For  the  sake  of  greater  security  against 
leab^  and  against  the  intermixture  of  one  of  the  fluids  with  the  other,  washers  of  vulcanized 
caootdioiic  are  inserted  between  the  crade  S  and  the  bottom  of  the  trough,  and  between  the  bottom  of 
the  grooved  channel  V  and  the  shoulder  of  the  nut  U.  £  is  a  second  under-cover  which  runs  parallel 
to  V,  (on  one  or  either  side  of  it;)  the  groove  «,  in  which  the  second  cover  communicates  by  a  series  of 
boles  nn  with  the  external  cells  above,  containing  the  second  fluid,  serves  as  a  common  channel  through 
which  these  cells  may  be  supplied  from  a  flexible  hose.  The  second  fluid  is,  after  passing  through  the 
•ztemal  cells,  discharged  from  the  end  of  the  channel  A*. 

The  perfluent  system  may  be  also  carried  into  efiect  by  employing  siphons  instead  of  the  grooved 
nnder-coFers  dd',  V,  and  E,  before  described,  to  transmit  the  liquid  from  cell  to  cell  successively,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  1255,  which  represents  two  adjacent  cells  of  a  battery.  The  long  end  A  of  the  siphon 
d^cends  to  near  the  bottom  of  one  cell,  in  order  that  it  may  carry  over  the  densest  portion  of  the  hquid 
ihermf  and  deliver  it  through  the  short  end  B  into  the  next  celL  Or,  if  the  liquid  employed  is  of  such  a 
nature  that  it  becomes  lighter  as  it  becomes  exhausted,  (sulphate  of  copper,  for  instance,)  then  the  legs 
of  the  siphon  are  reversed,  the  liquid  entering  it  by  the  short  end,  and  being  carried  over  by  the 
long  end 

Part  of  the  invention  consists  in  attaching  to  all  galvanic  batteries  in  which  a  gradual  change  of  liquicT 
M  required,  an  equilibrated  hydraulic  cistern  and  graduated  meter,  such  as  represented  in  Figs.  1256  and 
1257.  A  is  a  cask,  closed  at  top,  so  as  to  prevent  the  action  of  the  atmospheric  pressure  en  the  surface 
of  the  liquid  contained  in  it ;  and  b  is  an  orifice  near  to  the  bottom,  which  opens  into  a  small  outer 
ostem  c.  This  arrangement  ensures  that  the  liquid  flowing  through  any  channel  from  the  little  cistern  e 
will  always  flow  at  the  same  rate,  whether  the  cistern  be  full  or  nearly  empty.  From  this  little  cistern 
a  loose  piece  of  viflcanized  caoutchouc  tubing  d  proceeds,  and  is  connected  with  the  glass  tube  «,  from 
which  i3  suspended  the  meter  /,  havins^  a  small  hole  at  the  bottom,  so  that  the  rate  of  flow  out  of  this 
hole  is  indicated  by  the  height  at  which  the  surface  of  the  liquid  stands.  The  meter  is  graduated  to 
onits,  which  shows  the  amount  of  flow  requisite  to  supply  the  chemical  action  which  is  goin^  on  in  the 
batlCTy  when  the  electric  current  is  cbrculating  at  a  rate  indicated  by  corresponding  units  on  uie  galvan- 
ometer described  in  Fig.  1258,  which  is  included  in  the  cuxniit  The  meter,  with  its  tube  d^  is  suspended 
60  as  to  enable  the  rate  of  flow  to  be  adjusted  bv  hanging  it  at  an  altered  level  in  relation  to  the  cistern, 
according  as  the  galvanometer  may  indicate  to  be  necessary.  The  parts  d  e  form  in  iact  a  siphon,  which 
coly  requires  to  be  filled  with  liquid  when  the  apparatus  is  first  set  in  action,  after  the  cistern  is 
charged.    The  liquid  issuing  from  the  meter  is  received  by  a  funnel  A,  or  otherwise  led  to  the  battery. 

Also  the  employment  in  galvanic  batteries,  having  copper  or  mercury  for  the  negative  element,  of  a 
liquid  anmlgam  of  zinc  and  mercury,  enclosed  in  a  b^  or  case  of  lawn  or  horse-hair  doth, 


„ ^, - -„ •  doth,  or  any  other 

finelt  reticulated  £&bric,  but  not  made  of  metal,  which  allows  of  the  acid  passing  freely  through  its 
meshes  to  act  on  the  bottom  and  sides  of  the  zinc  amalgam,  while  the  bag  or  case  retains  the  amalgam 
itself 

Again,  the  employment  of  lead  as  the  p<>6itive  element  in  galvanic  batteries,  (instead  of  the  zinc 
which  is  now  commonly  used,)  combined  with  a  solution  of  nitric  acid  or  of  acetic  add,  in  some  one  or 
other  of  the  &irms  beat  calculated  to  act  on  the  lead. 

^e  new  galvanometer  is  such  that  it  can  be  made  a  permanent  adjunct  to,  or  part  of  the  battery,  so 
as  to  be  always  indicating  what  amoimt  of  electricity  is  circulating  when  any  sort  of  duty  is  being 
performed  by  it>  and  the  weights  of  materials  combming  or  used  per  minute  at  any  particular  time. 
^  improv^  ^vanometer  consists  of  a  thick  piece  of  insulated  copper  wire  A  wound  round  a  wooden 
or  brass  cylindncal  centre,  fitted  with  ends  C  C.  One  end  of  this  coil  is  in  metallic  connection  with  the 
I^tive  or  negative  pole  of  the  battery,  and  the  other  extremity  is  placed  in  connection  with  the  part  of 
the  lamR  (or  other  piece  of  mechanism  for  actuating  which  the  battery  is  used,)  which  would  receive 
^  conductor  from  the  said  pole  of  the  battery.    In  the  hollow  cylindrical  centre  of  the  coil  there  is 

eed  a  rod  of  soft  iron  d^  as  shown  in  the  figure,  which  moves  loosely  up  and  down  in  it,  and  is  pro- 
ed  by  a  short  brass  stem  or  index  e,  A  graduated  scale /is  fixed  to,  and  rises  from,  the  upper  end 
of  the  coil,  so  as  to  show  the  height  at  which  the  electric  influence  causes  the  index  to  stano.  The 
graduations  are  represented  in  the  figure  as  marked  on  a  glass  tube,  within  which  the  index  and  rod  d 
»lide.  lliese  graouations  are  so  made  as  to  indicate  the  number  of  grains  of  pure  zinc  consumed  per 
minute  in  each  cell  of  the  galvanic  series,  the  current  produced  by  which  causes  the  index  to  stand  at 
^ch  such  division  of  the  sode.  Any  galvanometer  of  this  kind  can  be  graduated  from  a  standard  one. 
Ihe  standard  can  be  graduated  by  ascertaining  experimentally  the  weight  of  zinc  consumed  per  minute, 
^  a  less  tedious  process  is  to  graduate  it  from  a  Petrie's  Galvanometer,  which  indicates  all  the  required 
units  of  electricity  and  then:  flections,  by  means  of  weights ;  the  accuracy  of  that  instrument  being  first 
tested  by  one  sucn  direct  experiment  on  the  zinc  consumed.  This  improved  galvanometer  may  be  made 
of  1  shorter  and  thicker  wire,  making  fewer  coils,  if  the  iron  rod  b  partially  counterpoised  by  a  spring 
•r  weights,  ot  bydrostaMcally  with  mercury. 
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FiffSL  1259  and  1260  are  representations  of  a  lamp  embodying  this  improvement.  Hie  skeletal  of 
this  lamp  is  composed  of  a  foundation-plate  of  wood  A,  a  sole-plate  B  of  brass,  firmlj  connected  by 
pillars  0  and  a  three4egged  stand  E  rising  rertically  from  the  sole-plate  B,  the  feet  of  which  are 
fastened  to  B  by  nuto  beneath,  but  insulated  by  circular  washers  of  dry  nard  wood  (of  the  form  skown 
in  section  t ;'.)  A  hole  is  bored  vertically  down  through  the  centre  of  the 
top  of  the  stand  K,  into  which  hale  the  upper  electrode  N  is  fixed  by  three  '360. 

metal  wedges  jambed  into  key-ways  or  channels,  sloping  upwards  and  ^    ^ 

outwards,  so  as  to  keep  the  inner  faces  of  the  wed^s  parallel  to  the  yl^^        V^ 

central  ^is.    A  glass  shade  is  fixed  to  the  sole-plate  B  so  as  to  cover  K.       /y®  I  ®x\ 

H  G  is  a  shafl  which  slides  vertically  into  the  centnd  axis  of  the  lamp,      //        JLb, L      >\ 

through  holes  in  A  and  B,  and  has  a  socket  at  top  wliich  carries  tlie  lower    \  \       j^ 

electrode  M.  The  lower  part  G  is  cut  with  teeth  wliich  work  into  a 
pmion  F,  which  turns  on  a  spindle  in  fixed  supports.  A  barrel  F'  is 
attached  to  the  pinion  F,  and  a  weight  W  is  suspended  by  a  string  which 
passes  round  F'  and  is  fixed  to  it,  so  as  to  counterpoise  the  weight  of  H  G. 
On  the  spindle  of  the  pinion  F  is  fixed  a  wheel  E,  naving  square  teeth.  A 
lever  T  turns  looselv  on  the  same  spindle  as  a  fulcrum,  and  carries  a 
double  pawl  U  V,  which  turns  on  a  pm  which  projects  from  the  side  of  T, 
so  that  this  pawl  U  V  can  lock  into  the  teeth  of  the  wheel  £  in  either 
direction.  A  lon^  horixontal  lever  Q  passes  over  this  pawl  from  a  jomt  or  fulcrum  a,  and  this  lever 
carries  a  light  spring  or  tongue  /  close  beneath  it,  the  end  of  which  is  kept  from  springing  away  from 
the  lever  by  resting  in  a  step  in  a  little  stirrup  or  fork  d^  which  is  attached  to.  the  lever  Q,  and  embraces 
the  wheel  E  and  the  end  V  of  the  pawl.  The  pawl  and  its  lever  T  are  kept  in  a  state  of  slow  vibration 
from  side  to  side  by  means  of  a  crank  S,  which  works  in  a  fork  at  the  end  of  T,  the  crank  S  b^tng  made 
to  revolve  by  an  ordinary  train  of  wheel-work,  furnished  with  an  escapement  or  fly-wheel  A*,  and  driTcn 
by  spring  power  or  weights.  When  the  lever  Q  is  turned  a  little  downwards  its  tongue  /  presses  V  into 
the  teeth  of  the  wheel  E,  and  the  vibratory  motion  of  T  causes  V  to  drive  the  wheel  round,  notth  by 
notch.  The  wheel  does  not  follow  the  pawl  in  its  back  motion  at  every  stroke,  for  this  is  better  ensuretl 
by  having  a  spring  n  (Fig.  1260)  fixed  to  A,  and  pressing  against  the  side  of  G.  This  motion  of  the 
wheel  causes  the  pinion  to  elevate  the  rack  G  slowly,  so  as  to  rabe  its  electrode  M  towards  N.  But 
when  the  lever  Q  is  raised  or  turned  upwards,  the  notch  in  the  stirrup  lifts  the  tongue  /  off  V,  and 
allows  IT,  the  heaviest  end  of  the  pawl,  to  drop  into  the  teeth  of  the  wheel  E.  This  drives  it  round  in  a 
contrary  direction,  so  as  to  lower  the  rack  G  and  draw  its  electrode  M  further  from  N.  Whenever  the 
lever  Q  is  raised,  ^'q  lower  step  in  the  stirrup  d  catches  tlie  sides  of  V  and  draws  it  (V)  up  out  of  the  teeth 
of  the  wheel,  in  case  V  should  have  become  jambed  or  liitched  in  the  teeth,  so  that  the  counter-weight 
of  U  might  be  unable  to  release  it  The  means  by  which  the  end  of  the  lever  Q  is  raised  or  lowered 
are  these :  R  is  a  regulator  coil,  one  end  of  its  wire  is  connected  with  the  binding-screw  e,  and  the  other 
end,  L,  is  brought  up  and  fixed  in  contact  with  K  An  iron  rod  0  moves  freely  up  and  down  in  the 
central  hole  of  the  coil,  and  is  prolonged  upwards  by  a  stem  of  wood  p,  by  which  it  nirngs  to  the  end  oi 
the  lever  Q  in  the  manner  shown  in  Figs.  1259  and  1260.  The  roa  O  passes  through  a  hole  in  the 
centre  of  a  cup  y,  which  screws  into  the  bottom  of  the  coil-case.  Around  0  there  is  a  circular  weight  X 
which  rests  on  a  small  step  in  0  when  0  is  raised.  When  0  sinks  below  its  medium  position  it  is  left 
behind,  resting  on  the  edge  or  rim  of  v.  The  object  of  this  arrangement  is,  that  wlien  0  is  actuated  by 
a  force  equal  to  its  own  weight,  addecl  to  half  tlie  weight  of  X,  then  it  will  have  a  tendency  to  return  to 
its  medium  position,  with  a  force  of  half  the  weight  of  X,  whether  it  be  raised  liigher  or  sunk  lower  than 
that  position.  The  mode  of  action  is  as  follows :  Tlie  end  of  the  negative  wire  from  the  battery  is  set 
in  tlie  binding-screw  /,  and  is  conducted  thence  by  a  metal  connection  to  the  supports  of  the  spmdie  of 
the  pmion,  and  to  the  spring  ?k  The  current  passes  throug^h  these  into  the  rack ;  thence  to  the  lower 
electrode  M,  from  which  it  passes  to  the  upper  one,  N,  producing  the  light  between  them.  From  N  it 
proceeds  through  the  stana  K  to  the  wire  L,  of  the  regulator ;  thence  to  the  clamp  e,  which  is  in  con- 
nection with  the  other  end  of  the  regulator  wire,  and  into  which  the  positive  wire  fix?m  the  battery  is 
clamped  to  complete  the  electric  circuit  The  current,  in  passing  through  the  regulator,  tends  to  raise 
the  iron  centre  0,  which  being  connected  to  the  lever  Q,  is  coimterpoised  by  the  weight  W*,  which 
screws  along  an  extension  of  the  lever  beyond  the  fulcrum  a.  To  put  the  lamp  into  adjustment,  the 
driving  geer  being  wound  up,  and  the  battery  being  in  a  state  of  activity  fit  for  the  permanent  action 
intended  to  produce  the  light,  and  its  wires  connected  with  e  and  /,  as  described,  the  lever  Q  is  raised 
by  hand  until  the  electrodes  have  separated  to  the  greatest  extent  compatible  with  obtaining  a  perma 
nent  light  from  them.  The  screwed  weight  W*  is  turned  backwards  or  forwards  until  it  keeps  0 
balanced,  just  so  as  not  to  sink  below  its  medium  position,  when  the  electrodes  are  separated  as  afore- 
said. When  in  this  position,  the  shoulder  of  0  touches  the  weight  X,  which  is  resting  on  the  rim  of  y. 
The  lever  Q  carries  a  little  projecting  piece  or  catch  ^,  which  meets  the  bent  arms  attadied  to  the  crank- 
spindle  S,  and  thus  arrests  the  motion  of  the  crank,  when  the  lever  lies  so  that  O  is  in  its  medium 
position ;  but  whenever  it  rises  above  or  sinks  below  that  point,  the  catch  g  allows  A  A  to  pass  beneath 
or  over  it  accordingly,  so  that  the  crank  can  revolve  freely  and  work  the  ratchet  U  V. 

A  front  view  of  a  lamp  on  this  plan  is  given  in  Fig.  1261,  and  a  side  or  edge  view  in  Fig.  1262,  A' 
is  tlie  dl^k,  which,  as  shown  in  section,  Fig.  1262,  resembles  in  its  form  two  cones,  placed  base  to  base, 
BO  that  there  is  always  one  sharp  or  feather-edge  in  sight  of  the  negative  electrode,  which  is  of  the 
ordinary  single-cone  form.  B*  is  the  scraper ;  B*  is  a  frame  which  carries  the  shaft  C*,  to  which  the 
disk  electrode  A*  is  attached.  D'  and  E*  are  a  bevelled  wheel  and  pinion,  which  geer  into  one  another, 
the  latter  being  fixed  to  the  shaft  G*.  At  the  bottom  of  this  shaft  there  is  another  wheel  H",  to  which 
the  clock-work  or  other  apparatus  for  giving  motion  is  attached.  The  slrnft  G*  may  be  insulated  in 
viirious  ways,  either  by  the  interposition  of  plates  of  ivory  or  wood,  J  K,  screwed  together,  or  by  gutta^ 
perclia  or  india-rubber  rings. 
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To  increase  the  temperature  of  the  metallic  electrode  A\  the  operator  sometimes  passes  the  metallic 
tukiers  B  B  through  a  block  of  glass  D  D  D,  or  some  other  similar  bad  conductor  of  heat,  as  repre- 
KDted  in  Fig.  1263,  so  that  the  heat  and  radiant  light  may  be  deyeloped  with  as  little  loss  of  the  former 
as  possible  bj  radiation. 

Aneleration  of  a  small  iridium  bracket  lamp  is  given  in  Figs.  1264  and  1265.  A*  is  the  electrode 
of  iridium,  which  is  fused  on  or  otherwise  filled  to  two  pieces  of  platinum  B  B,  which  are  fixed  into  two 
copper  or  other  metallic  holders  C  0.  Tliese  holders  are  insulated  by  means  of  ivory,  wood,  or  vul- 
ciuuzed  india-rubber  washers  D  D,  or  some  other  suitable  non-conducting  substances,  so  as  to  prevent 
contact  with  the  bottom  metal  plate  of  the  lamp  R  To  one  of  the  metallic  holders  a  copper  wire  a\ 
passing  through  the  hollow  tube  B\  is  connected  with  one  pole  of  the  battery,  and  the  electric  circuit  is 
completed,  and  the  current  made  to  pass  through  the  brass- work  of  the  lamp  to  the  electrode,  by  turn- 
ing tbe  ivory  knob  X,  which  is  attached  to  a  screw-shank  Z,  making  a  metallic  conmiunication  with  the 
other  iiolder.  W  T  is  a  ring  of  brass,  which  is  screwed  into  the  bottom  of  the  lamp.  A  glass  shade, 
of  my  shape  or  form,  may  be  placed  on  the  plate  R 

fig.  1266  reivesents  a  triple  electrode  suspending-lamp.  A  A  A  ore  three  ivory  knobs,  with  metallic 
shanks,  for  making  the  necessary  conmiunication,  as  before  described. 

An  apparatus  embodying  the  chief  of  these  arrangements  is  represented  in  Fig.  1267.  The  parts  in 
this  apparatus  which  are  similar  to  those  m  the  permanent  light  apparatus.  Figs.  1259  and  1260,  before 
described,  are  indicated  by  similar  letters.  A  helix  coil  of  insulated  copper  wire  A,  is  employed  for  the 
porpose  of  producing  the  prime-moving  force  which  actuates  the  sliding  shaft  which  holds  the  electrode. 
This  helix  is  fixed  to  the  bottom  of  the  framework  C  C  C".  A  cylinder  of  soft  iron,  B,  moves  freely  up 
and  down  in  it ;  to  the  top  of  B  is  fixed  the  rack  E,  which  slides  through  the  hole  at  c",  and  carries  the 
electrode  M,  fixed  in  a  socket,  so  that  this  shaft  can  move  the  electrode  M  to  or  from  the  lower  end  of 
the  electrode  N,  which  is  fixed  in  the  top  of  the  tripod  K  by  wedges  or  screws.    K  is  fixed  and  fur- 
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Bfched  in  the  same  manner  as  that  shown  in  Fig.  1259,  and  before  described.  The  weight  of  the  sliaft 
BE  is  rather  overbalanced  by  the  weight  Q,  which  is  attached  by  a  string  passing  over  a  pulley  R  to  B. 
A  pinion  F  works  into  the  rack  E,  and  fits  it  loosely  with  a  back  lash  of  about  a  tentli  of  an  inch.  The 
pinioQ  F  is  connected  with  an  ordinary  train  of  multiplying  wheel-work  (concealed  behind  the  brass 
plate  c'")  and  terminating  by  any  well-known  sort  of  fly  or  escapement  motion  of  such  kind,  UiatF  Y 
^11  be  prevented  from  revolving  quickly,  but  will  at  the  same  time  yield  with  a  slow  motion  to  any 
S'ight  force  fit)m  the  rack  E,  so  as  to  prevent  the  rack  E  from  moving  up  or  down  too  quickly.  The 
^ati?e  wire  from  the  galvanic  battery  is  connected  with  one  end  of  the  helix  coil  A,  and  tlie  other  end 
of  it  is  soldered  to  the  brass  case,  so  that  the  current  passes  through  the  helix  wire  to  its  case,  and 
thence  by  means  of  the  springs  D  which  are  fixed  to  the  case,  and  are  in  contact  witli  tlie  iron  cylinder 
B,  np  the  shaft  D  E,  to  the  electrode  M,  whence  it  flows  through  N,  down  K,  and  returns  to  the  positive 
pole  of  the  battery,  by  means  of  the  wire  y.  But  when  the  current  thus  passes  the  helix,  A  causes  the 
shaft  B  to  be  drawn  downwards,  which  motion  separates  the  two  electrodes  M  N,  and  light  is  evolved 
oitil  the  elecb-odes  become  too  far  separated,  when  the  current  suddenly  ceases,  the  light  becomes  ex- 
^inguieheA,  and  the  heUx  ceases  to  draw  B  •[ownwards,  when  the  weight  Q  begins  to  draw  it  upwards 
^stdQ,  until  the  electrodes  touch  one  another,  whereby  the  electric  current  is  re-established,  and  the  light 
»  repeated  as  before. 

The  apparatus  which  has  been  described.  Fig.  1267,  may  be  modified  in  mariner  following:  Fix  a 
regulating  coil  with  a  properly  weighted  iron  centre,  <fcc.,  just  like  that  described  in  Fig.  1259,  (at  R,  <x 
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p,  Zj  y.)  This  coil  is  fixed  to  e,  Fi^.  1267,  and  its  wire  is  permanently  included  in  the  electric  cmreiii' 
and  O,  instead  of  P,  moving  a  ratdiet  Y  V ;  when  it  drops,  it  pesses  a  spring  or  lever  in  coonectioi 
with  the  negative  wire  from  the  battery  in  contact  with  the  shaft  B,  so  that  most  of  the  electric  current 
passes  from  the  ne^^ative  wire  through  the  lever  to  B  direct,  and  B  is  no  longer  drawn  down  by  the 
action  of  A,  but  begins  to  rise  by  the  force  of  the  weight  Q,  which  in  this  modification  of  the  apparato. 
is  made  to  overbalance  the  shaft  as  it  does  in  Fig.  1207. 

The  apparatus  employed,  Fig.  1267,  in  any  of  the  preceding  modifications  may  be  made  to  act  b) 
substitutmg  the  arrangement  shown  in  Fig.  1268,  for  the  parts  A  and  B,  which  gives  a  greater  moving 
power,  and  allows  the  electrode  shaft  to  move  through  a  long  space  not  limited  by  the  length  of  the 
coil  A.  A^  Fig.  1268,  is  a  helix  coil,  similar  in  construction  to  A,  but  difiering  in  iorm,  as  is  indicateu 
in  the  sectional  view,  Fig.  1268.  A  short  hollow  cylinder  B'  is  substituted  for  B ;  a  brass  rod  B"  (or  a 
bar  *'  feather  edged,"  for  the  sake  of  lightness)  passes  freely  through  B',  and  ratchet  teeth  are  cot  in  it 
as  shown,  by  which  a  spring  ratchet  g  suspends  B',  in  the  position  shown  in  the  engraving.  An  end  H, 
which  screws  on  to  the  top  of  the  central  tube  of  the  coil  A,  carries  the  conducting  spnngs  D  D,  and  ■ 
guides  the  shaft  B" ;  when  ^e  shaft  B''  rises  (carrying  B'  with  it)  it  brings  the  projecting  end  of  the 
ratchet  a  against  the  slanting  side  of  H,  the  pressure  of  which  pushes  the  ratchet  out  of  the  teeth  and 
lets  B'  descend  for  the  space  of  one  notch  or  tooth,  so  that  B'  is  always  ready  when  the  cuirent  in  A' 
acts  to  draw  the  shaft  B'  a  fraction  of  an  inch  lower,  and  yet  does  not  prevent  the  shaft  from  graduaUr 
moving  upwards  to  any  extent  to  supply  the  waste  of  the  electrode,  while  B'  never  follows  the  shah 
higher  than  H. 

The  helix  coil  last  described,  Fig.  1268,  may  have  its  action  on  B'  augmented  by  making  certain 
parts  of  the  case  in  which  the  coil  is  wound,  to  be  of  soft  iron  in  place  of  brass,  as  shown  by  the  section 
of  the  case  in  Fig.  1269,  the  parts  marked  a  being  iron,  and  those  b  brass. 

An  electro-magnet  may  be  used  in  place  of  the  helix  coil  surrounding  the  moving  piece  of  iron  B'; 
the  poles  of  the  electro-magnet  being  presented  obliquely  or  directly  beneath  B*,  the  form  being  altered 
so  as  to  be  the  better  suited  to  be  attracted  by  both  poles  of  the  electro-magnet. 

Reflectors  may  be  adapted  to  electric  lighthouse  lamps  as  well  as  to  electric  lamps  of  all  sorts. 

The  intensity  of  the  electric  current  (whatever  may  be  the  nature  of  the  lamp  or  apparatus  used  for 
producing  the  light)  is  eflfected  by  including  in  the  electric  circuit  a  lon^  coil  of  insulated  copper  ribbon 
wound  in  an  iron  case,  as  shown  in  section.  Fig.  1270,  and  part  side  new  with  cover  removed  at  Fi^ 
1271.  The  coil  may  be  made  in  pieces  separately  wound  on,  and  their  ends  joined  in  succession,  the 
two  extreme  ends  A  0  of  the  first  and  last  coils  being  made  to  pass  through  the  holes  n  9  in  the  case 
A  hollow  cylinder  of  u*on,  or  a  number  of  bits  of  flat  iron  bar  ff\  are  placed  around  the  coil  like  the 
staves  of  a  cask,  and  are  held  together  by  elastic  bands  of  vulcanized  caoutchouc  A  good  proportioo 
for  the  substance  of  the  coil  is  one-hundredth  of  a  square  inch  of  copper  in  section  to  every  40  yards  ol 
length.  The  ends  of  each  coil  are  held  from  slipping  back  or  unwmding,  while  the  next  coil  is  being 
wound,  by  being  bent  round  and  backwards  over  a  pin  K  K^  screwed  into  the  side  of  the  iron  case. 
The  numbers  annexed  to  the  arrows  indicate  the  succession  of  the  different  portions  of  the  coil  on  which 
thc^  are  placed.  The  letters  ABODE  indicate  the  commencement  of  each  of  the  coils,  and  abcdt 
their  several  terminations. 

The  solid  electrodes  employed  in  electric  lamps  in  supporting  tubes,  are  represented  in  Figs.  1272, 
1273,  and  1274.  A  tube  e,  serves  to  guard  the  electrodes,  to  hold  them  steady,  and  to  conduct  the 
electricity  freely  up  to  the  top  part  of  the  electrode, 
the  current  bein^  passed  into  tue  tube  through  the  sole- 
nlate  c'\  which  is  put  in  metallic  connection  with  the 
negative  wire.  D"  JO"  (Figs.  1272, 1273,  and  1274)  are 
spring  conductors  (they  may  be  of  iron)  fixed  on  the 
tube  e,  the  tips  of  which  embrace  the  electrode  near  the 
point  where  the  light  is  developed.  The  electricity  has 
by  this  means  a  free  passage  from  the  tube  into  the 
electrode.  The  tube  may  be  fixed  mechanically  to  the 
framework  c  c",  and  yet  insulated  electrically  from  it, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  1273,  by  means  of  collars  of  dry  hard 
wood  z  Zy  on  the  same  principle  as  the  legs  of  tne  up- 
per electrode-stand  K,  are  insulated  from  the  sole- 
plate  c". 

The  electrode  may  be  composed  of  many  pieces 
slightly  jomed  together,  end  to  end,  and  placed  in  a 
tube,  Fig.  1274,  of  any  required  length.  To  obviate 
the  necessity  of  joining  the  parts  firmly,  the  following 
arrangement.  Fig.  1274,  has  been  contrived,  wherein 
the  electrodes  need  never  be  drawn  backwards  in  the 
tube :  c"  is  a  piece  of  the  supporting  framework  of  the 
lamp,  made  for  the  purpose  of  holding  the  tube  steady. 

Th6  tube  has  a  free  sliding  motion  for  a  short  space,  that  is,  upwards,  until  the  nut  /  touches  the  undei 
side  of  z*,  and  downwards,  imtil  the  collar  /'  touches  the  upper  side  of  «*,  or  rather  until  it  t^mches  the 
part  7  which  rests  on  «*.  The  weight  of  the  tube  is  nearly  counterpoised  by  the  elasticity  of  the  spring 
q\  which  is  attached  to  an  arm  projecting  from  the  tube,  as  shown,  and  has  an  arm  q  fixed  to  its  other 
end,  the  further  end  <7  being  forked  so  as  to  embrace  the  tube,  and  to  rest  the  pressure  of  the  sjmti^ 
upon  the  top  of  z*.  The  weight  of  the  tube  being  thus  supported,  it  rises  with  the  electrode,  when  it  is 
pushed  upwards  by  E*,  imtil  /  touches  «*,  and  after  that  the  electrode  rises  by  passing  through  the  tube. 

The  parts  of  the  fixed  supports  c  and  c"y  through  which  the  tube  passes,  may  be  msulated  from  the 
rest  of  the  framework  by  collars  of  wood,  as  represented  by  2*  and  r. 
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TTie  following  are  improved  modes  of  preparing  the  materials  for  electrodes :  take  the  powder  o! 
niioQS  carbonaceous  matters,  which  make  electrodes  of  different  qualities  as  to  illuminating  power  and 
resistance  to  abrasion  by  the  electric  current  The  materials  preferred  are ;  first,  plumbago  powder, 
haTing  its  iron,  <&c,  extracted  by  washing  and  warming  in  adds ;  second,  lamp-black ;  third,  charcoal 
powder  of  sundry  kinds  of  wood ;  fourth,  the  powder  of  the  carbonaceous  concrete  which  becomes  de- 
piosited  in  ^  retorts ;  or,  fifth,  grains  of  thb  latter  substance  sifted  so  as  to  obtain  a  somewhat  uniform 
axe  of  giaio :  any  one  of  these  materials  mixed  with  a  quantity  of  brown  sugar,  in  such  proportions 
as  are  requisite  to  form  a  free  paste  with  the  powder  when  the  mixture  is  melted  by  heat,  a  much 
laner  proportion  beinf  sometimes  employed  for  makmg  the  product  cohere  better.  This  mixture  is 
mdted  and  boiled  (without  water)  until  it  becomes  stiff;  it  is  tnen  pressed  (while  hot)  into  iron  moulds 
of  suitable  shapes,  the  inside  bein?  line^^th  paper,  or  chalk,  or  plaster  of  Paris,  to  prevent  the  mixture 
fiom  adhering  to  the  mould,  and  to  form  a  porous  envelone  throudi  which  the  gases,  <fec,  can  slowly 
escape.  The  moulds  have  numerous  small  crevices  or  holes  for  the  purpose  of  letting  the  gases  and 
steam  escape  from  the  material  when  baked.  The  moulds  when  charged  and  closed  tightly  are  heated 
Tery  gradually,  so  as  to  allow  sufficient  time  for  drying  and  dispelling  the  ^es  without  their  destroy- 
ing thie  compactoess  of  the  material    When  a  red  heat  is  thus  obttuned,  it  is  after  a  time  allowed  to 
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subside,  when  the  contents  of  the  moulds  are 
carefully  taken  ojit  and  placed  upright  in  a 
crucible,  which  is  filled  with  sand  luted  down 
and  gradually  raised  to  a  white  heat  At 
this  hi^h  temperature  they  may  be  kept  for 
some  time,  to  give  tliem  greater  mechanical 
hardness  and  strength ;  they  are  then  covered 
up  and  allowed  to  cool  gently,  and  being 
cleaned  if  they  retain  a  coating  of  any  other 
substance,  they  are  put  into  dose-fitting  tin 
cases  for  use. 

ELEOTRIO  CLOCK  Fig.  m5  is  a  view 
of  the  electric  dock  in  the  telegraph  office  of 
the  Eastern  Counties  Railway,  £ng.  C  Z  are 
plates  of  copper  and  zinc  buried  in  the  earth 
(with  a  quantity  of  coke)  a  depth  of  nine  feet ; 
this  is  termed  an  earth  battery  It  is  compu- 
ted that  the  electricity  derived  from  the  earth 
with  the  two  plates  is  sufficient  to  -^rk  thirty 
clocks,  and  will  last  a  number  of  years  witli- 
out  being  disturbed ;  E  E  the  pendulum,  made 
of  wood,  to  the  lower  end  of  which  is  fastened 
a  coil  of  wire  enclosed  in  a  brass  case  F ;  A  A 
are  two  permanent  magnets ;  B  the  balance 
weight  for  regulating  the  pendulum ;  M  M  a 
stand  supporting  N  a  steel  spring  by  which 
the  pendulum  is  suspended;  K  a  spring  to 
whiai  the  wire  coming  fi"om  z  is  attached; 
V  a  piece  of  wood  for  insulating  the  wire 
from  the  stand  ;  A  h  two  small  pieces  of 
wood;  a  two  metal  pins  passing  through 
the  wood  A  A,  one  of  the  pins  t  is  joined  to  a 
brass  plate,  the  other  pin  has  a  small  gold 
head,  brought  level  with  a  piece  of  agate  S; 
n  the  break  for  making  and  oreaking  the  con- 
tact ;  R  two  arms  projecting  fix)m  the  pendu- 
lum; jpT)  brackets  supporting  hh;  suppose 
the  pendulum  is  set  in  motion  by  movmg  it 
to  the  left,  one  of  the  arms  R  would  be 
brought  in  contact  with  the  break,  pushing 
the  point  which  did  rest  on  the  agate  S  on  to 
the  metal  <,  the  other  end  of  the  break  would 
still  rest  on  the  brass  plate ;  the  ciurent  of 
electridty  would  then  pass  from  z  up  the 
wire  (as  indicated  by  the  arrows)  to  the 
spring  K,  (down  one  of  the  wires  at  the  back 
of  the  pendulum  shown  dotted,)  through  the 
coil  in  box  F  up  the  other  wire  to  spnng  N, 
then  down  the  wire  to  pin  t  along  tlie  break 
to  lie  other  pin,  and  terminating  at  C,  the 
circuit  would  then  be  complete ;  when  in  the 
position  described,  the  coil  F  would  become 
a  magnet,  and  be  attracted  back  by  the  mag- 
net A,  the  other  arm  would  then  push  the 
break  on  Uie  agate,  the  pendulum  would  tlicn 
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(all  back  again,  making  the  contact,  thus  a  constant  motion  of  the  pendulum  is  kept  up.  To  oompleti 
the  clock,  a  few  wheels  are  necessary  for  the  proper  working  of  the  hour,  minute,  imd  secoDd  hands. 

ELECTRO-METALLURGY.  Electro-metallurgy,  depending  essentially  on  galvanic  agency,  is  gub- 
ject  to  the  operation  of  the  same  principles,  and  governed  by  the  same  laws  hiid  down  in  tlie  books 
which  treat  of  galvanism  and  galvanic  batteries  f  the  successful  reduction,  therefore,  of  the  metaUi 
must  depend  entirely  upon  a  thorough  knowledge  of  galvanism,  and  galvanic  apparatus. 

Independently,  however,  of  these  general  galvanic  properties,  there  are  certom  particular  ones  apper 
taiuing  either  to  the  different  metals,  or  to  the  different  quahtes  of  the  same  metak,  which  have  to  b« 
considered  in  detail,  as  well  as  the  apparatus  to  be  employed  for  precipitations. 

The  substance  heat  adapted  for  the  complete  separation  of  the  solutions,  in  a  single-cell  apparatus,  ia 
animal  membrane.  Of  this  there  are  various  kinds ;  bladders  of  different  textures,  Uie  lining  membrane 
of  the  intestine  of  the  ox,  fine  gold-beaters'  skin,  or  bladders  of  various  animals  may  be  used.  Animal 
membrane  separates  solutions  better  than  any  other  diaphragm,  but)  for  most  purposes,  it  affords  too 
much  resistance  to  the  passage  of  the  current  Brown  paper,  and  cartridge-paper,  are  frequentiv  of 
value  for  the  electro-metallurgist,  and  they  last  for  a  considerable  period  wimout  renewal  Of  late, 
earthenware  tubes  have  been  very  extensively  employed. 

The  following  is  the  order  in  which  different  sul)stances  stand  with  regard  to  their  capabilities  ni 
admitting  the  passage  of  electricity : 


Brown  paper. 
Thin  plaster  of  Paris, 
Porous  earthenware. 
Gold-beaters'  skin, 


Bladders  of  various  thickness, 
Thick  plaster  of  Paris, 
Capillary  tube. 
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Of  the  various  forms  of  apparatus,  which  may  be  used  for  the  precipitation  of  the  metals,  the  most 
simple  is  that  having  a  porous  earthenware  tube,  to  contain  the  acia  and  zinc,  whilst  the  negative  nietal, 
which  is  usually  a  mould,  is  placed  externally  to  this,  and  connected  by  a  piece  of  wire  to  the  zinc  Thus, 
for  instance,  take  a  pound  pot.  Fig.  1276,  and  half  fill  it  with  a  solution  of  sulphate  of 
copper,  S ;  in  this,  place  the  eortliSn  vessel  P,  with  the  dilute  acid  A  and  zinc  Z,  and  this 
constitutes  the  whole  of  the  present  form  of  apparatus ;  for,  when  we  desire  to  moke  on 
electro-medallion,  it  is  only  necessary  to  place  one  or  more  casts  in  the  outer  vessel  m  m 
connected  by  a  wire  with  the  zinc,  and  then  action  will  immediately  commence.  Any 
number  of  moulds  may  be  placed  in  the  outer  vessel,  provided  th«y  can  radiate  to  the 
zinc  Saturation  of  the  hquid  may  be  preserved  by  suspending  some  of  the  salt  hi  a 
linen  bag  ov§r  the  mould.    This  form  is  objectionable,  because  the  salt  of  zinc  sp 


passes  thmugh  to  the  outer  vessel ;  but  it  has  the  advantage  of  allowing  the  mould  to  be 
placed  vertii^y,  in  which  position  it  is  much  less  liable  to  have  particles  of  dust  settling 
upon  it  There  is  no  Umit  to  the  size  of  this  outer  vessel ;  for  a  water-butt,  a  tank,  or 
even  a  lake  naturally  impregnated  with  sulphate  of  copper,  would  answer. 

There  is  another  form,  where  bladder  takes  the  place  of  the  earthen  vessel,  and  where 
the  position  of  the  cast  is  horizontal.  Here,  the  outer  vessel.  Fig.  1277,  which  is  sqinire,  is 
made  of  wood,  coated  internally  with  cement ;  on  one  part  of  the  edge  of  which,  a  piece 
of  brass  b  is  fixed  in  which  are  two  holes,  one  for  connection  with  the  wire  of  the  cast  »i,  the  other  with 
that  of  the  zinc  In  the  interior  of  the  trough,  a  moveable  shelf  of  mahogany  is  placed,  on  which  is 
supported  a  glass  containing  a  zinc  plate  Z  and  crystals  of  sul- 
pliate  of  copper  to  be  dissolved.  The  glass  has  a  piece  of  blad- 
der tied  over  the  rim,  and  this  forms  an  outer  vessel  similar  to 
tlie  porous  tube  in  the  former  apparatus.  It>  in  like  manner, 
oontabs  the  acid  and  zmc ;  the  latter  being  connected  by  a 
screw  to  a  wire,  in  such  a  way  that  it  con  be  readily  removed. 

In  every  single-cell  apparatus,  the  solution  of  metallic  salt 
should  be  maintained  in  the  reqmred  degree  of  concentration, 
by  keeping  some  crystals  of  the  salt  undissolved  in  the  solu- 
tion. If  these  crystals  are  allowed  to  sink  to  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel,  they  will  not  answer  the  intended  purpose  of  maintain- 
mg  a  saturated  solution;  for  the  portions  of  the  fluid  which 
have  been  deprived  of  tlieir  metoluc  salt  rise  to  the  surface,  whilst  the  saturated  parts  remain  in  con- 
tact with  the  crystals  at  the  bottom,  thus  preventing  their  solution.  Tliis  difficulty  may,  however,  be 
readily  overcome,  by  placing  the  crystals  to  be  dissolved  in  a  little  bag,  on  a  shelf  at  the  top  of  the 
liqmd,  by  which  means  the  saturation  of  the  fluid  will  be  ensured. 

The  only  circumstance  to  be  observed  is,  that  the  zinc  be  equidistant  at  every  place  from  the  metal 
on  which  the  reduction  of  the  new  metal  is  to  be  effected,  so  that  the  deposito  may  be  everywhere 
equally  thick. 

There  are  other  metals  besides  zinc  and  iron  that  might  be  used  to  generate  electricity :  thus,  lead 
will  reduce  copper,  silver,  gold,  and  various  other  metals.  When  it  is  employed  for  electro-metallur- 
giail  experiments  we  must  form  a  soluble  salt,  of  which  the  acetate  and  nitrate  are  most  conspicuoua. 
If  we  use  nitrate  of  potash  in  the  outer  side  with  the  lead,  and  a  solution  of  metallic  salt,  say  of  copper, 
in  the  inner  side,  with  the  negative  plate,  the  reduction  will  take  place.  It  is  vain  to  attempt  to  reduce 
a  sulphate  by  this  salt,  for  the  sulphate  of  lead  is  absolutely  insoluble.  Its  equivalent  number  is  very 
high,  one  hundred  and  four  of  lead  being  equal  to  thirty-two  of  zinc,  which  is  one  serious  objection  to 
its  use. 

Tin  may  be  used  to  generate  electricity,  it  being  soluble  in  muriatic,  sulphuric,  acetic,  oxalic  acids 
Ac  It  has  a  feeble  force,  requires  a  large  plate,  and  thin  porous  tube.  It  is  best  used  with  dilute  sul- 
pkunc  acid  on  one  side,  and  the  metallic  salt^  which  should  be  a  sulphate,  on  the  other.     It  reduc«f 
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wreral  metals,,  but,  imfortimately,  has  a  high  combining  number,  requiring  fiftv-eight  grains  to  generate 
18  mach  power  as  thirty-two  grains  of  zinc 

A  solution  of  a  salt  of  copper  is  to  be  placed  in  a  convenient  vessel,  Fi^.  1278,  and  the  object  N,  on 
which  the  precipitation  is  to  take  place,  is  to  be  connected  with  the  zinc  of  the  battery  Z,  whilst  a  piece 
of  sheet  copper  is  connected  with  the  silver  S.  As  soon  as  action  commences,  water  is  decomposed, 
oiygen  passes  to  the  copper  pole  and  oxydizes  it,  and  the  hydrogen  passes  to  the  negative  plate.  Whilst 
the  decomposition  is  takmg  place,  oxide  of  copper  is  passing  to  the  negative  pole,  and  tne  acid  to  the 
poative  pole ;  the  hydrogen  reduces  the  oride  of  copper  at  the  negative  plate,  whUst  the  acid  combines 
vHh  oxiae  of  copper  at  we  positive  end,  and  thus  the  saturation  is  contiu«i»d 


12T8. 


1279. 


A  series  of  precipitating  troughs,  arranged  like  a  compound  battery,  may  be  employed  occasionally 
with  only  one  battery.  In  this  case,  we  should  have  one  generating  cell  in  the  battery,  and  six,  eight, 
or  ten  decomposition  cells;  therefore,  by  the  fundamental  laws  to  which  the  action  of  tne  galvanic  fluid 
is  obedient,  we  should  have  six,  eight,  or  ten  equivalents  of  metal  reduced  for  one  equivalent  of  zinc. 
Theoretically,  this  apparatus,  Fig.  1279,  exceeds  every  other  in  economy — practically,  it  has  not  been  so 
much  employed  as  it  ought  to  be,  particularly  in  tlie  reduction  of  plain  copper  plates.  The  galvanic  su- 
ries  is  made'by  alternating  the  txfttal  C  to  be  dissolved  with  the  object  m  to  receive  the  precipitate,  the 
last  mould  being  joined  to  the  zinc  Z  of  the  battery,  and  the  last  copper  with  the  silver  S ;  the  positive 
plates  should  be  large,  and  the  liquid  rendered  as  conducting^  as  possible  to  lessen  resistance.  It  is  im- 
portant in  this  apparatus  that  every  positive  and  negative  plate  should  possess  nearly  the  same  surface, 
and  the  solution  tne  same  strength,  in  order  that"  the  metal  of  the  same  quality  should  be  reduced  in 
eachoelL 

Deicr'tption  of  Fig.  1280. — A,  the  battery  cell, 
extending  downwards  2  feet  under  the  floor,  and 
terminating  in  a  point,  in  which  a  stop-cock  is 
fixed,  to  draw  off  the  saturttted  solution  of  sul- 
pliate  of  zinc,  which  is  formed  there.  The  bot- 
tom i3  reached  by  a  trap-door  and  steps. 

B,  the  decomposing  trough,  resting  on  a  keel, 
which,  for  tlie  purpose  of  agitating  uie  solution, 
enables  a  rocxing  motion  to  be  given  to  the 
trough,  by  means  of  a  coupling  shaft  a  connected 
witli  the  truck  6  on  which  the  trough  is  moved 

to  anv  part  of  the  room,  for  cleaning  or  changing 

the  plate. 
C  C,  conductors  from  the  battery  plates,  each 

formed  of  five  lengths  of  copper  wire  1-1 0th  of  an 

inch  in  diameter,  twisted  together,  and  covered 

with  water-proof  tape,  the  one  leading  to  the  pos- 
itive or  dissolving  plate  r,  the  other  to  the  nega- 
tive or  receiving  plate  d^  the  latter  being  placed 

on  a  board,  with  small  feet  or  wedges,  to  keep  it 

at  the  proper  distance  from,  and  parallel  to,  the 

positive  plate. 
D,  a  water-tight  box  containing  a  solution  of 

sulphuric  acid  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  4  water, 

bf  which  the  battery  cell  (having  been  originally 

coarged  witli  solution  of  the  requisite  strengtfi, 

1  to  30)  is  constantly  supplied  witn  renewed  acid, 

Ihrough  a  lead  pipe  «  which  extends  downwards 

into  the  cell  about  2  feet,  and  is  turned  horizon- 
tally so  as  to  cause  a  circulating  movement  in  the 

solution.    The  box  is  provided  with  a  float  /  to 

indicate  the  height  of  the  acid  solution  in  it,  and 

the  quantity  wmch  has  passed  into  the  battery. 
In  Fig.  1280  the  acid  box  is  placed  near  the 

wttery  cell  for  the  sake  of  bringing  it  within  the 

fliargin  lines.    It  is  :  early  close  to  the  ceiling,  in 
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realitj,  so  as  to  afibrd  by  its  height  a  coDsideraUe  force  to  the  solutioo  issomg  finom  the  pipe,  tb«t  i 
maj  circulate  freelj  aroood  the  battery  plates. 

For  want  of  height  in  this  Figure,  it  Ims  also  been  necessaiy  to  omit  a  beam  which  passes  along  the 
Fide  of  the  room  nearly  dose  to  the  ceiling,  on  whidi  a  small  carriage  and  pnllej  trayel,  for  the  purpose 
of  raising  the  plates  and  moving  them  to  any  part  of  the  battery  range. 

£,  a  gasometer,  or  gas  collector,  funned  of  thin  copper,  suspended  by  the  wires  ff  and  the  cord  A^irhidi 
pa<«es  over  the  |]ulleys  »  » t,  and  terminates  in  a  counterpoise  Ir,  intended  to  balance  in  pcut  the  collector, 
which  is  placed  mimediately  over  the  plates  in  the  battery,  and  dips  into  the  edntioo.  It  is  fumijthed 
with  a  stopKXMrk  /,  through  which  the  gas  passes  by  the  flexible  tabe  m  and  craper  pipe  n  to  a  gas  meter  o. 

F  G,  levers — the  former,  F,  being  attached  to  the  plug  of  the  stop-cock,  having  at  ooe  e^  a  weight 
p  and  at  the  other  a  diain  q  fastened  to  the  battery  cell ;  the  latter,  G,  turning  in  the  same  centre,  and 
Drought  by  a  screw  r  at  one  end  into  contact  with  the  under  part  of  the  iiwmer,  F,  and  kept  in  coo- 
tact  with  it  by  the  pressing  of  the  weight  p.  To  its  other  end  a  small  block  of  wood  <  is  attaoied,  dip 
ping  into  a  waste-Doz  t,  and  acting  as  a  weight  when  the  box  t  is  empty,  and  as  a  float  when  the  box 
IS  filled  by  overflow  frc«n  the  battery  celL 

H  J,  levcTR,  drawn  downwards  by  the  weight  of  the  collector,  with  which  they  are  connected  by  the 
cord  u.  The  former,  H,  turns  on  a  pivot  at  the  end  of  the  latter,  having  at  its  other  end  a  cord  canymg 
a  weight  v  which  acts  in  the  same  manner  as  < ;  the  latter,  I,  canying,  as  before  mentioned,  the  lever  U 
at  one  end,  and  having  at  the  other  end  a  spring  w  screwed  to  it>  fitxn  whidi  a  wire,  passing  througli 
the  lever,  descends  to  the  valve  z  for  the  purpose  of  raising  the  valve  suddenly,  being  nrst  closed  upoo 
the  lever,  until  the  adhesion  of  the  valve  to  its  seat  is  overcome,  when  the  spring  returns  to  its  former 
position  with  a  jerk,  carrying  up  the  valve,  and  opening  the  aperture  at  once  to  its  greatest  extent 

K,  a  lever  fixed  to  the  bottom  of  the  box  D,  having  at  one  end  a  email  hole  throu^  which  the  cord  / 
passes,  until  checked  by  a  knob  y,  when  the  other  end  rises  and  lifts  a  valve  z  in  the  bottom  of  the  box  t 
Workinn  of  the  apparatut. — Tbe  operation  proceeds  in  the  following  manner.  The  aperture  of  the 
stop-cock  Tmust  be  so  adjusted  by  the  screw  r  as  to  allow  the  gas  evolved  from  the  plates  of  the  bat* 
tery  to  escape  at  the  same  rate  as  that  at  which  it  is  generated,  allowing  a  slight  excess  to  resist  the 
uncounterpoised  portion  of  the  weight  of  the  collector,  or  its  tendency  to  sink  down.  Then,  when  the 
quantity  evolved  is  ^eater  than  can  pass  through  the  aperture,  the  collector  will  ascend  till  the  lever 
F  is  restrained  by  ue  chain  o,  when  the  aperture  will  be  enlarged  till  equivalent  to  the  quantity 
evolved.  On  the  contrary,  when  the  quantity  evolved  is  less  than  that  for  which  the  adjustment  has 
been  made,  the  collector  will  descend  and  pull  down  the  levers  H  and  I ;  the  weight «  will  resist  the 
end  of  the  lever  H,  and  the  end  of  the  lever  I  carrying  the  spring  w  will  rise,  and  with  it  ihib  valve  x  d 
the  acid  cistern,  with  ajerk ;  a  quantity  of  the  strong  acid  solution  will  then  rush  into  the  battery  cell 
by  the  pipe  e,  with  sufficient  force  to  circulate  round  the  plates,  displacing  a  portion  of  the  lighter  or 
less  add  solution,  which  will  run  off  by  the  overflow  pipe  o  into  the  box  t,  whici  thus  becomes  a  meas- 
ure of  the  quantivy  of  acid  thrown  into  the  cell  When  the  lever  H  then  becomes  released  from  the 
weight  of  the  float  v,  the  add  valve  x  preponderates,  falls  ioto  its  seat,  and  stops  the  supply.  At  the 
same  time,  the  lever  G  of  the  collector  is  also  released  by  ^e  floating  of  the  weight  2,  and  the  aperture 
of  the  stop-cock  completely  dosed  by  the  weight  p.  llie  gas  collector  in  this  condition  rises  rapidly, 
till  the  knob  y  comes  into  contact  with  the  lever  X,  when  the  valve  z  opens,  and  the  solution  m  the 
waste-box  i  runs  into  a  vessel  placed  for  its  reception,  where  its  defidency  of  acid  is  supplied,  and  it 
again  returned  to  the  cistern  D.  The  waste-box  t  being  emptied,  the  floats  «  and  v  agam  descend  to 
the  bottom  of  the  box  «,  carrying  down  the  lever  G,  by  which  the  aperture  of  the  stop-cock  is  opened, 
and  the  apparatus  is  again  in  a  position  to  throw  in  a  greater  supply  of  add,  if  the  energy  of  the  bat- 
tery is  not  suffident  to  evolve  the  quantity  of  hydrogen  for  which  tlie  aperture  has  been  a^usted.  Thus 
the  povoer  of  the  battery  depends  on  the  stop-cock,  "^ose  normal  position  is  adjusted  in  the  first  instance 
to  the  required  openness  by  the  screw  r;  and  the  state  of  its  working  is  ascertained  by  the  quantities 
of  ^3  wluch  pass  through  the  meter  in  equal  times. 

The  voltaic  deposite  of  metal  may  take  place  upon  any  conductmg  substance,  which  is  capable  of 
acting  the  part  of  the  negative  metal,  in  the  arrangement.  The  laws  which  relate  to  this,  are  the  same 
which  regulate,  in  a  similar  manner,  tlie  plates  of  3ie  battery.  The  deposite  may  be  effected  upon  most 
metals,  except  the  earthy  and  alkaline,  and  upon  any  alloy  or  compound  of  them.  It  may,  likewise, 
take  place  upon  charcoal  and  plumbago. 

The  following  is  a  short  list  of  substances  which  may  be  used  to  receive  the  deposite  of  metal 

Carbon  i  ^^  ^^  metallic  solutions,  add, 

(         neutral,  or  alkaline. 

Platinum do.  do.  do. 

Gold do.  do.  do 


Palladium do.  do.  do. 

Silver  (  In  aU  alkaline,  in  all  but  the 

I     preceding,  saline  and  add. 

Copper  do.  do.  do. 

NotKnetallic  substances. 


-^ ,  ( In  all  alkaline,  in  all  but  tht 

(    preceding,  saline  and  add. 

Bismuth do.  da  da 

Antimony  do.  da  da 

Tin do.  da  da 

Iron do,  da  da 

21mc In  some  alkaline         d«^ 


Sealing-wax  In  all  saline  or  acid  solutions;  not  in  alkaline. 

White  wax da  do.  do. 

Beeswax  and  rosin  do.  do.  da 

Stearins  do.  do.  do. 

Spermaceti do.  do.  do. 

Plaster  of  Paris,  prepared do.  da  da 

Some  animal  substances do.  do.  da 

Most  vegetable  substances  ....  do.  da  do 
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Xow  by  the  preceding  table  \rc  perceive  that  some  substances  may  be  immersed  in  one  solution 
with  impunity,  while  omers  would  oe  destroyed  by  its  action  on  them.  It  is,  therefore,  important  to 
kno\r,  when  we  have  a  substance  which  is  acted  upon  by  any  metallic  solution,  how  to  make  a  reverse 
{rom  it  that  shall  not  be  injured.  For  convenience  a  table  is  appended,  showing  at  one  view  the  modes 
of  preparing  moulds  of  different  substances.  The  perpendicular  row  is  a  list  of  the  objects  to  be  copied, 
the  horizontal  the  means  of  multiplying  them.  Suppose  the  operator  had  a  valuable  silver  medal,  ot 
irhich  be  was  desirous  of  making  a  fac-simile,  he  would  look  in  the  table  against  silver,  and  would  there 
find  that  he  could  make  a  moiSd,  or  reverse,  in  copper,  by  electro-metallurgy ;  but  to  this  he  would 
doabtless  object  He  would  then  see  by  what  other  methods  he  could  also  miaKe  a  mould,  and  he  would 
find  that  he  could  succeed  with  each  of  the  processes  given,  and  perhaps  he  would  prefer  plaster  of 
Pans,  as  least  likely  to  be  injurious  to  his  medaL  Having  made  the  mould  in  plaster,  he  would  see 
from  the  former  table,  that  when  prepared  it  might  be  placed  in  any  saline  or  acid  solution  of  copper, 
to  farm  the  &c-8unile. 

UST  OP  THE  PRINCIPAL  MODES  OF  MAKING  MOULDS  OR  REVERSES  OF  VARIOUS  OBJECTS. 


<>Wer } 

saw 

Gold 

Pktinam 

Lead 

AOofiof 

Tin 

Irao I 

OtherMeta]s....| 

Setling-Wax 

BeesTaxand  Com- 

poonds 

Steniae 

SpennaoeU  .... 

Solphor 

Bread^nunbs. . 

PhMter  of  Paris. 

Gloe  and  whitening 

Aointtl  BfUM. . . .  { 

Vegetable  sub 

Gom  ...•.......•• 

long^ 

BUkeooa  bodies,  ( 

•iGbM { 

AlnnntDoas do  ...• 


by  Electpo- 
Metallargy. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

du. 

do. 

do. 
do.by  Peiv 

cus«on. 
by  Electro- 
Metallorgy. 

do. 

I      do. 

do. 
do. 


by  Electro- 
Metallurgy. 

not 
bvEleclro- 
Metalluivy. 

do. 


by  Eledro' 

Metallurgy. 

do. 


by  percussion, 

rolling. 

do. 

do. 

du. 


by  percuBsion, 
rolling. 


by  percuarion. 


ALLOYa  or   LKAD. 


I     by  clich6e. 

■  do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

by  clich^e. 

>   by  clichde. 


by  dich^e. 

by  clich^e. 
do. 

by  clichde. 
do. 


by  clich6e. 


BKALIIfO- 
WAZ. 


8TKARINK, 
SFBRMACBTI, 

WAX  AND 
COMPOUNDS. 


by  fusion. 

do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

do. 
do. 


by  Aiaion. 


ieome  by 
fusion, 
do. 


by  fusion, 
do. 


by  lesion. 

do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

do. 

do. 
do. 


by  fusion. 

by  Aiaion. 

do. 

I      do. 

do. 


by  fusion, 
do. 


by  fusion. 

do. 
do. 
do. 


by  Aision. 


by  fusion, 
by  fusion. 

by  fusion, 
do. 

by  fusion, 
do. 


PLABTBR  or 

PARIS. 


I  by  mixture 
*  with  water. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 
do. 
do. 
du. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 
do. 
do. 

do. 

do. 


Carbon,  from  its  cheapness,  from  its  indestructible  nature,  and  from  its  being  imaltered  in  all  metallic 
K^tions,  is  invaluable  for  electro-metallurgy.  One  variety  of  it,  graphite,  or  plumbago,  usually  called 
bbck-lead,  has  a  most  extensive  application,  which  we  shall  hereafter  have  occasion  more  especially  to 
describe. 

Platinum,  from  its  being  unaltered  by  any  solution,  holds  an  important  place  for  the  reception  of 
every  metal ;  its  great  price,  however,  must  always  be  an  impediment  to  its  general  use. 

Gold  is  equally  valuable  with  platinum,  but  is  still  more  eacpensive ;  yet  when  extended  to  that  state 
in  which  it  exists  as  gold-leaf^  it  may  be  applied  over  the  suriace  of  any  soft  substance,  and  thus  a  me- 
tallic surface  is  presented.  Tliis  plan  may  be  employed  with  other  metals,  such  as  silver  or  tin ;  but 
we  have  other  methods  which  render  all  these  modes  unnecessary. 

SUrer  only  reduces  gold,  platinum,  palladium,  and  two  or  three  more  metals  from  these  acid  solu 
tiais,  and  therefore  may  be  employed  as  a  negative  one  for  the  reduction  of  metals.  Silver-leaf  of  a 
tludmess  of  about  one  square  foot  to  the  ounce,  and  made  of  pure  metal,  is  much  used  by  the  forgers. 
The  process  they  adopt  is,  to  place  the  coin  to  be  copied  on  a  piece  of  wood,  and  upon  the  com  they 
pJace  a  piece  of  this  tJiin  silver.  They  beat  it  gently  with  a  wooden  mallet,  till  a  perfect  impression  is 
taken  on  the  metal,  a  result  soon  obtained.  They  then  copy  the  opposite  side  of  the  coin  in  the  same 
way.  The  two  impressions  are  then  soldered  together,  and  the  manufacturer  sallies  forth  and  risks  his 
nedk  for  the  illicit  shiUmg  which  has  cost  him  this  labor.  The  reader  will  doubtless  have  no  inclination 
to  practice  this  fraud,  and,  therefore,  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter  further  into  the  process ;  but  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind,  that  the  same  means  may  be  employed  with  a  better  intention  by  the  electro-metallur- 
gist, to  obtain  a  mould. 

We  have  now  to  treat  of  the  alloys  of  lead,  tin,  bismuth,  antimony,  and  zinc,  which  demand  especial 
attenUoD,  because  there  are  means  of  casting  these  alloys,  and  of  making  reverses,  moulds,  and  medals, 
by  more  ready  methods  than  we  possess  for  any  other  metals.  It  has  been  remarked  that  these  alloys 
Mve  melting  properties,  not  only  below  the  mean  of  the  melting  points  of  the  respective  metals  which 
wmpose  them,  but  even  some  of  them  considerably  below  the  fusing  point  of  the  most  fusible  metal 
fliat  enters  into  their  composition.  To  some  of  these  alloys  we  owe  the  manufacture  of  type,  to  others 
the  process  of  stereotyping,  to  others  that  of  polytyping  or  clich^e.  The  composition  of  the  type-motal 
IS  stated  to  be  1  part  of  l«id  to  16  of  antimony,  ancf  sometimes  a  portion  of  copper  is  added ;  this  pro 
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portion  probably  varies  at  each  foiindrj ;  as  they  generally  consider  that  part  of  the  business  a  secret 
Other  compositions  are  given,  as  6  to  2, 4  to  5,  or  4  to  1  of  antimony  to  lead  In  the  foundry  there  are 
a  number  of  crucibles,  each  heated  by  a  charcoal  fire,  one  bein^  allowed  to  each  workman.  To  make 
a  type,  the  operator  takes  a  little  of  the  melted  allo^  in  a  small  ladle  each  time,  and  pours  it  into  the 
mould  which  has  the  counterpart  of  the  letter  he  -mshes  to  make.  The  moment  it  is  m  the  mould,  he 
carries  it  suddenly  upwards  with  a  jerk,  above  his  head,  by  which  means  the  metal  is  forced  into  all  the 
fine  parts  of  the  work,  and  a  good  Impression  is  insured.  Kow  we  might  expect  that  tiiose  who  day  by 
day  work  at  this  occupation,  would  attain  to  certainty  in  their  proceedings ;  but  this  is  by  no  metoR 
found  to  be  the  case,  for  they  form  a  very  large  number  of  imperfect  types  which  are  obliged  to  be  re- 
melted.  I  give  this  process  to  show  that  with  those  about  to  be  detailed  a  strong  analoey  to  coiniw  is 
presented.  In  the  first  case,  it  is  with  a  fluid,  or  semi-fluid,  metal ;  in  the  last  with  a  solid  mass.  The 
alloys  which  may  be  used  for  these  purposes  are  very  various,  according  to  the  object  from  which  we 
desire  to  obtain  a  reverse,  for  as  a  great  latitude  is  allowed  in  the  fusing  point,  so  at  one  time  we  prefer 
the  more  fusible,  at  another  that  which  melts  at  a  higher  temperature. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  alloys  which  are  employed  by  vanous  authors,  to  which  should  be  added  ^ 
the  compositions  of  type-metal  last  described,  and  as  antimony  possesses  the  property  of  expanding  ia 
the  act  of  cooling,  its  alloys  are  well  adapted  for  casting. 


Tin. 

Lead. 

Bismuth. 

Zinc 

Tin. 

Lead. 

Bismuth. 

Zinc 

1  .. 

2 

8 !! 

4  .. 

...  4  ... 
...  5  ... 
...  0  ... 
...  1  ... 

..     1  .. 
..  10  .. 
..     1  .. 
...     1  .. 

....  0  ... 
....  1    ... 
....  1  ... 
....  0  ... 

...  0 
...  0 
...  0 
...  0 

6  .. 
6  .. 

1  ., 
8  .. 

....  3  .. 
....  1  .. 
....  1  .. 
....  1  .. 

....  6  .. 
....  1  .. 
....  2  .. 
....  0  .. 

....  8  .... 
....  2  .... 
....  3  ..1. 
....  1  .... 

..  0    fuses  about  212<^  FaL 
..  0    said  to  fuse  at  Fah.  200. 
..  0                     do.           200. 
..  1                     do.           200. 

All  these  compounds  are  used  at  a  point  between  the  fluid  and  the  solid  state,  for  at  that  heat  they 
assume  a  pasty  appearance,  which  is  probably  caused  by  the  alloy  consisting  of  two  parts^  one  mow 
fiislble  than  the  other.  In  fact,  if  we  examine  the  mass  very  attentively,  it  appears  to  be  composed  of 
a  quantity  of  perfecUy  solid  metal  in  a  fine  state  of  division  suspended  m  another  portion  of  alloj  per- 
fectly flmd.  Having  obtained  our  alloy  in  this  state,  it  is  ready  for  the  process  of  making  our  reverse, 
and  this  process  is  termed  the  cUch6e.  The  alloy  marked  1,  2,  8,  4,  as  well  as  iho  compositions  for 
type-metaX  will  answer  for  iron,  brass,  copper,  or  otlier  hard  substances ;  perhaps  No.  2  and  Na  3  will 
be  found,  after  type-metal,  entitled  to  the  preference.  When  we  desire  to  clich6e  from  wood,  sulphur, 
or  fi'om  another  cUchde,  we  must  employ  those  alloys  which  fuse  more  readily,  and  Nos.  5,  6,  7,  and  8 
come  into  use.  If  hard  metals  are  used  from  which  to  clich^e,  we  should  take  care  to  clean  them  tho- 
roughly before  using,  and  always  employ  them  in  a  cool  state.  In  using  one  clich^e  for  making  a 
second,  we  must  take  care  to  employ  a  less  fusible  alloy  for  the  first  than  for  the  second ;  thus  the  type- 
metal  and  Nos.  1,  2,  8,  4,  answer  as  a  primary  mould  to  make  casts  in  5,  6,  7,  8.  To  clich6e  from  plas- 
ter of  Paris,  the  material  must  be  prepared  either  by  linseed  oil,  gum,  or  gelatine,  which  processes  will 
be  described  when  treating  of  those  substances,  and  sulphur  moulds  must  be  employed  within  a  few 
hours  of  their  manufacture. 

The  simplest  mode  of  making  a  clich^e  is  to  pour  a  litUe 
of  the  fused  alloy  on  any  flat  surface,  then  to  skim  it  dear 
with  the  edge  of  a  card  that  the  surface  may  be  most  per- 
fectiy  bright,  after  which  we  should  wait  till  it  is  nearly  at 
the  point  of  cooling,  when  with  a  considerable  jerk  the  ma- 
trix IS  to  be  brought  down  upon  the  alloy,  by  which  opera- 
tion the  fluid  part  wiU  be  forced  out  in  all  directions,  and  a 
reverse,  equal  in  polish,  sharpness,  and  beauty  to  the  original, 
will  be  instanUy  obtained.  If  the  alloy  is  used  too  hot,  the 
surface  is  apt  to  present  a  crystalline  appearance ;  it  is  tiiere- 
fore  very  important  that  the  object  should  be  cool  enough  to 
make  the  alloy  perfectiy  hard,  as  soon  as  the  blow  has  driven 
the  metal  into  all  the  finest  lines.  When  taking  a  clich^e 
from  an  intaglio  the  air  has  not  always  time  to  get  away,  in 
which  case  htUe  holes  or  bubbles  are  very  apt  to  be  caused. 
The  surplus  metal  round  the  edges  of  the  mould  so  formed 
is  then  trimmed  off  in  a  lathe ;  but  this  operation  is  generally 
unnecessary  for  electro-metallurgy. 

The  Italians  have  a  method  of  taking  very  perfect  moulds 
with  these  alloys.  They  take  a  portion  of  the  "velted  mass, 
and  place  it  on  a  piece  of  paper ;  upon  thi^  they  lay  the 
medal,  and  under  both  a  piece  of  carpet ;  upon  the  medal 
they  place  a  log  of  wood,  and  then  a  sharp  blow  on  the  wood 
will  ensure  the  sharpness  o^  the  cast  The  worth  of  a  cast 
thus  made,  is  from  sixpenc  J>  half-a-crown.  I  have  before 
mentioned  that  clich^e  is  nothing  but  a  process  of  coining,  and 
sometimes  a  sort  of  coining-press  is  used  for  these  purposes ; 
the  medal  or  other  object  is  fixed  either  by  mastic  or  by 
screws  on  a  piece  of  metal  A,  Fig.  1281,  which  descends  with 
force  on  the  semi-fluid  alloy.  Previously  to  the  operation  of  striking,  the  object  is  suspended  by  a  cord 
passing  through  a  rinf,  and  attached  to  the  rod  of  iron  connected  with  the  piece  of  metal  A.  When 
every  thing  is  ready,  the  doors  are  shut  and  the  cord  let  loose,  which  allows  the  object  to  fall  with  great 
force  on  the  metal 
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An  impreesion  may  be  given  to  a  perfectly  clean  bright  surface  of  sheeMead,  by  placing  upon  it  the 
object  to  be  copied,  and  then  with,  a  steady  hand  dealing  a  heavy  blow.  By  tlii?  mode  even  a  sealing- 
wax  impression  may  be  copied,  although  this,  at  first  sight,  -would  appear  hardly  credible.  By  pres- 
sure alone,  it  Would  oe  difficult  to  obtain  the  result  which  can  be  given  by  the  blow.  Rolled  lead,  first 
scraped,  in  order  to  remove  any  oxide  from  the  sur&ce,  and  then  flattened  by  running  it  through  a  press 

ri  a  polished  iron  plate,  wul  readily  take  the  impression  of  the  most  delicate  work  or  engraving, 
object  to  be  copied  is  simply  to  be  placed  upon  tne  lead,  and  then  the  two  are  to  be  sent  once,  and 
once  omy,  through  the  printing-press,  as  in  the  ordinary  operation  for  taking  a  print.  The  pressure  in 
rolling  is  far  greater  than  can  be  given  by  direct  pressure,  though  there  are  instruments  used  by  em- 
bossers capable  of  exerting  great  power.  The  disadvantage  of  forming  moulds  by  rolling  is  a  liability 
of  distortion  of  the  image  from  imperfect  stretching  of  the  metal 

Non-conducting  substances  are  of  three  kinds :  substances  having  no  affinity  either  for  the  metal  or 
the  eolation ;  sulxtances  acted  upon  by  the  solution ;  and,  lastly,  substances  capable  of  combining  with 
the  metal  thrown  down.  Those  of  the  first  class  are  by  far  the  most  valuable,  out  are  no(r  very  numer- 
ous. The  best  of  these  is  sealing-wax — a  composition  of  shell-lac,  Venice  turpentine,  and  coloring  mat- 
ter. Dr.  Ure  gives,  as  the  proportion  in  which  these  are  used,  four,  one,  and  three.  The  manufacturers 
have  several  varieties,  the  most  expensive  of  which  is  the  best  for  makine  seals.  Some  of  them  are 
extremely  hard,  as  for  example,  a  black  wax  which  is  used  for  filling  up  the  letters  in  the  engraved 
plates  of  shop  windows ;  but  I  do  not  know  how  a  difference  of  composition  can  affect  the  properties  of 
the  wax  in  this  important  manner.  The  use  of  sealing-wax  is  attended  with  considerable  expense,  as 
good  wax  cannot  be  porchased  under  three  and  sixpence  or  four  shillings  a  pound,  but  it  takes  impres- 
sions of  objects  of  the  greatest  delicacy  with  the  utmost  accuracy.  Every  one  uses  this  substance,  and 
sealing  isjone  of  those  operations  in  which  every  one  thinks  that  he  excels  his  neighbor  in  the  manner 
in  which  be  performs  it ;  but,  however  well  satisfied  he  may  be  with  his  skill  in  the  small  way,  yet  the 
management  of  lai^e  seals  is  attended  with  great  difficulty  and  imcer- 
tainty.  Proof-seals  are  made  by  engravers,  by  holding  a  piece  of  card 
over  a  flame,  and  rubbing,  gradually,  a  stick  of  wax,  previously  soAened 
by  beat,  upon  the  heated  card,  till  a  sufficiency  is  obtamed,  when  the  coin 
is  to  be  pressed  upon  it  Very  large  seals  are  made  by  taking  a  good- 
tmd  stick  of  wax,  and  holding  it  in  a  flame,  not  only  till  the  point,  but 
even  three  or  four  inches  of  its  length  are  lighted.  l!t  is  then  to  be  held 
over  a  piece  of  paper  or  card,  when  large  drops  of  melted  wax  will  keep 
fiilling,  and  in  a  short  period  a  considerable  quantity  will  be  melted.  The 
flame  of  the  stick  is  to  be  blown  out,  and  the  fluid  mass  well  stirred 
rooid  and  round,  till  all  the  air-bubbles  are  dispersed,  and  a  clear  sur- 
fiiee  of  semi-fluid  wax  is  exposed.  It  is  now  ready  to  receive  tlie  ijnpres- 
8100  of  the  object  of  which  we  are  desirous  of  obtaining  a  copy.  This  is 
to  be  laid  upon  the  wax,  and  pressed  with  considerable  force,  and  lastly 
plimged  into  cold  water,  so  as  to  cool  it  suddenly.  Much  less  difficulty 
attewfa  the  use  of  a  metallic  die,  for  that  abstracts  the  heat,  and  does  not 
adhere.  The  accuracy  with  which  sealing-wax  takes  impressions  with  care,  is  shown  by  its  copying  the 
lines  on  motlier-of-pearl,  and  analogous  substances  which  naturally  possess  the  property  of  decomposing 
the  rays  of  light ;  and  the  same  cokvs  which  exist  in  the  original  are  also  to  be  observed  in  the  copy. 

Wlien  we  are  desirous  to  obtain  an  impression  in  wax  from  wood  or  similar  substances,  they  should 
be  previously  brushed  over  with  a  little  salad  oil  In  these  cases,  by  plunging  the  wax  into  cold  wa- 
ter, its  surface  is  apt  to  sink  in  places,  and  thus  becomes  unevea  Very  large  seals  have  been  made  of 
sealing-wax,  by  means  of  placing  the  mould  on  the  semi-fluid  composition,  and  subjecting  it  to  hydro- 
static pressure. 

VTbite  wax  may  be  used  for  taking  casts,  and  can  be  procured  with  least  expenso  by  buying  the 
waste  ends  of  wax  candles,  which  may  be  readily  melted  over  a  lamp.  The  object  to  be  copied  is  to 
be  very  lightly  oiled  with  a  hog's-bristle  brush  previously  dipped  in  that  fluid.  A  moment^s  exposiu-e 
of  the  medal  to  a  current  of  steam,  or  even  to  tne  breath,  wiU  answer  the  same  purpose,  because  a  film 
of  water,  for  which  wax  has  no  affinity,  covers  ^e  medal,  and  therefore  causes  a  separation  between 
the  wax  and  the  metal 

MUdro-gildinfft  Platina,  dec, — ^The  infilming  of  one  metal  by  another  is  a  subject  of  much  interest,  and 
the  process  has  received  different  names  according  to  the  metal  employed  for  that  purpose.  Thus, 
vben  gold  is  used,  it  is  termed  gilding ;  when  copper,  coppering ;  silver,  silvering,  or  plating,  <t?c  In 
ereiy  one  of  these  cases  we  have  to  be  careful  that  tne  two  metaU  adhere,  and  for  tliis  purpose  we  take 
ineans  to  prevent  any  film  of  air,  oxide,  or  any  non-conducting  substance,  from  remaming  on  the  first 
plate,  as  uiat  would  cause  a  separation  between  the  metals.  We  apply  heat,  we  scour  the  plate,  or 
^Hiere  it  is  poaable,  we  slightly  act  upon  the  sur&ce  of  the  metal  to  receive  the  new  deposite,  taking  care 
tfaorooghly  to  wash  the  metal  after  tnis  operation. 

Bat^ro^ding  is,  in  most  cases,  remarkably  easy,  for  if  care  be  taken  to  follow  the  laws  which 
bve  been  already  detailed,  it  will  be  attended  with  very  little  trouble.  The  metal  to  receive  the  gold 
Btty  be  either  platinum,  palladium,  silver,  copper,  carlxm,  gold  itself  or  indeed  almost  any  other  metal, 
vhen  the  auro-cyanide  of  gold  is  employed  The  surface  should  be  chemically  clean,  and  freed  from 
wlberent  air,  either  by  plunging  it  into  nitric  acid  or  a  solution  of  potash,  or  by  heating  it  and  then 
Quenching  it  in  acid.  The  smoother  the  surface  Uie  more  favorably  the  deposite  will  take  place  upon  it, 
KT  a  very  rough  surfEu^e  is  not  quite  so  well  adapted  for  these  operations,  the  hydrogen  having  a  greater 
t«odencj  to  be  evidved  tnxa.  it  When  the  metal  to  be  gilt  does  not  decompose  the  solution  of  gold, 
the  solution  may  be  stronger.  When,  on  the  contrary,  the  metal  acts  upon  the  solution,  it  must  bo 
weaker.  The  electrieal  current  must  be  suited  to  these  varying  curcumstances,  and  in  general  but  a 
feeble  curmnt  is  required. 
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For  all  cases  of  electro-gUding  tlie  auro-cyanide  of  potassium  makes  by  &r  the  best  solution.  It  ii 
■carcely  decomposed  by  any  metal.  It  may  be  prepared  by  digesting  oxide  of  gold  in  a  strong  solntioc 
of  cyanide  of  potassium.    For  our  present  ptirpose,  a  strong  solution  of  the  .y^ 

salt  is  to  be  preferred,  and,  from  the  corrosive  nature  of  the  cyanide  of  po- 
tassium, it  should  always  be  placed  in  a  glass  vessel.  For  gildmg,  the  single- 
battery  process  will  answer  every  purpose  where  time  is  not  an  object,  and 
is  indeed  as  a  general  rule  to  be  much  preferred;  but  if  great  speed  is 
required  the  compound-battery,  made  of  two,  three,  or  four  batteries,  must  be 
employed,  or  more  cyanide  of  potassiimi  must  be  added  to  the  solution  of 
gold.  Tlie  size  of  the  battery  need  never  exceed  the  size  of  the  object  to  be 
gilded,  though  if  it  be  larger  it  will  not  be  of  any  material  consequence,  as  a 
strong  obstacle  to  the  passage  of  the  current  is  situated  at  the  positive  gold 
pole.  The  positive  pole,  as  a  general  rule,  should  consist  of  a  piece  of  pure 
gold  flattened,  and  the  part  exposed  to  the  solution  should  not  exceed  the  size  of  the  object  to  receirt 
the  deposite. 

Every  portion  of  the  object  on  which  we  are  desirous  to  have  no  layer  of  gold,  most  be  coated  with 
tallow,  wax,  or  any  other  non-conducting  substance,  the  presence  of  which  will  prevent  any  deposite 
from  taking  place  on  those  parts.  In  tWs  way  an  object  may  be  coated  to  any  desired  limit,  or  upon 
any  circumscribed  parts  of  its  smiace,  as,  for  example,  drawing  or  writing  thereon.  The  rapidity  of  the 
process  may  be  regulated  to  the  greatestnicety  by  placing  more  or  less  of  tiiO  positive  plate  of  gold  in 
the  solution,  by  which  means,  as  in  other  cases,  the  quantity  of  electricity  passing  may  be  re^dated 
with  the  utmost  precision. 

The  time  occupied  for  the  process  must  vary  according  to  the  amount  of  electricity  passing^  and  the 
quantity  of  gold  required  to  be  deposited;  but  the  thickness  of  the  deposite  can  at  any  time  be  learned, 
either  by  ascertaming  the  additional  weight  it  has  received,  or  by  the  reduction  which  the  positive  gold 
pole  has  suffered. 

To  conduct  this  elegant  process  with  the  greatest  economy  of  time,  the  quantity  of  electricity  should 
be  so  regulated  to  the  strength  of  the  metallic  solution,  that  the  hydrogen  is  kept  below  its  point  of 
evolution  from  the  negative  plate ;  for  we  must  always  bear  in  mind  that  the  evolution  of  hydrogeo  is 
attended  with  evil,  as  the  precipitate  will  then  be  in  one  of  the  finely-divided  states,  or  even'^as  a  black 
powder. 

During  the  process,  particularly  if  the  object  have  a  rough  surface,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  remove  It  from 
the  solution  before  the  completion  of  the  process,  and  rub  it  with  a  hard  brush  and  a  small  quantity  of 
whiting  or  rottenstone  and  well  wash  it ;  oy  these  means  any  finely-divided  metal  will  be  removed,  and 
the  gold  will  be  precipitated  in  a  very  even  manner.  This  deansmg  is  not  required  when  the  dcpoaitioD 
takes  place  very  slowly  from  the  auro-cyanide  of  potassium.  The  color  of  the  geld,  if  the  precipitated 
layer  be  very  thin,  will  be  a  greenish  yellow,  but  when  thicker  it  will  be  the  natural  color  of  the  puie 
metal 

The  state  of  the  surface  of  tho  reduced  gold  varies  with  the  rapidity  of  the  process,  in  relation  to  the 
strength  of  the  metallic  solution.  If  reduced  very  slowly,  it  will  assume  ihe  oeautiful  frosted  ajH>ear 
ance  of  dead  gold.  If  deposited  more  rapidly,  the  sur&ce  will  have  a  brighter  appearance.  Ii  still 
more  rapidly,  flie  surface  will  again  begin  to  be  brown,  and  quicker  than  this  the  operator  must  not 
conduct  nis  process ;  for  then  the  spongy  deposite  begins,  whicn  the  electro-gilder  should  shun  as  the 
very  bane  of  his  art 

All  objects  of  silver  may  be  readily  gilt  in  this  way,  and  objects  of  copper  with  as  great  facility  as 
those  of  silver.  Some  suppose,  and,  perhaps,  with  good  truth,  tJEiat  copper  articles  require  less  gold  than 
silver  ones ;  the  silver,  when  heated,  having  the  property  of  taking  into  itself  a  certain  portion  of  gold. 
However,  copper  is  more  difficult  to  bring  into  a  thoroughly  clean  state  than  silver,  especially  in  deep 
crevices.  For  those  cases  it  is  better  to  plunge  the  copper  article  into  some  acid  solution  of  a  metal 
which  it  can  spontaneously  reduce ;  for  instance,  into  dilute  sulphuric  add,  containing  a  trace  of  either 
nitrate  of  silver,  chloride  of  platinum,  palladium,  or  gold,  the  object  of  which  immersion  is  not  in  anjr 
way  to  leave  a  deposite  of  the  new  metal  upon  it,  but  tliorougldy  to  deanse  the  surface.  After  thu 
immersion  tlie  object  may  be  washed,  and  as  much  of  the  reduced  metal  as  possible  rubbed  off  by 
means  of  a  hard  brush,  when  it  will  be  found  to  possess  a  surface  admirably  adapted  for  the  receptioo 
of  the  gold. 

If  we  have  a  number  of  small  articles  to  gild,  we  may  suspend  them  in  tlie  solution  of  gold  oppodtc 
to  the  positive  pole ;  and  especial  care  must  be  taken  that  each  part  of  the  object  is  exposed  for  the 
same  length  of  time  opposite  to,  and  at  the  same  distance  from,  the  positive  pole ;  for  any  variation  in 
this  respect  would  cause  a  different  thickness  of  gold  to  be  deposited.  The  workman  may  be  well 
assured,  that  if  any  article  has  an  unequal  coating  of  gold,  it  is  owing  either  to  some  of  the  above 
causes,  or  that  a  different  relative  amount  of  the  positive  plate  of  gold  radiated  to  the  various  parts  of 
the  object 

An  imperfect  layer  of  gold  betokens  imperfection  in  the  cleansing  of  tho  object  before  immersioa 
Electro-gilding  is  applicable  from  the  finest  platinum  wire  to  any  object  however  large,  and  no  doubt 
tlie  dome  of  the  Capitol  could  be  gilt  as  readily  as  a  silver  thimble  if  any  person  could  place  it  in  a 
proper  apparatus. 

Whatever  be  tlie  object  to  be  gilt,  it  is  highly  important  tliat  every  part  should  be  entirely 
immersed  in  the  liquid,  or  else  that  part  at  the  junction  of  the  air  and  water  might  be  liable  to  he 
rapidly  dissolved. 

The  extent  to  which  gold  is  applied  to  silver  and  copper  articles  is  very  great,  and  no  variation  is 
required  in  tlie  process,  except  in  those  cases  where  the  object  itself  may  form  a  decomposition-trough — 
as  silver  vases,  the  bowls  of  large  ladles  or  spoons,  where  it  is  only  necessary  to  fill  them  with  tlio 
solution  of  tlie  auro-cyanide,  which  in  this  case  should  contain  no  free  cyanide  oi  potassium ;  connectii^ 
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them  by  means  of  a  wire  with  the  zinc  of  a  battery,  and  inserting  a  plate  of  gold  in  connection  with  the 
lilrer  of  the  battery  in  Uie  interior  of  the  solution,  taking  care  not  to  allow  vne  gold  and  vessel  to  foim 
ft  meUdlie  contact ;  but  even  in  these  cases  it  is  far  better  to  immerse  them  entirely  in  the  liquid,  for 
reasons  before  stated.  All  these  cases  of  gilding  appear  to  be  rather  for  appearance  and  beauty  than 
ctility;  but  sometimes  metals  arc  coated  for  the  protection  which  the  coat  of  gold  affords :  thus  the 
hair-springs  of  chronometers  have  lately  been  gilt  by  this  process,  and  patents  have  been  taken  out  for 
its  application — a  circumstance  to  be  more  fully  considered  when  treating  of  the  history  of  electro- 
metallurgy. The  gilding  of  iron  and  steel  only  differs  from  gilding  silver  and  copper  in  the  necessity  to 
be  careful  to  overcome  the  difficulty  which  occurs  in  most  thoroughly  cleansing  the  iron.  It  shoulci  be 
plunged  into.dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  allowed  to  remain  for  a  short  time  in  that  fluid  before  being 
immersed  in  the  aiux>-cyanide ;  and  if  we  wish  most  thoroughly  to  protect  the  metal  from  the  action  of 
extraneous  causes,  a  tolerably  thick  layer  of  gold  should  be  used.  I  am  informed  that  the  application 
of  heat  to  the  auro-cyanide  &vors  the  adhesion  of  the  metals. 

Sometimes  the  operator  is  desirous  of  having  his  object  bright,  either  entirely  or  partially,  so       1284. 
that  tlie  bright  ancf  dead  parts  may  form  a  contrast  with  each  other.    In  this  case  the  object  is     ^ 
dipped  into  a  solution  of  soft-soap,  to  which  a  litUe  prussic  acid  is  added,  thoroughly  to  cleanse    A     ^ 
it,  when  an  instrument  called  a  burnisher,  6,  Fig.  1284,  which  is  nothing  but  a  bright  piece 
of  steel,  the  shape  of  which  is  suitable  to  the  object  to  be  burnished,  is  rubbed  over  it  two  or 
three  times ;  and  finally  the  process  is  completed  by  a  blood-stone  s  fixed  upon  a  handle. 
The  operation  of  burnishing  \k  generally  penormed  bjr  women ;  and  it  is  uideed  remarkable 
that  tibey  should  have  learned  the  use  of  prussic  acid  for  cleansing  gold,  which  has  been 
employed  for  many  years,  especially  when  we  consider  that  the  fact  was  not  known  to 
dmists  at  the  time.    It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  solution  of  soft-soap  and  prussic  acid 
is  admirably  adapted  for  cleansing  trinkets  and  all  articles  of  gold  when  they  have  become 
dirtv. 

fhe  process  of  gilding  by  galvanic  precipitation  from  a  solution  of  gold,  is  very  diiferent 
b  its  effects  from  the  method  fbrmerly  patented  by  Elkington,  termed  water-gilding ;  by  the 
hitter  process  the  metal  which  is  to  bie  gilt  is  dissolved  in  an  equivalent  proportion  to  the 
gold  deposited,  and  therefore  as  soon  as  a  mere  surface  of  gold  is  obtained,  it  nos  been  sup- 
posed Uiat  no  further  deposition  can  take  place ;  but  when  tiie  gilding  is  effected  by  the  galvanic 
tatteiy,  any  amoont  of  gold  may  be  applied  upon  the  object ;  a  consideration  of  no  small  importance, 
as  upon  the  thickness  of  the  coat  must  depend  the  durabihty  of  the  gilding. 

It  is  not  the  solution  of  nitro-muriate  of  gold  which  is  used  for  water-gilding,  but  a  solution  of  the 
oodde  of  that  metal  in  potash.  The  solution  may  be  prepared  by  add^g  caustic,  potash,  or  its  car- 
bonate, to  the  ordinary  solution  of  gold,  in  such  proportion  that  the  precipitate  first  formed  is  redissolved 
when  it  is  fit  for  use.  To  gild  any  article,  it  is  plunged,  after  bemg  first  thoroughly  cleansed,  mto  the 
bot  solution,  and  allowed  to  remain  in  the*  solution  till  a  thin  coating  is  obtained,  at  the  expense  of  a 
small  quantity  of  silver. 

PUtmating  metals  by  the  galvanic  current  is  a  new  feature  in  science.  The  process  is  similar  in  all 
respects  to  gilding,  but  is  more  difficult  The  best  solution  to  be  employed  is  the  nitro-muriate  oi 
platinum,  to  which  sufficient  soda  is  added  to  render  it  neutral.  The  object  to  be  coated  should  be 
smooth,  and  thoroughly  cleansed  by  potash  before  the  process  is  commenced.  Having  proceeded  thus 
(^,  and  the  solution  of  platinum  being  read^,  a  fine  platinum  wire,  in  coimection  with  tlie  silver  of  a 
compound  battery,  must  be  placed  so  as  to  dip  into  the  solution,  but  must  not  be  immersed  beyond  a 
very  short  distance.  The  object  to  be  platinated  is  now  ready  for  connection  with  the  zinc  of  the 
battery;  after  this  is  effected  it  is  to  be  dipped  in  the  solution.  Fig.  1285.  Immediately  oxygen  g:is 
vill  be  given  oflf  from  the  platinum  wire,  in  connection  with  the  silver.  From  the  copper  or  otlier  metal 
to  be  platinated,  no  ^  will  be  evolved,  provided  too  much  electricity  be  not  generated.  In  a  few 
minutes  the  object  will  be  coated  with  platinum. 

This  process  must  not  be  confounded  with  that  by  which  negative  metals  are  prepared  for  my 
battery ;  for  in  this  case  the  platinum  is  precipitated  of  the  color  and  appearance  of  platinum,  but  in 
the  latter  case  it  is  thrown  down  as  a  black  powder,  llie  first  process  I  propose  to  name  platinating, 
in  CQQtradistmction  to  platinizing.  To  platinize  metals  we  use  a  strong  current  to  throw  down  the  metal 
in  the  black  powder ;  to  platinate  we  may  employ  solutions  of  any  strength,  but  we  must  use  more 
moderate  currents,  so  that  the  electricity  is  insufficient  for  the  production  of  hydrogen. 

There  is  no  process  at  the  present  time  more  readily  conducted  than  electro-plating.  The  best 
Eolation  which  can  be  used  is  without  doubt  the  argento-cyanide  of  potassium.  It  is  genemlly  made  by 
boiling  ihe  oxide  of  silver  in  a  strong  solution  of  cvanuret  of  potassium.  The  process  which  is  most 
&?Qrable  is  the  single  battery.  The  solution  should  be  placed  in  a  glass  vessel,  and  used  with  a  silver 
positive  pole,  about  the  same  size  as  the  object  to  be  silvered.  The  same  precautions  should  be  takeo 
and  the  same  measures  observed  with  regard  to  plating  as  gilding.  The  object 
fibould  be  clean,  in  order  that  a  most  perfect  adhesion  may  be  effected  between  ^v 
the  ob^'ect  to  be  silvered  and  the  reduced  metal  The  silver  will  be  thrown 
down  m  somewhat  different  states,  according  to  circumstances.  If  thrown  down 
voy  slowly,  it  will  assume  a  beautiiid  dead  appearance ;  if  still  more  rapidly,  it 
vill  be  bngfater.  It  is,  perhaps,  as  well  to  use  me  solution  as  strong  as  possible, 
and  take  care  to  stir  the  liqmd  occasionally,  in  order  that  a  proper  diifusion  of 
tiie  metaUic  salt  may  take  place.  As  a  precipitating-trough  either  the  vertical 
7  horizontal  may  be  employed,  according  to  circumstances ;  the  latter  is  to  be 
preferred  for  large  surfaces,  as  waiters,  and  similar  objects ;  in  which  case  a  j 

wrresponding  large  plate  of  silver  should  be  used  as  the  positive  pole  and  i 

placed  over  the  object  to  be  silvered.    Sometimes  a  large  cu*cular  silver  posi-  ^,       ^^ 

tivp  pole  may  be  nvodc  to  surround  the  object,  as  in  the  adjoimng  wood-cut.   The  *   *  •      --^  ■' 
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silver  pole  is  to  be  connected  with  the  silver  plate  of  a  battery,  exposing  nearly  as  much  surface  av  (h< 
object  to  be  plated,  while  the  object  to  be  plated  is  to  be  connectea  with  the  zinc  A  httle  free  cyanuret 
of  potassium,  added  to  the  argentoKsyanide  of  potassium,  hastens  the  process  b^  increasing  tlic  solu 
bility  of  the  positive  pole.  The  quantity  of  metal  reduced  can  be  readily  ascertained,  either  by  &idiDg 
the  additional  weight  of  the  object  receiving  the  deposited  silver,  or  by  ascertaining  the  deficiency  of 
the  positive  pole. 

Plated  articles  may  be  either  partially  or  entirely  burnished  in  the  same  way  as  gilt  objects,  according 
to  the  fancy  of  the  operator ;  and  the  contrast  of  dead  silver  with  the  bright  polished  metal  much 
increases  the  beauty  of  the  object.    Copper  and  its  alloy  are  most  readily  silvered  by  this  process. 

Non-conducting  substances  can  be  silvered  by  first  black-leading  them,  then  attaching  a  wire  in  such 
a  way  as  to  come  in  contact  with  the  plumbago.  In  this  ease  we  should  be  careful  to  use  rather  a 
larger  plate  of  silver  than  the  object,  as  that  favors  the  growth  of  the  metal,  but  as  a  general  rule  it 
would  be  preferable  to  coat  the  object  first  with  copper  and  then  silver  it 

Electro-plating  is  of  considerable  advantage  to  the  operator,  for  articles  may  be  made  entirely  of 
copper,  and  even  finished  with  laborious  minuteness,  and  then  silvered.  The  probability  is,  however, 
that  electro-plated  articles  will  not  wear  quite  so  well,  in  proportion  to  the  thickness  of  the  metal,  as 
ordmary  plating,  for  all  metals  reduced  by  electricity  are  found  not  to  resist  attrition  so  well  as  rolled 
metals.    Electro-plating  is  a  dieap  process,  independently  of  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  silver  used. 

A  pretty  application  of  the  art  of^  coppering  is  suitable  to  horticulturists,  as  by  its  means  fruits,  vege* 
tables,  leaves,  seeds,  and  various  other  specimens  may  be  coated  with  copper,  either  for  ornament  or 
for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  size,  form,  and  other  peculiarities  of  the  object  Apples  and  pears  may 
be  very  readily  coppered ;  mey  are  to  be  brushed  over  with  black-lead,  and  then  jggg^ 

a  small  pin  is  to  be  thrust  in  at  the  stalk ;  to  this  a  wire  should  be  attached,  which  g  ^ 

is  connected  with  the  zinc  of  the  battery.    It  may  then  be  placed  in  the  solution,     * —  / 

and  the  whole  arrangement  completed  by  the  insertion  of  a  piece  of  copper,  which  \^       f 

is  to  be  connected  with  the  silver  of  the  battery.    In  a  similar  manner  cucumbers,  /^^^^^ 

gourds,  potatoes,  carrots,  and  a  hundred  oUier  vegetables,  seeds,  and  roots  can  be  f^S|j^^9 

covered.    Fig.  1286  exhibits  a  bimch  of  grapes  submitted  to  the  action  of  the  fluid  jp^j^^^ 

to  be  electro-coppered.    The  form,  after  the  process,  is  characteristic,  and  marks  I^hBH 

60  strongly  the  individual  character  of  each  variety,  that  the  horticulturist  is  at  no  t^^^^H 

loss  to  distinguish  tlie  specimens  at  once.  l^9^^R 

A  beautifiH  effect  of  metallic  surfaces  may  be  obtained  by  the  deposition  of  f^^^BKi 

crystallized  metal  on  baskets.    The  wicker-work  must  be  black-leaded,  and  con-  ^^^^hh 

uected  by  means  of  a  wire  to  the  zinc  of  a  galvanic  battery ;  when  on  being  immersed  in  the  metallic 
solution,  and  the  circuit  completed,  it  will  be  covered  with  the  most  beautiful  crystals  of  oop^, 
sparkling  in  the  light  from  tlie  facets  of  thousands  of  little  crystals.  It  is  well  to  pass  a  very  tme 
copper  wire  round  several  parts  of  tlie  basket,  so  that  it  may  touch  the  black-lead  in  several  places,  for 
tills  will  ensure  the  coating  being  more  rapidly  complete. 

In  fact  there  is  nothing  organic  or  inorganic  which  will  remain  in  a  solution  of  salt  of  copper  a  few 
hours,  that  may  not  be  coated  with  the  metals. 

The  foregoing  electro-coppered  objects  are  trifling  compared  to  the  purposes  to  which  electrocop- 
pering  has  been  tried ;  for  actually,  experiments  have  been  made  to  cover  the  bottoms  of  ships  with 
tliat  metal 

We  present  in  brief  Hie  mode  of  cofyying  engraved  plates  in  the  Coast  Survey  OfBoe,  by  Mr.  6.  M»- 
thiot,  who  has  there  devised  many  of  the  processes  and  appliances  so  suooessfnlly  employed. 

The  original  on  being  completed  by  the  engraver,  is  carefully  cleaned,  and  its  surface  silvered ;  it  ii 
then  washed  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  iodine,  and  exposed  to  the  action  of  light  This  process,  one 
of  Mr.  Mathiot^s  invention,  is  beyond  question  far  the  best  means  in  use  for  preventing  a  final  adhesion 
of  the  deposite  to  the  matrix  plate.  The  plate  thus  prepared,  is  suspended  vertically  in  a  vat,  contain- 
ing a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  and  a  raw  copper  plate  of  rather  large  size  suspended  parallel  to 
it.  These  plates  are  then  made  to  serve  as  electrodes,  by  being  connected  with  a  powerfhl  hattery. 
The  copper  in  the  solution  of  sulphate,  which  adjoins  the  engraved  face,  is  thus  deposited  by  deoompo- 
sition,  being  thrown  down  as  a  pure  copper  layer  on  ihe  face,  while  the  free  acid  acting  on  the  raw  cop- 
per-plate thus  sustains  the  strength  of  the  solution ;  the  whole  action  amounting  to  a  transfer,  or  car- 
lying  by  water,  of  the  copper  from  the  rough  plate  to  the  engraved  surface.  When  the  deposidon  has 
progressed  far  enough  to  form  a  good  surface  layer,  the  plate  is  shifted  into  a  horizontal  vat  of  the  nme 
solution,  and  the  raw  copper  plate  supported  on  a  frame  just  above  it.  A  specially  contrived  furnace 
sustains  in  this  solution  a  heat  of  about  180'',  which  greatly  facilitates  deposition.  The  current  is 
again  brought  to  act  and  maintained  in  steady  operation  until  the  deposite  attains  the  thickness  requi- 
site for  safe  handling.  The  plate  and  deposite  are  then  withdrawn  from  the  solution,  filed  around  their 
common  edge,  and  the  two  are  then  separated  or  spUt  apart  through  the  iodine  layer  whicb  is  intro- 
duced on  the  original  face,  forming  probably  an  iodine  atmospheric  film. 

The  deposite  plate  is  the  alto,  which  exhibits,  in  relief  and  direct,  all  the  engraved  reversed  linos  of 
the  original.  This  alto  is  then  made  to  serve  in  turn  as  a  matrix,  on  which  a  new  copper-plate  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch  thick,  is  deposited  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  in  forming  the  alto.  This  plats 
is  an  exact  duplicate  of  the  original,  and  is  called  a  basso,  or  an  electrotype  copy.  It  requires  only  * 
little  smoothing  on  the  back,  and  a  removal  of  any  accidental  specks  or  imperfections,  to  be  ready  for 
the  printer. 

The  time  occupied  in  the  reproduction  of  a  plate,  containing  ten  square  feet,  can  be  brought  widiin 
a  week  for  forming  both  alto  and  basso,  though  economy  of  working  usually  makes  it  preferable  to  take 
somewhat  more  than  this  minimum  time.  A  careful  regulation  of  the  current  under  Smoe's  laws  is  of 
great  importance,  as  an  indispensable  means  of  securing  the  requisite  metallic  properries  in  the  deposits. 

Planished  copper  plates  are  quite  inferior  to  good  electrotypes  for  printing,  as  the  pure  metallio  cop* 
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per  resaltlng  firom  electro-deposition,  is  free  from  that  porosity  wMch  pniduccs  dondiness  of  impression, 
file  work  of  inking  and  wiping  an  electrotype,  is  considerably  less  than  tor  a  planished  plate,  and  th* 
wear  for  each  impression  is  consequently  less.  "We  quote  from  Mr.  Mathiot's  report,  (Am.  Journal  of 
Science.  Vol.  XV.,  2d.  series,  1853,  and  Coast  Survey  Report  for  1851,  oppendix  55,)  the  following  de- 
fcnpCion  of  the  C.  S.  laboratory,  apparatus  and  manipulations. 
»  Laboratory  AppAratns.  Figure  1287  is  a  plan  of  the  Coast  Surrey  Electrotype  Laboratory,  the  glazed 
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fiitition,  5,  (,  5, 5,  with  a  door  d,  separates  the  battery  room  firom  the  general  laboratoiy,  and  permitc 
an  easy  inspection  of  the  batteries  without  exposure  to  their  fumes,  lie  laboratory  floor  is  about  six 
feet  alwre  Uie  ground,  and  slopes  inward  from  the  sides  toward  the  scuttle  holes  h^h,  h,  A,  arranged  for 
discharging  the  waste  liquids  filled  upon  the  £oor.  To  obviate  the  deleterious  effects  of  working  on  a 
floor  saturated  with  chemical  agents,  when  any  solutions  are  spilled,  the  floor  is  well  flooded  and  brushed, 
the  water  passing  off  through  the  scuttle  holes.  There  are  four  battery  cells,  placed  as  indicated  by 
Bf  JB,  B,  B»  A  rectangular  India  rubber  bag,  supported  by  a  deep  wooden  box,  contains  the  battery  so- 
lutions :  each  cell  can  contidn  nine  silver  and  eight  zino  plates.  A  metallic  connection  unites  all  the 
snc  plates  of  a  cell,  and  another  one  all  the  silver  plates ;  each  cell  can  be  used  as  an  independent  bat> 
tery,  or  two,  three,  or  four  cells  can  be  connected  in  consecutive  or  simultaneous  order,  or  all  combined 
btto  two  pairs  of  two,  in  consecutive  or  simultaneous  order,  or  into  the  group  of  three  and  one  of  one. 

'*  The  position  of  the  vertical  decomposing  vat  is  shown  at  F,  and  that  of  the  horizontal  vat  at  E,  8 
h  a  lai^ge  tab  for  washing  plates.  The  tub  C  contains  the  solution  of  chloride  of  iron ;  Q  is  the  quick* 
tflver  tab,  fwd  WW  toe  fresh  water  tubs.  F  is  the  furnace,  and  dd^ccj  are  heating  tubes  connecting 
Arith  the  vat  17.     T  is  a  flat  iron  table. 

**  Fig.  1288  exhibits  a  cell  and  its  included  plates,  with  tl^eir  mode  of  suspension. 
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•*  Fig.  1289  represents  the  wispending  frame  of  wood,  and  the  attached  plate  P,  prepared  for  immei 
■ion  in  the  vertical  vat 
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16  inches. 


•*  Fig.  1290  shows  the  vertical  vat  and  the  plates  suspended  in  it. 

**  Fig.  1291  represents  the  adjustable  plate-supporting  frame  used  in  the  horizontal  vat. 
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"  Fig.  1293  exhibits  the  interior  arrangement  of  the  horiionta]  vat,  a  blank  plate  and  an  engravtr 
original  being  in  position ;  also  the  connecting  copper 
rods  leading  to  the  battery. 

**  Fig.  1293  represents  the  heating  furnace.   The  doors 
for  admitting  air  is  sho^vn  at  a,  and  is  connected  witli  an 
adjusted  compound  bar  of  iron  and  zinc,  that  by  an  ad- 
justed screw  it  can  be  arranged  to  regulate  the  draught, 
opening  or  closing  tbe  door,  thus  maintaining  an  uni- 
form heat  in  the  solution.    After  getting  tho  fire  start- 
ed, this  door  is  set  so  as  to  close  when  the  solution 
reaches  a  heat  of  180''.    In  principle  this  furnace  is  similar  to  a  baih  heater. 
A  tubular  helix  of  lead  is  coiled  within  it,  like  the  worm  of  a  still,  and  the 
terminating  branches  c  and  d  lead  to  the  horizontal  vat,  the  branch  e  uniting 
the  top  of  the  vat  just  below  the  liquid  surface  with  the  top  of  the  coil,  and 
d  at  the  bottom  of  the  vat  with  the  bottom  of  the  coil     Hence  follows  a 
circulation  of  the  solution  from  the  furnace  at  top  and  into  it  at  bottom. 

"  Manipulation.  When  a  plate  is  to  be  electrotyped,  it  is  placed  on  trus- 
sles  above  the  open  scuttle  holes  A,  A,  A,  A,  and  thoroughly  cleaned  by  washing 
with  alkalis  and  acids.  It  is  then  silvered,  iodized  and  placed  before  a  win- 
dow. A  plate  of  rolled  copper  an  inch  larger  than  the  engraved  plate  is  then 
selected,  placed  on  the  flat  iron  table,  and  beaten  with  mallets  until  a  steel 
straight  edge  shows  it  to  be  plane ;  it  is  then  weighed,  and  fixed  in  the  verti- 
cal plate  frame  by  two  copper  hooks ;  the  engraved  plate  is  then  similarly 
fixed  in  a  similar  frame,  when  both  are  placed  in  a  vertical  vat  and  connected 
with  the  batter}'. 

*'  The  process  does  not  go  on  well  when  the  plates  are  vertical,  but  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  start  the  castings  in  this  position  to  prevent  dust,  motes,  or  specki 
of  impurities  from  settling  on  the  face.  As  the  rolled  plate  dissolves,  its  im- 
parities rapidly  render  the  solution  muddy,  and  endangers  the  face  of  the 
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fonning  plate.  For  common  electrotypes,  dust  or  mote  specks  ftre  not  detrimental ;  but  tlie  Coast  Sur- 
Ttj  copper  plates  being  not  inferior  In  fineness  of  lines  to  fine  steel  plates,  the  effect  of  impurities  settling 
on  tbe  face  of  their  copies  is  to  give  the  impressions  a  clouded  appearance.  On  first  immersing  the  plate, 
the  solution  should  therefore  be  perfectly  clean ;  formerly  after  each  use  of  the  vertical  vat,  it  was 
emptied  and  washed  out  When  me  solution  had  deposited  its  sediment,  it  was  drawn  off  and  strained 
throng^  very  fine  cotton :  this  whole  operation  was  extremely  disagreeable,  and  consumed  a  whole  day 
of  one  man.  "  By  a  simple  expedient  I  have  saved  the  necessity  of  cleaning  the  vat  more  than  once  a 
month.  To  guard  the  new  plate  from  specks  and  impurities  a  bag  of  fine  cotton  is  drawn  over  a  slight 
wooden  frame,  which  keeps  it  distended ;  an  hour  or  mpre  before  the  solution  is  wanted,  the  bag 
with  its  included  frame,  is  placed  on  the  top  of  the  solution  and  loaded  with  the  copper  bars  used  to 
support  the  plate-frames.  The  weight  causes  the  bag  to  sink  gradually,  filtering  the  contained  solution 
u  it  goes  down.  The  impurities  cannot  wholly  choke  the  meshes  of  the  clo^,  as  a  fresh  portion  is 
consturtly  brought  into  action  during  the  sinking.  I  thus  filter  the  solution  without  taking  it  from  the 
fit  or  disturbing  the  sediment,  saving  much  labor,  time  and  annoyance. 

"The  plate  remains  in  the  vertical  vat  over  night,  and  preparations  are  made  in  the  morning  to  trans- 
fer it  to  the  horizontal  vat  The  furnace  is  first  brought  into  action,  a  new  plate  of  blank  copper  an 
inch  lari^r  than  the  matrix,  is  flattened  on  the  iron  table,  and  bolted  to  the  edges  of  wooden  bar»  by 
platinum  bolts,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  plate  fVom  sagging  downwards  when  supported  hori- 
zontally :  the  plate  so  arranged,  is  called  the  strapped  plate.  The  coated  matrix  is  then  taken  from  the 
vertical  vat  disengaged  from  its  frame,  and  arranged  m  the  horizontal  frame.  A  wooden  wall  an  inch 
high,  then  surrounds  the  plate,  and  on  this  wall  the  strapped  plate  is  laid,  when  the  whole  combination 
ix  placed  in  the  horizontal  vat,  and  the  connection  with  the  battery  established..  The  positive  plate  is 
then  taken  from  the  vertical  vat,  and  its  loss  of  weight  noted  and  recorded.  From  the  known  super- 
ficial area  of  the  matrix,  the  quantity  of  copper  required  for  a  casting  one-eighth  of  an  inch  thick  is 
known  and  recorded.  The  blank  copper  consumed  in  both  vats  must  equal  this  amount  before  the  re- 
quired thickness  is  reached,  allowance  being  made  for  impurities  of  rolled  copper  and  roughness  on  the 
back  of  the  electrotype. 

"After  a  few  hours  of  action,  the  strapped  plate  becomes  so  loaded  with  impurities  that  they  will 
b^in  to  drop  on  the  electrotype  ;  this  plate  must,  therefore,  be  removed  from  die  vat,  and  a  new  one 
hnmediately  supplied.  The  dirty  plate  is  then  wadied  in  the  large  water  tub,  and  when  cleaned  its  loss 
of  weight  is  found  and  recorded.  By  the  amount  of  loss  the  action  of  the  batteries  is  tested,  and  it  is 
found,  if  Smee*s  laws  are  being  observed.  Vigilance  must  now  be  exercised  in  watching  the  batteries 
and  vats  of  work,  and  the  power  must  be  varied  to  suit  circumstances.  The  entire  working  battery 
generally  requires  renewal  once  a  day,  the  process  being  conducted  as  follows : — One  zinc  and  one  silver 
plate  are  taken  from  the  battery ;  the  silver  placed  in  the  solution  of  the  chloride  of  iron,  and  the  zinc 
taken  to  the  water  tub  outside,  the  door  of  the  battery  room,  where  it  is  scrubbed  clean  with  a  hard 
brush ;  it  is  then  re-amalgamated  at  the  quicksilver  tub  and  taken  back  to  the  battery.  The  silver  plate 
is  transferred  from  the  chloride  of  iron  solntion  to  the  adjacent  fresh  water  tub  :  another  plate  is  then 
transferred  from  the  battery  to  the  chloride  solution,  and  another  zino  cleaned,  washed,  and  put  back 
in  the  battery  with  the  first  silver.  In  this  manner  the  whole  battery  can  be  renewed  without  sensibly 
interrupting  its  action. 

"When  the  loss  of  weight  from  the  rolled  copper  in  both  vats  indicates  that  the  required  thickness  of 
the  electrotype  is  gained,  the  plate  is  withdrawn  from  the  battery,  detached  from  its  frame,  its  back 
smoothed,  and  its  edges  filed  until  a  separation  can  be  made.  By  separation  the  original  becomes  lib- 
crated,  and  the  alto  or  reversed  relief,  is  silvered  and  electrotyped  exactiy  as  an  original.  The  copy 
from  it,  or  the  electrotyped  basso,  will,  if  the  process  has  been  properly  conducted,  be  a  perfect  fac-simile 
of  the  original,  and  in  hardness,  ductibility,  and  elasticity,  will  equal  the  best  rolled  and  hammered,  or 
planished  copper  plate." 

In  no  application  of  electro-metallurgy  is  the  value  of  the  science  more  conspicuously  shown  than  in 
a  mode  of  producing  surfaces  for  printing  lately  patented  and  called  Glyphography. 

All  our  previous  operations  have  been  conducted  at  the  negative  pole  of  the  battery ;  but  at  the  pos- 
itive pole  certain  effects  take  place  which  may  be  taken  advantage  of  in  the  arts.  Let  us  call  to  mind 
the  fact,  that  gold,  silver,  and  all  metals  witii  a  greater  affinity  for  oxygen,  are  dissolved  when  made 
the  positive  pole  of  a  cell  charged  with  a  solution  of  the  same  metal.  This  property  may  be  easily 
shown  by  attaching  wire  by  one  of  its  ends  to  the  silver  of  the  battery,  and  placmg  the  other  in  a  solu- 
tion of  sulphate  of  copper,  in  the  bottom  of  which  a  piece  of  copper  connected  with  the  zino  of  the 
batteiy  is  immersed.  After  a  short  time,  the  wire  will  begin  visibly  to  be  dissolved,  and  the  part  near- 
est the  negative  metal  will  be  affected ;  the  copper  in  every  place  is  dissolved  exactiy  in  proportion  to 
tbe  electricity  passing. 

In  order  to  make  an  etching,  a  copper-plate  is  first  to  be  prepared  by  covering  it  with  a  substance 
which  protects  it  from  the  action  of  the  acid  in  which  it  has  to  be  immersed :  this  substance  used  ii 
composed  of  asphalte  and  wax  in  equal  proportions,  combined  with  a  fourth  part  of  both  black  pitch 
and  burgundy  pitch.  This  mixture  is  placed  in  a  piece  of  silk,  and  rubbed  over  the  copper-plate,  which 
Is  kept  at  a  moderate  heat,  by  holding  it  over  a  lamp  or  chafing-dish.  This  operation  is  technically 
called  laying  a  ground ;  this  at  first  is  colorless,  but  it  is  afterwards  blackened  by  holding  it  over  the 
flame  of  a  candle,  and  depressing  it  till  a  copious  supply  of  smoke  covers  the  surface. 

Th^  engraver,  with  an  instrument  like  a  needle,  called  an  etching-point,  executes  his  drawing,  and  iu 
so  doing  removes  the  ground,  and  exposes  a  clean  surface  of  metallic  copper.  The  plate  is  then  placed 
in  a  dish,  and  dilute  nitric  acid  poured  upon  it,  till  the  copper  is  dissolved  out  from  tiie  exposed  lines  to 
A  sufficient  depth.  The  plate  is  not  allowed  to  remain  in  the  acid  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  bite 
^^Ijt  u  this  would  cause  the  engraving  to  be  of  one  degree  of  blackness ;  but  after  it  has  been  in  ths 
flcid  a  short  time,  those  parts  which  are  required  to  be  of  a  light  shade  are  stopped  out,  that  is,  thej 
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are  covered  with  bninswick-black,  or  a  coat  of  vaniish  capable  of  resisting  the  action  of  the  acid  Hh 
plate  is  then  replaced  in  the  dilute  acid :  after  a  time  it  is  again  removed,  and  a  further  portion  is  stopped 
out ;  and  these  operations  are  repeated  as  many  times  as  there  are  differences  of  shade  required  m  tbe 
engraving.  The  degree  of  perfection  that  the  professed  engraver  obtains  by  practice  is  truly  extraor- 
dinary, considering  the  uncertainty  "which  must  attend  the  operation ;  for  the  action  of  nitric  acid  is  not 
subject  to  any  regular  laws,  and  moreover  is  never  alike  over  all  parts  of  the  same  plate.  This  is  ow- 
ing to  ihe  copper-plate  itself  being  never  pure ;  but  always  containing  tin,  dispersed  here  and  there 
throughout  its  texture,  which  resiSs  the  action  of  the  acid.  After  a  splendid  plate  is  bitten  in,  some 
portions  ar^  sometimes  left  which  cannot  be  acted  upon  by  the  nitric  acid,  but  absolutely  require  the 
graver  to  bring  up  the  fine  lines. 

No  engraver  that  I  have  conversed  with,  can  explam  the  cause  of  these  faults  in  their  work,  but  to 
the  cheimst  they  are  perfectly  intelli^ble :  the  nitric  acid  attacks  the  copper,  forming  a  soluble  nitrate 
of  that  metal  which  is  dissolved  in  me  fluid;  but  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  tin  is  altogether  difierent, 
for  it  converts  the  metal  into  a  peroxide,  which,  being  insoluble,  protects  the  copper  from  the  acid.  The 
engravers  have  always  noticed  this  white  powder,  (the  peroxide  of  tin,)  so  fatal  to  the  success  of  their 
operations. 

Etching  hj  galvanism  is  a  far  more  certain  operation  than  the  foregoing,  because  it  can  be  reduced 
to  known  pnnciples.  In  this  case,  Ae  plate  to  be  bitten  in  has  the  device  first  drawn  upon  the  same 
groimd  that  is  used  in  the  ordinary  process ;  the  back  and  edges  of  the  plate  are  then  coated  with  wax, 
and  it  is  to  be  connected  by  means  of  a  wire  with  the  silver  plate  of  one  or  two  of  my  batteries. 

The  piece  of  copper  to  form  the  negative  pole  should  then  be  connected  to  the  zinc,  when  both  the 
copper-plate  and  the  piece  of  copper  are  to  be  placed  in  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper.  Immediatelv 
copper  will  be  reduced  fix)m  the  solution  on  the  negative  plate,  and  copper  from  the  etching-plate  will 
be  dissolved  to  keep  up  tlie  strength  of  the  solution. 

Whatever  is  favorable  to  the  increase  of  electricity,  causes  the  copper  to  be  more  quickly  acted  upon, 
and  whatever  diminishes  the  galvanic  current,  retards  the  solution  of  the  metal ;  the  nearer  the  etclung 
plate  forming  the  positive  pole,  and  the  piece  of  copper  forming  the  negative  are  approxinaated,  the 
more  rapid  will  be  the  action.  In  the  same  way,  the  intensity  of  the  battery  also  affects  the  rate  at 
which  the  plato  is  bitten  in.  The  negative  plate  of  copper,  however,  should  not  exceed  in  size  the  cop- 
per-plate on  wliich  the  etching  is  executed,  or  else  there  is  a  risk  of  some  of  the  lines  being  more  deeply 
bitten  in ;  and  in  like  manner,  if  any  considerable  part  of  the  plate  has  a  great  deficiency  of  lines  com- 

Sared  with  other  parts,  that  part  must  be  stopped  out  rather  before  the  other,  to  ensure  a  uniformity  of 
epth,  or  else  the  negative  copper  opposite  this  part  must  be  bent  in  such  a  way  as  to  increase  the  dis- 
tance. 

The  advantages  of  galvanism  for  etching,  are,  the  absence  of  poisonous  nitrous  fumes,  which  are 
evolved  in  the  ordinary  process ;  the  greater  uniformity  of  action  which  takes  place  than  when  acids 
are  used ;  and  the  rapidity  of  biting,  which  may  be  regulated  to  the  greatest  nicety.  The  lines  may  be 
made  of  any  depth,  and  are  sharper  and  cleaner  than  when  acid  is  used ;  and  mstly,  no  bubbles  are 
evolved,  which  tne  engraver  well  Knows  are  apt  to  tear  up  the  ground,  or  to  cause  unequal  action. 

The  exact  quantity  of  copper  dissolved  from  the  plate,  can  be  ascertained  by  weighing  the  metal 
reduced  on  the  sheet  of  copper  which  forms  the  negative  pole,  or  by  measuring  the  quantity  of  hydro- 
gen evolved  from  the  sUver  plate  of  one  of  the  platinized  silver  batteries ;  for  thirty-two  gmins  of  cop- 
per will  be  dissolved  for  eYery  forty -eight  cubic  inches  of  gas  evolved. 

Etching  by  galvanism  can  be  executed  with  any  desired  degree  of  rapidity,  according  to  the  series  of 
batteries  to  which  the  plate  is  connected ;  but  I  believe  that  the  practical  man  will  find  that  the  action 
should  neither  be  too  slow  nor  too  quick,  and  perhaps  two  or  three  batteries,  arranged  as  a  series,  will 
be  found  best  adapted,  though  a  single  cell  would  suffice. 

Galvanism  would  be  valuable  to  the  engraver  for  executing  gradations  of  shade,  such  as,  for  instance, 
tlie  effect  of  a  strong  light  illuminating  a  whole  room.  The  most  simple  manner  in  which  this  can  be 
shown,  is  to  take  a  copper-plate  and  draw  a  number  of  lines  on  the  ground  witJi  a  ruling-machine 
The  plate,  afler  having  its  oack  and  edges  coated  with  any  non-conducting  substance,  should  be  then 
connected  with  the  silver  of  the  battery,  and  copper  wire.  These  two  should  bo  then  arranged  in  thf 
solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  that  at  one  end  tliey  nearly  touch,  while  at  the  other  they  are  widely 
apart  By  this  position,  the  greatest  quantity  of  electricity  would  pass  at  that  part  of  the  plate  where 
it  is  nearly  in  coiitact  with  the  negative  pole,  whilst  the  "least  would  pass  at  the  opposite  extremity. 
The  action  on  the  etched  plate  being  exactly  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  electricity  passing,  is  un- 
equal over  the  whole  length  of  the  plate,  l>eing  greater  where  the  metals  are  nearest,  and  gradually 
diminishing  to  the  other  end.  This  is  the  most  perfect  mode  by  which  it  is  possible  to  obtain  a  grada- 
tion of  shade.  Many  variations  in  the  arrangements  might  be  made  by  usmg,  as  a  negative  pLate,  a 
wire  or  a  rod  of  copper,  placed  over  the  centre  of  a  prepared  plate ;  for  wien  a  perfect  gradation  would 
be  obtained,  extendmg  in  all  directions  from  the  dark  centre.  In  the  same  way,  two  or  more  radiating 
shades  may  be  obtained,  by  using  two  or  more  negative  wires.  An  insensible  gradation  might  be  made 
from  the  darkest  shade  at  the  external  edge  of  the  plate,  to  the  lightest  point  at  its  centre,  by  cutting 
out  a  hole  in  the  negative  piece  of  copper,  opposite  to  the  part  where  tne  transition  into  light  is  re- 
quired. 

The  professed  engraver  who  once  practically  masters  the  galvanic  method  of  etching  by  tlie  theoreti- 
cal prmciples  which  I  have  here  detailed,  is  sure  to  obtain  great  results.  He  could  execute  wfth  ease 
the  most  extraordinary  transition  of  light  into  darkness  with  fidelity,  and  with  the  utmost  certainty 

Galvanic  etching  bias  lately  extended  to  the  etching  of  Daguerreotype  plates.  The  silver  ^te  ii 
arranged  as  the  positive  pole  in  a  trough,  by  connecting  it  to  Uie  native  plate  of  a  battery.  The  sil- 
ver plate  is  about  the  same  size  as  the  Daguerreotype ;  but  I  believe  that  we  should  be  aWe  to  bit« 
much  deeper  by  following  the  improvements  m  galvamc  etching.  It  is  stated  that  these  etchings  whet 
printed  showed  extraordinary  minuteness  of  detaiL 
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ELECTRO-MAGNETIC  ORE-SEPARATOR,  Cooks.  Fig.  1294  is  a  side  elevation  of  the  machine 
A  A  is  the  frame.  B  is  a  pulley  by  which  the  cam-shaft  C  is  revolved.  This  shafts  by  the  cam  C, 
ihakes  the  hopper  F  so  as  to  spread  the  ore  evenly  across  the  endless  web  or  carrying-apron  H.  This 
is  done  by  havmg  a  hook-rod  K  that  catches  the  upper  edge  of  C,  and  is  made,  from  the  shape  of  the 
cam,  to  traVerse  across  the  web,  and  spread  the  ore  equaUy  on  the  web.  D  is  the  revolving  magnet 
cylinder,  driven  by  band  and  pulleys  0  N  P.  L  is  the  trough  into  which  the  ore  is  discharged  from  the 
^linder.  X  X  are  mercury  troughs,  the  one  charged  positively  and  the  other  negatively  from  the 
liattery,  by  the  wires  M  M.  The  magnets  are  fixed  on  the  revolving  cylinder,  and  wound  round  with 
copper  wire,  the  one  positive  and  the  other  negative.  These  wires  are  carried  from  one  magnet  to 
another  across  the  row,  and  brought  out  at  the  axle  of  the  cylinder,  forming  a  circular  &n  E,  so  that  as 
the  cyhnder  revolves,  and  the  wires  dip  into  and  rise  fit)m  the  charged  mercury  trouglis,  the  rows  of 
magnets  are  charged  and  broken  alternately,  to  lift  the  ore  from  the  dross  and  deposite  it  in  the  receiving 
troughs. 


The  magnetic  cylinder  revolves  to  meet  the  ore  as  it  comes  forward  on  the  web,  and  in  the  same 
direction.  T  T  are  the  magnets.  M  represents  the  wires  from  the  battery.  The  large  cylinder  is 
revolved  by  a  band  from  the  other  side,  passing  over  a  pulley  on  the  shaft  of  D,  the  magnetic  cylinder. 
The  cylinder  is  made  of  wood,  a  non-conductor ;  and  to  insulate  the  wires  perfectly,  the  axle  of  the 
cylinder  is  boxed  with  wood,  and  wires  turned  up  on  the  outside  of  it  , 


1295. 


Fig.  1295  shows  the  manner  in  which  the  magnets  are  arranged  on  the  cylinder.  D  is  the  cylinder; 
T  T  the  magnets ;  E  ihe  current  wires ;  and  X  the  trough  of  quicksilver.  The  cylinder  is  al)out  80 
incbes  in  diameter,  and  the  magnets  are  about  f  of  an  inch  thick,  witli  four  polar  points.  There  is  a 
epace  of  about  |  of  an  inch  between  each  of  the  magnets,  and  a  large  cylinder  has  had  thirty  rows  of 
ten  magnets  ea^  It  will  be  observed  that  the  wires  are  alternately  wound  in  the  direction  of  the 
p^lar  currents.  One  wire  is  now  represented  as  dipping  in  the  mercury ;  but  one-fourth  of  all  the 
■Mgneta  are  charged  at  the  same  time,  as  tliat  nmnoer  touch  the  mercury  on  the  under  side  of  th# 
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cylinder ;  but  the  magnets  arc  cliarged  and  discharged  successively  in  rows.  The  ore  is  carried  forward 
on  the  endless  apron ;  and  the  magnet  cylinder,  by  revolving  in  the  same  direction  as  the  apron,  lifts 
the  ore,  while  the  dross  is  discharged  from  the  apron  while  passing  over  the  roller. 

lliis  machine  has  been  in  operation  at  Plattsburgh  for  some  time,  where  it  is  stated  to  have  exceeded 
the  most  sanguine  expectations  When  ore  is  associated  with  hornblende  no  other  process  of  separatioD 
can,  it  appears,  compare  with  this. 


ELEVATORS.  The  general  term  Elevator  includes  gins,  windlasses,  cranes,  die. ;  but  since  these 
are  described  under  their  separate  heads,  in  this  article  are  comprehended  only  those  smaller  nia/^hinfi^ 
«miployed  to  raise  materials  in  mines,  furnaces,  factories,  and  com  mills. 
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figs.  1801  to  1803,  a  vertical  elevator,  moved  by  band. 

Figs.  1304  to  1306,  a  similar  one,  driven  b^  steam  or  water-power. 

Figs.  1807  to  1316,  a  single  elevator  workmg  on  an  incline  with  an  endless  chain. 

Figs.  1317  to  1321,  a  similar  one,  with  a  rope. 

Figs.  1322  to  1325,  a  similar  one,  but  double. 


Figs.  1326  to  1328,  an  elevator  moved  by  condensed  air  or  a  pneumatic  enguia 

Figs  1329  to  1338,  elevators  for  corn-mills. 

Figs.  1334  to  1837,  elevators  for  factories. 

Figs.  1388  and  1389,  elevators  for  general  purposeSi 
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A  vertical  Elevator y  moved  by  hand. — ^Fig.  1301  is  a  side  elevation ;  Fig.  1802,  a  front  elevation;  Rg 
1808  a  section  on  the  line  a  h.  The  weight  to  be  raised  is  placed  on  the  platform  a  of  tlie  frame  ade^ 
which,  moving  between  the  posts  c  6,  is  retained  in  position  by  grooves  in  a  and  e^  as  shown  clearly  ic 
the  section,  Fig.  1803.  The  platform  is  raised  by  tne  winding  of  the  chains  or  ropes  attached  to  the 
frame  at  /,  on  the  barrel  A,  which,  if  the  weight  is  trifling,  is  turned  hj  a  winch  on  its  own  shafts  but 
more  commonly  an  extra  eiiaft  t,  geer  /,  and  pinion  A;,  are  employed  with  the  windi  m ;  two  ratchet- 
wheels  q  r  and  catches  «  and  t  hold  the  platform  in  any  desired  positioa  A  counterpoise  p  is  attached 
by  the  rope  o,  passing  over  the  pulley  n  to  the  barrel  /i. 

A  vertical  Mevator,  driven  by  steam  or  water  powers  used  in  the  iron-works  ofBelgittm, — Fig.  1804  ii 
a  front  elevation;  Fig.  1305,  a  side  elevation;  Fig.  1306,  a 'plan  of  the  lower  part  The  parts  are  aa 
follows :  The  standards  c  and  d  support  a  lower  shaft  a  ana  upper  6,  to  each  end  of  which  are  fixed  the 
iron  wheels  e  «,  of  about  7^  feet  diameter  and  7  inches  wide,  cast  with  projections//,  adapted  to  the  links 
of  the  endless  chains  gg ;  at  distances  of  about  5  feet  the  two  chains  are  connected  by  iron  rods  AAA, 
from  which  depend  the  platforms  t  A;,  on  which  are  placed  the  loads  to  be  raised  or  lowered.  These 
weights  can  be  put  on  or  taken  off  whQe  the  machine  is  in  motion,  and  if  from  neglect  the  load  is  not 
removed,  the  only  result  is  that  it  continues  to  ascend  and  descend  with  the  revolutions  of  the 
wheels  e  e.  Motion  is  communicated  through  the  shaft  p^  the  pinion  m,  and  the  geer  2,  fixed  to  the 
shaft  a:  q  is  a  slide  coupling ;  0 o,  standards  of  the  shafts  p  and  n ;  and  v  a  pit  or  span  necessary 
below  a,  for  the  passage  of  the  platforms. 

An  Elevator  working  on  an  incline^  tnth  an  endless  cAatn,  ttsed  at  some  of  the  blast-fumaee*  of 
Belgium, — Fig.  1307  is  the  side  elevation;  Fig.  1308,  the  rear  elevation;  Fig.  1809,  the  plan.  A  A  is 
the  bottom,  and  B  B  the  top  platform ;  0  C  the  railway,  inclined  at  an  angle  of  about  80°,  and  supported 
by  the  frame  D  D.  The  wagons  are  drawn  up  by  the  endless  chain  aaa^  resting  loosely  in  the  wheels 
6  6  c  c,  to  which  last  motion  is  communicated  through  the  geers  e  and  /  and  the  pulley  A,  over  which 
passes  a  band  i  from  the  prime  mover.  Figs.  1810  and  1811,  represent  two  views  of  a  portion  of  the 
wheel  cc;  Figs.  1312  and  1313,  of  the  wheel  bb;  Fig.  1814,  of  the  chain.  It  will  be  seen  that  there 
is  but  one  row  of  projections  kk  oxi  the  rim  of  the  wheel  c,  fitting  the  openings  m  of  the  links  of  the 
chain,  while  on  b  the  row  is  double,  and  is  adapted  to  the  spaces  n  n  of  the  chaia 

The  loaded  wagon  being  brought  to  the  bottom  of  the  incline,  the  hind  axle  is  caught  by  one  of  the 
hooks  gy  (which  are  about  9  feet  apart^)  and  is  drawn  up.  At  the  top  the  wagon  is  received  on  a  small 
descending  railway,  inclined  at  an  angle  of  about  5°,  and  whose  summit  is  sufficiently  above  the  plat- 
form B  B,  that  gravity  alone  will  carry  the  wagon  to  its  place  of  unloading.  The  emptied  wagons  are 
placed  on  a  side  track  s  s,  and  are  lowered  by  means  of  a  rope  attached  to  the  windlass  t  ^  Fig& 
1808  and  1809. 

Along  the  railway  o  o,  and  at  a  distance  of  from  5  to  6  feet,  are  placed  the  moveable  catches  or  heU- 
levers  uUy  which,  m  case  of  the  breakage  of  the  chain,  will  catch  tJie  hind  axle  and  stop  the  descent  o( 
the  wagon. 

The  wagons  used  in  Bel^um  are  composed  of  cast  and  wrought  iron,  and  the  materials  for  supplying 
the  furnace  are  first  put  m  plate-iron  vessels,  (holding  from  80  to  40  pounds,  and  of  the  form  repre- 
sented in  Figs.  1815  and  1316,^  and  then  placed  in  the  wagons,  which  contain  from  12  to  18  of  them. 

An  Elevator  working  on  an  incline  with  a  pulley-rope, — In  blast-furnaces,  where  only  charcoal  is  used, 
the  elevator,  represented  in  Figs.  13l7tol321,is  frequently  employed.  Fig.  1817  is  a  side  view;  Fig 
1818,  a  plan;  Fig.  1819,  a  section  on  the  line  AB;  and  Figs.  1820  and  1821  are  details. 

The  principal  axis  k  X*,,  Fig.  1320,  is  at  k,  where  the  drum  /  is  cylindrical,  and  at  ki  squared.  On  this 
part  is  placed  the  moveable  wheel  m,  with  the  knobs  n  n,  which  are  inserted  into  corresponding  holes 
of  the  drum  /,  whenever  this  latter  is  to  follow  the  movement  of  the  axis  k  A:,.  In  the  periphery  of  the 
wheel  is  carved  a  groove,  into  which  fits  the  quadrant  o,  Figs.  1817  and  1320,  wound  like  the  worm  of 
a  screw,  and  fixed  to  the  shaft  p.  To  this  shaft  is  also  fixed  the  disk  ^,  Figs.  1317,  1820,  and  1321,  od 
whose  periphery  is  placed  the  oar  rrj  whidi  is  joined  to  it  by  the  counter-chains  s  and  <,  Fig.  1321,  in 
such  manner  that  the  wheel,  together  with  the  shaft  p  and  quadirant  o,  is  alternately  turned  to  the  left  and 
to  the  right,  according  as  the  bar  is  pushed  backwards  or  forwards.  By  this  the  wheel  m  is  either  moved 
on  or  off  the  drum  /,  and  consequently  the  latter  is  brought  in  or  out  of  connection  with  the  axis  Hv 

A  double  Elevator  working  on  an  incline  with  pulley-ropes. — At  Uast-fiimaoes,  where  the  smelting  of 
the  ore  is  effected  bv  means  of  coke,  and  large  quantities  of  iron,  stone,  fuel,  and  other  supplies  are  to 
be  conveyed  up  to  heights  of  80  or  50  feet,  several  of  these  elevators  are  applied.  On  the  inclined 
plane,  forming  an  angle  of  80  or  40°,  are  two  railways,  parallel  to  each  other ;  the  one  serving  for  the 
ascent  of  the  charged  wagon,  and  the  other  for  the  descent  of  the  empbr  one.  An  elevator  of  this  kind 
is  represented  in  Figs.  1822,  1328,  1824,  and  1825.  Fig.  1822  is  a  side  elevation;  Fig.  1323,  a  plan; 
Fig.  1824,  a  front  elevation;  and  Fig.  1825  represents  the  principal  axis  with  its  two  drums  and  levera 
for  moving  out  and  in  the  dutches. 

An  Elevator  inoved  by  condensed  air  or  pneumatic  engine. — At  the  iron-works  of  Cbatlinot^  near 
Charleroi,  in  Belfi;ium,  an  elevator  of  this  description,  and  about  50  feet  in  height,  was  constructed  in 
1839,  for  three  biast-fumaces,  where  the  smelting  of  the  ore  is  effected  by  means  of  coke.  The  con- 
densed air,  required  as  motive  power,  was  derived  from  ^e  great  wind-reservoir  of  the  blast  apparatus, 
the  afr  here  TOing  condensed  at  the  rate  of  4  pounds  pressure  on  the  square  in(^  This  elevator  is 
represented  on  page  460,  where  Fi^.  1826  is  a  side  elevation;  Fig.  1327,  a  front  elevation;  and  Fig. 
1828,  a  horizontal  section  of  a  nart  immediately  above  the  cylinder. 

The  frame  a  a,  Figs.  1326  and  1827,  is  composed  of  upright  standards  and  cross-bars,  whose  joints  are, 
for  the  sake  of  durability,  covered  witli  iron  bands.  The  nine  vertical  beams  bbb  form  in  the  plan  four 
equal  squares.  Fig.  1828.  They  rest  on  cast-iron  pedestals  ce,  Fig.  1826  and  1827,  and  into  whose  boles 
they  are  firmly  fixed  by  means  of  wooden  wedges.  In  two  of  the  squares,  by  the  side  of  eadi  other,  the 
iron  ore  and  other  materials  are  drawn  up  in  vessels  or  tubs  A  A,  one  of  which  is  represented  in  Fig. 
1328     The  vessels  are  provided  with  two  cast-iron  crosses  dd  and  e  f,  joined  by  the  wrought  iron  ban 
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//  The  cro6B-arm8  form  diagonals  of  the  squares,  and  are  at  tJieir  ends  provided  with  rollers  gggg, 
grooved  at  their  periphery,  to  fit  the  rectangular  rails  hhhhy  on  which  they  run  up  and  down  from  the 
bottom  to  the  top  of  the  elevator.    The  vessels  containing  the  ore,  etc.,  are  placed  on  the  iron  plate  t  i 
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eating  on  the  lower  cross.  The  sc^uare  marked  k  k.  Fig.  1328,  signifiea  the  upper  &ce  of  a  pedestal  To 
tadi  of  the  frames  is  fixed  the  chams  //,//.  The  other  ends  of  ue  chains  pass  rcund  the  cast-iron  wheel 
tn  m  and  are  fastened.  The  wheels  are  fixed  on  the  shaft  n  n,  to  the  midfdle  of  which  a  tlurd  wheel  o 
is  attached,  of  far  smaller  diameter  than  that  of  the  other  ones,  and  to  whose  periphery  is  fixed  the 
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chain  p  p,  (listened  at  its  lower  end  to  the  joint-head  q  of  the  piston-rod  r.  Tlie  piston  P  moves  up  aod 
down  in  the  air-cylinder  ««,  which  is  about  10  feet  high,  2  feet  in  the  diameter,  and  open  below.  The 
piston-rod  is  packed  as  in  a  steam-engine.  At  the  side  of  the  cylinder  is  the  valve-box  u,  Fig.  1827 
which  receives  the  sondensed  air  from  the  reservoir  of  the  blast  apparatus  through  the  pipe  v  v,  aiv* 
irom  which  again  it  can  be  let  into  the  cylinder  a  s^  by  means  of  the  valve  v,  Fig.  1327.   Tue  valT<> 


is  hollow,  to  permit  the  escape  of  the  condensed  air  (after  it  has  pressed  down  the  piston  to  the  ei^ 
trcmity  of  the  cylinder^  through  the  aperture  x.  As  soon  as  the  valve  w  is  moved  out  of  its  position, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  1827,  downwards,  (which  is  effected  by  the  combined  contri\-ance  of  the  bar«,th€ 
iJmft  0,  nnd  the  lever  y,)  the  condensed  air  acts  on  the  piston  t  and  presses  it  down.    The  effect  of  thii 
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ii,  that  the  vessels  A  A  are  drawn  up  Bimultaneously  with  a  velocity  surpassing  the  movement  of  tho 
pbtoQ  in  proportion  to  the  difference  m  diameter  between  the  wheels  m  m  and  the  wheel  o. 

As  soon  OS  the  vessels  are  lowered  again,  the  slide  w  is  drawn  upward ;  and  as  the  condensed  air 
fillJDg  the  cylinder,  escapes  through  the  aperture  x,  the  vessels  A  A  sink  down  by  their  own  weighty 
which  surpasses  that  of  the  counterbalance  P.  The  piston  ^  is  at  the  same  time  drawn  up  to  the  upper 
pirt  of  the  cylinder. 

Elnators  in  com-milU^  etc. — Elevators  of  this  kind  are  very  frequently  used  in  corn-mills  and  grana- 
ries for  the  purpose  of  raising  com  or  flour  from  one  loft  to  another.  Elevators  for  corn  are  in  general 
of  laiger  size  than  those  used  for  raising  flour,  although  both  are  constructed  and  arranged  on  the  same 
rntem. 

'Aq  elevator  of  this  kind  is  represented  on  page  460,  where  Fig.  1829  is  a  side  elevation,  Fig.  1330 
afroot  elevation,  and  Fig.  1331  a  section  of  its  lower  part,  (from  the  line  A  B,  in  Fig.  1329,  downwards.) 
Aroand  the  wheels  a  a  is  strained  the  band  6  6  6  6,  to  which  are  fastened  or  riveted  the  vessels  c  c,  of 
tinned  sheet-iron.  Motion  is  generally  communicated  to  the  upper  wheel  by  bands  from  some  driving- 
shaft  Each  of  the  two  wheels  is  enclosed  by  a  wooden  case,  the  lower  one  by  the  case  dd,  and  the 
rer  disk  by  the  case  e  e.  The  interstices  or  channels //  and  gg  are  so  arranged,  that  in  the  former 
hand  with  its  vessels  has  but  little  play,  while  in  the  latter  more  space  is  given  to  prevent  any 
coIlisioQ  with  the  vessel*,  c  c,  which  otherwise  might  happen  on  account  of  the  inclined  position  of  tho 
dfvator. 


1334. 
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The  com  or  flour  pours  into  tho  lower  case  by  the  clianncl  /t,  and  the  influx  can  be  regulated,  or,  li 
required,  entirely  stopped,  by  the  shutter  or  slide  i.  In  the  rear  of  the  same  case  is  the  shutter  k,  for 
the  clearing  of  the  case  and  removal  of  obstructions. 

At  the  lx)ttom  of  the  upper  case  is  tlie  aperture  /,  into  which  is  thrown  the  grain  or  flour  from  the 
Tesseb  e  c,  as  they  overturn  on  the  upper  wheel.  From  /  the  com  or  flour  is  distributed  by  the  trough  w, 
hnnmg  on  the  bolt  n,  or  is  in  some  other  way  removed  to  its  place  of  destination.    See  Coen  Elevator. 

Elevators  in  factories  for  removing  manufuctured  and  other  goods  from  one  room  to  another. — An 
elevator  of  tliis  kind  is  represented  above,  where  Fig.  1384  is  a  plan.  Fig.  1336  a  side  elevation  of  a 
5ectioQ  towards  tlic  middle.  Fig.  1330  a  transverse  section,  and  Fig.  1337  a  side  elevation,  showing  the 
n>e«hanism  of  the  prime  movers. 

In  a  square  space  passing  through  all  the  stories  of  the  factory,  the  frame  a  a.  Figs.  1334  and  1385, 
moves  up  and  down,  of  about  5  feet  square  l^etwcen  two  beams  b  h  placed  alongside  of  each  other.    It 
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is  driven  by  the  same  power  that  drives  the  factory.  The  frame  is  fastened  to  two  ropes  or  banda  t 
and  ci,  passing  over  the  cnst-h-on  wheel  dd.  To  the  otlier  end  of  the  rope  c,  is  fastened  a  counlurpois* 
of  the  frame,  or  of  the  charge  to  be  raised.  On  the  shaft  of  the  wheel  d  d  ia  fastened  the  spur-wheel 
ee,  into  which  the  spring-wheel  /  plays,  Fig.  1884,  on  the  opposite  end  of  whose  shaft  is  the  diagonal 
wheel  g.  Into  this  latter  geer,  simultaneously,  the  two  smaller  diagonal  wheels  h  and  t  of  the  axis  kk, 
to  which  the  wheel  h  is  firmly  fixed,  while  the  wheel  t  is  moveable  on  it  On  the  latter  wheel  is 
screwed  the  cast-iron  roller  /."by  the  side  of  which  are  two  other  ones  of  the  same  size,  m  and  w,  die 
former  bemg  moveable  and  the  latter  fixed  on  the  common  shaft  kk.  The  band  oo.  Fig.  1336,  con 
nccted  with  tlie  motive  power,  passes  round  one  of  these  three  wheels.  Suppose  it  be  the  wheel  n,  the 
shaft  k  k,  together  with  the  wheel  A,  is  revolving  in  the  same  direction  as  the  band  moves  round.  Con 
sequently  the  shaft  of  the  wheels  ^  and  /,  and  at  the  same  time  the  wheel  dd  rotating  by  the  acti<» 
of  the  wheel  h,  the  firome  a  a  is  raised,  while  the  wheel  i  is  by  the  wheel  g  turned  round,  and  rotate* 
fi-eely  on  the  axis  kk,'m&  direction  the  reverse  of  that  of  the  band.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  band  oc 
is  removed  from  the  disk  n  to  /,  by  which  the  wheel  t  takes  into  the  wheel  or,  while  the  wheel  A  is  now 
kept  out  of  action,  the  frame  a  a  is  moving  downwards.  Finally,  if  the  oand  be  placed  round  the 
moveable  wheel  m,  the  elevator  b  in  the  state  of  rest ;  this  wheel  then  revolves  on  the  axis  k  k,  without 
exercising  any  action. 

.  ,   1336. 


'-I 


For  the  purpose  of  removing  tlie  band  from  one  of  the  three  wheels  to  another,  and  to  regulate  the 
different  movements  in  the  described  manner,  the  following  arrangement  is  made.  The  beam  pp  sup- 
ports the  bearincrs  of  the  sliaft  q,  (parallel  to  that  worked  with  gf,)  on  which  is  fixed  the  wheel  r.    An 

endless  rope  «  /,  Fig.  1337,  stretching  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the 
building,  passes  round  this  wheel,  and  can  every  where  easily  be  seized 
by  the  workmen.  Now,  according  as  the  part  s  or  the  part  t  of  the 
rope  is  ptdled,  the  disk  r  or  the  axis  q  are  tuminji:  either  to  the  right  or 
to  the  left,  and  by  this  and  the  handle  v,  the  dlding  bar  it  is  podiei 
eitfaer  onwards  or  backwards.  This  bar  being  fiistened  to  the  band  oo, 
by  means  of  a  fork  or  handle,  the  band  is  removed  to  one  of  the  three 
iiaks  /,  m  and  n.  Tlie  distances  between  the  two  guides  to  ir  of  the  sliding-bar  »,  are 
exactly  adjusted  to  these  shiftings  of  the  band  o  a. 

For  stopping  the  movement  of  the  frame  a  a  whenever  required,  a  contrivance  is 
made,  consisting  of  the  wheel  r,  Figs.  1335  and  1337,  on  whose  periphery  is  Uid 
the  hand  y  of  strong  sheet-iron.  This  band  is  fixed  at  z,  and  with  the  other  end  fast- 
ened at  a,  to  the  lever  /8,  resting  on  the  heart-shaped  wheel  Y  which  is  fastened  on 
the  axis  q.  Now,  as  soon  as  the  band  o  o  is  placed  round  the  wheel  ^  or  n  ,  the  band 
y  is  lifted,  and  together  with  it  the  lever  $.  But  as  soon  as  the  band  oo  is  removed 
to  the  wheel  m,  the  lever  lowers  again,  resting  with  its  roUer  in  the  ooneavity  of  the 
disk  Y,  Fig.  1835. 

Elevator  far  Descent  and  Ascent  of  the  Workmen.  In  mines  this  subject  is  firequentijr 
less  attended  to  than  it  deserves.  The  common  method  of  descending  a  shaft  is  by 
means  of  ladders :  this  is  tedious.  In  other  instances,  flights  of  stairs  are  provided, 
on  which  the  labor  of  ascent  and  descent  is  less  tedious,  but  is  equally  difficult  Our 
mines  aro  not  generally  deep,  but  those  of  800  and  400  feet  in  depth  reqxure  some 
exertion  on  the  part  of  the  workmen  to  enter  and  leave  the  mine.  This  operation  is 
frequently  performed  by  the  workmen  who  step  on  the  platform,  or  in  the  buckets, 
and  are  thus  hoisted  or  sunk  by  the  engine,  lliis  is  dangerous.  For  ascent  and  de- 
scent no  apparatus  is  more  suitable  in  our  country  than  that  which  is  contrived  in  some 
of  the  German  mines,  and  b  now  also  employed  in  some  of  the  English  mines.  It  is 
represented  in  fig.  1339 :  two  rods  descend  ti^e  whole  length  of  the  shaft,  whidi  may 
be  of  wood  or  iron ;  the  first  material,  however,  appears  to  be  preferable.  In  order  to 
secure  the  safety  of  the  men,  in  case  any  part  of  the  machinery  should  break,  balance 
pulleys  are  fastened  at  certain  distances,  over  which  a  chain  is  dnng  which  balances  the 
weight  of  that  part  of  the  rod  below  the  pulley,  and  in  case  one  side  of  the  machine 
is  injured  by  breakage,  it  will  be  moved  by  the  other  side,  and  no  intermption  of  the 
regular  motion  will  happen ;  the  men  are  therefore  perfectly  safe.  These  balance 
pulleys  may  be  in  distances  of  a  timber's  length,  say  from  50  to  60  feet.  To  the 
rods  platforms  are  fastened,  so  that  one  or  two  men  may  stand  on  each :  these  plat- 
forms are  from  10  to  20  feet  apart,  to  which  the  lift  of  tiie  rod  correqxmda.  The 
opponte  platforms  meet  at  the  dead  points  of  the  up  and  down  motion,  and  at  thb 
culmination  the  men  step  from  one  platform  over  to  the  other,  and  by  thb  motioa 
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from  one  side  to  the  opposite  they  may  either  ascend  or  descend,  as  they  choose. 


The  meeting  of  the  platforms  being  at  the  dead  points  of  the  cranks,  there  b  a  short  rest  in  the  motkv 
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•f  the  roda,  and  the  change  of  place  may  be  aocompliahed  with  pexfect  safety  by  the  men.    The  motios 
of  these  rods  may  be  accoipplished  by  meana  of  cog-wheels,  or  by  means  of  cranks  or  levers. 

The  rods  may  in  the  mean  time  serve  as  pomp-rods,  driving  a  set  of  pumps  at  the  bottom  of  the  pit, 
or  a  system  of  pomps  at  varioos  heights. 

ELEVATOR,  /or  raising  bricks,  mor- 
tar, and  any  other  matericUa  employed  in 
building,  and  adapted  to  the  unloading 
of  skips  and  warehousing  of  goods.  In- 
vented by  M.  Spurgin.    Fig.  1840. 

Description  of  machine. — The  main 
part  of  tne  machine  A,  consisting  of  the 
geering  to  set  the  machine  in  motion, 
rests  upon  the  ground.  The  second  part 
is  A  trestle,  which  may  be  placed  upon 
the  scafifolding  of  the  bricklayers,  as  at 
F ;  in  the  upper  part  of  this  trestle  is  an 
indented  wheel  B,  which  corresponds 
perpendicolarly  with  a  similar  wheel, 
attached  to  the  principal  body  of  the 
machine,  resting  on  the  ground.  Pass- 
ing round  these  two  wheels  is  an  end- 
less iron  diain,  which  is  put  in  motion 
by  one  or  several  men,  who  turn  the 
handle  of  the  machine  A,  consisting  of  a 
pinion-wheel  working  into  a  lai^e  toothed 
wheel,  on  the  axis  of  which  is  an  in- 
dented wheel,  round  which  an  endless 
chain  passes,  and  also  round  a  corres- 
ponding wheel  at  the  side  of  the  one  at 
the  foot  of  the  vertical  chain ;  the  latter 
is  set  in  motioa  when  the  wheel  A  re- 
volves, to|:ether  with  the  endless  chain 
just  descnbed,  over  the  indented  wheels 
at  C  and  E  by  which  the  chain  oper- 
ates its  rotation.  On  the  side  of  the 
chain  ascending,  the  workmen  attach 
their  hods  full  of  materials,  by  means  of 
a  hook  fixed  in  the  hod,  as  at  B,  and 
others  detach  them,  as  at  F,  to  carry 
them  to  the  bricklayers  on  the  scaffold- 
ing. The  empty  hods  are  attached  to 
the  chain  on  the  opposite  side,  as  at  G, 
and  descend  to  the  ground,  where  they 
are  detached,  as  at  H. 

Hie  chain  may  be  lengthened  and 
diortened  as  necessary.  When  a  storj 
is  added  to  the  scaffolding,  the  trestle  is 
placed  upon  the  new  story,  and  the  chain 
lengthened  as  required.  At  the  top  is 
a  screw  for  tightening  or  relaxing  the 
chain,  as  occasion  may  require. 

The  figures  I K  L  are  accessories  used 
for  hoisting  the  materials,  viz :  I,  for  bro- 
ken bricks;  K,  for  water;  and  L,  for 
pieces  of  stone  for  windows,  chimneys, 
^  M  is  an  enlarged  view  of  the  in- 
dented wheel,  and  N  the  chain. 

The  advantages  of  this  machine  are, 
that  it  relieves  the  workman  from  the 
most  toOsome  part  of  his  labor,  bv  doing  ^ 
away  with  the  practice  of  ascending  the  T 
ladcler;  and  it  prevents,  as  far  as  possi-  ^ 
Ue,  the  accidents  arismg  fi*om  this  prac- 
tice, to  which  he  so  often  falls  a  victim. 
It  also  enables  building  operations  to  be 
carried  on  with  much  greater  expedition 
than  heretofore ;  and  at  the  same  time  it  diminishes  the  cost  of  such  works. 

Dtxamigal  Tablb  of  the  strength  of  a  man,  showing  the  number  of  bricks  that  can  be  earri«>d  «p  « 

ladder  by  an  ordinary  laborer. 


Ftiahdgbt. 

permb. 

per  hour. 

in  10  hours. 

Ft  in  height. 

P0f  IXuQa 

per  hour. 

inlOhounk 

10 

90 

5400 

54,000 

40 

22 

1850 

18,500 

20 

45 

2700 

27,000 

50 

18 

1080 

10,800 

80 

80 

1800 

18,000 

60 

16 

900 

9.000 
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ELLIPTOGRAPH.  Fig.  1341  is  a  side  elevation  of  the  machine,  showing  the  pencil  adjusted  for 
describing  an  ellipse,  and  Fig.  1842  is  a  plan  agreeing  to  the  above.  Fig.  1348  is  a  section  of  the  slide 
of  the  bafi  O  wliich  forms  a  universal  joint  for  E  the  pencil-bolder.  Fig.  1344  is  the  arm  C  drawn  dou- 
ble size.  Fig.  1346  is  a  section  of  the  same  arm,  "witn  its  rocking  slide-bar  g.  Fig.  1846  is  the  arm  D, 
drawn  double  size,  with  its  rocking  slide-bar/.  Fig.  1847  is  an  end  view  of  the  bar/.  Fig.  1348  shows 
the  bar  /  suspended  from  its  top  centre.  Iig.  1849  represents  the  bar  jf  generally  used  for  ellipses  ol 
ordinary  proportions.  A  is  the  top  frame  of  the  instrument  which  carries  the  revolving  or  generating, 
circle  B.  C  is  the  moveable  centre  arm  which  determines  the  maior  axis  of  the  eUipse.  D  is  Uie  bottom 
moveable  ann  which  determines  the  minor  axis.  E  is  the  pencil-holder,  being  a  light  brass  tube,  turned 
exactly  parallel ;  its  use  is  to  hold  the  describing  pencil,  which  is  fitted  into  its  lower  extremity,  the 
point  bemg  in  a  direct  line  with  the  axis  of  the  holder.  F  is  the  bottom  plate,  into  which  the  upright 
pillar  G  is  fixed,  by  means  of  the  adiusting-screw  H.  The  method  of  application  of  the  instrument  is 
as  follows : — Take  a  straight-edge  T  or  T  square,  having  previously  draw^n  two  lines  at  right  angles 
across  each  other,  for  the  major  and  minor  axes  of  the  required  figure ;  place  the  bottom  frame,  with  the 
centre  marks  a  a  on  the  line  for  the  major  axis,  and  the  marks  6  6  on  the  line  for  the  minor  axis,  which 
marks  are  inside  of  the  frame  F ;  then  bring  the  straight-edge  T  against  the  side  of  the  frame  F  and 


Kx  it.  If  the  eUipsis  requured  is  the  largest  of  the  set,  let  the  slide  with  the  ball  0  be  pushed  out  so 
far  as  to  bring  the  point  of  tlie  pencil  to  the  length  of  the  major  axis  1 1,  the  generaUng  drcle  having 
been  tinned  round  until  the  slidmg-groove,  with  ^e  ball  0  is  parallel  with  tlie  major  axis,  that  is,  when 
the  arm  C  is  about  half  height,  the  position  shown,  (this  should  never  be  higher  but  in  extreme  cases, 
for  the  lower  the  cross-arms  C  and  D  are  kept>  the  steadier  will  be  the  point  of  the  pencil ;)  but  if  bj* 
sliding  out  the  ball  0,  it  is  not  enough  for  the  elKpsis  required,  the  arm  C  must  be  raised  until  the 
point  reaches  the  desired  distance.  When  this  is  done,  turn  round  the  generating  circle  B  B,  until  the 
sliding-groove  of  the  ball  0  is  parallel  with  the  minor  axis  J  J,  which  will  be  at  right  angles  to  its  former 
position.  Then  slide  the  arm  D  up  or  down  imtil  the  point  of  the  pencil  rests  on  the  point  of  the  minor 
axis,  and  if  by  turning  round  the  generating  circle  B  B,  the  pencilpoint  touches  all  the  four  points 
I IJ  J,  the  instrument  is  correct  for  that  proportion  of  the  ellipsis.  With  this  8ing:le  arrangement  it  will 
now  draw  any  number  of  sizes,  from  a  mere  point  up  to  the  full  capacity  of  the  instrument,  by  simply 
slidmg  the  ball  0  out  or  in,  until  the  point  of  the  pencil  reaches  the  pobt  of  either  the  major  or  minor 
uds  required,  the  generating  circles  having  been  turned  round  to  suit  either  of  them,  as  before.    It  ia 
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finmaterinl  to  which  of  the  axes  it  is  set^  as  the  instrument  will  always  produce  the  same  proportions  of 
eUimiB  bo  long  as  the  arms  C  and  D  are  not  altered.  But  if  the  maior  axis  is  required  to  be  lengthened 
or  ^ortened  without  changing  the  minor  axis,  the  arm  C  must  be  drawn  up  or  down  so  as  to  bring  the 
pencil  to  the  desired  point ;  or  if  the  minor  axis  is  to  be  altered,  the  major  axis  remaining,  the  arm  D 
must  be  moved  up  or  down  until  the  pencil  again  rests  on  the  point  reauired ;  the  generating  circle  in 
either  case  having  been  turned  rouna  until  the  sliding-groove  of  the  ball  O  is  parallel  with  £e  axis  of 
the  ellipsis  to  be  altered,  or,  which  is  the  same,  with  the  sliding-groove  of  the  opposite  arm.  To  pro- 
duce the  %Qre,  nothing  more  is  necessary  than  to  turn  round  the  generating  circle  by  the  finger  and 
thumb  acting  on  the  studs  SS,  when  the  pencil  point  will  trace  the  figure  on  the  paper  below;  the 
Blide  of  the  £ill  O  should  be  so  tight  as  not  to  alter  with  the  action  of  the  penciL  The  particular  use 
of  the  straie^ht-edge  T,  is  to  enable  the  operator  to  change  the  plane  of  the  ellipsis  and  return  again  to 
the  same  plane ;  all  that  is  required  being  simply  to  bring  the  points  a  a  to  the  line  of  the  axis  reauired, 
such  as  I  to  I,  (^  The  closer  the  arms  C  and  D  are  brought,  the  nearer  will  the  ellipis  be  to  tne  cir- 
cle, and  if  the  rocking-bar  /  of  the  arm  D,  Figs.  1346,  1847, 1348,  and  1849,  is  shifted  to  hang  by  the 
top  centre,  as  in  Fig.  1348,  the  two  arms  G  and  D  can  then  be  brought  quite  close,  and  the  centres  of 
Buspeosioa  of  both  rocking-bars  g  and/  in  the  arms  0  and  D  will  be  in  the  same  plane,  and  yet  both  at 
perfect  h'berty  to  vibrate  with  the  pencil-holder  which  passes  through  both  these  bars  as  well  as  through 
the  ball  0.  In  this  case  perfect  circles  will  be  produced,  and  if  the  arm  D  be  Ipwered  below  that  point 
in  the  slightest  degree,  the  ellipsis  will  vary  in  that  proportion,  and  so  on  until  the  arm  D  reaches  the 
bottom  But  if  still  further  elongation  is  required,  this  arm  D  must  be  inverted,  and  the  bar/  again 
Buspended  as  in  Fig.  1848,  when  a  straight  line  will  be  produced  if  required,  by  bringing  the  surface 
acted  upon  in  the  same  plane  with  the  centre  of  suspension  of  the  bar/;  and  by  raising  the  arm  D  in 
the  slightest  degree,  an  eUipsis  of  that  proportion  will  be  produced,  and  so  on  as  the  arm  D  is  raised. 

EMBOSSING  MACHINE,  and  Bookbindert^  Arming  or  Stamping  Press.  With  this  machine  the 
pressure  is  applied  by  means  of  a  treadle,  thereby  allowing  the  operator  the  use  of  both  hands  to  feed 
and  fly  with ;  also  enabling  him  to  apply  an  immense  pressure  witn  but  little  exertion.  The  form  being 
statioDaiy,  it  may  be  heated  by  steam  if  required. 


This  machine  is  manufactured  by  R.  Hoe  &  Co^  New  York.  Tlie  embossing  machines  of  Mr.  D.  Dick. 
tad  of  Mr.  Austin,  are  also  favorite  machines  with  bookbinders. 

EMBANKMENTS,  Moveable  Machine  for  executing.  First  employed  on  the  St  Germain's  Railway, 
by  M.  Classetron,  £ngineer-in-Chief. 

It  consists  of  two  trussed  beams,  which  are  laid  with  rails.  It  is  placed  at  the  head  of  the  embank- 
tnent  during  the  course  of  execution,  tlic  earth  wagons  being  run  unon  it  after  being  tipped.    Su])pos€ 
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the  fonnation  of  an  embankment  proceeding  from  one  end  of  a  cutting,  the  baleine  is  placed  as  shovi 
in  Figs.  1351  to  1856,  with  one  ena  resting  upon  the  embankment  and  the  other  laid  in  the  same  line  oi 
direction,  and  supported  on  a  wheel-carriage.  The  carriage  stands  on  a  small  auxiliary  railway  pro> 
ceeding  from  the  lower  level  of  the  head  of  the  embankment,  the  rails  being  taken  up  at  one  ena  as 
the  other  progresses. 

Upon  a  wagon  being  tipped,  (at  the  battery  head.)  and  the  contents  discharged  between  the  rails,  it 
is  then  pushed  to  the  further  end  of  the  baleine.  This  course  is  followed  with  a  second  wagon,  whidi  ia 
also  discharged  and  run  on  the  baleine,  next  the  firsts  and  it  is  continued  until  the  baleine  caimot 
nccommodatc  any  more,  when  the  whole  of  the  wagons  are  carried  bade  together  to  th»  places  of  fiUmg 
f)y  a  horse  or  a  locomotive  engine. 


The  workmen  move  the  baleines  forward  upon  the  wheels  of  the  carria^  supporting  it,  by  crow-ran 
And  other  tools.  They  also  raise  it  by  ropes  and  pulleys  to  whatever  height  may  be  required  at  Iht 
head  of  the  embankment 

ENAMELLING.    See  Glass  and  Porcelain. 
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ENGINES,  DETAILS  OF.  Fttmpin^'^Jnaine,— In  a  pamphlet  printed  by  Messrs.  Boulton  and 
Watt,  for  the  use  of  their  workmen,  some  time  between  1782  ana  1785,  we  have  some  eiccellent  practical 
directions  r^pecting  the  construction  and  management  of  pumping  engines,  the  greater  part  of  which 
are  applicable  to  the  circumstances  of  the  present  time. 

Directions  for  putting  the  enaine  together. — "  Having  put  the  working-beam  together,  and  iastened 
the  gudgeon  to  it,  rest  it  on  the  plummer-blocks ;  but  do  not  £Ei8ten  these  bloc&  until  the  cylinder 
isBxed. 

"Level  the  top  of  the  stone  platform,  and  lay  the  outer  bottom  of  the  cylinder  down  in  its  place, 
truly  level,  and  corresponding  to  the  holding-down  screw-boxes. 

"Apply  UiC' inner  bottom  upon  the  outer  one,  and  set  its  upper  joint  level,  by  wedging  betwixt  it  and 
the  outer  bottom,  if  it  requires  it ;  then  cut  out  segments  of  pastel)oard,  such  as  is  us^  for  the  boards  of 
books,  (not  such  as  is  composed  of  paper  pasted  together ;)  let  these  segments  be  of  such  thicknesses  as 
the  different  parts  of  the  joint  may  require,  (if  >t  be  more  open  in  some  places  than  in  others.)  Soak 
these  pasteboard  segofients  in  warm  water  until  they  become  quite  soft^  then  lay  them  upon  boards  to 
diy,  and  when  quite  dry  put  them  into  a  flat  pan  with  a  quantity  of  drying  linseed-oil ;  warm  the  oil 
until  the  pasteboard  ceases  to  emit  bubbles  of  air,  but  take  care  not  to  heat  the  oil  much  hotter  than 
boilhig  water,  otherwise  it  will  harden  or  bom  the  pasteboard.  Anoint  the  segments  on  both  sides  with 
thin  putty  made  with  fine  whitbig  and  some  of  the  linseed-oil ;  let  the  whitmg  be  very  dry,  otherwise 
it  wm  be  difficult  to  mix  witli  the  (»1 — and  N.  K,  that  white  lead  will  not  answer  m  place  of  it. 

''  You  must,  as  much  as  you  can,  avdd  using  more  than  one  thickness  of  pasteboard^  and  the  segments 
should  be  a  little  broader  than  the  flani;h,  wim  all  the  holes  out  out  by  a  chisel,  but  not  quite  so  large 
as  the  hol^  in  the  iron.  The  segments  should  also  be  thinned  at  we  ends  where  they  overlap  each 
other,  so  that  they  may  form  a  cirde  of  pasteboard  of  a  uniform  thickness. 

**  To  pack  the  piston,  take  sixty  conunon-sized  white  or  untarred  ropeyams^  and  with  them  plait  a 
gasket  or  flat  rope,  as  close  and  firm  as  possible,  tapering  for  18  inches  at  each  end,  and  long  enough  to 
go  round  the  piston  and  overlap  for  that  length ;  cod  this  rope  the  thin  way  as  hard  as  you  can,  ky  it 
<n  an  iron  plate,  and  beat  it  with  a  sledge-hammer  until  its  breadth  answers  its  place ;  put  it  in  and 
beat  it  down  with  a  wooden  driver  and  a  hand-mallet ;  pour  some  melted  tallow  all  round ;  then  pack 
in  a  layer  of  white  oakum  half  an  inch  thick,  then  another  rope,  then  more  oakum,  so  that  the  \niole 
packing  may  have  the  depth  of  about  four  inches,  or  only  three  inches  if  the  engine  be  a  small  one. 
Cast  segments  of  a  circle  of  lead,  about  12  inches  long,  8  inches  deep,  and  1^  inch  thick,  fitted  to  the 
circle  of  the  piston,  and  cut  down  square  at  both  ends ;  lay  them  round  upon  the  packing  as  close  as 
they  can  lie  to  one  another  without  jamming,  and  screw  down  the  piston-springs  upon  them ;  the  piston- 
spnngs  should  be  bent  downwards  at  the  end  next  the  piston-rod,  and  a  littk  mortise  should  be  cut  in 
the  cast-iron  there,  for  the  bent-down  point  of  each  of  them  to  lodge  in,  which  will  prevent  their  coming 
forwards  to  touch  the  cylinder.  Previous  to  the  piston  being  put  into  the  cylinder  the  hoUows  among 
the  crosses  diould  be  quite  filled  up  with  solid  pieces  of  deal  wood,  put  in  radius  fashioa  The  packing 
t»f  the  piston  should  be  beat  solid,  but  not  too  hard,  otherwise  it  will  create  so  great  a  friction  as  to 
hinder  the  easy  goin^  of  the  engine.  Abundance  of  tallow  should  be  allowed  it,  especially  at  first ;  the 
quantity  required  wUl  be  less  as  the  cylinder  grows  smooth, 

''The  joints  beings  all  made,  the  regulator  valves  in  their  places,  and  the  covers  screwed  on,  but  no 
water  in  the  condenser  cistern,  admit  steam,  and  when  the  cylinder  and  steam-case  are  thoroughly 
wanned,  screw  up  the  nuts  of  all  your  screws,  and  caulk  the  pasteboard  or  oakum  of  such  joints  as  may 
require  it,  with  a  caulking-chisel,  until  you  find  that  every  thmg  about  the  cylinder  is  perfectly  stanch ; 
then  pour  three  or  four  feet  deep  of  water  into  the  hot-water  pump ;  stake  down  the  injection  and  bloiy- 
ing-valves,  and  also  those  on  the  air-pump  Ud ;  then  let  the  steam  into  the  condenser,  which  will  show 
the  defects  or  leaks,  if  there  be  any. 

"Screw  on  the  steam-gage  to  the  steam-case  near  the  nozzle,  and  behind  the  engine-man's  place ; 
poor  as  much  mercury  into  it  as  will  half  fill  the  open  leg ;  put  a  float  on  it,  broad  at  bottom,  but  very 
slender  in  the  stem ;  cut  the  float  or  index  off  close  to  the  end  of  the  open  tube,  and  fix  a  scale  to  it, 
reckoning  every  half-inch  the  float  rises  equal  to  an  augmentation  of  the  elasticity  of  the  steam,  corres- 
ponding to  the  supporting  of  a  column  of  mercury  an  inch  high,  because  the  surface  has  sunk  as  much 
in  the  one  leg  as  it  has  risen  in  the  other.  Solder  a  small  copper  foeset-pipe,  to  fit  the  copper  commu- 
nicating tube  of  the  barometer,  into  the  eduction-pipe,  12  inches  under  the  foeset  of  the  blowing-valve, 
and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  eduction-pipe ;  place  the  barometer  in  the  door-way  to  the  condenser  on 
the  further  side  from  the  plug-tree,  so  that  the  engine-man  may  see  it  when  at  his  station ;  join  the 
copper  tube  to  it  by  pouring  melted  sealing-wax  into  the  copper  cup  at  top ;  fill  the  short  leg  of  the 
wometer  with  mercurf,  within  four  or  five  inches  of  its  top,  and  put  a  light  float  in  it,  long  enough  to 
reach  to  the  top  of  its  frame. 

'Fill  the  condenser  cistern,  shut  the  lower  regulator,  and  there  being  no  steam  in  the  cylinder,  or  its 
communication  with  the  boiler  being  cut  ofi^  ti^e  off  the  bonnet  or  cover  of  the  exhaustion  regiilator, 
shut  that  regulator,  and  work  the  air-pump  by  means  of  the  brake.  If  then  you  find  that  air  enters  by 
the  regulator,  pour  some  water  on  it,  and  continue  pumping  until  you  have  raised  the  barometer,  i  e. 
sunk  its  float,  to  27  or  28  inches ;  leave  off  pumping,  and  o&erve  if  the  vacuum  continues  good,  or  is  a 
long  time  in  being  destroyed.  If  it  loses  fast,  seek  for  the  leaks,  which  must  be  somewhere  in  the 
eduction-pipe,  and  will  make  a  noise  if  touched  with  a  wet  hand,  (observe  if  the  condenser  moves  by 
the  pumping,  and  secure  it)  And  having  cured  these  leaks,  you  may  try  the  tightness  of  the  cylinder 
by  staking  the  working-beam,  so  that  the  piston  cannot  descend ;  then  taking  the  cover  off  the  cylinder, 

ra  the  exhaustion  regulator,  and  shut  the  steam  regulator ;  on  beginninp;  to  pump^  you  wUl  perceive  if 
pbton  be  tight ;  if  it  is  not  it  may  be  beat  a  little,  and  some  water  bemg  tnrown  upon  it,  and  on  the 
<teain  regulator,  whatever  air  enters  must  be  by  leaks,  which  must  be  sought  for  and  cured  by  screwing 
•r  caulking  in  oakum. 
"K.  E  A  critical  tightness  m  the  piston  cannot  be  obtained  until  the  engine  has  gone  a  few  days 
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without  beating  it  too  bard,  to  permit  the  eiu^ne  to  move  easily.    When  you  can  detect  no  more  le&fa 
in  this  way,  the  steam  must  be  admitted,  and  the  same  examuiation  made  as  before. 

"  After  the  engine  has  been  set  agoing,  and  has  gone  a  few  hours,  the  holding-down  screws  shoold  be 
screwed  tight,  and  so  from  time  to  time  as  they  become  slack ;  and  in  like  manner  all  the  other  screws 
about  the  cyhnder  or  nozzles  should  be  screwed  up  as  they  slacken^  and  the  joints  caulked  and  puttied 
where  they  require  it 

**  Directions  for  iDorking  the  engine. — To  set  the  engine  agoing,  raise  the  steam  until  the  index  of  the 
steam-gage  comes  to  three  inches  on  the  scale ;  when  the  outer  cylinder  is  fully  warmed,  and  steam 
issues  freely  on  opening  the  small  valve  at  the  bottom  of  the  siphon  or  waste-pipe,  which  dischai^ 
the  condensed  water  from  the  outer  bottom,  open  all  the  regulators;  the  steam  will  then  fordbly  blow 
out  the  air  or  water  contained  in  the  eduction-pipe,  by  the  blowing-valve,  but  cannot  immediately  take 
place  if  the  air  is  in  the  cylinder  itself;  to  get  qiut  of  it,  after  you  liave  blown  the  engine  a  few 
minutes,  shut  the  steam  regulator.  The  cold  water  of  the  condenser  cistern  will  condense  some  of  the 
steam  contained  in  the  eduction-pipe,  and  its  place  will  be  supplied  by  some  of  the  air  from  the  cjlinder; 
open  the  steam  regulator  and  blow  out  that  air ;  and  repeat  tne  operation  until  you  judge  the  cylinder 
to  be  cleared  of  air ;  when  that  is  the  case  shut  all  the  regulators,  and  observe  if  .the  barometer  shows 
that  there  is  any  vacuimi  in  the  eduction-pii>e.  When  the  barometer  gage  has  sunk  three  inches,  open 
the  injection  a  very  little,  and  shut  it  again  inmiediately ;  if  this  produces  any  considerable  degree  of 
vacuum,  open  the  exhaustion  regulator  a  very  Uttle  way,  and  the  miection  at  the  same  time.  If  the 
engine  does  not  commence  its  motion  it  must  be  blown  a^ain,  and  the  same  operation  repeated  until  it 
moves.  If  the  engine  be  very  lightly  loaded,  or  if  there  is  no  water  in  the  pumps,  yon  must  be  veij 
nimble  and  shut  the  exhaustion  and  top  regulators  so  soon  as  it  begins  to  move  qmckly,  otherwise  it 
will  make  its  stroke  with  great  violence,  and  perhaps  do  some  miscnie£  To  prevent  whidi,  open  the 
top  and  exhaustion  regulat^  only  a  little  way  and  put  pegs  in  the  plug-tree,  so  that  they  may  be  sure 
to  shut  these  regulators  long  before  the  piston  comes  to  the  bottom. 

*'  If  there  is  much  unbalanced  weight  on  the  pump-end,  you  must  also  take  care  to  put  a  peg  in  the 
ladder  which  guards  the  steam  regiuator  lever,  so  as  to  aUow  that  regulator  to  open  only  a  litue  way, 
and  so  to  lessen  the  passage  for  the  steam  when  it  enters  to  fill  the  cylinder,  oUierwise  the  rods,  ^c^  at 
the  pump-end  may  descend  too  fiist  and  be  prejudicial ;  if  you  find,  after  a  few  strokes,  that  the  engine 
goes  out  too  slow,  the  steam-regulator  may  be  opened  wider.  In  order  to  regulate  the  opening  of  the 
exhaustion  regulator  you  should  have  pieces  of  lx)ard,  of  various  thicknesses,  to  put  under  the  weight 
which  pulls  it  open,  by  means  of  which  it  may  be  made  to  open  more  or  less  at  pleasiu-e,  and  the  top 
regulator  may  be  managed  in  the  same  manner. 

"  Should  the  engine  work  with  too  great  violence,  on  account  of  its  being  imderloaded,  you  may 
correct  it  by  giving  the  top  regulator  a  lesser  opening,  and  shutting  it  at  such  a  part  of  the  stroke  as 
will  just  give  the  piston  sufficient  force  to  come  to  the  bottom.  Whenever  the  top  regulator  is  used  the 
exhaustion  regulator  should  be  thrown  fully  open  every  stroke,  in  order  to  give  a  free  exit  to  the  steam, 
on  which  a  great  part  of  the  good  effects  of  the  top-regulator  depends. 

"  The  engme  should  always  be  made  to  work  full  stroke,  that  is,  until  the  catch-pins  come  within  hall 
an  inch  of  the  springs  on  each  end,  which  is  easily  managed  by  an  attention  to  the  pegs.  Care  must  be 
taken  that  the  piston  rise  high  enough  in  the  cylinder,  when  the  engine  is  at  rest,  to  spill  over  into  the 
perpendicular  steam-pipe  any  water  which  may  be  condensed  above  it ;  for  if  any  water  remain  there, 
or  in  any  other  part  of  the  cylinder  while  it  is  working,  it  w^ill  very  much  increase  the  consumption  of 
steam.  When  the  engine  is  to  be  stopped  shut  the  injection  and  secure  it ;  put  a  pe^  in  the  plug-trev 
to  prevent  the  exhaustion  regulator  from  opening,  and  take  out  the  peg  on  the  otlier  side  so  as  to  alloif 
the  steam  regulator  to  open  and  to  remain  open :  otherwise  you  may  have  a  partial  vacuum  in  the 
cylinder,  and  it  may  be  filled  with  water  from  the  injection  or  leakages,  which  is  a  troublesome  accident 
The  top  regulator  should  also  be  open  while  the  engine  stands. 

*'  When  an  engine  is  in  tolerably  good  order  it  wiB  bear  to  stand  ten  minutes,  and  go  to  work  again 
without  blowing  afresh ;  and  though  it  has  st^k)d  two  or  three  hours,  if  there  has  been  any  steam  issuing 
from  the  boiler,  and  no  air  has  been  admitted  into  the  cylinder,  it  will  generally  go  off  with  once  Wowing 
for  about  a  minute. 

"  If  ^ou  find,  after  following  the  above  directions,  that  the  engine  does  not  go  to  work,  shut  the 
exhaustion  regulator  and  ^ive  some  injection ;  if  it  then  makes  no  vacuum,  it  is  likely  there  are  air-leaks 
about  tlie  eduction-pipe ;  if  it  does  make  a  vacuum  which  remains  but  a  short  tiino,  it  may  be  owing 
either  to  air  or  water  leaks ;  these  may  be  distinguished  by  blowing  as  before,  and  shutting  the  lower 
regulator  for  about  a  minute  without  giving  .any  injection.  If,  upon  opening  it  again,  it  t^ws  out  a 
good  deal  of  water  at  the  blowing-pipe  before  it  blows  steam,  it  is  certain  that  it  either  has  some  leak 
in  the  condenser  under  water,  or  tnat  the  injection  or  blowing  valve  does  not  shut  dose ;  if  they  are 
found  to  shut  close,  every  joint  sliould  be  examined,  and  also  the  valve  at  the  foot  of  the  eductioD-pipe. 

"  If,  after  blowing  as  before,  you  find  that  immediately  on  opening  the  exhaustion  regulator  a  quantity 
of  air  is  thrown  out  at  the  blowing-valve,  the  leak  is  in  the  eduction-pipe,  somewhere  between  the 
surface  of  the  water  in  the  cistern  and  the  nozzle  The  particular  place  of  these  leaks  may  be  found 
by  emptying  the  cistern  of  water,  putting  three  or  four  feet  deep  of  water  into  the  hot-water  pump,  and 
staking  down  the  blowing  and  injection  valves  with  those  on  tlie  air-pump  Ud ;  then,  if  steam  be 
admitted  into  the  eduction-pipe  it  will  come  out  at  the  leaks  and  point  them  out  If  not  found  out  in 
tliis  way,  apply  the  brake  to  the  air-pump,  taking  care  first  to  put  some  water  on  its  bucket  and  then 
by  vftrking  that  pump  by  hand,  you  will  probably,  on  an  attentive  examination,  observe  where  air  goes 
in,  which  may  be  known  more  distinctly  by  wetting  the  place  suspected. 

"If  upon  shutting  the  lower  regulator  and  making  a  vacuum  in  the  exhaustion-pipe  by  pumpinsr,  or 
5y  injection,  you  find  the  vacuum  continues  good  for  a  considerable  time,  then  the  fault  does  not  lie  in 
Jbe  eduction-pipe,  but  in  the  nozzle  or  joint  of  the  cylinder  bottom,  where  it  must  be  sought  for. 

"  In  these  examinations  by  pumpbig  it  is  proper  to  take  off  the  bonnet  or  cover  of  the  exhaastioa. 
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regulator,  and  to  examine  if  air  enters  at  that  regulator ;  if  it  does,  and  only  in  small  quantity,  thi'ow 
some  water  on  the  regulator  while  you  are  examining  the  eduction-pipe ;  and  when  the  leak  is  suspected 
to  be  in  the  bottom  jomt  of  the  cylinder,  or  in  the  lower  nozzle,  you  must  throw  some  water  on  the 
•team  regulator  and  also  on  the  piston,  then,  by  pumping  and  strict  examination,  you  will  soon  find 
where  the  air  enters.  When  you  are  examining  the  tightness  of  the  piston  by  pimiping,  you  must  stake 
the  beam,  so  that  the  pston  may  not  descend. 

"If  in  coarse  of  working  you  do  not  find  the  vacuum  keep  good,  and  the  engine  goes  sluggishly,  or 
stops  and  requires  to  bo  blown  frequently,  you  must  examine  whether  an  unconmion  quantity  of  air  or 
vater  issues  at  ih9  hot-water  pump,  or  if  any  comes  out  at  the  valves  on  the  air-pump  lid ;  if  the 

rtity  of  air  is  great,  the  engine  has  some  air  leak ;  and  if  the  quantity  of  water  be  great,'  and  is  cooler 
usual,  it  proceeds  from  a  water  leak  in  the  condenser ;  if  the  quantity  of  water  l^  great,  and  at  the 
same  time  very  hot,  it  proceeds  from  a  bad  piston,  or  from  the  steam  regulator  not  shutting  close. 

"The  engine  will  also  go  badly  if  the  air-pump  or  water-pump  buckets  or  clacks  strip  the  water,  tliat 
is,  let  it  pass  by  them.  You  wul  know  if  this  be  the  case  witn  the  water-pump  bucket  by  observmg 
irhether  the  water  follows  down  after  it  at  the  return  of  the  stroke,  and  leaves  a  part  of  the  pump 
empty ;  if  it  does  not,  either  the  bucket  strips  the  water  or  the  engine  receives  water  m  some  way  whicu 
it  ought  not 

"  Attention  oueht  to  be  given  to  feeding  the  boiler  in  a  regular  manner,  that  it  may  not  be  spoiled, 
oor  steam  wanted.  When  there'  is  too  much  water  in  the  boiler  the  engine  will  not  work  regular,  and 
if  there  is  too  little  the  sides  of  the  boiler  will  be  burnt  by  the  flame  m  the  flues.  If  by  accident  it 
ihould  at  any  time  run  a  little  too  low,  the  feed  should  be  augmented  so  as  to  fill  it  gradually ;  for  if 
f ou  run  in  too  much  at  once,  you  will  check  the  steam,  and  stop  the  engine ;  but  if  it  be  run  very  low, 
stop  the  engine,  open  the  puppet  clack,  and  fill  the  boiler  from  tlie  pool  or  reservoir,  if  you  have  one ; 
otherwise  M  it  by  working  tne  air-pump,  having  first  staked  down  the  valves  on  its  cover  and  opened 
the  injection-valve.  In  working  the  engme  the  steam  ought  to  be  strong  enough  to  make  the  index  of 
the  steam-gage  stand  half  an  inch  high  at  least,  otherwise  air  will  enter  at  the  joints  of  the  boiler,  <&a, 
and  spoil  the  vacuum,  so  as  to  cause  a  good  deal  of  trouble  to  get  quit  of  it  again.  Therefore  if  you 
perceive  the  steam-gage  to  be  lower,  stop  the  engine  until  it  rises  agaia  By  a  little  attention  you  will 
find  the  proper  q)ening  of  the  feeding-cock  for  any  rate  of  working. 

"Let  all  the  coals  employed  to  feed  the  fire  be  thoroughly  watered  just  before  they  are  thrown  on,  as 
that  will  prevent  their  being  swept  into  the  flues  by  the  draught  of  the  chimney. 

"The  hre  should  be  kept  of  an  equal  thickness  and  free  frx>m  open  places  or  holes,  which  are 
extremely  prejudicial,  and  should  be  filled  up  as  soon  as  they  appear ;  if  the  fire  erows  foul  and  wants 
air,  by  chnKers  collecting  on  the  bars,  they  must  be  got  out  with  a  poker,  but  the  fire  should  be  as 
litUe  disturbed  in  that  operation  as  possible,  and  the  greatest  care  taken  not  to  make  any  coals  or  coke 
Mi  through  which  are  not  thoroughly  consumed ;  it  is  very  common  for  a  fourth  of  the  whole  coals  to 
be  wasted  in  this  manner  by  mere  carelessness.  When  the  fire  ii  newly  made  the  damper  should  be 
raised  a  little,  so  as  to  let  off  the  smoke  freely,  but  should  be  let  down  to  its  proper  place  so  soon  as  the 
smoke  is  gone  otL  The  air  door  in  the  chimney  should  be  always  open  more  or  less ;  it  prevents  the 
flame  firom  bein^  sucked  up  the  chimney,  and  very  considerably  increases  the  effect  of  the  coals.  Once 
Ii  month  the  boiler  and  flues  ought  to  be  cleaned,  or  oftener  if  the  water  be  very  subject  to  incrust  the 
boiler.  Every  morning  the  ashes  ought  to  be  taken  out,  the  engine-house  swept  clean,  and  a  view  taken 
of  every  part  of  the  engine,  to  see  that  nothing  be  working  out  of  its  place  or  want  oiling.  Particuhur 
attentidn  ought  be  paid  to  the  bolts  and  cutters  of  the  great  chains  ana  piston-rod,  so  that  none  of  them 
get  loose. 

"  An  engine,  when  in  good  order,  ought  to  be  capable  of  going  so  slow  as  one  stroke  in  ten  minutes, 
and  so  fast  as  ten  strokes  in  one  minute ;  and  if  it  does  not  fulfil  these  conditions,  somewhat  is  amiss  that 
can  be  remedied. 

**  The  hot  water  should  issue  of  the  heat  of  96°  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  that  is,  blood  warm,  when 
die  engine  is  in  excellent  order,  and  should  never  exceed  the  heat  of  1 1 0°,  unless  when  the  injection  or 
cold  water  ia  hotter  than  70°,  and  in  that  case  the  vacuum  will  not  be  good. 

••  To  make  putty  for  making  or  repairing  the  joints. — ^Take  whiting,  or  chalk  finely  powdered,  dry  it 
on  an  iron  plate  or  m  a  ladle  imtil  all  the  moisture  be  exhaled ;  then  mix  it  with  raw  linseed-oil,  and 
beat  or  grind  it  well,  adding  more  oil  or  whiting  until  it  be  of  the  consistence  of  thick  paint,  and  per- 
fectly free  fitjm  lumps  or  inequalities. 

"For  some  purposes,  where  the  putty  is  wanted  to  dry  and  to  be  very  sticky,  use  painters'  drying  oil, 
which  is  made  by  boilmg  the  oil  with  a  small  quantity  of  litharge  or  red-lead. 

"  Where  the  putty  is  wanted  to  continue  always  soft,  mix  about  two  ounces  of  butter  or  common 
8^ad-oil  with  each  poimd  or  pmt  of  the  linseed-oiL  This  soft  putty  is  principally  useful  in  the  caulked 
joints  of  tlie  eduction-pipe  above  water.    N.  B.  White-lead  will  not  answer  m  place  of  the  whiting. 

"No  wet  cloths  should  be  suffered  to  be  laid  on  the  cylinder,  boiler,  or  steam-pipes,  and  every  part 
contabing  steam  should  be  guarded  as  much  as  possible  from  the  influence  of  cold  air  or  water. 

"The  proper  grease  for  the  piston  and  cylinder  stuffing-box  is  melted  tallow,  and  for  the  chains, 
gotigeons,  <&&,  common  Spanish  olive-oil,  which,  for  some  uses,  may  be  thickened  by  dissolving  some 
tallow  or  butter  in  it  by  means  of  heat  Linseed-oil  should  never  be  used  as  grease,  as  it  dries  and 
creates  more  firiction  than  would  have  been  without  it.  Hogs'  lard,  or  train-oil,  if  applied  anywhere 
about  tiie  cylinder,  or  where  it  is  hot,  will  thicken  like  linseed-oil.  When  the  oil  or  grease  about  the 
cp-cat  chams,  or  any  of  the  working  parts,  grows  clotted  or  very  thick,  it  should  be  scraped  off  before 
new  grease  is  added. 

^  **  An  improvement  has  lately  been  made  in  the  covering  of  boiler  tops.  The  setting  being  built  up  tc 
Dine  inches  above  the  flues  as  usual,  a  course  of  horse  or  cow  dunff,  three  inches  thick  and  well  beat,  is 
ipplled  to  the  boiler  top ;  on  the  outside  of  that  is  laid  some  good  lime  mortar,  about  an  inch  in  tbick- 
""*"•.  to  wbidi  is  applied  a  course  of  bricks  flatwise,  with  their  ends  upwards ;  on  the  outside  of  thit 
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another  course  of  bricks  (also  laid  iu  good  mortar)  in  the  same  position,  but  so  as  to  break  j<unt  mth  thi 
first  course ;  in  which  manner  the  covering  is  carried  on  until  the  whole  tap  is  covered,  taking  care  to 
leave  an  opening  'for  the  man-hole ;  every  lanch  may  be  thus  covered,  and  when  well  done  it  effectually 
makes  the  top  steam-tight,  and  also  defends  it  firom  cold  and  rain,  so  that  a  boiler-house  is  not  neceseaiy. 
The  mortar  employed  must  bo  such  as  stands  water. 

**  Additional  observatioru. — Instead  of  using  painters'  drying-oil  to  make  the  joints  with,  take  good 
raw  or  unboiled  linseed-oil,  put  it  in  an  iron  pot^  place  it  over  a  gentle  fire,  (out  of  doors,  but  prot^ted 
from  rain,)  let  it  be  watdied  as  it  heats,  as  it  is  very  liable  to  boil  over;  when  it  boils  make  the  fire 
more  moderate,  but  continue  to  heat  the  oil,  until  upon  dropping  some  of  it  upon  a  eold  stone  or  piece  of 
iron,  you  find  it  is,  when  cold,  of  the  thickness  of  thick  tar  or  tr^cle.  The  nuiteboards  for  the  jomts  are 
to  be  soaked  in  this  oil  warm,  or  painted  over  with  it)  and  laid  in  a  hot  place  to  suck  it  up ;  and  it  is 
also  to  be  used  to  make  the  putt^  with. 

'^  The  oakum  with  which  the  joints  are  caulked  should  be  well  smeared  with  the  strong  or  thick  boQod 
oil  mentioned  in  these  additional  directions.  If  the  under  side  of  the  pipe  of  the  inner  bottom  does  not 
fit  close  to  the  lower  edge  of  the  opening  made  for  it  in  the  outer  bottom,  that  is  to  say,  if  the  space  left 
there  for  pasteboard  or  caulking  be  wid^  than  one  quarter  of  an  inch,  a  piece  of  hammered  iron  an  inch 
and  a  half  broad  must  be  forged  of  such  thickness  as  to  fill  up  the  space,  so  as  to  make  it  tight  b^  the 
help  of  a  thickness  of  pasteb^rd  above  it^  and  another  below  it  Lead  ought  not  to  be  used  in  these 
cases,  as  its  expansion  and  contraction  by  heat  and  cold  are  too  great  Instead  of  putting  a  prop  from 
the  nozzle  to  the  fl;round,  it  is  found  better  to  put  a  balance  b^im  off  sideways  under  the  floor  with  a 
short  upright  havmg  a  fiat  end  to  take  a  broad  oeoring  under  the  nozzle.  The  weight  of  the  balance 
should  not  support  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  weight  of  the  nozzle. 

*^  Some  people  use  a  plaited  rope  to  make  the  joint  of  the  (^linder  lid,  which  is  a  bad  practice ;  for 
though  a  plaited  rope  may  make  a  joint  apparently  steam-tight,  yet  it  has  been  found  by  experience, 
that  such  joints  are  not  air-tight ;  out  when,  by  the  working  of  ue  top  regulator,  a  partial  vacuum  is 
produced  m  the  upper  part  of  the  cylinder,  ^ey  permit  some  air  to  enter  imperceptibly,  and  without 
noise,  which,  of  course,  passes  to  the  condenser,  and  by  persons  that  are  not  aware  of  this  circumstance^ 
may  be  thought  to  enter  at  some  air  leak  in  another  place.  We  therefore  recommend  that  this  jdnt  be 
always  made  with  pasteboard  and  putty ;  and  that  a  strict  attention  be  paid  to  the  tightness  of  the 
stuffing-box,  wherever  the  top  regulator  is  used." 

In  the  Cornish  engines  great  diminution  in  the  consumption  of  fuel  has  taken  place,  chiefly  bv  the 
larger  application  of  the  principle  of  expansion.  An  85-mch  cylinder  engine,  erected  at  the  United 
Mines  in  1840,  reached  in  1842  an  average  duty  of  107  millions  of  pounds  raised  1  foot  high  with  a 
bushel  of  coals.  In  this  engine  the  pressure  of  the  steam  is  40  lbs.,  and  it  is  cut  off  at  one-tenth  or  one- 
twelfth  of  the  stroke.  To  diminish  the  risk  of  fracture  in  engines  using  such  high  steam,  the  double 
cylinder  engine  is  employed.  The  small  (^linder  here  stands  on  top  of  the  lai^e  one,  and  the  same 
piston-rod  passes  through  both.  The  same  number  of  valves  too  that  is  used  m  oommoa  pumpii^- 
engines,  suffices  in  this  modification  of  the  double  cylinder  plan. 

\  The  Cornish  engines  are  provided  with  o  steam  jacket  The  clothing  applied  to  the  cylinder  is  v^ 
various ;  a  common  plan  is  to  enclose  the  cylinder  in  a  brick  wall,  leaving  a  space  between  them ;  to 
plaster  the.  wall,  and  coat  it  with  timber.  The  cylinder  cover  and  cylinder  bottom  are  usually  made 
hollow,  and  filled  with  steam :  they  are  then  carefiilly  coated  with  non-conducting  materials. 

Tlic  main  beam  of  the  engine  usually  consists  of  two  casi-mNi  plates,  bolted  together,  and  anned  with 
projecting  horns  to  catch  the  spring  beams,  should  the  piston  be  disposed  to  strike  ihe  bottom  of  the 
cylmder.  From  the  beam  hangs  £e  plug-rod,  by  which  the  valves  are  moved  by  means  of  some  such 
arrangement  as  that  shown  m  Fig.  1868,  which  differs  in  some  respects  firom  the  Cornish  form.    The 
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valves  of  the  CSomish  engine  erected 
by  Mr.  Hosking  are  shown  on  a  large 
scale  in  Figs.  1357,  1359,  and  1860. 
These  valves  are  of  the  equilibrium 
description.  Figs.  1357  and  1859, 
the  valve  to  the  left  is  the  governor- 
valve,  by  the  adjustment  of  which 
the  fliow  of  steam  to  the  cylinder  is 
regulated;  the  centre  valve  is  the 
steam-valve ;  and  the  valve  to  the 
right  is  the  equilibrium-valve.  Fig. 
1860  represents  the  eduction- valve, 
which,  it  will  be  remarked,  is  larger 
than  the  others,  so  as  to  afford  a  free 
exit  for  the  steam  into  the  condenser.  Three-auarters  of  a  square  inch  per  horse  power  is  a  commoo  size 
for  the  steam-valve  in  rotative  engines,  fumisned  witli  spindle-valves ;  and  a  squaie  inch  and  &  quarter 
per  horse  power  is  a  common  size  for  ^e  exhaustion-valve. 

The  plunger-pump  is  the  pump  universally  used  in  the  Cornish  mines,  and  it  is  much  preferable  to 
the  lifting-pump,  as  it  can  be  packed  afiresh,  or  the  packing  may  be  tightened,  with  much  greater  facility 
than  can  b^  done  in  the  case  of  a  lifting-pump,  wlme  the  friction  is  at  the  same  time  less.  The  abaft  is 
divided  into  a  succession  of  lifts,  in  wMch  the  w^\er  of  the  lowest  lift  is  delivered  to  the  pump  next 
above  it,  and  so  on  in  succession  until  the  water  reaches  the  sur&ce.  The  plunger-pump  is  used  in  all 
these  lifts  except  the  lowest,  where  the  lifting-pump  is  used,  with  the  view  of  obviating  inconveiueDce, 
should  the  water  from  derangement  in  the  machinery,  or  otherwise,  rise  so  high  in  the  mine  as  would 
make  tlio  valves  and  barrel  of  a  forcing-pump  inaccessible,  and  also  on  account  of  the  facilities  afiBorded 
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by  the  lifting-pump  in  the  drainage  of  the  water  as  the  mine  is  sunk  deeper.  The  plunger-pump  ob- 
viates the  necessity  for  as  large  a  counterweight  as  would  otherwise  be  necessary ;  for  the  force  of  the 
engine  is  expended  in  lifting  the  pump-rods,  and  the  water  is  forced  out  by  the  weight  of  the  pranp-roda 
m  their  descent  The  pump-rods  of  some  of  the  engines,  however,  are  too  heavylor  the  engine  to  lift, 
and  part  of  the  weight  has  to  be  taken  off  by  one  lever  or  more,  provided  with  counterbalance  weighty 
placed  either  at  the  surfiice  or  in  some  convenient  side  excavation.  The  main  pump-rod  of  DavVs  engine 
at  the  Consolidated  Mines,  is  one-third  of  a  mile  in  length,  and  weighs  95  tons.  The  other  rods  weigh 
40  tons,  making  a  total  weight  of  185  tons,  of  which  39  only  are  wanted  to  bahmce  the  water  in  the 
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pump,  and  tJie  greater  part  of  the  remaining  96  is  balanced  by  weighted  levers.  The  main  pump-rod 
IS  usually  composed  of  oalks  of  Memel  timber,  and  at  intervals  down  tlio  sides  of  tlie  shaft  projecting 
pieces  are  bolted  on,  which  catch  upon  suitable  timbers  let  into  the  sides  of  the  shaft,  to  prevent  the  rod 
from  descending  too  far  in  the  event  of  fracture  above.  The  rod  is  guided  at  intervals  by  appropriate 
frames.  There  is  something  rather  primitive  in  these  expedients,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the 
■whole  of  this  cumbrous  apparatus  will  hereafter  be  superseded  by  machinery  operating  by  atmospheric 
pressure,  whereby  the  pump-rods  will  be  rendered  superfluous,  or  else  by  the  centrifugal  pump ;  and  a 
small  engine,  working  at  a  quick  speed,  will  suffice  for  working  such  an  apparatus. 
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A  bushel  of  Welsh  coal  now  used  in  Cornwall  weighs  94  pounds. 

Rotative  engines,— K  rotative  engine  of  Messrs.  Caird's,  is  represented  in  Fig.  1861,  which  is  a  geoeni 
elevation. 
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ilgs.  1862  and  1868  are  en- 
larged views  of  the  working- 
beun,  which  is  of  cast-iron; 
and  Figs.  1864  and  1865  are 
sections  of  the  same.  The 
sizes  of  this  beam  agree,  with 
tolerable  nearness,  with  those 
given  in  our  tables  of  dimen- 
sions. The  depth  of  beam  at 
the  centre  is  usually  about 

equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  .        ,  .   _ 

cylinder,  and  the  depUi  at  the  4TK|"i^--2/> ,:^ 

ends  IS  generally  made  about    ?.iLUSU  T  L-UII 

one-third  of  the  depth  of  the 

beam    at   the  centre.      The 

length  of  the  beam  is  gener- 

dly  about  three   times   the 

length  of  the  stroke,  and  the  ^360. 

thickness  MOSthofthelength.  fi^^^  ^itellli* 
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By  the  thickness  is  meant  the 

mean  thickness :  the  edge-bead       **" -Z.-a^- 

'is  usually  1^  time  the  thickness  of  the  web. 
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Fig.  1866  is  the  cast-iron  main  centre  of  the  working-beam;  Fig.  1867  is  the  cast-iron  stud  for  the 
main  links;  Fig.  1868  is  the conuecting-rod  stud,  of  castriron;  Fig.  1369  is  the  wrought-iron  stud  for  tiie 
air-pumps ;  Fig.  1370  is  the  wroughtriron  stud  for  the  hot  and  cold  water  pumps. 

The  (uameter  of  tlie  end  studs  of  the  beam  is  generally  made  about  l-9th  of  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder 
when  the  studs  are  of  cast-iron,  and  1-1 0th  of  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder  when  they  are  of  wrought- 
iron  ;  but  the  larger  proportion  is  preferable,  as  the  wear  of  the  brasses  is  then  less  rapid.  It  is  a  com- 
mon fault  to  make  beannes  too  small,  from  their  proportionment  being  viewed  with  reference  only  to 
strength,  whereas  it  should  also  be  viewed  with  reference  to  wear. 

Fi^  1871  and  1872  are  views  of  the  piston-rod  clutch  or  cross-head.  The  piston-rod  passes  into  the 
round  hole  in  the  centre  of  the  clutch,  and  the  main  links  encircle  the  projecting  bearings,  and  join  the 
clutch  with  the  main  beam.    Fig.  1878  represents  the  cross-bead  gibs  ana  cutter. 
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Figs.  1874  and  1375  represent  the  main  links;  Fig.  1376,  the  pillar  of  the  main  link, 

which  is  interposed  between  the  upper  and  under  brasses;  and  Figs.  1377,  1878,  and 

1379  the  upper  brass  and  pillar-phite  of  the  link.    Fig.  1380  represents  the  gibs  and 

cutter  of  the  main  links.    The  sectional  area  of  the  main  links  is  usually  made  about 

1-1 1 3th  of  the  area  of  the  piston,  that  of  the  piston-rod  being  1-1 00th.    To  find  the  proper 

^g     I        sectional  area  of  the  main  links,  a  common  nile  is  to  divide  the  square  of  the  diameter  of 

/^^    i        the  cylinder  by  144.    The  length  of  the  main  links  is  usually  about  the  same  as  the  len«?th 

LJ  of  the  crank,  which  is  half  the  stroke.    The  main  beam  is  always  somewhat  longer  than 

™  the  distance  between  the  cylinder  and  crank  centres,  and  at  the  cylinder  end  the  perpen- 

li  iDch=ir«iot.  dicular  centre  line  divides  the  versed  sine  equally.    The  angular  motion  of  the  beam  is 

about  38^  during  the  whole  stroke.    The  length  of  stroke  is  the  chord  of  the  arc  the  centre 

of  the  end  pin  describes,  and  the  versed  sine  represents  the  amount  of  deviation  from  the  perpendicular, 

which  L^  cillccl  tlie  vibration  of  the  beam.    The  beam  being  three  times  the  length  of  the  stroke,  the  rlw 
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lance  from  the  main  centre  to  the  end  stud  is  one  and  a  half  times  the  lengtli  of  the  stroke,  and  with  lhes« 
proportions  the  end  stud  will  deviate  from  the  perpendicular  one  mch  for  every  foot  of  stroke.  To  find 
tlie  amount  of  vibration  of  the  end  stud :  from  the  square  of  the  radius  in  inches  described  by  the  stud, 
subtract  the  square  of  tlie  length  of  the  crank  in  inches ;  extract  the  square  root  of  the  remainder,  which 
deduct  from  the  radius  in  inches.  To  find  the  proper  distance  between  the  main  centre  and  the  centre 
of  the  cylinder :  add  the  above-mentioned  square  root  to  the  radius  of  tlie  lever  in  indies ;  half  their 
sum  will  be  the  horizontal  distance  in  inches. 

Tlie  main  centre  of  a  land-engine  beam  is  usually  fixed  in  with 
keys;  the  other  centres  are  sometimes  fixed  with  keys,  and  at 
other  times  they  are  ground  in,  which  appears  to  be  the  preferable 
practice.  The  beam  is  set  upon  its  edge  on  two  blocks  of  wood ;  a 
straight-edge  is  applied  to  ascertain  if  it  is  nearly  straight,  and  if 
bent  or  twisted  it  is  brought  sfraight  by  being  hammered  with  tlie 
face  of  the  hammer,  though  this  practice  weakens  the  beam  if 
carried  far.  A  cross-piece  of  wood  is  put  into  each  main-centre 
hole,  upon  which  tlie  central  point  is  marked ;  the  beam  is  plumbed, 
the  end  centres  are  put  throurfi,  staked  with  wedges,  and  levelled  by  means  of  a  short  level  with  twc 
legs  passing  down  from  the  edge  of  tlie  beam,  llie  lengtlis  from  tlie  main  centre  are  next  ascertained 
to  be  rights  and  the  main  centre  is  then  put  in,  using  the  end  centres  as  points  to  measure  from. 
Finally,  the  keys  are  fitted.  This  is  the  mode  of  procedure  when  the  holes  for  the  centres  are  not  bored 
out  It  is  expedient  to  put  a  centre  line  on  the  edge  of  the  beam  to  fix  the  position  of  the  studs 
laterally,  and  this  is  generally 
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done.  The  force  acting  at  each 
end  of  an  engine-beam  may  be 
taken  at  14  pounds  per  circular 
inch  of  the  piston,  or,  if  the 
beam  be  supposed  to  be  sup- 
ported at  both  ends,  it  may  be 
taken  at  28  pounds  per  circular 
inch  acting  at  the  centre.  The 
depth  of  the  beam  at  the  ends 
bcuig  one  third  of  tlie  depth 
at  tlio  middle,  to  find  the  di- 
mensions at  the  middle,  divide 
the  weight  in  pounds  acting  at 
the  centre  by  250,  and  multiply 
the  quotient  by  the  distance  in 
feet  Detween  the  supports.  To 
find  the  depth,  the  breadth 
being  given,  oivide  this  product 
by  the  breadth  in  inches,  and 
extract  the  square  root  of  the 
quotient,  which  is  the  depth.  It 
is  expedient,  however,  to  make 
main  beams  stronger  than  is  in- 
dicated by  any  of  these  rules,  as 
a  higher  pressure  of  steam  is  now  used  almost  imiversally  tlian  was  employed  by  Mr.  Watt  In  our 
rules  for  tlie  dimensions  of  beams  at  the  centre,  the  resulting  figures  represent  the  web  of  the  beam,  or 
tiie  dimensions  within  the  beads,  if  the  pressure  of  the  steam  be  above  that  of  tlie  atmosphere. 
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The  narcUlel  motion.— Figs.  1381  and  1382  represent  tlie  radius  bars,  and  Figs.  1383  and  1384  tlie 
parallel  bars.  Tlio  screws  at  the  end  of  the  parallel  bars  enter  holes  in  the  cross-bar  sliown  in  Figs 
1385  and  13S6,  and  to  the  exterior  bearings  of  the  same  cross  bar  the  radiits-bars  are  attached,  the  other 
ends  of  tliose  bars  being  attached  to  studs  fixed  to  the  spruig  beams  in  the  line  of  the  pi.«ton-n>d. 
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Figs.  1387  and  1888  represent  the 
back  links,  the  upper  brass  of  which  en- 
circles the  air-pump  stud  in  the  beam ; 
the  middle  brass  receives  the  cross-head 
OD  the  top  of  the  air-pump  rod,  and  the 
lowest  brass  connects  with  the  ax)S8-bar 
of  back  links,  Fig.  1886,  through  the  oval 
hole  in  which  the  air-pump  rod  passes. 
The  sectional  area  of  the  oack  Imks  is 
made  the  same  as  that  of  the  air-pump 
rod,  which  is  one  tenth  of  the  diameter 
of  the  air-pump,  or  one  twentieth  of  the 
diameter  of  the  cylinder.  The  sectional 
area  therefore  of  the  two  back  links  taken 
together  is  equal  to  the  area  of  a  circle 
one-twentieth  of  the  diameter  of  the 
cylinder;  but  in  practice  they  are  gen- 
erally made  of  somewhat  stronger  pro- 
portions. 

The  best  proportionment  of  the  par- 
allel motions  of  land  engines,  and  that 
n?w  followed  universal^,  consists  in 
making  the  radius  and  parallel  rods  of 
exactly  the  same  length,  and  this  length 
equal  to  half  the  radius  of  the  ereat 
beam.  The  stud  from  which  the  back 
links  are  hung  is  in  this  case  situated 
midway  between  the  main  centre  and 
the  end  stud  of  the  beam,  and  the  studs 
in  the  spring  beams  found  which  the 
radius  bars  move,  are  in  the  same  verti- 
cal line  as  the  centre  of  the  cylinder. 
To  find,  therefore,  the  right  position  for 
those  studs,  measure  down  perpendicu- 
larly from  the  centre  of  the  end  stud, 
when  the  beam  is  level,  to  a  distance 
equal  to  the  length  of  the  main  or 
back  links,  and  at  this  distance  draw  a 
horizontal  line  on  the  inner  sides  of  the 
spring  beamsL  Then  set  off  from  the 
main  centre  on  this  line  the  distance 
between  the  main  centre  and  centre  of 
the  cylinder ;  the  point  of  intersection  is 
the  right  position  of  the  studs  in  the 
spring  beams  to  which  the  radius  or 
bridle  rods  are  attached. 
The  back  links  and  the  main  links  are 
always  of  the 
same  length,  and 
are  now  gener- 
ally made  half 
the  length  of  the 
B^ke,  or  the 
length  of  the 
cnmk,  as  we  have 
already  stated. 
The  air-pump 
cross-head  is  in- 
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serted  in  the  back  links  at  the  middle  of  their  length.  This  point  in  the  back  links  moves,  it  ii 
obvious,  in  the  vertical  line,  for  as  the  top  of  the  links  follows  the  motion  of  the  main  beam,  and  the 
bottom  that  of  the  radius  bars,  which  have  the  same  radius  and  the  same  length  of  motion  as  the  stud 
in  the  be&m  from  which  the  links  are  suspended,  the  central  point  of  the  links  will  hare  motion  in  a 
curve  equally  removed  from  that  of  each  end,  which  will  be  a  straight  line  very  nearly.    The  line  tracei* 


1403. 
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by  the  parallel  motion  is  not  precisely  a  straight  line,  but  a  species  of  S 
curve ;  it  approaches  to  a  straight  line,  however,  with  sufficient  nearness  for 
every  practical  purpose.  Notwithstanding  the  elegance  of  the  parallel  motion, 
as  an  expedient  for  maintaining  the  perpendicular  position  of  the  piston-rod, 
it  is  questionable  whether  guides  are.  not  to  bo  preferred.  In  this  country 
they  are  very  generally  used,  even  with  very  long  strokes  and  very  short 
beams ;  and  m  some  of  the  steam  vessels  in  Ijigland  they  have  been  substi- 
tuted with  advantage.  The  adjustment  of  parallel  motions  is  a  difficult  task ; 
and  unless  the  parallel  motion  be  very  true  it  will  be  difficult  to  keep  good 
packing  in  the  stuffing-box,  and  the  cyhnder  will  speedily  be  worn  ovaL 

Figs.  1889  and  1890  represent  the  air-pump  cross-head,  which  fits  into  the 
central  brasses  of  the  back  links.  Fig.  1891  is  the  pillar  which  fits  between 
the  brasses;  and  Figs.  1892,  1898,  and  1894,  are  mfferent  views  of  the  brasses,  Ac^  of  the  ai^pamp 
cross-head.  The  parts  appertaining  to  the  air-pump  are  made  of  the  size  that  would  bo  requisite  for  a 
cylinder  of  the  same  diameter. 
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Figs.  1395  and  1396  are  views  of  the  connectiDg-rod,  which  is  of  cast-iron.  Malleable  iron  connecting- 
rods  are  now  coming  into  use  for  land  engines,  and  they  are  in  every  way  preferable.  When  the  con- 
t)ecdn?-rod  is  of  cast-iron,  of  the  form  represented  in  the  figure,  the  breadth  across  the  arms  of  the  cross 
is  made  about  l-20th  of  the  length  of  the  rod ;  the  sectionsd  area  at  centre  of  rod  l-28th  of  the  area  of 
the  cylinder,  and  the  sectional  area  at  ends  of  rod  l-85th  of  the  area  of  the  cylinder.  Fig.  1897  shows 
the  form  of  sectional  area  at  centre.  The  length  of  the  connecting-rod  is  generally  made  about  three 
times  the  length  of  the  stroka  The  diameter  of  the  crank-pm  is  s^nt  one-sixth  of  the  diameter  of  the 
cylinder,  and  is  generally  made  of  castriron  in  land  engines.  The  gudgeons  of  water-wheels  are 
generally  loaded  with  about  500  pounds  for  every  circular  inch  of  their  transverse  section,  which  is 
nearly  the  proportion  which  obtains  in  the  end  studs  of  engine-beams,  but  the  main  centre  is  usually 
loaded  beyond  this  proportion.  To  find  the  proper  size  of  a  cast-iron  ^dgeon  adapted  to  sustain  a 
given  weight,  multiply  tne  weight  in  pounds  by  tne  intended  length  of  oearing  expressed  in  terms  ol 
the  diameter,  divide  the  product  by  500,  and  extract  the  square  root  of  the  quotient,  which  is  the 
diameter  in  inches.  For  malleable  iron  the  operation  is  the  same,  but  the  divisor  may  be  made  1,000 
instead  of  600.  These  strengths  are  not  intended  to  resist  torsion,  but  are  those  proper  for  gudgeons. 
Experiments  upon  the  force  requisite  to  twist  off  cast-iron  necks  show,  that  if  the  cube  of  the  diameter 
of  the  neck  in  mches  be  multiplied  by  880,  the  product  will  be  the  force  of  torsion  in  pounds  which  will 
twist  them  off  when  acting  at  6  inches  radius.  The  strength  for  cast-iron  crank-shafts  may  be  determined 
by  multiplying  the  square  of  the  diameter  of  the  (^linder  in  inches  by  the  length  of  the  stroke  in  feet, 
multiplying  by  the  decimal  '15,  and  extracting  the  cube  root  of  the  product,  which  is  the  proper 
diameter  of  the  shaft-neck  in  inches.  This  rule  has  reference  not  merely  to  torsion,  but  also  to  the 
strength  as  a  gudgeon  necessary  to  sustain  the  fly-wheeL 

Messrs.  Fenton  and  Murray  use  the  following  rule  for  determining  the  weight  of  the  fly-wheel : — 
Multiply  the  number  of  horse  power  of  the  engine  by  2,000,  and  divide  the  product  by  the  square  of 
the  velocity  of  the  circumference  of  the  fly-wheel  in  feet  per  second ;  the  quotient  is  the  proper  weight 
of  the  fly-wheel  in  hundred- weighta  To  find  the  weight  of  the  rim  of  a  fly-wheel  in  pounds,  multiply 
the  mean  diameter  of  the  rim  in  feet  by  the  area  of  its  transverse  section  in  square  inches,  and  multiply 
the  product  by  9'817  pounds.  This  gives  the  weight  of  the  rim  in  pounds  when  the  sectional  area  is 
determined.  Mr.  Farey  gives  the  following  rule  for  determining  the  proper  quantity  of  castriron  in  a 
fljr-wheel  in  cubic  feet : — Multiply  the  mean  diameter  of  the  rim  by  the  number  of  its  revolutions  per 
minute,  and  square  the  product  for  a  divisor ;  divide  the  number  of  horse  power  exerted  by  the  engine 
by  the  number  of  strokes  the  piston  makes  per  minute ;  multiply  the  quotient  by  the  constant  number 
2,760,000,  and  divide  the  product  by  the  divisor  found  as  above.  The  quotient  is  the  requisite  quantity 
of  cast-iron  in  cubic  feet  to  form  the  fly-wheel  rim. 

In  large  engines  each  arm  is  cast  separate,  and  after  having  been  fitted  to  the  central  boss,  the  rim  of 
the  wheel  is  fitted  to  the  arms  in  segments.  In  small  engines,  an  arm  and  a  segment  are  generally 
cast  together.  In  mill  engines  it  appears  expedient  to  work  with  a  short  stroke  and  rapid  piston, 
whereby  the  fly-wheel  is  made  more  elSectual,  or  a  smaller  one  will  suffice. 

We  Jo  not  approve  of  the  plan  of  putting  cast-iron  cranks  on  hot,  as  the  eye  is  liable  to  be  cracked 
in  the  process :  it  is  preferable,  we  conceive,  to  grind  them  upon  the  shaft,  and  then  to  fix  them  by 
means  of  a  strong  square  key,  such  as  that  shown  in  Fig.  1399.  In  cranks  which  are  put  on  hot  it  is 
expedient  to  recess  uie  crank-eye  a  little,  so  as  to  enable  the  collar  upon  the  shaft  to  enter  it,  as  the 
oank  contracts  sideways  in  the  act  of  cooling ;  and  unless  the  collar  be  recessed  a  space  will  be  left 
between  it  and  the  crank-eye,  whidi  will  be  a  disfigurement  The  crank-pin  is  made  slightly  taper,  and 
is  fixed  in  by  means  of  a  key. 

FigsL  1400  and  1401  are  replantations  of  the  eccentric-rod,  and  Figs.  1402  to  1409  are  views  of  the 
several  parts  of  the  governor.  We  have  given  rules  for  determining  the  proportions  of  governors,  and 
the  arrangement  of  the  parts  here  figured  will  be  apprehended  by  a  reference  to  Fig.  1402.  The 
opright  revolving  spindle  on  which  the  collar  shown  in  section,  Figa  1405  and  1406,  slides,  and  the  curved 
guide,  Figs.  1408  and  1409,  is  fixed.  From  the  top  of  the  spindle,  the  arms.  Fig.  1402,  are  suspended, 
with  the  baUs  at  the  end,  the  arms  moving  in  the  slit  in  the  curved  guides,  Figs.  1408  and  1409.  The 
diveigencc  or  collapse  of  the  balls  causes  the  collar  to 
B&ie  up  or  down  on  the  spindle ;  and  through  a  slit 
rfiown  m  the  spindle,  (whicn  is  hoUow,)  this  movement 
is  communicated  to  a  rod  sliding  within  it,  which,  by  a 
suitable  attachment,  moves  the  throttle-valve. 

The  speed  given  by  Mr.  Farey,  in  a  table,  from 
which  the  annexed  is  an  extract 

In  this  table  the  pressure  is  taken  to  vary  slightly 
with  the  size  of  the  engine ;  but  Messrs.  Boulton  and 
Watt  now  adopt  a  uniform  pressure  of  7  pounds  on 
the  square  inch,  as  a  preferaole  element  of  computa- 
tion. The  speed  of  the  piston  in  feet  per  minute  is 
about  128  times  the  cube-root  of  the  stroke ;  and  the 
nominal  horse  power  of  an  engine  may  be  found  by 
multiplying  the  square  of  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder 
in  incncs  by  the  cube^root  of  the  stroke  in  feet,  and 
dividing  by  47.  To  find  how  many  millions  of  pounds 
are  raised  1  foot  high  by  the  consumption  of  a  Dusliel 
or  84  pounds  of  cosJ :— Divide  166-32  by  the  number 
of  pounds  of  coal  consumed  per  hour  by  each  horse 
power;  the  quotient  is  the  number  of  millions  of 
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pounds  raised  1  foot  high  by  the  consumption  of  S4  pounds  of  coaL    A  bushel  of  Newcastle  coal  will 
weigh  about  84  pounds,  but  tho  Welsh  coal  is  heavier. 

If  a  cubic  inch  of  water  be  supposed  to  produce  a  cubic  foot  of  steam,  and  tlie  latent  heat  of  stesua 
at  212°  be  taken,  with  Mr.  Watt^  at  960°,  or,  in  otiier  words,  the  cubic  foot  of  steam  bo  supposed  to 
contain  as  much  heat  in  the  latent  form  as  would  raise  the  temperature  of  the  cubic  inch  of  water,  if  it 
could  be  prevented  from  expanding,  960°,  then  the  sum  of  the  latent  and  sensible  heats  will  be  repre 
sented  by  1172°.  The  temperature  of  the  water  discharged  by  the  air-pump  is  about  100°,  which, 
taken  from  1172°,  leaves  1072°,  which  must  be  taken  up  by  such  a  quantity  of  cold  water  that  iti 
temperatiu-e  will  not  rise  above  100°.  If  the  temperature  of  the  injection  water  be  60°,  then  the 
diiference  between  that  and  100°,  viz.  50°,  is  available  for  the  absorption  of  the  heat ;  and  1072  divided 
by  50  =  21-44,  which  is  the  number  of  times  the  quantity  of  injection  water  must  exceed  the  quantitj 
of  water  in  the  steam.  To  condense  a  cubic  indi  of  water,  therefore,  in  the  shape  of  steam,  21*44  cuIhc 
inches  of  injection  water  are  necessary ;  but  inasmuch  as  the  water  may  not  always  be  as  cold  as  50^ 
Mr.  Watt's  practice  was  to  allow  a  wine  pint,  or  28-9  cubic  inches  of  injection  water  for  every  cabie 
inch  of  water  converted  into  steam.  The  capacity  of  the  oold-water  pump  is  usually  made  from  one 
thirty-sixth  to  one  forty-eighth  of  the  capacity  of  the  cylinder.  The  injection  orifice  should  have  an  ares 
of  about  one  fifteenth  of  a  square  inch  per  horse  power.  Tlie  capacity  of  the  hot-water  pump  should  be 
about  one  240th  of  that  of  the  cylinder,  supposing  that  the  engine  is  double-acting,  and  the  pump 
single-acting.  The  airpump  is  usually  made  half  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder,  and  half  the  stroke,  or 
one  eighth  of  the  capacity.  The  power  requisite  to  work  the  air-pump  is  from  one  thirtieth  io  one 
fortieth  of  the  power  of  the  engine.  The  openings  through  the  foot  and  delivery  valves  are  made  of 
about  one  fourth  of  the  area  of  the  pump.  The  internal  diameter  of  the  steam-«pe  may  be  found  by 
dividing  the  horse  power  by  0*8,  and  extracting  the  square  root  of  the  quotient  We  shall  reserve  what 
we  have  to  say  on  the  siibject  of  bolts  imtil  we  come  to  speak  of  the  holding-down  bolts  of  mann* 
engines. 


\J&^i 


There  aro  many  other  kinds  of  parallel  motion  besides  those  which  wc  liavc  mentioned,  but  there  ara 
none  of  them  of  sufficient  importance  to  justify  a  lengtlienod  descriptioii.  Fig.  1410  represents-a  spe- 
cies of  parallel  motion  invented  l^  Mr.  James  White,  and  published  in  his  "  New  Century  of  Inven- 
tions," in  1801.  It  depends  on  the  principle  that  an  encluidal  curve,  formed  by  one  circle  rdlins  within 
another,  becomes  a  straight  h'ne  when  tlie  diameter  of  t]v>  outer  circle  is  just  twice  that  of  the  inner 
one.  A  large  wheel,  with  teeth  on  its  inner  circumference,  is  fixed  on  a  frame  ooncentric  with  the  axis 
and  circle  of  the  crank.  A  wheel  with  external  teetli  in  fixed  freely  on  the  crank-pin  and  the  point  of 
attachment  of  the  piston-rod.  By  this  arrangement  tlie  small  wheel  is  compelled,  by  the  pressure  of 
the  piston-rod  upwards,  to  roll  round  the  great  circle,  ascending  on  the  one  side,  and  descending  oo  the 
other,  so  that  tlie  distance  of  the  end  of  tlie  piston-rod  from  the  point  of  contact  of  the  circles  is  always 
equal  to  the  distance  of  the  circle  from  the  diameter.  Tlie  fault  of  this  species  of  parallel  motion  is,  that 
the  socket  in  the  centre  of  tlie  revolvuig  wheel  is  exposed  to  a  strain  equal  to  twice  that  on  the  pistcn, 
and  which  it  cannot  conveniently  be  made  long  enoi^h  to  resist,  so  that  it  is  liable  to  break  or  speedily 
shake  loose.  In  the  plate  of  direct-action  engines,  various  modifications  of  the  parallel  motion  will  M 
observed.  In  the  Gorgon  engine,  by  Messrs.  Seaward,  the  parallel  motion  is  formed  by  the  application 
of  a  radius-bar  to  the  air-pump  lever,  whereby  one  radius  is  made  to  counteract  the  other, — the  centre 
of  the  lever  resting  upon  a  jointed  pillar,  in  order  to  enable  the  cylinder  end  of  the  lever  to  move  up 
and  down  in  a  vertical  line.  This  species  of  parallel  motion  is  sometimes  made  with  a  horisKintal  slide 
for  the  centre  to  move  in,  instead  or  a  vibrating  pillar  or  link ;  but  a  slide  works  slack  sideways,  and  is 
not  satisfactory  m  practice  The  combination  might  be  improved  by  causing  tho  sliding  ends  of  ths 
rods,  wliidi  in  some  cases  are  used  instead  of  a  lever,  to  work  into  stumng-box  tubes  hung  oH  a  centre, 
BO  as  to  enable  them  to  swivel  The  rods,  so  soon  as  any  wear  took  place,  could  be  tightened  afiresh  by 
screwing  up  tlie  packing. 

Marine  engines:  Cylinder. — In  the  marine  engine  the  cylinder-bottom  is  more  frequently  cast  in, 
than  in  land  engines,  and  a  plug  of  metal  is  fitted  into  a  holo  in  the  centre  of  tlie  bottom,  which  is  lef^ 
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hi  allow  the  oonng-bar  to  pass  through.  It  is  necessaiy  that  the  cylioder  should  be  bolted  very  firmly 
to  the  sole-plate,  as  in  engines  which  exhaust  at  the  under  side  of  the  valve-casing,  an  air-tight  joint  has 
to  be  made  between  the  sole-plate  and  the  part  of  the  cylinder-bottom  next  to  the  valve.  A  cylindet 
of  about  6  feet  diameter  is  usually  made  about  1}  inch  thick,  and  the  metal  should  be  hard  as  well  as 
lolid.  Messrs.  Haudslay's  practice  in  side-lever  enc^ines  is  to  cast  the  cylinder-bottom  in,  up  to  60  inches 
diameter,  and  above  that  size  they  prefer  casting  the  cylinder  open  at  the  bottom,  and  making  the  bot- 
tom oat  of  the  sole-plate.  A  projection  is  cast  on  the  sole-plate,  to  ^o  a  certain  distance  into  the  cylin- 
der, with  a  space  hollowed  out  for  the  cylmder-port.  The  bottom  joint  should  not  bo  of  rust,  but  metal 
to  met^ — the  bottom  flange  of  the  cylinder  and  the  place  on  which  it  stands  on  the  sole-plate  being 
both  &ced  in  the  boring-milL  The  cylinder  cover  should  fit  so  nicely  as  to  be  tight,  by  interposing  a 
piece  of  lead  or  a  ring  of  wire  gauze,  smeared  with  white  or  red  lead.  In  oscillating  engines  the  cynn- 
aer  bottom  is  generally  cast  in,  whatever  be  the  size  of  the  cylinder. 

The  valve-casing  should  be  attached  to  the  cylinder  by  means  of  a  metallic  joint,  or,  in  other  words, 
by  fitting  the  surfaces  so  accurately  that  a  little  red-leaa  interposed  will  make  them  tight  The  valve- 
casiDg  can  thus  be  easily  removed  at  any  time  to  repair  the  valve  faces ;  whereas,  if  the  joint  of  the 
casiog  be  of  rusi^  the  removal  of  the  casing  is  an  operation  of  much  difficulty.  The  attachments  of  the 
cvlinder  to  the  (^agonal  stay  are  very  generally  made  too  small ;  that  is,  the  surface  is  too  small,  and 
the  flange  too  thick  A  very  thick  dai^e  cast  on  any  particular  part  of  a  cylinder  endangers  the  sound- 
ness of  &e  cylinder  by  inducing  an  imequal  contraction.  It  is  much  the  best  way  to  make  the  flange 
for  the  frammg  thin,  and  the  surface  linge.  The  bolts,  too,  should  be  turned  bolts,  and  nicely  fitted 
Some  persons  make  them  with  a  nut  at  both  ends,  the  body  of  the  bolt  being  made  with  a  little  taper ; 
and  the  nut  which  answers  to  the  head  is  screwed  up  after  the  conical  part  of  the  bolt  has  been  drawn 
into  the  hole  by  the  nut  at  the  point  The  object  of  this  plan  is  to  facilitate  the  fitting ;  but  if  the  fitting 
be  well  done,  it  is  unimportant  whether  it  is  done  in  this  way  or  any  other. 

Cylinders  are  not  now  usually  made  with  steam-casing  yet  experiment  has  satisfactorily  proved 
that  there  is  a  loss  of  power  consequent  on  their  relinquishment    It  is  not  very  easy  to  discern  the 
cause  of  this  loss,  as  there  is  more  radiating  surface  in  the  casing  than  in  the  cylinder ;  yet  the  existence 
of  the  loss  is  very  certain.    Mr.  Watt,  in  some  of  his  early  trials,  discontinued  the  st^un-jacket ;  and  he 
found  Uie  consumption  of  fuel  to  bo  materially  increased.    He  therefore  again  resumed  it,  but  it  has 
been  again  discaraed  in  most  of  the  modem  engines,  except  those  of  the  Cornish  construction.    Escape- 
valves,  for  letting  out  any  water  that  may  enter  with  the  steam,  are  now  usually  employed  in  monne 
engines :  they  may  in  most  cases  be  appUed  conveniently  to  the  ports  of  the  cyhnder,  as  shown  in  the 
details  of  engines  of  the  West  India  packets,  and  may  tie  kept  shut  by  a  spring,  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  safety-valve  of  a  locomotive.    Escape-valves  should  be  phiced  on  that  side  of  the  cylinder  which  is 
nearest  the  side  of  the  ship ;  so  tiiat  the  attendants  may  not  be  scalded  by  the  issuing  water  if  the  en- 
gine primes.    The  escape-valve  is  shown  beneath  the  **  Plan  of  Cylinder"  in  the  Weet  India  mail  engine 
aetaiis ;  and  to  those  details  the  remarks  which  follow  are  to  be  understood  to  refer,  except  where 
spedficKi  to  the  oontrary.    In  boring  cylinders  of  74  inches  diameter,  the  boring-bar  must  make  one 
revolutioa  in  about  4}  minutes,  so  that  tne  cutters  will  move  at  the  rate  of  about  5  feet  per  minute.    In 
boring  brass,  the  speed  must  be  slower :  the  common  rate  at  which  the  tool  moves  in  borine  brass  air- 
pumps  is  about  3  feet  per  minute.    If  this  speed  be  exceeded  the  tool  will  be  spoiled,  and  the  pump 
made  taper.    The  speed  proper  {or  boring  a  cylinder  will  answer  for  boring  the  brass  air-pump  of  the 
same  eiigine.    A  brass  air-pump  of  86)  inches  diameter  requires  the  bar  to  make  one  turn  in  about  3 
minutes,  which  is  also  the  speed  proper  for  a  cylinder  60  inches  in  diameter.    To  bore  a  brass  air-pump 
Z^  inches  in  diameter  requires  a  week,  an  iron  one  requires  48  hours,  and  a  copper  one  24  hours.    In 
tumiiig  a  malleable  uon  shaft,  12|  inches  in  diameter,  the  shaft  should  make  about  five  turns  per  minute, 
vrhkk  is  eauivalent  to  a  speed  in  the  tool  of  about  16  feet  per  minute.    A  boring-mill,  of  which  the 
speed  may  be  varied  from  one  turn  in  six  minutes  to  twenty-five  turns  in  one  minute,  will  be  suitable 
ijr  all  orcunary  wants  tiiat  can  occur  in  practice. 

Piston. — ^The  proportion  of  taper  given  to  the  piston-rod  where  it  fits  into  the  piston,  in  the  West 
India  mail  engines  is  a  good  one ;  if  the  taper  be  too  small,  the  rod  is  drawn  through  the  hole,  and  the 
piston  is  ^^t  Small  grooves  are  turned  out  of  this  piston-rod  above  and  below  the  cutter-hole,  and 
hemp  is  introduced,  in  ^er  to  make  the  piston-eye  tient  Most  piston-rods  are  fixed  to  the  piston  by 
means  of  a  gib  and  cutter,  as  shown  in  the  figures  of  details,  but  in  some  cases  the  upper  portion  of  the 
rod  within  tne  eye  is  screwed,  and  it  is  fixed  into  the  piston  by  means  of  an  indented  nut  This  nut  is 
in  some  eases  hexagonal,  and  in  other  cases  the  exterior  forms  a  portion  of  a  cone,  which  completely 
filk  a  oorrespoiiding  recess  in  the  piston.  But  nuts  made  in  this  way  become  rusted  into  theur  seat 
after  some  tmie,  ai^  cannot  be  started  without  much  difficulty.  Messrs.  Miller,  RavenhiU  and  Co.,  fix 
in  their  piston-rods  by  means  of  an  indented  hexagonal  nut,  which  may  be  started  by  means  of  an  open 
Us  key.  The  thread  of  the  screw  is  made  flat  upon  the  one  side,  and  much  slanted  on  the  other, 
whereby  a  ^eater  strength  is  secured,  without  any  disposition  to  split  the  nut  When  pistons  are  made 
of  a  single  nog,  or  of  a  succession  of  single  rings,  the  strength  of  each  ring  is  tested  previously  to  its 
introdnctioo  into  the  piston,  by  means  of  a  lever  loaded  by  a  heavy  weight  The  old  practice  was  to 
depend  chiefly  upon  grinding,  as  the  means  of  middn^  the  rings  tight  upon  the  piston  or  upon  one 
anodaer;  bat  soraping  is  now  chiefly  relied  on.  A  slight  grinding,  however,  with  powdered  Turkey 
stone  appears  to  be  expedient^  which  may  be  most  conveniently  accomplished  by  settine  the  piston  on  a 
revclviog  table,  and  holding  the  ring  stationary  by  a  cross-piece  of  wood  while  the  table  turns  round. 
Pieees  of  -wood  may  be  interposed  between  the  rms  and  the  body  of  the  piston,  to  keep  the  ring  nearly 
n  its  ri^bt  position ;  bat  these  pieces  of  wood  shoiud  be  fitted  so  loosely  as  to  give  some  side-play,  ehm 
the  lixte  will  wear  itself  into  a  groove  on  the  piston.  Messrs.  Penn  grind  their  cylinders  after  they  are 
bcred,  by  laying  them  on  their  side,  and  rubbmff  a  heavy  piece  of  lend,  made  to  tlie  curve  of  the  cylin- 
der, and  smeared  with  emery  and  oil,  backwards  and  forwards  by  hnnd,  the  cylinder  being  grndually 
turned  round,  so  as  to  subject  every  part  successively  to  the  operation.    The  pistons  are  also  grotma 
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into  the  cylinders  with  great  care,  so  that  they  are  p>erfectly  ti^ht  from  the  commencement  Mcsn 
Penn's  piston  for  oscillatmg-engines  has  a  single  packing  ring,  with  a  tongue-piece,  as  in  Messrs.  Mauds- 
lav's  and  Messrs.  Miller's  arrangements.  The  ring  is  packed  behind  with  hemp-packing,  and 
the  piece  which  covers  the  joint  is  made  of  sheet-copper,  and  is  indented  into  the  iron  of  the 
ring,  so  as  to  oflFer  no  obstruction  to  the  application  of  the  hemp.  The  ring  is  g^und  to  the 
piston  only  on  the  under  edge :  the  top  edge  is  rounded  from  the  inside  to  a  point,  and  the 
junk-ring  does  not  bear  upon  it,  but  the  jimk-ring  squeezes  down  the  hemp-packing  between 
the  packing-ring  and  the  body  of  the  piston.  The  metallic  packing  of  the  piston  consbts  of 
a  double  tier  of  rin^  cut  into  numerous  segments.  We  approve  of  the  plan  of  adding  a  nut 
to  the  top  of  the  piston-rod,  in  addition  to  the  cutter,  for  securing  the  piston-rod  to  the  cross- 
bead,  as  shown  in  Fig.  1411,  where  the  piston-rod  is  7  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  screw  6 
inches :  the  part  of  the  rod  which  fits  into  the  cross-head  eye,  is  1  foot  5  j^  inches  long,  and  tapers 
from  6i  to  6  18-1 6th  inches  diameter.  Tlie  proportion  of  taper  is  a  good  one :  if  the  taper  be 
less,  or  if  a  portion  of  the  piston-rod  within  the  cross-head  eye  be  left  untapered,  as  is  some- 
times the  case,  it  is  very  difficult  to  detach  the  parts  from  one  another. 

Cylinder  cover. — ^The  cylinder  cover  in  plate  of  details  is  cast  close,  and  a  few  holes  are  left  for  taking 
out  Uie  core  by,  which  holes  are  afterwards  plugged  up.  An  annular  recess  is  left  in  the  under  side  « 
the  cover,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  heads  of  the  piston-bolta  The  gland  of  the  stuffing-box  b 
shown  on  a  larger  scale  on  the  same  plate.  Fig.  1412  repre- 
sents the  stuffing-box  of  the  Don  Juan  steamer,  cylinder  68 
inches  diameter.  This  appears  to  us  better  than  that  of  the 
West  India  packets :  there  is  a  great  advantage  in  a  deep 
stuffing-box,  especially  in  the  case  of  vessels  intended  to 
perform  long  voyages.  Fig.  1413  represents  the  cylinder 
cover  of  a  Cornish  engine.  The  stuffing-box  is  provided 
with  a  lantern  brass,  into  which  steam  b  aomitted  by  a  small 
pipe.  There  is  packing  both  above  and  below  the  lantern 
brass,  to  prevent  any  leakage  of  air  by  the  stuffing-box; 
for  ev«ii  if  the  packing  be  defective,  it  will  be  steam  that 
leaks  in,  which  is  condensable ;  and  such  a  leak,  though  it 
will  increase  the  consumption  of  fuel,  will  not  diminish  the 
power  of  the  engine.  It  is  the  usual  practice  to  interpose 
between  the  cylinder  cover  and  the  cylinder  flange  a  gasket- 
rin^  as  a  joint;  but  a  joint  of  this  kind  leaks  air  impercep- 
Ubfy,  and  it  is  better  to  make  the  sur&ces  very  true,  and 
to  mterpose  either  a  ring  of  sheet-lead  or  a  little  red-lead 
puttv.  It  appears  expedient  to  us  that  all  marine  engines 
should  be  furnished  with  steam-jackets,  and  should  also  be 
funjshed  with  spaces  in  the  cover  and  cylinder-bottom  for 
the  admission  of  steam.  Large  engines,  too,  we  conceive 
should  l[>e  fitted  with  the  lantern  brass  stuffing-boxes. 

Fig.  1414  represents  the  stuffing-box  of  the  Trident,  the  engines  of  which  are  of  the  osciUating  kiod 
by  Messrs.  Boulton  and  Watt  The  extra  depth  of  this  stuflSig-box  is  necessary  to  counteract  the  ten 
dency  to  wear  oval.  This  tendency  has  not  been  found  to  occasion  much  inconvenience  in  oscillating 
engines.  In  engines  with  the  ordinary  parallel  motion  the  stuffing-box  has  a  tendency  to  wear  ovil, 
wWch  may  be  perceived  if  attention  oe  paid  to  the  setting  of  the  parallel  motion.  If  the  fwton  be 
moved  through  a  stroke,  the  gland  will  be  found  to  move  easily  upon  the  piston-rod  at  some  points,  and 


be  janmied  up  tight  in  the  stuffing-box  at  other  points  of  the  stroke ;  inequalities  which  clearly  show 


1414. 
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the  existence  of  a  very  sensible  deviation  from  a  perfectly  vertical  motion.  The  brass  dome  attached 
to  the  gland  and  embracing  the  rod,  is  an  excellent  addition ;  it  keeps  the  grease  employed  to  Inbricatc 
the  rod,  from  being  split,  and  prevents  grit  and  dust  from  getting  into  the  gland,  whereby  in  ocfcmoo 
engines  the  rod  is  frequently  much  scratched  and  injured.  Metallic  packing  in  the  stuffing-box  has  been 
used  in  t^ome  engines,  consisting  in  most  instances  of  one  or  more  rings,  cut,  sprung  out,  and  elqpped  upon 
the  piston-rod,  before  the  cross-head  is  put  on,  and  packed  with  hemp  behina.  ^DiiB  spectea  of  pubEOg 
answers  very  well  when  the  parallel  motion  is  true,  and  the  piston-rod  free  from  ecratdiea,  and  it  ac- 
complishes a  material  saving  of  tallow.  In  some  cases  a  piece  of  sheet-brass,  packed  behind  ^th  hemp, 
has  been  introduced  with  good  effect,  a  flange,  notched  to  permit  the  bending,  being  turned  oyer  on  tM 
onder  edge  of  the  brass,  to  prevent  it  from  slipping  up  or  down  with  the  motion  of  the  rod. 
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Slidt-^ahe, — ^The  slide-valve  represented  in  the  plate  of  details  is  that  kiowu  as  the  long  D.  Tlie 
rilTe-rod  is  attached  to  a  cross-bridge  in  the  plane  of  the  under  face,  and  the  spring  upon  the  rod  is 
laffident  to  allow  the  valve  to  be  ti^tened  up  as  the  face  wears.  In  short  D  valves,  where  the  valve- 
rod  is  Teiy  short,  the  eye  which  attaches  the  valve  to  the  rod  has  to  be  made  oblong,  Fig.  1415,  or  else 
tlie  boles  of  the  casing-cover  have  to  be  made  oval,  so  as  to  enable  the  valve-cover  to  be  advanced 
nearer  to  the  cylinder,  as  the  valve  face  wears.  The  valve-packings  are  introduced  by  doors  at  the 
back  of  the  valve-casing,  and  are  pressed  bv  blocks,  of  which  one  is  shown  in  the  same  plate  as  the 
valve.  This  block,  it  will  be  remarked,  is  m  three  pieces,  which  are  tongued  to  one  another ;  it  is 
pressed  forward  by  means  of  screws,  which  pass  through  a  cross-bar  extending  across  tlie  packing-port, 
Fig.  1416,  the  ends  of  which  rest  in  two  angular  lugs  cast  therein.  The  purpose  of  this  bar  is  to  pre- 
vent tbe  strain  requisite  for  tightening  the  packing  from  being  thrown  upon  the  paddng-door,  which 
would  spring  it  out,  and  might  cause  the  joint  of  the  door  to  l^ik.  In  some  cases  tne  screws  by  which 
tbe  packing  is  pressed,  pass  through  the  door,  and  are  made  tight  by  a  jam-nut,  with  a  recess,  into 
▼hioi  a  turned  part  of  the  nut  enters,  as  shown  in  Fi^.  1417  ;  a  hemp  washer  being  interposed  at  the 
point  of  contact  In  the  plate,  however,  a  different  ]^n  is  shown,  wnich  is  again  represented  in  Fig. 
1417.  The  paddng-ecrews  do  not  pass  through  the  doors,  but  are  kept  short ;  and  opposite  to  each 
screw  a  plqg  is  situated  in  the  packing-door,  which  has  to  be  withdrawn  when  the  packing  is  to  be 
tkfatened.  In  each  of  these  plugs  a  small  recess  is  turned  out,  for  the  reception  of  a  ring  of  hemp. 
Tbis  recess  is  better  half-round  than  square. 

14l«. 

1415.  /^       _-  1417. 


Some  packinjy^-blocks  are  tightened  sideways,  by  screws  which  are  inserted  in  the  sides  of  the  pack* 
mg  ports ;  but  in  the  plate  the  block  is  tightened  by  its  own  wedge-shape  point,  which  presses  against 
another  wedge-formea  piece,  cast  on  the  valve-casing,  as  will  be  understood  by  a  reference  to  Fig.  1418. 
In  some  cases  the  end  of  the  packing  abuts  upon  the  cylinder  face,  but  generally  it  overlaps  two  or 
three  inches  in  large  engines,  and  a  piece,  a.  Fig.  1419,  is  cast  on  each  side  of  the  cylinder  port,  in  con- 
tinuation of  the  Circle  of  the  valve,  to  furnish  a  surface  upon  which  the  packing  may  press.  By  this 
expedient  the  chance  of  leakage  at  the  comer  of  the  valve  is  diminished,  and  the  length  of  the  packing 
need  not  be  adjusted  with  such  critical  exactitude  as  is  necessary  by  the  other  arrangement  In  some 
engines  the  pocking  of  the  valve  is  put  in  like  that  of  a  piston,  and  is  pressed  down  by  means  of  a  junk- 
nng,  but  that  plan  is  now  little  resorted  to.  Metallic  packing  has  been  tried  in  D  valves,  but  only  with 
very  moderate  success.  The  kind  that  has  answered  best  is  a  piece  of  sheet-brass,  thinned  at  the  ends, 
beot  to  the  shape  of  the  valve,  and  packed  behind  witli  hemp. 

1419. 


1418. 


1430. 


There  is  a  good  deal  of  trouble  with  every  modification  of  valve  faces ;  but  cast-iron  working  upon 
cast-iron  is  perhaps  the  best  combination  yet  introduced.  The  usual  practice  is  to  pin  brass  faces  on 
the  cylinder,  allowing  the  valve  to  retain  its  cast-kon  face.  Some  nmkers  employ  brass  valves,  and 
others  pin  brass  on  me  valves,  leaving  the  cylinder  with  a  cast-iron  face.  Speculum  metal  and  steel 
have  been  tried  for  the  cylinder  faces,  but  only  with  moderate  success.  In  some  cases  the  brass  gets 
mto  ruts ;  but  the  most  prevalent  affection  is  a  degradation  of  the  iron,  owing  to  the  action  of  the  steam, 
and  the  face  aj^girning  a  granular  appearance,  something  like  loaf  sugar.  This  action  shows  itself  only 
at  particular  spots,  and  chiefly  about  tie  angles  of  the  port,  or  valve  face.  At  first  the  action  b  slow ; 
bot^  once  the  steam  has  worxed  a  passage  for  itself,  the  cutting  away  becomes  very  rapid,  and  in  a 
rfwrt  time  it  will  be  impossible  to  prevent  the  engine  fi-om  heating  when  stopped,  owing  to  the  leakage 
of  steam  through  the  valve  into  the  condenser.  However  truly  the  D  valve  naay  be  formed  at  first,  the 
face  will  become  slightiy  hollow  by  the  application  of  heat,  as  the  circular  will  expand  more  than  the 
straight  part,  and  the  packing  resists  the  enlargement  of  the  circle.  The  cross-section  will  therefore 
assume  something  of  the  form  shown  in  Fig.  1420,  where  the  dotted  line  represents  the  original  position 
3f  the  face ;  and  on  examinnig  a  valve  newly  put  in  action,  it  will  generally  be  found  that  it  presses 
hardest  on  the  tails.  The  face  therefore  should  be  made  slightly  i^ounded  in  the  manufacture ;  and  ii 
*<i^  engine  is  a  large  one,  the  cylinder  must  not  be  faced  when  lying  on  its  back,  unless  it  has  been 
wedged  op  to  the  form  it  assumes  when  standmg  on  end,  else  the  partial  collapse  of  tbe  cylinder  will 
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cause  the  face  to  become  untrue.  Copper  steam-pipes  seem  to  have  some  galvanic  actioo  qd  vsItc 
£ftces,  and  malleable  iron  pipes  have  sometimes  oeen  substituted ;  but  they  are  speedilj  warn  out  ky 
Dzydation,  and  the  scales  of  rust  which  are  carried  on  by  the  steam,  scratch  the  valves  and  (^linden,  so 
that  the  use  of  copper  pipes  is  the  least  evil  The  valve-rod  in  that  part  opposite  to  the  steam-port  is 
often  much  wasted  by  the  steam ;  it  therefore  appears  expedient  to  surround^it  by  a  copper  pipe  where 
an  injurious  action  is  to  be  apprehended.  The  valve-casing  shown  in  the  plates  is  nuude  dose  at  the 
bottom,  the  exhaustion  being  accomplished  by  the  upper  eduction-pipe.  In  cases  in  which  ezhausUoo 
is  performed  fix>m  below,  it  is  expedient  to  cast  two  projections  on  the  sole-plate,  to  prevent  the  vslre 
from  fiUlin^  down  inconveniently  far  when  the  valve  links  are  taken  off  There  is  no  expansioD  jobt 
introduced  m  the  valve-casing  of  these  engines,  which  b  a  serious  defect,  as  the  steam  gains  admissioD 
to  the  valve-casing  before  it  can  enter  the  cylinder,  and  the  joints  are  damaged,  and  in  some  cases  the 
cylinder  is  cradced,  by  the  inequality  of  expansion  of  the  cylinder  and  valve-casing. 

In  feicing  a  valve  recourse  is  had  to  ibe  use  of  a  face  plate,  to  ensure  the  accuracy  of  the  work.  To 
ascertain  whedier  the  face  plate  bears  equally,  smear  it  over  with  a  little  red  odire  and  oil,  and  more 
the  face  plate  slightly,  which  will  fix  the  color  upon  the  prominent  pointa  This  operation  is  to  be  re- 
peated frequently,  and  as  the  work  advances,  the  quantity  of  coloring  matter  is  to  be  dinunished,  UDtil 
finally  it  is  spread  over  the  face  plate  in  a  thin  film,  which  only  dims  the  brightness  of  the  plate,  The 
surface  at  this  stage  must  be  rubbed  firmly  together  to  make  the  points  of  contact  visible,  and  the  higher 
points  will  become  slightly  clouded,  while  the  other  parts  are  left  more  or  less  in  shade;  If  too  small  a 
quantity  of  coloring  matter  be  used  at  first,  it  will  oe  difficult  to  form  a  just  conception  of  the  geoenl 
state  of  the  surface,  as  tJie  prominent  points  will  alone  be  indicated,  whereas  the  use  of  a  large  qoantity 
of  coloring  matter  in  the  latter  stages  would  destroy  the  delicacy  of  the  test  the  face  plate  affiiraa  The 
scrapmg  tool  should  be  of  the  best  steel,  and  should  be  carefully  sharpened  at  short  mtervals  on  a  Tur 
key  stone,  so  as  to  maintain  a  fine  edga  A  flat  file  bent,  and  sharpened  at  the  end,  makes  an  eligible 
scraper  for  the  first  stages ;  and  a  three-cornered  file,  sharpened  at  all  the  comers,  is  the  best  instru- 
ment for  finishmg  the  o]>cration.  The  number  of  bearing  points  desirable  on  the  surface  of  the  wotk 
depends  on  ihe  use  to  wliich  it  is  to  be  applied,  but  in  any  case  the  bearing  points  should  be  distributed 
equally  over  the  surfiice.  Great  care  must  be  taken  in  fitting  valve  faces  that  the  valve  be  not  made 
conical:  unless  the  back  be  exactly  parallel  with  the  &ce,  it  will  be  impossible  to  keep  the  nicking 
from  being  rapidly  cut  away.  When  the  valve  is  laid  upon  the  face-plate,  the  back  must  oe  made  quite 
ihfr  along  the  whole  length,  by  draw-filing,  according  to  the  indications  of  a  straight  edge ;  and  the  dis- 
tance from  the  face  to  the  extreme  height  of  the  l)ack  must  be  made  identical  at  each  extremity. 
Should  a  hole  occur  either  in  the  valve,  in  the  cylinder,  or  any  other  pax^  where  the  surface  requires  to 
be  smooth,  it  may  be  plugged  up  with  a  piece  of  cast-iron  as  nearly  as  possible  of  the  same  texture. 
Bore  out  the  faulty  part,  and  afterwards  widen  the  hole  with  an  eccentric  drill,  so  that  it  will  be  of  the 
least  diameter  at  the  mouth.  The  hole  may  go  more  than  half  through  the  iron :  fit  then  a  plug  of  cast- 
iron  roughly  by  filing,  and  hanuner  it  into  the  hole,  whereby  the  plug  will  become  riveted  in,  and  its 
surface  may  then  be  filed  smooth.  Square  pieces  may  be  let  in  after  the  same  fashion,  the  hole  being 
made  dovetailed,  and  the  pieces  thus  fitted  will  never  come  out 

Brass  faces  are  put  upon  valves  or  cylinders  by  means  of  small  brass  screws,  tapped  into  the  iron 
with  conical  necks  lor  ^e  retention  of  the  brass :  they  are  screwed  in  by  means  of  a  square  head,  which, 
when  the  screw  is  in  its  place,  is  cut  off  and  filed  smooth.  In  some  cases  ike  face  is  made  of  extia 
tliickness,  and  a  rim  not  so  thick  runs  round  it,  forming  a  step  or  recess  for  the  reception  of  brass  rivets, 
the  heads  of  which  are  dear  of  the  face. 

Air-pum^. — ^The  air-pump  is  attached  to  the  sole-plate  by  a  rust  faucet  joint,  which  is  preferable  to  a 
rust  flange  joint,  as  the  salt  water  eats  away  the  heads  of  the  bolts,  unless  they  are  copper ;  and  if  they 
are  copper,  they  waste  the  iron.  The  oil  and  grease  which  &11  firom  the  crank-pin  upon  the  sole-plate, 
deoxidize  the  rust  of  a  flange  joint,  whereas  with  a  faucet  joint,  suitably  made,  they  cannot  remdim  in 
the  same  intimate  contact  Short  steel  keys  should  be  driven  into  the  faucet  in  several  places  before 
the  joint  is  made,  but  the^  should  not  rise  to  the  top  of  the  faucet  so  as  to  divide  the  joint  into  segments. 

The  air-pump  bucket  is  made  with  a  junk-ring,  whereby  the  packmg  of  the  bucket  may  be  easily 
(tcrewed  dowa  The  valve  is  of  the  spindle  or  pot-lid  kind.  The  foot  and  deliveiy  are  of  the  flap  or 
hanging  kind.  These  valves  all  make  a  considerable  noise  in  working,  and  are  objecticHiaUe  in  many 
ways.  Valves  of  the  same  construction  as  those  known  as  Harvey  and  West's,  which  are  similar  if» 
those  shown  in  Fig.  1860,  have  been  employed  with  advantage  by  Messrs.  Rennie;  and  Talves  on 
Belidor's  construction,  which  is  in  eflfect  that  of  a  throttle-valve  hung  off  the  centre,  were  some  years 
ago  proposed  by  us  for  the  delivery  and  foot-valves.  Some  delivery-valve  seats  are  bolted  into  the 
mouth  of  the  air-pump,  apparently  in  the  conviction  that  the  pump-bucket  never  requires  to  be  looked 
at  If  delivery-valves  be  put  in  the  mouth  of  the  air-pump  at  all,  the  best  mode  of  fixing  them  appears 
to  be  that  adopted  by  Messrs.  Maudslay.  The  top  of  the  pump-barrel  is  made  quite  feir  across,  and 
upon  this  flat  surface  a  plate  containing  the  delivery-valve  is  set,  there  being  a  small  ledge  all  roond  to 
keep  it  steady^.  Between  the  bottom  of  the  stuffing-box  of  the  pump-cover  and  the  eye  of  the  valve- 
seat^  a  short  pipe  extends,  encircling  tlie  pump-rod,  its  lower  end  checked  into  the  eye  of  the  valve-seat, 
and  its  upper  end  widening  cut  to  form  the  bottom  of  the  stuffing-box  of  the  pump-oover.  Upon  the 
top  of  this  pipe  some  screws  press,  which  are  accessible  from  the  top  of  the  stumng-box  gland,  and  tiie 
packing  also  aids  in  keeping  down  the  pipe,  the  function  of  which  is  to  retain  the  valve -seat  in  its  place. 
When  the  pump-bucket  has  to  be  exammed,  the  valve-seat  may  be  slung  with  the  cover  bo  as  to  come 
up  with  the  same  purchase.  For  the  bucket-valves  Messrs.  Maudslay  employ  two  or  more  concentric 
ring-valves,  with  a  small  lift  These  valves  have  given  a  good  deal  of  trouble,  in  consequence  of  the 
frequent  fracture  of  the  bolts  which  guide  and  confine  the  rings ;  but  their  prindple  appears  superior  to 
that  of  any  of  the  other  air-pump  valves  at  present  in  common  use,  with  the  exception  of  the  equili- 
brated-valve,  in  which  it  is  preferable  that  the  face  should  fall  in  a  groove  filled  with  end-wood  It 
would  not  be  difficult  to  make  this  groove  so  that  the  water  would  have  to  be  forced  out  of  it  durir^ 
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tbe  daeeent  of  the  Talve,  whereby  the  shock  would  be  stQl  further  diminished.  It  would  be  prefi^uble, 
Wwerer,  if  all  these  valves  could  be  discarded  in  £avor  of  a  slide-valve,  which  might  be  applied  to  the 
lir-pamp  with  much  advantage. 

The  air-pump  bucket  and  values  are  all  of  brass,  and  the  chamber  of  the  pump  is  lined  with  copper. 
It  is  now  a  common  practice  to  make  the  chamber  of  the  air-pump  wholly  of  brass,  whereby  a  smgle 
boiing  suffices.  When  a  copper  lining  is  used,  the  piunp  is  first  bored  out,  and  a  bent  sheet  of  copper 
it  introduced,  which  is  made  accuratelv  to  fill  the  place,  by  hammering  the  copper  on  the  insida 
JIantz's  metal  is  sometimes  used  instead  of  copper,  and  Munts's  metal  air-pump  rods  are  now  as  gen- 
erally used  as  copper  rods  or  iron  rods  covered  with  brass.  Iron  rods  covered  with  brass  are  not  to  be 
commended ;  they  generally  are  wasted  away  where  the  bottom  cone  fits  into  the  bucket-eye,  and  if  the 
casing  be  at  aU  porous,  the  water  will  sometimes  insinuate  itself  between  the  casing  and  the  rod,  and 
eat  away  the  iron.  If  iron  rods  covered  with  brass  be  used,  the  brass  casing  should  come  some  distance 
into  the  bucket-eye ;  the  cutter  should  be  of  brass,  and  a  brass  washer  sliould  cover  the  under  side  of 
the  eye,  so  as  to  defend  the  end  of  the  rod  firom  the  salt  water.  Rods  of  Muntz's  metal  are,  probably, 
oo  the  whole  to  be  preferred ;  and  it  is  a  good  practice  to  put  a  nut  on  the  top  of  the  rod  to  secure  it 
more  firmly  in  the  cross-head  eye.  The  ps^  wmch  fits  into  the  cross-head  eye  should  have  more  taper 
when  made  of  copper  or  brass  than  when  made  of  iron ;  as  if  the  taper  be  small,  the  rod  may  get  staved 
into  the  eye,  whereby  it  will  be  so  firmly  fixed  as  to  make  its  detachment  a  difficult  operation.  Me- 
tallic pi|cking  has  in  some  instances  been  employed  in  air-pump  buckets,  but  its  success  has  not  been 
such  as  to  lead  to  its  further  adoption. 

Sole-plate  and  condenser. — Every  marine  engine,  of  the  side-lever  kind,  should  be  constructed  with  a 
sole-plate ;  and  we  think  it  the  best  way  that  the  condenser  be  cast  upon  the  sole-plate.  Engines  un- 
fbraished  with  sole-plates,  and  with  jomts  between  the  valve-casing  and  condenser  below  the  level 
of  the  keelsons,  are  extremely  objectionable.  Those  joints,  either  from  the  working  of  the  ship-— the 
movement  of  the  cylinder  or  condenser — the  deoxidizing  effect  of  the  oil  spilt  about  the  machinery — or 
the  combination  of  all  these  causes — will  be  sure,  sooner  or  later,  to  become  leaky ;  and  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  remake  or  effectually  stanch  them.  Messrs.  Maudslay  and  Co.,  in  their  West  India  mail 
packet  engines,  bolted  the  condenser  to  the  un<2?r-side  of  the  sole-plate ;  by  which  expedient  the  rust- 
joints  are  preserved,  in  a  great  measure,  from  the  action  of  the  urease,  and  firom  any  stram  or  vibration 
consequent  upon  the  yielding  of  the  condenser  or  cylinder.  Messrs.  Miller  and  Co.  adopted  the  same 
arrangement  of  condenser,  but  east  the  condenser  upon  the  sole-plate. 

Iliere  are  very  few  of  the  engines  made  in  Scotl^d  in  which  the  condenser  is  not  cast  upon  the  sole- 
plate  ;  and  in  almost  all  of  them  the  greater  part  of  the  condenser  is  situated  above  the  sole-plate,  and 
the  main-centre  passes  through  it  The  height  of  the  condenser,  in  this  arrangement,  has  the  advantage 
of  enabling  the  air-pump  to  drain  it  of  water  very  effectually ;  but  the  same  x>bject  is  accomplishable  by 
the  use  of  a  very  large  eduction-pipe  immediately  behind  Uxe  valve-casing  into  which  the  injection  wa- 
ter is  admitted,  and  which  thus  becomes,  in  effect,  a  tall  condenser.  This  latter  is  the  arrangement  of 
Hiessrs.  Alaudslay  and  Messrs.  Miller.  It  has  the  advantage  of  leaving  the  space  usually  occupied  above 
the  sole-plate  by  the  condenser,  free  and  unperplexed  by  any  species  of  machinery  except  the  main- 
eeotre,  y^hich  is  supported  by  pillow-blocks  resting  or  cast  on  the  sole-plate. 

llie  practice  of  passing  the  main-centre  through  the  condenser,  either  with  or  without  a  pipe,  is  ob- 
jectiooable.  A  pipe  is  calculated  to  make  the  sides  of  the  condenser  crack  by  unequal  contraction,  and 
the  absence  of  a  pipe  endangers  a  leakage  of  air  round  the  main-centre  joint.  The  keys  employed  to 
fix  the  main-centre  will  sometimes  occasion  trouble,  from  becoming  loose ;  and,  in  some  instances,  we 
have  known  a  main-centre  boss  to  be  split,  from  the  keys  being  driven  too  hard.  In  all  cases  the  thick- 
ness of  metal  requisite  in  tiie  condenser  sides  for  resistmg  the  strain  of  the  main-centre,  will  make  the 
sides  more  liable  to  crack,  in  consequence  of  being  suddenly  cooled.  Upon  the  whole,  the  practice  of 
securing  the  main-oenbres  by  plummer-blocl»  appears  greatly  preferable:  when  the  main-centre  is 
made  to  pass  throngh  the  condenser,  the  hole  should  be  bored  out,  and  the  main-centre  ground  in  with 
a  little  taper.  It  is  the  usual  practice  in  engines  which  have  the  main-centre  passing  through  the  con- 
denser, to  set  the  hot  well  on  the  top  of  the  condenser,  and  this  is  the  arrangement  in  the  engines  ox 
which  we  have  given  the  details.  A  part  of  the  hot  well  is  divided  offy  to  serve  as  an  eduction-passage 
for  the  conveyance  of  the  steam  from  the  superior  part  of  the  valve-casing.  By  this  arrangement  there 
is  DO  danger  of  water  running  from  the  condenser  back  into  the  cylinder.  Ftojections  are  cast  in  the 
ioot-ralTe  passage  for  the  reception  of  the  foot-valve  seat,  by  means  of  which  it  is  keyed  into  its  place ; 
and  similar  projections  are  cast  in  the  mouth  of  the  air-pump  for  the  reception  of  the  delivery-valve. 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  man-hole  door  to  the  condenser  in  this  engine,  which  is  a  defect  It 
woold  have  been  easy  to  make  a  man-hole  in  the  curved  nozzle  leading  from  the  air-pump  to  the  hot 
well :  a  door  in  that  situation  would  have  been  easy  of  access  from  the  hot  well  man-hole,  and  it  would 
hare  always  been  covered  with  water  when  the  engine  was  at  work,  so  that  a  leakage  of  air  could  not 
hare  taken  place.  The  injection  nose-pipe  runs  across  the  condenser,  near  the  mouth  of  the  eduction- 
pipe.  A  cock,  by  which  water  may  be  injected  from  the  bilge,  should  the  vessel  spring  a  leak,  is  uni- 
rersally  employeid  in  marine  engines,  and  is  shown  in  the  sectional  drawing  of  the  engines,  dotted  in. 
This  cock  snould  never  be  furnished  with  a  rose  within  the  condenser,  and  should  never  be  joined  on  to 
the  injectloa-pipe  proceeding  from  the  sea.  We  have  kn.^wA  various  cases  in  which  a  vessel  has  been 
Dearly  loot  from  the  internal  roses  of  tlie  bilge  injection  becoming  choked  up  with  refuse  drawn  out  of 
the  huge,  and  'vdiich,  but  for  those  roses,  woi3d  have  passed  into  the  condenser  and  been  delivered  by 
the  air-pamp  without  creating  any  obstruction. 

Kremiing. — Cast-iron  framing  is  now  given  up  in  marine  engines,  and  malleable  iron  framing  alone  is 
employed.  It  is  a  bad  plan  to  attach  the  diagonal  stay  to  the  hot  well,  as  is  sometimes  done,  as  the 
workins:  of  the  stay  breaks  the  hot-well  joint  It  is  a  bod  plan,  too,  to  attach  the  framing  to  the  sides 
3f  the  «liip.  ns  the  working  of  the  ship  in  a  sea  will  strain  and  may  break  it  In  iron  steamers  a  plan 
•otr  j^re vails  of  running  the  deep  beams  before  and  abaft  the  crank-liatch  <'which  «rp  alw  made  of  ircr  '> 
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through  the  ship^s  side,  joining  the  extremities  of  those  beams  by  curved  cross-beams,  on  which  tlie  shaft 

plummei  blocks  are  made  to  rest.    The  paddle-wheel,  by  this  plan,  is  overhung,  and  the  whole  of  the 

arms  radiate  from  a  triple  centre.    A  very  substantial  frammg  may  be  made  by  adopting  this  arrange* 

ment,  and  it  is  one  which  is  applicable  in  the  case  ^f  direct-action  engines  as  well  as  in 

those  on  the  side-lever  plan.    Tne  brasses  of  the  paddle-shaft  plummer-blocks  should  not         1431. 

be  made  with  fitting  strips  on  the  backs,  but  the  whole  of  their  exterior  should  be  planed, 

and  the  interior  of  the  plummer-blocks  should  also  be  planed  for  their  receptioa    brasses 

fitted  with  fitting  strips  soon  wear  slack  sideways.    Octagonal  bottom  brasses  are  not  so  i 

good  as  those  which  are  square,  as  they  cannot  be  lined  up  so  conveniently  if  the  shaft  i 

gets  out  of  truth.    Square-bottom  brasses,  with  flanges,  as  shown  in  Fig.  1421,  we  have 

found  preferable  to  any  other  variety. 

Side-lever. — ^The  drawing  we  have  given  of  the  side-lever  will  suflBciently  explain  its  general  form  and 
dimensions.  In  some  of  the  more  recent  side-lever  engines,  the  side-levers  are  made  of  malleable  iron, 
each  lever  being  composed  of  two  plates,  set  on  edge,  the  length  of  the  bearin|fs  apart  from  each  other. 
The  studs  in  the  side-lever  should  be  steeled,  and  should  be  of  larger  dimensions  than  is  necessary  for 
strengtli ;  as  if  they  wear  oval,  the^  are  likely  to  burst  the  side-rod  or  cross-tail  straps,  when  the  brasses 
are  tightened  up.  Unless  the  main-centre  journals  be  made  spheroidal,  there  ^ould  always  be  laige 
collars  on  the  main-centre,  against  which  the  side-levers  may  press,  so  as  to  prevent  lateral  play ;  and 
the  washers  on  the  main-centre  ends  should  be  capable  of  being  tightened  up  against  the  brasses  of  the 
side-lever. eye.  Without  this  precaution,  the  engines  will  jerk  most  disagreeably  sideways  in  a  sea-way 
when  the  brasses  come  to  be  at  all  worn. 

Orosa-heads  and  tails,  tide  and  connecting-rods. — The  parallel  motion,  it  will  be  remarked  in  the 
drawings  of  details,  is  attached  to  the  cross-head ;  but  parallel  motions  are  now  fidlmg  into  dis&vor,  and 
guides  are  taking  their  place.  The  side-rod  eye  is  fitted  with  a  conical  bush,  with  a  spiral  cut  in  it»  so 
that  it  may  be  tightened  upon  the  cross-head  journal  by  means  of  a  washer  drawn  in  oy  a  screw.  In 
some  cases  the  side-rod  eye  is  fitted  with  an  octa&^al  brass,  tightened  by  a  cutter  beneath  the  under 
portion ;  and  in  other  cases  the  brass  is  round,  and  the  upper  portion  is  pressed  down  by  means  of  a 
screw,  which  is  made  hollow,  and  serves  also  as  an  oil-cup.  The  upper  piece  is  such  as  would  require 
to  be  cut  out  of  the  brass,  in  order  to  permit  the  journal  to  come  out  without  being  shifted  on  end;  and 
the  sliding  joints  of  the  bush  are  rebated,  to  prevent  end-play.  In  the  manufocture  of  brasses  of  this 
kind  the  pieces  are  first  fitted  and  soldered  together ;  they  are  then  bored  and  turned ;  and  finally  the 
soldering  is  loosened  by  the  application  of  heat  The  cross-tail  butts  are  generally  ground  on  to  their 
places,  and  the  end  of  the  cross-tail  riveted  over  on  them,  a  round  steel  pin  being  afterwards  intro- 
duced, half  into  the  cross-tail  and  half  into  the  butt  In  some  cases,  however,  they  are  put  on  hot,  as 
practised  in  the  case  of  cranks ;  and  in  the  specimen  before  us  a  washer  b  substituted  for  the  riveting 
of  the  end.  In  all  cases  in  which  an  eye  is  put  on  hot  against  a  collar,  the  eye  should  be  recessed  for 
the  reception  of  a  small  portion  of  the  collar,  as  the  eye  in  contracting  sideways  will  leave  a  spaee 
between  the  collar  and  the  eye,  which,  by  tliis  means,  will  not  be  discernible.  The  connecting-rod  is 
made  with  a  strap  to  embrace  the  crank-pm,  as  is  the  usual  practice.  Connecting-rods  made  in  this  way 
should  always  have  a  malleable  iron  cap  above  the  upper  brass,  instead  of  having  the  cap  and  upper 
brass  made  m  a  piece.  If  the  crank-pin  heats,  the  brass  cap  will  probably  be  cracked,  and  cases  might 
be  mentioned  in  which  vessels  have  been  nearly  lost  from  such  an  occurrence. 

Cranks,  eccentrics,  shafts,  and  paddles. — The  cranks  and  shafts  of  marine  engines  are  now  always" 
made  of  wrought-iroa  The  cranK  is  shrunk  on  the  shaft  hot,  and  a  strong  square  key  is  then  driven  in 
at  the  part  nearest  the  web,  so  as  to  obviate  the  weakening  of  the  eye.  The  crank-pin  is  fixed  in  the 
intermediate  crank,  and  is  loose  in  the  eye  of  the  paddle-crMik,  which  is  fitted  with  a  Dush,  upon  which 
the  rounded  end  of  the  crank-pin  bears.  The  end  of  the  crank-pin,  fitting  into  the  eye  of  the  inter 
mediate  crank,  is  made  conical,  and  is  drawn  into  its  place  by  a  cutter  passing  through  both  pin  and 
e^e.  The  rounded  end  of  the  pin  enables  the  paddle-shaft  to  ml  at  the  outer  end,  as  it  always  does, 
without  breaking  the  pin.  In  some  cases  a  drag-link  is  used  instead  of  the  roimded  pin,  but  drag-links 
are  not  now  much  in  fashion.  A  very  good  method  of  fixing  the  crank-pin  into  the  eye  consists  in  the 
application  of  a  strong  washer  over  the  crank-eye,  with  a  hole  in  the  centre,  through  which  a  stout  hoU 
passes  tapped  into  the  pin.  The  washer  is  indented  a  little  into  the  crank-eye,  so  as  to  obviate  any 
tendency  to  move  lateraAy.  This  plan  is  unattended  with  any  more  trouble  than  if  the  pin  were  rivctea 
in,  and  it  admits  of  the  pm  being  taken  out  by  merely  urscrewing  the  bolt  of  the  washer.  The  end  of 
the  pin  inserted  in  the  loose  eye  is  of  course  made  spheroidal,  so  as  to  permit  the  outer  end  of  the  shaft 
to  drop  a  little,  without  brea^ng  the  pin.  The  pin  is  steeled  on  both  sides  of  this  spheroidal  part,  and 
bears  against  two  dovetailed  steel  plates.  The  plate  situate  on  the  backing  side  was,  in  the  case  of  the 
Don  Juan,  tightened  by  means  of  a  screw  passing  through  the  crank-eye.  The  web  of  the  crank  was 
made  thicker  and  narrower  than  usual,  the  mtention  of  the  makers  being  that  the  web  should  be  capable 
of  resisting  the  twist  occasioned  by  the  overhang  of  the  crank-pin  more  effectually  than  is  done  m  the 
case  of  cranks  whose  shape  is  regulated  by  the  supposition  that  the  crank-pin  does  not  overhang  at  alL 
There  is  more  plausibility  than  soundness  m  this  reasoning ;  the  foct  being,  that  the  strength  given  for 
the  single  purpose  of  overcoming  the  leverage,  is  more  than  sufficient  to  withstand  the  twist.  The 
crank-pin  must  be  fitted  very  accurately  into  the  crank-eye,  else  it  will  be  very  liable  to  be  broken. 
The  crank-pin  should  always  be  larger  in  diameter  than  is  necessary  for  strength,  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  the  journal  from  heating.  The  dimensions  given  in  our  tables  will  be  found  to  answer  very  well, 
and  they  are  slightly  in  excess  of  the  common  proportions. 

We  may  here  set  down  a  few  remarks  about  paddle-wheels,  which  cannot  well  be  severed  from  the 
subject  of  the  engine.  The  best  plan  of  making  the  centres  is  with  square  eyes,  and  each  centre  should 
be  secured  in  its  place  by  means  of  eight  thick  keys.  The  shaft  should  be  burred  up  against  the  heads 
of  these  kevs  with  a  chisel,  so  as  to  prevent  the  keys  from  coming  back  of  their  own  accord.  If  the  keys 
are  wanted  to  be  driven  back  this  burr  must  be  cut  ofl^  and  the  keys,  if  made  thick  and  of  the  rigiit 
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taper,  may  then  be  started  without  difficultj.  The  shaft  must  of  course  be  foiled  with  square  pro 
jections  on  it,  so  as  to  be  suitable  for  the  application  of  centres  witli  square  eyes.  Messrs.  Maudslay 
&  Co.  bore  out  their  paddle-centres  and  turn  a  seat  for  them  on  the  shaft,  afterwards  fixing  them  on  the 
shaft  with  i  single  key.  The  plan  Ls  objectionable  for  two  reasons — it  is  insecure  when  new,  and  when 
old  is  irremoveable.  '  One  of  the  West  India  mail  vessels,  by  Messrs.  Maudslay,  was  almost  disabled 
from  this  cause  on  the  first  voyage,  the  key  on  the  shaft  having  slackened,  and  the  centre  having  conse- 
quently turned  round ;  and  in  some  of  the  older  vessels  by  the  same  makers,  lately  under  repair  at 
Woolwich,  the  centres  had  to  be  broken  ofl^  for  they  could  not  be  got  oflP  m  any  other  way.  With  this 
plan  of  centre  we  have  often  known  the  centres  to  shift :  in  one  case  the  wheel  on  the  weather  side  was 
forced  against  the  side  of  the  ship,  and  the  floats,  in  their  revolution,  cut  deeply  into  the  outside  plank- 
ing. The  phm  of  making  round  bosses  on  the  shaft,  and  fixing  the  centres  with  four  keys,  as  shown  in 
our  plates  of  details,  is  also  objectionable  on  the  ground  of  insecurity. 

Tne  general  practice  -among  the  London  engineers,  is  to  fix  the  paddle-arms  at  the  centre  to  a  plate 
by  means  of  bolts,  Fig.  1422,  a  projection  being  placed  upon  the  plates  on  each  side  of  the  arm,  to  pre- 
vent lateral  motion.  We  have  found  this  method  to  be  inferior  in  durability  to  that  adopted  in  the 
Clyde,  Fig.  1423,  in  which  each  arm  is  fitted  into  a  socket  by  means  of  a  cutter,  a  small  hole  being  left 
opposite  to  the  end  of  each  arm,  whereby  the  arm  may  be  forced  back  by  a  drift  A  preferable  way 
would  be  to  form  the  paddle-centre  out  of  the  arms  themselves,  by  widenmg  them  at  the  head  until 
they  touch  one  another,  Fig.  1424,  and  then  applying  a  boiler-plate  upon  one  side,  and  riveting  the 
arms  firmly  to  it  K  this  plan  be  adopted,  it  wul  be  expedient  to  swell  the  tops  of  the  uncovered  side 
at  the  part  nearest  the  centre,  so  as  to  increase  the  length  of  bearing  for  the  keys  which  secure  the 
centre  to  the  shaft  In  the  manufacture  of  Uiu  centre  the  heads  of  the  arms  would  first  be  forged,  then 
planed  on  the  edges  and  fitted  together  on  tne  plate.  The  holes  would  then  be  bored  for  the  rivets, 
temporary  bolts  fitted  into  them,  and  the  kev-seats  cut  and  the  ends  of  the  arms  pared  in  the  slotting- 
Bmcnine.  Finally,  the  arms  would  be  welded  on  to  the  heads,  and  the  various  parts  of  the  wheel  riveted 
togetiier. 

1424. 


14^ 


1433. 


Most  of  the  London  engineers  join  the  paddle-arms  to  the  outer  ring,  by  means  of  bolts,  but  those 
twits,  after  a  time,  generally  become  slack  sideways,  and  a  constant  working  of  the  parts  of  the  wheel 
goes  on  in  consequence.  Some  engineers  form  the  part  of  the  outer  ring  opposite  the  arm  into  a  mortise. 
Fig.  1425,  and  they  wedge  the  arms  tight  in  the  hole  by  wedges  driven  m  on  each  side.  But  the  plan 
is  an  e^nsive  one,  and  not  satisfactory,  as  the  wedges  work  loose  even  though  riveted  over  at  the 
point  The  best  mode  is  the  plan  for  the  most  part  practised  in  the  Clyde,  Fig.  1426,  of  making  the  arm 
with  a  long  T-head,  and  riveting  the  cross-piece  to  the  outer  ruag  with  a  number  of  rivets,  not  of  the 
laigest  size,  which  would  weaken  the  outer  ring  too  much.  Thebest  way  of  securing  the  inner  rings  to 
arms  ia  by  means  of  lugs,  Fig.  1427,  welded  on  the  arms,  and  to  which  the  rings  are  riveted. 


1425. 


142G. 


1427. 


Paddle-fioats  are  usually  made  either  of  elm  or  of  pine ;  if  of  the  former,  the  conmion  thickness  for 
Urge  sea-going  vessels  is  about  2  J  inches ;  if  of  the  latter,  3  inches.  They  should  have  plates  on  both 
sides,  else  the  paddle-arms  will  be  yery  liable  to  cut  into  the  wood,  and  the  u^n  of  the  arms  will  be 
rapidly  wasted.  "When  the  floats  have  been  fresh  put  on,  they  must  be  screwed  up  several  times  before 
tbcy  come  to  a  bearing.    If  this  be  not  done,  the  bolts  will  be  sure  to  get  slack  at  sea,  and  all  the  floats 
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on  the  weather  side  may  be  washed  off,  as  once  occurred  to  the  British  Queen,  on  the  next  voyage  after 
Uie  floats  hod  been  removed  to  allow  the  vessel  to  go  into  dock.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  give  the  threads 
of  the  paddle-blocks  a  nick  with  a  chisel  after  the  nut  has  been  screwed  up»  which  will  prevent  the  nut 
from  turning  back.  Tlie  floats  should  not  be  notched  out,  to  allow  of  their  projection  beyond  tlie  outer 
ring ;  as,  if  the  sides  of  tlie  notch  be  in  contact  with  the  outer  rinff,  the  rin^  is  soon  eaten  away  in  that 
part,  and  tlie  projecting  part  of  the  float,  being  unsupported,  is  liable  to  be  broken  ofE  It  is  usual  to 
put  a  steel  plate  at  each  end  of  the  paddle-shaft,  tightened  with  a  key,  to  prevent  end-play  when  the 
vessel  rolls,  but  the  arrangement  is  precarious  and  insufficient  Messrs.  Maudslay  make  their  paddle- 
shaft  bearings  with  very  large  fillets  in  the  comer,  with  the  view  of  diminishing  the  evil;  and  Mr.  R. 
Napier  causes  the  crank-eyes  of  both  paddle  and  intermediate  cranks  to  bear  sideways  against  the 
brasses  of  the  plummer-blocka  It  would  be  preferable  to  make  the  beings  of  tlie  crank-shafU 
spheroidal,  and,  indeed,  it  would  be  an  improvement  if  most  of  the  bearings  about  the  engine  were 
to  be  made  in  the  same  fashion.  The  spneroidal  form  would  not  only  pre\:ent  end-phiv,  but  would 
keep  the  oil  from  running  out  at  the  ends  of  the  bearings.  The  loose  ena  of  the  crank-pin  should  he 
maae  not  spheroidal,  but  consisting  of  a  portion  of  a  sphere,  and  a  brass  bush  might  then  be  fitted  into 
the  crank -eye,  that  would  completely  encase  tlie  ball  of  the  pin,  and  yet  permit  the  outer  end  of  the 
paddle-shaft  to  fall  without  straining  the  pin,  the  bush  being  at  the  same  time  susceptible  of  a  sUght 
end-motion.  Tliis  arrangement  is  far  preferable  to  that  of  making  the  pin  bear  upon  a  single  point,  ai 
is  the  conunon  practice.  There  is  an  inconvenient  amount  of  wear  on  the  pin,  which  involves  a  hack- 
lash  in  the  eve,  and  the  point  of  contact  sometimes  heats  and  screeches,  unless  tlie  eye  be  kept  well 
supplied  with  tallow. 

Visengaging  paddle-wheeU. — Many  plans  have  been  oontrivod  for  disengaging  the  paddle-wheels  ot 
steamers,  so  as  to  enable  one  paddle  to  be  worked  without  the  other,  or  both  paddles  to  be  thrown  out 
of  geer,  so  as  to  revolve  loosely  when  the  vessel  is  under  sail  The  best  of  these  expedients  is  that 
represented  in  Figs.  1428  and  1429,  where  A  is  the  paddle-shaft;  B,  a  cast-iron  disk  keyed  thereon;  (^ 


1428. 


1429. 


1431. 


a  wrought-iroQ  strap  surrounding  the  disk,  lined  with  brass ;  D,  a  brass  cushion  with  a  tightening  key 
for  producing  friction,  by  bringing  the  cushion  in  contact  with  the  disk ;  F,  the  brass  lining  of  the 
wrought-iron  strap,  excepting  that  portion  occupied  by  the  cushion ;  fff,  screws  by  which  the  hiaw 
lining  is  held  to  the  strap.  A  few  blows  of  a  hammer  on  the  key  D  will  connect  or  disconnect  tht 
padSe-shaft,  even  when  the  engines  are  at  f^ill  speed. 

Messrs.  Maudslay's  method  of  disconnecting  is  to  shift  the 
shaft  on  end  by  suitable  geer,  until  the  crai&-pin  leaves  the 
crank-eye.  Messrs.  Miller's  method  is  to  put  a  clutch  on  the 
shaft,  which  catches  into  the  paddle-centre— the  whole  of  the 
three  centres  being  combinea  into  one  divei^ging  one,  which 
runs  loose  on  the  shaft  A  method  contrived  by  Mr.  Grantham 
is  represented  in  Figs.  1480,  1481,  and  1482,  where  A  is  a 
moveable  bush  in  the  paddle-crank  eye ;  B,  the  crank ;  C,  a 
screw  for  moving  m  or  out  the  bush ;  D,  crank-pin ;  £,  slot  in 
the  crank-eye  to  permit  the  pin  to  pass  in  the  revolution  of  the 
crank,  except  when  the  pin-bush  is  moved  out  to  engage  it ; 
F,  sauare  head  of  screw  C ;  G,  H,  the  bush  engaged  with  the 
crank-pin.  It  is  obvious  that  by  screwing  the  bush  out  or  in, 
the  crank-pin  is  either  engaged  with  or  disengaged  from  tlie 
paddle.  In  Messrs.  Seaward's  engines  a  method  of  disen- 
ga^g  almost  identical  with  this  is  sometimes  employed. 

Eccentrics, — ^The  eccentrics  of  marine  engines  are  alwavs 
put  on  in  two  pieces ;  they  are  almost  always  loose  on  the 
sluift,  and  are  always  capable  of  backing.    The  manner  in 

which  that  shown  in  our  plates  of  details  is  made,  is  a  common  one.  The  eccentric  is  loose  jpoo  th0 
shaft,  and  is  furnished  with  a  back  balance  and  catches,  and  the  halves  are  put  together  with  rebated 
joints,  to  keep  tliem  from  separating  laterally ;  and  they  are  prevented  from  sliding  out  by  round  pteel 
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pins,  each  ground  into  both  halves.  Square  keys  would  be  preferable  to  round  pins  in  this  arrange- 
ment,  as  the  pins  tend  to  wedge  the  jaws  of  the  eccentric  asunder.  In  eome  cases  the  halves  of  me 
eccentric  are  bolted  together  bv  means  of  flanges.  The  eccentric-rod  shown  in  the  plates  of  details  is 
3ot  a  particularly  neat  one.    Tne  eccentric-rod  of  the  Don  Juan  is  represented  in  Fig.  1433,  and  that 


fijnn  is  now  widely  adopted.  It  i*  expedient  to  cast  an  oil-cup  on  the  eccentric-hoop,  and  where  it  is 
practicable,  a  pan  should  be  placed  beneath  the  eccentric,  for  tne  reception  of  the  oil-droppings.  The 
notch  of  the  eccentric-rod,  for  the  reception  of  the  pin  of  the  valve-shaft,  is  usually  steeled,  to  prevent 
bocDrenient  wear ;  for  when  the  sides  of  the  notch  wear,  the  valve  movement  is  not  only  disturbed,  but 
it  b  veiy  difficult  to  throw  the  eccentric-rod  out  of  geer.  It  is  found  to  be  preferable,  however,  to  fit 
this  notch  with  a  brass  bush,  Fig.  1484,  for  the  wear  is  then  less  rapid,  and  it  is  an  easv  thing  to  replace 
this  bush  with  another  when  it  becomes  worn.  The  eccentric  catches  shown  in  the  plates  are  the  kind 
i^oally  employed,  but  catches  of  tliis  kind  sometimes  break  off  at  the  first  bolt-hole,  and  it  is  preferable 
either  to  have  a  bolt  in  advance  of  the  catch-face,  as  in  Fig.  1435,  or  to  have  a  hoop  encircling  the 
ihaft,  with  the  catches  welded  on  it,  the  hoop  itself  bein^  &ed  by  bolts  or  a  key.  This  hoop  may 
either  be  put  on  before  the  cranks  in  one  piece,  or  afterwards  in  two  pieces,  as  shown  in  Fig.  1486.    The 


1435. 


1434. 


& 

expansion-cam  is  figured  in  the  plate ;  it  is  put  on  the  shaft  in  two  pieces,  which  are  fastened  to  each 
other  by  means  of  four  bolts  passing  through  lugs,  and  is  fixed  to  the  shaft  by  keys.  A  roller  at  one 
«nd  of  a  bell-crank,  which  is  connected  with  the  expansion-valve,  presses  against  the  cam,  so  that  the 
motion  of  the  lever  will  work  the  valve.  The  roller  is  kept  against  the  cam  by  a  weight  on  a  lever 
attached  to  the  same  shaft.  If  the  cam  were  concentric  with  the  shaft,  the  lever  which  presses  upon  it 
would  remain  stationary,  and  also  the  expansion-valve ;  but  by  the  projection  upon  the  cam,  the  elid  of 
the  lever  receives  a  reciprocating  motion,  which  is  communicated  to  tlie  valve.  The  position  of  this 
projectioD  determines  the  point  in  relation  to  the  stroke  at  which  the  valve  is  opened,  and  the  extent  of 
the  projection  determines  the  duration  of  opening.  The  time  at  whicli  the  valve  should  begin  to  open  is 
the  same  under  almost  all  circumstances ;  but  the  duration  of  its  opening  varies  with  the  amount  of 
expansion  desired.  In  order  to  obtain  this  variable  expansion,  there  are  several  projections  made  upon 
the  cam,  each  of  which  gives  a  different  degree  or  grade^  as  it  is  usually  called,  of  expansion.  These 
grades  begin  at  the  same  point  on  the  cam,  but  are  of  different  lengths,  so  that  they  would  begin  to 
move  the  lever  at  the  same  time,  but  would  differ  in  the  time  of  returning  it  to  its  original  position.  The 
change  of  expansion  is  effected  by  moving  the  roller  on  to  the  desired  grade.  There  are  seven  different 
grades  in  the  West  India  steamers.  The  expansion-valve  is  of  the  kind  used  in  the  Cornish  engines, 
and  known  as  the  equilibrium  valve.  Of  tne  valve-shafts  and  links,  parallel-motion  rods,  and  other 
similar  details,  it  is  needless  here  to  speak,  as  there  is  nothing  of  difficulty  connected  with  those  parts, 
and  the  plates  make  their  arrangement  sufficiently  intelligible. 

Starting-geer. — The  best  starting  geer  is  Stephenson's  link  motion,  which  will  be  described  m  our 
remarks  respecting  details  of  locomotives.  This  combination  obviates  the  necessity  of  throwing  the 
engines  out  of  ^eer  at  all ;  and  full  speed  ahead  may  be  changed  instantaneously  into  full  speed  :^tem, 
and  without  stopping  the  engines.  Messrs.  Rennie  have  introduced  tliis  species  of  starting^geer  into 
the  Samson  and  some  other  steam  vessels  with  the  most  satisfactory  results ;  and  it  appears  likely  to 
become  general,  at  least  in  valves  where  there  is  little  lap.  In  our  plates  of  details  the  valve  is  moved 
by  means  of  a  lever,  and  the  eccentric-rod  is  Uirown  out  of  geer  bv  means  of  a  pullev  on  the  end  of  a 
lever,  which,  when  raised,  forces  the  pulley  against  the  under  sicfe  of  the  rod  and  lifts  it  out  of  tho 
notch  The  act  of  raising  this  pulley  depresses  another  pulley  on  a  lever  fixed  upon  the  same  shaft,  and 
enables  another  rod  in  connection  with  the  starting-handle  to  fell  into  geer,  the  intention  being,  that 
'When  the  eccentric-rod  is  in  geer,  the  starting-handle  shall  be  without  motion,  as  its  swinging  would  be 
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inconvenient  and  dangerous  if  worked  by  the  engine.  Tliis  plan  of  preventing  the  starting-handle  aac 
tlie  eccentric-rod  from  being  in  geer  at  the  same  time  lias  now  come  into  general  use.  The  methoa 
adopted  by  Napier  in  the  IVecursor  is  a  very  elegant  one :  it  consists  in  the  use  of  an  eccentric-stud  foi 
supporting  tlie  lever  which  carries  the  roller ;  and  the  act  of  moving  this  lever,  so  as  to  enable  the 
ecceutric-rod  to  fall  into  geer,  draws  back  the  pinion  of  tlie  starting-shaft  out  of  the  sector,  with  which  il 
is  engaged.  Instead  of  a  lever,  the  starting-shaft  in  this  case  18  moved  by  a  wheel  similar  to  a  steering 
wheel  of  a  ship. 

Brine-pumps. — Pumps  for  changing  the  water  in  marine  engine  boilers,  so  as  to  prevent  the  salt 
water  from  reacliing  an  inconvenient  degree  of  saturation,  were  first  applied  by  Messrs.  Boulton  and 
Watt  to  the  City  of  5Edinburgh  steamer,  and  their  use  is  now  very  generaL  In  the  engines  of  the  Centaur, 
represented  in  the  plate  of  direct-action  engines,  tlie  brine-pumps  are  set  on  each  side  of  the  feed-pump, 
and  are  wrought  with  it  off  the  air-pump  cross-head.  In  some  cases  the  feed  water  is  sent  into  a  yessel 
called  a  refrigerator,  through  which  the  super-salted  water  proceeding  from  the  boiler  to  the  brine-pump 
13  conducted  m  a  multitude  of  small  pipes, — tlie  intention  of  the  arrangement  being  to  economize  heat 
by  communicating  the  heat  of  the  super-salted  water  to  the  feed.  But  the  Amount  of  heat  thus  saved 
i5  exceedingly  unimportant,  and  the  refrigerators  are  not  only  expensive  to  construct,  but  are  very 
liable  to  be  choked  up  by  dcposite.  They  thus  become  a  source  of  danger,  as  the  engineer  is  led  to 
confide  in  an  expedient  which  may  deceive  him,  while  he  believes  it  to  be  in  effective  operation.  The 
valves  of  brine-pumps  require  to  \>e  loaded  sufiiciently  to  counteract  the  pressure  of  the  steam,  and  of 
the  head  of  water  in  the  boiler.  If  brine-pumps  be  used,  it  appears  preferable  to  use  them  without  the 
refrigerator ;  the^  then  become  equivalent  to  a  continuous  blowing  ofl^  but  the  pipes  are  less  hable  to 
choke,  and  there  is  no  blowing  off'^while  the  engines  arc  at  rest 

Sea-water  contains  about  1-33  its  weight  of  salt,  and  its  specific  gravity  is  Increased  by  boiling  until 
it  contains  12*33  of  salt,  which  is  the  point  of  saturation,  and  the  water  will  not  then  hold  more  salt  in 
solution.  As  the  water  is  more  concentrated,  it  requires  a  higher  temperature  to  make  it  boil  The 
boiling  point  of  sea-water  which  has  1-38  of  salt,  is  218*2° ;  with  2-88,  214*4° ;  with  3-33,  216-5 ;  with 
4-33.  216*7°;  with  5-33,  211*9° ;  with  6-88,  219°;  with  7-83,  220*2° ;  with  8-83,  221*4°;  with  9-33, 
222*6°;  with  10-33,  223*7°;  with  11-33,  224-9°;  and  saturated  water  226°.  These  are  the  boiling 
points  in  the  open  air ;  in  a  steam  boiler,  where  the  pressure  of  steam  is  always  above  the  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere,  the  boiluig  points  will  be  correspondingly  higher,  but  with  any  uniform  pressure  of 
steam  in  the  boiler  it  is  possible  to  make  the  thermometer  an  index  of  the  saltness  of  the  water.  II 
the  water  be  maintained  at  a  concentration  ofc  4-33,  or  if  about  one-fourth  of  tlie  water  be  with- 
drawn from  the  boiler  by  the  brine-pumps  that  is  forced  in  bv  the  feed-pumps,  very  little  dcposite  will 
collect  within  the  boiler.  The  quantity  of  fuel  wasted  by  blowing  off  this  quantity  of  water,  cannot, 
it  is  clear,  be  considerable,  and  there  should  not  be  less  blown 
off.  Of  every  4  cubic  feet  of  water  entering  the  boiler  from  the 
hot-well,  3  passes  off  in  steam  and  1  in  brine.  Tlie  temperature 
of  the  hot-well  being  100°,  the  heat  imparted  to  the  water  to 
raise  it  into  steam,  may  be  represented  by  1112°  X  3:=  3836, 
while  the  heat  contained  in  the  brine  is  112°,  or  rather  less,  the 
specific  heat  of  brine  being  less  than  that  of  fresh  water,  and 
3336  -i- 112  =  29,  so  that  about  l-29th  of  the  heat  passes  out  of 
the  super-salted  water  when  large  blowing  off  is  practised.  A 
much  larger  quantity  of  heat  ihaa  tliis  goes  to  waste  if  there  be 
anv  material  accumulation  of  scale  upon  the  flues,  and  engineers 
will  tlierefore  see  that  tliere  is  no  economy  in  penurious  blow- 
ing off. 

Pumps^  cocks,  and  pipes. — In  the  plates  of  details  the  feed- 
pump plunger  is  shown  with  a  screw  at  the  bottom,  for  the 
extraction  of  the  core,  but  it  appears  preferable  to  extract  the  " 
core  out  of  a  hole  in  the  top,  which  mav  be  adapted  for  the 
reception  of  tlie  pump-rod.  There  should  be  a  considerable 
clearance  between  the  bottom  of  the  plunger  and  the  bottom  of 
the  pmnp-chamber,  as  otherwise  the  bottom  of  the  chamber  may 
be  knocked  out,  sliould  coal-dust  or  any  other  foreign  substance 
gain  admission,  as  it  probably  would  do,  if  there  were  any  in- 

tecting  from  the  bilge.  Messrs.  Maudslay  make  the  feed  and 
)ilge  pump  plungers  serve  as  guides  to  the  air-pump  cross-head, 
the  pump-rods  being  continued  upwards  and  working  through 
eyes  in  the  framing.  We  do  not  see  any  objection  to  this 
arrangement,  if  the  stuffing-boxes  be  made  deep :  when  separate 
guide-rods  are  used  with  eyes  in  the  cross-head,  those  eyes  should 
be  fitted  with  stuffing-boxes,  to  diminish  the  wear,  and  the 
guides  should  be  made  very  strong,  for  tlie  same  reason.  The 
valves  of  the  feed-pump  are  most  conveniently  arranged  in  a 
chest,  which  may  be  attaclied  in  any  accessible  position  to  the 
side  of  the  hot-well  An  arrangement  of  this  kind  is  shown 
in  Fig.  1437.  Of  the  two  side  nozzles,  the  lower  one  leads  to 
the  pump  and  the  upper  one  to  the  boiler.  The  pipe  leading 
to  the  pump  is  a  suction-pipe  when  the  plunger  ascends,  and  a 
forcing-pipe  when  the  plunger  descends.  The  plunger,  in  ascend- 
ing, draws  the  water  out  of  tlie  hot-well  through  the  lowest  of  the  valves,  and  in  descending,  forcM 
*t  through  the  cei^:'^,  valve  into  tlic  space  above,  which  commimicates  with  the  feed-pipe.     Should  the 
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'eeil-cock  be  shut,  so  as  to  prevent  any  feed-water  from  passing  througli  it,  the  water  will  raise  the  top- 
most valve,  which  is  loaded  to  pressure  considerably  above  the  pressure  of  the  steam,  and  escape  into  the 
hot-well  This  arrangement  is  neater  and  less  expensive  than  that  of  having  u  separate  loaded  valve  on 
the  feed-pipe,  with  an  overflow  tlirough  the  ship's  side,  as  is  the  more  usual  practice.    Figs.  1 438  and  1489 


represent  a  double-acting  deck  feed-pump  of  a  very  complete  and  efficient  construction.    It  is  of  the 

plunger  kind,  which  is  preferable  to  that  which  operates  by  a  piston.    The  air-vessel  is  furnished  witli 

ao  escape-valve,  to  prevent  the  pump  from  being  split  should  it  be  put  in  connection  witli  the  engine 

when  the  cocks  in  the  pipe  leadmg  to  the  boiler  are  closed,  an  accident  which  not  unfrequently  happens. 

Fig.  144C  represents  a  four-way  cock,  tlie  application  of  which  enables  the  pump  to 

draw  from  tne  sea,  from  the  boiler,  or  from  the  bilge,  and  the  pump  can  dehver  *^'*" 

either  into  the  boiler  or  upon  deck.    This  pump  can  be  worked  either  by  the  engine 

or  by  hand :  it  is  employed  to  feed  the  boilers  when  the  engines  are  stationary,  or  to 

pump  the  boilers  out,  after  they  are  blown  off  as  far  as  can  be  accomplished  by  the 

steam.    At  other  times  it  is  useful  for  raising  tlie  water  to  wash  the  decks,  to  act  as 

a  fire-engine  in  case  of  fire,  and  to  pump  out  the  ship  if  she  springs  a  leak. 

In  most  of  the  new  vessels  fitted  with  tubular  ooilers,  small  engmes  have  been 

introduced,  to  pump  water  into  the  boiler  when  the  vessel  stops  under  steam.    Most 

of  these  engincss  are  furnished  with  a  crank  and  fly-wheel,  but  that  introduced  by  Messrs.  Fenn  has  no 

fly-wheel,  and  is  a  very  compact  and  elegant  arrangement    The  pump-piston  and  the  steam-piston  are 

at  different  ends  of  the  same  rod,  and,  instead  of  the  ordinary  pump-valves,  a  slide-valve  is  introduced, 

which  is  situated  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  steam  slide-rod.    The  slide-valves  are  pipe-valves,  and  are 

moved  by  means  of  a  tappet  on  the  piston-rod.    On  another  part  of  the  same  plate  some  views  are 

given  of  a  self-acting  feed  apparatus,  which  consists  of  a  small  chest,  placed  upon  the  front  of  the  boiler 

at  the  level  of  the  water-line,  with  ports,  closed  by  a  sliding-plate,  communicating  with  the  water  in 

the  boiler  and  the  steam  above  it.     When  these  ports  are  opened  the  water  rises  to  the  same  height  in 

the  chest  as  in  the  boiler,  and  the  ports  are  opened  and  shut  by  tlie  small  engine  at  ever^r  stroke  of  the 

pmnp.     While  the  pump  is  making  its  stroke  the  ports  leading  from  the  chest  to  the  boiler  are  closed, 

and  if  the  chest  be  cliieny  filled  with  steam,  it  will  be  compressed  by  the  entering  water,  and  the  chest 

will  receive  a  charge  of  water,  which,  on  the  ports  being  opened,  will  flow  into  the  boiler.    But  if  there 

be  but  little  steam  in  the  chest  when  the  pump  is  making  its  stroke,  or  the  chest  be  filled  with  water 

from  the  rise  of  the  water-level,  the  water  discharged  by  the  pump  cannot  gain  admission,  and  it  must 

therefore  escape  overboard  through  the  loaded  v^ve.    Thus,  as  tne  water-level  rises,  the  chest  takes 

less  water  firom  the  pump,  and  it  takes  more  when  the  level  falls,  the  effect  of  which  in  practice  is  to 

maintain  a  uniform  water-level  in  the  boiler,  however  great  the  variations  in  the  demand  for  steam.    In 

some  steam  vessels  floats  have  been  introduced  to  regulate  the  feed,  but  their  action  cannot  be  depended 

OD  in  flfitated  'water,  if  applied  after  the  common  fashion.    Floats  would  probably  answer  if  placed  in 

a  cylinder  which  communicated  with  the  water  in  the  boiler  by  means  of  small  holes ;  and  a  disk  of 

metal  might  b|p  attached  to  the  end  of  a  rod  extending  beneath  the  water-level,  so  as  to  resist  irregular 

moremeots  from  the  motion  of  the  ship,  which  would  otherwise  prevent  the  satisfactory  action  of  the 

apparatus. 

This  disk  would  be  placed  within  the  cvlinder,  and  a  short  distance  above  it  a  fixed  diaphragm  might 
extend  across  the  cylinder,  between  whict  and  the  moveable  disk  or  piston  on  the  rod  the  water  would 
be  compressed,  in  the  event  of  any  sudden  disposition  of  tlie  float  to  rise,  such  as  might  be  created  by 
the  sudden  motions  of  the  ship ;  whereas  by  the  slow  and  gradual  subsidence  of  the  water-level  from 
evaporation,  the  water  in  the  cylinder  tvouI^  be  able  to  subside  by  gradually  passing  througli  the  small 
boles  in  the  cylinder  and  disk.    One  objection  to  tliis  plan  is,  that  the  small  holes  would  be  liable  to  be 
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cloeed  up  by  deposite ;  and  the  preferable  arrangement,  probably,  would  be  to  place  the  float  widik 
the  boiler,  guided,  but  without  any  cylinder,  and  to  apply  a  small  oil  cylinder,  such  as  is  used  for  th« 
cataract  of  some  pumping  engines,  to  the  end  of  the  float-rod  where  it  protrudes  through  the  top  of  the 
boiler.  Such  an  arrangement  would  enable  the  float  to  resist  suddenly  acting  forces,  while  any  forc« 
that  was  gradual  and  steadily  operative  would  still  produce  its  due  effect 

Tlie  admission  of  the  feed- water  into  the  boiler  is  sometimes  regulated  by  cocks,  and  sometimes  b^ 
spindle-valves,  raised  and  lowered  by  a  screw.  Cocks  are  less  liable  to  accident  or  derangement  than 
screw-valves,  and  in  modem  steam  vessels  are  generally  employed.  The  feed-water  is  usually  con- 
ducted from  the  feed-oock  to  a  point  near  the  bottom  of  the  boiler,  by  means  of  an  internal  pipe, — ^the 
object  of  the  arrangement  being  to  prevent  the  rising  steam  from  being  condensed  by  tlie  entering 
water.  By  bein^  introduced  near  the  bottom  of  tlie  boiler,  it  comes  into  contact  in  the  first  place  with 
the  bottoms  of  the  furnaces  and  flues,  and  extracts  heat  from  them,  which  could  not  be  extracted  by 
water  of  a  higher  temperature,  whereby  a  saving  of  fuel  is  accomplished.  In  some  cases  the  feed-water 
is  introduced  into  a  casing  around  the  chimney,  from  whence  it  descends  into  the  boiler.  This  plan 
appears  to  be  an  expedient  one  when  the  boiler  is  short  of  heating  surface,  and  more  than  a  usual 
quantity  of  heat  ascends  the  chimney;  but  in  well-proportioned  boilers  a  water  casing  round  the 
cnimney  is  superfluous.  When  a  water  casing  is  used,  the  boiler  is  usually  fed  by  a  head  of  water,  the 
feed-water  bemg  forced  up  into  a  small  tank,  from  whence  it  descends  mto  the  boiler  by  the  force  oi 
gravity,  while  the  surplus  runs  to  waste,  as  in  the  feeding  apparatus  of  land  engines,  represented  in 
Fig.  1439. 

Blow-off  cocks  are  generally  placed  some  distance  from  the  boiler,  but  thejr  should  always  be  placed 
quite  close  to  it,  as  there  are  no  means  of  shutting  off  the  water  from  the  pipe  between  the  blow-ofi 
cock  and  the  boiler,  should  fracture  or  leakage  there  ai'isa  Every  boiler  must  be  furnished  with  a 
blow-off  cock  of  its  own,  independently  of  the  main  blow-off  cock  on  the  ship's  sides,  so  that  the  boilers 
may  be  blown  off  separately,  and  may  be  shut  off  from  one  another.  The  preferable  arrangement 
appears  to  be,  to  cast  upon  each  blow-off  cock  a  bend  for  attaching  the  cock  to  the  bottom  of  the  boiler, 
and  the  plug  should  stand  about  an  inch  in  advance  of  the  front  of  the  boiler,  so  that  it  may  be  removed 
or  regrouncf  with  facility.  The  floor-i^te  covering  the  blow-off  cock  should  have  a  cooming,  a  few 
inches  high,  cast  round  a  hole  of  sufficient  diameter  to  admit  a  box-key  to  turn  the  plug,  and  to  each 
plug  a  box-key  should  be  fitted  with  a  collar,  at  the  level  of  the  top  of  the  cooming,  of  sufficient 
diameter  to  cover  the  hole  and  thickness  of  metal  around  it,  and  wiUi  the  top  of  the  key -spindle 
supported  by  an  eye  attached  to  the  boiler.  These  box-keys  would  not  be  shitted  frt>m  one  plug  to 
another,  as  at  present,  but  each  would  remain  in  its  place,  and  the  engineer  would  only  have  to  turn 
tliem  when  he  wanted  to  blow  off  the  boileis.  The  present  method  of  using  the  blow-ott  cocks  is  very 
inconvenient  A  small  plate  has  to  be  removed  to  enable  the  box-key  to  be  applied ;  coal  sometimes  is 
lying  upon  the  plate,  which  has  to  be  removed,  and  coal-dust  gets  into  the  bilge  in  these  continual 
leiiiovals,  which  chokes  the  roses  of  the  bilge-pumps.  In  dark  nights  and  rough  weather,  the  engineer 
reqmres  to  feel  the  nick  in  the  top  of  the  plug,  which  is  often  filled  with  coal-(kst  and  grease,  before  he 
can  assure  himself  whether  the  cock  is  open  or  shut,  and  the  operation  of  turning  the  cocks  is  more 
difficult  when  the  Bpindle  of  the  key  is  without  support.  These  evils  may  be  remedied  by  the  arrange- 
ment suggested.  The  spindle  will  require  to  be  made  with  a  hole  or  eye  to  admit  a  handle  wherewith 
to  turn  it  round,  and  it  would  be  an  easy  thing  to  make  the  stud  supporting  the  top  of  the  spindle  of 
such  a  form  that  the  handle  for  turning  the  spindle  could  not  be  witlidrawn  when  tne  cock  was  open. 
The  cock,  therefore,  could  not  be  leffc  open  without  the  handle  being  left  in  its  place,  where  it  would 
stand  out  from  the  boiler,  incommode  the  firemen,  and  duly  notify  the  neglect 

The  general  arrangement  of  the  blow-off  pipes  is  to  put  a  main  blow-off  pipe  beneath  the  floor-j^tes 
across  the  ship  at  the  end  of  the  engines,  and  into  this  pipe  lead  a  separate  pipe,  furnished  with  a  cock, 
from  each  boiler.  The  main  blow-off  cock,  where  it  penetrates  the  smp's  side,  is  furnished  with  a  cock ; 
and  in  modem  steam  vessels  Kingston's  valves  are  also  used,  which  consist  of  a  spindle  or  plate-valve 
fitted  to  the  exterior  of  the  ship,  so  that  if  the  internal  pipe  or  cock  breaks,  the  external  valve  will  ctill 
be  operative.  Some  expedient  of  this  kind  is  almost  necessary,  as  the  blow-off  cocks  require  oocasional 
regnnding,  and  the  sea  cocks  cannot  be  regrotmd  without  putting  the  vessel  into  dock,  except  by  the 
use  of  Mr.  Xm^on's  valves  or  some  equivalent  expedient  When  old  vessels  are  getting  new  sea 
cocks  applied,  it  may  answer  to  make  tne  old  cocks  serve  the  purpose  of  Kingston's  valves,  the  new 
cocks  being  applied  between  the  old  cocks  and  the  blow-off  pipes. 

All  the  cocks  about  an  engine  should  be  provided  with  bottoms  and  stuffing-boxes,  and  reliance 
should  never  be  placed  upon  a  dngle  bolt  passing  through  a  bottom  washer  for  keeping  the  plug  in,  in 
the  case  of  any  cock  communicating  with  tne  boiler,  for  a  great  pressure  is  thrown  upon  that  tx>lt  if  the 
pressure  of  the  steam  be  high  and  the  plye  be  made  with  much  taper ;  and  should  the  bolt  break  or 
the  threads  strip,  the  plug  will  fly  out,  on^  persons  standing  near  may  be  scalded  to  death, — an  acci- 
dent which  has  sometimes  happened.  In  large  cocks  it  ap{>ears  tlie  preferable  plan  to  cast  the  bottoma 
in ;  and  the  metal  of  which  all  the  cocks  about  a  marine  engine  are  made  should  be  of  the  same  quality 
08  that  used  in  the  composition  of  the  brasses,  and  should  be  \vithout  lead  or  other  deteriorating  mate- 
rial  In  some  cases  the  bottoms  of  cocks  are  burnt  in  with  hard  solder,  but  this  method  cannot  be  d«»^ 
i)ended  upon,  as  the  solder  is  softened  and  wasted  away  by  the  hot  salt-water,  and  in  tioie  the  bottom 
teaks  or  is  forced  out  The  stuffing-boxes  of  cocks  should  be  made  of  adequate  depth,  and  the  gland 
should  be  secured  by  means  of  four  strong  copper  bolts.  The  taper  of  blow-off  cocks  is  an  important 
clement  in  their  constmction ;  as  if  the  taper  be  too  great,  &e  plugs  will  have  a  continual  tendency  to 
rise,  which,  if  the  packing  be  slack,  will  enable  grit  to  get  between  the  faces;  while,  if  the  taper  be  too 
little,  the  plug  will  bo  liable  to  jam,  and  a  few  times  grinding  will  sink  it  so  fiur  through  the  shell,  that 
tlie  water-ways  will  no  longer  correspond.  One-eighth  of  an  inch  deviation  from  the  perpendicular  fot 
every  inch  in  height  is  a  common  angle  for  the  side  of  the  cock,  which  corresponds  with  one  quarter  of 
on  mch  difference  of  diameter  m  an  inch  of  height;  but  one-third  of  an  inch  difference  of  diameter  f  Jt 
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every  inch  of  height,  is  a  preferable  proportion.  The  bottom  of  the  plug  must  be  always  kept  a  small 
distance  above  the  bottom  of  the  shell,  and  an  adequate  'surface  must  be  left  above  and  oelow  the 
water-way,  to  prevent  leakage.  Cocks  formed  according  to  these  directions  will  be  foimd  to  opycrate 
gatb&ctorilv  in  practice. 

Gage-coclb  are  rarely  made  with  stuffing-boxes,  and  are  for  the  most  part  adorned  with  stalactites 
of  salt  after  a  short  penod  of  service,  in  consequence  of  leakage.  The  water  discharged  from  them,  too, 
disfigures  the  front  of  the  boiler,  and  adds  to  the  corrosion  in  the  ash-pits.  It  woiud  be  preferable  to 
c(Hnbine  the  gage  cocks  appertaining  to  each  boiler  into  a  single  upright  tube,  connected  suitably  with 
the  boiler,  and  Uie  water  flowing  from  them  conld  be  directed  downwards  into  a  funnel  tube  communi- 
eating  with  the  bilge.  The  ggge-cocks  and  also  the  glass  tube-cocks  should  be  furnished  with  stuffing- 
1  boxes,  and  with  bottoms,  unless  the  water  enters  through  the  bottom  of  the  plug.  The  glass  gage> 
tubes  should  always  be  fitted  with  a  cock  at  each  neck,  communicating  with  the  ooiler,  so  that  both  the 
water  and  steam  may  be  shut  ofif  if  the  tube  breaks.  The  gage-cocks  frequently  have  piped  running  iip 
within  the  boiler,  to  the  end  that  a  high-water  level  may  be  made  consistent  with  an  easily  accessible 
position  of  the  ^age-cocks  themselves.  With  the  glass  tubes,  however,  this  species  of  arrangement  is 
not  possible,  and  the  glass  tubes  must  always  be  placed  in  the  positioii  of  the  water  level,  whether  it 
be  high  or  low. 

The  sea  iujection-cocks  are  usually  made  in  the  same  fashion  as  the  sea  blow-off  cocks,  and  of  about 
the  same  size.  The  injection  water  is  generally  admitted  to  the  condenser  by  means  of  a  slide-valve, 
bat  a  cock  is  more  easdy  opened,  and  has  not  any  disposition  to  shut  of  its  own  accord.  The  sea  injec- 
tion-pipes should  be  put  through  the  ship's  side  m  advance  of  the  paddles,  so  that  the  water  drawn  in 
may  not  be  injuriously  charged  with  ahr.  In  some  cases  the  suction-pipe  of  the  deck-pump  leads  into 
the  injection-pipe ;  but  it  is  preferable  toput  a  pipe  through  the  ships  side  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the 
deck-pump,  as  is  the  general  practice.  The  waste-water  pipe,  passing  from  the  hot-well  through  the 
vessels  side,  is  provided  witn  a  stop-valve,  called  the  discharge-valve,  which  is  usually  made  of  the 
spin^e  kind,  so  as  to  open  when  the  water  coming  from  the  air-pump  presses  against  it  In  some  cases 
this  valve  is  a  sluice-valve,  but  the  hot-well  is  then  almost  sure  to  be  split  if  the  engine  be  set  on  with- 
out the  valve  having  been  opened.  The  opening  of  the  waste-water  pipe  should  always  be  above  the 
load  water  line,  as  it  will  otherwise  be  difficult  to  prevent  leakage  tnrough  the  engine  into  the  ship, 
when  the  vessel  is  lying  in  harbor. 

Boilers  are  now  generally  supplied  with  stop-valves,  wherebv  one  boiler  may  be  thrown  out  of  use 
without  impairing  the  efficacy  of  the  remainder.  These  stop-valves  are  usually  spindle  valves  of  large 
size,  and  they  are  for  the  most  part  set  in  a  pipe  which  runs  across  the  steam-chests  connecting  the 
several  boilers  together.  The  spindles  of  these  valves  should  project  through  stuffing-boxes  in  the 
covers  of  the  valve-chests,  and  tliey  should  be  balanced  by  a  weighted  lever  and  kept  in  continual  ac- 
tion by  the  steam.  If  the  valves  be  lifted  up  and  be  suffered  to  remain  up,  as  is  the  usual  practice,  they 
will  become  fixed  by  corrosion  in  that  position,  and  it  will  be  impossible  ajfter  some  time  to  slmt  them 
on  any  emergency.  These  valves  should  always  be  easily  accessible  from  the  engine-room,  and  it  ought 
not  to  be  necessary  for  the  coal  boxes  to  be  empty  to  gain  access  to  them.  The  safety-valves  should 
not  be  set  on  the  common  pipe  connecting  the  boilers,  but  each  boiler  should  have  a  safety-valve  of  its 
own  set  direct  upon  the  steam -chest,  for  if  the  stop- valve  should  jam,  and  the  safety-valve  be  exterior 
to  it,  the  safety-valve  cannot  contribute  any  thing  to  save  the  boUer  from  explosioa  Each  boiler  also 
should  have  a  distinct  steam-gage  and  a  distinct  atmospheric  valve,  if  atmospheric  valves  be  applied  at 
all,  but  they  scarcely  appear  to  be  necessary  in  the  case  of  tubular  boilers,  which  are  capable  of  with 
standmg  the  atmospheric  pressure  with  impunity. 

The  pipes  of  marine  engines  should  always  be  made  of  copper.  Gast-uron  blow-off  pipes  have  in 
Bome  cases  been  employed,  but  they  are  liable  to  fracture,  and  are  dangerous.  Every  pipe  passing 
throogh  the  ship's  sides,  and  every  pipe  fixed  at  both  ends  and  liable  to  be  heated  and  cooled,  should 
be  furnished  with  a  faucet  or  expansion  joint,  and  in  the  case  of  cast-iron  pipes,  the  part  of  the  pipe  fit- 
ting into  the  faucet  should  be  turned.  In  the  distribution  of  the  faucets  of  the  pipes  exposed  to  pres- 
sure, care  must  be  taken  that  they  be  so  placed  that  the  parts  of  the  pipe  cannot  to  forced  asunder  by 
the  strain,  as  serious  accidents  have  occurred  from  the  neglect  of  this  precaution.  A  faucet  is  usually 
placed  where  the  main  steam-pipe  joins  the  branch  steam-pipes  proceedmg  to  the  cylinders,  and  if  those 
wanch  steam-pipes  are  attached  to  the  cylinders  or  valve-casmgs  by  means  of  faucets,  the  whole  of  the 
branch  steam-pipes  may  swivel  round  on  these  faucets  and  leave  the  main  steam-pipe,  wliich  wiU  then 
discharge  its  full  volume  of  steam  into  tlio  engine  room,  an  accident  which  could  hardly  fail  to  be  at- 
tended with  the  most  disastrous  conseauences. 

Where  the  pipes  pierce  the  ship's  side,  they  sliould  be  made  tight,  as  foUows  •. — ^The  hole  being  cut,  a 
^hort  piece  of  lead  pipe  with  a  broafl  flange  at  one  end  should  1^  fitted  into  it,  the  place  having  been 
previously  smeared  with  white-lead,  and  the  pipe  should  thib  be  beaten  on  the  inside  until  it  comes 
mto  do^  contact  all  round  with  the  wood.  A  loose  flange  should  then  be  slipped  oyer  the  projecting 
end  of  the  lead  pipe,  to  which  it  should  be  soldered,  and  the  flanges  should  both  be  nailed  to  the  timber 
with  scupper  nails,  white-lead  having  been  previously  spread  underneath.  This  method  of  procedure 
prevents  Uie  possibility  of  leakage  down  through  the  timbers,  and  all  therefore  that  has  to  be  guarded 
against  after  this  precaution,  is  to  prevent  leScage  into  the  ship.  To  accomplish  this  object,  let  the 
pipe  whic^  it  is  desbred  to  attach  be  put  through  the  leaden  hawse,  and  let  the  space  between  the  pipe 
aM  the  lead  be  packed  with  gasket  and  white-lead.  The  pipe  must  have  a  flange  upon  it  to  close  the 
hc^  in  the  ship's  side ;  the  packing  must  then  be  driven  in  from  the  outside  and  oe  kept  down  by 
means  of  a  gland  secured  witn  bolts  pa^v^ing  through  the  ship's  side.  If  the  pipe  is  below  the  water- 
line,  the  gland  must  be  of  brass,  but  lor  the  waste-water  pipe  a  cast-iron  gland  will  answer.  In  th(f 
ea*^  of  iron  vessels,  it  appears  to  be  the  best  practice  to  attach  a  short  iron  noszle,  projecting  inwaras, 
to  die  skin,  for  the  attachment  of  every  pipe  telow  the  water-line,  as  the  copper  di  brass  would  waste 
ihe  iron  of  tlie  skiii  if  the  attachment  were  made  in  the  isual  way. 
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Farts  of  oscillating  engines.— -The  most  important  parts  of  oscillating^  engines  arc  the  piston,  tht 
piston-rod  stuffing-box,  the  trunnions,  and  the  attachment  for  the  valve.  The  two  former  parts  we  hare 
already  described ;  we  shall  here  give  the  chief  details  of  the  two  latter. 

Fig."  1441  represents  the  valve  attachment  to  the  steam  vessel  the  Trident,  construct  oil  by  Messn. 
Boulton  and  Watt,  cylinder  7 Of  inches  diameter,  and  5  feet  stroke,  and  reckoned  at  850-horse  power. 
The  eccentric  rod  is  attached  to  the  stud  a,  which  is  fixed  to  the  centre  of  a  plate  forming  part  of  a 
frame  which  is  ffuided  verticaUy  by  means  of  the  guide-rod  6,  and  by  the  columns  of  the  engine  at  cc. 
rf  is  the  end  of  tlie  valve  lever  which  is  moved  up  and  down  by  the  frame,  wliatever  position  in  the  arc 
the  end  of  the  lever  may  occupy  in  consequence  of  the  oscillation  of  the  cylinder.  «  is  a  rack  wberebj 
the  frame  may  be  moved  up  or  down  by  means  of  a  shaft  at  A  B,  when  the  eccentric  rod  is  not  in  geer, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  shaft  a  wheel  is  situated  for  starting  the  engine.  The  curved  groove  in  wliicli  the 
end  of  the  valve  lever  moves  is  part  of  a  circle,  but  it  is  not  swept  from  the  centre  of  the  trunnion  when 
the  valve  is  at  half-stroke,  but  with  a  radius  equal  to  the  distance  of  the  centre  of  the  valve-shaft  from 
the  centre  of  the  truimion,  when  the  cylinder  is  perpendicular.  Messrs.  Penn  do  not  form  the  cun'e  io 
tliis  way,  but  sweep  it  from  tlie  centre  of  the  trunnion  when  the  valve  is  at  half-stroke ;  and  although 
the  same  motion  ot  the  valve  is  not  thus  obtained  as  when  there  is  no  oscillation,  the  difference  is  very 
shght,  and  is  moreover  considered  to  be  a  better  motion  than  if  no  disturbance  had  taken  place.  It 
appears  to  us  that  the  use  of  a  curve  might  be  dispensed  with  altogether  by  observing  a  suitable  ad- 
justment of  the  eccentric ;  the  effect  would  probably  be  to  increase  slightly  tlie  side  pressure  on  tbt 
piston  rod,  but  the  increase  would  be  altogemer  inappreciable  in  the  case  of  equilibrated  valves  whicli 
may  be  wrought  with  an  inconsiderable  exercise  of  force. 


SoALB.— i  inch=l  fuot 

Fig.  1442  represents  one  of  the  trunnions  of  the  Trident,  whicli,  instead  of  being  cast  upon  tlie  cylin- 
der, as  is  the  usual  practice,  are  bolted  on  with  twelve  l^-inch  bolts,  and  are  strengthened  by  tw'elve 
brackets,  1  inch  thick,  cast  on  the  flanges  of  attachment  There  is  a  projecting  ring,  it  will  be  observed, 
left  upon  the  part  which  is  to  be  bolted  on,  which  is  accurately  fitted  into  the  hole  in  the  belt  in  order 
to  obviate  slackness  sideways,  A  rib  1^  inch  thick  runs  back  from  tlie  hole  on  each  side  in  the  middle 
of  the  belt,  to  tie  the  belt  more  effectually  to  the  cylinder,  and  above  and  below  the  belt  a  feather  runs 
vertically  1  ^  inch  thick,  and  tapering  in  depth  from  the  belt  till  it  runs  off  to  nothing  on  the  cylinder 
side. 

The  bearing  part  of  the  trunnion  is  3|  inches  diameter,  Y  inches  long,  and  the  metal  is  2i  incbeB 
ihick ;  the  steam-pipe  entering  the  trunnion  is  1  inch  thick,  and  the  packing  space  between  the  pipe  and 
trunnion  1^  inch  wide.  Tlie  gland  for  compressing  the  packing  is  usually  put  on  in  two  pieces.  The 
pipe  requires  to  be  so  made  iJbat  it  can  be  pushed  in  against  t^e  cylinder  in  order  to  accommodate  its 
outer  attachment.  It  is  not  necessary  to  make  provision  at  the  outer  end  of  the  trunnion-pipe  for  the 
fallhig  of  the  trunnion  by  wear,  as  the  wear  is  so  small  as  to  be  of  no  practical  moment  The  thickness 
of  metal  of  the  cylinder  is  1^  inch;  the  thickness  of  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  belt  is  2i  inches  in  the 
wake  of  the  trunnion,  and  2  inches  in  other  places,  llie  diameter  of  the  hole  in  the  belt  is  18  inch<» ; 
the  internal  diameter  of  the  steam-pipe  is  13  inches;  and  the  diameter  over  tlie  flange  for  the  attach- 
ment of  the  trunnion  is  SOJ  inches.  The  interior  of  the  beiC  in  the  wake  of  tlie  trunnion  measures  29 
inches  deep  and  4^  inches  wide.  The  crank-shaft  bearings  are  12  inches  in  diameter  and  18  icches 
long.  Tlie  paddle-wheels  are  overhung,  and  the  outer  journal  of  the  shaft  is  14  inches  diameter,  an*  I  14 
inches  long ;  the  part  on  which  the  centre  is  fixed,  from  whence  the  arms  diverge,  being  16  inches  dLun* 
eter,  and  24  inches  long.    When  the  paddle  is  overhung,  the  shaft  increases  in  size  at  the  outer  end,  io- 
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stead  of  diminishing  as  in  oilier  cases.  The  diameter  of  the  .wheels  in  22  leet ;  the  floats  are  2  feet 
broad  and  9  feet  loDg,  and  have  a  dip  of  4  feet  7  inches  from  the  load  watar-lme,  at  which  point  the 
vessel  draws  11  feet  of  water.  The  crank-pin  is  9  inches  in  diameter,  and  has  a  length  of  bearing  for 
the  connecting  rod  of  14  inches.  The  diameter  of  the  Trident's  piston-rod  is  7i  inches ;  we  think  the 
iotrodoction  of  larger  pbton-rods  than  have  jet  been  introduced  in  oscillating  engines  would  be  an  im« 
proTement,  and  would  add  to  the  durabihty  of  the  engines.  Each  cylinder  measures  8  feet  1  inch 
across  from  centre  to  centre  of  trunnion,  and  11  feet  6  inches  from  the  level  of  the  trunnion  to  the  level 
ofthesha/t 

The  position  of  the  trunnion  should  be  a  little  above  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  cylinder,  so  that  it 
will  Lave  no  tendency  to  tilt  over  when  the  piston-rod  is  disengaged  from  the  crank-pm,  and  very  little 
tendency  at  the  same  time  when  pushed  over  to  resume  the  perpendicular.    The  plan  of  attaching  a 
veight  to  one  side  of  the  cylinder  to  balance  the  valve-casing  is  now  discontinued  in  the  best  engines, 
and  two  valves  are  employed  which  balance  one  another.    These  valves  are  placed  one  on  each  side  of 
tiie  trunnion,  so  that  they  may  both  be  wrought  by  the  same  eccentric.    If  the  curved  eccentric  frame 
were  discarded,  the  eccentric  rod  nught  be  attach^  immediately  to  a  cross-head,  from  the  ends  of  which 
the  two  valve-rods  descended,  and  the  intermediate  geer  at  present  used  might  thus  be  dispensed  with. 
Engine*  applied  direct  to  the  screw. — It  reauires  but  little  penetration  to  foresee  that  the  present  spe- 
cies of  marine  engine  must  be  given  up  if  the  screw  propeller  gains  a  general  introduction,  for  the 
engines  will  in  that  case  be  coupled  immediately  to  the  screw-shafty  which,  as  it  requires  to  revolve 
modi  more  quickly  than  a  paddle-shaft,  involves  a  greatly  increased  speed  of  piston.    Small  engines, 
with  the  pistons  moving  at  a  quick  speed,  will  exert  the  same  power  as  large  engines  moving  with  a 
slow  speed ;  and  small  engines,  by  being  applied  to  the  screw-shaft  direct,  may  be  made  to  do  the 
work  of  large  ones.    This  is  a  manifest  advantage  to  steam  navigation,  as  a  vessel  may  be  constructed 
with  very  large  power  without  being  inconveniently  burdened  with  the  weight  of  the  engines ;  and  it  is 
ako  an  advantage  to  the  makers  of  engines,  who  will  thus  be  enabled  to  produce  a  given  power  at  a 
less  cost    The  (xilv  impediment  to  the  general  introduction  of  this  system  lies  in  the  difficulty  of  driving 
the  air-pump  at  a  high  spe^  without  causing  the  valves  to  strike  so  hard  as  to  wear  themselves  out 
venr  quickly.    The  difficulty  may  be  met  by  making  the  air-pump  piston  without  valves,  and  opening 
and  shutting  the  foot  valvepassa^  by  means  of  a  shde- valve,  the  motion  for  working  which  is  derived 
from  the  ecoentric-rod.    The  delivery  valve  must  still  be  opened  by  the  pressure  of  water  in. the 
pump;  but  it  may  be  made  to  consist  of  a  piston  valve  with  skewed  ports  of  the  usual  form,  and  it 
may  be  closed,  or  the  piston  be  brought  opposite  to  the  ports  by  means  of  a  pendulum  weight  at 
the  end  of  a  lever  moving  outside.    Most  of  the  engines  at  present*  in  course  of  construction  for  direct 
application  to  the  screw,  are  made  with  four  cylinders  lying  horizontally  with  two  cranks  upon  the  screw- 
shaft,  to  which  the  connecting  rods  are  attached,  the  connecting  rods  being  joined  to  the  top  of  the  pis- 
ton-rods, as  in  the  Oorgon,  or  locomotive  construction.    Oscillating  engmes,  laid  at  an  angle  of  45^,  and 
ioined  to  a  single  crank  on  the  shaft,  have  in  some  cases  been  employed ;  and  we  think  this  arrange- 
ment is  upon  the  whole  the  preferable  one.    The  air-pump  may  be  made  double-acting,  and  may  bo 
worked  from  the  same  crank-pin  to  which  the  ])iston-rods  are  attached ;  the  pin,  however,  being  made 
eccentric  in  the  part  to  which  the  air-pump  rod  is  attached,  in  order  to  give  tne  pump  a  shorter  stroke 
than  the  piston.    The  cranked  crank-pin  will,  if  this  arrangement  be  adopted,  be  stronger  if  made  in 
the  same  piece,  aud  the  neck  of  the  shaft  from  which  the  crank  overhangs  must  be  made  stronger  than 
usoaL    IT  the  air-pump  be  made  double-acting,  as  appears  to  be  the  preferable  practice,  its  diameter 
may  be  very  small,  but  the  foot  and  delivery  valve  passages  must  be  larger  than  usual  in  proportion  to 
the  size  of  the  pump.    If  a  piston  valve  be  adopted  for  the  delivery  valve,  it  will  be  expedient  to 
bohince  the  valve  by  means  of  a  counterweight,  as  is  done  in  case  of  the  steam-valve,  adding  then  a 
pendulum,  or  a  short  crank  pulled  into  the  vertical  position  by  a  rod  loaded  with  a  weight,  the  end  of 
the  rod  being  suitably  guided  by  a  swivelling  eye,  in  order  to  bring  back  the  valve,  or  retain  the  piston 
opposite  the  porta  untu  the  pressure  comes  on.    It  is  dear  that,  if  this  arrangement  be  adopted,  the 
thrust  of  the  shaft  forwards,  which  in  the  case  of  the  Rattler  screw  steamer  is  equivalent  to  a  weight  of 
four  tons,  cannot  be  sustained  by  the  end  of  the  shaft ;  and  the  best  arrangement  appears  to  be,  to  re- 
ceive the  thrust  upon  a  collar  on  the  shaft,  which  works  within  an  oil  cyhnder, — ou  being  forced  con- 
tinually b;f  a  small  pump  worked  by  the  engine  between  the  end  of  the  '>il  cylinder  and  the  collar,  imtil 
the  collar  is  forced  back  with  a  pressure  equal  to  that  of  the  forward  thrust    It  is  not  expedient^  how- 
erer,  io  trust  to  the  oil  alone ;  and,  therefore,  between  the  collar  and  the  bottom  of  the  oil  cylinder,  and 
also  between  the  collar  and  the  top  of  the  oil  cylinder— so  as  to  give  security  for  backing — rollers  car- 
ried by  rings,  as  in  the  case  of  the  rollers  of  a  swivel  bridge,  or  rauway  turn-table,  should  be  interposed. 
These  rollers  should  be  as  numerous  as  can  be  conveniently  applied ;  they  should  each  touch  only  m  one 
pomt ;  should  be  made  narrow,  and  several  of  these  narrow  rollers  ^ould  be  set  ^.pon  the  same  spindle, 
so  as  to  Increase  the  quantity  of  the  bearing  siurface.    The  collar  and  ends  of  tlie  oil  cyhnder  shoiild 
consist  of  plates  of  hiutlened  steel,  and  the  rollers  should  also  be  of  hardened  steel,  and  be  all  made  of 
«actly  the  same  diameter.    The  oil  cyhnder  would  have  to  be  supplied  with  a  safety-valve  on  eadi 
aide  of  the  collar,  so  that  any  surplus  ou  sent  in  by  the  pump  would  be  able  to  escape  into  a  small  tank, 
out  of  which  the  pump  would  draw.    By  these  expedients,  the  thrust  of  the  screw  may  be  effectually 
and  satisfiictorily  counteracted.    It  appears  expedient  to  tooth  out  the  eye  of  the  coUar,  and  to  make  it 
of  sufficient  length  to  serve  as  a  couphn^-box,  the  end  of  the  shaft  proceeding  from  the  screw  to  the  collar 
being  similarly  toothed,  and  fixed  last  into  the  collar;  while  the  end  of  the  shaft  proceeding  from  the 
eoUar  to  the  engine  is  toothed  in  the  samo  fashion,  but  so  fitted  as  to  slide  endways  in  the  collar.    By 
this  arrangement,  should  the  oil  cyhnder  yield  slightly,  or  the  rollers  wear,  the  engme  framing  will  still 
be  preserved  from  the  forward  strain ;  the  only  effect  of  such  accidents  being  to  make  the  engine  slmft 
ilip  somewhat  further  into  the  collar.    The  edge  of  the  collar  would  be  furnished  with  cupped  leather% 
op^m  each  side,  of  the  same  description  as  those  used  for  the  rams  of  hydraulic  presses. 
Centres  and  lengthi  of  rods,— In  fixing  the  positions  of  the  centres,  it  appears  to  be  the  most  oodt6^ 
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nient  way  to  begin  Tvith  the  main  c^tre.  The  height  of  the  centre  of  the  cross-head  at  half-stroki 
above  the  plane  of  the  main  centre,  is  nxed  by  the  drawing  of  the  engine,  which  gives  the  distance  from 
the  centre  of  cross-head  centre  at  half-stroke,  to  the  flange  of  the  cylinder ;  and  from  thence  it  is  easy  to 
find  the  perpendicular  distance  from  the  cylinder-flange  to  the  plane  of  the  main  centre,  merely  b^  puttiDg 
a  straight-edge  along  level,  from  the  position  of  the  main  centre  to  the  cylinder,  and  meaamring  from 
the  cyfindcr-flange  down  to  it,  raisin?  or  lowering  the  straight-edge  until  it  rests  at  the  proper  measure- 
ment Tlie  main  centre  is  in  that  plane,  and  the  fore  and  aft  position  b  to  be  found  oy  plumbing  up 
from  the  centre  line  on  the  sole-plate.  To  find  the  paddle-shaft  centre,  plumb  up  from  the  centre  lioe 
marked  on  the  edge  of  the  sole-plate,  and  on  this  line  lay  off  from  the  plane  of  the  main  centre  the 
length  of  the  connecting  rod,  if  tnat  length  be  already  fixed ;  or  otherwise  the  height  fixed  in  the  draw- 
ing of  tlie  paddle-shaft  above  the  main  centre.  To  fix  the  centre  for  the  parallel-nootion  shaft,  when  the 
parallel  bars  are  connected  with  the  cross-head,  lay  off  on  the  plane  of  main  centre  the  length  of  the 
parallel  bar  from  the  centre  of  the  cylinder,  deduct  the  length  of  the  radius  crank,  and  plumb  up  for 
the  central  line  of  motion  shaft ;  lay  off  on  this  line,  measuring  frtim  the  plane  of  main  centre,  the  leogth 
of  the  side-rod ;  this  gives  the  centre  of  parallel-motion  shan,  when  the  radius-bars  join  the  cross-h^d, 
as  is  the  preferable  practice  where  parallel-motions  are  used.  The  length  of  the  connecting  rod  b  the 
distance  trom  the  centre  of  the  beam  when  level,  or  Hue  plane  of  the  main  centre,  to  the  centre  of  the 
paddle-shaft  The  length  of  the  side-rods  is  the  distance  from  the  centre  line  of  the  beam  when  level, 
to  the  centre  of  the  cross-head  when  the  piston  is  at  half-stix^ke.  The  length  of  the  radius-rods  of  the 
parallel  motion  is  the  distance  from  the  point  of  attachment  on  the  croes-hpad  or  side-rod,  when  the  pis- 
ton is  at  half-stroke,  to  the  extremity  of  the  radius-crank,  when  the  crank  k  horizontal ;  or,  in  engines 
with  the  parallel  motion  attached  to  the  cross-head,  it  is  the  distance  from  the  centre  of  the  pin  of  the 
radius-crank,  when  horizontal  to  the  centre  of  the  cylinder. 

How  to  set  the  paralUl  motion. — ^In  marine  engines,  having  fixed  the  centre  of  the  parallel-motioD 
shaft  in  the  manner  just  described,  it  only  remains  to  put  the  parts  together  when  the  motion  is  attached 
to  the  cross-head ;  but  when  the  motion  is  attached  to  the  side-rod,  the  end  of  the  parallel  bar  must  not 
move  in  a  perpendicular  line,  but  in  an  arc,  the  versed  sine  of  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  that  of  the 
side-lever  that  the  distance  from  the  top  of  the  side-rod  to  the  point  of  attachment  bears  to  the  total 
length  of  the  side-rod. 

The  parallel  motion  when  put  in  its  place  should  be  tested  by  raising  and  lowering  the  piston  by 
means  of  the  crane :  first  set  the  beams  level,  and  shift  in  or  out  the  motion-shaft,  plummer-blocks,  or 
l-earings,  until  the  piston-rod  is  upright  Then  move  the  piston  to  the  two  extremes  of  its  motion:  if  at 
both  ends  the  cross-head  is  thrown  too  much  out,  the  stud  in  the  beam  to  which  the  motion  side-rod  ii 
attached  b  too  far  out,  and  must  be  shifted  nearer  to  the  main  centre :  if  at  the  extremities  the  cross- 
head  is  thrown  too  far  in,  the  stud  in  the  beam  is  not  out  far  enough.  If  the  cross>head  be  thrown  in 
at  the  one  end  and  out  equally  at  the  other,  the  fault  is  in  the  motion  side-rod,  which  must  be  length* 
( lied  or  sliortcned  to  remedy  the  defect 

How  to  set  the  slide-valves. — ^The  first  thing  is  to  ascertain  whether  the  eccentric-rod  is  of  the  right 
length.  To  determme  this,  put  the  valve  in  the  middle  of  its  stroke,  so  that  both  ports  are  covered 
equally,  and  fix  it  in  that  positioa  Next  turn  round  the  eccentric  on  the  shaft  until  the  eccentric-rod 
iias  reached  the  furthest  point  of  its  travel /rom  the  shaft,  and  square  up  f^m  the  side  of  the  eccentric- 
pin  a  line  upon  the  rod.  Turn  round  the  eccentric  again  until  the  eccentric-rod  reaches  the  end  of  its 
travel  towards  the  shaft  and  square  up  another  line  on  the  rod  from  tlu  other  side  of  the  pin.  If  the 
eccentric  notcli  be  equally  distant  from  the  lines  thus  marked  upon  the  eccentric-rod,  the  rod  is  of  the 
right  length;  but  if  the  notch  be  too  &r  down  upon  it,  the  rod  requires  to  be  shortened ;  and  if  too  far 
up,  to  be  lengthened — ^in  each  case  to  an  extent  equal  to  the  deviation  of  the  notch  from  the  central 
line.  Thus,  if  pn  trial,  the  notch  be  found  to  be  half  an  inch  nearer  to  the  lower  than  to  the  upper  Ime, 
the  notch  will  reomre  to  be  shifted  up  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  to  place  it  midway  between  the  lines ;  and 
to  do  this,  the  roa  must  be  shortened  a  quarter  of  an  indi ;  whereas,  if  the  notch  be  half  an  inch  nearer 
the  upper  than  the  under  line,  the  rod  will  require  to  be  lengthened  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  and  so  on  in  all 
other  proportions. 

The  right  length  for  the  eccentric-rod  having  been  thus  obtained,  and  the  rod  having  been  adjusted 
thereto,  Uie  next  step  is  to  set  the  crank  perpendicular.  In  a  workshop  this  is  easily  done  by  a  pknnb- 
line,  but  in  a  steam-vessel  recourse  must  be  had  to  another  method.  Find  on  the  sole-plate,  or  cylin- 
der-mouth if  a  direct  action  engine,  the  transverse  centre  line  answering  to  the  centre  of  tne  shaft  De- 
scribe on  the  large  eye  of  the  crank  a  circle  of  the  size  of  the  crank-pin,  and  lay  off  in  a  fore  and  aft 
direction  from  the  transverse  centre  line  on  cylinder-mouth  or  sole-plate,  a  distance  equal  to  the  radius 
or  half  diameter  of  the  crank-pin.  Stretch  a  line  from  the  point  thus  marked  off  to  the  edge  of  the 
circle  described  on  thi  large  eye  of  the  crank,  and  turn  round  the  paddle-wheels  until  the  crank-nin  just 
touches  the  stretched  line — ^the  crank  will  then  be  perpendicular,  and  may  be  set  by  this  methou  either 
on  top  or  bottom  centre. 

The  crank  having  been  set  in  a  perpendicular  position  while  the  valve  is  set  and  fixed  with  the 
amount  of  lead  it  is  intended  to  give,  the  eccentric  lias  only  to  be  turned  round  upon  the  shaft  until  the 
notch  comes  opposite  to  the  pin  and  the  rod  M\a  into  geer,  to  determine  the  right  position  of  the  eccen- 
tric on  the  shaft  The  situation  of  the  eccentric  may  then  be  marked  upon  ihe  snaft,  and  the  catches 
fitted  on  in  the  usual  way.  The  valve  may  first  be  set  for  going  ahead,  and  may  then  be  set  for  going 
astern, — shifting  round  the  eccentric  to  the  opposite  side  of  ihe  shaft  until  the  rod  again  falls  into  geer. 
The  position  answerable  to  going  ahead  in  some  engines  will  be  that  answerable  to  going  astern  in 
others,  depending  on  the  way  in  which  the  engines  are  placed,  the  arrangement  of  the  levers,  and  the 
kind  of  valve  employed.  It  is  necessary  to  recollect  that  it  is  the  catdies  which  drive  the  eccentric, 
Mid  not  the  eccentric  the  catches,  mistakes  having  sometimes  arisen  from  forgetfulness  j>f  this  conditioa 

It  is  impossible  to  give  any  general  rule  for  finding  the  length  of  the  valve  levers  or  the  throw  of  tb« 
ndve.    In  most  engines,  however,  the  travel  of  tho  valvo  is  twice  the  depth  of  tlie  port,  and  the  throw 
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of  the  eccentric  is  equal  to  the  ti-avel  of  the  valve,  so  that  motion  is  neither  gained  nor  lost  by  the  l(r\'era. 
In  engines  wliidi  do  not  operate  expansively,  the  depth  of  the  valve  lace  is  equal  to  the  depth  of  the 
port;  out  all  modern  engmes  have  a  certain  amount  of  lap  or  cover  on  Uie  steam  side;  and  some  on 
tlie  eduction  side  also.  In  the  Tliames  and  Medway  steamers  by  Messrs.  Maudslay,  the  travel  of  the 
valve  is  16  inches,  and  the  length  of  valve  lever  8|  indies ;  depth  of  poi-t  6  inches ;  lengtli  of  port  26 
indies ;  distance  from  upper  odf  e  of  upper  port  to  under  edge  of  under  port,  8  feet  9}  inches ;  and  dis- 
tance between  extreme  edges  of  valve  faces,  8  feet  9  J  inches ;  so  that  instead  of  there  being  cover  upon 
the  eduction  side,  the  valve  is  one-eighth  of  an  indi  short  at  each  end,  and  will  not  cover  the  ports  in 
any  position.  In  some  engines  the  upper  face  is  made  narrower  than  the  under  face.  In  Messrs. 
Maudslay*8  50-horse  power  engines,  the' breadth  of  the  port  is  8  inches,  and  its  length  15  inches;  the 
breadth  of  the  lower  valve  face  is  5  inches,  and  of  the  upper  one,  4§  inches.  In  the  48-inch  cylinders 
of  the  some  makers,  the  size  of  port  is  3^  inches  by  18  inches ;  in  the  54-inch  cylinders  the  size  of  port 
is  20  inches  by  4  inches;  the  valve  faces,  8  inches^  and  '7^  inches  broad;  and  the  length  of  the  travel  11 
inches.  Other  makere  adopt  different  modes  of  setting  the  valves — ^we  believe  with  little  difference  in 
the  efficiency  of  the  engine.  We  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  investigations  and  rules  we  have  already 
given  respecting  slide-valves,  as  tlie  best  guide  we  can  furnish  for  &dng  the  lap^  lead,  and  other  ele- 
ments, in  the  absence  of  a  uniformity  of  practice. 

How  to  jnU  the  engines  into  a  etecunsJap, — Fii-st,  measure  across  from  the  inside  of  paddle-bearers  to 
the  centre  of  the  ship,  to  make  sin^  that  the  central  line,  running  in  a  fore  and  aft  direction  on  the  deck 
or  beams,  usually  drawn  by  the  carpenter,  is  really  in  the  centre ;  and  if  it  is  not,  make  a  fore  and  aft 
line  or  mark  that  is  in  the  centre.    Stretcli  a  line  across  between  the  paddle-bearers  in  the  direction  of 
the  shaft :  to  this  line  in  tlie  centre  of  the  sliip  where  tlie  fore  and  aft  mark  has  been  made,  apply  a 
square  with  amis  six  or  eight  feet  long,  and  bring  a  line,  stretched  perpendicularly  from  the  deck  to  the 
keelson,  accurately  to  the  edge  of  the  square ;  the  lower  point  of  tlie  line  where  it  touches  the  keelson 
▼ill  then  be  immediately  beneath  the  mark  made  on  the  deck.    If  this  point  does  not  come  in  the 
centre  of  the  keelson,  it  wUl  be  better  to  shift  it  a  little,  so  as  to  bring  it  to  the  centre,  altering  the  mark 
on  the  deck  correspondingly,  provided  either  paddle-shaft  will  admit  of  tliis  being  done — one  of  the 
paddle-brackets  being  packeid  behind  witli  wood,  to  c;ive  it  an  additional  projection  from  the  side  of  the 
paddle-bearer.    Continue  the  line  fore  and  aft  upon  Uie  keelson  as  nearly  as  can  be  judged  in  the  centre 
of  the  ship;  stretch  another  line  fore  and  aft  through  the  mark  upon  the  deck,  and  look  it  out  of  winding 
with  the  une  npon  the  keelson.    Fix  upon  any  two  points  equally  distant  from  the  centre,  in  the  line 
stretched  transversely  in  the  direction  of  tho  sh.ift ;  and  from  those  points  as  centres,  and  with  any  con- 
v«iieat  radius,  sweep  across  the  fore  and  aft  line  to  see  that  the  two  are  at  right  angles ;  and  if  not, 
shift  the  transverse  line  a  little  to  make  them  sa    From  the  transverse  line  next  let  fall  a  line  upon 
each  outside  keelson,  bringing  the  edge  of  the  square  to  the  Ime,  the  other  edge  resting  on  the  keelson. 
A  point  will  thus  be  got  on  each  outside  keelson  perpendicularly  beneath  the  transverse  line  running  in 
tne  direction  of  the  shaft,  and  a  line  drawn  between  those  two  points  will  be  directly  below  the  shaft. 
To  this  line  the  line  of  the  shaft  marked  on  the  sole-plate  has  to  be  brought,  care  being  taken  at  the 
same  time,  that  the  right  distance  is  preserved  between  the  fore  and  aft  Ime  upon  the  sole-plate,  and 
the  lore  and  aft  line  on  the  central  keelsoa    Before  any  part  of  the  machinery  is  put  in,  the  keelsons 
should  be  dabbed  fair  and  straight,  and  be  looked  out  of  winding  by  means  of  two  straight-edges.    The 
art  of  placing  engines  in  a  ship  is  more  a  piece  of  plain  common  sense  than  any  other  ^at  in  engineer- 
ing ;  and  every  man  of  intelligence  may  easily  settle  a  method  of  procedure  for  himself.    Plumb-lines 
and  spirit-levels,  it  is  obvious,  cannot  be  employed  on  board  a  vessel ;  and  the  problem  consists  in  so 
pladi^  the  sole-plates,  without  these  aids,  that  tJie  paddle-shaft  will  not  stand  awry  across  the  vessel, 
nor  be  carried  forward  beyond  its  {dace  by  tlie  framing  shouldering  up  more  than  was  expected.    As  a 
plomb-line  cannot  be  used,  recourse  must  be  bad  to  a  square ;  and  it  will  signify  nothing  at  what  angle 
vith  the  deck  the  keelsons  run,  so  long  as  the  line  of  the  shaft  across  the  keelsons  is  squared  down  from 
the  shaft  centre.    The  sole-plates  bemg  fixed,  there  b  no  difficulty  in  setting  the  other  parts  of  the 
engine  in  their  proper  places  upon  them.    The  paddle-wheels  must  be  hung  from  the  top  of  the  paddle- 
b(U[,  to  enable  the  shatt  to  be  rove  through  them ;  and  the  cross-stays  between  the  engines  should  be 
fixed  ID  when  the  vessel  is  afloat    To  try  whether  tibe  shafts  are  in  a  line,  turn  the  paddle-wheels, 
and  try  if  the  distance  between  the  cranks  is  the  same  at  the  upper  and  under,  and  the  two  horizontal 
centres ;  if  not,  move  the  end  of  the  paddle-shaft  up  or  down,  or  backwards  or  forwards,  until  tlie  distance 
between  the  cranks  at  all  the  four  centres  is  the  same. 

Miscellaneous  remarks  respecting  marine-engines. — ^The  cylinders  sliould  be  felted,  and  then  cased 
with  wood  that  has  been  baked  until  it  will  shrink  no  longer.  The  steam-pipes  should  be  cased  in  the 
same  way,  and  the  boilers  should  be  felted,  and  then  covered  witli  sheet-lead,  soldered  at  every  jomt 
The  whole  of  the  screws  about  the  engine  should  be  made  accorduog  to  a  uniform  system  of  threads,  and 
the  nuts  of  the  same  sized  bolts  should  also  be  of  the  same  size,  so  that  a  single  spanner  will  serve  for 
those  nuts.  The  spanners  intended  for  polished  nuts  should  be  dose  and  single-ended,  and  they  should 
be  themselrea  polished  and  case-hardened,  and  ranged  in  regular  order  on  one  of  the  engme-room  bulk- 
heads. A  pair  of  brass-sheaved  blocks  for  raising  the  cylinder  cover,  and  another  smaller  pair  for 
raising  the  air-pomp  cover,  should  be  provided ;  and  a  strong  screw,  with  a  lai^  eye  at  the  end,  for 
raising  the  paddle-wheeL  Strong  spanners  should  also  be  provided  for  the  holding-down  bolts,  with 
eyes  at  the  end,  to  which  a  tackle  may  be  applied ;  and  a  box-key  for  tightening  down  the  bolts  of  the 
paddle-shaft  plummer-blocks  through  the  crank-hatch.  Tallow  kettles  are  little  needed  if  the  pistons 
and  cyiinder  stuffing-boxes  have  metallic  packings.  Oil-cans  and  lamps  should  be  ranged  on  a  snelf  in 
M^parate  stands,  so  that  they  cannot  fall  ofif  when  the  vessel  rolls.  For  every  artide  of  engine-room 
^imitoro  there  should  be  a  convenient  and  conspicuous  place ;  and  if  there  be  any  articles  of  spare 
geei;  they  sltould  be  all  kept  in  sight.  Unless  this  be  done,  they  are  almost  sure  to  be  eaten  up  with 
rust,  as  neglect  generally  follows  their  stowage  in  an  unfrequented  or  inaccessible  place. 
In  moat  steam-vessels  a  good  deal  of  trouble  is  caused  by  the  holding-down  bolts,  which  are  generally 
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made  of  ii-on.  Sometimes  they  go  through  the  bottom  of  the  ship,  and  at  other  times  they  merely  gi 
through  the  keelson,  a  recess  being  made  in  tlie  floor  or  timbers  to  admit  of  the  introiluction  of  a'nut 
The  iron,  however,  wears  rapidly  away  in  both  cases,  even  tliough  the  bolts  are  tinned;  and  it  has  been 
found  the  preferable  metlioci  to  make  such  of  the  bolts  as  pass  through  the  bottom,  or  enter  the  bilge, 
of  Muntz's  metal,  or  of  copper.  In  side-lever  engines  four  Muntz's  metal  bolts  may  be  put  through  the 
bottom  at  the  crank  end  of  the  framing  of  each  engine,  four  more  at  the  main  centre,  and  four  more  at 
the  cylinder,  making  twelve  tiirough  bolts  to  each  engine ;  and  it  is  more  convenient  to  make  these 
bolts  with  a  nut  at  each  end,  as  in  that  case  the  bolts  may  be  dropped  down  from  the  inside ;  and  the 
necessity  is  obviated  of  putting  the  vessel  on  veiy  high  blocks  in  tlie  dock,  in  order  to  give  room  to  pu* 
the  bolts  up  from  the  bottonL  The  remainder  of  the  holding-down  bolts  may  be  of  iron ;  and  mav,  by 
means  of  a  square  nut,  be  screwed  into  the  timber  of  the  keelsons  as  wood  screws,  the  upper  part  Seiog 
furnished  with  a  nut,  which  may  be  screwed  down  upon  the  sole-plate,  so  soon  as  tne  wood  screu 
portion  is  in  its  place.  If  the  cylinder  be  a  fixed  one,  it  should  be  bolted  down  to  the  sole-phite  by  as 
many  bolts  as  are  employed  to  attach  the  cylinder-cover,  and  tlicy  should  be  of  copper  or  brass,  in  any 
situation  that  is  not  easily  accessible.  In  well-formed  bolts  the  spiral  groove  penetrates  about  one- 
twelfth  of  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder,  so  that  the  diameter  of  the  solid  cylinder  which  remains  is  five- 
sixths  of  the  diameter  over  the  thread.  The  strain  to  which  iron  may  be  safely  subjected  in  machineiy, 
is  one-fifteenth  of  its  utmost  strength,  or  4000  pounds  on  the  square  inch,  so  that  2180  pounds  may  w 
sustained  by  a  screw  an  inch  in  diameter  at  the  outside  of  the  threads.  The  strength  of  the  holoing- 
down  bolts,  therefore,  may  easily  be  computed,  when  the  elevatmg  force  of  the  piston  or  main  centre  is 
known,  but  it  is  expedient  very  much  to  exceed  this  strength  in  practice,  on  account  of  the  elasticity  d 
the  keelsons,  the  liability  to  corrosion,  and  other  reasons. 

A  very  useful  species  of  oil-cup  is  now  employed  in  a  number  of  steam- Vessels ;  and  which,  it  is  aid, 
accomplishes  a  considerable  saving  of  oil,  at  the  same  time  tliat  it  more  effectually  lubricates  the 
bearings.  A  ratchet-wheel  is  fixed  upon  a  little  shaft  which  passes  through  the  side  of  the  oil-cup,  and 
is  put  into  slow  revolution  by  a  pendulum  attached  to  it  outside ;  and  in  revolving  it  lifts  up  little 
buckets  of  oil  and  empties  them  down  a  funnel  upon  the  centre  of  the  bearing.  Instead  of  buckets,  a 
few  short  pieces  of  wire  are  sometimes  hung  on  the  internal  revolving  wheel,  the  drops  of  oil  whidi 
adhere  to  them  on  rising  from  the  liquid  bemg  deposited  upon  a  high  side  set  upon  the  funnel,  aod 
which  in  their  revolution  the  hanging  wires  touch.  By  this  plan,  however,  the  oil  is  not  well  supplied 
at  slow  speeds,  as  the  drops  fall  before  tlie  wires  are  in  the  proper  position  for  feeding  the  journal 
Another  lubricator  consists  of  a  cock  or  plug  inserted  in  the  'neck  of  the  oil-cup,  and  set  in  revolution  bj 
a  pendulum  and  ratchet-wheel,  or  any  other  means.  Tliere  is  a  small  cavity  in  one  side  of  the  plug, 
which  is  filled  with  oil  when  that  side  is  uppermost,  and  delivers  the  oil  through  the  bottom-pipe  when 
it  comes  opposite  to  it  In  some  cases  bearings  heat  from  making  a  cruciform  groove  in  ihe  top  bras 
for  the  distribution  of  the  oil,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  leave  the  top  6f  the  bearings  diy.  In  the  case  of 
revolving  journals,  the  plan  of  cutting  a  cruciform  channel  for  the  distribution  of  the  oil  does  not  do 
much  damage ;  but  in  other  cases,  as  hi  beam-journals  for  instance,  it  is  most  injurious,  and  the  brasses 
cannot  wear  well  wherever  the  plan  is  pursued.  The  right  way  is  to  make  a  horizontal  groove  along 
the  brass  where  it  meets  the  upper  surface  of  the  bearing,  so  that  the  oil  may  be  all  deposited  on  the 
highest  point  of  the  journal,  leaving  the  force  of  gravity  to  send  it  downwards.  This  channel  should  of 
course  stop  short  a  small  distance  from  eacli  flange  of  the  brass,  otherwise  the  oil  "would  run  out  at  the 
ends. 


box,  ^ 
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side  immediately  beneath  the  stuffing-box,  with  a  pipe  leading  down  to  the  bilge  to  catch  and  conduct 
away  any  water  that  may  enter.  Tlie  bearing  at  the  outer  end  of  the  paddle-shaft  is  sometimes 
supplied  with  tallow  forced  into  a  hole  in  the  plummer-block  cover,  as  in  the  case  of  water-wheels ;  but 
for  vessels  intended  to  perform  long  voyages,  it  is  preferable  to  have  a  pipe  leading  down  to  an  oil-cuo 
above  tlie  journal,  from  the  top  of  the  paddle-box,  tnrough  which  pipe  oil  may  at  any  time  be  supplieo. 
The  eccentrics  should  be  fitted  witli  pans  beneath  them  to  catch  tlie  oil  which  falls.  In  vessels  fitted 
with  IMl's  condensers,  the  pistons  and  stufiing-boxes  must  be  supplied  witli  oil  instead  of  tallow,  as  the 
tallow  congeals  in  the  pipes  of  the  condensers  and  chokes  them  up.  The  bolts  for  holding  on  the 
paddle-floats  should  be  made  extra  strong  on  account  of  the  corrosion  to  which  they  are  subject,  and 
the  nuts  should  be  made  large  and  should  be  square,  so  that  they  may  be  effectually  tightened  up  even 
tliough  the  comers  are  worn  away  by  corrosion.  Paddle-floats,  when  consbting  of  more  than  one  Doard, 
should  be  bolted  together  edgewise  by  means  of  bolts  running  across  their  whole  breadth ;  they  should 
not  overhang  the  ring  much  at  the  outside  of  the  wheel,  else  they  will  be  very  liable  to  be  broken  off 
when  the  wheel  strikes  the  water  heavily.  The  aftermost  paddle-beam  shculd  come  as  close  as  possibte 
to  the  wheel  to  prevent  Uie  spray  from  be^ng  carried  up.  The  angular  pieces  or  wales  runniiw  from 
the  extremities  of  the  paddle-beams  to  the  back  of  the  deck-houses,  are  best  Tvhen  fitted  with  iron 
jratuigs,  as  wooden  gratings  are  liable  from  their  greater  opposing  surface  to  be  carried  away.  The 
brackets  supporting  uie  paddle-box  steps  should  consist  of  circular  pieces  running  round  the  paddle-boi 
from  step  to  step,  as  when  put  on  with  isolated  brackets  the  steps  are  liable  to  be  carried  away  by  the 
sea.  The  funnel  shrouds  should  consist  of  rope  of  the  same  dimensions  as  the  shrouds  of  the  mainmast, 
but  a  few  feet  at  the  top  should  consist  of  chain,  as  rope  close  to  the  funnel  would  be  burned. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  fix  engines  effectually  which  have  once  begim  to  work  in  the  ship,  far  in  timi 
even  the  surface  of  tlie  keelsons  on  which  the  engines  bear  becomes  worn  uneven,  and  the  engine* 
necessarily  rock  upon  it  As  a  general  rule,  the  bolts  attaching  the  engine  to  tlie  keelsons  are  too  fe« 
and  of  too  hirge  a  diameter ;  it  would  be  greatly  preferable  to  have  smaller  bolts  and  more  of  them 
Twelve  very  strong  brass  or  copper  holding-down  Dolts  going  through  the  vessel's  bottom  are  sufficienl 
fi>r  a  side-lever  engine,  ^nd  supposing  the  vessel  to  be  a  wooden  one ;  but  there  shoidd  lie  a  laigt 
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Bomber  of  wood  screws  secoring  the  sole<plate  to  the  keelson,  and  a  large  number  of  bolts  securing  the 
varioos  parts  of  the  engine  to  me  sole-plate.  In  iron  yessels,  holding-down  bolts  passing  through  the 
bottom  are  not  expedient,  and  then  the  engine  has  merely  to  be  secured  to  the  iron  plate  of  the  keel- 
Boos,  which  are  made  hollow  and  admit  of  the  most  effectual  attachment  of  the  engine.  Where  tho 
framing  u  of  cast-iron,  it  is  very  expedient  to  have  one  piece  running  across  the  end  of  the  engines  clear 
of  the  comiecting-rod,  so  as  to  bind  the  whole  of  the  frames  together,  and  a  cross  should  extend  horizon- 
tailj  between  the  intermediate  frames  immediately  beneath  the  paddle-shaft,  so  as  to  counteract  tho 
disturbing  action  of  the  connecting-rods.  At  the  cylinder  jaw,  if  the  frame  works,  the  best  expedient 
appean  to  be  Uie  introduction  of  a  number  of  steel  tapered  bolts,  the  holes  having  been  previously 
bored  oat;  and  if  the  flanges  be  thick  enough,  square  keys  may  aUo  be  introduced,  half  into  the  one 
flange  and  half  into  the  other,  so  as  to  receive  the  strain.  If  the  jaw  cracks  or  breaks  away,  a  malleable 
iron  hoop  may  be  applied  round  the  cylinder,  and  that  will  in  all  cases  be  the  preferable  expedient, 
where  from  pecahanties  of  structure  it  can  be  as  easily'  done  as  introducing  bolts  and  keys.  If  the 
engines  rock  very  much  in  the  vessel,  and  are  defective  m  other  respects,  it  will  be  the  preferable  plan 
to  take  them  out  and  thoroughly  repair  them,  preparatory  to  their  re-introduction ;  and  the  keelsons 
will  then  have  to  be  dubbed  afresh,  and  tlie  sole-plates  fitted  carefully  to  them.  A  common  practice  is 
to  let  the  sole-plates  rest  on  the  bolt-heads,  and  tlien  to  fit  in  wedges  all  round  until  the  vacuity  is 
filled ;  but  it  is  preferable  to  fit  the  plates  down  solid  upon  the  wood,  and  such  is  the  practice  of  the 
best  engineers. 

Rust  joints  are  not  now  much  used  in  marine-engines,  yet  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  state  how 
iiiey  are  mada  One  ounce  of  sal-ammoniac  in  powder  is  added  to  18  ounces  or  a  pound  of  borings  of 
cast-iron,  and  a  sufficiency  of  water  is  added  to  wet  the  mixture  thoroughly,  wliich  should  be  done  some 
hoars  before  it  is  wanted  for  use.  Some  persons  add  about  half  an  ounce  of  flowers  of  l»imstone  to  tho 
above  proportions,  and  a  little  sludge  from  the  grindstone  trough.  This  cement  is  caulked  into  the  joints 
with  a  caulking-iron,  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  wide,  and  one-quarter  of  an  inch  thick ;  and  after 
the  caulking  is  finished,  the  bolts  of  the  joint  may  be  tried  to  see  n  they  cannot  be  further  tightened. 
The  skin  of  the  iron  must  in  all  cases  be  broken  where  a  rust  joint  is  made,  and  if  the  place  be  greasy, 
the  surface  must  be  well  rubbed  over  with  nitric  acid,  and  then  washed  with  water  until  no  grease 
remama.  The  oil  about  engines  has  a  tendency  to  damage  rust  joints  by  recovering  the  oxide.  Cop 
persmiths  stanch  the  edges  of  plates  and  the  rivets  by  means  of  a  cement  formed  of  pounded  quick- 
lime and  serum  of  blood,  or  white  of  egg,  and  in  copper  boilers  such  a  substance  may  be  useful  in 
stopping  the  impalpable  leaks  wliich  sometimes  occur,  tnough  Roman  cement  appears  to  be  nearly  as 
effectual  It  woula  be  worth  trying,  however,  whether  the  mixture  would  not  prevent  the  internal 
corrosion  of  boilers,  if  laid  on  as  a  paint  Wire  gauze  smeared  with  white  or  red  lead  and  interposed 
between  surfiices  made  ^uite  true,  appears  to  be  the  best  description  of  jomt  yet  introduced,  and  has 
now  become  identified  with  Uie  practice  of  the  best  engineers. 

MetaU  used  in  the  construction  of  engines. — ^The  general  ambition  in  making  cylinders  is  to  make 
them  sound  and  hard ;  but  it  is  expedient  also  to  endeavor  to  make  tliem  tough,  so  as  to  approach  as 
nearly  as  possible  to  malleable  iron.    This  may  best  be  done  by  mixing  in  the  furnace  as  many  different 
^iods  o{  iron  as  possible ;  and  it  may  be  set  down -as  a  sreneral  rule  in  iron-founding,  tliat  the  greater 
the  number  of  the  kinds  of  uron  entering  into  the  compo^tion  of  any  casting,  the  denser  and  tougher  it 
win  bei    Hie  constituent  atoms  of  different  kinds  of  iron  appear  to  be  of  different  sizes,  and  the  mixture 
ofdi^rent  kinds  maintains  the  toughness  which  adds  to  the  density  and  cohesion.    Hot-blast  iron  was 
at  one  time  generally  believed  to  be  weaker  than  cold-blast,  but  it  is  now  found  to  be  the  stronger  of 
the  twa    The  cohesive  strength  of  unmixed  iron  is  not  in  proportion  to  its  specific  gravity ;  and  its 
elasticity  and  power  to  resist  shocks  appear  to  become  greater  as  the  specific  gravity  becomes  less. 
We  give  here  the  average  results  of  a  number  of  experiments  made  in  Scotland  upon  the  strength  oi 
irc«n.    The  bars  experimented  on  were  one  inch  square  and  three  feet  long.    Coltness  iron  (No.  1)  bore 
a  wei^t  of  636  pounds,  and  the  same  iron  (Na  3)  bore  649  pounds ;  Gartsherrie  (Na  1)  bore  633 
rwomk;  Shott's,  (No.  1,)  694  pounds;  Wilsontown,  (Na  1,)  106  pounds,  and  (No.  2;  118  pounds; 
Hptwyn,  (No.  1,)  681  pounds;  Calder,  (No.  3,)  765  pounds;  Govan,  (No.  8,)  646  pounds;  Bumbow, 
(Xa  2,}  734  pounds.    Mixed  irons  are  found  to  be  stronger.    Coltness  and  Gartsherrie  (Na  1)  bore  842 
pounds;  Ccdt^ess,  GastlehUl,  Shott's,  and  Gartsherrie,  (No.  1,)  639  pounds;  Coltness,  (No.  1,)  and  Bum- 
DOW,  (Na  2,)  677  pounds.    A  mixture  consisting  of  2  tons  Pintwyn,  (No.  1,)  4  tons  Kntwyn,  (No.  2,)  5 
tons  of  Wilsontown,  (No.  2,)  2  tons  of  Wilsontown,  (Na  3,)  6  tons  of  Calder,  (Na  2,)  and  4  tons  oi 
Calder,  (No.  3,)  bore  1,008  pounds;  and  a  miscellaneous  lot  of  old  cast-iron  of  the  cold-blast  manufacture, 
from  Wilsontown,  bore  1,600  pounds.    Numbers  3  and  4  are  the  strongest  irons  in  most  cases :  u'on 
remelted  in  a  cupola  is  not  so  strong  as  when  remelted  in  an  air-furnace ;  and  when  run  into  green  sand 
it  b  not  reckoned  so  strong  as  when  run  into  dry  sand  or  loam.    The  quality  of  the  fuel,  and  even  the 
state  of  the  weather,  exerts  an  influence  upon  the  quality  of  the  iron.    Smelting  furnaces  on  the  cold- 
blast  principle  have  long  been  known  to  yield  better  iron  in  winter  than  in  summer,  probably  from  the 
existence  of  less  moisture  in  the  air ;  and  it  would  probably  be  found  to  be  an  improvement  in  iron- 
founding  if  the  blast  were  to  pass  through  a  vessel  containmg  muriate  of  lime,  by  which  the  moisture  in 
the  air  would  be  extracted.    The  secret  of  making  fine-skinned  casting  lies  in  using  plenty  of  black- 
ening.   In  loam  and  dry  sand  castings  the  charcoiu  should  be  mixed  with  thick  clay  water,  and  applied 
until  it  is  an  eighth  of  an  inch  thick,  or  more ;  the  surface  should  then  be  very  carefully  smoothed  or 
»ic(.^ked,  and  if  the  metal  lias  been  judiciously  mixed,  and  the  mould  thoroughly  dried,  the  casting  is 
sure  to  be  a  fine  one.    Dry  sand  and  loam  castings  should  be  as  much  as  possible  made  in  boxes ;  tlie 
aioulds  may  thereby  be  more  rapidly  and  more  effectually  dried,  and  better  castmgs  will  be  got^  with  o 
'eiss  expense. 

in  the  malleable  iron  work  of  engines  scrap-iron  has  long  been  used,  and  considered  preferable  to 
other  kinds ;  but  if  the  parts  are  to  be  case-hardened,  as  is  now  the  usual  practice,  the  use  of  scrap-j/oxi 
B  to  be  l-eprehended,  as  it  is  almost  sure  to  make  the  parts  twist  m  the  case-hardening  process.    Ir 
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case-hardciiing,  iron  abeorba  carbon,  which  causes  it  to  sweU :  some  kinds  of  iron  have  a  greater  capacity 
for  carbon  than  other  kinds,  and  in  case-hardening  they-  will  i>well  more ;  and  any  such  unequal  enuuge 
ment  in  the  constituent  portions  of  a  piece  of  iron  will  cause  it  to  change  its  figure.  In  some  instancei 
case^iardening  has  caused  such  a  twisting  of  the  parts  of  an  engine,  that  they  could  not  afterwards  b« 
fitted  together.  It  is  preferaUe,  therefore,  to  make  such  parts  as  are  to  be  case-hardened  to  any 
considerable  depth  of  Lowmoor  iron,  which,  being  homogeneous,  will  absorb  carbon  equally,  and  will 
not  twist 

Piston-rods  are  now  very  generally  made  of  steel,  and  are  obtained  of  the  requisite  sixe  and  qaaUtj 
from  the  roUing-milL  Steel  is  made  almost  exclusively  from  Dannemora  iron :  the  bars  are  arranged 
in  a  furnace  about  14  feet  long ;  a  layer  of  charcoal  is  spread  over  the  bottom,  then  a  layer  of  bars,  and 
M>  on  until  about  10  tons  of  iron  have  been  introduced.  The  top  is  covered  with  cfaarooei,  over  whicb  it 
a  layer  of  sand,  and  above  that  a  layer  of  slush  from  the  grinastone  trough,  applied  wet ;  the  object  d 
which  is  entirely  to  exclude  the  air.  The  fire  is  then  lighted,  and  in  ab^ut  a  week  the  iron  will  harf 
increased  in  weight  a  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  part,  and  be  found  converted  into  blistered  steel  These 
bars  may  then  Im  fagoted  and  tilted,  so  as  to  form  steel  articles  of  anv  ske.  In  the  operatioQ  of  case- 
hardening  the  same  process  is  carried  on  as  in  converting  iron  into  steel,  but  it  is  only  continued  for  such 
a  time  as  to  enable  tne  charcoal  to  penetrate  to  a  moderate  depth.  In  our  judgment  all  ihe  malleable 
iron  parts  of  a  marine  steam-engine  should  be  case-hardened,  as  they  cannot  then  be  so  easily  de&ced, 
by  hammer  marks  or  otherwise,  and  will  be  much  less  liable  to  rust  The  more  unwieldy  portiuos  majr 
be  case-hardened  by  prussiate  of  potash,  a  salt  made  from  animal  substances,  composed  of  two  atoms  of 
carbon  and  one  of  nitrogen,  and  which  operates  on  the  same  principle  as  in  the  case  of  case-hardening 
by  means  of  charcoal  The  iron  is  heated  in  the  fire  to  a  dull-red  heat,  and  the  salt  is  either  ^vinkled 
upon  it  or  rubbed  on  in  the  lump,  or  the  iron  is  rolled  in  the  salt  in  powder;  the  iron  b  then  returned  to 
the  fire  for  a  few  minutes,  and  immersed  in  water.  By  some  persons  the  salt  is  supposed  to  act 
unequally,  as  if  there  were  greasy  spots  upon  the  iron  which  the  salt  refused  to  touch,  and  the  cfiiect 
under  any  cinmmstances  is  exceedingly  superficial ;  nevertheless,  upon  all  parts  not  exposed  to  wear,  a 
sufficient  coating  of  steel  may  be  oUained  by  this  process.  The  most  common  plan  or  case-hardening 
consists  in  inserting  the  articles  among  horn  or  leather  cuttings,  bone-dust,  or  animal  charcoal,  in  an  inn 
box  provided  witli  a  tight  lid,  which  is  then  put  into  a  furnace,  and  kept  hot  for  a  period  answerable  to 
the  depth  of  steel  re<^uired.  In  some  cases  the  plan  pursued  by  the  gunsmiths  may  be  employed  with 
convenience.  The  article  is  inserted  in  a  sheet-iron  case,  amid  bone-dust,  often  not  bumea ;  the  lid  o^ 
the  box  is  tied  on  with  wire,  and  the  joint  luted  with  clay,  and  the  box  is  heated  to  redness  as  quickly 
as  possible,  and  kept  half  an  hour  at  a  uniform  heat  Its  contents  are  then  suddenly  immersed  in  cold 
water.  The  carbonaceous  lining  in  the  inside  of  old  retorts  is  sometimes  used  in  case-hardening  with 
good  effect 

Steel  is  hardened  by  heating  and  cooling  it  suddenly,  and  softened  by  heating  and  cooling  it  ttowly. 
A  thin  bUide  of  steel,  if  heateii  and  placed  between  the  cold  hammer  and  anvil,  will  become  extremely 
hard ;  whereas  a  thick  piece  of  steel  would  not  be  made  hard  b^  such  a  mode  of  treatment  Mercoiy 
has  been  proposed,  instead  of  water,  for  hardening  steel,  but  its  use  is  not  attended  with  seonbte 
advantage.  Salt  and  water  is  also  used,  but  the  articles  inmiersed  in  it  are  liable  to  rust,  unless  afte^ 
wards  steeped  in  lime-water.  Water  which  has  been  long  used  for  tempering  is  supposed  to  be 
preferable  to  fresh  water,  and  if  the  steel  is  harsh  the  cliill  is  taken  off  the  water.  In  the  case  of  thin 
edge-tools  the  water  is  sometimes  covered  with  a  film  of  oil,  but  it  i^a  question  whether  plain  water  b 
not  preferable.  The  file-makers  medicate  the  water  they  use  for  tempering,  and  the  method  of  doing 
so  forms  one  of  the  secrets  of  the  trade ;  but  it  appears  probable  that  a  little  white  arsenic  is  the  chiel 
addition  tliey  make.  A  common  practice  with  some  steel  articles  is  to  make  them  in  the  first  instance 
as  hard  as  possible,  and  then  to  soften  them  somewhat,  or  let  them  down,  as  it  is  called,  bv  beating 
tliem  to  a  certain  temperature,  which  is  indicated  by  the  color  they  assume.  A  pale  straw-color,  which 
is  indicative  of  a  temperature  of  from  480^  to  460°,'^is  the  color  proper  to  tools  for  metal ;  a  dark  straw- 
color,  470°  to  490®,  is  that  suitable  for  tools  for  wood  and  for  screw-taps ;  a  brown-yellow,  verging  to  a 
light  purple,  500°  to  680°,  is  the  color  suitable  for  hatchets  and  saws ;  and  a  dark  blue,  660°  to  600°, 
is  the  color  for  springs.  Steel  dies  may  be  tempered  by  heating  them  to  the  color  of  sealing-wax, 
plunging  them  into  naphtha  heated  to  200°,  and  so  soon  as  ebullition  ceases,  plunging  them  into  cold 
water.  It  appears  to  be  the  prevailing  opinion  among  experienced  machinists,  that  for  the  great 
majority  of  articles  requiring  to  be  tempered,  plain  cold  water  is  the  best  agent,  but  that  for  small 
elastic  works  oil  b  preferable.  For  letting  down  large  tools,  a  red-hot  muffle  is  a  convenient  instrument, 
and  is  used  in  the  Bank  of  England.  Steel  articles  may  be  most  effectually  softened  by  exposing  them 
to  a  high  heat,  imbedded  in  a  mixture  of  charcoal  and  chalk.  Steel  that  has  been  spoiled  bv  over- 
heating may  be  recovered  by  heating  and  quenching  in  water  four  or  five  times,  carrying  cacn  to  a 
somewhat  less  degree  than  the  first  excess,  and  finally  the  steel  must  be  well  hammered  at  a  red  heat, 
continuing  the  hammering  until  the  strel  is  nearly  cold. 

Copper  and  zinc  seem  to  mix  in  all  proportions,  and  every  addition  of  zinc  increases  the  fusibility. 
The  red  color  of  copper  slides  into  that  of  yellow  brass  at  about  4  or  6  ounces  to  the  pound,  and 
remains  little  altered  to  about  8  or  10  ounces;  after  this  it  becomes  whiter,  and  when  82  ounces  of  zinc 
are  added  to  16  of  copper,  the  mixture  has  tlie  brilliant  silvery  color  of  speculum  metal,  but  with  a 
bluish  tint.  The  alloys  with  zinc  retain  their  malleability  and  ductility  well,  to  about  8  or  10  ounces  to 
the  pound ;  after  this,  the  crystalline  character  begins  to  prevail  The  alloy  of  2  zinc  and  1  copper 
may  be  crumbled  in  a  mortar  when  cold.  The  ordinary  range  of  good  yellow  brass,  that  files  and  turns 
well,  is  from  about  4^  to  9  ounces  to  the  pound.  Brazing  solders  may  be  stated  in  the  order  of  their  hard- 
ness— 3  parts  copper  and  1  part  zinc,  (very  hard ;)  8  parts  brass  and  1  part  zinc,  (hard ;)  6  parts  brass, 
1  part  tin,  and  1  part  zinc,  (soft)  A  very  common  solder  for  iron,  copper,  and  brass  consists  of  ne«riy 
equal  parts  of  copper  and  zinc  Muntz's  metal  consists  of  40  parts  of  zinc  and  60  of  copper.  Any 
pioportioiis  between  the  extremes  of  60  zinc  and  50  copper,  and  87  zinc  and  63  copper,  will  nil  auiii 
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work  at  the  red  heat,  but  40  tine  to  60  copper  are  the  proportions  preferred  Bell-metal  for  large  bell»i 
oonsists  of  4  J  ounces  to  5  ounces  of  tin  to  the  pound  of  copper.  Tough  brass  for  engine-work,  1^  pound 
tin,  14  pound  einc,  and  10  pounds  cog)€r.  Bi-ass  for  heavy  bearings,  2^  ounces  tin,  ^  ounce  zinc,  and  1 
pound  copper.  There  is  a  great  diiference  in  the  length  of  time  brasses  wear,  as  made  by  different 
manufiicturers,  but  the  difference  arises  as  much  from  a  different  quantity  of  surface  as  from  a  varying 
composition  of  the  metaL  Brasses  should  always  be  made  strong  and  thick,  as  when  thin  they  collapse 
upon  the  shaft,  and  increase  the  friction  and  the  wear. 

A  lining  metal  for  bushes  has  hitterly  been  introduced  in  the  bushes  of  locomotive  axles,  and 
crther  madhiner^r,  composed  of  1  pound  of  copper,  6  pounds  regulus  of  antimony,  and  50_pound8  of 
tin,  or  other  sunilar  proportions,  the  presence  of  the  tin  being  the  only  material  condition.  Tlie  copper 
is  first  melted,  and  the  antimony  is  added,  with  a  small  portion  of  the  tin,  charcoal  being  strewed 
over  the  metal  in  the  crucible,  to  prevent  oxidation.  The  burii  or  article  to  be  lined  havingbeen  cast 
with  a  recess  for  the  soft  metal,  is  to  be  fitted  to  an  iron,  formed  of  the  shape  and  size  of  the  bearing  or 
joamal,  allowing  a  little  in  size  for  the  shrinkage ;  drill  a  hole  for  the  reception  of  the  soft  metal,  say  from  ^ 
to  I  of  an  inch  diameter ;  wash  the  parts  not  to  be  tinned  with  a  clay  wash,  to  prevent  the  adhesion  of 
the  tin ;  wet  the  part  to  be  tamed  with  alcohol,  and  sprinkle  fine  sal  ammoniac  upon  it ;  heat  the  article 
UR  a  fame  arises  from  the  ammonia,  and  immerse  it  in  a  kettle  of  Banca  tin,  care  oeing  taken  to  prevent 
oxidation.  When  sufficiently  tmned  the  bush  should  be  soaked  in  water,  to  take  off  any  particles  of 
ammonia  that  may  remain  upon  it,  as  the  ammonia  would  cause  the  metal  to  blow.  Wash  with  fine 
pipe-day  and  dry,  then  heat  the  bush  to  the  melting  point  of  tin,  wipe  it  dean,  and  poiu*  in  the  metal, 
riving  it  sufiBdent  head  as  it  cools ;  the  bush  should  then  be  scoured  with  fine  sand,  to  take  off  any  dirt 
that  may  remain  upon  it,  and  it  is  then  fit  for  use.  This  metal  wears  for  a  longer  time  than  ordinary 
gun-metal,  and  its  use  is  attended  with  very  little  friction.    If  the  bearing  heat-?,  however,  from  the 

nping  of  the  oil-hole,  or  otherwise,  the  metal  will  be  melted  out 
or  details  of  Boilers  see  Boilers. 
LoeomoHve  Entfines — General  feaJtvrts  of  the  boiler.     See  Boilebs. 

The  shell,  which  is  cylindrical,  is  attached  to  the  smoke-box  and  fire-box  by  angle-iron ;  the  end  ot 
the  shell  next  the  smoke-box  is  closed  entirely  by  the  tube-plate,  but  at  the  smoke-box  end  the  water 
has  free  access  quite  round  the  internal  fire-box,  one  side  of  which  forms  the  tube- plate.  The  shell,  ex- 
ternal fire-box,  and  the  smoke-box  are  always  of  iron,  the  thickness  of  plate  being  5-1 6di  in.  in  ordinary 
boQers  of  3  feet  to  3  feet  4  in.  in  diameter,  though  in  some  cases  it  is  |  in. ;  the  pitch  of  rivets  is  1 1  in., 
and  the  diameter  of  rivets  11-1 6th  in.  The  shell  is  sometimes  made  with  flush  joints,  a  band  of  iron 
coverine  the  joint  attached  by  two  rows  of  rivets.  The  boiler  plates  should  have  their  fibres  running 
round  the  boiler  instead  of  in  the  direction  of  its  length,  as  the  plate  is  somewhat  stronger  in  that  direc- 
tion. The  boiler  is  secured  endwise  by  longitudum  stays,  which  aro  fastened  by  cutters  to  jaws  at- 
tad>ed  to  the  end  plates. 

The  blast-pipe  is  the  eduction-pipe  diminished  in  area  at  the  moutli  to  such  a  degree  as  to  cause  the 
steam  to  issue  with  a  great  velocitv,  whereby  a  powerful  draught  through  the  fire  is  maintained  by  the 
steam  rushing  up  the  chimney.  Tlie  area  of  the  mouth  of  the  blast-pipe  varies  m  different  engines,  but 
an  area  of  l-22a  of  the  area  of  the  cylinder  is  a  common  proportion.  A  variable  blast-pipe,  the  orifice 
of  which  may  be  increased  or  diminished  in  area,  is  now  much  used.  One  arrans^ement  for  this  purpose 
consists  of  the  application  of  a  regulator  plate  at  the  top  of  the  blast-pipe,  with  a  nole  through  the  centre 
of  the  plate,  through  which  the  nozzle  of  the  blast-pipe  passes.  When  this  regulator  plate  is  dosed,  the 
wliole  of  the  steam  has  to  ascend  through  the  central  nozzle ;  but  when  the  regulator  is  open,  or  partly 
open,  a  part  of  the  steam  escapes  through  the  holes  in  it  Another  plan  consists  in  the  application  of  a 
moveable  plug  within  the  Uast-pipe,  which  may  narrow  the  escape  orifice  to  an  annular  space  of  small 
area,  the  plug  being  raised  or  lowered  by  a  lever  and  rod.  Stephenson's  method  of  contracting  the 
blast  consists  in  making  the  nozzle  of  the  pipe  conical,  and  forming  it  to  slide  within  the  upright  pipe, 
whereby  an  annular  space  is  left  for  the  escape  of  the  steam  around  the  nozzle  when  the  nozzle  ia 
lowered. 

^  The  steam-whistle  is  generally  placed  upon  the  -fire-box  dccne  within  conve- 
nient reach  of  the  engineer.  It  consists  of  a  cock,  Fig.  1443,  opening  by  four  side 
holes  into  an  annular  chamber,  whence  the  steam  escapes  through  an  annular 
aperture  about  l-64th  in.  in  width,  striking  in  its  exit  the  edge  of  a  bell,  fixed  by 
a  stem  to  the  cock,  whereby  the  sound  is  produced.  The  edge  of  this  bell  should 
be  about  l-32d  of  an  inch  thick,  and  should  be  exactly  over  the  opening,  so  that 
the  iasimig  steam  may  impinge  directly  upon  it  The  metal  should  be  of  similar 
composttioQ  to  that  of  dock  ImUs.  The  wnistle  is  sometimes  jointed  by  running 
melted  lead  between  its  fiange  and  the  dome-plate ;  but  it  is  lietter  to  fit  the  sur- 
fiices  so  truly  together  as  to  be  steam-tight  merely  with  the  assistance  of  one 
thickness  of  fine  canvas  coated  with  red-lead  or  cement  for  lead  will  always 
be  found  to  decay  by  contact  with  high-pressure  steam,  making  continual  renova- 
tioQ  necessary.  This  remark  equally  applies  to  the  other  joints  connected  to  the 
fh^  of  the  boiler,  such  as  the  gage-tube,  blow-off  cocks,  and  feed-pipes. 

To  save  the  steam  which  is  formed  when  tlie  engine  is  stationary,  a  pipe  is  fitted 
to  the  boiler  which  conveys  the  steam  at  such  times  to  the  tender,  where  it  heats 
the  water  and  is  itself  condensed.  This  method  of  disposing  of  the  steam  is  bene- 
ficed in  descending  inclined  planes,  when  more  steam  is  formed  than  is  required 
for  the  ose  of  the  engine.  A  cock  for  emptying  the  boiler  is  usually  fixed  to  the 
bottom  of  the  fire-box ;  this  cock  should  not  be  placed  at  the  front  end  of  the  fire- 
box, as  the  foul  water  blown  out  of  the  boiler  is  thrown  over  tlie  geering,  which  is 
jijured  by  the  sand  getting  into  the  bearings. 
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The  Fire-Bars  have  always  been  a  sonrce  of  mach  expense  in  the  locomotive-engine,  as  they  bum 
out  very  rapidly,  and  have  to  be  often  renewed ;  from  the  rapid  combustion  going  on  over  their  upper 
surfaces,  they  become  heated  intensely  throughout,  causing  them  to  throw  off  scale,  and  to  bend  under 
the  weight  of  the  fuel.  The  best  remedy  has  been  found  to  consist  in  making  the  bars  very  thin  and 
deep,  so  as  to  keep  their  lower  edges  exposed  to  a  cooling  draught  of  air,  and  to  diminish  the  area  of 
metal  conducting  heat  downwards  from  their  heated  upper  edges.  Fire-bars  have  given  much  satis- 
faction when  made  4  inches  deep,  (parallel,)  and  full  f  inch  thick  on  the  upper  edge  and  |  inch  on  the 
lower  edge.  In  some  very  large  square  fire-boxes,  Bach,  as  those  used  on  the  Great  Western  Railway, 
a  diaphragm,  or  divisional  4-inch  water-q>ace,  has  been  placed  across  the  middle  of  the  fire-box,  with 
the  view  of  obtaining  increased  heating  surfaoo. 

The  ash-box  consists  of  a  plate-iron  tray,  placed  below  the  fire-box,  to  receive  the  burning  ashes  that 
drop  from  betwixt  the  fire-bars.  In  the  earlier  locomotives,  no  ash-boxes  being  used,  Uie  red-hot  ashes 
were  dispersed  to  a  considerable  distance  by  coming  in  contact  with  the  wheels,  and  confiagratiom  were 
often  thereby  originated.  The  ash-box  should  be  as  large  as  convenient,  and  not  less  than  10  inches 
deep,  otlierwise  it  will  materially  impede  the  draught ;  but  if  of  ample  dimensions,  and  closed  at  the 
sides  and  back,  it  will  increase  the  draught,  particularly  when  running  against  a  head  'wind,  at  which 
time  a  strong  draught  is  requured.  A  hanging  shutter  to  open  or  close  the  front  of  the  ash-box  forms  a 
good  damper.  The  bottom  of  the  ash-box  is  placed  about  9  inches  above  the  level  of  tlie  rails,  and 
should  on  no  account  be  nearer  tlum  6  inches,  otherwise  the  engine  cannot  pass  safely  over  stones  or 
similar  objects  lying  accidentally  between  the  rails. 

Tubes. — ^The  tub^  are  generally  formed  of  brass ;  the  ferules  by  which  tbey  are  secured  are  for  the 
most  part  made  of  steel  at  the  furnace  end,  and  of  malleable  iron  at  the  smoxe-box  end,  and  the  hd& 
in  the  tube-pbtes  are  tapered,  so  that  the  tubes  bind  them  together.  Great  care  should  be  takea  in 
securing  the  tubes,  as  any  neglect  will  be  productive  of  much  inconvenience.  The  ferules  are  found  to 
be  very  injurious  to  freedom  of  draught,  particularly  in  very  small  tubes ;  and  to  overcome  this  obje^ 
tion,  tlie  methods  we  have  mentioned,  and  many  others,  have  been  tried  for  fiistening  the  tubes  in  by 
rivethig  over  or  screwing  into  the  tube-plates ;  but  hitherto  no  method,  except  that  of  internal  tube- 
rings,  has  been  found  to  answer  in  the  case  of  brass  tubes ;  but  we  think  it  lucely  that,  with  wrou^tr 
iron  tubes,  internal  tube-rings  will  be  ultimately  abandoned.  Stephenson  has  fir^uently  adopted  in» 
tubes  of  late,  in  preference  to  brass,  on  the  score  of  their  greater  cheapness  and  durability ;  ana  in  some 
cases,  where  unusual  attention  has  been  paid  to  them,  and  pure  water  used,  they  have  been  found  to 
answer  very  weU.  A  conmion  internal  diameter  of  tubes  is  If  in.  If  made  very  small,  the  tubes  are 
liable  to  be  choked  by  pieces  of  coke,  and  the  sectional  area  will  be  inconveniently  contracted,  while,  if 
made  much  larger,  the  heating  surface  will  be  unduly  diminished.  The  nimiber  of  tubes  varies  coo* 
siderably  in  different  boilers ;  in  one  species  of  locomotive  in  extensive  use  the  number  is  1S4,  and  the 
pitch  2^  in.  Sufficient  space  is  left  below  the  tubes  for  deposite,  that  it  may  not  be  in  contact  with  the 
tubes  and  cause  them  to  be  burned :  the  extreme  tube  of  the  widest  row  is  about  the  diameter  of  a 
tube  from  the  boiler  shell  In  the  long-boiler  engines  of  Stephenson,  from  the  voliune  of  water  cod* 
tained  in  them,  considerable  time  is  required  to  get  up  the  steam,  even  so  much  as  three  and  a  half 
hours  where  the  ordinary  engines  take  two  hours,  and  they  require  great  care  in  firing  and  feeding  tu 
prevent  the  steam  runmng  low. 

Smoke-hoz  and  chimiiey. — ^The  smoke-box  door  of  many  engines  is  hinged  at  the  bottom,  and  is  kept 
shut  by  means  of  handles  and  catches ;  but  the  position  of  Uie  door  when  open  is  in  that  case  inoonTe- 
nient,  as  it  prevents  ready  access  to  the  tubes.  In  some  of  Stephenson's  engines,  the  smoke-box  door 
is  in  two  leaves,  which  open  like  the  doors  of  a  house,  overlapping  at  the  centre,  where  they  are  closed 
by  a  bar,  and  at  top  and  bottom  by  handles  and  catches.  This  door  admits  of  the  easy  examination  of 
the  cylinders  and  valves.  A  small  door  is  usually  left  near  the  bottom  of  the  smoke-box,  by  which  the 
accumulated  cinders  may  be  removed.  The  bottom  of  the  smoke-box  should  not  be  below  the  ash-pan, 
or  be  much  nearer  the  level  of  the  rails  than  18  inches,  else  the  waste-water  cocks  of  the  cylinder 
projecting  through  it,  would  be  liable  to  injury  from  objects  lying  on  tiie  line.  The  smoke-box  is  lower 
m  freight  engines  than  in  passenger  engines,  on  account  of  the  driving  wheels  being  smaller ;  and,  beim^ 
coupled  with  the  other  wheels,  Uie  cylinder  has  frequently  to  be  inclined  to  let  the  moving  parts  work 
dear  of  the  front  axle. 

The  chimney  must  not  stand  more  than  14  feet  high  above  tiie  rails.  The  sectional  area  of  the  chun- 
ney  is  about  1-1 0th  of  the  area  of  fire-grate.  The  diunney  is  usually  provided  with  a  damper,  similar 
to  the  disk  throttle-valve  of  an  ordinary  engine ;  this  is  generally  hung  off  the  centre,  and  a  bole  is  made 
in  it  for  the  top  of  the  blast-pipe,  which  projects  through  it  when  it  is  closed.  Another  damper  has  been 
applied  by  Messrs.  Rennie  at  the  smoke-box  end  of  the  tubes,  consisting  of  a  sliding-plate  perforated 
with  holes,  which  when  opposite  the  ends  of  the  tubes  will  give  a  free  current,  and  may  be  made  to 
close  tliem  completely  if  required.  Another  kind  of  damper  consists  of  an  arrangement  of  thin  bars 
similarly  disposed  to  the  laths  of  a  Venetian  blind ;  the  plates  being  so  hin^^  tluit  when  placed  with 
their  edges  to  the  tube-plate,  they  leave  the  flow  of  air  through  the  tubes  unimpNoded,  imd  when  hanging 
down  they  close  up  the  tubes,  or  they  partially  dose  the  tul^  in  any  intermediate  position.  By  either 
of  these  arrangements,  the  hot  air  is  retained  for  a  longer  period  in  contact  with  the  tubes  than  if  a  simple 
damper  were  used,  as  each  tube  is  virtually  furnished  with  a  hanging  brid^  which  keeps  in  the  hottest 
air  and  let^  only  the  coldest  flow  out  An  inconvenient  degree  of  heat  m  the  smoke-box  is  also  pre- 
vented, llie  smoke-box  is  usually  made  of  \  plate ;  the  chimney  of  |th  plate ;  the  blast-pipe  of  |th 
copper,  and  the  steam-pipe  of  8-1 6th  copper. 

Framirw. — In  some  engines  the  side-frames  consist  of  oak,  with  iroQ  plates  riveted  on  eadi  side. 
The  guard-plates  are  in  these  cases  of  eaual  length,  the  frames  being  curved  upwards  to  pass  over  the 
driving-axle.  Hard  cast-iron  blocks  are  nveted  between  the  guard-plates,  to  serve  as  guides  for  the  axle- 
bushes.  The  side-frames  are  connected  across  at  the  ends,  and  cross-stays  are  intrMuced  beneath  ihm 
boiler  to  stiffen  the  frames  sidewise,  and  prevent  the  ends  of  the  connectmg  or  eccentric  rods  from  fiiil 
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ing  down,  if  they  should  be  brokca  The  spriogs  are  of  the  ordinary  carriage  kind  with  plates,  con- 
nected at  the  centre,  and  allowed  to  slide  on  each  other  at  their  ends.  The  upper  plate  terminates  in 
two  eyes,  through  each  of  which  passes  a  pin,  which  also  passes  through  the  jaws  of  a  bridle,  con- 
nected by  a  double-threaded  screw  to  another  bridle,  which  is  jomted  to  the  framing :  the  centre  ot 
the  spring  rests  on  the  axle-box.  Sometimes  the  springs  are  placed  between  the  guard-plates  and  be 
low  tne  framing,  which  rests  upon  their  extremities.  One  species  of  spring  wliich  has  gained  a  con- 
siderable introduction  consists  of  a  number  of  flat  steel  plafes,  with  a  piece  of  metal  or  other  substance 
mterposed  between  them  at  the  centre,  leaving  tlie  ends  standing  apart 

A  common  mode  of  connecting  the  engine  and  tender,  is  by  means  of  a  rigid  bar  with  an  eye  at 
each  end,  through  which  pins  are  passed.  Between  the  engine  and  tender,  however,  buffers  should 
always  be  interposed,  as  their  presence  contributes  greatly  to  prevent  oscillation  and  other  irregular 
motions  of  the  engine.  A  bar  is  strongly  attached  to  the  front  of  the  carriage  on  each  side,  and  pro- 
jects perpendicularly  downwards  to  witliiii  a  short  distance  of  the  rail,  to  clear  away  stones  or  other 
obstructions  that  might  occasion  accidents  if  the  engine  ran  over  them.  The  axles  bear  only  against 
the  tops  of  the  axle  boxes,  which  are  generally  of  brass ;  but  a  plate  extends  beneath  the  liearing  to 
prevent  sand  from  being  thrown  upon  it  The  upper  part  of  the  box  in  most  engines  has  a  reservoir  of 
oil,  which  is  supplied  to  the  journal  by  two  tubes  and  siphon  wicks.  Stephenson  uses  cast-iron  axle 
boxes  with  brasses,  and  grease  instead  of  oil,  which  is  fed  by  the  heat  of  the  bearing  melting  the  grease, 
and  causing  it  to  flow  down  through  a  hole  in  the  brass.  All  the  engines  with  outside  bearings  have 
maide  bearings  also ;  they  are  supported  by  longitudinal  bars,  which  serve  also  in  some  cases  to  support , 
the  piston  guides :  these  bearings  are  sometimes  made  so  as  nof  to  touch  the  shafts  unless  in  the  event 
of  its  breaking. 

Steam-dome  pij^et  and  remdator. — ^The  steam-dome,  or  separator,  from  the  upper  part  of  which  the 
supply  of  steam  is  obtained,  is  now  generally  placed  over  the  fire-box ;  and  in  Bury^s  and  Stephenson's 
engines  it  forms  a  part  of  the  extern^  ^ell  of  the  fire-box ;  wliilst  in  the  engines  used  on  the  Graud 
Jnnctioa  Railway,  it  consists  of  an  independent  cylindrical  vessel,  attached  to  the  low  roof  of  the  fire- 
box.   Either  plan,  this  latter  or  Bur/s,  is  perfectlv  safe  and  strong,  without  the  addition  of  stay-rods ; 
but  Stephenson's  dome  presents  a  large  extent  of  nat  surface,  from  the  roof  of  the  internal  fire-box  up  tc 
the  arched  roof  of  the  external  fire-box ;  and  this  flat  surfiice  requires  to  be  powerfully  stayed  by  angle- 
irons  and  tension-rods.    We  remember  an  instance  in  which  the  accidental  omission  of  one  of  the  nu- 
merous teoaion-rods  led  to  the  forcing  out  and  partial  explosion  of  the  side  of  the  fire-box,  showing  how 
much  depends  on  the  circumstances  of  these  rods,  with  tneir  joints  and  pins,  remaining  sound  and  unin- 
jured from  corrosion  or  other  source  of  injury  or  decay.    In  thi^  respect  the  round  fire-bos:,  with  its 
dome,  has  the  advanti^e  of  superior  strength  and  safety.    A  large  steam-dome  is  found  to  be  the  most 
efficadoos  mode  yet  tried  for  preventing  the  evil  of  priming  or  damp  steam ;  but  no  height  of  dome  will 
entirely  prevent  it  if  there  be  not  space  enough  left  above  the  tubes  in  the  cylindrical  part  of  the  boilet 
to  allow  the  free  passage  of  the  steam  along  to  the  fire-box  and  dome,  while  an  excessive  height  of  dome 
is  also  found  to  produce  an  unsteady  motion  of  the  engine,  by  causing  the  machine  to  be  top-heavy.    A 
height  of  about  2  feet  6  inches  above  the  cyliiidrical  part  of  the  boiler  is  found  to  give  satisfactory  re- 
sults in  practice,  and  to  lead  to  the  production  of  as  pure  steam  as  any  greater  altitude  could  secure. 
In  some  engines  the  steam  is  withdrawn  from  a  dome  placed  at  the  smoke-box  end  of  the  boiler,  into 
which  the  steam-pipe  rises.    It  is  thought  that  the  ebullition  being  less  violent  at  this  point,  the  steam 
will  thus  be  more  effectually  dried.    The  steam-pipes  are  made  either  of  iron  or  copper ;  and  of  these, 
iron  best  withstands  the  high  temperature  of  the  smoke-box  and  the  impact  of  the  cinders,  but  it  is  liable 
to  internal  corrosion.    The  steam-pipe,  after  entering  the  smoke-box,  divides  into  two  branches,  one 
passing  down  each  side  of  the  smoke-box  so  as  to  leave  a  free  space  for  cleaning  the  tubes,  and  also  to 
avoid  as  much  as  possible  the  impact  of  the  hot  air  and  cinders ;  but  in  some  engines  the  steam-pipe 
descends  vertically,  which  is  somewhat  inconvenient  in  practice.    The  area  of  the  steam-pipe  is  one- 
sixth  to  one-eighth  of  the  area  of  cylinder,  and  the  branch  steam-pipes  are  each  about  one-tenth  of  the 
area  of  cylinder. 

The  admission  of  the  steam  from  the  boiler  to  the  cylinders  is  regulated  by  a  valve  or  regulator 
whidi  is  generally  placed  immediately  above  the  internal  fire-box,  and  is  connected  with  two  copper 
pipes,  Ofoe  conducting  steam  from  the  highest  point  of  the  dome  down  to  it,  and  the  other  conducting 
the  steam  that  has  passed  through  it  along  the  Iboiler  to  the  upper  part  of  the  smoke-box.    Regulators 
may  be  divided  into  two  sorts,  viz^  those  with  sliding-valves  and  steam-ports,  and  those  with  conical 
valves  and  seats,  of  which  the  latter  kind  are  the  best    The  farmer  kind  have  for  the  most  part  hitherto 
coosbted  of  a  circular  valve  and  face,  with  radial  apertures,  the  valve  resembling  the  outstretched 
wings  of  a  butterfly,  and  being  made  to  revolve  on  its  central  pivot,  by  connecting-links  between  its 
outer  edges  or  by  a  central  spindle.    In  some  of  Stephenson^s  engines  with  variable  expansion  geer, 
the  r^ulator  consists  of  a  sUde-valve  covering  a  port  on  tlie  top  of  the  valve-chests.    A  rod  passes 
from  this  Talve  through  the  smoke-box  below  me  boiler,  and  by  means  of  a  lever  parallel  to  the  start- 
ing lever,  is  brought  up  to  the  engineer's  reach.    Cocks  were  at  first  used  as  regulators,  but  were  given 
•ip,  as  th^  were  founa  liable  to  stick  fast    A  gridiron  slide-valve  has  been  used  by  Stephenson,  wliich 
consists  of  a  perforated  square  plate  movinc  upon  a  face  with  an  equal  number  of  holes.    This  plan 
3f  a  valve  with  a  small  movement  gives  a  large  area  of  opening.    In  Bury's  engines  a  sort  of  coni- 
zal  plug  is  used,  which  is  withdrawn  by  turning  the  handle  in  front  of  the  fire-box ;  a  spiral  groove  of 
very  large  pitch  is  made  in  the  valve-spindle,  in  which  fits  a  pin  fixed  to  the  boiler,  and  by  turning 
Jie  spindle   an  end  motion  is  given  to  it  which  either  shuts  or  opens  the  steam  passage  according 
x>  the  dire<rtion  in  which  it  is  turned.    The  best  regulator  would  probably  be  a  valve  of  the  equilibrium 
description,  s^ich  as  is  used  in  the  Cornish  engines. 

Safety -v€Mlr)€B  and  fusible  plugs. — ^The  safety-valves  are  placed  upon  the  dome,  in  Bury's  and  Stephen- 
swan's  eogineas ;  but  it  has  been  found  much  better  to  place  them  on  the  cylindrical  part  cf  the  boiler,  be. 
imose  -wTien  an  engine  conunences  to  prime,  the  water  projected  from  the  blast-pipe  generally  causes  an 
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unusual  generation  of  steam,  which  escapes  at  the  safety-valve,  and  in  its  passage  of  course  accumulateE 
and  lifts  the  surface-water  and  foam  at  whatever  point  of  the  boiler  the  safety-valves  are  situated ;  thus 
the  farther  they  are  placed  from  the  steam-dome  the  better,  as  they  will  then  diminish  the  evil  of  prim- 
ing, which,  if  placed  upon  the  steam-dome,  they  would  only  aggravate.  Indeed,  if  the  safety-valves 
are  properly  situated,  an  engineman  has  the  great  advantage  of  c^mg  able  to  check  or  stop  the  priming 
of  the  boiler  on  the  instant>  by  causing  his  safety-valves  to  blow  ofif  strongly.  It  is  requisite  to  place 
the  safety-valves  upon  a  tubular  pillar,  of  such  altitude  as  to  ])revent  the  escaping  doud  of  steam  from 
obscuring  the  look-out  of  the  engineman.  BuTy*s  14-inch  engine  contains  a  pair  of*  safety-valves  of  2| 
inches  diameter,  exclusive  of  the  mitre ;  and  Stephenson's  15-mch  engine  contains  a  pair  of  4-mch  diam- 
eter. The  latter  dimension  is  preferable,  as  large  safety-valves  are  much  less  liable  to  adhere  to  their 
seats  than  small  ones.  Safetj-valves  requhre  to  be  tested  occasionally ;  and  the  best  method  consists 
in  attaching  the  valve  joint-pm  to  one  end  of  an  ordinary  pair  of  scales,  when  the  overbalancing  weight 
at  the  reverse  end  will  indicate  the  real  pressure  upon  the  valve,  which  exceeds  the  nominal  pressure 
by  the  weight  and  friction  of  the  lever,  with  its  joints  and  spring  balance,  and  tlie  adhesion  of  the  valv6 
to  its  seat.  To  bring  this  adhesion  to  a  minimum,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  make  the  lip  of  the  valve-seit 
somewhat  flatter  than  a  mitre,  that  is,  at  a  less  angle  tlmn  45^  with  the  horizon :  80°  answers  t^ 
well 

The  safety-valve  is  pressed  down  by  means  of  a  lever,  and  a  screw  at  its  extremity  is  attached  to  & 
spiral  spring  balance.  To  find  tlie  pressure  per  square  iudi,  multiply  the  weight  indicated  on  the  scale, 
by  the  ratio  of  the  two  arms  of  the  lever,  and  divide  the  product  by  the  number  of  square  inches  m  the 
*area  of  the  valve ;  but  to  save  the  trouble  of  calculation,  the  1444. 

ratio  of  the  arms  of  the  lever  is  made  so  as  to  be  expressed  ~ 

by  the  number  which  represents  the  area  of  the  valve,  so 
that  the  weight  marked  on  the  balance  is  the  pressure  per 
square  inch  upon  the  valve.  Some  allowance  must  be 
made  for  the  weight  of  the  valve  itself,  and  part  of  that  of 
the  lever.  It  is  expedient  to  put  a  stop  upon  the  screw  by 
which  the  lever  is  screwed  down  or  the  tension  of  the  spring 
increased,  so  as  to  prevent  the  pressure  from  exceedmg  a 
safe  amount  Lock-up  valves,  which  were  intended  as  a 
precaution  against  the  recklessness  or  neglect  of  tlie  en- 
^eer,  have  mllen  into  disfavor,  as  from  such  valves  being 
maccessible  and  seldom  being  required  to  act,  they  became 
fixed  in  their  seats ;  but  it  is  an  easy  thing  to  make  a  valve 
which  can  be  raised,  but  cannot  be  forced  down  by  the  en- 
gineer, and  such  valves  are  in  general  use  in  steam  vessels. 
In  the  engines  of  Cave,  Hick,  and  Jackson,  one  of  the  valves 
is  permanently  loaded  a  little  above  the  usual  pressure,  and 
enclosed  in  a  chest ;  it  is  usually  made  with  bent,  flat,  steel 
springs,  pressing  against  one  another,  and  guided  by  stand-  . 
ards  screwed  to  we  volve-seat  One  of  these  valves  is 
shown  by  Fig.  1444. 

A  plug  of  lead  is  usually  fixed  in  the  furnace  crown,  which  melts  if  the  boiler  becomes  short  of  wa- 
ter, and  gives  notice  of  the  danger.  In  some  engines  a  cock  is  attached  to  the  top  of  the  steannlcnne., 
against  which  a  small  disk  of  fusible  metal  is  retained  by  a  ring  of  brass  bolted  to  the  cock,  and  vhich 
is  mtended  as  an  antidote  to  explosions.  When  the  cock  is  opened,  the  steam  has  access  to  the  under 
side  of  the  fusible  plate,  which  when  melted  is  forced  through  the  small  hole  in  the  retaining  plate;  and 
the  engineer  being  thus  warned  of  the  undue  pressure,  can  diut  the  cock  and  take  measures  to  reduce 
the  pressure.  This,  however,  is  altoeether  a  futile  expedient,  for  the  steam  would  be  too  much  cooled 
m  passing  through  this  cock  and  small  pipe  to  melt  the  metal :  and  even  if  that  defect  were  remedied, 
the  objections  still  remain,  as  applying  to  all  fusible  pli^s,  and  the  danger  is  increased  by  leading  the 
engineer  to  trust  to  a  measure  of  safety  that  is  inoperative  in  the  hour  of  danger.  Steam  gages  nave 
not  been  applied  hitherto  to  locomotives,  on  account  of  the  inconvenient  height  of  the  column  of  mer* 
cury  requisite  to  balance  the  steam.  But  it  would  be  an  easy  thmg  to  make  a  steam  gage  of  moderate 
dimensions,  by  making  the  tube,  whether  straight  or  siphon,  of  glass,  closed  at  the  top,  so  th&t  the 
mercury  in  its  ascent  would  have  to  compress  the  air  above  it ;  and  the  graduations  would  be  equal,  or 
nearly  so,  if  the  tube  were  made  taper. 

Cylinders  and  valves. — ^The  cylinders  are  made  of  cast-ux)n,  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  thick,  and 
should  be  of  hard  metal,  so  as  to  have  but  little  tendency  to  wear  oval  fipom  the  weight  and  frictioo  o( 
the  piston.  The  ends  of  the  cylinder  are  made  about  one  inch  thick,  and  both  ends  are  very  generally 
made  removable.  At  each  end  of  tlie  cylinder  there  is  generally  about  half  an  inch  of  dearance.  Th« 
valve  is  invariably  of  the  three-ported  description :  it  is  made  of  brass,  and  is  not  preyed  upon  by  the 
valve-casing,  as  it  is  necessary  in  the  absence  of  cylinder  escape-valves  that  the  steam-valve  should 
be  capable  of  leaving  the  face  to  enable  the  steam  or  air  shut  within  the  cylinder  to  escape  when  tlie 
train  is  carried  on  by  its  momentum,  and  also  to  afford  an  escape  for  the  water  carried  over  by  the 
steam  when  priming  takes  place.  The  operation  of  priming  upcdi  the  cylinders  and  valves  is  very  in- 
jurious, as  the  grit  and  sediment  then  carried  over  with  the  steam  wears  the  pistons,  cylinders,  and 
valve  faces  very  rapidly ;  so  that  if  the  water  be  sandy  and  tlie  engine  addicted  to  priming,  the  pktons 
and  valves  may  be  worn  out  and  the  cylinders  require  re-boring  in  the  course  of  a  few  months. 

The  valve-casing  is  sometimes  cast  on  the  cylinder :  the  face  of  the  cylinder  on  which  the  valve  'worka 
18  raised  a  Uttle,  so  that  any  foreign  matters  deposited  upon  it  may  be  pushed  off  to  the  less  elevated 
parts  by  the  valve.    The  area  of  the  steam-ports  is  in  some  cases  ooe-mnth,  and  in  others  one-tweUth 
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or  one-thirtceiitli  of  the  area  of  the  cylinder ;  and  the  eduction  one-sixth  to  one-eighth  of  the  area  of  th« 
cylinder, — proportions  which  allow  at  mean  speeds  of  twenty-five.to  thirty  miles  per  hour,  a  pressure 
iTttle  different  from  that  of  the  steam  in  the  steam  pipes :  for  higher  speeds  the  ports  should  be  larger 
in  proportion.  The  valve  casing  is  covered  with  a  aoor,  which  can  be  removed  to  inspect  the  valves  or 
the  cylinder  face.  Some  valve  casings  have  covers  upon  their  front  end  as  well  as  their  top,  which  ad- 
mits of  the  valve  and  valve  bridle  being  more  readily  removed. 

A  cock  is  placed  at  each  end  of  the  cylinder  to  allow  the  water  to  be  discharged  which  accumulates 
tkre  from  priming  and  condensatioa  The  four  cocks  of  the  two  cylinders  are  connected,  so  that  by 
workiDg  a  handle  Sie  whole  are  opened  or  shut  at  the  same  time.  In  Stephenson's  engines  with  varia- 
ble expansion,  there  is  but  one  cock,  which  is  on  the  bottom  of  the  valve  chest 

The  valve  lever  is  usually  longer  than  tlie  eccentric  lever,  to  increase  the  travel  of  the  valve.  The 
pins  of  the  eccentric  lever  wear  quickly.  Stephenson  puts  a  ferule  of  brass  on  these  pins,  which  being 
loose  and  acting  as  a  roller,  facilitates  the  throwing  in  and  out  of  geer,  and  when  worn  can  easily  be 
repbced ;  so  that  there  need  be  no  material  derangement  of  the  motion  of  the  valve  from  play  in  this 
fituation.  The  starting  lever  travels  between  two  iron  segments,  and  can  be  fixed  at  the  dead  point  or 
for  the  forward  or  backward  motions.  This  is  done  by  a  small  catch  or  bell  crank  jointed  to  the  bottom 
of  the  handle  at  the  end  of  the  lever,  and  coming  up  by  the  side  of  the  handle,  but  pressed  out  from  it 
by  a  spring.  The  smaller  arm  of  this  bell  crank  is  jointed  to  a  bolt  which  shoots  into  notches  made  in 
one  of  the  segments  between  which  the  lever  moves.  By  pressing  the  bell  crank  against  the  handle  of 
the  lever,  the  bolt  is  withdrawn,  an4  the  lever  may  be  sliifted  to  any  other  point;  when  the  spring  be- 
ing released,  the  bolt  flies  into  the  nearest  notch. 

The  pistons  which  consist  of  a  single  ring  and  tongue  piece,  or  of  two  single  rings  set  one  above  the 
other  so  as  to  break  joint,  are  preferable  to  those  whicli  consist  of  many  pieces.  In  Stephenson's  pistons 
the  screws  are  liable  to  work  slack  and  the  springs  to  break.  The  piston-rods  are  made  of  steel,  the 
diameter  being  from  one-seventh  to  one-eighth  of  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder.  They  are  tapered  into 
the  piston,  and  secured  tliere  witli  a  cutter.  The  top  of  the  piston-rod  is  secured  by  a  cutter  mto  a 
socket  with  jaws,  through  the  holes  of  whicli  a  cross-head  passes,  which  is  embraced  between  tlie  jaws 
by  the  small  end  of  the  connecting  rod,  while  the  ends  of  the  cross-head  move  in  guides.  Between  the 
piston-nKl  clutch  and  the  guide  blocks,  the  feed-pump  rod  loins  the  cross-head  in  some  engines.  The 
guides  are  formed  of  steel  plates  attached  to  the  framing,  between  whicli  work  the  guide  blocks,  fixed 
OQ  the  ends  of  the  cross-head,  and  which  liave  flanges  bearing  against  the  inner  edges  of  the  guides. 
Steel  or  brass  guides  are  better  than  iron  ones.  Stephenson  and  Hawthorn  attach  their  guides  at  one 
end  to  a  cross-stay, — at  the  other  to  lugs  upon  the  cylinder  cover ;  and  they  are  made  stronger  m  the 
middle  than  at  the  ends.  Stout  guide-rods  of  steel  encircled  by  stuffing-boxes  on  the  ends  of  the  cross- 
Lead  would  probably  be  found  superior  to  any  other  arrangement  The  stuffing-boxes  might  contam 
conical  bushes  cut  spirally,  in  addition  to  the  packing ;  and  a  ring  cut  spirally  might  be  sprung  upon 
tJie  rod  and  fixed  in  advance  of  the  stuffing-box  with  lateral  play,  to  wipe  the  rod  before  entering  the 
stuffing-box,  and  prevent  it  fi-om  being  scratched  by  the  adhesion  of  dust 

Ftei  apparatus. — ^The  feed-pumps  are  made  of  brass,  but  the  plungers  are  sometimes  made  of  iron, 
sod  are  generally  attached  to  the  piston-rod  cross-head,  though  in  Stephenson's  engines  they  are  worked 
by  rods  attached  to  eyes  on  the  eccentric  hoops.    There  is  a  ball  valve  be- 
tween the  pump  and  the  tender,  and  two  usually  in  the  pipe  leading  from  the 
pomp  to  the  boder,  besides  a  cock  close  to  the  boiler,  by  which  the  pump  may 
be  shot  off  from  the  boiler  in  the  case  of  accident  to  the  valves.    The  ball  valves 
are  guided  by  four  branches  wliich  rise  vertically  and  join  at  top  in  a  hemispher- 
ical form,  as  shown  in  Fig.  1445.    The  shocks  of  the  ball  against  this  have  in 
some  cases  broken  it  after  a  week's  work,  from  the  top  of  the  cage  having  been 
made  flat  and  the  branches  not  having  had  then:  junction  at  top  properly  filleted. 
These  valve  guards  are  attached  in  different  ways  to  the  pipes ;  when  one  occurs 
at  the  junction  of  two  pieces  of  pipe  it  has  a  flange,  which,  along  with  the  flanges 
of  the  pipes  and  that  of  the  valve  seat  are  held  together  by  a  union  joint    It  is 
sometimes  £tirmed  with  a  thread  at  the  under  end^  and  screwed  into  the  pipe. 
The  balls  are  cast  hollow,  to  lessen  the  shock  as  well  as  to  save  metal :  in  some 
cases,  where  the  feed-pump  plunger  has  been  attached  to  the  cross-head,  the 
[a5ton-rod  has  been  bent  by  the  strain ;  and  that  must  in  all  cases  occur  if  the 
communication  between  the  pump  and  boiler  be  closed  when  the  engine  is  started, 
and  there  be  no  escape  valve  for  the  water.    Spindle  valves  have  in  some  cases  been  used  instead  of 
ball  valves,  but  they  are  more  subject  to  derangement.    Slide  valves  might  easily  be  applied,  and 
would  probably  be  found  preferable  to  eitlier  of  the  other  expedients.    The  pipes  connecting  the  ten- 
der with  the  pumps  should  allow  access  to  the  valves  and  free  motion  to  the  engine  and  tender. 

The  feedpipe  of  many  engines  enters  the  boiler  near  the  bottom,  and  about  the  middle  of  its  length. 
In  Stephenson's  the  water  is  let  in  at  the  smoke-box  end  of  the  boiler,  a  little  below  the  water  level. 
^y  ataa  means  the  heat  is  more  effectually  extracted  from  the  escaping  smoke  ;  but  the  arrangement  is 
of  qoestionable  applicability  to  engines  of  which  the  steam-dome  and  steam-pipe  are  at  the  smoke-box 
«M,  as  in  that  case  the  entering  cold  water  would  condense  the  steam. 

To  ascertain  the  height  of  water  in  the  boiler,  gage-cocks  and  glass  tubes  are  provided,  as  in  the  case 
^marine  boilers  One  of  these  glass  gages  is  represented  in  Fig.  1446.  The  upward  turn  of  pipe  pro- 
ceeding from  the  top  of  the  tube  in  the  interior  of  the  boiler,  is  calculated  to  prevent  the  water  from 
boiling  down  through  the  tube,  as  it  sometimes  will  do  if  the  boiler  be  too  fulL  The  downward  turn 
of  ihe  tabe  at  the  lower  end  does  not  appear  calculated  to  be  of  service.  A  small  screw  plug  is  placed 
I  each  socket  opposite  the  rock  to  enable  a  wire  to  be  introduced,  to  clear  the  cock,  should  it  become 


1445. 


choked.     There  are  generally  three  gage-cocks  attached  to  the  boiler, — besides  the  glass  tube, — the 
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lowest  of  which  should  always  run  water,  and  the  highest  should  always  blow  steam.    If  the  water  oa 
dilates  incoQveoientlr  in  the  glass  tube,  the  evil  may  be  checked  by  partially  closing  the  cocks. 

Wlueh. — The  driving  wheels  are  made  large  to  increase  the  speed ; 
the  bearing  wheels  also  are  easier  on  the  road  when  large.  In  freight 
engines  the  driving  wheels  are  smaller  than  in  passenger  engines,  and 
are  generally  coupled  together.  Wheels  are  made  in  various  ways; 
they  are  frequently  made  with  cast-iron  naves,  and  with  the  spokes 
ana  rim  of  wrought-iron.  The  spokes  are  forged  out  of  flat  bars  with 
T  formed  heads ;  these  are  arranged  radially  in  tJie  founder's  mould, 
whilst  the  cast-iron  centre  is  poured  around  fliem ;  the  ends  of  the  T 
heads  are  then  welded  together  to  constitute  the  periphery  of  the 
wheel  or  inner  tire,  and  little  wedge-form  pieces  are  inserted  where 
there  is  any  deficiency  of  iron.  In  some  cases  the  arms  are  hollow 
though  of  wrought-iron,  the  tire  of  wrought-iron,  and  the  nave  of  cast- 
iron  ;  and  the  spokes  are  turned  where  Uiey  are  fitted  into  the  nave, 
and  are  secur^  in  their  sockets  by  means  of  cutters.  Hawthorn 
makes  his  wheels  with  cast-iron  naves,  and  wrought-iron  rims  and 
arms,  but  instead  of  welding  the  arms  together,  he  makes  palms  on 
their  outer  end,  which  are  attached  by  rivets  to  the  rim.  These  rivets, 
however,  unless  very  carefully  formed,  are  apt  to  work  loose ;  and  we 
think  it  would  be  an  improvement  if  the  palms  were  to  be  slightly 
indented  into  the  rim,  in  cases  in  which  tne  palms  do  not  meet  one 
another  at  the  ends.  When  the  rim  is  turned,  it  is  readv  for  the  tire, 
which  is  now  cfton  made  of  steeL  The  materials  for  wheel  tires  are 
first  swaged  separately,  and  tilien  welded  together  under  the  heavy 
hammer  at  the  steel  works,  after  which  the^  are  bent  to  the  circle, 
welded,  and  turned  to  certain  gages.  The  tire  is  now  heated  to  red- 
ness in  a  circular  furnace ;  during  the  time  it  is  getting  hot,  the  iron 
wheel,  previously  turned  to  the  right  diameter,  is  bolted  down  upon  a 
face-plate  or  surfiace ;  the  tire  expands  with  the  heat,  and  when  at  a 
cherry-red,  it  is  dropped  over  the  wheel,  for  which  it  was  previously 
too  small,  and  it  is  also  hastily  bolted  down  to  the  surface  plate ;  the  r- 
whole  load  is  quickly  immersed  by  a  swing  crane  into  a  tank  of  water  [j 
about  five  feet  deep,  and  hauled  up  and  down  until  nearly  cold ;  the  ^ 
tu-es  are  not  afterwards  tempered.  It  is  not  indispensable  that  the 
whole  tire  should  be  of  steel,  but  a  dovetail  groove  turned  out  of  the 
tire  at  the  place  where  it  bears  most  on  the  rail,  and  fitted  with  a 
band  of  steel,  which  may  be  put  in  in  pieces,  is  sometimes  adopted, 
though  at  the  risk  of  being  tlirown  oflf  m  working.  The  steel,  after 
beiujL^  introduced,  is  well  hammered,  which  expands  it  sideways,  until 
it  fills  the  dovetail  groove,  but  it  has  sometimes  come  out  The  tire 
Is  attached  to  the  rim  by  rivets  with  countersunk  heads,  and  the 
wheel  is  then  fixed  on  its  axle.  The  tire  is  turned  somewhat  conical, 
to  facilitate  Uie  passage  of  the  engine  round  curves — the  diameter  of 
the  outer  wheel  bein^  virtually  increased  by  the  centrifugal  force,  and  that  of  the  inner  wheel  corre- 
spondingly diminished,  whereby  the  curve  is  passed  without  the  resistance  which  would  otherwise  arise 
from  the  mequality  of  the  spaces  passed  over  by  wheels  of  the  same  diameter  fixed  upon  the  same  axle 
The  mils,  moreover,  are  not  set  quite  upright,  but  are  slightly  inclined  inwards,  in  consequence  of  whidi 
the  wheels  must  either  be  coniou  or  slightly  dished,  to  war  fairly  upon  them.  One  benefit  of  indiniog 
the  rails  in  this  way  and  coning  the  tires  is,  that  the  flange  of  the  wheel  is  less  liable  to  bear  against  the 
side  of  the  rail,  and  with  the  same  view  the  flanges  of  all  the  wheels  are  made  with  lar^  fillets  in  the 
comers.  Wheels  have  been  tried  loose  upon  the  axle,  but  they  have  less  stability,  and  are  not  now 
much  used. 

In  all  locomotives,  there  is  a  very  material  loss  of  power  from  the  contraction  of  blast-pipe  necessary 
to  maintain  the  blast ;  at  high  speeds  one  half  of  the  power  of  the  engine  is  lost  by  the  inadequate  area 
of  the  steam  passages,  of  which  the  greatest  loss  is  tnat  arising  from  the  contraction  of  the  blast-pipe. 
Tenders  are  now  made  larger  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  so  many  fuel  and  water  stations.  Tenders 
can  be  put  on  any  number  of  wheels,  so  that  inconvenience  is  not  likely  to  arise  from  their  size  aoil 
weight 

Oranked  axle. — ^The  cranked  axle  is  made  of  wrought-iron,  with  two  cranks  fon^ed  upon  it,  towards  tht 
middle  of  its  length,  at  a  distance  from  each  otlier  answerable  to  the  distance  between  the  cylinders,* 
bosses  are  made  on  the  axle  for  the  wheels  to  be  keyed  upon,  and  there  are  bearings  for  the  support  d 
the  framing.  The  axle  is  usually  forged  in  two  pieces,  which  are  then  welded  together.  Sometimei 
tlie  pieces  for  the  cranks  are  put  on  separately,  but  those  so  made  are  liable  to  g^ve  way.  In  engines 
with  outside  cylinders  the  axles  are  straight,  the  crank-pins  being  inserted  in  the  naves  of  the  wheds. 
The  bearings  to  which  the  connecting-rods  are  attached  are  made  with  very  large  fillets  in  the  c<HTJer% 
60  as  to  strengthen  the  axle  in  that  part,  and  to  obviate  side  play  in  the  connectinf-rod.  In  engines 
which  have  been  in  use  for  some  time,  however,  there  is  generally  a  good  deal  of  end  play  in  the  beir- 
mgs  of  the  axles  themselves,  and  this  slackness  contributes  to  make  the  oedllation  of  the  engine  more 
violent 

Connect iny-rod*. — It  is  very  desirable  that  the  length  of  the  connecting-rod  should  remain  invariaWe, 
in  spite  of  the  wear  of  tlie  brasses,  for  there  is  a  danger  of  the  piston  striking  against  the  cover  cf  the 
cylinder,  if  it  be  shortened,  as  the  clearance  is  left  as  small  as  possible,  in  order  to  ecoDomize  steanL    In 
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lome  engines  the  strap  encircling  the  crank-pin  is  fixed  immoTably  to  the  connecting-rod  by  dovetailed 
keys,  as  shown  in  Fig.  1448,  and  a  bolt  passes  through  the  keys,  rod,  and  strap,  to  prevent  the  dovetail 
kers  from  working  out    The  brass  is  tightened  by  a  gib  and  cutter,  which  is  kept  from  working  loose 


H48. 


1447. 


/^v 


by  threepinchmg  screws,  and  a  cross-pin  or  cutter  mrough  the 

point    Toe  effect  of  this  arrangement  is  to  lengthen  the  rod,  but 

at  the  cross-head  end  of  tlie  rod  the  elongation  is  neutralized,  hj 

making  the  strap  loose,  so  that  in  tightening  the  brass  the  rod  is 

sfaortened  by  an  amount  equal  to  its  elongation  at  the  crank-pin 

end.   The  tightening  here  is  also  effected  by  a  gib  and  cutter, 

which  is  kept  from  working  loose  by  two  pinching  screws  press- 
ing on  the  side  of  the  cutter.    Both  journals  of  the  connecting-rod  g 

are  furnished  with  oil-cups,  having  a  small  tube  in  the  centre, 

with  siphon  wicks.     The  connecting-rod,  represented  in  Figs. 

1448, 1447,  fa  a  thick  flat  bar,  with  its  edges  rounded.  Stephen- 
son's connecting-rod  is  made  at  the  crank  end ;  a  strap  of  round 

iron  passes  over  both  brasses,  and  fa  attached  to  the  T  end  of  the 

connecting-rod  by  means  of  nuts  upon  the  ends  of  the  bent  iron, 

which  fa  made  thickest  in  the  miadle,  to  resfat  the  strain.    Thfa 

pbm  has  the  defect  of  shortening  the  connecting-rod  when  the 

brasses  are  screwed  up,  and  the  brasses  require  to  be  very  strong 

and  heavy.    Hawthorn's  connecting-rod  has  a  strap  at  each  end, 

tightened  by  a  gib  and  cutter ;  but,  to  obviate  the  tendency  to 

shorten  the  rod,  the  pfaton-rod  end  fa  fumfahed  with  a  cutter  for 

tightening  the  brass  outwards.    The  point  of  the  cutter  fa  screwed, 

and  goes  through  a  lug  attached  to  the  gib,  and  fa  tightened  by 

a  nut    It  would  be  preferable  to  attach  the  lug  to  the  cutter  and 

the  screw  to  the  gib,  as  the  projection  of  the  screw,  when  the  cut- 
ter is  fiu-  in,  would  not  then  be  so  great    In  the  engines  on  the 

Rouen  Railway  the  piston-rod  end  of  the  connecting-rod  has  nei- 
ther strap  nor  brass,  but  simply  embraces  the  cross-head,  while 

the  crank  end  is  hollowed  out  to  admit  brasses,  which  are  tight- 

a\ed  by  a  gib  and  cutter.  The  length  of  the  connecting-rod  va- 
ries from  four  times  the  length  of  the  crank  to  seven  times.  The 
loDg  connecting-rod  has  the  advantage  of  diminishing  the  friction  upon  the  slides. 

£eeenirics  and  eeeetUric-rod. — ^The  eccentrics  are  made  of  cast-iron  j  and  when  set  on  the  axle  between 
the  cranks,  they  are  put  on  in  two  pieces  held  together  by  bolts,  as  shown  in  Figs.  1449, 1460 :  but  in 
>traight-axle  en^es  they  are  cast  in  a  piece,  and  are  secured  on  the  shaft  by  means  of  a  key.  The 
eccentric,  when  m  two  pieces,  is  retained  at  its  proper  angle  on  the  shaft  by  a  pinching  screw,  which  fa 
provided  with  a  jam-nut  to  prevent  it  from  worKing  loose.  A  piece  fa  left  out  of  the  eccentric  in  cast- 
ing it,  to  allow  of  the  screw  helns;  inserted,  and  the  void  fa  afterwards  filled  by  inserting  a  dovetailed 
piece  of  metaL  Stephenson  and  Hawthorn  leave  holes  in  their  eccentrics  on  each  side  of  the  central 
arm,  and  they  apply  pinchin£^  screws  in  each  of  these  holes.  The  screws  sometimes  slacken  and  allow 
the  eccentric  to  shift,  unless  mey  are  provided  with  jam-nuts.  In  the  Rouen  engines  with  straight  axles, 
the  four  eccentrics  are  cast  in  one  piece. 

Eccentric  straps  are  best  made  of  wrought-iron,  as  inconveni- 
ence arises  from  the  frequent  breakage  of  brass  ones.  When 
made  of  malleable  iron,  one-half  of  the  strap  fa  forged  with  the 
rod,  the  other  half  being  secured  to  it  by  bolts,  nuts,  and  jam- 
onts.  Pieces  of  brass  are  in  some  cases  pinned  within  the  mal- 
leable iron  hoop,  but  it  appears  to  be  preferable  to  put  brasses 
within  the  strapto  encircle  the  eccentric,  as  In  the  case  of  any 
other  bearing,  when  brass  straps  are  used,  the  lugs  have  gen- 
erally nuts  on  both  sides,  so  that  the  length  of  the  eccentric-rod 
may  be  adjusted ;  but  it  fa  better  for  the  lugs  of  the  hoops  to  abut 
Against  the  necks  of  the  screws,  and  if  any  adjustment  fa  neces- 
sary fitmi  the  wear  of  the  strap,  washers  can  be  interposed.  In 
some  engines  the  adjustment  is  effected  by  screwing  the  valve- 
rod,  and  the  cross-head  through  which  it  passes  has  a  nut  on  either  side  of  it  by  which  its  position  upon 
the  valve-rod  is  determined.  The  forks  of  the  eccentric-rod  are  steeL  The  length  of  the  eccentric-rod 
u  the  dfatance  between  the  centre  of  the  crank  axle  and  the  centre  of  the  valve-shaft 

Fa/tfe  motions. — In  locomotives  the  eccentrics  are  now  always  fixed  upon  the  axle,  and  two  are  used, 
one  for  the  forward,  the  other  for  the  backward  motion :  the  loose  pulleys  have  been  given  up  on  ac- 
count of  their  liability  to  get  out  of  order  from  the  shocks  to  which  they  were  subjected  by  sudden 
chan^  of  direction  when  worked  at  a  quick  speed.  The  arrangement  whereby  the  motion  of  the  ec- 
centnc  fa  transmitted  to  the  valve,  fa  either  direct  or  indirect  In  cases  of  indirect  attachment  the 
motion  is  given  through  the  intervention  of  levers,  and  there  fa  some  variety  in  the  arrangements  by 
which  the  reversing  fa  accomplfahed.  Alcard  and  Buddicome  use  a  pair  of  eccentrics  at  the  end  of  the 
axle,  which  is  straight ;  the  reversing  shaft  fa  placed  below  the  level  of  the  piston-rod,  and  to  a  lever 
keyed  upon  it  are  attached  links  of  unequal  length,  connected  at  their  upper  extremities  with  tlie  ends 
of  the  eccentric-rods,  one  of  which  fa  above  and  one  below  the  studs  on  the  lever  of  the  valve-shaft,  so 
that  the  upper  eccentric-rod,  being  in  geer,  gives  the  forward  motion,  and  the  lower  gives  the  backward 
motion.  In  other  engines,  forks  are  situated  above  and  below  the  stud  of  the  eccentric  levers ;  the  for- 
ward eccentric-rod  is  lifted  up  out  of  geer  by  a  link  depending  from  the  lever  on  the  reversing  shaft, 
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and  by  tiie  same  movement  tlie  backing  eccentric  is  lifted  into  geer  by  a  longer  link  connecting  it  to  t 
lever,  not  upon  the  reversing  shaft,  but  upon  a  shaft  below  it.  Stephenson  and  Hawthorn  have  both 
used  a  simimr  arrangement,  but  admitting  of  the  eccentric-rods  being  both  under  the  studs  of  the  lever 
on  the  valve-shaftj  so  that  there  is  no  danger,  in  the  event  of  a  disengaged  rod  falling  down,  or  of  any 
part  of  the  geering  being  bent  or  twisted  by  both  rods  being  in  geer  at  the  same  time.  The  motion  of 
the  eccentrics  is  now  frequently  transmitted  directly  to  the  valves.  In  Pauwel's  arranffepient  of  valve 
♦jeering,  tlie  valve  works  on  the  side  of  the  cylinder,  and  the  valve-rod  is  prolonged  in  the  form  of  a 
deep  fkt  blade  of  a  lozenge  section,  on  each  side  of  which  a  stud  is  fixed, — one  being  intended  for  the 
notch  of  the  forward  eccentric-rod,  and  the  other  for  that  of  the  reversing  eccentric  Above  them  is 
fixed  the  reversing  shaft,  from  a  lever  on  which  depend  two  links  of  unequal  length,  which  are  jointea 
to  the  ends  of  the  eccentric-rods.  By  working  this  lever  up  or  down,  the  eccentric-rods  will  be  alter 
natcly  engaged  and  disengaged,  and  will  communicate  their  respective  motions  to  the  valve ;  or  if  the 
lever  be  kept  in  its  mid  position,  botli  eccentrics  will  be  out  of  geer,  and  the  valve  of  course  will  remain 
stationary.  Pauwel's  engines  are  difficult  to  work,  and  are  subject  to  shocks  from  going  suddenly  into 
geer :  tins  arises  from  the  whole  weight  of  levers  and  rods  being  on  the  front  of  the  reversing  shaft,  but 
the  evil  might  be  remedied  by  attaching  a  counterbalance  to  the  shaft  Valves  situated  upon  the  sides 
of  the  cylinders  are  in  many  cases  more  easily  connected  with  the  eccentric,  but  they  reqmre  springs  to 
keep  them  up  to  the  face,  so  that  it  appears  preferable  to  make  the  faces  of  the  two  cylinders  inclined 
to  one  another  rather  than  upright,  if  valves  on  the  sides  of  the  cylinders  are  preferred  Stephenson's 
link  motion  is  the  most  elegant,  and  one  of  the  most  eligible  modes  of  connecting  the  valve  with  the 
eccentric  yet  introduced.  The  nature  of  this  arrangement  will  be  made  plain  by  a  reference  to  Fig. 
1451,  where  «  is  the  valve-rod.  which  is  attached  by  a  pin  to  an  open  curved  link  connected  at  the  qm 


end  witli  the  driving  eccentric-rod  d,  and  at  the  other  with  the 'backing  eccentric-rod  d\  The  link  with 
the  eccentric  rods  is  capable  of  being  moved  up  or  down  by  the  rod  /  and  bell  crank  /",  situated  on 
the  sliaft  ffy  while  the  valve-rod  remains  in  the  same  horizontal  plane.  It  is  very  clear  that  each  end  of 
the  link  must  acquire  the  motion  of  the  eccentric-rod  in  connection  with  it,  whatever  course  the  central 
part  of  the  link  may  pursue,  and  the  valve-rod  will  partake  most  of  the  motion  of  the  eccentric-rod  that 
IS  nearest  to  it  When  the  link  is  lowered  down,  tne  valve-rod  will  acauire  the  motion  of  the  upper 
eccentric-rod,  which  is  that  proper  for  goin^  ahead ;  when  raised  up,  tlie  valve-rod  will  acquire  the 
motion  of  the  reversing  eccentnc,  while  in  3ie  central  position  the  valve-rod  will  have  no  motion,  or 
almost  none.  The  link  motion  therefore  obviates  the  necessity  of  throwing  the  eccentric-rod  out  of 
geer ;  it  also  enables  the  engine  to  be  worked  to  a  certain  extent  expansively,  though  as  a  contrivance 
for  working  expansively,  we  cannot  hold  it  as  deserving  of  much  commendation.  The  dead  point  of  the 
link  motion  is  where  the  Ime  of  the  valve-rod  bisects  the  angle  formed  by  the  eccentric  rods.  The 
maximum  forward  motion  is  when  the  rods  are  as  figured,  and  the  maximum  backward  motion  when 
the  rods  d  and  d'  are  in  the  position  A"  and  h'.  The  best  forms  of  the  link  motions  have  side  studs,  to 
which  tlie  ecrentric-rods  are  connected,  and  these  are  phiced  so  that  at  the  greatest  throw,  whether 


Dnckward  or  forward,  the  valve-rod  and  eccentric-rod  are  in  the  same  straight  lino,  and  the  valve  re» 
ceives  tlie  full  throw  of  the  eccentric  A  counter-weight  is  also  attached  to  the  shaft  to  balance  the 
weight  of  the  link  and  rods.  The  second  eccentric  and  eccentric-rod  of  the  link  motion  might,  it  appears 
to  us,  be  beneficially  dispensed  with  by  placing  the  sliaft  g  in  the  plane  of  the  valve -rod,  and  attaching 
a  pin  to  the  centre  of  the  link,  which  would  work  in  the  eye  of  the  horizontal  arm  of  the  lever/.  Thii 
lever  would  in  such  case  require  to  be  made  much  stronger  than  at  present,  as  it  would  haveto  with 
stand  the  tlirust  of  the  eccentric,  and  the  link  would  then  vu^ually  be  a  double-ended  lever  with  a 
movable  centre.  Where  more  convenient,  the  pin  in  the  centre  of  the  link  miglit  be  moved  in  vertical 
or  curved  guides,  instead  of  being  attached  to  tlie  lev»»r/.    Tlie  act  of  raising  the  Unk,  and  with  it  the 
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eccentric-rod,  would  in  effect  alter  the  position  of  the  eccentric  on  the  shaft,  and  if  the  eccentric-ro<' 
were  properly  proportioned  in  length,  would  make  the  lead  right  on  the  reversing  side. 

The  movement  for  working  the  valves  is  in  some  cases  derived  from  the  connecting-rod,  as  in  the 
irrangement  known  as  Melling's  motion,  represented  in  Fig.  1452,  where  the  valve-rod  is  attached  by 
suitable  connections  to  a  pin  in  the  connecting-rod. 

A  somewhat  similar  mode  of  working  the  valve  has  been  employed  by  Hawthorn,  of  Newcastle, 
which  admits  of  expansive  action,  and  wWch  is  represented  in  Fig.  1452a.  The  pin  in  the  connecting-rod 
works  in  a  link,  to  which  arms  are  attached  at  right  angles.  The  extremity  of  the  lower  of  these  arms 
is  connected  by  a  link  and  lever  to  a  shaft,  which  is  worked  by  the  reversing  handle,  while  the  upj^er 
tnn  19  attached  to  a  lever  upon  the  valve-shaft  Upon  this  shaft  there  is  a  double-ended  lever,  with 
either  end  of  which  a  rod,  in  communication  with  the  valve,  geers,  according  as  a  forward  or  reverse 
motion  is  wanted.  This  valve-link  is  connected  by  a  link  with  the  starting-shaft  The  central  slot  in 
he  link  permits  the  free  end  movement  of  the  pin  on  the  connecting-rod,  while  the  lateral  movement  is 
commnmcated  to  the  link,  and  made  avaikble  for  working  the  valve  levers.  To  reverse  the  engine,  the 
indinatioa  of  the  link  must  be  altered,  and  the  fork  in  geer  must  be  changed  to  the  other  end  of  the 
lever,  which  is  done  by  the  same  handle :  the  lead  is  regulated  by  tlie  degree  of  inclination  of  the  par- 
allelogram, which  might  be  changed  by  lengthening  the  lever  on  the  reversing-shaft  connected  with  the 
lower  arm  of  the  lin^  or  by  shifting  it  round  on  the  shaft  so  as  to  throw  the  lower  arm  towards  the 
cvlinder.  There  is  much  complication  in  this  arrangement ;  the  parts,  too,  require  to  be  large,  and  tha 
plan  has  not  been  received  with  much  &vor,  although  good  results  have  been  obtained. 


Variable  expansive  action  has  recently  been  extensively  introduced  in  locomotives,  and  the  whole  of 
the  various  expedients  for  its  accomplishment  operate  eitJier  by  altering  the  travel  of  the  valve,  or  by 
the  inbx)duction  of  superposed  valves.  The  first  mode  is  that  adopted  by  Stephenson  and  Cabrey,  and 
the  second  is  principaily  used  by  Mayer  and  Gonzenbach.  In  the  first  the  effect  is  to  uncover  the  steam 
ports  less,  and  re-snut  them  sooner ;  to  hurry  the  eduction,  and  to  compress  the  steam  shut  within  the 
cylinder:  from  tbe  early  closing  of  the  eduction,  the  advantages  due  to  expansion  are  partly  sacrificed, 
for  the  steam  escapes  before  it  nas  done  all  its  work,  and  power  is  lost  in  the  compression  of  vapor. 
The  second  class  of  expansion  contfivances  is  not  chargeable  with  these  defects.  It  aomits  of  the  steam 
being  cut  off  at  any  part  of  the  stroke,  without  any  derangement  of  the  valve  motion,  but  there  is  greater 
complication  in  tbe  apparatus.  In  the  class  with  variable  throw,  the  cutting  off  is  the  result  of  a  vir- 
toal  contraction  of  the  ports,  which  wire-draws  the  steam,  increasing  the  speed  of  the  entering  steam, 
and  making  the  pressure  in  the  cylinder  less  than  in  the  passages.  In  Cabrey's  expansion  geer,  the 
fault  is,  that  for  certain  degrees  of  travel,  and  when  there  is  much  cover  on  the  valve,  it  may  liappen 
that  instead  of  openin|f  the  port  before  the  end  of  the  stroke,  the  valve  may  not  have  uncovered  the 
Bteana  port  when  the  piston  is  about  to  begin  the  return  stroke.  This  evil  results  from  the  invariable 
position  of  the  eccentrics  on  the  shaft,  and  the  unmobility  of  the  centre  of  tlie  valve  lever.  Stephenson 
gtis  rid  of  the  defects  of  Cabrey's  system  in  regard  to  cnanging  the  lead  of  the  eccentric,  by  rendering 
movable  the  centre  of  oscillation  of  the  valve  lever,  as  the  link  may  be  considered,  whereby  he  vir- 
tually turns  round  the  eccentric  on  the  axle.  Mayer's  geer  has  given  very  good  results,  and  is  free  from 
the  defects  of  Cabrey's  and  Stephenson's.  Whatever  be  the  degree  of  expansion,  it  presents  the  same 
area  of  steam  port ;  the  eduction  is  not  unduly  hurried,  tlie  linear  lead  is  unvarying,  and  the  compres- 
sion of  the  steam  before  the  piston  b  but  small,  and  is  not  liable  to  increase,  llie  wheel  and  chain 
geering,  however,  used  in  working  it,  are  very  troublesome,  and  liable  to  get  out  of  order,  and  the  valves 
nave  a  gjeat  deal  of  friction.  Gonzenbach's  has  less  friction  than  Mayer's,  and  gives  equally  good 
nesnlta 

Mow  to  9ei  the  valves  of  locomotives. — When  the  cylinder  is  horizontal  the  crank  is  horizontal  at  the 
ends  of  the  stroke ;  but  it  is  not  vertical  when  the  piston  is  at  the  middle  of  its  stroke,  owing  to  the 
deviation  from  parallelism  introduced  from  the  connecting-rod  being  compelled  to  move  at  one  of  its 
extremities  in  a  straight  line.  When  the  piston  is  at  the  end  of  the  bottom  stroke,  and  is  gradually 
advanced  towards  the  middle  of  tlie  stroke,  the  end  of  the  connecting-rod  is  carried  round  by  the  crank 
in  a  curve  opposed  to  that  which  it  would  naturally  describe  round  the  cross-head  as  centre ;  but  wher 
the  piston  has  approached  the  end  of  the  top  stroke,  tlie  curvature  of  the  path  in  which  the  end  of  the 
connecting-rod  is  moved  by  the  crank  is  in  the  same  direction  as  that  of  the  circle  which  it  would  de- 
scribe  round  the  cross-head,  and  these  curves  would  coincide  if  the  connecting-rod  were  equal  in  length 
to  the  crank :  it  will  be  easily  seen,  therefore,  that  at  the  top  stroke  the  piston-rod  requires  but  a  small 
movement  to  enable  the  end  of  the  connecting-rod  to  traverse  a  large  portion  of  tlie  circle  of  the  crank, 
while  at  the  bottom  stroke  the  piston  has  to  travel  farther  to  allow  of  an  equal  arc  bemg  described  by 
the  crank.  From  these  considerations  it  follows,  that  the  motion  of  the  crank  being  nearly  uniform, 
there  mnst  be  considerable  inequalities  in  the  speed  of  the  piston ;  and  more  than  a  ^If  circle  will  be 
d«*scribed  by  the  crank  during  the  top  half  of  the  stroke,  and  less  than  a  half  cu-cle  in  the  bottom  half 
if  tlie  stroke.     The  length  of  the  connecting-rod  b  the  distance  from  the  cross-head  at  half  stroke  to  tlio 
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sentrc  of  the  shaft ;  and  it  is  clear,  therefore,  that  at  mid-stroko  the  crank  cannot  be  vertical  The  mo 
tion  of  the  valve  partakes  of  the  same  species  of  irregularity ;  but  as  the  eccentric-rod  is  much  lonjjei 
in  proportion  to  the  radius  of  the  ecccntnc  than  the  connecting-rod,  that  inequality  only  may  be  noted 
which  arises  from  the  relation  between  the  circumference  of  a  circle  and  its  diameter.  The  iiregulariti 
Arising  from  the  angle  of  the  connecting-rod  also  affects  the  valve,  but  not  to  an  injurious  extcut  in  ordi- 
nary cases.  In  Fig.  1453  we  have  sliown  the  direct  connection,  as  used  in  some  of  Stephenson's  loco- 
motives, A  E  B  F  representing  the  crank  circle,  and  the  inner  circle  that  of  the  eccentric  Supposing, 
now,  that  the  total  length  of  the  valve  face  were  equal  to  the  distance  between  the  extreme  eoges  o( 
the  steam  ports  tlie  valve  would  be  without  lap  ;  and  leaving  the  question  of  lead  out  of  ooiKideration 
for  the  present,  that  is,  supposing  that  the  steam  were  admitted  exactly  at  the  ends  of  the  stroke,  the 
eccentric  would  be  fastened  upon  the  shaft  at  right  angles  to  the  crank ;  in  other  words,  the  small  crank 
which  constitutes  the  eccentric  would  be  at  right  angles  to  the  large  crank,  which  is  attached  to  the 
piston-rod.  In  this  way  the  valve  would  be  in  the  middle  of  its  stroke  when  the  piston  was  at  either 
end  of  its  stroke,  so  as  to  close  both  the  steam  and  eduction  passages,  and  to  be  reaay  with  the  slightest 

Cible  advance,  to  open  both  for  the  return  stroke  of  the  pistoa  It  has  been  found  advantageous, 
ever,  to  make  the  valve  face  longer  than  the  distance  between  the  extreme  edges  of  the  steam  ports, 
so  tliat  when  it  is  in  the  middle  of  its  stroke,  it  projects  or  overlap  the  ports  at  both  ends ;  and  oence 
it  requires  to  move  through  a  space  equal  to  the  overlap  before  it  is  in  a  condition  to  open  the  steam 
port  for  the  return  stroke  of  the  piston.  To  effect  this,  it  is  only  necessary  to  move  the  eccentric  for- 
ward in  its  path,  until,  at  the  end  of  the  stroke  of  the  piston,  the  valve  is  on  the  edge  of  the  steam  port, 
ready,  as  before,  upon  the  slightest  farther  advance,  to  admit  the  steam  to  the  cyUnder.  Now,  as  the 
valve  is  thus  required  to  move  through  a  part  of  its  travel  or  throw  equal  to  the  overlap  at  each  end, 
and  as  the  throw  is  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  circle  which  the  eccentric  describes,  it  follows  that,  to 
give  the  requisite  advance,  that  distance  must  be  measured  upon  the  diameter  of  the  circle,  and  the  cor 
responding  position  of  the  centre  of  the  eccentric  is  that  of  which  we  are  in  search. 


On  the  remote  side  of  the  centre  of  the  crank-shaft,  and  on  the  line  of  centres,  mark  off  DC,  the 
amount  of  overlap  at  each  end  of  the  valve,  and  draw  a  line  parallel  to  E  F,  the  vertical  centre  line  of 
the  crank-sliaft ;  the  arc  of  the  eccentric  drcle  intercepted  between  these  parallel  lines  is  that  through 
which  the  eccentric  must  move,  in  order  to  draw  the  valve  through  a  portion  of  its  stroke  equal  to  the 
overlap  D  C ;  and  the  point  in  which  the  line  intersects  the  circle  of  tlie  eccentric  is,  therefore,  the  posi- 
tion which  the  centre  of  the  eccentric  should  occupy  when  the  piston  is  at  the  end  of  its  down-stroke, 
and  on  the  very  point  of  beginning  its  up-stroke.  In  practice,  nowever,  the  valve  is  not  so  set  as  to 
open  simultineously  with  the  commencement  of  the  stroke  of  the  piston,  but  is  set  so  that  the  steam 
commences  to  flow  "into  the  cylinder  a  very  little  before  the  bednning  of  the  stroke ;  and  hence,  when 
the  pu»ton  actually  coBMnences  its  stroke,  the  valve  has  alrea^  partially  opened  the  port  To  make 
this  adjustment,  an  additional  advance  must  be  given  to  the  valve,  and  of  course  in  the  same  direction; 
and  the  amount  of  leady  or  opening,  which  the  port  has  at  the  commencement  of  the  stroke  of  the  piston, 
must  be  added  to  the  lap,  their  sum  from  C  to  D  being  treated  the  same  in  every  respect  as  if  the 
whole  were  lap  ;  and  so,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  we  may  treat  it 

Let  us  suppose  now  that  it  was  required  to  find  the  length  that  the  eccentric-rod  should  be :— Phioe 
the  crank  horizontal,  so  that  it  may  have  the  piston  at  the  bottom  of  its  stroke ;  bring  round  the  eccen- 
tric to  the  corresponding  position  which  we  find  it  should  occupy,  and  measure  the  distance  from  that 
point  to  the  centre  of  the  joint  by  which  the  eccentric-rod  is  to  be  attached  to  the  valve-rod ;  this  vill 
be  the  length  of  the  eocentric-roi  When  the  length  of  the  eccentric-rod  is  known,  either  the  vulve  or 
eccentric  may  be  put  in  its  proper  place,  if  one  of  them  be  already  set:  thus,  if  the  valve  be  set,  as  in 
the  drawing,  and  the  eccentric-rod  coimected  also  with  the  eccentric,  it  will  bring  the  latter  into  its 
place,  where  it  may  be  fixed ;  but  if  the  valve  could  not  be  conveniently  set,  it  would  then  be  necessarr 
to  take  the  following  method,  which  requires  the  knowledge  of  the  amount  of  lap,  and  the  length  of  the 
eccentric-rod.  Find,  as  before,  the  position  of  the  eccentric,  attach  the  rod,  and  the  valve  must  owne 
into  connection  in  the  proper  position.  In  practice,  the  most  convenient  method  of  finding  the  positioo 
of  the  eccentric  with  a  given  lap  is  to  draw  a  circle,  such  as  H  K,  representing  the  crank-shaft,  upon  a 
board  or  a  piece  of  sheet-iron,  and  another  equal  to  the  circle  of  the  eccentric,  and  draw  two  diameters 
perpendicular  to  each  other ;  mark  off  from  the  centre  of  the  crank-shaft,  and  upon  one  diameter,  the 
amount  of  lap  C  D ;  through  this  point  draw  a  line  parallel  to  E  F,  the  other  diameter ;  tlie  points  in 
which  this  line  cuts  the  circle  of  the  eccentric  are  the  positions  of  the  forward  and  backward  eccentrics, 
rhrough  these  points,  and  from  the  centre  of  the  crank-shaft,  draw  lines  C  M,  0  N,  which  will  intersect 
the  circumference  of  the  crank-shaft ;  upon  tin;*  circumference  measure  with  a  pair  of  compasses  the 
chord  of  the  arc  intercepted  between  either  point  of  intersection  and  that  of  the  vertical  diameter  EF, 
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ind  the  lines  of  diameters  being  first  drawn  upon  the  shaft  itself,  then,  by  transferring  with  the  com* 
passes  the  distance  found  upon  the  diagram,  the  proper  position  of  the  eccentric  at  the  end  of  the  stroke 
of  the  piston  is  at  once  determmed ;  and  this  bemg  marked  upon  the  shaft,  the  eccentric  can  at  any 
time  be  set,  by  bringing  it  round  to  that  mark.  I^fore  leaving  this  figure  we  may  remark,  that  as  tlie 
ralve  in  StepnensoiTs  locomotives  of  this  kind  is  on  the  side  of  the  cylmder,  the  cylinder  face  should  be 
towards  us  in  the  drawing.  As  this  arrangement,  however,  would  have  iifforded  a  less  easy  explana- 
tioD,  we  have  adopted  the  present  one.  It  will  also  be  observed  that  the  crank-shaft  and  cylinder  are 
too  close,  and  are  not  in  a  line  with  each  other ;  but  this,  while  it  could  not  be  easily  avoided,  is  at  the 
flame  tune  of  no  importance  in  considering  the  re5|)ective  motions  of  the  piston  and  valve,  crank  and 
eocentric,  which  are  shown  in  their  true  relative  positions.  The  crank  is  upon  the  centre,  and  the  piston, 
consequently,  at  the  end  of  the  bottom  stroke ;  the  eccentric  and  valve  being  put  in  advance  of  the 
piston  by  the  lap,  have  shut  off  the  steam  before  the  end  of  the  stroke,  and  have  also  opened  the  educ- 
tion in  readiness  for  the  up-stroke ;  whereas,  without  lap,  the  valve  would  shut  off  the  steam  at  one  end 
sod  open  the  eduction  at  the  other,  simultaneously  with  tlie  terminatioQ  of  the  stroke  of  the  piston. 


In  Fig.  1464  we  have  a  different  kind  of  valve  peering,  there  being  levers,  which  reverse  the  direction 
of  the  motion ;  that  is,  while  the  eccentric-rod  and  lever  are  moving  in  one  direction,  the  valve-rod  and 
lever,  being  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  weigh-bar  shaft,  are  moving  in  the  opposite  direction.  In  the 
former  case  there  were  no  levers,  and  therefore  no  reversal  of  the  motion.  Hence,  in  order  to  give  the 
valve  the  same  motion  as  before,  in  relation  to  the  crank,  it  is  necessary  to  throw  the  eccentric  to  the 
opposite  side  of  the  crank-shaft,  so  that  its  motion  may  be  in  the  reverse  direction,  to  compensate  for 
the  reversing  action  of  the  levers.  For  whereas,  when  upon  one  side  of  the  shaft  they  caused  the  valve 
to  move  in  the  same  direction  as  themselves  by  means  of  the  eccentric-rods,  now  that  the  levers  are 
iotroduoed,  the  eccentrics  must  themselves  move  in  an  opposite  direction,  to  give  the  valves  the  same 
motion  as  heretofore.  And  this  can  only  be  done  by  putting  the  eccentrics  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
crank  centre,  round  which  they  move,  and,  of  course,  in  an  opposite  direction. 


Fig.  1456  is  intended  to  illustrate  the  valve  connection  of  the  common  locomotive,  in  which  the  mo 
^aa  of  the  eccentric  is  communicated  through  levers  to  the  valve,  and  generally  with  an  increase  of 
throw.  In  this  figure  we  have  the  cylinder  face,  with  the  valve  upon  it,  at  one  end  of  its  travel 
Measore  off  the  length  of  the  valve  throw,  from  the  end  of  the  valve  face,  in  the  direction  of  its  travel 
The  throtv  of  the  valve  may  best  be  found  b^  adding  the  lap  to  tlie  breadth  of  the  steam-port,  and  dou- 
bling their  sum.  If  there  were  no  levers  intervening  between  the  valve  and  eccentric,  the  line  thus 
measured,  which  is  the  throw  of  the  valve,  would  be  the  diameter  also  of  the  circle  described  by  the 
eeatre  of  the  eccentric  pulley;  but  the  use  of  levers  interferes  with  this  proportion  unless  the  levers  be 
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made  of  equal  length.  The  effect  of  lexers  of  unequal  length,  in  makmg  a  proportional  ineqiuilitT  be- 
tween the  t)in)w  of  the  valve  and  of  the  eccentric,  will  be  r^dilj  seen  by  reference  to  a  diagram.  From 
the  centre  A  of  the  diameter,  representing  the  throw  of  the  valve,  draw  a  line  perpendicular  to  the 
valve  face ;  and  from  the  same  point  measure  ofi^  upon  that  line,  the  length  of  the  lever  A  B,  which  is 
to  be  attached  to  the  valve-rod,  and  which,  for  distinction,  we  shall  caU  the  valve  lever.  From  the 
point  B  thus  found  as  a  centre  with  the  radius  B  A,  describe  a  portion  of  a  circle  intersecting  perpendic- 
ulai-s  drawn  from  C  and  D,  the  extremities  of  the  line  which  represents  the  throw  of  the  valve;  from 
those  points  in  the  circumference  of  the  circle  produce  lines  through  the  centre  B.  On  either  side  of  tbc 
centre  line  A  E,  and  at  a  distance  from  it  equal  to  the  radius  of  the  eccentric,  draw  a  parallel  lioe. 
From  B  as  a  centre,  with  the  distance  from  the  centre  B  to  the  points  H  E, — ^in  which  the  parallels  in- 
tersect the  produced  lines  of  the  lever,  as  radius,— describe  an  arc  of  a  circle ;  the  radius  of  this  dude  ii 
the  length  which  the  eccentric  lever  must  be,  in  order  to  give  the  requisite  throw  to  the  valva  It  will 
be  evident  from  the  inspection  of  this  diagram,  that  if  it  to  desured  to  give  a  smaller  throw  to  the  vnlre 
than  that  of  the  eccentric,  it  is  necessary  to  make  the  valve  lever  shorter  than  the  eccentric  lever;  and 
if  it  were  desired  to  make  the  valve  throw  greater  than  the  eccentric  throw,  it  is  indispensable  that  the 
valve  lever  should  be  made  proportionally  tonger  than  the  eccentric  lever.  If,  for  example,  the  throw 
of  the  valve  is  to  be  made  twice  the  throw  of  me  eccentric,  then  this  can  only  be  accomplished  by  mak- 
ing the  valve  lever  twice  the  lengUi  of  the  eccentric  lever.  Hence  the  relations  between  these  quaih 
titles  are  expressed  by  simple  proportion ;  and  any  three  being  given,  we  can  readily  find  tlie  remain- 
ing one.  For  the  sake  of  clearness,  we  shall  state  the  various  forms  which  the  proportion  will  assume. 
First — Given  the  throw  of  the  valve,  the  throw  of  the  eccentric,  and  the  length  of  the  lever  attached 
to  the  valve-rod,  to  find  the  length  of  the  eccentric  lever ;  we  have  then  the  proportion : — 

Hule. — As  the  throw  of  the  Valve  is  to  the  throw  of  the  eccentric,  so  is  the  length  of  the  valve  lever 
to  the  length  of  the  eccentric  lever. 

If  we  represent  the  throw  of  the  valve  by  T,  that  of  the  eccentric  by  if,  tiie  valve  lever  by  L,  and  the 
eccentric  lever  bv  /,  we  will  have  the  proportion  in  a  condensed  algebraic  form,  thus, — ^T  :  < : :  L :  /;  or 
taking  the  actual  dimensions  in  inches  of  the  engine  before  us,  4'5  :  8  : :  9  :  6. 

Secondly. — Given  the  throw  of  the  valve,  the  throw  of  the  eccentric,  and  the  lengtb  of  the  eccentric 
lever,  to  fiud  the  length  of  the  valve  lever.    Then, 

Rule. — As  the  throw  of  the  eccentric  is  to  the  throw  of  the  valve,  so  is  the  length  of  the  eccentric 
lever  to  the  length  of  the  valve  lever ; 

Or,  algebraically,  <  :  T  : :  /  :  L ;  or,  as  before,  in  actual  dimensions,  8  :  4*5  : :  6  :  9. 

Tliirdly. — Given  tlie  throw  of  the  valve  and  the  lengths  of  the  levers,  to  find  the  throw  of  the  ec- 
centric 
Jlule. — As  the  valve  lever  is  to  the  eccentric  lever,  so  is  the  valve  throw  to  the  eccentric  throw; 

Or  thus,  L  :  /  : :  T  :  ^,  or,  9  :  6  : :  4-5  :  8. 
Fourthly. — Given  the  eccentric  lever,  the  valve  lever,  and  the  eccentric  throw,  to  find  the  valve  throw. 
Evle. — As  the  eccentric  lever  is  to  the  valve  lever,  so  is  the  eccentric  throw  to  the  valve  throw; 
Or,/:L::/:T;  or,  6  :  9  : :  8  :  4-5. 

We  formerly  explained  how  the  reversing  action  of  the  levers  rendered  it  necessary  to  set  the  eccentric 
on  that  side  of  tlie  crank-shaft  centre  nearest  to  the  cylinder ;  whei-eas,  in  the  case  of  the  direct  valve 
connection,  it  was  set  on  the  side  remote  from  the  cylinder.  Having  now  found  the  means  of  ascertain- 
ing the  lengths  of  the  levers  to  be  employed  with  a  given  throw  of  valve  and  eccentric,  the  next  st^ 
necessary  is  to  determine  the  true  position  of  the  eccentric  upon  the  shaft,  m  reference  to  the  crank. 

Place  the  crank-pin  in  the  dead  point  nearest  the  cylinder ;  that  is,  place  the  centres  of  the  crank- 
shaft and  crank  pin  in  a  line  with  the  centre  line  of  the  piston-rod.  Upon  this  line  of  centi'es  A  G,  raise 
a  perpendicular  L  M,  through  the  point  F.  From  F  draw  a  circle,  the  diameter  of  which  is  equal  to  the 
throw  of  the  eccentric,  and  another  equal  to  the  cranked  axle.  If  the  levers  are  equal,  mark  off  from 
F,  upon  the  line  of  centres  and  on  the  cylinder  side,  the  amount  of  lap,  and  draw  a  Ime  parallel  to  L  M, 
cutting  the  eccentric  circle  in  the  points  N  0.  From  F  draw  lines  through  N  and  O  to  the  circumference 
of  the  cranked  axle.  The  points  N"  and  0  are  the  positions  of  the  centres  of  the  eccentric  pulleys  for 
the  forward  and  backward  geer,  only  one  of  which  is  necessary  for  ^ing  one  way.  In  practice  it  is 
ronvenient  to  make  marks  at  P  R,  as  the  points  N  and  O  are  inaccessible.  If  there  were  no  lap  upoo 
the  valve,  there  would  be  nothing  to  set  off  from  the  centre  line  L  M,  and  therefore  that  line  would  give 
thepositions  of  the  eccentrics. 

Tne  intersections  of  the  perpendicular  A  G  would  give  the  positions  of  the  eccentrics  on  the  abaft  ii 
the  connecting-rod  were  infinitely  long ;  but  inasmuch  as  the  snortness  of  the  connecting-rod  introduces 
irregularity,  the  true  position  of  the  crank  at  the  middle  of  the  stroke  of  the  piston  must  be  taken. 

If  the  lengths  of  the  levers  be  unequal,  the  throws  of  the  eccentric  and  valve  will  also  be  unequal; 
and  if  the  valve  lever  be  the  longer,  as  in  the  case  we  have  taken,  the  eccentric  throw  is  less  than  the 
valve  throw  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  eccentric  lever  is  less  than  the  valve  lever ;  and  therefore, 
since  the  eccentric  throw  is  thus  less  than  the  valve  throw,  by  reason  of  the  levers,  it  follows  that  the 
lap,  which  we  set  off  from  F,  and  which  is  part  of  the  valve  throw,  must  aUo  be  dimitished  in  the  same 
proportion  as  the  whule  throw,  in  order  to  set  off  the  proper  quantity  from  F.  The  simplest  way  of 
accomplishing  this  U,  by  marking  off  the  lap  from  the  hne  of  centres,  Fig.  1455,  at  the  point  A,  at  the 
same  end  as  we  fonnerlv  marked  off  half  the  valve  throw.  -  This  dbtance  will  be  from  A  to  the  edgth 
of  the  port,  that  being  the  overlap ;  then  from  the  edge  of  the  port  draw  a  parallel  to  A  G ;  and  frcia 
the  point  in  which  this  parallel  cuts  the  arc  of  tho  longer  l,jver,  draw  a  line  through  the  centre  B.  and 
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prodooe  it  till  it  cuts  the  arc  K  H ;  the  perpendicular  from  this  point  to  the  line  E  A  is  the  reduced 
amount  of  lap,  which  is  to  be  set  off  from  the  point  F. 

Another  useful  problem  is  the  method  of  finding  the  length  of  the  eccentric-rod,  the  positions  of  the 
cnok-shafl,  and  the  weigh-bar  shaft,  and  the  length  of  the  eccentric  lever  being  givea  From  the  centre 
of  the  weigh-bar  shaft,  with  the  length  of  the  eccentric  lever  as  radius,  describe  an  arc ;  draw  a  t^igent 
from  this  to  the  centre  of  the  crank-shaft ;  from  the  centre  of  the  wei^h-bar  shaft  drop  a  perpendicular 
to  the  tangential  line ;  the  distance  from  the  point  of  intersection  to  the  centre  of  the  crank-shaft  is  the 
length  of  the  eccentric-rod,  and  the  perpendicular  is  the  line  of  the  eccentric  lever,  when  the  valve  levei 
is  perpendicjlar  to  the  line  of  the  valve-rod:  this  gives,  therefore,  the  positions  in  which  these  levers 
must  be  keyed  upon  the  weigh-bar  shaft 

In  Fi^.  1455  the  mid-line  of  the  eccentric-rod  was  the  same  as  the  line  of  the  piston-rod ;  but  in  Fig. 
1454  it  IS  thrown  down  below  that  of  the  piston-rod,  forming  an  angle  with  it,  the  vertex  of  which  is  the 
centre  of  the  crank-shaft  In  this  case  the  centres  of  the  eccentric  pulleys  must,  consequently,  be  moved 
downwards  as  many  degrees  as  the  central  line.  In  order  to  facihtate  this  adjustment^  we  may  briefly 
explain,  that  every  circle  is  supposed  to  have  its  circumference  divided  into  860  eaual  parts,  called 
degrees ;  and  if  two  diameters  oe  drawn  in  it  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  they  wHl  divide  the  circum- 
ference into  four  equal  parts,  each  of  which  contains  90  degrees.  This,  therefore,  is  the  means  by  which 
the  angle  is  measured ;  nor  will  it  matter,  although  the  circle  be  of  any  size  whatever,  for  it  is  still 
equally  divided  by  the  two  diameters.  Hence,  if  the  number  of  degrees  contained  in  the  angle  which 
ihe  mid-line  of  the  eccentric-rod  makes  with  the  line  of  the  piston-rod,  be  measured  upon  any  circle 
described  from  the  centre  of  the  crank-shaft,  and  the  an^le  be  laid  down  upon  a  board,  and  if  from  the 
vertex  of  the  angle  a  circle  be  described  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  crank-ahoft^  the  chord  of  the  arc 
of  this  circle  intercepted  between  the  lines  containing  the  angle,  is  the  distance  to  be  transferred  upon 
the  crank-ehaft,  and  through  which  the  eccentric  pulley  must  be  moved  round,  in  order  to  compensate 
for  the  obliquity  of  the  eccentric-rod.  In  the  example.  Fig.  1464,  the  mid-line  of  the  eccentric-rod,  when 
in  geer,  lies  at  an  angle  of  five  degrees  with  the  line  of  the  piston-rod ;  and  in  all  such  cases  this  line  is 
to  be  taken  when  reference  is  made  to  the  valve  motion ;  and  ihe  piston-rod  line  is  to  be  taken  when 
reference  is  made  to  the  motion  of  the  piston.  In  the  case  of  Fig.  1455,  these  lines  were  made  to  coin- 
cide, for  the  sake  of  simplicity. 

MUceUaTUoui  remarks  respecting  locomotives. — ^The  tractive  force  requisite  for  drawing  carriages  over 
well-formed  and  level  common  roads  is  about  1-86  of  the  load,  at  low  speeds.  On  railways,  the  tractive 
force  has  generally  been  rated  at  about  1-800  of  the  load,  or  7^  pounds  per  ton,  at  low  speeds;  but  in 
well-formed  railways  the  tractive  force  is  probably  less  than  this,  to  keep  the  train-moving  slowly.  The 
resistance  of  railway  trains,  however,  increases  rapidly  with  the  speed,  on  account  of  the  resistance  ol 
the  atmosphere ;  and  the  resistance  occasioned  by  the  atmosphere  may  be  taken  at  15  pounds  per  too, 
with  an  ordinary  passenger  train  moving  at  the  rate  of  80  miles  an  hoinr.  The  friction  of  the  engine 
and  the  resistance  of  the  rails  vary  simply  as  the  velocity,  if  the  power  of  the  engine  remains  the  same; 
but  the  resistance  of  the  atmosphere  varies  as  the  square  of  the  velocity,  and  the  power  requisite  for 
overooming  that  resistance  as  the  cube  of  the  veloci^ :  so  that  by  doubling  the  speed  of  a  train,  by  dimin- 

',  the  fnction  is  doubled,  the  atmospheric  resistance  is  made 


J  the  load  without  increasing  the  power,  the  fnction  is  doubled,  the  atmoeph 
fomr  times  greater  than  before,  and  the  power  requisite  to  overcome  that  resistance  eight  times  greater. 
Has  shows  the  extravagance  of  high  speeds,  even  if  the  power  were  as  economically  produced  at  high 
cpeedsi,  which  is  by  no  means  the  cose.  In  moderately  lignt  trains  upwards  of  50  per  cent  of  the  power 
is  expended  in  overcoming  atmospheric  resistance,  in  speeds  of  about  85  miles  per  hour ;  and  the  loss 
will  be  greater  if  the  trains  be  very  light,  and  present  a  large  frontaga 

We  have  already  stated  that  in  low-pressure  condensing  engines  we  evaporation  of  one  cubic  foot  of 
water  from  the  boiler  may  be  taken  to  represent  a  horse  power.    In  hi^h-pressure  engines,  working 
without  expansion,  the  mechanical  efficacy  of  a  cubic  foot  of  water  raised  mto  steam  will  be  somewhat 
less,  on  account  of  the  resistance  to  the  motion  of  the  piston,  occasioned  by  the  pressure  of  the  atmos- 
phere ;  but  in  locomotive-engines,  where  the  working  pressure  is  very  high,  the  resistance  due  to  the 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere  becomes  relatively  nearly  as  small  as  the  resistance  due  to  the  rare  vapor 
within  the  condenser  of  a  condensing-enginc ;  and  it  will  not,  therefore,  be  a  material  deviation  from  the 
truth  i^  in  locomotive-engines,  worl^ng  without  priming,  we  reckon  a  cubic  foot  of  water  evaporated 
per  hour  as  equivalent  to  a  horse  power.    An  engine  evaporating  200  cubic  feet  of  water  per  hour,  and 
there/ore  exerting  about  200-horse  power,  draws  about  110  tons  at  thirty  miles  an  hour;  but  if  there 
were  no  loss  from  the  resistance  of  the  atmosphere,  or  of  the  blast-pipe,  and  no  increased  friction  upon 
the  engine  from  the  increased  power  requisite  for  high  speeds,  the  tractive  force,  if  taken  at  8  pounds 
per  ton,  would  only  require  to  oe  '70'4-horse  power  for  110  X  8  X  2640,  the  number  of  feet  travelled 
per  minute  at  80  miles  an  hour,  -r-  38000  =s  70-4-horse  power.    The  friction  of  the  train,  however,  at 
80  miles  an  hour,  including  that  of  an  engine  of  200-hor8e  power,  cannot  be  taken  at  much  less  than  10 
pounds  per  ton ;  for  the  friction  of  an  engine  increases  with  the  power  exerted,  which  determines  the 
preastire  upoa  its  moving  parts;  and  the  friction  of  the  carriages  is  also  increased  at  high  speeds,  in 
coiweqaence  of  the  draw-Dare  being  attached  below  the  centre  of  effort  of  tlie  frontage  exposed  to  the 
wind,  whereby  the  carriages  are  pressed  down  more  firmly  on  the  rails.    If  the  traction  be  taken  at  10 
pounds  per  ton,  then  the  power  requisite  for  propulsion  of  a  train,  setting  aside  the  resistance  of  the 
atmosphere,  will  be  about  00-horse  power,  and  the  remaining  110-horse  power  is  absorbed  in  overcoming 
the  resistaiK^  of  the  atmosphere  and  of  the  blast-pipe.    If  the  speed  be  increased  from  30  to  60  miles 
an  hour,  about  200-horse  power  will  be  required  for  overcoming  the  friction  of  the  train,  and  880-horse 
power  will  be  required  to  overcome  the  atmospheric  resistance ;  making  l,080-hor8e  power,  which  will 
De  necessary  to  propel  a  train  of  110  tons  at  60  miles  an  hour.    The  evaporation  of  a  locomotive  boiler 
is  greatest  when  the  speed  is  at  its  maximum,  as  the  blast-pipe  then  produces  its  greatest  effect ;  and 
the  power  of  the  engine  varies  nearly  as  the  rate  of  evaporation,  provided  the  blast-pipe  be  not  unduly 
ooDtrocteiL     At  ordmary  railway  speeds  the  power  of  the  boiler  is  seven  or  eight  times  greater  than  it 
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would  be  without  the  blast,  though,  indeed,  such  a  comparison  hardly  holds,  as  without  the  blast  the 
fire  of  a  locomotive  boiler  would  not  draw  at  alL  At  a  speed  of  20  miles  an  hour,  a  locomotiro  boilet 
boils  off  from  10  pounds  to  14  pounds  of  water  per  square  foot  of  heating-surface,  and  the  rate  of  evap- 
oration varies  nearly  as  the  ^of  the  speed. 

The  adhesion  of  the  wheels  upon  the  rails  is  about  one-fifth  of  the  weight  when  the  rails  are  deai^ 
and  cither  perfectly  wet  or  perfectly  dry ;  but  when  the  rjiils  are  half  wet  or  greasy,  the  adhesioa  is 
not  more  than  one-tenth  or  one-twelfth  of  the  weight  The  weight  of  locomotive  engines  varies  from 
15  to  20  tons.  A  powerful  locomotive  engine  and  tender,  such  as  is  suitable  for  high  speeds,  will  wei|fa 
about  25  tons.  The  consumption  of  power  by  the  locomotive  itself  is  vezy  great  at  high  speeds,  chicly 
in  consequence  of  the  resistance  occasioned  by  the  blast-pipe  to  the  firee  escape  of  the  steam.  Mr.  Ste- 
phenson considers  that,  at  ordinary  railway  speeds,  a  locomotive  engine  will  absorb  as  much  power  as 

15  loaded  carriages,  weighing  60  tons ;  so  that  in  a  train  of  15  carriages,  half  the  power  is  consumed  by 
the  engine.  These  determinations,  however,  are  all  very  indefinite,  and  experiments  are  yet  wanting  to 
show  the  power  produced  and  consumed  by  locomotives  under  different  circumstances.  Locomotive 
engines  in  England  cost  from  $9,000  to  $11,000  each.  They  run,  on  an  average,  about  130  miles  a  day, 
at  a  cost  for  repairs  of  about  5  cents  per  mile ;  and  the  cost  of  locomotive  power,  including  repairs,  wag4, 
oil,  and  tallow,  and  coke,  may  be  tatcen  at  12  cents  per  mile,  on  economically  managed  railwavs.  This 
does  not  include  a  sinking  fund  for  the  renewal  of  engines  which  may  be  worn  out,  and  which  may  be 
token  at  10  per  cent  on  the  original  cost  of  the  locomotives.  On  second  dass  railways  the  expense  of 
locomotives,  and  workshops,  and  tools  for  repairing  them,  may  be  set  down  at  $10,000  per  mile. 

Economy  of  fuel  in  locomotives  is  materially  promoted  by  working  expansively ;  but  all  attempts  at 
economizing  fuel  in  locomotives  should  begin  with  an  increase  in  the  area  of  the  fire-grate,  so  that  the 
power  of  the  engine  may  not  suffer  so  lai^e  a  diminution  b^  the  creation  of  the  necessary  dnfk 

Every  locomotive  engine  should  be  furnished  with  efficient  expansion  apparatus,  of  some  kind  or 
other ;  as,  setting  aside  the  economy  of  fuel  accomplishable  by  expansion,  it  is  dear  that  expansion  acts 
beneficially  by  diminishing  the  weight  of  the  boiler,  which  may  oe  made  smaller  at  every  increase  of 
the  effidency  of  the  steam.  When  the  draft  is  strong,  a  great  loss  of  effect  is  caused  by  opening  the 
furnace  door,  from  the  refrigeration  due  to  the  large  volume  of  air  admitted ;  and  it  would  be  a  material 
improvement  if  the  furnace  could  be  fed  by  some  such  mechanism  as  tlie  revolving  grate.  The  use  of 
eedimen^collectors  in  locomotive  boilers  also  appears  expedient,  as,  if  judidoualy  applied,  they  will 
effectually  prevent  the  formation  of  scale  upon  the  tube»,  and  will  also  operate  as  an  antidote  to 
priming  in  many  cases.  The  form  of  collector  best  adapted  for  a  locomotive  boiler,  will  depend  in  a 
great  measure  upon  the  peculiar  structure  of  the  boiler;  but  generally  any  form  will  answer  which 
communicates  with  the  water  level,  and  contains  water  within  it  in  a  tranquil  state.  The  Y-cibaped 
cuts  for  establishing  the  communication  between  the  exterior  and  interior  of  the  yessel,  have  been  found 
preferable  to  holes  of  any  other  form ;  for  a  subsiding  partide,  so  soon  as  it  falls  in  a  dight  degree,  gets 
behind  the  case  of  Uie  collecting  vessel,  and  cannot  afterwards  escape. 

Details  of  the  enffinea  of  tteamfrigate  Dragon. — Fig.  1456  represents  the  paddle  and  intermediate 
sliafts  from  the  centre  line  of  the  vessel  to  the  outer  bearing.  In  this  figure  are  introduced  a  section  of 
one  of  the  cranks  and  of  the  cam  for  working  the  expandon  valve. 

Fig.  1457  is  a  sectional  view  (taken  through  the  centre  of  the  valve  face)  of  the  cylinder  and  piston, 
with  the  piston-rod  and  cross-head. 

Fig.  1458  shows  a  plan  and  sections  of  the  elastic  packing-ring  at  the  middle  and  end& 

Fig.  1459  is  a  sectional  view  of  the  steam-pipe,  showing  the  expansion  and  throttle  valves. 

Fig.  1460  represents  a  vertical  section  of  tlie  expansion-valve  detached. 

Fig.  1461  b  a  transverse  section  of  the  aur-pump  and  feed-pump  with  their  appendages.  In  this 
figure  are  also  introduced  external  views  of  the  air-pump  rod  and  cross-head,  and  of  the  jjunger-rod  of 
the  feed-pump. 

Figs.  1462  and  1468  show  the  air-pump  link. 

Figs.  1464  and  1465  the  connecting-rod. 

Figs.  1466  and  1467  the  long  pandlel-motion  beams  which  work  the  air-pump. 

Fig.  1468  the  radius-rod  for  the  parallel  motion. 

Literal  references, — ^A,  the  sole-plate,  of  cast-iron,  2  inches  thick,  laid  on  a  solid  bed  of  African  oak 

16  inches  tliick,  and  cast  so  as  to  form  tiie  bottom  of  the  cylinder.  It  is  made  of  larger  dimensioos  than 
are  absolutely  required  for  the  attachment  of  the  fixed  parts  of  the  engines,  being  extended  to  some 
distance  on  each  dde,  in  order  to  cover  a  larger  space  and  to  increase  the  strength  of  the  keelsons  and 
lower  timbers  of  the  ship.  The  sole-plate  does  not,  however,  on  that  account,  occupy  additiond  room, 
being  so  constructed  as  to  form  the  flooring  on  every  dde,  and  at  the  same  time  to  oistribute  the  weight 
and  action  of  the  en^es  over  a  more  extended  sur&ce  of  the  flooring. 

E,  the  steam-cylmder,  1}  inch  thick,  cast  open  at  each  end,  the  sole-plate  forming  the  cylinder 
bottom.  Its  internal  diameter  is  88  inches,  and  the  stroke  5  feet  9  inches.  Beddes  being  strengthened 
hj  the  flanges  at  the  top  and  bottom,  it  is  encircled  by  three  belts,  each  8  inches  deep,  in  order  to  give 
rigidity  to  the  cylinder  when  laid  horizontal  during  the  process  of  boring.  It  is  now  usual  to  bore 
cylinders  of  lar^e  liameter  in  a  vertical  podtion,  to  avoid  all  chance  of  elliptidty  arising  from  tha 
cause.  The  cyunder  is  fitted  with  escape-valves  for  priming  or  condensed  water  both  above  and 
below  the  piston,  the  valve  being  loaded  to  somewhat  above  the  highest  tendon  of  the  steam  in  the 
cylinder. 

dd^  the  steam-ports,  8  feet  8  inches  long,  by  71  inches  wide. 

e,  a  separate  casting  for  the  cylinder  face,  planed  and  scraped  to  a  true  surface. 

t,  the  throttle-valve,  of  gun-metal,  worked  by  one  of  the  three  handles  at  v*  through  a  scries  of  rodi 
and  levers. 

H,  the  steam-piston,  8|  inches  deep  at  the  circumference,  and  11}  inches  at  the  centre  formed  of  cas^ 
iron  14  inch  thick,  stiffened  by  radiatmg  feathers. 
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;,  the  external  packing-rings,  of  cast-iron,  2i  inches  deep,  en  GoodfcUow's  patent  construction.  Thes* 
rings  are  tamed  concentric,  and  each,  being  cut  across  diagonally,  to  prevent  grooying  the  cylinder,  is 
free  to  accommodate  itself  to  the  interior  of  the  cylinder  as  it  wears  by  the  friction  of  the  piston,  but 
3  no  elasticity  in  itself. 

1459. 


A  tnd  /  repreflent  the  thick  and  thin  ends  of  the  inner  eccentric  Y-shaped  ring,  of  cast-iron,  whidi,  Dy 
.ts  elasticity,  lyresses  the  two  external  rings  against  the  cylinder,  thus  forming  a  steam-tight  joint.  Th« 
requisite  elasticity  is  given  to  this  rin^  by  forming  in  it  a  series  of  cuts  or  grooves  increasing  regularly 
Mi  depth  from  k,  where  the  ring  is  entire,  to  /,  where  the  grooves  are  deepest ;  and  also  by  causing  the 
projections  at  ihe  back  of  the  rings  shown  at  k  to  vanish  at  /.    The  ring  is  4}  inches  deep,  its  thicknesc 
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being  6|  inches  at  the  thickest  part,  and  |  inch  at  the  thinnest  The  grooves  (86  in  number)  are,  at  the 
point  /,  2|  hiches  deep,  and  7-16  inches  wide,  and  they  are  pitched  at  2^  inches  centre  to  centre. 

rHy  the  junk-ring,  of  cast-iron,  1  ^  inch  thick. 

n,  a  brass  nut  for  fixing  the  piston-rod. 

I,  the  steam-cylinder  cover,  cast  hollow,  witli  radiating  feathtrs,  and  with  a  thin  polished  plate  of  cast* 
iron  for  the  upper  part 

o,  the  stuffiiig-box  gland,  made  so  as  to  allow  the  strap  of  the  connecting-rod  to  dear  it  on  each  aAn, 
It  is  formed  of  cast-iron,  with  a  brass  lining,  and  packed  with  hemp. 

J,  the  piston-rod.  It  is  fastened  into  me  piston  by  a  cone  and  screw  n,  and  further  secured  bj  a 
cotter. 

p,  the  piston  cross-head,  of  forged  iron,  secured  to  the  rod  hj  a  long  cone  and  cotter.  The  beaiinga 
for  the  conncctin^-rod  and  the  first  parallel-motion  beams  are  forced  in  one  piece  with  it 

M,  the  connectmg-rod,  formed  with  a  fork  at  the  lower  extremity,  which  is  attached  by  straps,  gibS) 
and  cotters  to  the  great  bearings  on  each  side  of  the  piston  cross-head  />. 

N,  the  crank,  of  wrought-iron. 


1462. 


w,  the  crank-pin.  Tliat  portion  of  it  which  passes  through  tlie  crank  on  the  intermediate  shaft  P  is 
firmly  fixed  to  it  by  being  driven  into  a  slightly  tapered  eye,  and  is  further  secured  by  a  cotter ;  but  at 
the  opposite  extremity  it  passes  loosely  through  the  crank  on  the  paddle-shaft,  to  allow  for  the  deviation 
from  tne  true  vertical  and  horizontal  hnes  of  the  shafts,  occasioned  by  the  unavoidable  tendency  of  the 
outer  bearing  of  the  paddle-shaft  to  droop  and  to  wear  forwards. 

0,  the  paddle-shaft,  of  wrought-iron. 

xzx,  bosses  on  the  paddle-shaft  for  fixing  the  paddle-centres. 

P,  tlie  intermediate  shaft,  which  connects  the  two  engmes.  The  diameter  at  the  centre  is  18^  inches, 
and  the  bearings  are  17  inches  diameter,  by  18  inches  long. 

y,  the  position  of  the  eccentric.  In  this,  as  in  most  other  marine  engines,  the  eccentric  is  not  fixed 
firmly  to  the  shaft,  but  revolves  between  Uie  bearings  shown  at  y,  to  admit  of  its  turning  the  valves  eo 
as  to  give  the  engine  motion  either  backwards  or  forwards.  By  placing  the  eccentric  loose  upon  the 
shaft,  only  with  a  projecting  catch  on  one  side  which  is  carried  round  by  a  corresponding  projecUoo  OQ 
the  shaft,  it  is  left  free,  except  when  this  check  comes  into  contact  with  the  other,  at  eiUier  end  of  the 
stroke.  To  effect  this  it  is  necessary  to  open  the  valves  by  hand  during  at  least  one-half  stroke.  The 
eccentric,  of  cast-iron,  revolves  within  a  ring  of  ^un-metaL  The  throw  of  the  eccentric  is  20  inches ;  the 
diameter  of  the  bearing  surface  is  8  feet  6g  inches ;  the  thickness  of  the  gun-metal  ring  is  1}  inch,  and 
the  breadth  4  inches. 

o,  the  air  pump  links.     Thickness  of  strap,  Ij  inch*   the  columr  2 J  inches,  tapered  to  l|  inch 
diameter. 
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p,  the  air-pump  cross-head.    The  diameter  over  the  boss  is  11|  inches;  diameter  of  hollow  cone, 
5  7*16  inches,  tapered  to  5^  inches ;  thickness  of  blade,  8  inches. 

q,  the  air-pmnp  rod,  formed  of  wrought-iron,  cased  with  gun-metal,  ^  inch  thick  when  finished,  cas; 
round  the  rod  and  the  cone,  to  prevent  galvanic  action. 

f,  the  air-pump  bucket^  of  gun-metal^  packed  with 
hemp. 

<<,  the  bucket- valves,  of  gun-metal,  of  the  descrip- 
tk»  commonly  called  butterfly-valves.  They  work  on 
A  carved  hinge  encircling  the  pump-rod. 

1 1,  discbarge  valves,  also  of  gun  metal,  and  of  the 
Mune  construction  as  the  bucket-valves. 

U,  the  condenser,  of  cast-iron,  1^  inch  thick.  It  is 
cast  in  one  piece  for  both  engines,  with  a  partition 
through  the  middle  to  keep  the  -condenser  of  each  dis- 
tinct from  the  other.  There  b  a  passage-way  through 
the  lower  part  of  the  condenser  to  the  valve-jackets, 
in  order  to  gain  access  to  the  valve-ports  for  packing 
them. 

V,  the  air-pump,  of  solid  gun-metal,  }  inch  thick 
when  finishe(!^  48  inches  ditmieter,  and  84^  inches 
stroke. 

W,  the  feed-pump,  with  brass  plunger,  9}  inches 
external  diameter,  and  84^  inches  stroke. 

Y,  the  discharge-pipe,  of  cast-iron,  formin&^  the  top 
of  the  air-pump.  From  the  air-pump  to  the  sluice- 
valve  through  the  ship's  side,  it  becomes  a  circular 
Tsr  pipe,  21  ^  inches  bore, 
the  supplementary  engine  for  feeding  the  boilers 
previous  to  startmg  the  large  engines. 

V  V  V,  a  combination  of  levers  and  rods  for  working. 

«,  the  injection-valve. 

ar,  the  blow-through  or  snifting-valve,  and  t,  the 
throttle-valve.  The  connections  for  each  valve  are 
distinctly  shown  in  the  elevation. 

y,  a  graduated  cam  on  the  intermediate  shaft  for 
working  the  expansion  geer. 

2  2Z,  a  brass  roller,  levers,  and  rods  for  conveying  the  motion  from  the  cam  to  the  cxpangion-valva 
The  roUer  is  adjusted  to  each  cam  by  a  screw,  according  to  the  amount  of  expansion  required. 

1468. 


1466. 


ENGINES,  for  further  details  of  See  Marine,  Locomotive,  Stationary,  Pumping,  Uigh-Prkssurs, 

KOX-OONDENSING,  Ao,  <fec 

ENGINES,  rules  for  calculating  the  parts  of  Rules  and  tables  for  facilitating  the  construction  of 
boilers,  ^  by  determining  the  lengths  of  plate  or  angle-iron  requisite  for  the  formation  of  hoops  ctf 
diflSerent  diameters.    For  plate  or  fUt  bar : — 

Hule.—AM  the  thickness  of  the  bar  to  the  required  diameter,  and  the  corresponding  circumferense 
in  the  table  of  circumferences  of  circles  is  the  length  of  the  bar. 

If  the  iron  be  bent  edgewise  the  breadth  of  the  bar  must  be  added  to  the  diameter ;  for  it  is  the 
tliirkness  of  the  bar  measiu^d  radially  that  is  to  be  taken  into  consideration. 

In  such  pieces  of  work  as  the  tires  of  railway  wheels,  which  liave  a  flange  on  one  edge,  it  is  necessi-ry 
to  add,  not  only  the  thickness  of  the  tire,  but  also  two-thirds  of  the  thickness  of  the  flange.  General ly^ 
iKTwever,  the  ture  bars  are  sent  from  the  iron  works  so  curved  that  the  plain  edge  of  the  tire  is  concave 
uxi  the  flange  edge  convex ;  while  the  side  which  is  afterwards  to  be  bent  into  contact  with  tlie  cy  iin- 
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drical  surface  of  the  wheel  is  a  plane.  By  this  means  the  addition  to  the  diameter  of  two-thirds  iha 
thickness  of  the  flange  is  unnecessary ;  for  the  curving  of  the  flange  edge  has  the  effect  of  increaang  th« 
real  length  when  only  the  chord  of  the  arc  is  measured  for  the  drcumterence.  The  radius  of  the  carre 
in  which  the  tires  are  first  bent  may  be  safely  taken  as  four  times  the  circumference  of  the  hoop  or 
wheel    In  the  form  of  rules,  these  results  will  be,  first :  when  the  tire  is  straight — 

Buie. — Add  the  thickness  of  the  hoop,  and  two-thirds  the  thickness  of  the  flange  to  the  diameter,  and 
find  the  corresponding  circumference. 

And  wheu  tne  tire  is  curved  it  will  be ; — 

Add  the  thickness  of  the  hoop  to  the  diameter,  and  find  the  circumference. 

TABLE  OF  DIMENSIONS  OF  THE  PARTS  OF  LOCOMOnVE  ENGINES. 


Raxlwati. 


Width  of  raUway  between  rails 

Diameter  of  boiler  (inside) 

Length  of  diUo 

Thicknen  of  plates 

Length  of  ontaideflre-box 

Breadth  of  diUo 

Depth  below  boiler 

Height  above  ditto 

Thickness  of  platee 

Length  of  inside  fire-box 

Breadth  of  diUo 

Thickness  of  copper  plates 

Extra  thickness  of  ditto  for  insertion  of  tubes 
From  bottom  of  fire-box  to  top  of  fire-bars  . 
From  top  of  fire-bars  to  crown  of  firo-box 
Area  of  fire-grate  in  superficial  feet  .  .  . 
Length  of  smoke-box  (inside)     .... 

Breadth  of  ditto  (outside) 

Thickness  of  tube-plate 

Thickness  of  side-plates 

Diameter  of  chimney  (indde)     .... 
Height  oftopofdittoflnom  rails    .... 
Number  of  bnu»  tubes 

Exterior  of  diameter  of  ditto    ..... 


Thickness  of  tubea.— Wire  gage 

Distance  from  centre  to  centre  of  tubes .    . 
Diameter  of  steam-dome  (inside)    .    .    .    . 

Height  of  diUo 

Diameter  of  salbty-valvee 

Diameter  of  inskie  copper  steam-pipe  .    . 

Tliickness  of  ditto.— Wire  gage 

Diameter  of  branch  steam-pipe  (inside)     . 
Diameter  of  top  of  blast-pipe  (inside)  .    .    . 

Diameter  of  cylinders 

Length  of  stroke 

Distance  of  centres  of  cylinders     .... 

Size  of  steam-ports 

Size  of  eduction-ports 

Breadth  of  bridge  between  ports    .    .    .    . 
Leadofslkie-Talvea 


0>ver  of  ditto 

Dbtance  from  centre  of  cylinder  to  centre  of 

steam-chest 

Thickness  of  piston 

Diameter  of  piston-rod 

Diameter  of  valTe-spindle 

Diameter  of  pimip-ram 

Length  of  pump4BTW 

Diameter  of  ball-Talvea 

Diameter  of  union  and  section  pipes  (inside) 

Diameter  of  driving-wheels 

T}Tes  of  ditto  In  centre  of  tread    .... 

Diameter  of  leading-wheels 

Tires  of  ditto 

Diameter  of  trailing^wheols 

Tires  of  ditto 

Diameter  of  plain  port  of  cranked  axle    .    . 

Diameter  of  Inside  bearings 

Length  of  ditto 

Radius  of  ditto 

Diameter  of  crank-pins 

Length  of  ditto 

Radius  of  ditto 

Diameter  of  outside  bearings 

Lengih  of  ditto 

Diameter  of  bosses  oti  nxlfs  fi^r  occentrics . 
Diameter  of  bowHfi  fwr  d  ri  v  i  iiif-w  1 » wis     .    . 

l.«ngth  of  bosses  fur  ditto 

Diameter  ofaxle  for  lend  iiig-wh wis    .    .    .  ] 
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Northern 
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ft            in. 

ft.      In. 
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3             If 
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8      0 

0             0-A 
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TABLE  OF  DIMENSIONS  OF  THE  PABTS  OF  LOCOMOTIVE  ENGINES^COoDilnued.) 


Railway!. 


Dlineter  or  bearings  fbrleading^wheels    . 

Length  or  bearin^B  for  ditto 

DiuMler  of  bon  for  wheels 

Length  or  boos  for  ditto 

Dismeter  oTaxle  for  traUing-wheels  .    .    . 

Dimeter  or  bearings 

Length  of  bearings.    •....••• 

Diimeter  or  boss  for  wheels 

Lengttiorbov 

Diameter  oT  boas  on  axle  for  outside  crsnks 

Lei«thorditto 

Length  or  outside  cranks  ftom  OQOtre  to  centre 
Diameter  of  plain  pin  on  ditto  ..... 

Length  or  plain  pin 

Diameter  or  ban  pin 

OoMde  ftame  (extreme  breadth)    .    .    . 

Lei^  or  ditto 

I>epth  or  flnme  sides 

ThkkDees  or  ditto , 

Thicfcneas  or  side-plates 

Thiekoeas  or  horn-plates 

Length  or  driring-wheel  springs     •    .    . 
Breadth  of  ditto , 

Namber  orplalcs 


Leagth  or  leading-wheel  n>ringB  . 
"     *'  or  ditto 


Knmberorphiles    ..... 

Leagth  ortrailing-wheel  springs 
'^    •'  or  ditto 


Number  oTpfaites  . 

Diameter  of  eccentrics , 

"ntrofvorditto 

Bresdth  of  ditto  (brass  hoops)  ..... 
Diameter  or  ralr»geer  shafts     .... 

Diameter  orjoumals  to  ditto 

Leagth  of  Journal 

Length  of  side-toTers 

Leagth  or  fork-end  levers 

Diameter  or  ferales 

Length  oriifting  leren 

Leagth  or  reTeraing  levers 

DiManoe  between  motion  bars    .... 
Dismeier  of  ball  on  cross-head  spindle  .    . 
Dismeler  of  connecting-rods  in  midflle    . 

haide  bora-bars 

Diitanoe  from  centre  or  crank-axle  to  flro-box 
Dirtanea  from  centre  of  crank'axle  to  centre  of 

leading^xle 

Diitanee  from  centre  of  crank-axle  to  centre  of 

traOiog-axle , 
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In  the  ooDstniction  of  the  boilers  for  these  engines,  the  cylindrical  parts  of  each  are  fixed  to  the 
RDoke  and  fire-boxes,  by  2}  inch  angle-irons  round  the  upper,  and  3  inch  angle-irons  round  the  lower 
half  of  the  boiler,  firmly  riveted  with  }  of  an  inch  rivets.  Tne  tops  of  the  outside  fire-boxes  of  the  en- 
gines for  the  North  Midland,  Northern  and  Eastern  Counties,  and  the  Great  Western  Railways,  are 
worised  into  a  dome-shaped  figure,  by  which  means  the  advantage  is  obtained  of  placing  the  regulator, 
with  its  appendages,  immediately  over  the  inside  fire-box.  The  man-hole,  bemg  also  placed  in  this 
dome,  admits  of  a  free  access  to  the  interior  of  the  boiler. 

Hie  outside  fire-boxes  for  the  en^es  of  the  Belgium  railways,  having  low  semicircular  tops,  the 
■team  domes  are  fixed  .on  the  <r^]indncal  part  of  the  boiler,  and  the  regulators  fixed  to  the  tube-plata 
of  the  imdce-box.  The  inside  nre-boxes  are  formed  of  copper  plates  of  the  dimension  shown ;  that  por- 
tioD  of  the  tube-plate,  necessary  for  the  insertion  of  the  tubes,  being  increased  in  thickness  in  order  to 
increase  its  stability,  as  well  as  to  assist  in  the  more  perfect  securing  of  the  tubes.  The  opening,  in  the 
ihiit  plate  for  the  smoke-box  doors,  is,  in  aU  respects,  sufficiently  large  to  admit  of  free  worki^-room, 
icr  tiM  removal  and  reinstatement  of  itie  copper  tubes  of  the  boiler,  as  occasion  may  require. 

In  the  inside  fire-boxes  of  the  engines  for  the  Great  Western  Railway,  there  are  low  hollow  parti« 
tions,  forming  a  clear  water-space  of  four  inches  across  the  box ;  in  the  sides  of  this  box,  to  whl(m  the 
partition  is  riveted,  apertures,  eight  by  four  inches,  are  out  so  as  to  allow  of  the  free  escape  of  steam 
from  this  division.  Tne  cylinders  in  the  whole  of  the  engines  here  enumerated  are  fixed  m  the  lower 
part  of  the  cavity  of  the  snK>ke-box,  and  firmly  bolted  to  She  front  and  back  plates,  these  plates  being 
cot  to  receive  the  same.    The  pipes  from  the  eduction  ports  (excepting  in  the  engines  for  the  Great 
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Western  Railway)  are  cast  oq  the  body  of  the  cylinders,  and  extending  across  towards  the  middle,  iitd 
uniting  with  its  corresponding  pipe,  is  strongly  bolted  thereto ;  on  the  upper  surfieusee  of  these  pipes, 
flanches  are  cast  with  a  hori»)ntal  plane,  upon  which  the  blast-pipes  are  uced.  The  blast-pipe  of  cop^ 
per,  of  a  conical  or  pjnunidal  shape,  formed  with  flanches  at  the  bottom,  is  placed  immediatelj  OTer 
'  hejunction  of  the  pipes  from  the  eduction  ports,  and  firmly  bolted  thereto. 

The  pumps  are  lixed  either  directly  or  mdirecUy  to  the  outer  bars  of  the  inside  framework,  as  the 
shape  and  position  of  the  parts  may  reauire ;  the  rams  of  the  engines  for  the  Great  Western  Railway 
are  worked  immediately  from  the  spinole  of  the  cross-head ;  those  of  the  North  Midland  and  the  Bel 
gium  engines,  by  an  arm  or  lever  attached  to  the  piston-rod.  The  whole  of  the  valve-geer,  as  well  as 
the  carriages  for  the  cross-head  guide-bars  are  supported  in  their  position  by  strong  iron  framework, 
technically  called  horn-bars.  These  bars  extend  from  the  back  plate  of  the  smdce-box  to  the  froat 
•late  of  the  outside  fire-box,  and  are  bolted  to  lugs  fixed  thereon  to  receive  the  ends  of  the  bars.  These 
^ars  also  serve  the  purpose  of  staying  the  crank  axle  by  means  of  horns,  which  are  worked  on  the  bare, 
and  in  which  the  bearings  are  fixed.  The  inner  horn-oars  of  the  engines  for  the  North  Midland,  the 
Belgium,  and  the  North  Eastern  Railways,  extend  in  a  parallel  direction,  from  the  smoke-box  to  the 
extreme  length  of  the  guide-bars ;  and  from  thence  obliquely  in  a  Y-shaped  form,  uniting  with  each 
other,  and  forming,  with  the  two  outside  horn-bars,  a  third  stay  to  the  crank  axle. 

The  construction  of  the  valve-geer  of  the  engine  for  the  Bordeaux  and  La  Teste  Raflway,  differs  widely 
in  its  details  from  the  rest  of  the  engines  here  noted.  The  eccentric  bosses  are  placed  close  to  earn 
other,  in  the  middle  of  the  driving-wheel  axle,  the  end  of  each  eooentrio-rod  being  furnished  with  a  pin 
on  which  the  ferules  are  placed,  instead  of  forked  ends,  as  have  been  hitherto  generally  adcmted.  Oo 
the  shaft  which  gives  motion  to  the  valve  lever  is  fixed  a  double  lever,  with  forked  ends ;  in  we  hoUow 
of  each  fork  a  socket  is  formed  for  the  reception  of  the  pin  and  ferule  on  the  end  of  the  eccentric-rod; 
and  of  such  depth  as  to  allow  the  lever  to  have  a  throw,  variable  from  4  j^^  to  6  inches.  Each  of  these 
fork-ended  levers  are  placed  in  a  vertical  position  with  each  other,  but  acting  in  opposite  directicns  upon 
the  inner  end  of  the  valve -shafL  The  eccentric-rod  ends  are  connected  with  a  lever  on  the  reversing 
shaft,  by  Ufting  and  lowering  links,  which  not  only  admit  of  the  eccentrics  being  tlirown  in  or  out  of 
geer,  but  also  allow  of  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  travel  to  the  side  valve,  by  increasing  or  diminishing 
the  tlirow  of  the  fork-ended  lever.  The  peculiar  advantage  of  the  plan  thus  adopted  is  obvious  from 
the  economy  in  the  saving  of  steam,  the  travel  of  the  slide  being  regulated  so  as  to  adnciit  of  no  more 
st^am  into  the  cj'linder  than  what  is  necessary  to  propel  the  engine  at  the  velocity  required.  The  link 
motion  has,  to  a  great  extent,  superseded  the  fork-ended  levers,  and  it  is  a  greatly  preferable  arrange- 
ment 

RULES   FOR   THE    CALCULATION    OF   THE   PARTS    OF   MARINE   ENGINES. 

Hule  1. — To  Jind  the  breadth  of  crank  at  paddle  centre. — Multiply  the  square  of  the  len^  of  the 
crank  in  inches  by  1-561,  and  then  multiply  the  square  of  the  diameter  of  cylinder  in  inches  by  '1235 ; 
multiply  the  square  root  of  the  sum  of  these  prouucts  by  the  square  of  tiie  diameter  of  the  cylinder  in 
inches ;  divide  the  product  by  45 ;  finally,  extract  the  cube  root  of  the  quotient  The  result  is  ths 
breadth  of  the*  web  of  crank  at  paddlu  centre.  ■ 


48  ss  length  of  crank  in  inches. 
48 

2804 

1*561  ^  constant  multiplier. 
8596.5 
505-8 

4102-8 

64  ^  diameter  of  cylinder. 

64 
4096 

•1285  ^  constant  multiplier. 
505-8 

Mid  v'4102-8  =  64-05  nearly. 

4096  =  square  of  the  diameter  of  the  oylmder. 
45)  262348-5 
5829-97 

and  ^5829-97  =  18  nearly. 

jRm^  i<-^To  find  the  thicknetB  of  large  eye  of  cranh — Multiply  the  square  of  the  length  of  the  crank 
b  inches  by  1*561,  and  then  multiply  the  square  of  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder  in  inches  by  '1285; 
multiply  the  sum  of  these  products  oy  the  square  of  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder  in  inches :  af  terward% 
divide  the  product  by  1828*28 ;  divide  this  quotient  by  the  length  of  the  crank  in  inches ;  finally,  extract 
the  culie  mot  of  the  Quotient    The  result  is  the  proper  thickness  of  the  luge  eye  of  crank  in  mcbe^ 
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48  =  length  of  crank  in  inches. 

48 
2804 
1'561  ±=  constant  multiplier. 

8696-5 
fi05-8 

4102-8 

64  =  diameter  of  cylinder  in  inches. 

64 
4096 
•1285  ss  constant  multiplier. 

505-8 

4102-8 
4096  =s  square  of  diameter. 


48)  16808020-8 

1828-28)  850062-94 

191-47 

and  ^191-47  =611  nearly. 

Rule  3.— To  find  the  ihicknesa  of  (he  toeb  of  crank  at  paddle-shaft  centre. — ^Multai)ly  the  square  of 
the  length  of  cmnk  in  inches  by  1-561,  and  then  multiply  the  square  of  the  diameter  in  inches  by  •1235 , 
multiply  the  square  root  of  the  sum  of  these  products  by  the  square  of  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder  in 
inches;  diride  this  quotient  by  860;  finally,  extract  the  cube  root  of  the  quotient  Hie  result  is  the 
thickness  of  the  web  of  crank  at  paddle-shiut  centre  in  inches. 

Thus  to  apply  the  rule  to  the  particular  example  which  we  have  selected,  we  have 

48  =  length  of  crank  in  inches. 
48 

2804 

1-561  =  constant  multiplier. 

8596^ 
505-8 

4102*3 

64  ^  diameter  of  cylinder. 
64 

4096 

-1235  =  constant  multiplier. 

505*8 

And  ^4102-8  =  64*05  nearly 

4096  =  square  of  diameter. 

860)262848-5 

728-75 

And  ^728*75  =  9  nearly. 

Rvle  4. — To  find  the  diameter  of  the  paddle-shafi  ^<n#m«/.— Multiply  the  square  of  the  diameter  of 
^hnder  in  inches  by  the  lengtii  of  the  crank  in  inches ;  extract  the  cube  root  of  the  product;  finsdly 
moltiplj  the  result  by  -242.    The  final  product  is  the  diuneter  of  the  paddle-shaft  journal  in  inches. 

Rule  5. — 7h  find  the  length  of  the  paddle-ehaft  joumaL — Multiply  the  square  of  the  diameter  of  the 
Cflinder  in  inches  by  the  length  of  the  crank  in  inches ;  extract  the  cube  root  of  the  quotient ;  midtiply 
(he  result  by  '303.  The  product  is  the  length  of  the  paddle-shaft  journal  in  inches.  (The  length  of  the 
paddle-shan  journal  is  1^  times  the  diameter.) 

Rule  6.^^ToJlfid  the  diameter  of  crank-pin  journal. — Multiply  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder  in  incheb 
by  -142.     The  result  is  the  diameter  of  crank-pin  journal  in  inches. 

Rtde  7« — To  find  the  length  of  eranh-pin  Journal. — Multiply  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder  in  inches 
by  '16.    The  prtxiuct  is  the  length  of  the  crank-pin  journal  in  inches. 

Rule  8. — lb  find  the  breadth  of  the  eye  of  cross-head — Multiply  the  diameter  of  the  cylmder  in  inches 
by  -041.    The  product  is  the  breadth  of  the  eye  in  inches. 

Rule  9. — To  find  the  depth  of  the  eye  of  cross-head — Multiply  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder  in  inches 
by  -289.     The  product  is  tne  depth  of  the  eye  of  cross-head  in  mches. 

Rule  10. — To  find  ike  tRameter  of  the  Journal  of  cross-head — Multiply  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder  in 
toAes  by  -086.     Tl^ie  product  is  the  diameter  of  ttie  journal  in  inches. 

RuU  11. — 7b  find  the  length  of  tlie  journal  of  cross-head. — Multiply  the  diameter  of  tiie  cylinder  in 
aches  hj  -097.     The  product  is  the  length  of  the  journal  in  inchea 
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Hide  1 2. — 7b  Jind  the  thickness  of  the  web  of  cross-head  cU  middle. — Multiply  the  diameter  of  the 
cylinder  in  inches  by  '072.  The  product  is  the  thickness  of  the  web  of  cross-head  at  middle  in 
inches. 

Rule  13. — To  find  the  breadth  of  web  of  cross-head  at  middle. — Multiply  the  diameter  of  the  cylindei 
in  inches  by  '268.    The  product  is  the  breadth  of  the  web  of  cross-heaa  at  middle  in  inches. 

Rtde  14. — To  find  the  thickness  of  the  web  of  cross-head  at  journal. — Multiply  the  diameter  of  the 
cylinder  in  inches  by  '061.    The  product  is  the  thickness  of  the  web  of  cross-head  at  journal  in  inches. 

Hule  15. — 7b  find  the  breadth  of  web  of  cross-head  at  journal. — Multiply  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder 
in  inches  by  '101.    The  product  is  the  breadth  of  the  web  of  cross-head  at  journal  in  inches. 

Bule  16. — To  fifid  the  diameter  of  the  piston-rod. — Divide  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder  m  inches  by 
10.    The  quotient  is  the  diameter  of  the  piston-rod  in  inches. 

Rule  17. — To  find  the  length  of  the  part  of  the  piston-rod  in  the  piston. — Divide  the  diameter  of  the 
cylinder  in  inches  by  6.    The  quotient  is  the  length  of  the  part  of  tne  piston-rod  in  the  piston  in  inches. 

Rule  18. — To  find  the  major  diameter  of  the  part  of  piston-rod  in  eross-liead. — Multiply  the  diameter 
of  the  cylinder  in  inches  by  '095.  The  product  is  the  major  diameter  of  the  part  of  piston-rod  m  cross- 
head  in  inches. 

Rule  19. — To  find  the  minor  diameter  of  the  part  of  ^ton-rod  in  cross-liead. — ^Multiply  the  diameter 
of  the  cylinder  in  inches  by  •09.  The  product  is  the  minor  diameter  of  the  part  of  piston-rod  io  croas- 
head  in  inches. 

Rule  20. — To  find  the  major  diameter  of  the  part  of  piston-rod  in  piston. — Multiply  the  diameter  of 
the  cylmder  in  inches  by  '14.  The  product  is  the  major  diameter  of  the  part  of  the  piston-rod  in  pistoo 
in  inches. 

Rule  21. — To  find  the  minor  diameter  of  the  part  of  piston-rod  in  piston. — Multiply  the  diameter  of 
the  cylinder  in  inches  by  '115.    The  product  is  the  mmor  diameter  of  the  part  of  piston-rod  in  pistoD. 

Rule  22 — To  find  the  depth  of  gibs  and  cutter  throuqh  eross-head. — ^Multiply  the  diameter  of  the 
cylinder  in  inches  by  '105.    The  product  is  the  depth  of  tne  gibe  and  cutter  through  cross-head. 

Rtde  23. — To  find  the  thickness  of  the  gibs  and  cutter  through  cross-head. — Multiply  the  diameter  of 
the  cylinder  in  inches  by  *021.    The  product  is  the  thickness  of  the  gibs  and  cutter  tiirough  cross-head. 

Rule  24. — To  find  the  depth  of  cutter  through  piston. — ^Multiply  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder  in  indwi 
by  '085.    The  product  is  tne  depth  of  the  cutter  through  piston  m  inches. 

Ride  25. — To  find  tlie  thickness  of  cutter  through  piston. — Multiply  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder  in 
inches  by  '085.    The  product  is  the  thickness  of  cutter  through  piston  in  inches. 

Rtde  26. — 7b  find  tJie  diameter  of  connecting-rod  at  ends. — Multiply  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder  in 
inches  by  '095.    The  product  is  the  diameter  of  the  connecting-rod  at  ends  in  inches. 

Rule  27. — 7b  find  the  major  diameter  of  the  part  of  connecting-rod  in  cross-tail. — Multiply  tiie  diam- 
eter of  the  cylinder  in  inches  by  '098.  The  product  is  the  major  diameter  of  the  part  of  connecting-rod 
in  cross-tail 

Ride  28. — 7b  find  the  minor  diameter  of  the  part  of  connecting-rod  in  cross-tail. — Multiply  the  diam- 
eter of  the  cylinder  in  inches  by  '09.  The  product  is  the  mmor  diameter  of  the  part  of  connecting-rod 
in  cross-tail  m  inches. 

Ride  29. — 7h  find  the  breadth  of  the  butt. — Multiply  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder  in  inches  by  *15S 
The  product  is  the  breadth  of  the  butt  in  inches. 

Rule  80. — To  find  the  thickness  of  the  butt. — Divide  the  diameter  of  the  cylmder  in  inches  by  8.  The 
quotient  is  the  thickness  of  the  butt  in  inches. 

Rule  81. — 7b  find  the  mean  thickness  of  the  strap  at  cutter. — ^Multiply  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder 
in  inches  by  '043.    The  product  is  the  mean  thickness  of  the  strap  at  cutter. 

Rtde  82. — 7b  find  the  mean  thickness  of  the  strap  above  cutter. — ^Multiply  tlie  diameter  of  the  cylin- 
der in  inches  by  '032.    The  product  is  the  mean  thickness  of  the  strap  above  cutter. 

Rule  88. — 7b  find  the  distance  ofcuUerfrom  end  of  strap. — ^Multiply  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder  in 
inches  by  •048.    The  product  is  the  distance  of  cutter  from  end  of  strap  in  inches. 

Rule  84. — 7b  find  the  breadth  of  the  gibs  and  cutter  through  cross-tail. — Multiply  the  diameter  of  the 
cylinder  in  inches  by  '105.    The  product  is  the  breadth  of  the  gibs  and  cutter  through  cross -tail 

Rule  85. — 7b  find  the  breadth  of  the  gibs  and  cutter  through  butt. — Multiply  tlie  diameter  of  the  cyl- 
inder in  inches  by  *11.    The  product  is  the  breadth  of  the  gibs  and  cutter  through  butt  in  inches. 

Ride  86. — 7b  find  the  thickness  of  the  gibs  and  cutter  through  butt. — Multiply  the  diameter  of  ih© 
cylinder  in  inches  by  *029.    The  product  is  the  thickness  of  the  gibs  and  cutter  through  butt  in  inches. 

Rule  87. — 7b  find  the  breadth  of  the  small  eye  of  crank. — Multiply  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder  in 
inches  by  *068.    The  product  is  the  proper  breadth  of  the  small  eye  of  crank  in  inches. 

Rule  88. — 7b  find  the  length  of  the  small  eye  of  crank. — Midtiply  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder  io 
inches  by  '187.    The  product  is  the  proper  length  or  the  small  eye  of  crank  in  inches. 

Rule  89. — 7b  find  the  thickness  of  the  web  of  crank  at  pin  centre. — Multiply  the  diameter  of  the  cyl- 
bder  in  inches  by  *1 1.    The  product  is  the  proper  thickness  of  the  web  of  crank  at  pin  centre  in  inches. 

Rule  40. — 7b  fi^id  the  breadth  of  the  web  of  crank  at  pin  centre. — Multiply  the  diameter  of  the  cylin- 
der in  inches  by  '16.    The  product  is  the  proper  breadth  of  crank  at  pin  centre  in  inches. 

Rule  41. — 7b  find  the  diameter  of  cylinder  side-rods  at  ends. — Multiply  the  diameter  of  the  cyliodcr 
in  inch*J8  by  '065.    The  product  is  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder  side-rods  at  ends  in  inches. 
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RhU  42. — To  find  the  breadth  of  butt  in  inches, — ^Multiply  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder  in  inches  by 
D77.    The  product  is  the  breadth  of  the  butt  in  inches. 

Rule  43. — To  find  the  thickness  of  the  butt, — Multiply  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder  in  inches  by  .061. 
The  product  is  the  thickness  of  the  butt  in  inchea 

Rule  44. — To  find  the  mean  thickness  of  strap  at  cutter.    Multiply  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder  in 
indies  by  *082.    The  product  is  the  mean  thickness  of  the  strap  at  cutter. 

Rule  46. — To  find  the  mean  thickness  of  strap  below  cutter. — ^Multiply  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder  11 
inches  by  "OSS.    The  product  is  the  mean  thickness  of  strap  below  cutter  in  inches. 

Rule  46. — To  find  the  depth  of  gibs  and  c««tfr.-r-Multiply  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder  in  inches  by 
-08.    The  product  is  the  depth  of  gibs  and  cutter  in  inches. 

RuU  47. — To  find  the  thickness  of  gibs  and  cutter.    Multiply  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder  in  inches 
by  '016.    The  product  is  the  thickness  of  the  gibs  and  cutter  m  inche& 

Rule  46. — To  find  tite  diameter  of  the  main  centre  journal, — ^Multiply  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder  in 
inches  by  '183.    The  product  is  the  diameter  of  the  main  centre  journal  in  inches. 

Rule  49. — To  find  the  length  of  the  main  centre  journal, — Multiply  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder  in 
inches  by  -275.    The  product  is  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder  in  inches. 

Rule  50. — To  find  the  depth  of  eye  round  end  studs  of  lever, — Multiply  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder  in 
mches  by  '074.    The  product  is  the  depth  of  the  eye  round  end  studs  of  lever  in  inches. 

Rule  51. — To  find  the  thickness  of  eye  round  end  studs  of  lever. — Multiply  the  diameter  of  the  cylin- 
der in  inches  by  *052.    The  product  is  the  thickness  of  eye  round  end  studs  of  lever  in  inches. 

Rule  52. — To  find  the  diameter  of  the  end  studs  of  lever, — ^Multiply  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder  in 
inches  by  -07.    The  product  is  the  diameter  of  the  end  studs  of  lever  m  inches. 

Rtile  58. — 7b  find  the  length  of  the  end  studs  of  lever. — Multiply  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder  in  inches 
by  -076.    The  product  is  the  length  of  the  end  studs  of  lever  in  inches. 

Rtde  54. — To  find  the  diameter  of  the  air-pump  studs.-^'Mu\ii]^\y  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder  in  inchea 
by  *045.    The  product  is  the  diameter  of  the  air-pump  studs  in  mches. 

Rule  55. — 7b  find  the  length  of  the  air-pump  studs. — Multiply  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder  in  inches 
hj  -049.    The  product  is  the  length  of  the  air-pump  studs  in  mdies. 

Rule  56. — To  find  the  depth  across  the  centre  of  the  side  lever. — Multiply  the  length  of  the  side  lever 
in  feet  by  '7423 ;  extract  the  cube  root  of  the  product,  and  reserve  tlie  result  for  a  multiplier.  Then 
square  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder  in  inches ;  extract  the  cube  root  of  the  result  The  product  of  the 
fioal  result  and  the  reserved  multiplier  is  the  depth  of  the  side  lever  in  inches  across  the  centre. 

Hule  57. — 7b  find  the  diameter  of  the  air-pump, — ^Multiply  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder  in  inches 
Hy  "6.     The  product  is  the  diameter  of  the  air-pump  in  inches. 

Hule  58. — To.  find  the  thickness  of  the  eye  of  air-pump  cross-head — Multiply  the  diameter  of  the  cyl- 
inder in  inches  by  -025.    The  product  is  the  thickness  of  the  eye  of  air-pump  cross-head  in  inches. 

Hule  59. — 7b  find  the  depth  of  eye  of  air-pump  cross-head — Multiply  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder  in 
inches  by  '171.    The  product  is  the  depth  of  the  eye  of  air-pump  cross-head  in  inches. 

Jiule  60. — 7b  find  the  cUameter  of  the  journals  of  air-pump  cross-head — Multiply  the  diameter  of  the 
cylinder  in  inches  by  *051.    The  product  is  the  diameter  of  Uie  end  journals. 

Hule  61. — To  find  the  length  of  the  end  journals  for  air-pump  cross-head — Multiply  the  diameter  ot 
the  cylizuler  in  inches  by  "058.    The  product  is  the  length  of  the  air-pump  cross-head  journals  in  inches. 
Jiul€  62. — 7b  find  the  thickness  of  the  web  of  air-pump  cross-liead  at  middle. — Multipljr  the  diameter 
of  the  cylinder  in  inches  by  *043.    The  product  is  the  thickness  at  middle  of  the  web  of  air-pump  cross- 
head  in  inches. 

Rule  63. — 7b  find  the  depth  at  middle  of  tlie  web  of  air-pwnp  cross-head — Multiply  the  diameter  of 
the  cylinder  in  inches  by  '161.    The  product  is  the  depth  at  middle  of  air-pump  cross-nead  in  inches. 

KuU  64. —  To  find  the  thickness  of  the  web  of  air-pump  cross-head  at  journals, — ^Multiply  the  diame- 
ter of  the  cylinder  in  inches  by  -037.  The  product  is  the  thickness  of  the  web  of  air-pump  cross-head 
at  journals  in  inches. 

Sul^  65- — 7b  find  the  depth  of  the  air-pump  cross-head  web  at  Journals, — Multiply  the  diameter  of 
the  cylinder  in  inches  by  -061.    The  product  is  the  depth  at  journals  of  the  web  of  au:-pump  cross-head. 
Hvle  66. — 7b  find  tlte  diameter  of  the  air-pump  piston-rod  when  of  copper. — ^Multiply  the  diameter 
of  the  cnrlhider  in  inches  by  *067.    The  product  is  the  diameter  of  the  air-piunp  piston-rod,  when  of  cop- 
per, in  inches. 

BmI«  67- — To  find  the  depth  of  0ibs  and  cutter  through  air-pump  cross-head—lAxMxDXj  the  diameter 
of  the  cylinder  m  inches  by  '063.  The  product  is  the  depth  of  the  gibs  and  cutter  tnrough  air-pump 
cro68-head  in  inches. 

Hule  68- — 7b  find  the  thickness  of  the  gibs  and  cutler  throuah  air-pump  cross-head — ^Multiply  the 
diameter  of  the  cylinder  in  inches  by  -01 3.    The  product  is  the  thickness  of  the  gibs  and  cutter  in  inches. 

RmU  69. — 7b  find  the  depth  of  cutter  through  jM»/on.--Multiply  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder  in 
in<^es  by  *051.    The  product  is  the  depth  of  the  cutter  through  piston  in  mches. 

Ru/e  70. — 7b  find  the  thickness  of  cutter  through  air-pump  piston. — Multiply  the  diameter  of  the 
cvlindcr  in  inches  by  '021.    The  product  is  the  thickness  of  the  cutter  through  air-pump  pistoa 
'  Rule  71. — 7b  find  the  diamf'er  of  air-pump  side-rod  at  «kfo.— Multiply  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder 
ID  inches  by  '089.    The  product  is  the  diameter  of  the  air-pump  side-rod  at  ends  in  inches. 
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Rule  *l2,—2h  find  the  breadih  of  butt  for  a«V-;^Mi7?tp.— Multiply  ihe  diameter  of  the  cylinder  in  iochoc 
by  *046.    The  product  is  the  breadth  of'butt  in  mches. 

Eule  1Z,— To  find  the  thicknesa  of  buU.for  otV-pMffip.— Multij^y  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder  io 
inches  by  -037.    The  product  is  the  thidmesa  of  butt  for  air-pump  in  indies, 

Hule  74- — To  find  the  mean  thiekneaa  of  strap  at  cutter. — ^Multiply  the  diametw  of  the  cylinder  io 
inches  by  -019.    The  product  is  the  mean  thickness  of  strap  at  cutter  for  air-pump  in  inches. 

Eule  l^.^'To  find  the  mean  thickness  of  strap  below  cutter. — ^Multiply  the  diameter  of  the  cyHnder 
in  inches  by  -014.    The  product  is  the  mean  thicKness  of  strap  below  cutter  in  inches. 

Rvle  76.— To  find  the  depth  of  gibs  and  cutter  for  air-pump. — ^Multiply  the  diameter  of  the  cylindei 
in  inches  by  '048.    The  product  is  the  depth  of  gibs  and  cutter  for  air-pump  in  inches. 

J2u/<j  77. — To  find  the  thickness  of  gibs  and  cutter  for  air-pwn^.— Divide  the  diameter  of  the  crhn- 
der  in  inches  by  100.    The  quotient  is  the  proper  thickness  of  the  gibs  and  cutter  for  air-pump  in  inches. 

With  regard  to  the  following  rule  we  may  remark,  that  the  area  of  the  steam  port  ought  to  depend 
principally  upon  the  cubical  content  of  the  cylinder,  which  again  depends  entirely  upon  the  product  of 
the  square  of  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder  and  the  length  of  £e  stroke  of  the  engine.  It  is  well  known, 
however,  that  the  quantity  of  steam  admitted  by  a  small  hole  does  not  bear  so  great  a  proportion  to 
the  quantity  admitted  by  a  larger  one,  as  the  area  of  the  one  does  to  the  area  of  the  other ;  and  a  cer- 
tain allowance  ought  to  be  made  for  this.  In  the  absence  of  correct  theoretical  information  on  this 
point,  we  have  attempted  to  make  a  proper  allowance  by  supplying  a  constant ;  but  of  course  this  plan 
ought  only  to  be  regarded  as  an  approximation. 

Rule  78. — To  find  the  area  of  each  steam  port. — Multiply  the  square  of  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder 
in  inches  by  the  length  of  the  stroke  in  feet ;  multiply  this  product  by  11 ;  divide  the  last  product  by 
1800 ;  and,  finally,  to  the  quotient  add  8.    The  result  is  the  area  of  each  steam  port  in  square  inches. 

To  show  the  use  of  this  rule,  we  shall  apply  it  to  a  particular  example.  We  shall  apply  it  to  an 
engine  whose  stroke  is  6  feet,  and  diameter  of  cylinder  SO  inches.    Then,  according  to  the  rule,  we  have 

80  =  diameter  of  the  cylinder  in  inchea 
80 
900  =  square  of  diameter 
6  =  length  of  stroke  in  feet 

6400 
11 


59400  -r- 1800  =  83 

^  s=  constant  to  be  added. 

41  =  area  of  steam  port  in  square  inches. 

Rule  79. — To  find  the  diameter  of  branch  steam-pipe. — Multiply  together  the  square  of  the  diameter 
of  the  cylinder  in  inches,  the  length  of  the  stroke  in  feet,  and  -00498 ;  to  the  product  add  10^,  and  ex- 
tract the  square  root  of  the  sum.    The  result  is  the  diameter  of  the  steam-pipe  in  indies. 

Ride  80. — To  find  the  diameter  of  waste-vMter  pipe. — ^Multiply  the  square  root  of  the  nominal  horse 
power  of  the  engine  by  1-2.    The  product  is  the  aiameter  of  tne  waste-water  pipe  in  inches. 

Rule  81. — To  find  the  area  of  foot-valve  passage. — ^Multiply  the  nominal  horse  power  of  the  engine 
by  9 ;  divide  the  product  by  5 ;  add  8  to  the  quotient.  The  sum  is  the  area  of  foot-valve  passage  in 
square  inches. 

Rule  82. — To  find  the  area  of  injection-pipe, — ^Multiply  the  nominal  horse  power  of  the  engine  by 
*069 ;  to  the  product  add  2*81.    The  sum  is  the  area  of  the  injection-pipe  in  square  inches. 

Ride  83. — To  find  the  diameter  of  feed-pipe. — ^Multiply  the  nominal  horse  power  of  the  engine  by  -04 ; 
to  the  product  add  8 ;  extract  the  square  root  of  the  sunL  The  result  is  the  diameter  of  the  feed-pipe 
in  inches. 

Rule  84. — 7b  find  the  diameter  of  waste-steam  pipe. — Multiply  the  collective  nominal  horse  power  ot 
the  en^es  by  -875 ;  to  the  product  add  16*875 ;  extract  the  square  root  of  the  sum.  The  final  result 
IS  the  aiameter  of  the  waste-steam  pipe  in  inches. 

Rule  86. — To  find  the  diameter  of  the  safety-valve  when  only  one  is  used. — ^To  one-half  the  collective 
nominal  horse  power  of  the  engines  add  22*5 ;  extract  the  square  root  of  the  sum.  The  result  is  the 
diameter  of  the  safety-valve  when  only  one  is  used. 

Rule  86. — To  find  the  diameter  of  the  safety-valve  when  two  are  used — Multiply  the  collective  nominal 
hofse  power  of  the  engines  by  *25 ;  to  the  proiduct  add  11*25 ;  extract  the  square  root  of  the  sum.  The 
result  IS  the  diameter  of  the  safety-valve  when  two  are  used. 

Rule  87. — To  find  the  diameter  of  the  safety-valve  wlien  three  are  rued — ^To  one-sixth  of  the  collective 
nominal  horse  power  of  the  engines  add  7-5 ;  extract  the  square  root  of  the  sum.  The  result  is  the 
diameter  of  the  safety-valve  where  three  are  used. 

Rtde  88. — To  find'tlie  diameter  of  the  safety-valve  when  four  are  used. — ^Multiply  the  collective  nomi- 
nal horse  power  of  the  engmes  by  *125 ;  to  the  product  add  5*625 ;  extract  the  square  root  of  the  man. 
Tlie  result  is  the  diameter  of  the  safety-valve  wnen  four  are  used. 

Another  rule  for  safety-valves,  and  a  preferable  one  for  low  pressures,  is  to  allow  *8  of  a  drcular  ind 
of  area  per  nominal  horse  power. 

Rule  89. — To  find  the  depth  of  the  web  at  tlie  centre  of  the  main  beam  of  a  land  enaine, — Multiply 
U>gether  the  square  of  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder  in  inches,  half  the  length  of  the  mam  beam  in  feei» 
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ind  the  nomber  S ;  extract  the  cube  roiot  of  the  product  The*  result  m  the  proper  depth  of  the  web  of 
the  main  beam  aoroes  the  centre  in  inches,  "when  the  main  beam  is  constructed  of  cast-iron. 

Bule  90.— -7b  find  the  depth  of  main  beam  at  ends, — ^Multiply  toffether  the  square  of  the  diameter  of 
the  ^linder  in  inches,  half  the  length  of  the  main  beam  in  feet,  and  the  number  '192 ;  extract  the  cube 
root  of  the  product    The  result  is  the  depth  in  inches  of  the  main  beam  at  ends,  when  of  cast-iron. 

Rule  91. — To  find  the  content  of  thefeed^mp. — ^Multiplj  the  square  of  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder 
JD  inches  by  the  len^  of  the  stroke  in  feet ;  divide  the  j^dduct  by  80.  The  quotient  is  the  content  of 
the  feed-pump  in  cubic  inches. 

Jtule  92. — To  find  the  content  of  the  cold-water  pump. — Multiply  the  square  of  the  diameter  of  the 
cylinder  in  inches  by  the  length  of  the  stroke  in  feet ;  divide  the  product  by  4400.  The  quotient  is  th« 
eootent  of  the  cold-water  pump  in  cubic  feet 

Bule  98. — To  find  the  thickness  of  the  large  eye  of  crank  for  fiy-wheel  shaft  when  of  cast-iron. — 
Multiply  the  square  of  the  length  of  the  crank  in  indies  by  1*661,  and  then  multiply  the  square  of  the 
diameter  of  the  cylinder  in  indies  by  '1235 ;  multiply  the  sum  of  these  products  oy  the  sauare  of  the 
diameter  of  cylinder  in  inches ;  divide  this  product  by  666*283 ;  divide  this  quotient  by  tne  length  of 
the  crank  in  inches ;  finally,  extract  the  cube  root  of  we  quotient  The  result  is  the  proper  thickness  of 
the  large  eye  of  craiik  for  fly-wheel  shaft  in  inches,  when  of  cast-iron. 

Bule  94. — To  find  the  breadth  of  the  toeb  afcrcmk  at  fiy-wheel  shaft,  when  of  cast-iron. — ^Multiply  the 
square  of  the  length  of  the  crank  in  inches  by  1*561,  and  then  multiply  the  square  of  the  diameter  of 
the  cylinder  in  inches  by  '1235 ;  multiply  the  square  root  of  the  sum  of  these  products  by  the  square 
o{  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder  in  inches ;  divide  the  product  by  23*04,  and  finally  extract  the  cube  root 
of  the  quotient  The  final  result  is  the  breadth  of  the  crank  at  the  centre  of  the  fly-wheel  shaft,  when 
the  crank  is  of  cast-iron. 

As  this  rule  is  rather  complicated,  we  shaU  illustrate  it  by  showmg  its  application  to  the  particular 
example  of  an  engine  whose  stroke  is  8  feet,  and  diameter  of  cylinder  64  inches.  For  tliis  engine,  fol- 
kfwiog  the  directions  of  the  rule,  we  have  in  succession, 

64  =  diameter  of  cylinder  in  inches. 
64 

4096  =  square  of  the  diameter  of  cylinder. 

•1285  =s  constant  multiplier. 

506*8 

48  =  length  of  crank  in  indies 

48 

2804  =  square  of  the  length  of  crank. 
1-661  =  constant  multiplier. 


8696*5 
505-8 


4102*3  =  sum  of  producta 

v'4 102*8  =  6405  nearly. 

4096  =  square  of  the  diameter  of  cylinder. 

coDstant  divisor  =  28*04)262348'5 

11386-66  nearly. 

and -y  11386*66  =  22*49. 

JiuU  95. — To  find  the  thickness  of  the  web  of  crank  at  centre  of  fiv-whed  shaft,  when  of  east-iron. — 
jfultiply  the  square  of  the  length  of  the  crank  in  inches  by  1*561,  and  then  multiply  the  square  of  the 
diameter  of  the  cylinder  in  inches  by  *1285 ;  multiply  the  square  root  of  the  sum  of  these  products  by 
the  aqoare  of  the  diameter  of  the  cyhnder  in  inches ;  divide  tnis  product  by  184*82 ;  finally,  extract  the 
cube  root  of  the  quotient  The  result  is  the  thickness  of  the  web  of  crank  at  the  centre  of  the  fly-wheel 
■baft  when  of  cast-iron,  in  inches. 

An  ^^»a  rule  is  rather  complicated,  we  shall  illustrate  it  by  applying  it  to  the  particular  engine  which 
we  baye  already  selected.    For  this  engine  we  have  in  succession, 

48  =  length  of  crank  in  inches. 
48 
2804  =  square  of  the  length  of  crank. 
1*661  =  constant  multiplier. 
8696*5 

64  =  diameter  of  cylmder  in  inches. 

64 
4096=  square  of  the  diameter  of  cylindec 
*1235  =  constant  multiplier. 

605*8 
g696*5 
410*2  3  as  sum  of  products. 
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and  ^4102S  =  64-06  nearly 

4096  =  square  of  diameter. 
Constant  divisor  =  184-82)262848^ 
1428-83 
and  yi428-88  =  11-25. 

RuU  06. — To  find  the  diameter  of  the  fiy^heel  tHiafl  at  emalieet  part,  when  it  is  of  east-iroH.—lid^* 
ply  the  square  of  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder  in  inches  by  the  length  of  the  crank  in  indies ;  eztnek 
the  cube  root  of  the  product ;  finally  multiply  the  result  by  *8025.  The  result  is  the  diameter  of  the 
fly-T^heel  shall  at  smallest  part  in  inches. 

Hide  97. — To  find  the  sectional  area  of  the  ritn  of  the  fiy-wheel,  when  of  cast-iron, — ^Multip^f  together 
the  square  of  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder  in  inches,  the  sauare  of  the  length  of  the  stroke  m  feet,  the 
cube  root  of  the  length  of  the  stroke  in  feet,  and  6*125 ;  aiyide  the  final  product  by  the  cube  of  the 
diameter  of  the  fiy-wheel  in  feet  The  quotient  is  the  sectional  area  of  the  rim  of  fly-wheel  in  square 
inches,  provided  it  is  of  cast-iron.  ^ 

As  this  rule  is  rather  complicated,  we  shall  endeavor  to  illustrate  it  by  showing  its  application  to  a 
particular  engme.  We  shall  apply  the  rule  to  determine  the  sectional  area  of  the  rim  of  fly-wheel  for 
an  engine  whose  stroke  is  8  feet,  diameter  of  cylinder  50  inches ;  the  diameter  of  the  fly-wheel  being  20 
feet    For  this  engine  we  have  as  follows : 

2500  =  square  of  the  diameter  of  cylinder. 
64  :=  square  of  the  length  of  stroke. 


160000 

2  =  cube  root  of  the  length  of  stroke. 

820000 
6-125  =  constant  multiplier. 

1960000 
Uierefore  sectional  area  in  square  inches  =•  1960000  -r  20«  =  1960000  -r  8000  =  1960  -r  8  =  245. 

In  the  following  formula  we  denote  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder  in  inches  by  D,  the  ksDgth  of  the 
crank  in  inches  by  R,  the  length  of  the  stroke  in  feet,  and  the  nominal  horse  power  of  the  engine  by  E  P. 

Marine  engines, — Dimensions  of  several  of  the  parts  of  t?ie  side-lever. 

Depth  of  eye  round  end  studs  of  lever  =  -074  X  D. 

Thickness  of  eye  round  end  studs  of  lever  ==  -062  X  D. 

Diameter  of  end  studs,  in  inches  =  -07  X  D. 

Length  of  end  studs,  in  inches  =  -076  X  D. 

Diameter  of  air-pump  studs,  in  inches  =  -045  X  D. 

Length  of  air-pump  studs,  in  inches  :=  *049  X  D.  .  . 

Depth  of  cast-iron  side-lever  across  centre,  in  inches  =:  D'  X  (-7428  X  length  of  lever  in  feet)'. 

Marine  engine. — Dimensions  of  several  parts  of  air-pump  cross-head. 

Diameter  of  air-pump,  in  inches  =  -6  X  D. 
Thickness  of  eye  for  air-pump  rod,  in  inches  =:  *025  X  D. 
Depth  of  eye  tor  air-pump  rod,  in  inches  =  -171  X  D. 
Diameter  of  end  journals,  in  inches  =  *051  X  D. 
Length  of  end  journals,  in  inches  =  -058  X  D. 
Thidmess  of  web  at  middle,  in  inclies  =  -043  X  D 
Depth  of  web  at  middle,  in  inches  =  '161  X  D. 
Thickness  of  web  at  journal  =  -037  X  D. 
Depth  of  web  at  journal  =  -061  X  D. 

Marine  engine. — Dimensions  of  the  parts  of  air-pump  pistonrfot^ 

Diameter  of  air-pump  piston-rod  when  of  copper,  in  inches =-067  X  D. 
Depth  of  gibs  and  cutter  through  cross-head,  m  indies  =:  *063  X  D. 
Thickness  of  gibs  and  cutter  through  cross-head,  in  inches  =  -018  X  D. 
Depth  of  cutter  through  piston,  in  mches  =  -051  X  D. 
Thickness  of  cutter  through  piston,  in  inches  =  -021  X  D. 

Marine  engine. — Dimensions  of  the  remaining  parts  of  the  air-pimp  maehinerp. 

Diameter  of  au'-pump  side-rods  at  ends,  in  inches  ^  -089  X  D. 

Breadth  of  butt^  in  inches  s=  -046  X  D. 

Thickness  of  butt,  in  inches  =  -087  X  D. 

Mean  thickness  of  strap  at  cutter,  in  inches  =  -019  X  D. 

Mean  thickness  of  strap  below  cutter,  in  inches  =-014  X  D. 

Depth  of  gibs  and  cutter,  in  inches  =i  -048  X  D. 

Thickness  of  gibs  and  cutter,  in  inches  =  D  -7-  100. 

Marine  and  land  engines. — Area  of  steam  ports, 
Area  of  each  steam  port,  in  square  inches  =  11  X  /  X  D*  -r  1800  +  8 
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Marine  and  land  engines, — Dimensions  of  branch  steamrpipes. 
Diameter  of  each  branch  steam-pipe  =  5/-00498  X  /  X  D*  +  10-2. 

Marine  engine, — Dimenaions  of  several  of  the  pipes  connected  with  the  engU^ 

Kaiaeter  of  waste  water-pipe,  in  inches  =  1*2  X  VH.  P. 

Area  of  foot-valve  passage,  in  square  inches  =  1.8  X  H.  P.  +  8. 

Area  of  injection-pipe,  in  square  inches  ^  069  X  H.  P.  +  2*81. 

Diameter  of  feed-pipe,  in  inches  =  ^-04  X  H.  P.  +  8. 

Diameter  of  waste  steam-pipe,  in  inches  =  ^-876  X  H.1*.  +  16*876. 

Marine  and  land  engines, — Dimensions  of  safety-valves. 
Diameter  of  safety-valve,  when  one  only  is  used  =  ^'6  X  H.  P.  +  22'5. 
Diameter  of  safety-valve,  when  two  are  used  =  ^-25  X  H.P.+  11'25. 
Diameter  of  safety-valve,  when  three  are  used  =  ^^'167  X  H.  P.  +  ^'^' 
Diameter  of  safety-valve,  when  four  are  used  =  ^^'126  X  H.  P.  +  6-625. 

Zand  engine. — Dimensions  of  main  beam. 


Depth  of  web  of  main  beam  across  centre  =:  ^8  X  D'  X  half  length  of  main  beam,  in  feet 
Depth  of  m^  beam  at  ends  =  ^'192  X  D*  X  half  length  of  main  beam,  in  feet. 

Zand  and  Marine-engines. — Content  of  feed-pump. 
Content  of  feed-pump,  in  cubic  inches^=  D*  X  /  -r  80. 

Zand  engines, — Content  of  cold-water  pump. 
Content  of  cold-water  pump,  in  cubic  feet  =  B'  X  ^  -r  4400. 

Zand  engines. — Dimensions  of  crank. 

Thickness  of  lai^  eye  of  crank,  in  inches  =  ^D*  X  (1*661  X  R'  +  -1286  D")  -r  (R  X  666*288.) 
Breadth  of  web  of  crank  at  fly-wheel  shaft  centre,  in  inches  = 

-yO"  X  ^(1*661  X  R»  +  1285  X  D^H-  23*04. 
Thickness  of  web  of  crank  at  fly-wheel  shaft  centre,  in  inches  = 

yO*  X  ^(1*661  X  R^  +  -1285  X  D«)  -7-  184*82. 

Zand  engines. — Dimensions  of  Jig-wheel  shaft. 


Diameter  of  fly-wheel  shafts  when  of  cast-uron,  =  8025  X  ^R  X  T>\ 

DIMENSIONS    OF   FA  Ag  OF   LOCOMOTIVES. 

Diameter  of  cylinder, — In  locomotive  engines  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder  varies  less  than  in  either 
(he  land  or  the  marine  engine.  In  few  of  we  locomotive  engines  at  present  in  use  is  the  diameter  of 
the  cylinder  greater  than  18  inches,  or  less  than  12  inches.  The  length  of  the  stroke  of  nearly  all  the 
locomotive  eiu^es  at  present  in  use  is  18  inches,  and  there  are  alwavs  two  cylinders,  which  are  gener- 
ally connected  to  cranks  upon  the  axle,  standing  at  right  aneles  with  one  another.  Outside  cylinders, 
operating  upon  pins  in  the  driving-wheels,  have  latterly  been  largely  introduced. 

Area  of  induction  ports. 

Rule. — To  find  the  size  of  the  steam  ports  for  the  locomotive  engine, — Multiply  the  square  of  the 
diameter  of  toe  cylinder  by  '068.    The  product  is  the  proper  size  of  tlie  steam  ports  in  square  inches. 

Example^ — ^Required  the  proper  size  of  the  steam  ports  of  a  locomotive  engine  whose  diameter  is  15 
inches.  Here,  according  to  the  rule,  size  of  steam  ports  =  *068  X  15  X  15  =  068  X  225  =  15*3  square 
inches,  or  between  16^  and  15^  square  inches. 

After  having  determined  the  area  of  the  ports,  we  may  easily  find  the  depth  when  the  length  is 
prea,  or,  conversely,  the  length  when  the  depth  is  given.  Thus,  suppose  we  know  the  length  was  8 
mdies,  then  we  find  that  the  depth  should  be  15*8  -f-  8  ^  1*9126  inches,  or  nearly  2  inches ;  or  suppose 
we  knew  the  depth  was  2  inches,  then  we  would  find  that  the  length  was  163  -r  2  =  7*65  inches,  or 
nearly  7|  inches. 

Area  of  eduction  ports, — ^The  proper  area  for  the  eduction  ports  may  be  found  from  the  following 
rale. 

Hule. — To  find  the  area  of  the  eduction  ports. — Multiply  the  square  of  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder  in 
inches  by  *128.     The  product  is  the  area  of  the  eduction  ports  in  square  inches. 

Example. — Required  the  area  of  the  eduction  ports  of  a  locomotive  engine,  when  the  diameter  of  the 
syUnders  is  18  incbes.  In  this  example  we  have,  according  to  the  rule,  area  of  eduction  port  =  *128  X 
]3*r=-l28  X  169  =21*632  inches,  or  between  21^  and  21 J  square  inches. 

Breadth  of  bridge  betuoeen  ports. — ^The  breadth  of  the  bridges  between  the  eduction  port  and  the  in 
4uction  ports  is  usually  between  |  inch  and  1  inch. 
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Diameter  of  boiler. 

Rule. — 2h  find  the  inside  diameter  of  the  boiler. — ^Multiply  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder  in  inches  by 
811.    The  product  is  the  inside  diameter  of  the  boiler  in  indies. 

Example. — Required  the  inside  diameter  of  the  boiler  for  a  locomotive  engine,  the  diameter  of  the 
cylmders  being  15  inches. 

In  this  example  we  have,  according  to  the  rule,  inside  diameter  of  boiler  =  16  X  8*11  =  46-65  iochea, 
or  about  8  feet  10|  inches. 

Length  of  boiler . — In  the  Northern  and  Eastern  Counties  Railway  the  length  of  the  boiler  is  8  feet, 
while  in  the  North  Midland  Counties  Railway,  in  the  Great  Western  Railway,  and  in  the  Hartlepool 
Railway,  the  length  of  the  boiler  is  8^  feet.  In  the  Belgian  railways  the  length  of  the  boiler  is  8  feet 
2  inches.  And  in  the  ^Bordeaux  and  La  Teste  railway  Uie  length  of  the  boiler  is  8  feet  9  inches.  In 
Stephenson's  locomotive  engines,  the  length  of  the  boiler  is  between  11  and  12  feet  In  this  coontiy 
the  length  is  from  10  to  14  feet 

Diameter  of  steam  dome  inside. — ^It  is  obvious  that  the  diameter  of  the  steam  dome  may  be  vitried 
considerably,  according  to  circumstances ;  but  the  first  indication  is  to  make  it  large  enough.  It  is 
usual,  however,  in  practice,  to  proportion  the  diameter  of  the  steam  dome  to  the  diameter  of  the  cjiiD- 
der ;  and  there  appears  to  be  no  great  objection  to  this.  The  following  rule  will  be  found  to  give  the 
diameter  of  the  aome  usually  adopted  in  practice. 

Utile. — To  find  the  diameter  of  the  steam  dome. — Multiply  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder  in  inches  by 
1*48.    The  product  is  the  diameter  of  the  dome  in  inches. 

Height  of  steam  dome. — ^The  height  of  the  steam  dome  may  vary.  Judging  from  practice,  it  appean 
that  a  uniform  height  of  2^  feet  would  answer  very  well. 

Diameter  of  safety-valve^ — In  practice  the  diameter  of  the  safety-valve  varies  considerably.  The  fid- 
lowing  rule  gives  the  diameter  of  the  safety-valve  usually  adopted  in  practice. 

Rule. — To  find  the  diameter  of  the  safety^aive. — Divide  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder  in  inches  by  i 
The  quotient  is  the  diameter  of  the  safety-valve  in  inches. 

Exmnple. — Required  the  diameter  of  the  eafoty-valves  for  this  boiler  of  a  locomotive  engine,  the 
diameter  of  the  cylinder  being  1 3  inches.  Here,  according  to  the  rule,  diameter  of  safety-valve = 18  -r 
4  =  84  inches.    A  laiger  size,  however,  is  preferable,  as  Being  less  likely  to  stick. 

Diameter  of  valve  spindle. — ^The  following  rule  will  be  found  to  give  the  correct  diameter  of  the  vahe 
spindle.    It  is  entirely  founded  on  practice. 

Rule. — To  find  the  diameter  of  the  valve  spindle. — ^Multiply  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder  in  uiches  by 
'0'76.    The  product  is  the  proper  diameter  of  the  valve  spindle. 

^  Example. — Required  the  diameter  of  the  valve  spindle  for  a  locomotive  engine  whose  cyliodeftf 
diameters  are  1 8  mches. 

In  this  example  we  have,  according  to  the  rule,  diameter  of  valve  spindle  =  18  X  '0'76  =  '988  inches, 
or  very  nearly  1  inch. 

Diameter  of  chimney. — It  is  usual  in  practice  to  make  the  diameter  of  the  chimney  equal  to  the 
diameter  of  the  cylinder.  Thus,  a  locomotive  engine  whose  cylinders'  diameters  are  15  indies  would 
have  the  inside  cUameter  of  the  chimney  also  16  inches,  or  thereabouts.  This  rule  has,  at  least,  the 
merit  of  simplicity. 

Area  of  ^re-arate. — ^The  following  rule  deternuies  the  area  of  the  fire-grate  usually  given  in  practice. 
We  may  remars,  that  the  area  of  the  fire-grate  in  practice  follows  a  more  certain  rule  than  any  other  part 
of  the  engine  appears  to  do ;  but  it  is  in  all  cases  much  too  small,  and  occasions  a  great  loss  of  power 
by  the  urging  of  the  blast  it  renders  necessary,  and  a  rapid  deterioration  of  the  furnace  plates  from  ex* 
cessive  heat  There  is  no  good  reason  why  the  furnace  should  not  be  nearly -as  long  as  the  boiler:  it 
would  then  resemble  the  furnace  of  a  manne  boiler,  and  be  as  manageable. 

Rule.-— To  find  the  area  of  fire-grate. — Multiply  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder  in  inches  by  "77.  The 
product  is  the  area  of  the  fire-grate  in  superficial  feet 

Example. — Required  the  area  of  the  fire-grate  of  a  locomotive  engine,  the  diameters  of  the  cyfioders 
being  15  inches. 

In  this  example  we  have,  according  to  the  rule,  area  of  fire-grate  =  -77  X  16  =  11-65  square  feet, 
or  about  11  ^  square  feet  Though  Uiis  rule,  however,  represents  the  usual  practice,  the  area  of  fire* 
grate  should  not  be  contingent  upon  the  size  of  the  cylinder,  but  upon  the  quantity  of  steam  to  be 
generated. 

Area  of  heating  surface. — In  the  construction  of  a  locomotive  engine,  one  ereat  object  is  to  obtain  a 
boiler  which  will  produce  a  sufficient  quantity  of  steam  with  as  little  bulk  and  weight  as  possible.  'Hiis 
object  is  admirably  accomplished  in  the  construction  of  the  boiler  of  the  locomotive  engine.  This  little 
barrel  of  tubes  generates  more  steam  in  an  hour  than  was  formerly  raised  from  a  boiler  and  fire  occo* 
pying  a  considerable  house.  This  favorable  result  is  obtained  simply  by  exposing  the  water  to  a  greater 
amount  of  heating  surface. 

^  In  the  usual  construction  of  the  locomotive  boiler,  it  is  obvioi»  that  we  can  only  consider  four  of  the 
six  faces  of  the  inside  fire-box  as  effective  heating  surface ;  viz.,  the  crown  of  the  box,  and  Ute  three  per 
pendicular  sides.  The  circumferences  of  the  tul^  are  fdso  effective  heating  surface ;  so  that  the  whole 
effective  heating  surfstce  of  a  locomotive  boiler  may  be  considered  to  be  the  four  fiices  of  the  inside  fire- 
box, plus  the  sum  of  the  surfaces  of  the  tubes.  Understanding  this  to  be  the  effective  heatmg  surface, 
the  following  rule  determines  the  average  amount  of  heating  surface  usually  given  in  practice. 

Rule. — To  find  the  effective  heating  surface. — Multiply  the  square  of  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder  in 
mches  by  5 ;  divide  the  product  by  2.   The  quotient  is  the  area  of  the  effective  heating  surface  in  square  ti 
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Ex€anpi€, — Required  the  eflectiye  heating  Burfiice  of  the  boiler  of  a  looomotive  engine,  the  diameters 
of  the  cjlindera  lieing  16  inches. 

In  tms  example  we  have,  according  to  the  rule,  effectiye  heating  surface  =  15*  X  5  -r  2  =  225  X  6 
•r  2  =  1125 -T- 2  =  662i  square  feet 

According  to  the  inile  which  we  have  given  for  the  fire-grate,  the  area  of  the  fire-grate  for  this  boiler 
would  be  about  11  i  square  feet  We  may  suppose,  therefore,  the  area  of  the  crown  of  the  box  to  be 
12  square  feet  The  area  of  the  three  perpendicular  sides  of  the  inside  fire-box  is  usually  three  times 
&e  area  of  the  crown ;  so  that  the  effective  heating  surface  of  the  fire-box  is  48  square  feet  Hence 
the  heating  surface  of  the  tubes  :=  526*5  —  48  =  478*5  square  feet  The  inside  diameters  of  the  tubes 
are  geoeraUy  about  1}  inches;  and  therefore  the  circumference  of  a  section  of  these  tubes  is  5'49'78 
iocbes.  Hence,  supposing  the  tube  to  be  8^  feet  long,  the  surfiice  of  one  =:  5*4978  X  8^-t-12=s 
'45815  X  8^  =  8-8943  square  feet  And,  therefore,  the  number  of  tubes =478*5 -r  8*8948  =  128 
neariy. 

Area  of  water-level. — ^This  of  course  varies  with  the  different  circumstances  of  the  boiler.  The  aver- 
age area  may  be  found  from  the  following  rule. 

Rvle, — To  find  the  area  of  the  water-level. — Multiply  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder  in  inches  by  208. 
The  product  is  the  area  of  the  water-level  in  square  feet 

Example^ — ^Required  the  area  of  the  water-level  for  a  looomotive  engine,  whose  cylinders'  diameters 
are  14  inches. 

la  this  case  we  have,  according  to  the  rule,  area  of  water-level  =  14  X  2*08  =  29*12  square  feet 

Cubical  content  cf  water  in  hoiler.-^TioB  of  course  varies  not  only  in  difierent  boilers,  but  also  in  the 
same  boiler  at  different  times.  The  following  rule  is  supposed  to  give  the  average  quantity  of  water 
in  the  boiler. 

Rule. — To  find  the  cubical  content-  of  the  water  in  the  boiler. — ^Multiply  the  square  of  the  diameter  ot 
the  cylinder  in  inches  by  9 ;  divide  the  product  by  40.  The  quotient  is  the  cubical  content  of  the  water 
in  the  boiler  in  cubic  feet 

Example, — Required  the  average  cubical  content  of  the  water  in  the  boiler  of  a  locomotive  engine, 
the  diameters  of  tne  cylinders  being  14  inches. 

In  this  example  we  have,  according  to  the  rule,  cubical  content  of  water  ^  9  X  14*  -r  40  =  44*1 
cubic  feet 

Content  of  feed-pump. — In  the  locomotive  engine,  the  feed-pump  is  generally  attached  to  the  cross- 
bead,  and  consequently  it  has  the  same  stroke  as  the  piston.  As  we  have  mentioned  before,  the  stroke 
oi  the  locomotive  engme  is  generally  in  practice  18  inches.    Hence,  ft»niming  the  stroke  of  the  feed- 

Eump  to  be  constantly  18  incnes,  it  only  remains  for  us  to  determine  the  diameter  of  tiie  ram.    It  may 
e  found  from  the  following  rule. 

Rtde, — To  "find  the  dittmeier  of  the  feed-pump  ram, — ^Multiply  the  square  of  the  diameter  of  the  cylin- 
der in  inches  oy  'Oil.    The  product  is  the  diameter  of  the  ram  in  inches. 

Example. — Required  the  diameter  of  the  ram  for  the  feed-pump  for  a  locomotive  engine  whose  diam- 
eter of  cylinder  is  14  inches. 

In  this  example  we  have,  according  to  the  rule,  diameter  of  ram  =s  *011  X  14*  ^  *011  X  196  =  2*156 
inches,  or  between  2  and  2^  inches. 

Cubical  content  of  tteam  room.-^The  quantity  of  steam  in  the  boiler  varies  not  only  for  different 
boilers,  but  even  for  the  same  boiler  in  different  circumstances.  But  when  the  locomotive  is  in  motion, 
there  is  usually  a  certain  proportion  of  the  boiler  filled  with  the  steam.  IiK^uding  the  dome  and  the 
steam-pipe,  the  content  of  the  steam  room  will  be  found  usually  to  be  somewhat  less  than  the  cubical 
eootcnt  of  the  water.    But  as  it  is  desirably  that  it  should  be  increased,  we  give  the  following  rule. 

Rule. — T[>  find  the  cubical  content  of  the  steam  room. — ^Multiply  the  square  of  the  diameter  of  the 
cylinder  in  inches  by  9 ;  divide  the  product  by  40.  The  quotient  is  the  cubical  content  of  the  steam 
room  in  cubic  feet. 

Example. — Required  the  cubical  content  of  the  steam  room  ui  a  locomotive  boiler,  the  diameters  of 
the  cylinders  being  12  inches. 

In  tlib  example  we  have,  according  to  the  rule,  cubical  content  of  steam  room  =:  9  X  12'  -r  40  ^ 
9  X  144  -T-  40  =  82-4  cubic  feet 

CMceU  content  of  inside  fire-box  above  fire-bars. — The  following  rule  determines  the  cubical  content 
of  fire-box  usually  given  in  practice. 

Rule, — To  find  tlte  cubical  content  of  inside  fire-box  above  fire-bars. — Divide  the  square  of  the  diam- 
eter of  the  cylinder  in  inches  by  4.  liie  quotient  is  the  content  of  the  inside  fire-box  above  fire-bars  in 
cpbic  feet 

Example, — Required  the  content  of  inside  fire-box  above  fire-bars  in  a  locomotive  engine,  when  tho 
diameters  of  the  cylinders  are  each  15  inches. 

In  this  example  we  have,  according  to  the  rule,  content  of  inside  fire-box  above  fire-bars  =  15*  -f-  4  = 
226  -7-  4  =  564  cubic  feet. 

Thickness  ^  tJie  plates  of  boiler, — In  general  the  thickness  of  the  plates  of  the  locomotive  boiler  is 
9-32  inch,  or  No.  8  wire  gage. 

Inside  diameter  of  steam-pipe, — The  diameter  usually  given  to  the  steam-pipe  of  the  locomotive  en- 
gine may  be  found  from  the  following  rule. 

R^e. — 7b  find  the  diameter  of  the  steafn-pipe  of  the  locomotive  engine. — ^Multiply  the  square  of  the 
Hameter  of  the  cylinder  in  inches  by  "OS.    Ibc  product  is  the  diameter  of  the  steam-pipe  in  inches. 
Example, — Required  the  diameter  of  the  steam-pipe  of  a  locomotive  engine,  the  diameter  of  the. 
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cylinder  being  13  inches.  Here,  according  to  the  rule,  diameter  of  steam-pipe  ss:  "03  X  13'  =  -08  X 169 
s=  5*07  inches ;  or  a  very  little  more  than  5  inches.  The  steam-pipe  is  usually  made  too  small  m  en* 
gines  intended  for  high  speeds. 

Diameter  of  branch  steam^ipes. — ^The  following  rule  gives  the  usual  diameter  of  the  branch  Bteanh 
pipe  for  locomotive  engines. 

Rule. — To  find  Oie  diameter  of  the  branch  steam-pipe  for  the  locomotive  engine. — ^Multiply  the  Bqoare 
of  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder  in  inches  by  *021.  The  product  is  the  diameter  of  the  oranch  steam* 
pipe  for  the  locomotive  engine  in  inches. 

Example. — Required  the  diameter  of  the  branch  steam-pipes  for  a  locomotive  engine,  when  the  cjlin- 
ders*  diameter  is  15  inches.  Here,  according  to  the  rule,  diameter  of  branch  pipe  =  *021  X  15*  =  -021 
X  225  ^  4*725  inches,  or  about  4}  inches. 

Diameter  of  top  of  blast-pipe. — The  diameter  of  the  top  of  the  blast-pipe  may  be  found  from,  the  fol- 
lowing rule. 

Rule. — To  find  the  diameter  of  the  top  of  the  blast-pipe. — ^Multiply  the  square  of  the  diameter  of  tht 
cylinder  in  inches  by  017.    The  product  is  the  diameter  of  the  top  of  the  blast-pipe  in  indies. 

Example. — ^The  diameter  of  a  locomotive  engine  is  18  inches ;  required  the  diameter  of  the  blast-pipe 
at  top.  Here,  according  to  the  rule,  diameter  of  blast-pipe  at  top  =:  -017  X  18*  :=  017  X  169  s  2'87S 
inches,  or  between  2}  and  8  inches ;  but  the  variable  exhaust  is  now  generally  used. 

Diameter  of  feed-pipes. — ^There  appear  to  be  no  theoretical  considerations  which  would  lead  us  to  de- 
termine exactly  the  proper  size  of  the  feed-pipes.  Judging  from  practice,  however,  the  foUowing  nile 
will  be  found  to  give  the  proper  dimensions. 

Rule. — To  find  the  diameter  of  the  feedpipes. — Multiply  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder  in  inches  by 
•141.    The  product  is  the  proper  diameter  of  Uie  feed-pipes. 

Example. — Required  the  diameter  of  the  feed-pipes  for  a  locomotive  engine,  the  diameter  of  the 
cylinder  being  15  inches. 

In  this  example  we  have,  according  to  the  rule,  diameter  of  feed-pipe  =  15  X  *141  =  2*116  indie^ 
or  between  2  and  2\  inches. 

Diameter  of  piston-rod — The  diameter  of  the  piston-rod  for  the  locomotive  engine  is  usuaUy  about 
one-seventh  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder.    Thereiore, 

Rule. — To  find  the  diameter  of  the  piston-rod  for  the  locomotive  engine. — Divide  the  diameter  of  the 
cylinder  in  inches  by  7.    The  quotient  is  the  diameter  of  the  piston-rod  in  inches. 

Example. — The  diameter  of  the  cylinder  of  a  locomotive  engine  is  15  inches,  required  the  diameter  of 
the  piston-rod.    Here,  according  to  the  rule,  diameter  of  piston-rod  ^15-r7  =  2|  inches. 

Thickness  of  piston. — The  thickness  of  the  piston  in  locomotive  engines  is  usually  about.two-seventhA 
of  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder.    Therefore, 

Rule. — To  find  the  thickness  of  the  piston  in  the  locom4>tive  engine. — Multiply  the  diameter  of  the 
cylinder  in  inches  by  2 ;  divide  the  product  hf  7.  The  quotient  is  the  thicuiess  of  the  piston  m 
inches. 

Example. — ^The  diameter  of  the  cylinder  of  a  locomotive  engine  is  14  inches,  required  the  thickneas 
of  the  piston.    Here,  according  to  the  rule,  thickness  of  piston  :=2  X  14-r7=4  mches. 

Diameter  cf  connecting -rods  at  middle. — ^The  following  rule  gives  the  diameter  of  the  connecting-rod 
at  middle.    The  rule  is  entirely  founded  on  practice. 

Rule. — To  find  the  diameter  of  the  connecting-rod  at  middle  of  the  locomotive  engine, — Multiply  the 
diameter  of  the  cylinder  in  inches  by  *21.  The  product  is  the  diameter  of  the  connecting-rod  at  middle 
in  inches. 

Example. — Required  the  diameter  of  the  connecting-rods  at  middle  for  a  locomotive  engine,  the 
diameter  of  the  cylinders  being  12  inches. 

For  this  example  we  have,  according  to  the  rule,  diameter  of  connecting-rods  at  middle  =:  12  X  "SI  ss 
2*52  inches,  or  2  j  inches. 

Diameter  of  ball  on  cross-head  spindle. — The  diameter  of  the  ball  on  the  cross-head  spindle  may  be 
found  from  the  following  rule. 

Rule. — To  find  the  diameter  of  the  ball  on  cross-head  spindle  of  a  locomotive  enqine. — Multiply  the 
diameter  of  the  cylinder  in  inches  by  '23.  The  product  is  the  diameter  of  the  ball  on  the  cross^iead 
spindle. 

Example. — Required  the  diameter  of  the  ball  on  the  cross-head  spindle  of  a  locomotive  engine,  when 
the  diameter  of  the  cylinder  is  15  inches.  Here,  according  to  the  rule,  diameter  of  ball  =  *23  X  15  ^ 
8*45  inches,  or  nearly  8^  inck'es. 

Diameter  of  the  inside  bearings  of  the  crank-axle. — It  is  obvious  that  the  inside  bearings  of  the  crank- 
axle  of  the  locomotive  engine  correspond  to  the  paddle-shaft  ioumal  of  the  marine  engine,  and  to  the 
fly-wheel  shaft  journal  of  the  land  engine.  We  may  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  proper  diameter  of 
these  bearings  ought  to  depend  jointly  upon  the  length  of  the  stroke  and  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder. 
In  the  locomotive  engine  the  stroke  is  usually  18  indies,  so  that  we  mav  consider  that  the  diameter  of 
the  bearing  depends  solely  upon  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder.  The  following  rule  will  give  the  diazn* 
%ter  of  the  inside  bearing. 

Rule. — To  find  the  diameter  of  the  inside  bearing  for  the  locomotive  engine. — ^Extract  the  cube  root 
df  the  sauare  of  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder  in  indies ;  multiplv  the  result  hy  *96.  The  product  is  the 
proper  oiameter  of  the  inside  l^earing  of  the  crank-axle  for  the  locomotive  engine. 
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JHametn  of  plain  pari  of  crank-Uxle, — It  is  usual  to  make  the  plain  part  of  crank-axle  of  the  same 
footional  area  as  the  msideDearings. 

RuU, — To  determine  the  diameter  of  the  plain  part  of  crank-axle  for  the  locomotive  engine. — Extract 
the  cube  root  of  the  square  of  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder  in  inches ;  multiply  the  result  by  *96.  Tlie 
product  is  the  proper  diameter  of  the  plain  part  of  the  crank-axle  of  the  locomotive  engine  in  inches. 

Diameter  of  the  outside  bearings  of  tlu  crank-axle, — ^The  crank-axle,  in  addition  to  resting  upon  the 
inside  bearings,  is  sometimes  also  made  to  rest  partlv  upon  outside  bearings.  These  outside  bearings 
are  added  only  for  the  sake  of  steadiness,  and  they  do  not  need  to  be  so  strong  as  the  inside  bearings. 
The  proper  size  of  the  diameter  of  these  bearings  nmy  be  found  from  the  following  rule. 

Rule. — To  find  the  diameter  of  outside  bearings  for  the  locomotive  enaine. — ^Multiply  the  sauare  ol 
the  diameter  of  the  cylinders  in  mches  by  '396 ;  extract  the  cube  root  of  the  product  Ine  result  is  the 
diameter  of  the  outside  bearings  in  inches. 

Diameter  of  crank-pin, — ^The  following  rule  gives  the  proper  diameter  of  the  crank-pia  It  is  obvioUs 
that  the  crank-pin  of  the  locomotive  engine  is  not  altogether  analogous  to  the  crank-pin  of  the  marine 
or  land  engine,  and,  like  them,  ought  to  depend  upon  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder,  as  it  is  usually  formed 
out  of  the  solid  axla 

Rule. — 7b  fnd  the  diameter  of  the  crank-pin  for  the  locomotive  enaine. — Multiply  the  diameter  of  the 
cylinder  in  inches  by  *404.    The  product  is  the  diameter  of  the  crank-pin  in  inches. 

Example. — Required  the  diameter  of  the  crank-pin  of  a  locomotive  engine  whose  cylinders*  diometeifs 
are  15  inches. 

In  this  example  we  have,  according  to  the  rule,  diameter  of  crank-pin  =  16  X  '404  =  6*06  inches,  or 
ahoot  6  inches. 

Len^  of  crank-pin. — ^The  length  of  the  crank-pin  usually  given  in  practice  may  be  found  from  the 
foUowing  rule. 

Rule, — To  find  the  length  of  the  crank-pin, — Multiply  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder  in  inches  by  '288. 
The  product  is  the  length  of  the  crank-pins  in  inches. 

The  part  of  the  crank-axle  answering  to  the  crank-pin  is  usually  rounded  very  much  at  the  comers, 
both  to  give  additional  strength,  and  to  prevent  side  play. 

These,  then,  are  the  chief  dimensions  of  locomotive  engines,  according  to  the  practice  most  generally 
folloved.  The  establishment  of  express  trains  and  the  general  exigencies  of  steam  locomotion  are  dail^ 
mtrododng  innovations,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  make  the  engmes  of  neater  size  and  power ;  but  it 
cannot  be  said  that  a  plan  of  locomotive  en^ne  has  yet  been  contrived  that  is  free  from  grave  objec- 
tionsL  Tlie  most  material  of  these  defects  is  the  necessity  that  yet  exists  of  ex})ending  a  laj^ge  proper- 
tkn  of  the  power  in  the  production  of  a  draft ;  and  this  evil  is  traceable  to  the  inadeauate  area  of  the 
fire-grate,  which  makes  an  enormous  rush  of  air  through  the  fire  necessary  to  accomplisn  the  combustion 
of  the  fuel  requisite  for  the  production  of  the  steam.  To  gain  a  sufficient  area  of  nre-grate  an  entirely 
new  arrangement  of  engine  must  be  adopted ;  the  furnace  must  be  greatly  lengthened,  and  perhaps  it 
may  be  found  that  short  upright  tubes  may  be  mtroduced  with  advantage,  u  pright  tubes  nave  oeen 
foimd  to  be  more  effectual  in  raising  steam  than  horizontal  tubes ;  but  the  tube-plate  in  the  case  of 
uptight  tubes  would  be  more  liable  to  bium. 

We  here  give  the  preceding  rules  in  formulae,  in  the  belief  that  those  well  acquainted  with  algebraio 
STnibols  prefer  to  have  a  rule  expressed  as  a  formula,  as  they  can  thus  see  at  once  the  dififereol 
operations  to  be  performed.  In  the  following  formulas  we  denote  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder  is 
iDchesby  D. 

Locomotive  engine, — Parts  of  tlie  cylinder. 

Area  of  induction-ports,  in  square  inches = -068  X  D*. 
Area  of  eduction-ports,  in  square  inches  =  '128  X  D'. 
Breadth  of  bridge  between  ports  between  }  inch  and  1  inch. 

Locomotive  engine. — Parts  of  boiler 

Diameter  of  boiler,  in  inches  =  S'll  X  D. 

Length  of  boiler  between  8  feet  and  12  feet 

Diameter  of  steam  dome  inside,  in  inches  =  1*48  X  D. 

Height  of  steam  dome  =  2^  feet. 

Diameter  of  safety-valve,  in  inches  =  D  -r  4. 

Diameter  of  valve-spmdle,  in  inches  =  '076  X  D. 

Diameter  of  chimney,  in  inches  =:  D. 

Area  of  fire-^te,  in  square  feet  =  -77  X  D. 

Area  of  heJatine-surface,  in  square  feet  =  5  X  D'  -f-  2. 

Area  of  water-level,  in  square  feet  =  2-08  X  D. 

Cubical  content  of  water  m  boiler,  in  cubic  feet  =  9  X  D'  -r-  40. 

Diameter  of  feed-pump  ram  in  inches  =  *011  X  D'. 

Cubical  content  of  steam  room,  in  cubic  feet  =  9  X  D'  -r  40. 

Cubical  content  of  inside  fire-box  above  fire-bars,  in  cubic  feet  =  D*  -^  4. 

Thickness  of  the  plates  of  boiler  =  |  inch. 

Locomotive  engine, — Dimensions  of  several  pipet, 
lobide  diameter  of  steam-pipe,  in  inches  =  -03  X  D*. 
Inside  diameter  of  branch  steam-pipe,  in  inches  ^  *021  X  D*. 
Inside  diameter  of  the  top  of  blast-pipe  =  -017  X  D*. 
Inside  diameter  of  the  feed-pipes  :=  141  X  D.      ' 
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Locomotive  engines, — Dimensions  of  several  moving  parts. 

Diameter  of  pistoQ-rod,  in  inches  s=  D  -r  7. 

Thickness  of  piston,  in  inches  =  20^7. 

Diameter  of  connecting-rods  at  middle,  in  inches  =  '21  X  D. 

Diameter  of  the  ball  on  cross-head  spindle,  in  inches  =  -28  X  D. 

Diameter  of  the  inside  bearings  of  the  crank-axle,  in  inches  =  *96  X  ^D\ 

Diameter  of  the  plain  part  of  crank-axle,  in  inches  =;  -96  X  ^D\ 

Diameter  of  the  outside  bearings  of  the  crank-axle,  in  inches  =  V-S^i^^(h\ 

Diameter  of  crank-pin,  in  inches  =s  '404  X  D. 

Length  of  crank-pin,  in  inches = '233  X  D. 

Expedients  for  regulating  the  velocity ^  and  ascertaining  the  state  and  effective  power  of  the  SMtne,-* 
In  most  engines  vet  invented  for  developing  mechanical  effect  from  steam,  there  are  great  irr^^tuarities 
in  the  velocity  of  the  engine  unless  some  contrivance  be  added  to  equalize  the  action  of  the  steam.  Li 
the  land  engine,  and  in  l£e  marine  engine,  the  inequalities  of  velocitv  may  be  considered  to  proceed  from 
two  sources ;  one,  the  uneijual  action  of  the  medmnism  of  the  engme  itself  and  the  other  the  unequal 
resistaaces  which  the  engine  has  to  overcome.  The  piston  does  not  move  with  a  uiuform  velodty  up 
and  down  the  cylinder.  The  velocitv  is  greatest  at  half  stroke,  and  gradually  decreases  to^i^u^  the 
end  of  the  stroke  till  it  stops  altogether,  and  finally  returns  in  the  opposite  direction.  When  it  is  said 
that  the  velocity  of  the  piston  is  so  many  feet  per  mmute,  it  is  at  once  mferred  that  this  can  only  be  the 
mean  velocity,  and  that  at  the  middle  of  the  stroke  the  pbton  moves  faster,  and  at  the  tcrminatioD 
slower,  than  the  specified  velocity.  But  even  if  the  piston  were  to  move  uniformly^,  the  intervoition  oi 
the  crank  would  introduce  irregularities  into  the  velocity  of  the  engine.  The  crank  is  certainly  the  best 
constructive  expedient  yet  devised  for  deriving  a  rotary  motion  from  the  reciprocating  motioa  of  the 
piston ;  but,  with  all  its  advantages,  it  has  the  defect  of  not  transmitting  uniformly  the  pressure  and 
velocity  of  the  engine.  Let  it  not  be  inferred  from  this  statement  that  we  intend  to  show  the  least 
favor  to  the  exploded  notion  of  the  crank  absorbing  some  of  the  power  or  mechanical  effect  of  the  steam. 
The  crank,  like  every  other  piece  of  machinery,  transmits  at  every  instant  all  the  mechanieal  eSsct  com- 
municated to  it ;  so  that  the  only  way  in  which  we  can  suppose  it  to  have  an  appetite  for  devouring 
I>ower  is  by  takmg  into  consideration  the  friction  of  the  parts  connected  with  it  But  this  is  not  incoo- 
sistent  with  our  statement  that  the  crank  does  not  transmit  the  pressure  and  velocity  of  the  pistoa 
imiformly.  The  mechanical  effect  transmitted  by  the  crank  at  any  mstant  is  measured  oy  the  nroduct 
of  the  effective  pressture  on  the  crank  into  its  velocity  at  that  instant ;  and  this  is  exactly  equal  to  the 
mechanical  effect  generated  at  the  piston  at  the  same  instant,  as  measured  by  the  product  of  the 
pressure  on  the  piston  into  its  velocity.  But  then  the  velocity  of  the  crank  does  not  aiways  bear  the 
same  proportion  to.the  velocity  of  the  piston,  nor  does  the  effective  pressure  on  the  crank  always  bear 
tlie  same  proportion  to  the  pressure  on  the  piston.  Tlie  products  are  constanlly  eaual,  but  ue  pro* 
portions  of  the  elements  constantly  change ;  and  the  effect  of  the  intervention  oi  tiie  crank,  if  unie- 
oressed,  would  be  to  cause  the  velocity  of  the  machinery  driven  by  the  engine  to  imdergo  inconveoieot 
fluctuations. 

These  irregularities  proceeding  from  the  internal  mechanism  of  the  engine  itself  would  leave  the  mean 
velocity  unaffected.  Supposing  the  amount  of  steam  supplied,  and  the  amount  of  resistance  to  be  over- 
come, to  remain  coiistant,  then,  although  the  velocity  would  be  different  for  different  positions  of  the 
.  crank,  still  the  average  velocity  throughout  a  whole  revolution  would  remain  C(Histant.  if,  however,  the 
amount  of  resistance  to  be  overcome  be  changed,  the  average  velocity  will  also  change,  unless  the 
supply  of  steam  be  modified  so  as  to  suit  the  exigency.  We  may  see  the  great  variation  of  resistaDoe 
which  a  marine  engine  has  to  sustain  in  a  storm.  Sometimes  the  paddle-l^ard  is  deeply  immersed  m 
the  wave — at  other  times  it  is  almost  completely  out  of  the  water ;  and  in  these  drcumstanees  it  ii 
obvious  that  the  average  velocity  of  the  paddle-snaft  wiU  vary.  Analogous  variations  are  experienced 
in  most  of  the  applications  of  the  land  eigine.  If  a  land  engine  be  employed  to  drive  the  madiinery  oC 
a  cotton-mill,  it  wul  have  to  impart  motion  to  aU  the  spinning-frames  in  that  mill.  The  operation  of  one  or 
more  of  these  may  from  time  to  time  be  suspended,  and  consequently  the  moving  power  will  be  relieved 
from  a  corresponding  amotmt  of  resistance,  and  again  the  spmning-frames  o£fer  different  resistances  at 
different  times.  These  circumstances,  it  is  obvious,  must  efi&ct  the  mean  velocity  of  the  engine,  unles 
H)me  contrivance  be  added  to  modify  the  supply  of  steam  so  as  to  correspond  to  the  amoimt  of  resistance 
to  be  overcome.  I(  under  such  drcumstanees,  the  energy  of  the  moving  power  remains  the  same,  the 
velocity  with  which  the  machinery  will  be  driven  must  hd  subject  to  variation,  being  increased  whenever 
the  operation  of  any  portion  of  the  machines  usually  driven  by  it  is  suspended ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
diminished  when  any  increased  number  of  machines  are  brought  into  operation.  In  fine,  the  speed 
will  vary  nearly  in  the  inverse  proportion  of  the  load  diiven,  increasing  as  the  load  is  diminished,  and 
vice  versa. 

Now  in  most  of  the  applications  of  the  steam-engme,  irregularily  of  velocity  is  considered  to  be  a 
great  evil,  and  every  exertion  is  made  to  lessen  it  as  much  as  possible.  Indeed,  in  all  applications  of 
machinery  it  is  desirable,  aU  other  things  being  equal,  to  have  the  motion  imiform.  On  this  Tred^oH 
remarks,  very  justly,  ''An  equable  motion  is  desirable  in  almost  every  kind  of  machine,  it  being  stramed 
much  more  dv  an  uregular  desultory  one,  as  well  as  the  fabric  that  supports  it^  than  when  the  motioo 
is  equable.  The  strei^h  of  the  machine  must  be  adapted  to  the  greatest  strains  that  oocur ;  but  the 
quantity  of  work  done  is  equivalent  to  the  mean  action  only,  and  more  is  not  performed  by  a  desultory 
motion  than  by  one  at  a  mean  rate,  and  uniform.''  But  uniibrmity  of  velocity  is  more  sought  after  in 
some  of  tiie  applications  of  the  steam-engine  than  in  others.  In  the  marine  engine  and  the  locomotive 
engine  all  the  requisite  uniformity  is  obtained  by  attaching  two  engines  to  the  main  shafts  and  so 
adjusting  them  that  the  irregularities  of  the  one  engine  partly  countcrt^  the  irregularities  of  the  other 
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The  plan  does  not  eusore  perfect  uniformit;^,  but  it  approaches  to  it  as  &r  as  particular  circumstances 
•eem  to  require.  In  these  engines  no  provision  is  made  that  the  supply  of  steam  should  adapt  itself  to 
the  amount  of  resistance  to  be  overcome.  Again,  in  the  common  pumpmg-engine,  there  is  not  so  much 
ui?ent  necessity  for  unifcmnity  of  motion  as  in  most  other  apphcations  ^f  the  land  engine.  Indeed, 
jadging  from  practice,  we  may  infer  that  the  advantage  to  be  gained  by  a  greater  uniformity  in  the 
veloci^  of  the  pumping-engine  is  not  sufficiently  great  to  compensate  for  the  increased  expense  mcurred 
in  providing  and  repairing  a  mechanism  for  re^essin^  its  inequalities.  However,  in  many  of  the  other 
applications  of  the  land  engine,  uniformity  of  velocity  is  the  great  object  aimed  at^  and  provision  is  made 
for  approximating  to  it  as  closely  as  possible. 

We  have  pointed  out  two  sources  of  irregularity  of  velocity ;  one  the  peculiar  internal  mechanism  of 
the  engine  itself,  and  the  other  the  unequal  reslBtances  which  it  has  to  overcome.  We  proceed  tfow  to 
mention  in  detail  the  several  remedies  that  have  been  proposed  for  redressing  these  inequalities ;  and 
first  we  proceed  to  mention  those  remedies  which  have  been  proposed  for  redressing  the  inequalities 
arising  mim  the  peculiar  mechanism  of  the  engine  itsell 

JRmudiM  far  redreuinq  the  inequalitiea  arising  from  th€  mechanism  of  the  engine  iUelf. — We 
have  already  mentioned,  uiat  in  the  marine  engine  and  locomotive  engine  an  approximation  to  uni- 
fi»rmity  of  velocity  and  uniformity  of  pressure  is  obtained  by  putting  two  engines  upon  the  same 
shaft,  and  so  adjusting  them  that  when  the  piston  of  the  one  engme  is  at  its  maximum  velocity,  the 
piston  of  the  other  is  at  its  minimum,  and  vice  versa.    This  is  effected  by  placing  the  cranks  at  right 
angles  to  one  another.    The  veloci^  obtained  in  this  way  is  more  nearlv  uniform  than  when  only  one 
engine  is  used,  but,  unless  assisted  by  a  fly-wheel,  the  irregularities  would  be  too  great  for  many  of  the 
nice  applications  of  the  modem  steam-engine.    Another  objection  to  this  plan  is,  that  it  requires  two 
engines,  and  thus  takes  up  more  room,  and  offers  more  constructive  difficulties,  than  if  the  requisite 
power  were  obtained  from  one  engine  only.    These  objections  are  to  a  certain  extent  obviated  by  an 
mgenioQs  plan  first  proposed  by  Hr.  Mark  Isambard  Brunei,  and  for  which  he  obtained  a  patent  in  1828. 
In  his  plan,  instead  of  using  two  cranks,  two  cylinders  are  employed  to  give  motion  to  tne  same  crank 
This  is  effected  by  inclining  the  two  cylinders  to  one  another  at  an  angle  of  alx)ut  90^,  and  causing 
them  to  act  upon  the  same  axle  by  means  of  their  connecting-rods.    The  frame  of  the  engine  is  of  the 
form  of  an  isosceles  triangle.    The  working  cylinders  rest  upon  the  inclined  sides,  and  the  main  shaft 
upon  the  apex  of  the  triangle.    The  piston-rod  is  preserved  in  its  rectilineal  course  by  metal  rollers 
running  upon  guide-plates,  which  act  a  similar  part  to  the  vertical  ^des  in  the  common  direct-action 
6i:i^;ine.    Mr.  Brunei  states  that  the  axis  of  the  cylinders  should  be  inclined  to  one  another  at  an  angle 
of  102® ;  having,  as  he  says,  found  that  angle  to  be  preferable  to  aU  others  for  transmitting  a  rotwy 
motkm  to  the  axle  from  the  reciprocating  motion  of  the  pistons :  but  there  seems  to  be  no  ^eoretical 
ooosiderations  which  would  lead  us  to  prefer  an  angle  of  102°  to  an  angle  of  90°,  except  that  t^e  weight 
of  the  pistons  and  their  connections  pressed  only  in  a  downward  direction.    Underneath  each  of  the 
working  cylinders  is  placed  a  small  cylinder  containing  the  valve.    The  valves  are  wrought  by  eccen- 
trics fit>m  the  main  shafts  and  the  steam  is  alternately  admitted  into  one  end  of  the  working  cylinder, 
and  a  passage  opened  for  its  escape  at  the  other,  as  is  the  usual  arrangement    From  this  form  of  con- 
struction it  follows,  that  when  the  piston  of  one  of  the  cylinders  is  at  half-stroke,  the  piston  of  the  other 
is  at  the  termination  of  its  stroke,  or  nearly  so ;  and  thus  the  irregidaritieB  of  the  one  cylinder  partly 
coonteract  the  irregularities  of  the  other.    It  is  obvious,  however,  that  this  engine,  whatever  may  be  its 
peculiar  advantages  in  other  respects,  will  fiul  in  obtaining  any  greater  regularity  of  velocity  than  is 
obtained  in  the  more  usual  construction,  by  placing  two  marine  engines  or  two  locomotive  en^es  upon 
the  same  shaft — a  motion  which  of  itself  is  too  irr^fular  for  many  of  the  modem  applications  of  the 
•team-engme. 

When  the  expansive  principle  is  employed  in  an  engine,  it  mvolves  the  condition  of  a  variation  in  the 
intensity  of  the  moving  power.    If  the  steam  acts  with  a  uniform  ener^  on  the  piston  as  long  as  the 
supply  from  the  boiler  continues,  so  soon  as  that  supply  is  stopped  by  closing  the  steam-valve,  the  steam 
ontaioed  in  the  cylinder  will  fill  a  gradually  increasing  volume  by  the  motion  of  the  piston,  and  coo- 
sequently  will  act  above  the  piston  with  a  gradually  decreasing  energy.    Now,  if  the  resistance  to  the 
movbig  power  be  not  subject  to  a  variation  ccMresponding  exacUy  to  tius  variation  in  the  moving  power, 
the  result  will  be  that  the  motion  will  cease  to  be  uniform.    Fcnr  if  the  momentum  of  the  moving  power 
at  any-  part  of  the  stroke  be  greater  than  the  resistance,  the  motion  of  the  machinery  will  be  accelerated ; 
and  if  it  be  leM,  the  motion  of  the  machinery  will  be  retarded.    Hence  the  api^cation  of  the  expansive 
pnadple  wUl  introduce  irregularities  peculiar  to  itself    In  the  patent  whidi  Watt  took  out  for  the  ap- 
j^ieatioa  of  the  expansive  principle,  ne  specified  several  expedients  for  approximating  to  a  uniform 
effi»ct  apoo  a  unifSorm  resistance,  notwithstanding  the  variation  of  the  energy  of  the  power  which  neces- 
sarily attended  the  expansion  of  the  steam.    One  method  consisted  in  causing  the  moving  force,  when 
nethig  irith  the  greatest  eneigy,  to  impart  momentum  to  a  mass  of  inert  matter,  which  should  be  made 
to  restcnre  the  same  force  when  the  moving  power  was  more  enfeebled.    Another  expedient  consisted 
in  caufling  the  moving  power,  when  acting  with  greatest  energy,  to  lift  a  weight  hung  considerably 
abov'e  the  centre  of  the  beam  which  should  resist  the  ascent  of  tiie  piston  at  the  beginning  of  the  stroke, 
but  aid  its  motion  as  soon  as  the  beam  jmssed  the  horizontal  line,  when  the  weight,  Tike  a  tumbler, 
woald  pass  its  e^tre  of  gravity.    He  also  proposed  to  make  the  ^on  act  on  a  lever,  which  should 
have  aa  arm  of  variable  length,  and  so  regulated,  that  when  tiie  momentum  of  the  moving  force  in- 
creased or  diminished,  the  length  of  the  arm  diminished  or  increased  in  the  same  proportion.    This  last 
ezpedieot  had  been  already  applied  in  medianics  for  the  purpose  of  equalising  a  varpng  power,  and  a 
fif  jniiitur  example  of  its  action  occurs  m  the  internal  mecmamsm  of  a  watdi.    When  a  watch  is  newly 
wound  up,  the  fbrce  of  the  spring  is  much  greater  than  when  the  watch  is  nearly  run  down ;  so  that  ii 
ihe  /orce  of  the  spring  always  acted  at  the  same  leverage,  a  very  unequal  velocity  would  be  produced. 
The  irregularity,  however,  is  counteracted  by  the  varying  diameters  of  the  grooves  of  the  fbsee,  or 
jrliicb  tbe  force"  of  the  spring,  through  the  intervention  of  the  chain,,  acts.    As  thp  watch  goes  down,  the 
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main-spring  relaxes,  and  its  force  diminishes;  but  then  the  chain  acts  upon  a  wheel  or  circle  having  a 
diameter  increased  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  strength  o^  the  spring  is  diminished.  This  ezpedient 
however,  has  never  been  successfully  employed  to  regiSate  the  action  of  the  moving  power  of  the  steam- 
engine  ;  and  it  does  not  appear  to  be  as  practicable  a  scheme  as  that  of  hanging  a  weight  above  tho 
centre  of  the  beam. 

The  following  ingenious  ezpedient  for  equalizing  the  action  of  the  steam  in  the  engine,  was  first  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  Buckle,  of  Soho^  and  constructed  by  him  for  Mr.  Lucy,  of  Birmingham.  It  acts  upoo  the 
principle  of  causing  the  engine  to  drag  up  a  piston  against  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  when  tlie  en- 
ergy of  the  moving  power  is  above  the  average ;  the  power  thus  consumed  being  returned  to  the  engine 
by  Uie  atmosphere  lorcin^  down  the  piston  when  the  energy  of  the  moving  power  is  below  the  arerage, 
Fig.  *1469.  The  manner  m  which  this  is  accomplished  may  be  easily  understood  firom  the  accompanjing 
figure.  P  represents  the  piston  in  the  cylinder,  L  L  the  great  beJam,  L  R  the  connecting-rod,  K  0  the 
crank,  and  R  W  W  W  a  toothed  wheel  carried  round  by  Sie  crank.  These  are  all  the  same  as  in  the 
common  steam-engine.  There  is  added  r  to  10  to,  a  smaller  wheel,  whose  diameter  is  only  one-half  that 
of  the  larger,  and  consequently  it  has  only  one-half  the  number  of  teeth.  The  small  wheel  will  obvi- 
ously perform  a  half  revolution  whilst  the  large  wheel  performs  a  quarter  revolution.    /  /  is  a  second 


lever,  driven  by  the  crank  of  the  small  wheel,  to  which  it  is  attached  by  means  of  its  connectiug-roi 
The  piston-rod  /  H  is  attached  to  the  small  lever  /  /,  carrying  with  it  a  piston  from  top  to  bottom  of  an 
open  cylinder  H.    At  the  points  marked  1,  2,  8,  4,  the  circumference  or  the  great  wheel  is  supposed  to 
be  divided  into  four  equal  quadrants.    Suppose  now  that  the  figure  represents  the  state  of  the  ei^ine 
when  the  piston  is  ascending.    Whilst  the  crank  moves  fi'om  its  present  position  to  the  position  corre- 
sponding to  2,  the  small  wheel  will  have  performed  a  semi-revolution,  and  the  piston  H  will  have 
ascended  to  the  top  of  the  open  cylinder,  leaving  a  vacuum  behind  it    The  piston  U  has  been  diag^ 
up  against  tlie  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  and  this  has  consumed  so  much  of  the  power  of  the  engme. 
Inis  power,  however,  is  not  lost — ^it  is  only  lent ;  for  while  the  crank  moves  from  the  position  2  to  the 
position  8,  the  pressure  of  the  air  forces  down  the  piston,  and  then  the  mechanical  power  is  given  back 
to  the  large  wheel.    Again,  whilst  the  crank  moves  from  the  position  3  to  the  position  4,  the  pisteQ  H 
has  to  be  dragged  up  to  the  top  of  the  cylinder.    Finally,  whilst  the  crank  moves  from  the  position  4  to 
the  position  1,  the  pressure  of  the  air  forces  down  the  piston  of  the  open  cylinder.    Thus  all  the  power 
consumed  in  dragging  up  the  piston  against  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  whilst  the  crank  moves 
from  1  to  2  and  from  3  to  4,  is  faithfully  given  out  to  the  wheel  whilst  the  crank  moves  finom  2  to  8  and 
from  4  to  1.    By  this  arrangement  the  engine  is  made  to  lay  up,  as  it  were,  a  store  of  power  when  the 
movmp;  force  is  acting  with  greatest  energy,  and  this  store  is  emplo^f^ed  to  assist  it  when  the  moving 
force  IS  acting  with  least  energy.    The  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  is  very  adroitly  converted  into  a 
sort  of  reservoir,  in  which  is  deposited  the  surplus  power  g^^nerated  while  the  crank  moves  fi'om  1  to  2. 
and  from  3  to  4,  to  be  withdrawn  in  order  to  suppfy  the  deficiency  whibt  the  crank  moves  from  2  to  8 
and  from  4  to  1.    Let  A  denote  the  number  of  square  inches  in  the  piston  H,  and  h  the  number  of  feel 
in  the  diameter  of  the  small  wheel ;  then  the  power  necessary  to  drag  the  small  piston  from  the  bottom 
of  the  cylinder  to  the  top,  exclusive  of  the  friction,  is  represented  by  a  mechani(»l  effect  of  15  X  A  X 
h  lb.  raised  one  foot  hign.    Hence,  the  total  effect  of  thia  pneumatic  pump  is  equivalent  to  cau&ing  the 
engine  to  raise  15  X  A  X  A  lb.  one  foot  high  whilst  the  crank  is  passing  the  quadrantal  points,  and 
allowing  that  weight  to  fall  whilst  the  crank  is  passing  the  line  of  the  centres.    At  the  first  considera- 
tion we  may  perhaps  infer  that  there  would  be  a  sudden  change  of  velocity  and  pressure  whea  the 
small  piston  had  arrived  at  the  top  or  the  bottom  of  its  stroke ;  but  a  little  more  attention  will  ooovii^x 
us  that  the  change  is  gradually  introduced  by  the  peculiar  relation  of  the  wheels  to  one  another.    In 
the  position  represented  in  the  figure,  the  crank  moves  a  certain  distance  past  position  1  without  ndaiDg 
the  piston  to  any  freat  extent    As  the  crank  descends  to  the  quadrantal  point,  in  which  positioo  most 
power  is  generated,  the  crank  of  the  small  wheel  descends  to  its  quadrantal  point,  in  which  position  the 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere  on  the  piston  H,  offers  the  greatest  resistance  to  the  motion  of  tbe  wbeeL 
After  the  large  crank  lias  passed  its  quadrantal  pointy  the  energy  of  the  moving  power  begins  to  lessee, 
and  at  the  same  time,  tlie  small  crank  having  passed  its  quadrantal  point  the  motion  of  the  small 
wheel  is  less  retarded  by  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  on  the  piston  H.    When  the  large  o^kiik  ap* 
preaches  to  the  position  2,  the  small  crank  approaches  to  the  lowest  part  of  its  revolution,  -where  the 
oressure  of  the  atmosphere  on  the  piston  H,  offers  little  opposition  to  the  motion  of  the  small  vhecL 
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It  is  nnnecessary  to  examine  the  action  of  the  pump  throughout  the  whole  revolution  of  the  wheel,  as  It 
would  be  only  a  repetition  of  the  process  for  k  quadrant  But  we  see  that,  by  the  peculiar  connection 
of  the  wheel,  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  acts  at  one  time  as  an  acceleratmg  force,  at  another  as  a 
retarding  force ;  that  the  change  is  not  abrupt,  but  gradual ;  that  it  acts  moj^t  efficiently  as  a  retarding 
force  at  the  very  moment  that  the  energy  of  the  moving  force  is  greatest,  viz^  when  the  large  crank  is 
passing  the  quadrantal  points ;  and  finally,  it  acts  most  efficiently  as  an  accelerating  force  at  the  very 
moment  that  the  energy  of  the  moving  force  is  leasts  viz.,  when  tlie  crank  is  passing  the  line  of  tlio 
centres.  In  fact>  this  pneumatic  equalizer  approaches  more  closely  to  theoretical  perfection,  tlian  any 
expedient  ever  proposed  for  equalizing  the  action  of  the  engine.  It  may  easily  be  shown  that  the 
equalizatiou  of  the  effective  pressure  on  the  shafts  is  more  efficient  than  tliat  obtained  by  using  a  pair 
of  engines,  and  certainly  it  is  much  less  complicated  and  expensive.  The  superiority  is  stdl  more  mani- 
fest when  we  consider  the  regularity  of  velocity  which  it  in  practice  has,  been  known  to  introduce. 
The  principal  objection  against  the  expedient  is,  that  the  toothed  wheels  are  very  bad  constructive  ex- 
pedients, as  they  cause  considerable  friction,  and  the  teeth  are  apt  to  break  and  to  tlirow  the  whole  into 
disarrangement 

Several  ingenious  expedients  have  been  proposed  for  enabling  one  shaft  performing  a  certain  number 
of  revolutions  per  minute  to  drive  another  shaft  so  as  to  make  more  revolutions  per  mmute  without  con- 
necting them  together  by  tooth  geerin^ ;  but  it  would  take  up  too  much  of  our  space  to  describe  them 
here.  We  may^  only  refer  to  one  which  is  applied  in  Smith's  direct-action  engine.  This  expedient 
enables  the  mam  sliaft  to  drive  a  second  shaft  with  a  double  velocity ;  the  very  thing  which  is  required 
for  Buckle's  pneumatic  equalizer.  We  may  remark  that  expedients  for  multiplying  velocity  are  in- 
vested with  additional  interest  at  present,  from  the  introduction  of  the  screw  propeller.  Before  a  suffi- 
ciency of  resistance  can  be  obtained  from  the  screw  propeller,  it  must  be  made  to  perform  more  revo- 
lutions per  minute  than  the  paddle-shaft,  in  the  more  common  constructioa 

To  demonstrate  the  practical  efficiency  of  Buckle's  equalizer,  we  may  instance  the  great  success 
which  has  attended  its  application  at  a  Birmingham  flour-mill.  So  perfect  was  the  action  of  this  me- 
chanism that  the  fly-wheel  had  been  wholly  removed,  and  the  engine  and  the  whole  mill-work  were 
moving  in  the  most  smootli  and  effective  manner.  It  was  found  that  the  cliange  enabled  them  to  give 
all  the  ^nding  stones  a  greater  velocity  than  formerly,  so  that  the  quanti^  ground  was  greater,  in  the 
proportion  of  56  to  52,  and  the  quantity  of  the  finest  or  first  flour,  from  the  same  wheat,  was  likewise 
much  increased ;  so  that,  both  by  quantity  and  quality,  the  owner  of  the  mill  was  now  able  to  command 
the  market.  The  same  motion  nas  subsequently  been  applied  to  cotton-mills  with  perfect  success,  the 
quality  and  the  quantity  of  yam  produced  being  much  improved. 

TTie  last  expcciient  for  equalizing  the  action  of  the  steam  which  we  shall  notice,  is  that  known  as  the  fly- 
wheel   The  fly-wheel  derives  all  its  efficacy  as  an  equalizer  of  the  action  of  the  steam  from  the  princi{)fe, 
that  a  large  mass  of  matter  offers  great  resistance  to  a  change  of  motion.    In  a  common  double-action 
engine,  the  steam  loses  all  energy  as  a  moving  power  for  driving  the  machinery  when  the  crank  is  pass- 
ing thQ  line  of  the  centres,  and  a  person  not  familiar  with  the  Laws  of  matter  might  conclude  that  the 
engine  would  come  to  a  stand-stiU,  unless  some  moving  force  was  applied  at  these  critical  positions. 
It  b  well  known,  however,  that  the  momentum  of  the  moving  parts  of  the  machinery  will  supply  a 
force  sufficient  to  force  the  crank  over  the  centre,  although  with  a  diminished  velocitv.    The  momentum 
of  the  moving  parts  acts  therefore  to  a  certain  extent  as  a  regulator  of  the  action  of  the  steam,  and  the 
addition  of  the  fly-wheel  only  promotes  regularity  of  velocity  in  so  far  as  it  increases  this  momentum. 
The  moving  force  of  a  body  in  motion  is  estimated  by  the  product  of  its  mass  into  its  velocity.     If, 
therefore,  we  wish  to  regulate  the  velocity  of  an  engine,  by  increasing  the  momentum  of  its  moving 
ports,  we  have  only  to  connect  with  it  some  large  mass  that  it  moves  with  great  velocity.    Such  a  mass 
13  the  fly-wheel :  it  is  made  of  large  diameter,  so  that  its  rim  revolves,  with  great  rapidity ;  and  the  rim 
is  made  of  great  weight,  it  being  generally  constructed  of  cast-iron.    It  is  obvious  that  the  same  amount 
of  momentum  may  be  obtained  bv  other  forms  of  construction ;  but  the  wheel  possesses  three  advan- 
tages peculiar  to  itself,  which  entitle  it  to  the  preference :  it  consumes  no  power  hj  friction;  it  suffers 
but  little  resistance  to  its  motion  from  the  air ;  and,  finally,  it  can  be  so  exactly  poised  on  its  uds  as  to 
cause  little  strain  on  the  machinery. 

When  the  piston  is  at  half-stroke,  the  energy  of  the  moving  force  is  at  its  maximum,  so  that  at  this 
time  more  mechanical  effect  is  generated  than  the  usual  resistance  can  appropriate.    The  surplus  me- 
chanical efTect  is  expended  in  quickening  the  velocity  of  all  the  moving  parts  of  the  machinery.    But 
the  greater  the  mass  of  a  movmg  body,  the  more  opposition  does  it  offer  to  a  change  of  motion ;  so  that 
the  mrge  mass  of  the  fly-wheel  absorbs  tlie  surplus  mechanical  effect  without  any  great  change  of  velo- 
city.    As  the  crank  approaches  the  dead  points,  the  effect  of  the  moving  power  upon  the  axle  and  the 
wheel  is  gradually  enfeebled.    Tlie  defect  can  only  be  supplied  by  abstracting  some  of  the  momentum 
of  the  moving  parts,  and  in  these  circumstances  tJie  large  mass  of  the  fly-wheel  can  give  out  the  suffi- 
dent  quantity  of  momentum  without  any  considerable  change  of  velocity.    The  mass  of  the  fly-wheel 
is  thus  converted  into  a  reservoir  for  receiving  the  surplus  power  at  one  time,  and  giving  it  out  at 
another.     It  is  obvious,  however,  that  the  equaliaation  of  the  motion  produced  by  the  fly-wheel  is  par- 
tial, and  can   never  be  theoretically  perfect    The  fly-wheel  acts  as  a  receptacle  of  momentum,  and  as 
matter  can   only  receive  momentum  or  give  out  momentum  by  a  change  of  velocity,  its  agency  as  an 
rqoalizer  presupposes  a  slight  change  in  the  velocity  of  all  the  machinery.    Tlie  motion  of  revolution 
/eceived   hy  the  main  shaft  is  always  subject  to  a  variation  corresponding  to  the  amount  of  change  of 
momentam  in  the  great  mass  of  the  fly-wheel  sufficient  to  extricate  the  crank  twice  in  every  revolution 
from  its  critical  position  while  paasing  the  line  of  centres ;  but  this  change  can  be  rendered  smaller  and 
smaller  by  increasing  the  weight  and  ma^itude  of  the  fly-wheel.    Buckle's  Pneumatic  Equalizer  acta 
upw,  the  principle  of  increasing  or  diminishing  the  resistance  according  as  tlie  energy  of  the  moving 
U*rce  increase-:  or  diminishes ;  the  fly-wheel,  on  the  other  hand,  acts  upon  the  prmciple  of  increasing  the 
cjomentuHi  of  the  moving  parts  of  the  machinery,  so  that  when  the  energy  of  the  movmg  force  is  greater 
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or  less  than  the  resistance,  the  surplus  may  be  absorbed  or  the  defect  supplied  without  any  sensiblt 
change  in  the  motion  of  tlie  whole.  The  former  is  capable  of  theoretical  perfection ;  the  latter  mwt 
necessarily  fall  short  of  that  perfection,  though  it  may  be  made  stifficiently  near  it  for  practicable 
purposes. 

Fly-wheels  are  sometimes  employed  for  other  purposes  than  merely  regulating  the  Telocity  of  th« 
steam-engine.  Whenever  the  employment  of  an  engme  is  such  that  an  enormous  force  is  required  to 
act  only  for  short  times,  such  as  when  it  is  employed  for  rolling  iron,  or  for  stamping  coins,  then  mi 
enormous  fly-wheel  is  attached  to  the  engine,  which  absorbs  the  power  generated  when  the  resistance  m 
removed,  and  gives  it  all  the  force  at  once  at  the  proper  moment  In  these  cases,  the  mass  of  the  fly 
wheel  rim  is  generally  much  greater  tiian  when  the  fly-wheel  is  only  employed  to  regulate  the  velocity 
in  order  that  the  momenta  may  be  accumulated  without  inconvenientlv  increasing  the  velocity.  In  some 
cases  the  energy  of  the  fly-wheel  would  be  thirteen  times  greater  than  what  Uie  proportions  given  by 
our  rule  would  make  it.  Fly-wheels  moving  at  a  great  velocity  should  always  nave  malleable  inn 
arms,  and  the  ring  should  be  cast  in  a  piece,  and  may  be  hooped  with  malleable  iron  with  advantage. 

Expedients  for  redreising  the  ineqttalities  of  velocity  arising  from  the  variation  of  resittanet  vhith 
the  engine  has  to  overcome. — By  the  expedients  which  we  have  mentioned  for  equalizmg  the  velocity  ol 
the  engine,  the  motion  imparted  to  the  main  shaft  will  approximate  to  uniformity,  provided  that'tbe 
moving  power  of  the  engme  be  always  proportionate  to  the  load  which  the  engine  has  to  drive.  But  it 
is  obvious  that  in  the  general  application  of  the  steam-engine  to  the  purposes  of  manufacture,  provision 
must  be  made  for  a  considerable  variation  of  the  amount  of  resistance.  If,  while  the  amount  of  resistance 
was  changed,  the  energy  of  the  moving  power  remained  the  same,  then  the  velocity  would  also  cbaoge, 
increasing  as  the  resistance  diminishea,  and  diminishing  as  the  resistance  increased.  It  is  obvious  tkt 
an  expedient  for  redressing  the  inequalities  arising  from  this  source  may  act  upon  the  principle  of  regu- 
lating the  supply  of  steam  from  the  boiler.  The  elastic  force  of  the  steam  is  the  moving  agent  of  the 
whole  machine ;  so  that  if  we  wish  to  keep  the  mean  velocity  constant,  we  must  regulate  the  supply  of 
steam  to  the  amount  of  resistance  to  be  overcome.  The  simplest  contrivance  /or  this  purpose  is  the 
throttle-valve ;  so  called  from  its  agency  in  cutting  off  the  supply  of  steam  by  throttling  it  in  the  eteam- 
pipe.  It  consists  of  an  axis  placea  across  the  steam-pipe  so  as  to  form  the  diameter  of  a  section  of  the 
pipe,  and  on  this  axis  is  fixed  a  thin  circular  disk  of  nearly  the  same  diameter  as  the  inside  diameter  of 
the  steam  pipe ;  so  that  when  the  axis  is  turned  to  a  certain  position,  the  supply  of  steam  is  cut  off  alto- 
gether. On  one  end  of  the  axis  is  placed  a  sliort  lever  or  handle,  by  whicn  it  can  be  turned  in  either 
directi'/}.  When  the  handle  is  turned  so  that  the  plane  of  the  di^k  is  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  direc- 
tion of  the  steam-pipe,  the  passage  within  the  pipe  is  closed  altogether,  and  no  steam  can  find  admiseiou 
to  the  'sylinder.  On  the  other  hiind,  when  the  handle  is  turned  about  a  fourth  of  a  complete  revolution 
from  Uiis  position,  the  plane  of  the  circular  disk  will  then  be  in  the  direction  of  the  length  of  the  pipe,  k> 
as  to  offer  little  or  no  opposition  to  the  passage  of  the  steam.  By  turning  the  handle  to  any  other 
angle,  the  di^k  may  be  made  to  offer  any  required  degree  of  opposition  to  the  passage  of  the  stetm. 
The  form  of  tlie  valve  is  obviously  such,  tha^  if  constructed  accurately,  the  pressure  of  the  steam  in 
passing  from  the  boiler  will  have  no  tendenc;^  to  change  any  ^ven  position  of  the  valve.  If  constructetl 
accurately,  the  quantity  of  surface  on  both  sides  of  the  axis  is  equal,  and  therefore  the  pressure  of  the 
steam  balances  itself  on  the  axis,  so  that  it  can  have  no  tendency  either  to  change  the  valve  from  its 
existing  position,  or  to  oppose  the  effect  of  a  pressure  upon  the  handle.  Any  slight  inaccuracy  in  the 
construction  of  the  valve,  which  would  give  the  steam  a  capability  of  changmg  its  position,  vould  be 
counteracted  by  the  friction  of  the  valve  on  its  axisw 

By  this  expedient  the  variations  of  the  velocity  of  the  engine,  consequent  upon  the  inequalities  of 
resistance  which  the  engine  has  to  overcome,  may  be  remedied  If  the  load  on  tne  engine  be  lightened, 
then,  the  uupply  of  the  steam  continuing  the  same,  the  motion  will  be  immediately  accelerated ;  but  the 
tendency  wuf  be  counteracted  if  the  attendant  workman  turn  round  the  handle,  so  as  partially  to  dose 
the  valve.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  load  on  the  engine  be  increased,  tlien,  the  supply  of  the  steam  con- 
tinuing the  same,  the  motion  will  be  immediately  retarded.  To  counteract  this,  the  attendant  workman 
must  turn  roimd  the  valve,  so  as  to  admit  a  greater  supply  of  steam.  By  the  adoption  of  these  means  thi 
mean  velocity  of  the  engine  would  be  rendered  uniform,  provided  the  vigilance  of  the  attendant  work- 
man were  sufficient  for  the  due  management  of  the  valve,  and  provided  that  the  evaporating  power  of 
the  boiler  continued  in  sufficient  activity  to  supply  tlie  greatest  amount  of  steam  whidi  would  ever  be 
necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  the  mean  velocity  when  tlie  valve  was  fully  6pen. 

For  some  purposes  engines  are  thus  regulated  by  hand  at  the  pleasure  of  the  attendant  workman.  lo 
general,  however,  the  proper  manipulation  of  the  handle  is  impracticable  with  any  degree  of  vigilance 
and  skill  which  could  be  obtained  from  the  person  employed  to  attend  the  engine.  Before  the  steam- 
engine  could  be  employed  in  those  cases  where  great  uniformity  of  velocity  is  required  it  was  necessary 
that  means  should  oe  found  for  enabling  the  engine  itself  properly  to  manipulate  the*  valve  without  any 
oare  or  attention  on  the  part  of  the  attendant  workmaa 

7%e  governor. — In  the  mechanism  of  the  governor  as  represented  in  Fig.  1470.  EE  represent  two 
heavy  balls  of  iron,  which  are  suspended  from  the  point  e  by  suitable  arms.  Tliese  bars  cross  one 
anotlier  at  e,  forming  a  joint  there,  and  are  continued  to/.  At/  these  bars  are  joined  bv  pivob  to  other 
bars /A,  which  last  fit  mto  a  ring  or  collar  of  metal  at  F,  placed  on  the  upright  spindie,  «o  as  to  be 
capable  of  a  motion  upwards  and  downwards.  The  lever  F  G  H  rests  upon  a  Ixir  at  0  as  fulcrum,  awl 
is  connected  to  the  ring  of  metal  at  F  by  means  of  a  forked  end  interposed  between  two  collar*  on  tSe 
sliding  piece.  In  this  species  of  connection  it  is  obvious  that  the  ring  of  metal  may  revolve  with  the 
spindle  without  moving  the  lever,  but  that  it  cannot  move  upwards  or  downwards  on  the  spindle  with- 
out at  the  same  time  depressing  or  raising  the  remote  extremity,  H,  of  the  lever.  The  bars  E</  pa* 
through  slits  in  a  metalhc  arch,  which  is  firmly  fixed  to  the  upright  spindle,  so  that  the  bolls,  the  aim*, 
and  the  spindle  must  all  revolve  at  the  same  time.  If,  now,  the  spindle  be  made  in  any  manner  wla^ 
ever  to  revolve  with  a  certain  velocity,  say  thirty  revolutions  per  mmute,  the  balls  E  E  will  diverge  frrti 
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tlie  gpintlle  till  their  centrifugal  force  balances  their  weight.  Let  this  be  the  position  represented  in  the 
figure.  If  tlie  spindle  be  made  to  make  more  revolutions  than  30,  then  tne  balls  will  diverge  more 
than  what  is  represented  in  the  figure.  The  points  //  will  diverge,  and  by  means  of  the  bars  fh  pull 
down  the  one  end  F  of  the  lever  F  H,  and  raise  the  other  end  H.  This,  by  the  meclianism  represented 
in  the  figure,  would  obviously  tend  to  shut  the  valve,  and  to  cut  off  the  supply  of  steam.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  spindle  be  made  to  perform  fewer  ;-e volutions  per  minute  than  30,  the  balls  will  coUajise 
more  than  what  is  represented  in  the  figure.  The  points//  will  approach  to  one  another,  and  by  means 
of  the  arms /A  force  up  one  end  F  of  the  lever,  and  depress  the  other  end  H.  This  will  obviously  tend 
to  open  tlie  valve;  and  to  increase  the  supply  of  steam.  After  tliis  action  is  understood,  suppose  that  by 
•ome  mechanism  the  upright  spindle  is  so  connected  with  some  moving  part  of  the  machinery,  that  when 
die  velocity  of  the  engine  is  unduly  accelerated,  the  spindle  performs  more  than  30  revolutions,  and 


Qiat  wlien  the  velocity  of  the  engine  is  unduly  retarded,  the  spindle  perforins  less  tlian  30  revolutioni 
per  minute,  then  this  expedient  becomes  a  regulator  of  all  the  inequalities  of  velocity  arising  fi"om  tho 
variations  in  the  amount  of  resistance  to  be  overcome.  The  upright  spindle  may  be  connected  with  the 
fly-wheel  shaft  by  means  of  an  endless  cord  passing  over  a  small  grooved  wheel  d  on  the  axis  of  tlie 
spiodle,  and  working  into  a  similar  groove  on  the  fly-wheel  shaft,  or  by  geering,  which  is  a  preferable 
mode  iu  large  engines.  By  properly  proportioning  the  diameters  of  these  wheels,  the  spindle  may  be 
made  to  pei^rm  any  number  of  revolutions  per  minute.  It  is  obvious,  that  by  tliese  means  the  speed 
oi  th.%  grooved  wheel  d  may  be  considered  as  representing  the  speed  of  the  fly-wheel,  and  of  tlie 
machinery  which  the  fly-wheel  drives.  After  these  observations,  and  the  remarks  upon  the  subject  we 
have  alr€»dy  made,  the  principle  which  renders  the  governor  so  admirable  a  regulator  of  the  velocity  of 
the  machine  will  be  easily  apprehended  Let  i  denote  the  time  in  seconds  of  a  periodic  revolution  of 
the  balls,  and  h  the  height  in  mches  of  e  above  the  horizontal  plane  passing  through  the  centre  of  tlio 
balls ;  then,  according  to  the  well-known  formula — 

<  = -31986  \^A^ 

Jjti  n  denote  the  number  of  revolutions  per  minute,  then  we  have  the  proportion— 


•31986VA:60::l:n  = 


eo 


31986  \^  A 

or  n  =  187-58  -7-  Vh,  which  also  may  be  written  h  =  35186  -r  n*.     We  have  supposed  Fig.  UTO  to 
represent  the  divergence  of  the  balls  when  the  spindle  was  making  30  revolutions  per  minute.     In  that 
case  n  =  30,  and  A  =  35186  -r  30^  =  35186  -r  900  =  39-09  inches,  or  about  39yV  inches.  .  Now  suppose 
that  the  velocity  of  the  engine  was  accelerated  so  much  that  the  spindle  performed  81  revolutions  per 
minute ;  then,  taking  n  =  31,  we  obtain  /*  =  35186  -r-  31'  =  35186  -r-  961  =  36-61  inches,  or  somewhat 
more  than  36^  inch^    Thus,  before  the  spindle  can  perform  one  more  revolution  per  mmute,  ihe  plane 
of  revolution  of  the  balls  rises  39  ^V  —  36ny  =  2y\  =  2i  inches,  which  obviously  would  cause  a  very 
great  change  in  the  angle  of  divergence  of  tlie  arms  E  ef.    Suppose,  on  the  other  hand,  that  ihe  velocity 
of  the  engine  were  retarded  so  much  that  the  spindle  performed  only  29  revolutions  per  minute.     Then, 
by  taking  n-=29,  we  find  A  =  851 86 -=-20' =  851 86 -r  841  =41-84  inches,  or  between  41|  and  42 
inches.     Thufs  before'the  spindle  can  perform  one  less  revolution  per  minute,  the  plane  of  revolution  of 
tlie  balls  must  fall  41-84  —  39-1  =2-74  =  2|  inches  nearly,  which  would  obviously  cause  the  angle  of 
divei^nce  of  the  arms  E  e  to  diminish  very  considerably.    The  efficiency  of  the  governor  in  regulating 
tiie  Siupply  of  steam  depends  very  much  upon  the  mechanism  employed  to  communicate  its  agency  to 
the  throttle- valve.     We  may  suppose  the  relations  of  the  different  bars  E  e/,fh,  F  Q  H,  and  H  w,  to  be 
goch,  that  when  the  horizontal  plane  passing  through  the  centre  of  the  two  balls  EE  is  only  86-61  inches 
below  the    pomt  of  suspension  e,  the  throttle-valve  would  entirely  close  up  the  steam-pipe,  and  that 
when  the  horizontal  phme  passing  through  the  centres  of  the  two  balls  EE  is  41*84  indies  below  the 
pi>int  of  suspension  <•,  the  throttle- valve  would  be  fully  open.    On  this  supposition  the  effect  of  the 
governor  would  be,  that  the  engine  could  never  be  so  much  retarded  as  that  the  upright  spindle  per- 
formed less  than  29  revolution?*  per  muiute,  or  eo  much  accelerated  that  Uie  upright  spindle  performed 
more  tJian  8 1  revolutions  per  minute.    This  would  ensure  that  the  greatest  change  of  veloaty  of  any 
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part  of  tlic  machliuTj  could  never  exceed  /j  =  jjr  of  its  mean  velocity, — a  variation  which  in  practici 
IS  scarcely  perceptible ;  so  that  such  a  governor  might  be  considered  as  practically  perfect.  In  the  best 
modern  engines  the  amount  of  variation  is  seldom  less  than  one-tenth  of  the  mean  velocity.  But  ve 
may  easily  suppose  the  governor  to  be  so  connected  with  the  engine  as  to  act  "with  even  greater 
efficiency  than  tlie  one  which  we  have  described.  The  governor  can  be  so  proportioned,  and  so  con- 
nected with  the  engine,  as  to  make  60  revolutions  per  minute ;  and  the  mechanism  connecting  it  \rilh 
the  throttle- valve  may  be  so  contrived,  that  when  it  makes  59  revolutions  per  minute  the  valve  may  be 
fully  open,  and  that  when  it  makes  61  revolutions  per  minute  the  valve  may  be  entirely  closed.  In' this 
case  the  greatest  variation  of  the  velocity  of  any  part  could  never  exceed  onc-thutieth  of  the  mean 
velocity  of  that  part.  Indeed,  in  theory  there  is  no  limitation  to  tlie  degree  of  regularity  which  may  be 
produced  by  the  application  of  the  governor.  Practical  considerations,  however,  limit  the  applicaiion 
of  the  principle  in  several  ways.  It  has  been  found  inconvenient,  for  example,  to  allow  minute  altera- 
tions of  the  governor  to  aflfect  sensiblj^  the  position  of  the  valve,  and  in  order  to  prevent  the  mcon- 
venience  arising  from  a  continual  changing  in  its  position  it  is  found  expedient  to  construct  the  eovemor 
Buch  that  even  a  considerable  change  in  the  divergence  of  the  balls  shall  not  produce  too  much  slteratioo 
in  the  opening  of  the  valve.  Tliis  consideration,  and  several  others,  limit  the  application  of  the 
governing  principle,  and  prevent  engmeers  from  approximating  so  closely  to  theoretical  perfection,  as 
the  principle  permits. 

In  the  construction  of  a  governor  to  regulate  a  |5articular  engine,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the 
position  of  the  balls  corresponding  to  the  mean  velocity  of  the  engine,  the  range  of  motion  whicli  must 
oe  given  to  the  arms  so  as  to  enable  them  to  confine  the  variations  of  velocity  within  certain  lunits,  and 
the  weight  of  eacli  of  the  bjills.    "We  proceed  to  consider  each  of  these  points  separately. 

Position  of  balls  when  moving  with  tnean  velocity, — To  determine  this  position,  we  have  only  to  con- 
sider the  vertical  height  of  the  point  of  suspension  above  the  horizontal  pkme  passing  through  the  centre 
of  the  balls  when  tlie  spindle  is  making  the  average  number  of  revolutions  per  minute.    This  is  found 

from  the  formula,  h  =  — - — 

From  which  we  have  the  following  rule : — 

Rule. — To  determine  the  height  of  the  point  of  sit.^evsion  above  the  plane  of  the  balls,  vhm  moving 
with  mean  vc/o«7;/.— Divide  the  number  35186  by  the  square  of  the  mean  number  of  revolutions  per 
minute.  The  quotient  is  the  height  of  the  point  of  suspension  above  the  plane  of  the  balls  when  moring 
with  mean  velocity. 

Example  1. — In  a  particular  engine  the  governor  is  so  connected  wuth  the  fly-wheel  shaft,  that  Trbcn 
the  engine  is  movmg  with  average  velocity  the  upright  spindle  makes  40  revolutions  j^er  minute.  Required 
the  proper  height  of  the  point  of  suspension  above  the  plane  of  the  balls 

T      1-  1      r       85186      36186      351-86  ^.    ^  ,        ,  ,_  .  .    •     u.  » 

In  tills  example,  A==—r-^===—— ==———==  2 1*99  mches;  so  that  the  proper  height  is  about 

22  inches 

Example  2. — The  governor  spindle  is  driven  by  the  fly-wheel  shaft  by  means  of  an  endless  cord 
passing  over  a  groove  on  the  spmdle,  and  another  groove  on  the  fly-wheel  shaft  The  diameter  of  the 
^00 ve  on  the  governor  spindle  is  9  inches,  and  the  diameter  of  the  groove  on  tlic  fly-wheel  shaft  is  12 
inches.  The  engine  has  a  stroke  of  8  feet,  and  the  mean  velocity  of  the  piston  is  256  feet  per  minute. 
Required  the  proper  height  of  the  point  of  suspension  above  the  plane  of  the  bolls. 

In  this  example,  since  the  mean  velocity  of  the  piston  is  256  feet  per  minute,  and  the  length  of  the 
stroke  8  feet,  it  follows  that  the  engine  makes  256 -r  8  =  82  single  strokes,  or  16  double  strokes  per 
minute.  The  fly-wheel  makes  one  revolution  for  each  double  stroke  of  the  piston,  and  therefore  the  fly- 
wheel also  makes  16  revolutions  per  minute.  The  number  of  revolutions  of  the  fly-wheel  shaft  is  to  the 
number  of  the  revolutions  of  the  governor  spindle  inversely  as  the  diameters  of  the  grooves ;  so  that  we 

16  X  12 
hive  the  proportion  9  :  12  : :  16  :  n  = =  21  J. 

Hence,  according  to  the  rule,  h  = = r  =  17-31  mches.    This  proportion  is  one  never  em- 

(21i)^       455i  ^    ^ 

ployed  in  practice  on  account  of  the  inconvenience  of  the  dimensions ;  but  it  is  that  proper  to  the  data 
assumed. 

The  range  of  motion  of  the  arms. — This  depends  entirely  upon  the  amount  of  variation  of  velocity 
which  may  be  permitted  without  detriment  to  the  work  upon  which  the  engine  is  applied.  "We  have 
already  shown,  that  when  the  governor  performed  on  an  average  30  revolutions  per  mmute,  a  variation 
of  velocity  equal  to  one -fifteenth  of  the  mean  velocity  required  only  a  range  corresponding  to  a  vertical 
height  of  6-23  (=4184  —  36*61)  inches.  But  we  shaU  now  conduct  the  inquiry  in  general  tenna 
L'^t 

V  =  mean  velocity  of  any  moving  part  of  the  machmery. 

«  =  number  of  revolutions  of  the  governor  spindle  corresponding  to  v. 
h  :=  height  of  point  of  suspension  above  the  plane  of  balls  corresponding  to  v. 
T'-f*'i"*«'  =  (l  +  i'w)v=  maximum  velocity  of  any  moving  part  of  the  machinery 
/(.'  z=.  value  of  h  corresponding  to  (1  +  ^  w)  r. 

V  —  ^  w  v  =  (1  —  ^  w)  !•  =  minimum  velocity  of  any  moving  ]->art  of  tlie  machmery. 
/i,  =  value  of  /*  corre«:ponding  to  velocity  (I  —  ^  m)  v. 
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M-j_x»«\a^j  (1  —  ^myv' 
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Then  "we  wish  to  find  the  value  of  hi  —  A'.  It  is  obvious  that  the  value  of  n  corresponding  to  the 
inaximum  velocity  will  be  (1  +  ^  m)  »,  and  the  value  of  n  corresponding  to  the  minimum  velocity  will 

85186 _        85186 

'(l-fj^ffi'      '""(1  — imj^n'^ 
82  m 
(4  — m«)« 

This  formula  is  too  complicated  to  be  easily  expressed  in  the  form  of  a  rule ;  but  ite  applications  may 
easily  be  apprehended  from  the  following  example : 

Example. — The  governor  of  a  steam-engine  performs  80  revolutions  per  minute  when  the  engine  is 
moving  at  the  average  speed.  Reauired  the  range  as  expressed  in  vertical  height  of  the  arms  of  the 
governor,  such  that  the  diiference  oetwecn  the  maximum  and  minimum  velocity  of  any  moving  part 
ihould  never  exceed  one-fifteenth  of  the  average  velocity  of  that  part 

In  this  example  m  =  — ,  and  as  we  have  shown  previously,  /*  =  89-09. 

Hence,  A^  — A'  =  --- jT^t  ^  ^®'^^  inches  =  5-23  inches. 

We  may  conclude  these  investigations  respecting  the  governor  with  a  summary  of  the  most  important 
points  in  the  rationale  of  its  operation.  The  governor  may  either  be  considered  as  a  conical  pendulum 
compounded  of  the  movements  of  two  pendulums  vibrating  at  right  angles  with  one  another,  or  it  may 
be  viewed  simply  as  a  system  of  revolving  balls,  of  which  gravity  is  the  centripetal  force.  In  tfie 
former  case  the  governor  will  make  half  the  number  of  revolutions  that  a  pendulum  of  the  same 
vertical  height  makes  of  vibrations ;  and  if  the  speed  of  the  governor  be  urged  beyond  tliis  point,  the 
arai3  will  fly  out  and  diminish  tlie  vertical  height,  until  it  just  becomes  equal  to  the  length  of  a  pendu- 
lum that  makes  twice  the  number  of  vibrations  in  the  minute  that  the  governor  makes  of  revolutions. 
Every  one  knows  that  if  the  length  of  a  pendulum  be  diminished,  it  will  make  a  greater  number  of 
vibrations  in  a  given  time  than  before ;  the  cause  of  which  simply  is,  that  the  steepness  of  the  arc  in 
which  the  ball  of  the  pendulum  descends  is  then  increased,  and  it  consequently  descends  with  a  greater 
velocity.  The  length  of  the  seconds'  pendulum  at  the  level  of  the  sea  in  London  is  89-1 393  inches,  and 
tlie  number  of  vibrations  made  in  a  given  time  by  pendulums  of  different  lengths  varies  inversely  as  the 
square  roots  of  their  lengths.  The  proper  speed  for  a  governor,  therefore,  with  a  vertical  height  of  about 
Sir  inches,  is  80  revolutions  per  minute,  which  accords  with  the  preceding  determinations ;  and  simihirly 
is  the  vertical  height  of  governor  proper  to  any  other  number  of  revolutions  be  required,  it  is  only 
necesaary  to  find  the  length  of  a  pendulum,  which  will  give  twice  the  number  of  vibrations.  If  the 
number  of  revolutions  and  the  lengtb  of  the  arm  be  fixed,  and  it  is  wanted  to  know  what  is  the  diameter 
of  the  circle  described  by  the  centre  of  the  ball,  it  is  necessary  to  find  the  vertical  height  by  the  fore- 
going rule;  or  the  following  may  be  adopted.  Divide  the  constant  number  187*68  bv  the  number  of 
revolutions  per  minute,  and  the  square  of^the  quotient  will  be  the  vertical  height  in  inches  of  the  centre 
of  suspension  above  the  plane  of  the  ball's  revolutioa  Deduct  the  square  of  the  vertical  height  in 
inches  from  the  square  of  the  length  of  the  arm  in  inches,  and  twice  the  square  root  of  the  remainder  is 
the  diameter  of  the  circle  in  which  tlie  centres  of  the  balls  revolve.  The  vertical  height  of  the  governor 
b  in  every  case  taken  as  the  distance  between  this  ch-cle  and  the  pomt  of  suspension. 

In  considering  the  governor  as  a  system  of  bodies  acted  upon  by  centrifugal  and  centripetal  forces,  the 
same  results  are  obtamed  as  where  it  is  regarded  as  a  conical  pendulum.  The  horizontal  distance  of  the 
ball  from  the  spindle,  divdded  by  the  vertical  height,  wiU  give  the  amount  of  centripetal  force ;  and 
the  velocity  of  revolution  requisite  to  produce  an  equivalent  centrifugal  force  may  be  found  by  multi- 
plying the  centripetal  force  of  the  ball  in  terms  of  its  own  weight  hy  70*440,  and  dividing  the  product 
oy  twice  the  distance  of  the  centre  ball  from  the  centre  of  the  spindle  in  inches.  The  square  root  of  the 
quotient  is  the  right  number  of  revolutions  of  the  spindle  per  minute.  Considering  the  question  in  this 
u-ay,  we  first  fix  the  length  of  the  arms  and  the  diameter  of  the  base  of  the  cone,  or  what  is  the  same 
thing,  the  angle  at  whi<£  it  is  desired  the  arms  may  revolve;  and  then,  by  the  rule  given  above,  we 
make  the  speed  of  revolution  such  that  the  centrifugal  force  will  keep  the  balls  in  the  desired  position. 
Many  persons  find  some  difficulty  in  considering  the  governor  as  a  pendulum,  inasmuch  as  it  may  be 
driven  at  any  speed;  but  each  particular  speed  has  a  vertical  height  of  the  centre  of  suspension  above 
the  plane  of  revolution  proper  to  itself,  and  one  condition  caimot  be  altered  without  affecting  the  otlier. 
TTie  method  of  considering  the  governor,  however,  as  a  revolving  system  of  balls,  does  not  involve  this 
difficulty,  and  to  niany  engineers  it  will  therefore  be  the  most  satisfactory. 

Weight  of  balls. — The  proper  weight  of  balls  depends  principally  upon  the  nature  of  the  mechanism 
smpbyed  to  transmit  the  agency  of  tlie  governor  to  the  throttlo-valvc.  In  practice  they  are  generally 
fiomewhere  between  80  and  80  pounds  each.  It  may  be  remarked  hi  general,  that  of  two  governors 
performing  the  same  number  of  revolutions  per  minute,  the  one  which  is  farthest  removed  from  its 
throttle-valve,  and  which  is  consequently  connected  with  it  ly  the  most  complicated  mechanism,  ought 
to  have  the  heaviest  balls.  No  general  rule  founded  upon  theory  can  be  given  for  determining  the 
proper  weight  of  these  balls  in  any  particular  aise.  In  fact,  according  to  theory,  the  agency  of  the 
governor  is  altogether  independent  of  the  weight  of  the  balls ;  for  the  balls  perform  the  same  i^umber 
of  revolutions  per  mmute,  and  revolve  at  the  same  distance  from  the  spindle,  whatever  is  their  weiglit. 
The  truth  of  this  remark  will  appear  clear  enough  if  each  ball  be  supposed  to  be  compounded  of  n 
namber  of  smaller  balls,  each  of  which  would  certainly  keep  the  same  position  as  the  larger  ball ;  and 
every  particle  may  therefore  be  supposed  to  act  for  itself.  Tliough  the  centripetal  force  of  the  balls  be 
increased,  therefore,  by  tidding  to  (heir  weight,  yet,  inasmuch  as  their  centrifugal  force  when  in  motion 
is  increased  in  the  same  proportion,  their  position,  when  the  governor  is  set  into  revolutiop.  cannot  be 
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affected  thereby.  An  increase  in  the  weight  of  tlie  balls  gives  the  governor  more  power  to  ope*  oi 
close  the  throttle-valve,  but  does  not  in  any  other  way  affect  its  operatioa  Large  engines,  where  the 
valves  are  lai^e  and  stifl^  require  to  have  the  balls  of,  the  governor  of  corresponding  size,  especially  if  ihn 
connections  between  the  ^vemor  and  throttle-valve  are  stiff  and  comphcated ;  but  in  no  other  respect 
is  the  size  of  the  balls  of  importance. 

The  prmciple  on  which  tne  governor  acts,  necessarily  supposes  temporary  variations  of  the  speed 
The  governor,  theoretically  speaking,  does  not  maintain  a  uniform  velocity,  but  restores  it  after  it  bas 
been  disturbed  Suppose  that,  cither  by  reason  of  the  diminished  load  upon  the  engine,  or  an  increased 
evaporative  power  in  the  boiler,  the  speed  of  the  engine  is  accelerated,  the  governor,  being  immediately 
affected,  will  cause  a  corresponding  alteration  in  the  throttle-valve ;  but  in  general,  this  alteration  being 
too  much,  the  velocity  of  the  engine  will  be  too  much  retarded.  TTiis  second  error  will  again  affect  tb« 
governor  in  the  contrary  way,  and  the  speed  will  now  be  increased  beyond  the  proper  hmit  Thus  a 
succession  of  alternations  of  effect'  will  ensue,  uiitil  the  governor  settles  down  into  the  position  correspond- 
ing to  the  proper  speed.  The  agency  of  the  governor  is  never  brought  into  use  before  a  change  of  ve- 
locity has  taken  place.  Tlie  very  supposition  that  a  governor  acts,  presupposes  that  a  change  of  the 
speed  has  ensued ;  and  which,  though  it  corrects,  it  cannot  prevent  from  arising. 

Varieties  of  governors. — ^The  conical  pendulum  is  the  governor  employed  almost  universally  for  the 
regulation  of  the  speed  of  rotative  st^am-engines.  Yet  other  kinds  have  been  introduced,  and  in  iome 
instances  with  a  good  effect.  One  very  sensitive  governor  consists  of  a  cylindrical  double  bellows, 
worked  by  the  engine,  and  furnished  with  a  small  cock  at  the  orifice  at  which  the  air  escapes,  so  that 
it  may  be  contracted  at  pleasure.  When  the  engine  runs  beyond  the  ri(^ht  speed,  an  additional  quan- 
tity of  air  is  taken  in  by  the  bellows,  which,  as  it  cannot  obtain  a  free  exit  by  the  orifice  contracted  by 
tfte  cock,  raises  up  the  superior  or  floating  part  of  the  bellows,  to  which  a  rod  is  attached  that  closes 
the  throttle-valve.  When  the  speed  slackens,  the  floating  part  of  the  bellows  subsides,  and  opens  the 
throttle- valve,  until,  after  a  few  fluctuations,  a  mean  point  is  reached— determined  by  the  size  of  the 
orifice  left  for  the  issuing  air — ^at  which  the  floating  part  of  the  beUows  will  remain  nearly  stationary. 
A  bellows  on  this  plan  has  been  for  some  years  attached  to  the  engine  that  gives  motion  to  the  ma- 
chinery in  Truman  and  Hanbury's  brewery,  and  its  operation  is  spoken  of  in  the  highest  terms. 

Another  plan  of  governor  was  some  years  ago  contrived  by  Mr.  Hick,  of  Bolton.  Upon  an  uprigbt 
spindle  ho  wound  a  spiral  feather,  and  then  fitted  uf>on  the  spmdle  a  single  ball,  so  that  the  ball  might 
l>e  moved  up  or  down  on  the  spindle,  but  would  turn  on  its  axis  in  the  operation.  To  the  ball  were 
fixed  two  vanes,  which,  impinging  upon  the  air  when  the  ball  was  put  into  revolution  with  a  high  velo- 
city, caused  the  ball  to  mount  up  on  the  spiral  feather  or  thread.  So  long  as  the  speed  of  the  ^lail 
upon  which  the  ball  was  placed  remained  moderate,  the  ball  continued  at  the  foot  of  the  spiral ;  but 
when  the  speed  was  increased,  the  impact  of  the  vanes  upon  the  air  so  far  resisted  the  rotation,  that  the 
ball  rose  on  the  spiral  feather  in  opposition  to  the  force  of  gravity ;  and  in  its  ascent  it  closed  ihe  valve. 
A  governor  upon  this  plan  seems  to  be  well  adapted  for  steam  vessels,  if  a  spring  be  substituted  for 
the  ball  The  ordinary  governor,  however,  may  be  rendered  applicable  to  the  marine  engine  if  the  balls 
be  made  to  move  out  horizontally  instead  of  m  an  arc  of  a  circle.  It  is  clear  that  a  common  govenwr 
would  not  act  at  sea  without  this  modification,  as  the  balls  would  diverge  or  collapse  at  every  heave  of 
tho  ship.  In  Siemcn's  chronometric  governor  a  clock  movement  furnished  with  a  weight  and  pendulum 
is  employed.  The  clock  movement  carries  roimd  a  bevel-wheel  at  a  uniform  speed ;  and  another  bevel- 
wheel  of  the  same  size,  and  situated  upon  the  same  axis,  is  carried  round  by  the  engine  in  an  oppo- 
site direction.  A  bev.el-pinion  at  the  end  of  a  crank-arm  geers  with  both  wheels  in  the  manner  of  a 
differential  motion,  and  to  this  crank  is  attached  a  rod  communicating  with  tho  throttle-valve.  When 
both  wheels  are  moving  at  the  same  speed  the  pinion  remains  stationary,  but  if  one  wheel  travels  fiister 
than  the  other,  the  crank  will  be  carried  round  upon  its  axis,  and  will  thereby  affect  the  throttle-valrei 
Tliere  appears  to  be  too  much  compUcation  in  this  contrivance  to  enable  it  to  gain  an  introduction  into 
practice,  unless  a  clock  movement  be  required  for  other  uses  than  that  of  the  engine. 

The  governor,  as  at  present  applied  to  regulate  the  steam-engine,  acts  only  on  the  throttle-valve,  to 
restrain  the  flow  of  steam  into  the  cylinder ;  but  in  our  humUe  judgment  it  ought  also  to  act  upon  the 
injection-valve,  to  restrain  tho  flow  of  water  into  the  condenser.  In  all  cases  of  large  fluctuations  of 
velocity,  inconvenience  and  danger  ia  the  inevitable  effect  of  the  injection  water  being  left  without  doc 
regulation,  and  in  steam  vessels  in  particular,  accidents  are  frequently  traceajble  to  tms  cause.  If  the 
injection-cock  be  adjusted  to  give  admission  to  the  riglit  quantity  of  water  when  the  engine  is  working 
with  a  mean  velocity,  it  will  clearly  admit  too  mudi  when  the  velocity  is  arrested  so  as  to  be  brought 
to  one-half  or  one-fourth  of  the  conmion  speod ;  and  as  the  air-pump  cannot,  when  it  is  working  so 
slow,  deliver  the  water  which  rushes  into  the  condenser  in  undimmished  quantity,  the  engine  becomes 
choked  with  water,  and  the  water  sometimes  runs  back  into  the  cylinder,  and  occasions  fracture  bj 
resisting  the  descent  of  the  piston.  The  most  common  cause  of  breakages  in  steam  machinery  k  the 
entrance  of  water  into  the  cylinder.  Sometimes  it  passes  over  with  the  steam,  when  priming  in  the 
boiler  takes  place ;  and  at  other  times  it  finds  its  way  from  the  condenser,  and  tb^  will  more  frequently 
happen  if  the  cylinder  exhausts  fh)m  below  than  if  it  exhausts  from  the  top  or  superior  portion  of  the 
valve  casino^.  The  right  remedy  for  this  danger  is  to  apportion  the  quantity  of  water  admitted  to  an 
engine  to  Uie  quantity  of  steam ;  and  this  may  be  accomplished  by  placing  a  throttle-valve  in  the 
injection-pipe,  which  will  also  be  operated  on  by  the  governor ;  but  little  condensing  water  will  thf  n  be 
admitted  when  there  is  but  little  steam  to  be  condensed,  and  the  enguie  will  neither  be  burdene»l  by 
ne.^dless  water  nor  starved  into  inefficiency  by  an  inadequate  supply. 

The  cataract. — ^The  governors  we  have  already  mentioned  are  cldefly  applicable  to  the  rotative  en- 
gine. The  accredited  governor  of  the  single-acting  or  pumping  engine,  is  tne  cataract,  of  which  instru 
nient  there  are  many  varieties.  The  cataract  consists  of  a  small  pump  plunger,  and  barrel,  set  in  a 
cistern  of  water,  the  barrel  being  fumislied  on  the  one  side  with  a  valve,  opening  inwards,  through 
which  the  water  obtains  admission  to  the  pump  cliamber  from  the  cistern ;  and  on  the  other  by  a  cod; 
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through  which,  if  the  plunger  be  forced  down,  the  water  ma^  be  sent  out  again,  with  a  rapidity  propor- 
tionate to  the  size  of  the  orifice  left  by  the  cock.  The  engme,  in  its  upward  stroke,  whidi  is  accom- 
plished by  the  preponderance  of  weight  at  the  pump  end  of  the  beam,  raises  up  tbe  plunger  of  the 
cataract  by  means  of  a  small  rod,  represented  in  the  drawing  of  valve  geering  already  referred  to — 
the  water  entering  tbe  pump  chamber  through  the  spindle  valve,  which  is  also  represented,  and  filling 
the  pump  chamber  completely.  By  tlie  time  tlie  engine  reaches  the  top  of  tlie  stroke,  it  liberates  tlie 
rod  oy  which  the  plunger  has  been  drawn  up,  and  the  plunger  then  descends  by  gravity,  forcing  out  the 
water  in  llie  barrel,  and  at  the  same  time  opening  tlie  injection  valve.  If  the  cock  of  the  cataract  be 
shut,  it  is  clear  that  the  plunger  cannot  descend  at  all ;  and  as,  in  that  case,  the  injection  valve  cannot 
be  opened,  the  engine  stands  still :  but  if  the  cock  be  slightly  opened,  the  plunger  will  descend  slowly, 
the  injection  valve  will  slowly  open,  and  the  engine  wiU  noake  a  gradual  stroke  as  it  gains  the  water 
necessary  for  condensation;  The  degree  to  which  the  cock  is  opened,  therefore,  determines  the  speed  at 
which  the  engine  moves  ;  so  that  by  the  use  of  the  cataract,  tlie  speed  of  the  engine  may  easily  be  ad- 
justed to  the  quantity  of  water  in  the  mine.  There  are  other  varieties  of  cataract  employed  besides 
that  here  described,  but  they  all  depend  upon  the  same  general  principle.  In  some  cases  air  is  used 
instead  of  water,  and  in  others  a  cylinder  of  oil  is  employed,  fitted  with  a  piston  with  a  valve  after  tlie 
manner  of  a  pump  bucket,  and  a  small  side  pipe,  fitted  with  a  cock,  which  communicates  between  the 
spaces  on  each  side  of  the  piston.  When  the  pLston  of  this  cataract  is  forced  down,  the  oil  easily  ascends 
through  the  valve  into  the  superior  part  of  the  cylinder ;  but  when  it  is  drawn  up,  the  oil  can  only  escape 
hj  the  curved  pipe,  from  the  space  above  the  piston  to  the  space  beneath  it,  by  passing  through  the  con- 
tracted orifice  of  the  cock ;  and,  though  a  considerable  counterbalance  be  applied,  the  piston,  if  the  cock 
be  nartially  closed,  can  ascend  but  slowly.  The  effect  is  the  same  as  in  the  arrangement  first  described. 
Expedients  for  ascertaining  the  state  and  power  of  an  engine. —  Water  gages. — ^There  are  tliree  kinds 
of  water  gages :  tlie  first  the  ordinary  gage  cock,  the  second  the  glass  gage,  and  the  third  the  float. 
Tbe  gage  cock,  on  being  turned,  shows  whether  it  is  water  or  steam  that  exists  at  the  level  at  which  it 
is  inserted,  lliere  are  usually  three  gage  cocks  inserted  in  each  boiler,  at  different  levels ;  and  the  rule 
is,  to  BO  feed  the  boiler  that  there  will  be  steam  in  the  top  gage-cock,  and  water  in  tlie  other  two.  The 
glass  gage  consists  of  a  glass  tube  set  in  front  of  the  boUer,  communicating  in  its  superior  portion  with 
the  steam  ^pace,  and  in  its  inferior  portion  with  the  water  within  the  boiler,  the  position  of  the  tube 
being  so  adjusted  that  the  water  level  stands  at  about  the  middle  of  its  length.  Tlie  tube  is  connected 
at  the  top  and  bottom  to  the  boiler  by  means  of  sockets  furnished  with  cocks,  so  that  the  tube  may  be 
bbwn  through  by  the  steam  to  clear  it^  and  tlie  water  and  steam  may  be  shut  off  if  the  glass  breaks. 
It  is  unsafe  to  trust  to  the  glass  gages  altogether  as  a  means  of  ascertaming  the  water  level,  as  some- 
times they  become  choked,  and  the  water  continues  to  stand  high  in  the  tube  though  it  may  have  sunk 
low  in  the  boiler.  If  the  boiler  be  short  of  steain,  however,  and  a  partial  vacuum  be  produced,  the  glass 
gages  become  of  essential  service,  as  the  gage  cocks  will  not  operate  in  such  a  case,  for  though  opened 
neither  steam  nor  water  will  come  out,  but  air  will  rush  ia  This  sometimes  occurs  in  practice,  and 
glass  gages  are  then  found  to  be  of  especial  value.  We  may  mention,  however,  that  a  vacuum  in  the 
boiler  should  never  be  suffered  to  occur,  as  if  the  boiler  is  short  of  steam  the  throttle-valve  should  be 
closed  to  a  corresponding  degree,  or  a  higher  degree  of  expansion  should  be  employed,  so  that  the  due 
pressure  of  the  steam  may  be  maintained.  A  better  economy  is  to  be  realized  by  this  plan  of  proce- 
diire  than  by  suffering  the  engine  to  draw  from  the  boiler  the  attenuated  steam.  In  steam  vessels  the 
operation  of  blowing  off  cannot  be  performed,  unless  the  pressure  of  the  steam  be  considerably  above 
that  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  neglect  of  this  operation  entails  evils  which  are  of  serious  moment,  and 
which  are  very  expensive  to  cure. 

The  float  gage  consists  of  a  float  resting  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  communicating  with  an  in- 
dex, so  that  the  fluctuations  in  the  water  level  are,  by  reference  to  this  index,  made  apparent.  The 
float  is  usually  of  stone  or  cast-iron,  but  is  so  balanced  by  a  counter  weight  as  to  make  its  operation  the 
same  as  if  it  were  a  buoy  of  timber.  In  land  boilers  a  float  is  generally  employed  to  regulate  the  ad- 
mission of  the  feed-water,  and  the  same  float  may  also  indicate  the  height  of  the  water  within  the  boiler. 
The  feed-water  is  admitted  from  a  small  open  cistern  at  the  top  of  the  stand-pipe,  as  shown  in  Fig.  1471. 
At  the  bottom  of  the  cistern  is  a  valve,  w^tiich  the  float  opens  or  closes,  and  into  the 
CIS  tern  the  water  is  poured  by  the  feed-pump.  When  the  valve  is  open  the  water 
mns  down  into  the  boiler,  but  when  closed  it  runs  away  by  an  overflow  shoot  Tlio 
foot  of  the  stand-pipe  penetrates  to  near  the  bottom  of  the  boiler,  so  that  steam 
cannot  escape  by  it^  but  the  water  rises  in  the  stand-pipe  to  a  height  proportionate 
to  the  pressure  of  the  steam,  and  a  most  effectual  safety-valve  is  thus  provided,  which 
win  come  into  operation  in  the  event  of  a  dangerous  pressure  being  attained.  In  the 
•taod-pipe  a  float  is  placed,  which  rises  and  falls  as  the  pressure  of  the  steam  varies, 
and  (^>ens  or  closes  Uie  damper  leading  from  the  boiler  flue  to  the  chimney.  Some 
stand-pipes  are  contracted  in  their  diameter  below  the  level  at  whicli  tlie  damper 
float  usually  operates,  and  danger  has  arisen  from  tliis  cause ;  for  the  float  has  de- 
scended into  this  narrow  neck  when  there  was  no  longer  a  pressure  of  steam  in  the 
boiler,  and  by  stopping  up  the  passage  it  has  prevented  the  access  of  the  feed-water 
The  length  of  the  clamper  chain  should  be  so  regulated  as  to  obviate  accidents  of  this 
description,  which  are  not  unlikely  to  burst  the  boUer,  by  causing  the  boiler  bottom 
or  flues  to  become  red-hot 

Salt  gages. — In  steam  vessels  it  is  a  commendable  practice  to  apply  salt  gages  to 
the  boiler,  so  tliat  the  water  may  never  be  suffered  to  reach  an  injurious  degree  of 
saturation.  Tliese  gages  usually  consist  of  glass  balls,  which  operate  on  the  principle 
of  the  hydrometer,  rising  to  the  surface  when  the  water  becomes  highly  concentrated, 
and  therefore  heavier.  In  some  instances  bulbs  of  this  descriptiou,  enclosed  in  a  large  glass  tube,  are 
tiieii  lo  thf  OoDt  of  each  boiler ;  but  the  general  plan  b  to  draw  off  some  of  the  wat«r  into  a  separate 
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vessel,  and  then  to  test  its  saltncss  by  an  instrument  provided  for  the  puq)ose.  The  Don  Juan  steamei 
was  fitted  with  large  copper  balls,  to  determine  the  saltncss  of  the  water  in  the  boiler :  they  were  of 
course  totally  immersed  in  the  water,  and  as  the  water  increased  in  density  they  rose  and  opened  the 
blow-off  valve,  which  was  made  of  such  a  construction  as  to  be  capable  of  being  easily  opened.  There 
is  too  much  refinement  probably  in  this  expedient,  and  the  ball  requires  to  be  large  to  realize  a  sufficient 
motive  force  to  make  the  action  of  the  instrument  certain,  yet  the  operation  of  the  plan  is  very  complete, 
especially  if  conjoined  with  a  self-acting  feed,  as  was  the  case  in  the  instance  referred  to.  A  good  salt 
gage  is  still  a  desideratum,  for  the  plan  of  drawing  oflf  water  from  tlie  boiler,  and  testing  it  bv  an  hydro- 
meter, is  very  inconvenient  in  practice.  A  salt  gage,  to  be  a  convenient  instrument,  should  indicate,  bv 
a  hand  or  other  simple  appendage,  the  density  at  the  time  of  observation  of  the  water  in  the  boiler,  ami 
such  an  instrument  becomes  of  especial  importance  if  tlie  amount  of  water  blown  off  be  regulated  hj  the 
position  of  the  feed-cocks,  as  is  done  in  the  case  of  Mr.  LamVs  blow-off  apparatus  for  steam  vessels, 
which  is  now  gaining  an  extensive  introduction.  In  this  apparatus  the  moutli  of  the  blow-off  pipeTrithin 
the  boiler  is  situated  near  the  water  level,  whereby  it  catches  and  removes  from  the  boiler  the  particles 
of  impalpable  matter  which,  by  tlieir  subsidence  on  the  flues,  occasion  scale. 

Mr.  Lamb  attaches  a  valve  to  the  mouth  of  the  blow-off  pipe  regulated  by  a  float,  with  the  view  of 
preventing  the  steam  from  blowing  off  when  the  water  has  subsided  below  the  said  month,  which  v 
situated  about  12  inches  beneath  the  average  water  line.  Tlie  float  is  made  of  copper,  of  the  fonnof 
an  oblate  spheroid,  with  a  tube  passing  through  it  for  the  reception  of  a  spindle,  tlie  position  of  which  in 
reference  to  the  float  is  regulated  by  nuts  above  and  below  the  float,  which  connect  with  screw  tlireadi 
cut  upon  the  spindle.  The  valve  resembles  a  flute  key.  The  lower  end  of  the  spindle  is  attached  to 
the  valve  arm,  so  as  to  enable  the  float  to  exert  a  greater  power,  and  the  upper  end  of  the  spindle  mores 
in  a  guide  attached  to  any  convenient  part  of  the  boiler.  By  this  apparatus  the  operation  of  blowing 
off  is  continuously  performed ;  but  when  the  salt  gage  shows  that  the  quantity  of  water  blown  off  is 
either  needlessly  "great  or  insufficient,  the  position  of  the  feed-cock  is  altered  so  as  to  give  a  dimim>hed 
or  increa>*cd  supply.  When  more  feed-water  is  admitted,  the  float  upon  the  surface  of  the  water  opens 
the  blow-off  valve  more  widely,  and  permits  a  larger  quantity  of  water  to  be  blown  out ;  and  when  leaj 
feed-water  is  admitted,  the  contrary  effect  is  produced.  Tlie  oi^eration  of  the  float,  therefore,  is  to  main- 
tain the  water  at  a  uniform  level,  and  also  to  preserve  the  water  within  the  boiler  at  a  uniform  density 
so  soon  as  the  right  position  of  the  feed-cock  is  ascertained.  In  boilers  which  are  thus  worked,  or  to 
which  brine  pumps,  or  any  continuous  blow-off  contrivances  are  applied,  an  efficient  salt  gage  is  indif- 
peusablo,  as  tliere  can  otherwise  be  no  intimation  of  the  accidental  interruption  of  the  operation,  and 
much  mischief  may  be  the  result.  In  the  ordinary  way  of  blowing  off,  where  tlie  engineer  keeps  the 
blow-off  cocks  open  until  the  water  level  has  descended  any  given  number  of  inches,  it  is  certain  that 
if  the  water  level  descends,  a  certain  volume  of  super-salted  water  has  been  ejected ;  unless,  indeed,  v 
has  sometimes  happened  where  there  is  a  difference  of  pressure  in  the  different  boilers,  one  boUer  ha> 
discharged  its  contents  into  the  other  when  all  tlie  blow-off  cocks  are  opened  at  once.  But  in  the  ordi 
nary  operation  of  blowing  off  one  boiler  at  a  time,  a  determinable  quantity  of  water  is  expelled  by  blow- 
ing out  at  determinate  intervals  with  a  certainty  which  leaves  nothing  to  the  chances  of  accidental  de- 
rangement, and  which  the  use  of  the  salt  gage  m  the  case  of  boilers  fitted  with  any  description  of  con- 
tinuous blow-off  is  indispensable  to  insure. 

Steam  gaffe, — The  steam  gage  consists  generally  of  a  simple  tube,  sometimes  of  glass  and  sometinws 
of  iron,  bent  so  as  to  form  the  letter  U.  One  of  the  ends  b  placed  in  communication  with  the  boiler,  and 
the  other  end  is  open  to  the  atmosphere.  Into  the  bent  part  of  the  tube  mercury  is  poured,  which,  il 
not  acted  on  by  the  steam,  will  stand  at  equal  heights  in  both  legs  of  the  tube.  I^  howevpr,  the  steam 
be  admitted  to  act  upon  the  mercury  at  one  of  the  extremities  of  the  tube,  it  will  force  it  up  in  the 
other  le^,  and  may  be  made  to  indicate  the  amount  of  pressure  on  a  divided  scale.  The  scale  is  com- 
monly divided  into  inches  and  parts  of  an  incli,  each  inch  corresponding  to  a  pressure  of  very  ncarlv 
one  pound  on  the  square  inch.  Some  people  prefer  estimating  the  elasticity  of  the  steam  by  pounds 
per  circular  inch.  For  this  purpose  each  of  the  divisions  of  the  scale  ought  to  be  ly*^  inches,  and  these 
divided  agam  into  10  e^ual  parts,  when  the  pressure  in  lbs.  and  tenths  of  a  lb.  will  be  shown  by  the 
scale.  When  the  tube  is  constructed  of  iron,  it  is  necessary  that  a  float  of  wood  resting  on  the  top  of 
the  mercury  should  ascend  above  the  tube,  and  indicate  on  a  proper  scale  the  place  of  the  mercury.  It 
is  clear  that  every  inch  the  mercury  rises  in  the  open  end  of  the  tube  occasions  a  difference  of  level  of 
two  inches,  for  the  level  in  the  leg  pressed  on  by  the  steam  falls  an  inch  at  the  same  time  that  the  level 
in  the  open  end  rises  an  inch.  Some  steam  gages  consist  of  a  straight  glass  tube,  with  one  end  termi- 
nating in  a  small  cistern  of  mercury,  while  the  other  end  is  open,  and  the  mercury  is  forced  up  into  the 
tube  by  the  pressure  of  the  steam.  In  this  case  the  graduation  has  to  be  such  that  a  pound  pressure 
will  be  represented  by  two  inches  in  height  upon  the  scale,  for  the  level  of  mercury  in  the  cistern  does 
not  subside  appreciably  by  the  rise  of  mercury  in  the  tube.  The  siphon  gage  is  the  one  generally 
employed,  ana  it  appears  to  be  entitled  to  the  preference  it  enjoys.  Every  boiler  ought  to  be  provided 
with  a  steam  gage  as  a  precaution  of  safety,  as  well  as  a  means  of  seeing  that  the  steam  is  kept  steadily 
up.  If  the  pressure  rises  to  any  dangeroijs  pitch,  the  mercury  will  be  blown  out  of  the  gage,  and  the 
escape  of  steam  will  notify  the  existence  of  danger.  In  such  case,  if  the  safety-valve  cannot  be  nused, 
from  derangement  or  otherwise,  the  best  plan  is  to  open  the  blow-through  valve  of  the  engine.  To 
start  the  engine  might  cause  a  flow  of  water  from  the  feed-pump  over  hot  plates  within  the  boner,  if  the 
water  be  at  the  same  time  low  within  it,  and  an  explosion  might  be  the  consequence  of  such  an  indiscretjoa. 

Vacuum  gage. — The  vacuum  gage  is  a  barometer  for  determining  the  relative  elasticities  of  the  air 
and  of  the  attenuated  vapor  in  the  condenser.  It  consists  of  a  glass  tube,  of  which  the  inferior  orifice 
•s  inserted  in  a  small  cistern  of  mercury,  while  the  superior  orifice  is  fitted  witli  a  small  pipe,  which 
?-ommunicates  with  the  interior  of  the  condenser.  The  air  presses  on  the  surface  of  the  mercury  in  the 
:i8tem,  while  the  pressure  of  the  condenser  vapor  only  exists  within  the  tube,  and  the  mercury  rises  in 
Uie  tube  to  a  height  corresponding  to  the  difference  of  these  pressures— usually  to  a  height  of  about  27 
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inches.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  oscillation  in  the  mercuiy  of  a  vacuum  gage  if  the  cock  in  tlie  pipe 
leading  fipom  the  top  of  the  tube  to  the  condenser  be  opened  fully,  and  it  should  therefore  be  nearly 
closed  before  the  observation  of  the  quality  of  the  vacuum  is  made,  else  it  will  be  veiy  difficult  to  tell 
at  what  point  the  mercury  stands  on  the  average,  in  consequence  of  its  rapid  rising  and  suljsidence.  In 
the  graduation  of  vacuum  gages  reference  enough  is  not  generally  had  to  the  size  of  the  mercury  cis- 
tern, which  is  usually  made  small ;  and  as  the  subsidence  of  the  level  of  the  mercury  in  tlie  cistern  fiilld 
considerably  when  the  tube  becomes  full,  the  graduation,  if  made  in  inches,  is  correspondingly  inaccu- 
rate, as  the  divisions  should  be  less  than  on  indi  apart  to  represent  inches,  if  the  surface  of  the  mercury 
in  the  cistern  falls.  Some  vacuum  gaged  are  made  on  the  principle  of  indicating  the  difference  between 
the  vacuum  in  the  condenser  and  a  perfect  vacuum,  instead  of  the  difference  between  the  vacuum  in  the 
condenser  and  the  pressure  of  tlie  atmosphere.  This  species  of  vacumn  gage  is  much  used  in  sugar  re- 
fining, and  is  convenient  there  from  its  portable  nature ;  but  it  lias  not  met  with  any  extended  adoption 
for  the  uses  of  the  steam-engine.  A  siphon  vacuum  gage,  like  the  steam  gage  in  form,  is  also  some- 
times used ;  but  the  straight  glass  tube,  arranged  in  the  manner  we  have  described,  is  generally  pre- 
ferred to  any  other  arrangement 

The  indicator. — ^The  indicator  is  an  instrument  for  determining  the  amount  of  power  actually  exerted 
by  an  engine.  In  computing  the  power  of  engines,  one  important  element  is  the  mibalanced  pressure 
of  the  steam  on  the  piston ;  and  any  inaccuracy  in  the  statement  of  this  particular  must  vitiate  the  cal- 
culation, and  give  an  erroneous  result.  In  all  ordinair  cases,  even  when  no  expansion  geer  is  used,  it  is 
wrong  to  reckon  the  pressure  of  tlie  steam  in  the  cylinder  as  uniform,  or  the  condensed  vapor  as  of  a 
constant  elasticity ;  and  to  assume  that  the  pressure  in  the  cylinder  is  the  same  as  that  indicated  by 
the  steam  gage,  is  to  introduce  a  fallacy  into  the  computation  of  power.  The  use  of  the  indicator  is  to 
measure  and  register  the  variations  of  pressure  during  a  complete  stroke  of  the  engme,  and  thus  to  ob- 
tain accurate  data  whereby  the  effective  power  of  the  engine  may  be  computed. 

The  indicator  consists  of  a  small  cylinder  e,  Fig.  1472,  placed  m  connection  with  the  cylinder  of  the 
engine  eitlier  above  or  below  the  piston,  and  fitted  with  a  piston  P,  whidi  is  connected  with  the  spiral 
epriag  s.  By  opening  the  cock  of  the  indicator  the  steam  is  admitted  below  the  piston  P,  on  wliich  it 
presses  during  tne  whole  stroke.  If  the  pressure  were  uniform,  the  piston  would  remain  stationary ; 
out  if  the  pressure  vary,  the  piston  will  have  corresponding  movements  either  up  or  down.  If  a  pencil 
p,  be  attacued  to  the  piston-rod,  it  will  register  the  variations  of  pressure  upon  a  piece  of  paper  held 
against  it ;  but,  unless  some  provision  were  made  to  give  a  clear  space  upon  the  paper  at  each  instant 
of  time,  one  mark  of  the  pencil  would  be  upon  the  other,  and  the  registration  could  not  be  deciphered : 
tut,  if  the  paper  receives  a  continuous  lateral  motion  in  one  direction  during  the  down  stroke  of  the 


pbfon,  and  a  re^  cr«ed  motion  during  the  return  stroke,  while  Uie  pencil  moves  vertically,  a  continuous 
fine  will  be  traced  upon  the  paper,  which  will  inclose  a  space,  and  the  vertical  ordinates  of  the  figure 
will  represent  the  effective  pressure  during  a  complete  stroka  Instead,  however,  of  using  a  pUiin  sur- 
face, a^j  was  done  in  Boulton  and  Watt's  establishment  for  some  time  after  its  formation,  it  is  now  the 
universal  practice  to  wind  the  paper  round  a  cvlmder,  or  roller,  which  is  made  to  turn  upon  its  axis 
with  a  reciprocating  motion,  and  the  apparatus  Is  thus  rendered  more  compact  If  the  pressure  of  the 
fiteam  were  uniform,  the  line  described  upon  the  paper  would  be  m  a  plane  perpendicukr  to  the  axis  of 
the  xx>ller,  so  that,  if  the  paper  were  unrolled,  the  line  would  be  straiglit  The  paper  is  listened  to  the 
roller  bv  means  of  a  catch  h,  tlie  edge  of  which  is  graduated.  Before  the  instrument  is  connected  with 
ibe  steam  cylinder,  the  roller  b  set  m  motion,  and  the  pencil  then  describes  a  neutral  line,  whicli  repre* 
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Bents  tlic  pressure  of  the  atmosphere — any  vertical  ordinate  above  this  being  the  steam  pressure  aboT# 
that  point,  and  any  vertical  ordinate  below,  the  pressure  below  it  If  the  connection  between  the  iudi 
cator  and  the  cylinder  be  now  formed,  while  steam  is  entering  the  cylinder,  the  piston  of  the  indicator 
wiU  rise ;  and,  if  steam  is  escaping  from  the  cylinder,  it  will  fall ;  the  extent  of  nse  and  fall  leing  reg* 
nlated  by  the  spiral  spring,  wnich  yields  more  aa  the  pressure  becomes  greater.  The  vertical  moUoa 
of  the  pencil,  combined  with  the  circular  motion  of  the  roller,  will  form  a  curve  more  or  less  rc^ar, 
the  vertical  ordinates  of  which,  represent  the  values  of  the  steam  pressure  and  vacuum  during  a  com« 
plete  stroke,  measured  by  the  scale  which  is  marked  upon  the  roller  clasp.  The  graduation  of  this 
scale  depends  upon  the  strength  of  the  spring  «^  wliich  forces  the  piston  down  when  the  steam  ceases  to 
force  it  up ;  because,  the  stronger  the  spring  is  made,  the  smaller  is  the  distance  through  which  steam 
of  a  given  force  will  compress  it  by  raising  the  piston.  The  alternate  motion  of  the  roller  is  given  hj 
connecting  it  with  any  reciprocating  part  of  the  engine,  such  as  the  parallel  motion,  b^  means  of  a  cord 
attached  to  the  pulley  a,  which  b  tixed  upon  the  same  axis  as  the  paper  roller  d.  Tliis  cord  gives  mo- 
tion in  one  direction,  and  the  return  motion  is  received  from  a  spring  m,  which  is  coiled  up  Uke  a  watch- 
spring  ;  /  is  a  guide  pulley  for  changing  the  direction  of  the  cord  when  it  passes  from  the  pulley  a ;  it 
is  not  sliown  m  its  place  except  in  Uie  bottom  plan,  where  part  of  it  is  dotted  in. 

Let  us  now  suppose  the  engine  to  be  in  motion,  and  the  stop-cock  of  tbe  indicator  closed.  If  the 
cord  be  drawn  out  oy  band,  or  connected  with  the  engine,  the  pencil  pressing  against  the  paper  vill 
describe  the  horizontal  line  representing  the  atmosphenc  pressure ;  and  if,  wh^  the  piston  is  at  the  top 
of  its  stroke,  the  indicator  stop-cock  be  opened,  it  will  commence  its  registration-  When  the  steam  be- 
gins to  rush  into  the  cylinder,  it  will,  of  course,  also  press  upon  the  piston  of  the  indicator,  which  it  will 
raise,  and  witli  it  the  pencil ;  and  the  roller,  with  the  paper  upon  it,  being  moved  by  its  connectiua 
with  tlie  engine,  a  line  will  be  traced  upon  the  paper,  wnicn  rises  higher  up  on  the  cylinder  as  the  pres- 
sure of  the  steam  increases,  and  comes  lower  upon  it  as  the  steam  pressure  subsides.  The  area  of  the 
curve  traced  out  by  the  pencil,  therefore,  represents  the  pressure  on  the  piston  through  all  its  variations, 
and,  when  multiplied  by  the  number  of  strokes,  represents  the  power  exerted  by  the  engine.  This 
power  has  no  conuection  with  the  nominal  horse  power,  which  is  determined  by  the  dimensions  of  the 
engine,  and  which  does  not  vary  with  variations  in  the  pressure  of  the  eteam ;  but  it  is  the  efedita 
power,  or  the  power  actually  exerted. 

The  indicator,  however,  not  merely  tells  the  amount  of  power  exerted  by  every  stroke  of  an  engine, 
but  the  nature  of  the  faults  by  whicn  tlie  power  is  impaired.  A  particuhir  form  of  the  indicator  dia- 
gram sliows  that  the  ports  of  the  cyhnder  are  too  small ;  and  the  indication  in  such  a  case  obviously  ij 
to  enlarge  them.  If  the  valve  be  wrongly  set,  the  indicator  will  explain  the  nature  of  the  imperfection, 
and  its  adjustment  then  becomes  easy.  By  the  indicator  too  the  amount  of  power  consumed  by  each 
of  the  several  mechanisms  of  a  factory  may  be  determined,  and  the  relative  values  of  different  oils  fixed 
that  may  be  employed  for  the  lubrication  of  the  shafts.  If^  for  example,  it  is  'wanted  to  know  the 
■  amount  of  power  consumed  by  a  fan  or  a  saw-mill  that  may  be  driven  by  the  engine,  the  machine  in 
question  has  only  to  be  put  in  connection  with  the  engine,  while  all  the  rest  of  the  machinery  of  the 
Ulctorv  is  cast  off;  and  it  the  indicator  be  applied  to  the  engine,  the  amount  of  power  consumed  in  dri- 
ving tlie  one  machine  will  be  determined ;  and  then  it  will  he  found,  by  taking  another  diagram,  with 
all  tlie  machinery  on,  what  proportion  thb  part  bears  to  the  total  power.  In  testing  the  quality  of  oik, 
if  it  be  found  that  the  engine  requires  more  power  to  drive  the  shafting  with  one  kind  of  oil  than  with 
another,  that  which  involves  the  largest  expenditmre  of  power  is,  of  course,  the  worse.  To  read  off  the 
indications  of  the  indicator  is  a  thing  every  one  may  do  after  the  foregoing  explanation.  The  pencil 
describes  a  curved  line  inclosing  a  space.  Across  tliat  space  any  number  of  hnee  may  be  drawn  at 
right  angles  to  the  atmospheric  line.  The  lengths  of  the  lines  are  then  measured  on  a  scale,  and  their 
mean  taken,  which  mean  represents  the  power  exerted.  The  indicator  is  an  invention  of  Watt's,  but 
it  does  not  very  clearly  appear  who  it  was  that  first  applied  the  pencil  to  trace  a  curve.  Tlie  applica- 
tion was,  however,  first  made  at  Soho,  probably  by  Mr.  Soiithem  or  Mr.  Creighton. 

Continuous  indicator. — A  continuous  indicator  is  an  instrument  that  will  not  merely  ascertain,  but 
also  register  the  work  done  by  an  engine  during  any  given  period,  whereby  the  performance  of  one 
engine  may  be  compared  with  the  performance  of  anotlier,  to  tne  end  of  ascertaining  -which  is  the  most 
economical  in  fuel  In  Cornwall  this  object  is  accomplished  by  means  of  a  counter,  which  merely  reg- 
Liters  tlie  number  of  strokes  made  by  the  engine ;  but  this  expedient  will  only  answer  where  the  load 
upon  the  engme  is  constant  and  easily  nieastirable,  and  becomes  of  but  little  avail  in  a  steam  vessel, 
wiiere  tlie  load  is  continually  varyuig.  The  invention  of  an  instnmient  of  a  simple  kind,  that  will  re- 
cord the  varying  power  of  the  engine  under  all  cutiumstances  of  speed  and  variation  of  expansion,  be- 
comes an  object  of  no  trivial  importance,  when  it  is  recollected  that  such  an  instrument  is  indispensable 
to  the  success  of  any  effectual  scheme  of  registration.  This  chasm  has  now  been  filled  up  by  W.  H. 
Linslay.  Bv  registration  we  mean  the  determination  by  an  authorized  person  of  the  power  exerted  by 
steam  vessels,  or,  in  otlier  words,  the  toork  done  in  relation  to  the  fuel  consumed,  and  the  pubUcaLion  « 
these  results  obtained  from  a  large  number  of  steam  vessels  at  regular  intervals ;  so  that  it  may  appear 
on  the  face  of  a  table  suitably  drawn  up  what  steam  vessels  are  the  most  eflRectual.  These  published 
t4ibles  woidd,  therefore,  be  identical  in  all  their  maui  featiu-es  with  the  tables  published  in  Cornwall  by 
the  Messrs.  Lean ;  and  indeed  the  measure  we  propose  consists  in  the  extension  to  steam  vessels  of  the 
system  of  registering  the  dutt/  of  engines  pursued  in  Cornwall,  and  which  has  produced  such  beneficial 
effects  in  that  district. 

The  best  proof  of  the  saving  m  fuel  derivable  from  the  plan  of  registering  the  duty  of  steam-eagines 
consists  in  an  enunoeration  of  Uie  wonders  it  has  already  done ;  and  we  find  that  the  amount  of  work 
performed  in  Cornwall  by  a  bushel  of  coal,  represented  by  20,000,000  in  1815,  had  arisen  to  60,000,000 
m  1848.  Nor  is  this  a  solitary  case,  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  the  average  duty  of  all  the  engines  r<^ 
lered  at  the  two  periods,  so  that  the  expense  of  fuel  to  do  the  same  amount  of  work  is  at  present  only 
one  third  of  what  it  was  in  1815,  and  we  think  we  may  add  only  one-third  of  what  it  would  Irnve  been 
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DOW,  had  the  plan  of  registration  not  been  adopted  The  Messrs.  Lean  have  drawn  up  a  table  wliicb 
mokes  the  value  of  this  system  very  conspicuous,  and  from  which  it  appears  that  the  Cornish  mine 
owners  are  now  saviDg  al)out  £85,000  per  annum  in  their  limited  operations,  by  the  simple  expedient 
of  regfetering  and  publishing  the  duty  of  then-  engines.  Such  a  practice  puts  all  the  engineers  upon 
their  mettle,  and  induces  an  emulation  out  of  which  improvement  cannot  but  spring ;  and  at  the  same 
time  it  stimulates  all  engine  attendants  to  a  more  sedulous  attention,  as  any  negligence  on  their  part 
will  be  sure  to  tell  to  theur  disadvantage.  If  such  a  saving  can  be  realized  out  of  the  contracted  sphere 
of  Cornish  engineering,  what  a  magnificent  result  might  not  be  realized  by  the  application  of  the  plan 
to  the  innumerable  steam  vessels  of  this  country  1  Yet  the  saving  in  the  cost  of  the  coal  in  the  case  ol 
steam  navigation,  important  as  it  would  be,  is  not  the  greatest  benefit  of  such  an  economy :  the  powers 
of  steam  navigation  would  be  prodigiously  increased,  and  its  profits  correspondingly  augmented,  by  any 
improvement  by  which  the  quantity  of  coal  carried  was  materially  lessoned ;  for  steam  vessels  could 
then  go  farther  without  a  relay  of  coal,  or  could  carry  more  cargo,  and  the  growth  of  our  steam  marine 
would  just  be  in  proportion  to  the  extension  of  the  limits  which  now  hinder  its  development. 

It  is  needless,  however,  to  dwell  much  on  the  advantages  of  the  system  of  registration,  as  they  must 
be  conspicuous  enough  to  every  one  who  gives  attention  to  the  subject  Professor  Moseley  professes  to 
have  invented  an  indicator  of  the  continuous  kind,  but  it  is  far  too  complicated  for  ordinary  practice ; 
and  as  some  of  the  parts  drive  the  other  parts  by  friction  surfaces,  whicn  are  apt  to  slip  should  a  little 
oil  chance  to  fijl  upon  them,  its  indications  are  correspondingly  uncertain.  A  suitable  indicator  being 
obtained,  every  steamer  of  any  pretensions  should  be  providwi  with  one,  and  an  inspector  should  then 
be  appointed,  m  whose  skill  ana  honesty  all  parties  have  confidence,  and  whose  business  it  should  be 
to  examine  the  indications  of  the  several  instruments,  and  make  up  from  thence  tables  of  the  perform- 
ance of  each  vessel,  which  should  periodically  be  published.  The  quantity  of  coal  consimied  could  of 
coarse  only  be  got  nt  by  a  reference  to  the  coal  accounts  of  the  several  vessels ;  and  it  would  be  a  good 
thing  if  those  cobI  accounts  were  all  ke^Tt  upon  a  uniform  plan  to  facilitate  the  discovery  of  this  ele- 
ment 

A  continuous  indicator  of  a  very  complete  description  was  some  years  ago  brought  under  the  notice 
of  the  Britbh  Association  by  Dr.  Lardner,  though  its  expense 'and  complication  were  too  great  to  war- 
rant its  introduction  in  practice.  A  web  of  paper  was  wound  upon  a  small  brass  drum,  and  a  larger 
drmn,  which  was  put  into  revolution  by  means  of  clock-work,  wound  the  web  of  paper  oflf  the  smaM 
dnnn  on  to  itself.  At  suitable  distances  round  the  larger  drum  pencils  of  different  colors  were  placed, 
which  were  acted  upon  by  floats  placed  in  siphon  tubes  of  mercury,  to  which  the  steam-pipe,  condenser, 
Ac,  were  respectively  connected.  When  the  pressure  of  steam  in  the  boiler  varied,  the  pencil  attached 
to  the  float  in  the  siphon  gage  communicating  with  the  boiler  was  elevated  or  depressed  correspondingly, 
and  traced  a  line  upon  the  drum  above  or  below  the  right  pof«ition*  At  the  termination  of  the  voyage 
the  paper  was  taken  off  and  translated  into  words,  and  the  diflference  in  the  cobrs  of  the  different  pen- 
cils prevented  the  lines  made  by  each  from  being  confounded  with  any  other.  There  was  more  trouble 
connected  with  the  use  of  this  instrument  than  engineers  would  willingly  take,  and  more  expense  than 
the  proprietors  of  steam  vessels  would  willingly  incur,  added  to  whidi  it  took  no  satisfactory  cognizance 
of  any  variation  in  the  degrees  of  expansion,  ^ough  that  is  the  moat  important  of  the  elements  demand- 
ing registration. 

Counter. — ^The  counter  is  an  instrument  with  wheelwork  so  contrived,  that,  by  every  stroke  of  the 
engine,  an  index  hand  is  moved  a  certain  distAnce  forward,  so  that  it  registers  or  counts  the  number  of 
strokes  made  by  the  engine  during  any  given  period.  The  construction  of  the  counter  varies  very  much : 
in  most  cases,  however,  the  wheels  are  moved  round  by  a  pendulum  attached  to  some  vibrating  part  of 
the  engine,  the  wheel  being  carried  on  or^  tooth  by  every  vibration.  Some  of  the  French  counters  are 
extremely  neat  and  portable,  being  much  like  a  pedometer  watch  b  size  and  appearance.  A  very  ele- 
gant counter  for  locomotive  engines  has  been  contrived  by  Mr.  Adie :  an  endless  screw  works  into  the 
rim  of  two  small  wheels,  situated  on  the  same  axis,  but  one  wheel  having  a  tooth  more  than  the  other. 
A  differential  motion  is  thus  obtained,  of  great  slowness,  for  the  wheel  with  the  additional  tooth  will 
only  move  slightly  more  slowly  than  the  other  wheel,  and  the  result  is  indicated  by  the  difference  of 
the  two  8pec<&.  The  end  of  the  screw  is  attached  to  a  revolving  part  of  the  engine,  by  means  of  an 
appropriate  ^stening,-  and  the  wheels  hang  down  like  a  pendulum  from  it,  and  do  not  turn  with  the 
revolving  part  in  question,  so  ihai  the  wheels  are  turned  on  their  axis  by  the  screw,  without  any  tiling 
of  the  nature  of  reciprocation.  The  counter  was  first  introduced  by  Mr.  Watt,  and  was  attached  by 
him  to  the  Cornish  engines  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  prc^x)rtion  of  savings  in  fuel  due  to  him  from 
the  application  of  his  improved  engine ;  and  in  the  case  of  those  engines  which  were  uniformly  loaded, 
the  eounter  aflbrded  a  correct  indication  of  the  power  exerted.  The  number  of  strokes  of  tne  engine 
multiplied  by  the  capacity  of  the  pump,  and  the  neight  through  which  the  water  is  raised,  will  give  a 
quantity  representative  of  the  engme  power ;  and  in  the  case  of  pumping  engines,  the  indications  of  the 
counter  will  enable  us  to  determine  the  rfw^y,  the  registration  of  which  has  in  Cornwall  been  productive 
of  such  beneficial  effects. 

I^i/Tiamometer. — In  screw  vessels  the  forward  thrust  of  the  screw  has  been  measured  by  a  dynamo- 
meter, an  instrument  constructed  on  the  princi[^  of  a  weighing-machine,  in  which  a  small  weight  or 
Bpring  pressure  at  the  mdex  will  sustain  a  much  greater  weight  or  pressure  at  the  other  end.  In  the 
Ilattlcr  screw  steamer  the  forward  tiirust  of  the  screw,  as  determined  by  the  djmamometer,  was  found 
to  be  about  foiur  tons,  and  it  was  also  found  that  when  a  piece  of  paper  was  drawn  slowly  along  be- 
neath the  index,  a  pencil  attached  to  the  index  described  upon  the  paper  a  serrated  line  showing  great  • 
fluctuations  of  pressure  in  the  different  positions  erf  the  screw.  The  greatest  thrust  is  when  tlie  screw 
Made  Is  in  a  line  with  tlie  stem  post  A  dynamometer  has  also  been  employed  in  Woolwich  dockyard 
to  test  the  tractive'  force  of  paddle-wheel  steamera  Morin's  dynamometer  is  usually  employed  for  as 
c^rtairrinjE:  the  resistance  of  railway  trains.  It  consists  substantially  of  two  Uados  of  steel,  the  flexure 
•f  wluch  indurates  the  resistance. 
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EXGIXE,  VARIETIES  OF  THE  STEAU.-'CoruicMing  and  hiffh-presaure  etwines.'-^tcam-ei^^ 
of  every  kind  are  divisible  into  two  gretd  classes — high-pressure  engines  and  conaensing  engines.  Con- 
densing engines  are  sometimes  also  worked  with  a  high  pressure  of  steam,  and  the  distiii^ve  appellation 
of  high-pressure  en^es  is  applied  to  engines  of  which  the  steam  is  not  condensed  All  locomotive 
engines  are  of  the  high-pressure  variety ;  and  generally  all  engines  are  made  on  the  high-pressure  plan, 
where  the  carriage  of  condensing  water  would  be  inconvenient,  or  the  first  coet  of  the  machine  becomes 
a  point  of  more  importance  than  an  increased  consumption  of  lueL  High-pressure  engines  are  neces- 
Earily  more  expensive  in  fuel  than  low-pressure  engines,  as  they  occasion  the  loss  of  the  power  deri\'able 
from*  a  vacuum ;  and  as  the  quantity  of  heat  in  the  same  xoeight  of  steam  is  nearly  the  same  at  all 
pressures,  there  is  no  countervailing  source  of  economy  to  compensate  for  this  deduction.  Where  high- 
pressure  steam  is  employed,  it  is  expedient  to  make  the  pressure  considerable,  as  the  deduction  to  be 
made  for  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  is  less  in  proportion,  with  a  high,  than  with  a  moderate 
pressure.    Some  locomotive  engines  are  worked  as  high  as  90  pounds  on  the  square  inch. 

The  pumping  en^ne. — The  pumping  engine,  as  arranged  by  Watt  at  an  early  period  of  his  career,  and 
the  modem  pumping  engine,  differ  from  this  primitive  type  only  in  a  few  details  of  secondary  impor- 
tance ;  excepting,  however,  the  use  of  steam  of  a  higher  pressure,  and  the  larger  employment  of  the 
principle  of  expansion,  by  which  a  greatly  increased  economy  of  fuel  has  been  realized. 

All  the  Comiah  engines  are  furnished  with  a  steam-jacket  to  the  cylinder,  and,  in  some  cases,  a  flue 
winds  spirally  round  the  jacket,  carrying  hot  air  from  a  small  fire  in  the  engine-house,  to  maintain  tint 
temperature  of  the  steam  unimpaired.  Where  tliis  is  not  done,  tlie  cylinder  is  encased  in  a  large  jacket, 
filled  with  some  non-conducting  substance,  or  is  covered  with  wood. 

In  most  pumping  engines  one  end  of  the  beam  is  made  longer  than  the  other,  the  intention  being  to 
enable  the  cylinder  to  have  a  long  stroke,  without  communicating  such  a  velocity  to  the  pump  buckets 
as  will  make  them  strike  hard,  and  wear  themselves  quickly  out.  One  advantage  of  a  long  stroke  is, 
that  high-pressure  steam  may  be  used  without  bein^  obliged  to  make  the  parts  inconveniently  strong; 
for  the  principal  parts  of  the  engine  have  to  be  made  of  the  same  strength  whatever  be  the  length  of 
the  stroke,  and  to  increase  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder,  to  compensate  for  shortness  of  the  stroke, 
involves  the  necessity  of  a  strong  and  e5cpensive  engine.  Woolf's  plan  of  employing  two  cylinders  is 
sometimes  used  as  an  alternative  remedy,  and  in  some  recent  engines  the  plan  has  been  much  sim[^ 
fied,  by  placing  the  small  cylinder  on  the  top  of  the  large  one,  and  working  both  with  the  same 
piston-roJ ;  although  there  is  less  irregularity  in  the  impelling  force,  there  is  greater  complexity  in  the 
machine,  so  that  a  long  stroke  with  an  unec^ual  beam  appears  to  be  a  preferable  expedient 

The  pump  valves  of  engines  working  high  lifts  are  a  continual  source  of  trouble  and  expense,  and 
many  expedients  have  been  contrived  to  almte  the  shock  and  tremor  caused  by  their  rapid  closing.  Of 
these,  the  best  is  probably  the  valve  known  as  Harvey  and  West's,  wliich  is,  in  all  its  material  features, 
identical  with  the  balance  valve.  This  valve  presses  down  with  very  little  force,  and  an  annular  recess 
is  frequently  made  in  the  pump  bucket,  which  is  filled  with  end-wood,  on  which  tlie  valve  falls.  In 
some  engines  canvas  valves  are  used  even  for  the  air-pump  of  engines  which  are  intended  to  work  at  a 
high  speed — in  some  cases  with  good  effect ;  though  in  others,  probably  from  the  employment  of  an 
inferior  quality  of  canvas,  the  valves  have  worn  out  very  quickly.  The  bucket  consists  of  a  metal  disk, 
perforated  with  a  large  number  of  small  holes,  and  these  holes  are  all  closed  by  a  canvas  disk,  whidi 
rises  and  falls  like  a  common  pot-lid  valve ;  with  the  exception  that  it  is  bound  down  at  the  eye,  and 
the  edges  only  left.  India-rubber  has  been  tried  as  well  as  canvas,  but  it  smks  too  much  into  the  hdee^ 
and  has  not  answered  so  well. 

If  there  be  any  case  in  which  the  use  of  an  engine  beam  can  be  excused,  it  b  in  the  case  of  a  pumping 
eogine ;  direct  action  is  so  inconvenient  and  precarious  over  the  mouth  of  a  mine.  The  main  beSuu  rests 
on  a  wall  of  masonry  near  the  mouth  of  the  mine,  as  may  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  the  plate  of  a 
**  Cornish  pumping  engme."  At  Abe  one  end  of  the  beam  is  the  cylinder,  and  at  the  other  end  the  pump- 
rod,  which  penetrates  into  the  mine.  From  the  pumprod  end  of  the  beam  the  rods  for  working  tne  air- 
pump  and  feed-pump  are  suspended.  The  air-pump  is  shown  in  dotted  lines,  and  beyond  it  appeara 
the  condenser,  situated  in  the  cold-water  cistern,  with  a  valve  attached  to  the  end  of  a  curved  pipe,  for 
admitting  the  injection  water — ^the  valve  being  wrought  by  the  cataract  which  stands  beneath  the  valve 
geering.  A  rod  passes  through  the  end  wall  of  the  house,  for  adjusting  the  position  of  the  centre  of  the 
radius-bar  of  the  parallel  motion.  The  cylinder  end  of  tlie  beam  is  armed  with  catch-pins,  which  strike 
on  the  spring  beams  stretching  from  the  lever  wall  to  the  end  of  the  house,  if  the  piston  proceeds  down 
60  far  as  to  endanger  the  cylinder  bottom.  Tlie  feed-pump  stands  on  the  top  of  the  eduction  pipe :  the 
valve  geering  we  liave  already  explained.  It  is  usual  in  the  Cornish  practice  to  make  the  lowest  pump 
of  the  series,  of  lifts  a  lifting  pump,  and  all  the  others  forcing  pumps.  The  plungers  of  tlie  forcing 
pumps  are  more  easily  packed  than  the  buckets  of  the  lifting  pumps,  and  there  is  not  tho  same  risk  A 
drawing  air;  but  the  lowest  pump  is  made  a  lifting  one,  to  facihtate  extensions  to  a  lower  level,  abd  also 
to  prevent  tlie  pump  valves  from  becoming  inaccessible  if  the  water  accumulates  in  the  mine. 

Jiotative  fngine. — We  shall  not  here  dwell  upon  any  description  of  the  ordmary  rotative  or  mill- 
engine,  as  we  look  upon  it  now  as  a  mere  piece  of  antiquity. 

Marine  engine. — The  marine  engine  has  now  become  the  most  important  variety  of  the  steam-engine^ 
not  merely  on  account  of  the  great  extension  of  steam  navigation,  but  because  it  is  fast  superseding  the 
ordinary  steam-engine,  even  for  land  purposes.  We  shall  therefore  enter  into  the  consideration  of  tho 
structure  and  operation  of  this  engine  with  considerable  fVilness  of  detail,  and  much  of  what  we  say  will 
also  be  found  to  illustrate  the  merits  of  the  other  varieties  of  engine. 

Paddlc-icheels. — If  a  body  moves  through  a  quiescent  fluid  witli  a  given  velocity,  or  if  a  fluid  moving 
«rith  a  given  velocity  impinge  against  a  body  at  rest,  the  resistance  will  in  either  case  be  as  the  square 
of  the  velocity,  while  the  power  requisite  to  overcome  that  resistance  will  be  as  the  cube  of  ihe  velocity; 
so  that  if  the  velocity  of  a  steamer  be  doubled,  the  resistance  experienced  in  passing  through  the  water 
becomes  four  times  greater  than  before,  and  the  power  required  to  achieve  that  (foubled  speed  eigU 
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times  greater  than  before.  This  is  explained  by  the  circumstance  that  the  resistance  of  a  body  moving 
in  a  fluid  is  proportionate  to  the  number  of  particles  struck  and  the  velocity  with  which  they  are  struck : 
AS  twice  the  number  of  particles  are  struck,  and  each  particle  with  twice  the  force,  there  is  four  tunes 
the  resistance ;  and  as  the  strain  occasioned  by  this  resistance  is  four  times  greater  upon  the  engine,  and 
the  engine  has  at  the  same  time  to  work  at  twice  the  speed,  there  must  be  four  times  the  expenditure 
of  power.  ^ 

The  absolute  resistance  which  a  quiescent  fluid  oppo&os  to  a  plane  surfifice  moving  through  it  with  a 
given  velocity,  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  a  coluum  of  the  fluid  whose  base  is  the  plane,  and  altitude  the 
eame  as  that  which  is  due  to  the  velocity  of  motion ;  that  is,  the  height  through  which  a  heavy  body 
must  fall  to  acquire  that  velocity  by  the  action  of  gravity.  Reduced  to  a  simple  Rule, 
Resistance  =  area  X  velocity  squared  X  0*9715. 
When  a  fluid  impinges  upon  a  plane  surface  in  an  oblique  direction,  it  will  impel  the  plane  in  a 
direction  at  right  angles  to  its  surface  with  a  force  which  is  proportional  to  the  siquare  of  the  velocity  ot 
motion,  the  density  of  the  fluid,  the  area  of  the  plane,  and  the  square  of  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  mci* 
Jence.    The  equation  for  the  resistance  then  becomes — 

Resistance  =  area  X  velocity  squared  X  sine  squared  of  angle  of  incidence  X  0*9715. 
Wnen  a  paddle-wheel  is  first  put  in  motion,  every  point  upon  it  describes  a  circle  round  the  centre 
^at  as  the  vessel  begins  to  move,  the  forward  motion  of  the  vessel  being  compounded  with  the  rotative 
motion  of  the  wheel,  each  point  describes  in  the  air  or  water  a  curtate  cycloid  differing  from  a  circle  in 
the  proportion  of  its  propinauity  to  the  centre.  The  speed  of  the  vessel  is  usually  about  a  third  less 
than  the  speed  of  the  extremities  of  the  paddle-arms,  and  a  circle,  therefore,  described  on  the  wheel  with 
a  radius  of  two- thirds  the  length  of  the  paddle-arm,  will  travel  with  the  same  speed  as  the  vessel  passes 
throogh  the  water.  This  cirde,  which  is  usually  called  the  rolling  circle,  is  such,  that  if  the  vessel  were 
travelling  upon  land  upon  wheels  of  that  size,  and  with  the  same  speed  of  engine,  her  velocity  would 
remain  unaffected 

As  every  point  in  the  radius  of  the  wheel  moves  with  a  greater  velocity  as  it  is  further  from  the  centre, 
it  is  dear  that  the  portion  of  the  paddle-board  furthest  removed  from  the  centre  must  experience  a  different 
degree  of  resistance  from  the  portion  nearer  to  it ;  and  the  mean  centre  of  pressure  tnerefore  cannot  be 
at  the  centre  of  the  float,  but  at  a  point  nearer  the  outer  edge,  and  varies  also  with  the  angle  of  the 
paddle  and  the  depth  of  the  immersion.  For  light  immersions  it  may  be  reckoned  that  the  resistance  on 
any  point  of  the  paddle-board  varies  as  the  8d  power  of  its  distance  fipom  the  rolling  drde ;  and 
ayiiTnin^  this,  we  arrive  at  the  following  rule :  From  the  radius  of  the  wheel  subtract  the  radius  of  the 
rolling  arcle ;  to  the  remainder  add  the  depth  of  the  paddle-board,  and  divide  the  fourth  power  of  the 
som  by  four  times  the  depth ;  then  from  the  cube  root  of  the  quotient  subtract  the  difference  between 
the  radii  of  the  wheel  and  cirde  of  rotation,  and  the  remainder  will  be  the  distance  of  the  centre  of 
pressure  from  the  upper  edge  of  the  paddle.  Instead  of  the  common  radial  paddle-wheel,  a  description 
of  wheels  with  moveable  floats,  known  as  Morgan's  wheels,  are  now  much  employed,  though  they  were 
kr  many  years  regarded  with  disfavor.  In  this  wheel  eaeh  paddle,  which  is  of  iron,  is  nung  upon  a 
cen^  in  the  manner  of  a  throttle-valve,  and  b  connected  by  a  rod  to  a  fixed  eccentric,  either  on  the 
side  of  the  ship,  or  upon  the  spring  beams  which  sustain  the  end  of  the  paddle-shaft  When  the  wheel 
revolves,  the  operation  of  the  eccentric  maintains  every  float  in  the  vertical  position,  or  nearly  so,  whereby 
a  more  perfect  action  of  the  wheel  is  realized  than  if  the  floats  were  fixed,  as  in  the  case  of  the  common 
radial  paddle  with  wooden  floats. 

In  considering  attentively  the  action  of  the  paddle-wheel,  it  will  be  remarked,  that  although  the  dr- 
cular  velocity  of  the  wheel  is  uniform,  very  unequal  portions  of  the  cycloidal  path  are  described  in  equal 
times ;  for  the  space  described  during  the  first  quadrant  is  more  than  double  that  described  during  the 
second,  and  that  described  during  the  third  quadrant  is  less  than  half  that  described  during  the  fourtK 
The  result  of  this  action  is,  that  the  verticle  paddle-board,  instead  of  being  the  most  effectual  in  the  propul- 
sion of  the  vessel,  as  might  appear  on  a  cursory  survey,  is  the  least  effectual  of  the  floats  immerged :  for 
the  horizontal  velocity  of  a  float,  when  in  tlie  vertical  position,  is  at  its  minimum  point,  and  consequently 
in  the  common  radial  paddle-wheel  both  the  entering  and  emerging  floats  are  the  more  effectual  In 
the  feathering  paddle  this  action  is  materially  modified,  and  the  feathering  paddles  do  not  involve  the 
same  loss  of  power.  By  rendering  a  smaller  diameter  of  wheel  applicable,  tcK),  they  enable  the  cngmes 
to  move  at  a  higher  speed,  whereby  their  efficacy  is  increased:  a  vessel  that  will  go  18  miles  an  hour 
wi^  the  common  wheels,  will  make  a  mile  an  hour  more  with  the  feathering  wheels,  the  power  of  the 
engines  being  the  same  in  both  cases. 

The  screw  propeller. — ^There  is  too  little  yet  known  respecting  the  performance  and  manner  of  opera- 
tion of  the  screw  propeller  to  justify  the  formation  of  rules  pretending  to  regulate  the  details  of  practice; 
btit  the  conviction  of  the  most  experienced  engineers  appears,  at  the  present  time,  to  be,  that  while  for 
river  steamers  the  feathering  paddle  is  the  best  propeller,  the  screw  has,  at  least,  established  a  claim  to 
equality  in  the  case  of  ocean  steamers ;  while  as  a  propeller  for  vessels  fitted  with  auxiliary  power  it 
has  an  undisputed  superiority.  For  vessels  of  war  the  screw  has  the  manifest  recommendation,  that  it 
is  less  exposed  to  shot,  and  the  whole  of  the  machinery  for  driving  the  screw  may  be  placed  under  the 
water-line,  which  is  not  possible  in  the  case  of  paddle-wheel  steamers. 

The  form  in  which  the  screw  propeller  was  first  applied  to  the  Archimedes  steamer  consisted  of  a  broad 
helical  feather  attached  to  a  cylinarical  axis,  driven  by  the  engine,  and  which,  working  in  the  water  in 
aearly  the  same  manner  as  a  carpenter's  screw  works  in  a  piece  of  wood,  carried  the  vessel  forward  in 
the  direction  of  its  length.  The  helical  feather  made  a  single  convolution  round  the  axis,  the  length  of 
the  convolution  being  regulated  by  the  pitch  of  the  screw ;  but  this  arrangement  was  relinquished,  as  it 
gave  a  vibratory  motion  to  the  boat,  interfered  with  the  action  of  the  rudder,  and  threw  the  strain  too 
much  on  one  side  of  the  axis ;  and  two  half  convolutions  of  a  double-threaded  screw  were  adopted, 
iostea'l  of  the  whole  convolution  of  a  single-threaded  screw.    In  later  applications  the  screw  hasbeeu 
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made  much  shoi-ter  than  what  answers  to  lialf  a  conyolution ;  about  one-sixth  of  a  conTolution  is  now  t 
common  proportion.  In  the  Great  Northern,  the  area  of  midship  section  at  16  feet  draft  of  water  is  640 
square  feet,  while  the  screw  contains  about  90  square  feet,  deducting  the  area  of  the  boss.  The  speed 
of  the  vessel  is  nine  statute  miles  an  hour,  and  the  sUp  of  the  screw  is  one-tenth. 

If,  when  the  vessel  is  at  rest,  the  engine  causes  the  screw  to  revolve  on  its  axis  without  adrandiig 
forward  in  the  water,  every  point  of  its  sui/ace  will  describe  a  circle,  the  magnitude  of  which  is  p^opo^ 
tional  to  the  distance  of  the  describing  point  from  the  centre  of  motion.  It  is  clear  the  surface  of  the 
screw  will  strike  the  water  with  a  force  that  is  due  to  the  velocity  of  motion,  and  the  water  will  be 
impelled  in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  the  surface,  witli  a  velocity  corresponding  to  that  of  the 
revolving  feather,  but  varying  in  proportion  to  the  distance  of  any  particular  ^mt  from  the  axis.  Thii 
is  the  force  that  is  effective  in  pro[)elling  the  vessel,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  greater,  at  a  greatcr 
distance  from  the  centre,  decreasing  graduall^r  as  we  approach  the  axis  where  the  velocity  of  the 
revolving  surface  is  small  On  tlie  other  Imnd,  if  the  vessel  moves  forward  in  the  direction  of  its  len^ 
while  the  screw  is  prevented  from  revolving  on  its  axis,  every  pobt  on  the  surface  of  the  projecting 
feather  will  trace  a  straight  line,  equal  in  len^i  to  the  distance  passed  over  by  the  vessel ;  or,  in  other 
words,  Uie  screw,  in  being  pulled  forward,  wul  displace  a  cylinder  of  water  of  its  own  diameter  and  ot 
the  leugth  of  the  vessel's  motion,  occasioning,  of  course,  a  waste  of  power  in  the  operatioa  When  tho 
screw  is  put  into  action  by  the  engine,  both  of  these  resistances  are  encountered.  If  the  action  of  the 
propeller  were  perfect^  the  screw  woidd  operate  as  if  working  in  a  nut ;  and  as  there  would  be  then  no 
loss  by  slip,  we  could  ascertam  the  speed  of  the  vessel  by  midtiplying  the  number  of  revolutions  by  the 
pitch  of  the  screw,  and  dividing  by  88,  which  would  give  the  speed  per  liour  in  statute  miles ;  but  in 
practice  the  speed  is  generally  from  one-tenth  to  one-twentieth  less  tlian  the  speed  thus  asccrtoioed. 
There  is  not  an  invariable  loss  by  slip,  however,  or  at  least  not  an  apparent  loss,  for  in  some  cases,  the 
vessel  is  propelled  at  a  faster  rate  tnan  if  the  screw  worked  in  a  solid.  One  cause  of  this  anomaly 
probably  is,  that  the  water,  in  closing  in  upon  the  wake  of  the  vessel,  liavmg  a  motion  given  to  it,  the 
screw  impinges,  not  upon  still,  but  upon  mo\'ing  water,  whereby  an  increased  reaction  is  obtained ;  bat 
somethuig  depends  too  upon  the  sire  of  the  screw,  and  m  general  it  has  been  found  that  when  the 
superficial  area  of  the  screw,  taken  as  a  disk,  is  about  one-fourtli  of  the  area  of  the  immersed  sectioQ  of 
the  vessel,  the  speed  will  be  as  great  or  greater  than  if  the  screw  was  working  m  a  soUd.  The  water 
partakes  very  little  of  the  rotatory  motion  of  tlie  screw^  but  is  drawn  in  on  all  sides  from  the  circum* 
lerence  towards  the  centre,  and  is  then  projected  aft  in  a  column  slightly  conical,  as  it  recedes  from  the 
screw.  The  pitch  of  the  screw,  or  the  angle  at  which  the  blades  are  set,  differs  necessarily  with  the 
form  of  the  vessel  and  the  power  of  the  engine ;  or,  in  other  words,  with  the  speed  expected  to  be  at* 
tallied :  a  common  enough  angle  is  from  66  to  68  degrees  with  the  axis. 

In  settling  the  dimensions  and  pitch  of  screw  proper  for  any  particular  vessel,  the  first  indication  is 
to  make  the  diameter  of  the  screw  as  large  as  it  can  be  got ;  and  then  the  probable  speed  of  the  vessel, 
judging  from  the  power  and  form,  is  to  be  estimated,  which,  after  fixing  the  number  of  revduiions  and 
making  an  allowance  of  say  one-tenth  or  one-twelflh  for  slip,  will  give  the  pitch  of  the  screw.  Most  of 
the  screws  now  used  are  made  with  two  threads,  or  have  two  blades.  Screws  with  three  blades  act 
more  equably,  as  the  whole  of  the  blades  are  never  in  the  line  of  the  stem-post  at  once,  at  which  p<Mnt 
the  forward  thrust  is  greatest;  but  double-threaded  screws  seem  upon  the  whole  to  be  the  most 
effective,  and  they  may,  if  necessarv,  project  beneath  the  keel,  as  they  can  be  turned  into  the  horizontal 
direction  when  the  vessel  is  in  harbor,  to  prevent  them  from  touchmg  the  ground.  To  ascertain  the 
amount  of  helical  surface  of  a  screw  making  one  convolution,  multiply  tlie  sum  of  the  radii  of  the  screw 
and  of  the  central  boss  by  their  difference,  and  the  product  wiU  be  the  difference  of  their  squares :  mul- 
tiply this  nimiber  by  3'1416,  and  the  product  by  the  secant  of  the  angle  of  the  screw,  and  the  result  will 
be  the  area  of  the  helical  surface  sought 

Bourne's  doubU-potcer  engine. — The  screw  propeller  has  created  a  new  exigency  in  steam  md* 
chanism.  The  propeller  generally  requires  to  make  a  greater  number  of  revolutions  than  the  engines 
can  conveniently  perform ;  and  cog-wheels  have  in  man^  cases  been  introduced  to  bring  up  the  speed, 
thus  introducing  into  steam  vessels  the  jar,  tremor,  and  liability  to  fracture  incidental  to  the  use  of^sndi 
devices.  To  remove  this  source  of  objection  it  is  necessary  that  the  engines  should  be  coupled  direct  to 
the  propeller  sliaft ;  but  as  the  valves  of  the  air-pumps  would  strike  so  hard  as  to  knock  themselves  to 
pieces  if  the  engines  were  worked  at  any  very  high  speed,  and  as  the  various  contrivances  of  canvas  and 
India-rubber  valves  are  of  doubtful  efficacy  in  such  an  emergency,  Mr.  Bounie  has  contrived  a  species 
of  engine  in  which  the  whole  of  the  air-pump  valves  are  replaced  by  a  particular  arrangement  of  slide- 
valve,  whereby  the  engine  may  be  worked  at  any  degree  of  speed  without  inconvenience.  One  effect  of 
this  innovation  is  to  make  engines  work  more  noiselessly  than  before,  as  there  is  no  longer  any  shock, 
such  as  that  which  attaches  to  the  action  of  the  foot  and  delivery  valves  and  the  valves  of  the  air-pump 
bucket  in  common  engines.  But  the  most  important  feature  of  the  arrangement  is,  that  by  enablii^  the 
engines  to  work  at  twice  the  ordinary  speed,  it  enables  them  to  exert  twice  the  ordinary  power.  It  is 
not  for  screw  vessels  alone,  therefore,  tliat  such  engines  are  appropriate,  but  they  may  fee  apphed  with 
advantage  to  most  of  the  purposes  for  which  steam  power  is  required.  In  the  case  of  mill  engines  they 
pt>ssess  the  recommendation  of  imparting  a  more  equable  motion  to  the  machinery,  and  in  other  cases 
they  may  be  so  arranged  as  to  save  fuel  by  permittmg  a  larger  expansion  than  could  be  allowed  with  a 
lower  speed. 

Tlie  boiler  of  the  double-power  engine  is  for  the  most  part  constructed  with  upright  tubes,  and  the 
engine  set  upon  tlie  boiler  in  all  powers  under  40  horses.  Tlie  following  are  the  chief  dimensions  of  a 
one-horse  power  engine  and  boiler : — Diameter  of  boiler,  16  inches ;  height  of  boiler,  40  inches ;  diameter 
of  fumacw  at  crown-plate,  12  indies;  diameter  of  furnace  at  bars,  13  inches;  height  of  crown-plate 
above  bars,  12  inches  ;  depth  of  fire -bars,  2  inches;  depth  of  ash-pit,  4  inches;  depth  of  smoke- wix,  4 
inches ;  diameter  of  chimney,  3  inches.  ITiere  are  36  tubes  in  the  boiler,  1  inch  in  diameter,  and  16 
inches  long  •  but  12  inches  in  the  length  of  tube  only  passes  through  the  water,  and  is  alooe  coimted  as 
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effective :  the  tliickness  of  the  shell  of  the  boiler  is  three-sixteenths ;  and  the  pressure  the  boiler  is  cal- 
ciliated  to  bear  is  80  pounds,  though  70  pounds  is  the  working  pressure.  Tlie  diameter  of  the  cylinder 
is  2  inches ;  length  of  stroke,  8  inches ;  number  of  revolutions  per  minute,  872 ;  number  of  feet  travelled 
by  the  piston  per  minute,  436 ;  and  though  these  dimensions  are  small,  tliat  they  will  give  fully  a  horse 
power  is  made  manifest  by  a  simple  calculation.  The  area  of  a  cylinder  2  inches  in  diameter  is  3*1416 ; 
and  if  the  effective  pressure  be  taken  at  60  pounds  per  square  inch,  instead  of  70  pounds,  (as  a  com- 
pensation for  friction  and  loss  of  effect  from  radiation  and  expansion,)  we  have  a  force  of  188  ^  pounds 
urging  the  piston  at  a  speed  of  436  feet  per  minute,  which  is  equivalent  to  82,184  pounds  raised  one  foot 
high  in  the  minute;  and  dividing  by  88,000,  this  gives  us  about  2^  horse  power.  On  calculating  the 
amount  of  tube  surface,  it  will  be  found  to  amount  to  12  square  feet,  and  the  furnace  surface  will 
amount  to  about  S^f  square  feet  more,  making  a  total  of  16^  square  feet  of  heating  surface  per  horse 
power,  which  is  a  large  allowance.  The  weight  of  the  boiler  is  about  2|  cwt,  and  the  total  weight  of 
engine  and  boiler,  widi  water  in  the  boiler,  is  about  44  cwt 

Of  the  40-horse  power  engine  and  boiler  on  the  double-power  plan,  the  following  are  the  principal 
dimensions : — Diameter  of  boiler,  4  feet  8  in. ;  height  of  boiler,  8  feet ;  diameter  of  furnace  at  crown-plate, 
4  feet ;  diameter  of  furnace  at  bars,  4  feet  1  inch ;  height  of  crown-plate  above  bars,  20  incites ;  depth  of 
£re-bars,  4  inches;  depth  of  ash-pit,  8  inches;  depth  of  smoke-box,  12  inches;  diameter  of  chinmey,  12 
inches.  There  are  647  tubes  1  inch  diameter,  and  52  inches  long,  of  which  a  length  of  34  inches  only 
pa^es  through  the  water,  and  is  alone  reckoned  as  effective.  Tne  tliickness  of  the  shell  of  the  boiler  is 
naif  an  inch,  and  the  plates  are  all  double  riveted ;  the  pressure  which  the  boiler  is  calculated  to  with- 
stand is  80  pounds.  The  diameter  of  the  cylinder  is  12  mches ;  length  of  stroke,  18  inches;  number  of 
revolutions  per  minute,  195;  number  of  feet  travelled  by  the  piston  per  minute,  586.  The  area  of  a 
cylinder  12  mches  in  diameter  is  113-097  square  inches;  and  if  we  take  the  effective  pressure  as  before, 
at  60  pounds,  we  have  a  force  of  6785*8  urging  the  piston  at  a  speed  of  586  feet  per  minute,  which 
b  equivalent  to  8,976,490  pounds  raised  one  foot  high  per  mmute,  which,  being  divided  by  88,000,  gives 
120  horses'  power,  which  is  just  three  times  the  nominal  power.  The  weight  of  tlie  boilers  is  about  61 J 
cwt. ;  and  the  total  weight  of  engine  and  boiler,  with  water  in  the  boiler,  is  90  cwt,  or  2 4  cwt  per  horse 
power. 

The  engine  is  of  the  oscillating  kind,  and  the  shaft,  crank,  and  framing  for  supporting  the  crank,  are 
all  of  polled  malleable  iron ;  the  fly-wheel  is  very  small,  and  is  made  with  a  polished  rim,  which  also 
answers  for  tlie  drum  upon  which  the  belt  runs  that  carries  away  the  power,  llie  governor  is  made  in 
the  usual  manner.  The  waste  steam  passes  into  the  chimney,  as  in  locomotive  engines,  whereby  the 
draught  is  so  quickened  that  a  small  area  of  grate-bar  suffices ;  but  tlie  end  of  the  eduction  pipe  entering 
the  chimney  is  never  contracted,  as  in  locomotives.  In  tlie  larger  class  of  engines  a  platform  is  attached 
to  the  boiler,  to  make  the  engine  accessible  to  the  engine-man,  thus  obviating  the  necessity  of  any 
peculiar  structure  in  the  engine-house. 

Qolloway'i  direct-action  engine. — ^This  engine  consists  of  two  steam  cylinders,  the  piston  and  rods  of 
which  are  attached  by  suitable  hnks  to  a  main  cross-head  or  beam,  connecting  both  engines ;  forming  a 
pjart  of  this  cross-head  are  two  triangular  frames  of  wrought-iron,  which,  serving  the  double  purpose  of 
side-rods  and  connecting-rods,  descend  one  on  each  side  of  the  cylinders,  and  they  are  connected  imme- 
diatelv  with  the  cranks  on  the  main  shaft,  lying  between  the  cvlinders  in  a  line  with  the  keel  of  the 
vessel  The  air-pumps  are  worked  by  the  same  arrangement  of  levers  which  forms  the  parallel  motion 
for  the  piston-roos ;  tlie  hot  water  and  bilge  pumps  are  wrought  bv  the  air-pump  cross-heads  in  tlie 
usual  way.  The  main  shaft  gives  motion  to  the  screw  shaft  througn  the  medium  of  a  new  multiplying 
geer.    The  engines  are  of  800 -horse  power,  and  every  part  of  them  is  below  the  water  line  of  the  vessel. 

There  is  extraordinary  ingenuity  in  the  whole  of  these  arrangements;  nevertheless  this  engine  has 
not  come  into  use.  The  mode  of  operation  of  the  multiplying  geer  is  not  easily  comprehended,  but  the 
principle  of  tlie  arrangement  may  be  explained  to  consist  in  such  an  arrangement  of  two  cranks,  of  which 
the  one  is  twice  the  length  of  the  other,  that  the  movement  of  the  crank-pin  of  tlie  longer  crank  through 
a  semicircle  will  cause  the  crank-pin  of  the  smaller  crank  to  move  through  a  whole  circle.  Tlie  prin- 
ciple, however,  will  be  made  more  clear  by  an  extract  from  Mr.  Galloway's  specification,  which  we 
therefore  introduce. 


1473. 


1474. 


1475. 


**  If  the  wheels  shown  in  Fig.  1474  revolved  upon  axes  in  the  usual  way,  a  would  make  an  entire 
revolution,  whilst  h  made  only  some  portion  of  a  revolution ;  but  if  6,  instead  of  revolving  upon  an  axis, 
be  suspended  upon  three  cranks  ccCyOi  equal  length,  and  the  radii  of  which  are  respectively  equal  to 
one-half  the  difrerence  between  the  diameters  of  the  wheels,  (calculating  such  diameters  from  the  pitch- 
lines  ;)  and  if  the  whole  apparatus  be  at  first  in  the  position  indicated  by  the  drawing,  thereby  causing  a 
to  revolve,  it  will  be  found  that  the  cranks  ccc,  and  conseouentlv  their  axes,  will  make  three  revolutions 
during  the  time  that  the  inner  wheel  a  makes  one  revolution.  So  if  the  proportionate  diameters  differ, 
■aj'  as  2  to  3,  or  4  to  5,  or  any  other  integi'al  proportions,  and  the  lengths  of  the  cranks  c  <?  c  be  deter- 
niined.  then  the  cranks  will  always  make  as  many  more  revolutions  than  the  axis  of  a,  as  the  diameter 
oi  ihe  driving-wheel  a  is  to  the  difference  between  the  diameter  of  the  two  wheels. 
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**  But  I  propose^  in  most  cases,  as  I  have  stated,  instead  of  using  toothed  wheels,  to  adopt  the  arrange' 
ment  shown  in  Figs.  1474, 1475,  and  1476,  which  I  shall  now  explain: — Let  it  be  supposed  that  diree 
equidistant  points,  ddd^  Fig.  1473,  could  trace  tlieir  path  upon  a  plate  or  disk,  attached  to  6,  and 
moving  therewith,  such  path  would  be  four  epicycloids  dotted  thereon ;  and  if  to  the  points  ddd^  three 
rollers,  of  equal  diameter,  were  affixed,  then  a  figiu-e,  eeee.  Fig.  1474,  would  be  the  tangent  of  the 
said  rollers  in  every  part  of  their  path ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  rollers  would  trace  out  the  figure  eeee. 
Fig.  1474 ;  such  being  the  case,  it  will  be  manifest  that  if^  instead  of  toothed  wheels,  we  adopt  the 
arrangement  shown  in  Fig.  1474,  where  ddd  arc  the  three  rollers,  affixed  to  arms,  and  revolving  in 
bearings,  and  the  figure  eeee^  whose  interior  curved  aperture  is  generated  upon  the  princi])le  I  have 
explained — then,  on  motion  being  given  to  tlie  main  axis,  the  cranks,  dotted  at  c  c  c,  will  make  three 
revolutions  for  one  of  the  main  axis ;  and  if  the  figure  eeeehe  accurately  constructed,  and  the  cranks 
truly  proportioned,  the  action  of  the  machine  wul  be  comparatively  smooth  and  noiseless.  In  like 
manner,  if  tlie  circles  or  wheels  a  and  6  be  in  their  diameters  as  2  to  8,  tlie  figure //y,  Fig.  1475,  would 
be  generated,  and  by  attaching  the  two  rollers  to  the  axis,  as  there  shown,  the  veloaty  of  the  main  aii^ 
would  bo  to  the  crank  axis  as  2  to  1 ;  or,  if  the  diameter  of  a  and  6  be  as  4  to  5,  the  figure  ffffff,  Fig.  14  7f, 
would  be  generated,  and  by  constructing  the  apparatus,  as  shown  at  Fig.  1476,  the  relative  velocities  of 
the  main  axis  and  crank  axis  will  be  as  4  to  1.  I  would  further  observe,  that  in  whatever  proportiaQ 
the  multiplication  be  effected,  it  is  necessary  that  the  number  of  the  rollers  and  of  epicycloids  should  be 
respectively  equal  to  the  number  of  times  tlie  generating  circles  can  be  divided  by  the  difference 
between  the  two  diameters.  It  will  also  be  manifest,  that  the  multiplication  effected  by  tliis  method 
does  not  admit  of  fractional  quantities,  but  must  always  be  in  integral  proportions.  I  must  further 
explain,  that  if  one  propeller  only  is  intended  to  be  used,  one  only  of  the  three  crank  axes  must  be  pro- 
longed for  that  purpose ;  but  if  two  propellers  are  intended  to  oe  applied,  then  two  of  tlie  crank  axes 
should  be  similarly  prolonged.  It  is  further  necessary  to  explain,  Uiat  the  arrangement  pf  this  cod- 
trivance  may  be  changed  by  attaching  the  driving  axis  to  the  epicycloidal  figure,  and  the  cranks  to  the 
part  to  which  the  rollers  are  attached ;  in  which  case  the  proportion  of  the  multiplication  will  also  be 
changed,  so  that  the  cranks  of  Fig.  1474  would  make  three  revolutions  instead  of  two ;  those  of  F^.  1475 
would  make  four  revolutions  instead  of  three ;  and  those  of  Fig.  1476  would  make  five  revolutions 
instead  of  four.""  This  method  of  multiplying  tlie  speed  of  the  screw-shaft,  though  most  ingenious,  is 
likely  to  be  rendered  needless  by  the  acceleration  of  the  speed  of  the  engine  itself  which  is  now 
taking  place. 

Direct-action  engines, — Direct-action  endues  have  of  late  years  come  mto  extended  use  in  steam 
vessels,  and  their  employment  appears  likely  to  become  universal.  They  are  less  bulky  and  less 
weighty  than  side-lever  engines,  and  although  most  engineers  resisted  their  introduction,  these  engines 
have  now,  even  in  the  engineering  world,  risen  to  considerable  fiivor.  Most  of  the  early  devices  were 
a'ude  and  uusati.'^factory,  but  the  excellent  performance  of  the  oscillating  and  double-cross-head  engines 
have  redeemed  the  class  from  the  disgrace  that  might  otherwise  have  been  expected  to  overtake  it 
The  existing  crop  of  direct-action  engbes  is  divisible  into  five  varieties :  the  Goi^n,  Siamese,  Steeple, 
Double-cross-head,  and  Oscillating. 

Many  nautical  men,  and  some  engineers,  have  objected  to  oscillating  engines  on  account  of  the  move- 
ment of  the  cylinder,  which  they  imagined  would  become  a  formidable  evil  in  the  case  of  a  vessel  roll- 
ing heavily  at  sea.    These  objectors  do  not  seem  to  have  remarked  that  the  rolling  of  the  cylinder  is 
neither  dependent  upon,  nor  proportionate  to,  the  rolling  of  the  ship,  but  is  regulated  exclusively  by  the 
movement  of  the  piston ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  a  mass  of  matter,  in  the  form  of  a  cy Under,  should 
be  more  formidable  or  intractable  in  its  movements  than  a  similar  Quantity  of  matter  in  the  form  of  a 
side-lever,  or  in  any  other  shape  whatever.     It  has  also  been  objected  against  the  oscillating  engine,  that 
the  eduction  passages  are  more  tortuous  than  in  common  engines,  so  that  the  steam  gets  out  of  the 
cylinder  less  freely.    We  do  not  believe  such  to  be  the  fact,  if  the  comparison  be  made  with  the  com- 
mon run  of  marine  engines ;  and  in  practice,  no  diminution  of  efficacy  from  this  cause  is  appreciable. 
The  fact  is,  all  the  objections  that  have  been  raised  to  the  oscillating  engine  are  merely  hypothetical ; 
they  are  anticipations  of  defects  to  be  found  out  in  large  engmes  on  the  oscillating  plan,  and  would  prob- 
ably be  plausible  enough  to  carry  some  weight,  were  it  not  the  fact»  that  they  nave  been  completely 
controverted  by  experience.    The  remark,  indeed,  is  heard  sometimes  even  yet,  that  the  oscillating 
method  may  do  very  well  for  small  engines,  but  is  of  doubtful  efficacy  for  large  ones.    But  the  defini- 
tion of  large  engines  has  been  continu^v  changed,  to  escape  the  contradiction  experience  afforded,  and 
that  size  is,  in  every  case,  decided  A  be  large,  which  just  exceeds  the  size  of  the  oscillating  en^ne  last 
constructed.    The  grounds  of  this  skepticism,  however,  are  now  being  fast  contracted :  and,  indeed,  ex- 
perience has  now  demolished  every  objection  that  theory  had  raised.    Some  persons  have  apprehended 
tlmt  it  would  be  difficult  in  large  oscillatmg  engines  to  obtam  sufficient  surface  of  trunnion  to  preTeot 
the  trunnions  from  heating ;  yet  we  have  never  been  able  to  learn  that  any  heating  of  those  bearings 
has  been  found  to  occur  in  practice,  and  it  appears  probable  that  any  such  disposition  would  be  resisted 
by  the  cooling  efiect  of  the  steam  passing  tiirough  them,  which,  though  hot^  is  of  greatly  inferior  tem- 
perature to  that  of  a  hot  bearing.    It  does  not  appear  to  us,  however,  that  the  trunnions  may  not  be 
made  with  any  amount  of  surface  that  is  thought  desu^ble. 

Rotary  engines. — Rotary  engines  are  engines  for  obtaining  a  motion  round  an  axis  by  the  direct 
action  of  the  steam,  without  involving  the  necessity  of  reciprocation.  Some  of  them  operate  on  tfcc 
prmciple  of  reaction,  others  operate  on  the  principle  of  impulse ;  a  third  kind  trusts  to  the  interventioo 
of  some  liquid  to  produce  the  desired  effect  It  cannot  be  said  that  any  one  of  the  multitude  of  rotatory 
engines  yet  tried  has  been  completely  successful  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  that  we  can  give  any 
enumeration,  even,  of  the  numberless  schemes  for  rotatory  engines  tliat  nave  at  various  times  been  pro- 
jected, but  we  slrnll  briefly  describe  a  few  of  those  which  have  attracted  the  most  attention. 

A  rotary  engine,  designed  by  Homblower,  is  represented  m  Figs.  1477,  1478,  and  1479,  and  coiv 
sists  of  a  steam  vessel  made  of  cast-iron,  of  the  form  of  a  globe,  flattened  at  the  poles     Fig.  1479  is  a 
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representation  of  the  parts  of  the  machine  which  move  round  within  the  steam  vessel,  and  Fig.  1478 
represents  the  interior  of  Fig.  1477,  with  its  lid  removed.  The  pipe  A,  Fig.  1477,  receives  the  steam 
from  the  Boiler,  to  which  is  connected  a  valve-box,  of  any  usual  construction,  by  which  to  regulate  the 
admission  of  steam.  At  B  the  eduction  pipe  is  connected,  leading  from  the  upper  apartment  to  the 
condensing  apparatus,  and  turning  in  such  a  direction  as  may  be  most  convement  for  the  discharging 
pump  to  be  wrought  by  the  axle  of  the  engine.  D  D  is  a  middle  part  of  the  steam  vessel,  furnished 
with  flanges  for  the  purpose  of  screwing  it  to  E  E,  and  also  for  receiving  the  lid ;  by  which  means  the 
partition  within  is  secured  to  its  place  in  the  middle*of  the  machine ;  and  the  lid  may  easily  be  removed 
for  the  purpose  of  rectifying  ana  repairing  the  internal  structure.  G  is  the  square  part  of  one  end  ol 
the  axis  of  the  machine,  over  which  is  placed  a  gland  H,  divided  into  parts,  in  order  tnat  it  may  beput 
OD  over  the  square,  and  properly  embrace  the  round  part  of  the  axis.  Within  this  gland  is  a  stumig- 
box,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  axle  both  air  and  steam  tight  In  one  side  of  the  lower  apartment 
of  the  steam  vessel  is  a  small  opening,  secured  by  a  lid,  for  the  purpose  of  cleaning  that  part  of  the 
machine. 

Fig.  1478  represents  the  partition  within  the  steam 
vessel,  which  may  be  made  either  of  brass  or  iron,  or 
of  both  those  metals  combined.  B  B  is  the  lower 
flange,  the  upper  part  being  t^ken  away.  C  C  are 
the  two  openings  or  passages  for  the  vanes :  these  the 
inventor  calls  vane-ports ;  and  to  reach  a  right  concep- 
tion of  their  figure,  it  may  be  explained,  that  the 
laigcst  vane-port  is  formed  by  the  exterior  portions  of 
two  cones,  and  by  a  portion  of  the  concave  part  of  a 
sphere.  The  extent  of  this  passage  throughout  must 
at  least  be  equal  to  ninety  degrees  of  a  circle,  and  the 
vanes  must  be  of  a  sufficient  width  for  two  of  them 
always  to  make  their  entrance  into  the  vane-ports 
before  the  other  two  make  their  exit.  The  edge  may, 
therefore,  be  supposed  to  descend  into  the  lower  apart- 
ment one-half  of  its  depth,  and  to  rise  the  other  half  to 
meet  the  e^re.  The  part  E  is  formed  spherically,  and  is 
provided  with  a  packing  groove,  which  meets  the  edge 
of  metal  in  the  middle  of  the  vanes.  F  F  is  the  main 
axle  of  the  machine,  as  well  as  the  descending  vane,  by 

which  means  both  the  nave  and  the  vanes  move  steam- 

t%ht  in  their  revolutions.    V  V  V  V  is  that  part  of  the 

partition  which  forms  a  plane  at  the  axis  of  the  globe, 

and  is  secured  in  its  place  by  being  seated  in  a  rabbet 

with  the  usual  jointing  materials  on  the  interior  margin 

of  the  Bteam  vessel    Two  brasses,  G  G,  are  let  down 

into  the  partition,  and  they  are  raised  or  depressed  by 

screws,  as  occasion  may  require.    The  open  vane  ex- 
hibits a  firame  of  metal,  which  receives  a  plate  on  each 

side :  these  plates,  with  the  edge  of  metal  K,  cast  with 

the  firame,  form  grooves  and  vacuities  to  receive  tlie 


Mr.  Samuel  Clegg's  patent  for  a  rotary  engine  is  re- 
presented in  Figs.  1480,  1481,  and  1482. 

Fig.  1480  is  the  under  side  of  a  circular  piece  of 
cast-iroD,   and  of  a  diameter  and  thickness  propor- 
tioned to  the  size  of  the  engine.    I  is  the  common 
centre  of  the  different  circles  shown  on  this  piece. 
With  any  convenient  radius  less  than  that  of  A  A, 
describe  the  circle  C  C,  and  within  the  latter  the  cir- 
cles D  X>  and  E  E,  the  radius  of  the  latter  being  the 
least  of  those  now  named.    From  the  uses  of  these 
ports,  -which  will  be  immediately  described,  an  idea 
of  their  relative  dimensions  will  readily  be  inferred. 
Let  that  port  of  the  sur£Eice  A  B,  A  B  which  is  con- 
tained between  the  circles  A  and  0,  be  plain.    Be- 
tween  the  circles  0  and  D  sink  a  circular  groove  C  D  of  anv  given  depth ;  and  between  the  circles  D 
and  E  let  another  circular  groove  be  cut,  of  the  breadth  D  fe,  and  of  any  given  depth  less  than  that  of 
the  groove  C  D.    Let  the  remaining  part  of  the  surfiice  A  B,  namely,  that  included  between  E  and  B, 
be  cut  danm  to  any  depth  less  than  the  depth  of  the  groove  D  R    Into  the  groove  C  D  let  such  a  num- 
ber of  segments  of  a  circle  be  fitted  as  shall  form  a  complete  circle,  excepting  the  space  at  L,  which  is 
occupied  by  adjusting  scre^vs  or  spring,  to  keep  the  segments  close  together.    The  segments  are  the 
breadth  (or  nearly)  of  the  groove  C  D,  and  of  a  depth  less  than  that  of  the  groove  C  D.    Those  sides  of 
them  -which  apply  to  each  other  are  to  be  ground  together  plain,  and  air-tight  if  possible.    Their  under- 
5ur&ces,  which  are  shown  in  Fig.  1480,  are  to  be  flat,  so  that  the  whole  may  form  one  complete  plain 
surface,  excepting  the  space  before  mentioned,  which  is  taken  up  by  adjusting  screwB  or  springs  L, 
which  screws  or  springs  are  placed  so  far  below  the  surface  as  to  let  a  roller  pass  by  them,  which  will 
be  mentioned  hereafter. 
Fig.  1481  represents  a  vertical  section  of  the  plate  and  grooves  of  Fig.  1480,  resting  upon  a  circular 
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chamber  or  hollow  space  Y  Y,  to  which  chamber  the  said  plate  forms  a  light  coveriiig.  excepting  thai 
space  occupied  by  springs  or  screws  L  L,  as  before  mentioned.  I,  the  centre  of  all  the  grooves  and 
circles  before  described,  is  also  the  centre  of  the  shaft  On  the  shaft  I  is  fastened  a  plate  or  coupUn?  Z, 
in  which  u  inserted  a  bar  F.  This  bar  may  be  of  any  given  breadth,  but  in  depth  must  be  less  win 
that  to  which  the  circle  E  B  was  cut  below  the  surface  A  B.  To  this  bar  k  attached  a  wheel  or  roller 
G,  shown  in  Fig.  1482.  Tlie  manner  in  which  it  is  attached  to  the  bar  F  is  also  there  seen,  and  it  is  so 
iittached  to  it  that  the  top  of  the  wheel  or  roller  G  shall  always  be  higher  than  the  top  of  the  bar  F. 
The  wheel  G  being  attached  to  the  bar  F,  will,  when  the  bar  is  made  to  revolve,  describe  a  circular 
path  HHH,  along  the  plain  surface  of  the  segments  before  described,  e  is  the  condenser,  a  the  air* 
pump,  b  the  air-pump  bucket,  d  the  hot  well,  e  the  foot-valve,  //  the  cam  which  works  the  air-pump^ 
and  r  a  roller  resting  thereupon.  Let  that  portion  of  the  plain  surface  of  each  segment,  which  answers 
to  the  path  of  the  roller  G,  pe  rounded  off  m  such  a  manner  as  to  make  that  portion  of  the  surface  au 
arc  of  a  circle,  the  convex  circumference  of  which  is  presented  to  the  roller  G.  In  Fig.  1482,  at  H,  ia 
shown  a  perpendicular  view  of  one  of  the  segments,  rounded  off  in  the  manner  described,  and  present- 
ing its  convex  circumference  to  the  roller  G.  There  may,  likewise,  be  another  roller  attached  to  the 
bar  behind  it,  to  lower  down  the  segments  in  the  same  manner  in  which  they  are  raised  by  the  first 
roller.  Now  it  is  obvious,  all  the  said  segments  being  in  their  places  in  the  groove  C  D,  Fig.  1480,  that 
the  roller  G,  in  performing  a  revolution  round  the  centre  I,  must  travel  along  a  series  of  convex  arcs  of 
circles  equal  in  number  to  the  number  of  segments  in  the  groove  C  D.  The  groove  D  E  is,  in  foct,  a 
recess  in  the  deeper  groove  C  D,  and  may,  if  necessary,  be  filled  with  hemp  or  tallow,  or  any  other  ma- 
terial, which  may  answer  the  purpose  intended. 

It  must  be  remembered  tnat  Fig.  1480  is  a  H80. 

view  of  the  under  side  of  the  machinery.  Fig. 
1481  is  a  section  of  it,  supposed  to  be  in  its  proper 
position,  restmg  as  a  cover  to  the  circular  cham- 
oer  Y  Y,  and  the  segments  resting  upon  a  flat 
facing  0  0.  Each  segment  projects  over  the 
facing  0  0  on  both  sides ;  their  projection  on  one 
side  completes  the  cover  over  the  hollow  chamber, 
and  the  other  is  tlie  rounded  surface  for  the  roller 
to  Hft  them.  The  facinof  0  0  is  exactly,  or  as 
nearly  as  can  be,  level  with  the  under  side  of  the 
plate  A  B  A  B,  when  the  plate  is  on  its  place,  as 
represented  in  Fig.  1481 ;  so  that,  when  the  seg- 
ments are  all  in  their  places,  they  complete  the 
semicircular  chamt)er,  and  fit  so  dose  on  their 
seats  and  in  the  groove,  that  were  the  chamber  to 
be  filled  with  any  elastic  fluid,  they  would  pre- 
vent it9  escape,  or  nearly,  excepting  where  the 
space  is  left  for  the  springs  or  aqjusting  screws. 

The  use  of  these  segments,  which  are  what  the 
patentee  claims  as  hi\  invention^  is  as  follows : — 
Conceive  a  door  or  valve  to  be  fitted  in  the  hollow 
chamber  at  Q,  and  a  piston  R,  likewise  fitted  in  the 

chamber  so  as  to  move  round  in  it,  and  the  bar  F  made  fast  to  the  piston,  on  the  side  and  in  the  i 
ner  represented  in  Fig.  1480 ;  then,  if  an  elastic  fluid  of  sufiicient  strength  enters  the  cliamber  at  K,  it 
will  press  equally  against  the  door-valve  and  the  piston ;  but  the  door  or  valve  being  immovable,  and 
the  piston  movable,  the  piston  will  be  propelled  forward  m  the  circular  chamber  by  the  elastic  fluid. 
The  bar  F  being  fastened  to  the  piston,  and  the  roller  G  to  tiie  bar  F,  in  the  manner  represented  in  Rg. 
1482 ;  and  the  roller  being  ih  motion  with  the  bar  and  piston,  the  roller  will  lift  the  segments  in  suc- 
cession as  it  comes  in  contact  with  them.  The  segments  before  the  bar,  being  by  this  means  lifted,  allow 
the  bar  to  pass ;  and  the  operation  being  the  same  in  all,  the  bar  and  piston  make  a  complete  revola- 
tioa  Each  segment,  as  soon  as  the  bar  leaves  it,  falls  down  by  its  own  gravity,  or  by  springs,  or  any 
other  contrivance,  so  that  the  opening  which  is  made  for  the  bar  to  pass  is  closed  before  the  elastic  fluid 
reaches  it ;  the  elastic  fluid  being  kept  from  the  opening  by  the  inner  breadth  of  the  piston  exceeding 
the  outer  diameter  of  each  segment  The  door  or  valve  is  lifted  out  of  the  way  of  the  pistcjb,  when  the 
piston  comes  in  contact  with  it,  into  the  opening  in  the  plate  at  N,  a  recess  being  made  in  that  segment 
which  Is  opposite  the  door  for  that  purpose ;  during  which  time  the  elastic  fluid  is  shut  out,  but  it  enters 
again  when  the  door  returns  to  its  seat,  and  thus  the  operation  continues.  There  is  much  ingenuity  in 
tliis  contrivance :  the  principle  on  which  the  bar  is  enabled  to  pass  the  segments  is  nearly  identical 
with  that  introduced  by  Mr.  Clegg  into  the  atmospheric  railway,  for  enabling  the  piston  within  the  pipe 
to  be  joined  on  to  the  carriages  outside. 

Our  next  example  is  Mr.  Turner's  rotary  engine,  patented  in  1816.  Fig.  1483  is  a  plan  of  the  en- 
gine, represented  so  as  to  show  the  internal  structure.  Fig.  1484  is  another  plan.  Figs.  1485  and  1486 
itre  sections,  taken  through  the  axis  of  the  engine  in  different  directions.  A  A,  B  B,  CO,  is  the  cylinder, 
or  external  case  of  the  engine,  made  in  two  or  more  parts,  which  are  fastened  together  with  screws,  m) 
as  to  form  a  circular  or  annular  passage,  the  transverse  section  of  which  is  likewise  circular,  as  shown 
at  E  E,  Fi^rs.  1485  and  1486.  The  piston  F,  Fig.  1483,  is  accurateljr  fitted  into  this  circular  passage, 
and  is  caused  to  revolve  therein  by  me  pressure  of  the  steam,  which  is  applied  behind  it,  or  on  the  side 
F,  whilst  a  vacuum  is  made  before  it,  or  on  the  side  G.  The  piston  being  connected  with  a  central 
plate  G,  which  is  fixed  fast  upon  the  axis  or  shaft  H,  the  said  shaft  is  put  in  motion ;  and  by  wheel- 
work  I,  or  any  machinery  which  is  best  adapted,  the  power  of  the  engine  is  communicated  to  any  use- 
ful purpor^es  to  which  it  is  intended  to  be  applied.    The  means  by  which  the  force  of  steam  is  made  to 
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produce  th*  rotary  motion  is  as  follows : — ^Two  valves  or  sliders,  K  and  L,  are  applied  at  tlie  opposite 
sides  of  the  annular  passage  or  cylinder  E  E  in  the  manner  represented  in  Figs.  1488  and  1485.    The 
edge  cf  the  central  plate  G,  "which  has  the  projecting  arm  to  communicate  with  the  piston,  must  be 
made  so  that  they  can  be  made  to  shut  up  the  passage  of  the  cylinder  £  E,  as  represented  at  L,  and 
prevent  the  passage  of  the  steam  through 
the  same,  or  the  slider  may  be  opened, 
as  shown  by  the  dotted  lines,  to  allow 
the  piston  F  to  pass  freely  through  the 
cylinder.     This  is  done  by  moving  it 
sideways  on  its  centre  8  out  of  the  cyl- 
inder, mto  the  box  or  case  M,  which  is 
provided  for  its  reception.    The  sliders    ^ 
are  put  in  motion  by  a  communication 
from  the  outside  of  the  engine,  so  that 
each  one  shall  begin  to  open  as  soon  as     i 
the  piston  F  approaches  it,  and  shall  be 
completely  opened  whilst    the    piston 
passes  by,  ana  that  it  shall  then  descend 
again  npon  its  seat    N  0,  Figs.  1488  and 
1486,  ore  two  passages,  through  each  of 
which  the  steam  is  alternately  introduced 
and  withdrawn  from  the  cylinder.    The 
two  passages  are  placed  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  centre  of  the  engine,  and  are 
provided  with  valves  or  cocks,  which  are 
adapted  to  be  opened  and  diut  by  the 
action  of  the  machinery  in  such  succes- 
sion, that  when  steam  is  entering  from 
the  boiler  into  the  cylinder  at  one  pas- 
sage, it  shall  be  going  out  into  the  open 
air,  or  to  the  condenser,  at  the  opposite 
passage.   The  mechanism  which  actuates 
the  shdes  K  L,  and  the  mechanism  which 
opens  the  valves  for  the  admission  and 
exhaustion   of    the  steam  through  the 
passages  N  and  0,  act  in  concert  with 
each  other,  and  in  unison  with  the  mo- 
tion of  the  piston  F ;  so  that,  as  soon  as 
possible  after  the  piston  has  passed  by 
the  seat  of  a  slider,  the  slider  shall  he 
lowered  down  into  its  place  ready  to 
close  the  passage  of  the  cylinder  behind 
the  piston.     The  instant  the  piston  has 
passed  by  the  next  opening,  the  steam 
IS  admitted  to  flow  through  it,  and  act 
between   the  slider  and  the  piston,  to 
force  the  piston  fbrwards  in  the  cylinder 
by  its  expansive  force. 

To  explain  the  action  of  tlie  engine 

more  clearly,  suppose  the  parts  ic  the 

position  in  Fig.  1483 ;  the  slider  L  is  shut, 

and  the   steam  is  flowing,  tlirough  the 

passage  O,  into  the  space  between  the 

slider  L  and  the  piston  F ;  at  the  same 

time  the  parage  if  is  open  to  the  condenser,  to  exhaust 

the  steam  from  the  remaming  part  of  the  cylinder,  and  to 

remove  the  pressure  from  the  front  side  Q-  of  the  piston. 

In  consequence,  the  pressure  of  the  steam  acting  behind 

the  piston  F,  puts  it  in  motion  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow, 

and  driyes  the  arm  of  the  central  plate  before  it    The 

slider  K  is  now  in  the  act  of  opening,  and  by  the  time 

the  projecting  part  of  tlie  pkte  G  arrives  at  its  seat,  it 

will  be  quite  open  into  the  box  M,  where  it  will  remain 

nntil  the  pUton  F  has  passed  by  its  seat;  it  then  begins  to 

descend,  and  by  the  time  the  piston  arrives  at  the  opening 

of  the  passage  N,  the  slider  K  will  be  completely  shut 

and  stop  the  cylinder.    The  instant  the  piston  has  passed 

over  the  opening  of  the  passage  N,  the  steam  valves 

are  changed  by  the  machinery,  so  as  to  admit  the  steam  into  the  passage  N,  and  also  to  allow  the  steam 

to  pa«s   ai^ay,  through  the  other  passage  0,  to  the  condenser ;  m  consequence,  the  steam  enters  the 

space  bet^ween  N  and  K,  and  thus,  being  behind  the  piston,  drives  it  still  forwards  towards  the  slider  L, 

which  immediately  begins  to  rise  by  the  action  of  the  machinery,  and  as  soon  as  the  projecting  part  O 

of  the  central  plate  approaches  it,  it  will  have  retreated  into  the  box  M,  leaving  the  cyUnder  free  for  the 


1482. 
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passage  of  the  piston.  Immediately  after  the  piston  has  passed,  the  slider  L  descends  again,  and  gcti 
settled  to  its  place  by  the  time  the  pbton  arrives  at  the  opening  O;  and  the  instant  the  pistoo  hu 
passed  over  this  opening,  the  steam  valves  are  changed  again ;  so  that  the  steam  will  be  admitted  at  0, 
oehind  the  piston,  and  act  between  the  slider  L  and  the  back  of  the  piston,  to  force  it  forwards,  whidi 
a  the  same  position  represented  in  the  figure.  By  this  means  the  pressure  of  the  steam  is  always  made 
to  act  behind  the  piston,  and  the  vacuum  is  maintained  before  it  The  sliders  K  and  L  are  put  in  mo- 
tion by  levers  9  and  10,  which  are  fitted  on  the  outside  of  the  boxes  M,  but  move  upon  the  same  centre 
pins  3,  as  the  sliders  move  upon  withinside  the  boxes,  the  levers  being  forked,  as  shown  in  the  figure, 
to  reach  on  each  side  of  the  boxes ;  and  the  centre  pins  3  pass  through  the  sides  of  the  boxes,  and  alM 
through  both  forks  of  the  levers  9,  10,  but  do  not  turn  round  in  the  holes.  To  communicate  motion 
from  the  levers  at  the  outsides  of  the  boxes  to  the  valves  withinside,  curved  rods  11, 11,  are  carried 
from  the  levers  through  the  sides  of  the  boxes  M,  and  jointed  to  the  arm  of  the  sliders ;  stuflSng-boxes 
are  formed  round  tlie  rods  to  make  tight  fittii^  where  they  pass  through  the  sides  of  the  boxes  M. 
The  ends  of  the  levers  9, 10,  are  made  to  be  mcluded  in  an  eccentric  groove  or  rein  ZY,  fixed  to  the 
central  axis  H.  The  form  of  this  is  shown  in  Fig.  1484,  and  is  such  as  to  hold  the  sliders  shut,  except 
during  the  time  that  it  is  necessary  to  lift  up  the  same  to  allow  the  piston  to  pass  by.  To  make  tne 
sliders  fit  steam-tight  when  they  are  shut,  they  are  made  rather  larger  than  the  diameter  of  the  cylin- 
der, and  are  received  in  grooves  and  made  round  in  the  inside,  and  the  valves  are  ground  against  one 
of  the  faces  of  each  of  these  grooves,  so  that  they  will  fit  tight  without  any  packing.  The  pbton  is 
made  of  several  segments  put  together,  with  springs  behind  them,  to  throw  them  out  against  the  inside 
•urface  of  the  cylinder,  ancf  it  is  thus  made  tight  without  any  packuig  of  hemp. 


1484. 


1486. 


1485. 


We  now  come  to  the  patent  of  Joseph  Eve,  taken  out  in  1826.    Fig.  1487  presents  an  end  section? 
/ig.  1488  a  longitudinal  section  of  this  engine,    a  a  are  the  cylinder  and  cone,  revolving  in  contact  ni 
opjxwite  directions,  the  cone  having  one  groove,  and  being  one-third  of  the  diameter  of  the  cyUoder, 
which  latter  has  three  wings  or  pistons  ccc^  the  ends  of  wliich,  as  they  revolve,  touch  the  outer  case «, 
and  do  not  admit  any  steam  to  pass.    The  steam  is  admitted  tlirough  the  pipe  /,  and  acting  on  the 
wing  e,  causes  the  cylinder  to  revolve  until  the  said  wing  passes  the  pipe  (7,  when  the  volume  of  steam 
lodged  betweeen  each  two  wings,  is  allowed  to  escape,    llie  wing,  wmch  has  thus  passed,  falls  into  the 

'  which  gro       •  -       ■  .        .        ...  .         . 

)asses  aga 

,  __i  cylinder  a,  which  is  firmly* i ._  _.^  , 

the  outer  case  r,  through  which  the  axis  projects ;  but  as  there  is  some  friction  produced  by  the  revolu- 
tion of  the  cylinder  at  its  two  ends  touching  the  outer  case,  a  false  end  hh  is  placed  mider  the  opposite 
end  of  the  cylinder,  which  false  end  slides  on  the  axis  b  freely,  and  has  a  thread  cut  at  the  end,  by 
means  of  which,  and  the  adjustmg  nut  t,  the  cylinder,  if  worn  at  the  two  ends,  can  be  easily  tightened 
and  adjusted.  The  adjusting  nut  is  confined  by  the  collar  ^*,  which  collar  is  screwed  to  the  outer  case. 
The  conical  shape  of  the  small  runner,  which  can  likewise  be  moved  upwards  or  downwards  in  the  outer 
case,  serves  to  keep  the  two  convex  surfaces  of  the  cylinder  and  cone  in  contact.  The  groove  <i,  in  the 
conical  runner,  is  cut  into  a  separate  piece  of  metal,  wliich  slides  by  an  adjusting  sciew  o,  up  and  down* 
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■0  that  when  the  engme  is  adjusted,  the  grooTe  d,  on  the  piece  of  metal,  into  which  tlie  said  groove  is 
cut,  can  be  moved  up  and  down,  so  as  to  fit  the  wings  ot  the  cylinder.  Letters  nn,  in  Fig.  1488,  re- 
present two  cog-wheels  running  into  each  other,  attached  on  the  outside  of  the  engine  to  the  axis  of  the 
cylinder  and  cone,  placed  there  for  the  purpose  of  producing  a  corresponding  revolution  of  the  said 
Cfiintler  and  cone,  thus  causing  the  groove  of  the  cone  to  present  itself  regularly  to  the  wings  of  the 
cylinder;  o  is  a  pinion  fixed  to  the  other  end  of  the  axis,  by  means  of  which  any  machinery  can  be  pu* 


ij  mot  100 


1491.' 


1487. 


Another  variety  of  steam-engine  on  this  principle  is  shown  by  an  end  section  view  in  Fig.  1491,  ana 
an  external  view  in  Fig.  1492.  This  engine  has  a  cylinder  with  two  small  conical  runners  on  each  side, 
the  said  conical  runners  bemg  of  the  same  construction  as  before  described,  with  one  eroove  cut  into 
each,  and  being*  one  third  of  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder.  There  are  two  induction  and  two  eduction 
steam  pipes  ;  and  although  the  engine  may  be,  with  the  exception  of  the  addition  of  one  of  the  conical 
nmners,  exactly  of  the  same  size  as  the  one  first  described,  a  double  quantity  of  steam  is  requisite,  and 
twice  tlie  power  of  the  former  engine  is  gained :  the  steam  enters  through  the  pipe  /a,  and  acts  on  the 
wing  c,  which,  after  having  passed  the  pipe  ^  o,  where  the  steam  escapes,  falls  mto  the  groove  d,  of  the 
low^er  cone,  and  appearing  at  the  induction  steam  pipe  /6,  is  loaded  again  with  steam  pressure,  which 
it  dischai^es  at  the  second  eduction  pipe  g  o,  and  then  enters  the  groove  of  the  upper  cone,  which 
baviDg  passed^  it  is  loaded  again  at  the  first-mentioned  induction  pipe.  Letters  mm  are  bridges  by 
which  tne  spindles  or  axes  bbb  are  supported.  This  engine  has  three  cog-wheels,  nnn^  attached  to 
Che  three  ppindles,  so  as  to  cause  the  cylinder  and  cones  to  revolve  in  unison,  and,  like  the  first-described 
eagine,  has  a  pinion  o  on  the  opposite  end  of  the  axis  of  the  cylmder.    Fig.  1493  shows  an  end  section, 
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Fig.  1494,  a  loD«tudinal  section,  and  Fig.  1495,  the  exterior  of  another  form  of  this  engine,  in  whid 
there  are  two  rollers.  The  conical  runners,  m  this  case,  are  of  an  equal  length  and  diameter;'  each  baa 
two  wings  or  pistons  attached,  and  two  grooves  cut  into  it,  and  in  rcvolying  in  opposite  directioDs,  the 
wing  of  one  runner  falls  alternately  into  the  groove  of  the  other.  The  steam  enters  by  pipe  /,  and 
as  the  cyhnders  are  running  in  contact,  it  cannot  escape 
between  them,  but  acts  upon  the  two  wings  in  oppo- 
site diiections,  and  escapes  at  the  eduction  pipe  ^,  after 
the  said  wings  have  passed  the  same.  By  reference  to 
Fig.  1494,  which  represents  a  longitudinal  section,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  two  cones  have  each  two  false  ends  h  h, 
sliding  freely  on  their  spindles ;  the  two  outer  cases  e  e,  fit 
over  the  runners  and  their  wings  exactly ;  each  of  the  four 
false  ends  has  an  adjusting  nut,  by  which  the  engine  is 
tightened  if  steam  should  escape,  or  slackened  if  it  should 
run  too  tight  Each  pair  of  the  false  ends,  where  they  join, 
have  a  plate  that  connects  them  and  bre^s  their  joints,  so 
as  to  prevent  an  escape  of  steam ;  this  plate  A  shdes  into 
the  groove  r,  cut  out  of  the  false  ends,  as  exhibited  by  Fig. 
1489  and  Fig.  1490,  the  former  showing  an  end  view  of  the 
false  ends  with  the  connecting  pkte  in  the  middle.  On 
these  false  ends  packing  rings,  g^g,  which  are  confined  to 
the  shding  plate,  as  exhibited  in  tlie  latter  figure,  are 
placed.  These  rings  press  against  the  hollow  outer  cases, 
and  prevent  any  steam  escaping  by  them.  These  packing 
rings  are  shown  in  section,  in  Fig.  1494.  It  will  be  evident 
tliat  the  false  ends  need  not  be  made  true,  if  the  connecting 
plates  and  packing  rings,  as  above  described,  be  adopted^ 
and  that  the  engine,  if  provided  with  movable  false  ends, 
conical  runners,  and  the  afore-described  connecting  plates, 
and  packing  rings  attached,  as  shown  in  Fig.  1494,  can 
alwavs  be  kept  steam-tight,  and  bv  use  the  various  parts, 
on  which  there  is  any  friction,  will  fit  better." 

Fig.  1496  (A)  is  Beale's  rotary  engme,  in  which  the  steam 
L9  admitted  on  the  one  side  of  an  eccentric  frame,  armed 
"vith  rollers,  which  serve  the  place  of  pistons ;  and  the  cen- 
trifugal force  is  reckoned  capable  of  keeping  the  rollers 
against  the  interior  of  the  cyhnder.  An  engine  upon  this 
phn  has  been  put  into  a  steam  vessel,  but  its  success  has 
Loi  been  such  as  to  induce  its  more  extended  adoption. 

Fig.  1496  (6)  is  the  engine  specified  in  the  last  patent  of  the 
Earl  of  Dundonald,  and  which  has  been  introauced  in  the  steam  frigate  "  Janus."  It  is  not  very  cor- 
rectly rejjresented  in  the  accompanying  sketch,  which  is  copied  from  tlie  rough  drawing  given  m  his 
specification.    This  plan  very  much  resembles  that  contrived  by  Watt,  except  that  an  eccentric  is  sub- 


stituted for  a  leaf,  and  a  ball  and  socket  joint  is  introduced  in  order  to  enable  the  stexmi  and  exbaustioQ 


doors  to  malce  a  steam-tight  junction  with  the  eccentric.  This  contrivanoe  has  not  as  yet  realiied  any 
great  success,  and  the  prevailing  opinion  among  engineers  appears  to  be,  that  it  will  not  supersede 
ordinary  enginea  Similar  engines  have  been  tried  on  many  former  occasions,  but  they  have  been  always 
found  to  involve  eitlier  a  ruinous  amount  of  leakage,  or  such  a  degree  of  friction  as  to  make  the  pb» 
mpossible  in  practice. 
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F!g.  1498  is  a  rotaiy  engine  invented  by  Mr.  Tule,  and  he  has 
had  it  in  operation,  working  smoothly  for  some  years.  It  consists 
of  a  cylinder  C,  in  which,  npon  the  axis  A,  revolves  another  ec- 
centric cylinder  B,  fitting  tightly  by  means  of  packing  at  the  line 
of  contact  D  is  a  diaphragm,  which  slides  vertically  in  strong 
^nides  and  rests  npon  the  npper  side  of  the  revolving  piston  B. 
The  steam  is  admitted  by  either  of  the  pipes  S*  S',  according  to 
the  direction  the  engine  is  intended  to  revolve  in,  the  slide  valves 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  steam  {npes  being  regulated  accordingly. 
E  is  the  eduction  pipe.  In  the  figure  the  steam  is  represented  as 
enterbg  by  the  steam  pipe  S*,  the  valve  of  which  covers  the  educ> 
tion  port,  and  admits  ^e  steam  to  press  npon  the  diaphragm  D, 
and  the  piston  B.  The  steam  firom  the  pipe  S*  is  at  the  same 
time  shut  ofi^  and  the  eduction  on  that  side  of  the  piston  opened, 
and  there  being  nothing  to  counterbalance  the  pressure  of  the 
steam  on  the  other  side  of  the  piston,  and  the  diaphragm  being 
incapable  of  any  internal  movement,  the  piston  B  is  made  to  re- 
volve in  the  direction  of  the  eduction  port  If  motion  in  the  con- 
traiy  direction  be  desired,  it  is  only  necessaiy  to  reverse  the  valves. 
Biskcpp^s  Ditc  Engine,  fig.  1497.  In  order  to  understand  its 
action,  let  us  imagine  a  ball  A,  (fig.^t  ^^^  which  the  cylindrical 
rod  e  is  inserted  so  as  not  to  shake  laterally.  Let  the  ball  be  in 
two  halves,  between  which  the  disc  of  card  B  is  firmly  held  at 
right  angles  to  the  rod  A  c.  If  its  top  c  be  carried  round  the  circle 
cc,  while  the  ball  constantly  occupies  the  same  place,  the  planes 
snooessively  assumed  by  B  will  change,  as  if  the  whole  revolved 
round  the  imaginary  axis  d.  But  to  resemble  the  motion  of 
Bishopp^s  disc,  there  must  be  no  such  actual  rotation  of  the  ball 
and  disc,  but  only  of  the  point  c  /  and  such  a  motion  of  the 
disc  as  to  make  its  plane  vary  and  take  all  the  positions  of  one 
thus  rotating  round  the  axis  d.  Its  matter  does  not  revolve, 
though   the  space  filled  by  it  does;   and  to  imitate  this,  we  * 

must  keep  the  same  points  of  its  circumference  towards  the  same  points  of  the  compass,  notwithstand- 
ing the  revolution  of  c.     Cut  a  slit  e  along  one  radius  of  the  disc,  and  insei-t  therein  the  piece  of  card 
P,  %.  ',  having  its  concave  edge  cut  to  fit  exactly  the  ball  A ;  and  fix  D  vertically  in  one  position  by 
inserting  it  up  to  the  dotted  line,  between  two  leaves  of  a  table.     Now  if  the  slit  e  be  wide  enough  ' 
to  slide  freely  up  and  down  D,  and  allow  the  disc  to  incline  itself  considerably  to  the  plane  of  D,  we 
may  carry  c  round  the  circle  c  c,  keeping  the  ball  always  pressed  into  the  concavity  of  D,  or  always  fill- 
ing one  position  in  space,  and  the  disc  B  will  fill  the  same  positions  as  if  it  revolved  round  d;  every 
point  of  its  edge  becoming  successively  the  highest,  and  (after  half  a  revolution  of  c)  the  lowest,  al- 
though it  always  keeps  the  same  distance  from  the  fixed  partition  D,  and  only  moves  up  and  down  like 
each  point  in  a  cord  along  which  waves  are  travelling,  or  each  particle  of  matter  in  a  real  wave.     Now, 
in  order  to  see  how  the  steam  imparts  this  motion,  we  have  only  to  add  two  conical  surfaces,  above  and 
below  the  disc,  as  in  fig.  *,  such  that  were  they  complete  cones,  their  points  would  meet  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  ball  A ;  to  fit  the  surface  of  which  they  are  truncated,  and  they  may  be  kept  steady  by  in- 
tersecting the  plane  D.     If  their  inclinations  be  just  equal,  it  is  evident  diat  the  disc  may  be  kept  in 
contact  with  both,  one  whole  radius  touching  one  cone,  and  the  whole  of  the  opposite  radius  the  other 
cone,  perpetually,  as  e  revolves.    These  cones  form  the  two  ends  or  faces  of  the  chamber  of  the  engine, 
(or  cylinder  as  it  is  commonly  called,  from  the  habit  of  referring  every  thing  to  the  old  form  of  engine,) 
and  its  reznaining  enclosure  must  evidently,  to  fit  the  edges  of  the  disc  in  all  its  positions,  be  a  spherical 
zone ;  but  this  need  not  be  added  in  order  to  understand  the  aotion.  The  whole  chamber  is  of  course  always 
divided  eqnally  into  two  parts  by  the  disc,  and  in  the  two  positions  where  the  radius  e  touches  either 
cone,  the  half  on  one  side  the  disc  (as  in  fig.  *,  that  bdow  it)  is  left  entire,  while  that  on  its  other 
side  (in  fig.  *,  that  above  it)  is  again  divided  equally  by  the  fixed  partition  D,  into  two  quarters  of  . 
the  whole  capacity  of  the  zone,  although  they  each  occupy  half  its  circumference,  (as  the  undivided  half 
does  a  ithole  circumference,  except  the  thickness  of  D.)    At  this  moment  one  of  these  equal  spaces 
above  the  disc  is  in  the  middle  of  its  connection  with  the  condenser ;  and  in  the  other,  the  steam,  just 
disconnected  from  the  boiler,  is  exerting  its  expansive  power  to  wedge  apart  the  disc  from  the  cone 
above,  u  e,  to  remove  the  radius  of  contact  further  on,  and  extend  itself  from  half  into  the  whole  circum- 
ference, when  it  will  occupy  the  greatest  space  which  it  ever  can  do,  viz.  half  the  zone.    And  the  other 
space  above  the  disc,  (for  we  are  speaking  now  of  what  takes  place  on  one  of  its  sides  only,)  the  other 
space  will  have  been  reduced  to  nothing,  the  touching  radius  which  bounded  it  be]iind,  having  advanced 
round  half  a  circumference  and  come  to  the  slit  e,  which  is  now  at  the  top  of  the  partition  D,  instead  of 
the  bottom.  At  thia  instant,  then,  the  whole  space  above  the  disc  is  undivided  and  full  of  steam,  which  at 
the  name  moment  finds  a  way  opened  to  the  condenser;  while  the  touching  radius  advancing  past  the 
partition  D,  leaves  between  itself  and  that  partition  a  small  new  wedge-like  space,  into  which  the  steam 
from  the  boiler  is  admitted,  and  which  it  speedily  enlarges ;  and  when  cut  off  from  the  boiler,  continues 
to  enlarge  by  its  own  expansion,  as  already  described ;  the  half  filling  of  this  and  half  emptying  of  the 
other  space   bringing  us,  by  another  half  revolution  of  the  touching  radius,  (and  consequently  of  the 
end  of  c,)  round  to  the  position  of  fig.  '  from  which  we  started.     It  will  thus  be  evident  fliat  the 
ports  for  inlet  and  outlet  of  the  steam,  on  this  side  only  of  the  disc,  are  placed  close  to  the  partition  D, 
one  before,  and  one  behind  it,  that  the  latter  may  be  constantly  open  to  tho  condenser,  as  the  former 
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would  be  to  the  boiler,  were  there  no  expansive  working,  (which  may  be  carried  perhaps  more  easily  to 
a  great  extent  in  this  than  in  any  other  form  of  engine^  and  that,  .unlike  the  single  side  of  an  ordinary 
piston,  which  is  alternately  all  pressed  by  steam,  and  all  left  nnpressed  by  its  removal,  a  single  side  of 
the  disc  is  only  at  two  moments  of  the  revolntion  thus  exposed  wholly  to  pressure  or  wholly  to  exhaus- 
tion, and  at  all  other  times  varying  portions  of  its  area  to  each.  All  this,  of  course,  takes  place  ex- 
actlj  the  same  on  the  other  side  of  the  disc,  half  a  revolution  earlier  or  later,  the  space  on  that  side 
being  just  filled,  and  replacement  by  fresh  steam  just  commencing,  when  the  space  on  this  side  is  divid- 
ed in  halves,  one  in  the  middle  of  enlarging,  and  the  other  of  being  exhausted ;  so  that  the  utmost 
movmg  power  derivable  on  one  side  occurs  when  the  other  is  powerless ;  the  arrival  of  the  touching 
radius  at  the  partition  D,  (or  of  the  slit  e  at  the  top  or  bottom  of  its  stroke,)  being  a  momentaiy  inter- 
roption  to  the  action  of  one  side  only  of  the  piston,  whose  two  sides  act  Independently.  And  as  the 
snrface  not  pressed  on  one  side  the  disc  equals  at  eveiy  moment  what  is  pressed  on  the  other,  the  whole 
area  pressed  is  constantly  the  same,  viz.  half  the  sum  of  the  disc's  two  faces ;  so  that  the  motion  and 
power  would  be  perfectly  uniform  were  the  pressure  of  steam  so,  or  were  there  no  expansive  working ; 
and  the  only  inequalities  arise  from  its  diminished  pressure  when  expanding. 

Fig.  4  is  a  longitudinal  section  through  or  near  the  centre  of  a  disc  engine.  Fig.  5  is  a  transverse 
Mction  of  the  same,  taken  also  through  or  near  the  centre ;  and  fig.  8  is  an  under  plan.  A  is  the  steam 
chamber  or  cylinder  in  which  the  disc  B  oscillates ;  C  is  the  ball,  which  is  attached  to  the  disc  B. 

The  Americtm  Boat  Engine,  Its  characteristic  peculiarities  are,  the  long  stroke  and  velocity  of  the 
iteam  piston,  the  use  of  high  pressure  steam,  together  with  expansion  and  condensation.  A  large  effective 
power  is  thus  developed  by  a  machine,  the  aggregate  weight  of  whose  parts  is  comparatively  small. 

Nearly  all  the  largest  class  engines  are  on  the  beam  plan.  Many  of  the  second  class  and  smaller 
boats  have  cross-headed,  or,  as  they  are  termed,  square  engines.  In  this  arrangement  the  cylinder  is 
fitoated  directly  over  the  paddle-shaft  and  cranks,  to  which  motion  is  communicated  by  side-rods  from 
the  cross-head.  The  air  and  £eed  ptmaps  are  worked  by  a  separate  beam,  which  is  connected  with  the 
croBs-head  by  means  of  appropriate  links.  There  are  several  examples  of  inclined  and  horizontal  engines ; 
of  the  latter  kind,  two  or  three  of  tolerably.! arge  size.  The  John  Stevens,  now  on  the  Delaware  River, 
and  the  John  Potter,  of  New  York,  have  steeple  engines.  With  very  few  exceptions  the  engines  are  all 
angle,  and  are  ^tuated  in  the  middle  of  the  boat.  In  the  existing  instances  of  double  engines,  there 
ore  no  connecting  shafts,  but  each  cylinder  works  separately  one  paddle-wheel  In  the  construction  of 
an  these  engines,  or  at  least  of  their  framing,  wood  is  largely  employed,  its  cheapness,  as  well  as  the 
facili^  with  which  it  is  worked,  being  strong  recommendations  to  its  use.  The  engine  of  the  New 
"World,  constructed  to  run  on  the  Hudwn  River,  by  T.  F.  Secor  &  Co.,  illustrated  in  detail  in  the  follow- 
ing figures,  is  a  most  perfect  example  of  the  river  boat  beam-engine. 

The  Bed-Plate  is  a  single  casting,  and  forms  the  foundation  of  the  heavier  portions  of  the  engine.  It 
is  carefully  fitted  upon  the  keelsons  of  the  boat,  and  is  firmly  secured  by  numerous  holding-down  bolts. 
That  part  of  the  plate  which  lies  between  the  keelsons  forms  the  chaimel-way  or  passage  from  the  con- 
denser to  the  air-pump.    In  the  centre  of  this  passage  are  foot  valves  of  the  ordinary  description. 

The  Condetuer  is  of  a  cylindrical  form,  flanged  at  both  ends,  of  the  same  diameter  as  the  steam  cylin- 
der, by  6  feet  6  inches  in  height;  its  content  is  therefore  about  13-30th  of  that  of  the  space  through 
which  the  piston  passes  durb^  one  stroke.  The  upper  extremity  is  cast  close,  the  lower  end  is  open, 
and  is  fitted  down  to  the  chippmg-fillets  on  the  bedplate,  to  which  it  is  firmly  bolted  and  secured  by  a 
rust  joint  Near  the  top  of  tne  condenser,  and  in  the  front  of  it,  is  the  exhaust  steam  brancli,  a  long  ob- 
kmg  opening^,  corresponding  to  that  on  the  lower  steam-chest,  to  which  it  is  attached.  A  small  branch 
admits  the  injection  water,  which  flows  upwards  through  a  curved  elbow  pipe  within  the  condenser. 
Encircling  thia  pipe,  is  a  circular  perforated^plate,  upon  whidi  tlie  water  falls  m  its  descent,  and  becomes 
dispersed  throughout  the  condenser.  On  the  sides  of  the  condenser,  and  running  in  an  inclined  direc- 
tion, sbxxigly  bracketed  webs  or  flanges  are  cast,  to  which  the  wooden  framing  that  supports  the  main 
beam  is  fastened  by  bolts  and  keys. 

The  Jnjeeiion-valves  are  of  the  ordinary  conical  form,  and  are  worked  by  screws,  which  are  connected 
by  lieht  spur-geering  to  hand-wheels,  conveniently  placed  within  reach  of  the  engineer.  The  injecti(m 
wippTy.pipes  are  of  copper,  and  lead  directly  to  the  valves  from  the  bottom  of  the  boat. 

The  Cylinder-bottom  is  a  circular  flanged  cast-  

ing,  contaming  the  lower  steam-port  It  forms 
the  connection  between  the  cylinder  and  the  con- 
denser, to  both  of  which  it  is  fitted  and  bolted. 

The  Steam-cylinder  is  secured  to  its  bottom 
by  a  rust  joint  It  stands  vertically  over  the 
condenser,  and  has  its  upper  end  steadied  bjr 
horizontal  stays  to  the  framing.  Its  bored  di- 
ameter is  76  inches.  Fig.  1498  (a)  is  a  section  of 
guide  for  cross-head,  showing  the  foot  which  is 
bolted  on  the  cylinder  flange. 

The  Piston  is  a  hollow  casting  of  iron,  strengthened  hj  radiating  arms,  and  also  by  two  wrought-iron 
hands,  which  are  bored  and  shrunk  upon  it  The  application  of  these  bands  is  a  recent  improvement, 
by  which  great  additional  strength  ana  security  are  given  to  the  piston.  The  steam  packing  is  of  cast- 
iron,  and  consists  of  three  rings,  two  external,  and  one  internal,  whose  depth  equals  that  of  the  other 
two  combined.  These  rings  are  all  ground  to  the  piston,  and  to  each  other.  Tlie  packing  is  pressed 
out  by  a  great  number  of  short  elliptical  steel  springs,  which  are  placed  close  together  round  the  entire 
circumference  of  the  body  of  the  piston. 

The  Cylinder-cover  is  a  hollow  casting,  ribbed  similarly  to  the  piston.  Its  upper  surface  is  turned 
and  polished  bright  Circular  holes  are  formed  between  the  ribs,  for  the  support  and  subsequent  ex- 
tmcUon  of  the  core,  and  these  holes  are  afterwards  closed  with  turned  stoppers  of  cas^uron. 
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The  Steam-cheats  are  large  and  capacious  castings  of  iron,  containing  the  valres  and  seats,  and  tlie  in- 
let and  outlet  steam  passages.  On  tae  upper  chest  is  cast  the  throttle-Talre  pipe,  to  -which  is  attadied 
the  supply  steam-pipe,  leading  from  the  t)oilers.  On  the  bottom  chest  the  exhaust  braoch  is  cast, 
througn  vhich  the  waste  steam  passes  to  the  condenser.  The  yalye-bonnets  and  glands  are  turned  and 
polished  bright    The  chests  are  rust  jointed  to  the  upper  and  lower  steam-ports  of  the  cylinder. 

The  Side-pipeSf  which  connect  the  steam-chests,  are  of  cast-iron,  ornamented  with  numerous  bands 
and  mouldings,  and  turned  and  polished  bright  throughout  their  entire  length.  At  the  upper  end  of  eadi 
pipe  is  an  expansion-ring  of  thin  copper,  which,  hy  its  yieldins^,  compensates  for  any  siigbt  elongation 
or  contraction  of  the  side-pipes,  occasioned  by  heating  and  cooung. 

The  Vaims  which  govern  the  entrance  and  exit  of  the  steam  are  of  a  circular  form,  connected  together 
in  pairs,  and  of  the  kmd  called  double  balance-yalyes,  from  the  iact  that  the  downward  |)res8ure  on  ooe 
valve  is  balanced,  or  nearly  so,  b}^  the  upward  pressure  on  the  other  valve  of  the  same  pair.  The  upper 
valve  of  each  pair  on  the  steam  side,  and  the  lower  one  of  each  pair  of  the  exhaust,  are  a  little  larger 
than  the  others,  and,  consequently,  there  exists  a  small  amoimt  of  unbalanced  pressure,  which  effectually 
retains  the  valves  in  their  seats,  and  insures  their  tightness.  The  valve-seats  are  formed  by  boring  out 
the  metal  of  the  steam-chests,  and  the  valves  are  fitted  into  their  places  by  turning  and  subsequent 
grinding  with  emery  and  glass-powder.  This  is  an  operation  requirmg  great  care  and  skill,  as  it  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  fliat  the  valves  bear  uniformly  on  both  beats,  so  that  there  may  be  no  leakage  of 
steanL  The  taper  or  cone  of  the  valves  and  seats  is  a  matter  of  considerable  importance ;  from  ^  indi 
to  I  inch  in  the  diameter,  for  every  inch  in  depth,  is  a  good  proportion.  The  valves  theraselves  are  of 
brass.  The  connecting  piece  of  each  pair  is  made  of  cast-iron,  in  order  to  insure,  by  its  expanding  uni- 
formly with  the  steam-cnest,  the  accurate  fit  of  both  valves  when  hot  Engines  working  in  perfectly 
fresh  water  have  their  valves  altogether  of  cast-iron,  and  in  these  cases  both  valves  and  connecting 
pieces  are  cast  together ;  exceptmg,  however,  the  lower  exhaust-valves  of  each  pair,  which  are  kept 
separately,  because,  from  their  larger  diameter,  they  caimot  pass  through  the  upper  seat,  and  conse- 
quently they  have  to  be  introduced  either  through  tlie  steam-port,  or  through  on  opening  formed  in  the 
back  of  the  chest,  and  then  connected  with  their  upper  valves. 

Where  salt  water  is  largely  or  exclusively  used  m  the  boilers,  not  only  the  valves  but  their  beats  also 
are  made  of  brass.  These  are  fitted  into  the  chests  by  turning  and  bonng,  and  they  are  then  firmly  se- 
cured by  tiuning  over  and  riveting  the  under  edges,  which  have  been  previously  rendered  thin  and 
sharp,  to  facilitate  this  operation.  The  combined  area  of  the  two  valves  in  each  pair  is  about  equal  to 
the  area  of  the  side-pipe,  which  is  between  |th  and  l-9th  of  that  of  the  steam-cylinder.  Engine?  whose 
pistons  move  more  slowly  have  proportionately  smaller  openings  for  the  admission  and  exit  of  the  steam. 
The  valve-spindles  are  made  either  of  cast-steel  or  of  the  very  best  wrought-iron.  Tlie  spindle  passes 
completely  through  both  valves  and  their  connecting  piece,  and  the  lower  extremity  works  in  a  guide, 
wliich  is  a  separate  casting,  bolted  to  the  steam-chest,  or  when  brass  beats  are  used,  it  is  cast  with  the 
lower  one.  The  valve-spmdles  pass  upwards  through  stuffing-boxes  in  the  steam-chest  covers  to  the 
lifters  by  which  they  are  worked. 

ITie  Valve-aeerina  consists  of  the  lifter-rods  with  then:  lifters,  and  the  rock-shafts  with  their  levers. 

There  are  four  lifter-rods,  which  are  turned  bars  of  wrought-iron,  placed  in  front  of  the  steam-chests, 
Tliey  are  made  to  move  vertically  up  and  down  through  guides  which  are  cast  or  bolted  to  the  chests 
and  side-pipes.  On  the  lifter-rods  are  keyed  eight  projecting  arms,  called  lifters.  Four  of  these  em- 
brace the  extremities  of  the  valve -spindles,  which  are  screwed,  and  provided  with  double  jamnnts. 
The  spindles  pass  quite  loosely  through  the  ends  of  the  lifters,  and  the  jam-nuts  are  adjusted  so  as  not 
to  bind  them :  there  is  thus  an  allowance  made  for  any  slight  lateral  motion  which  inaccuracy  of  adjust- 
ment or  wear  of  guides  may  render  requisite,  lie  four  remaining  lifters  are  likewise  keyed  upon  the 
rods,  and  they  are  placed  directly  over  the  levers  on  the  rock-shafts,  from  which  they  receive  their  mo- 
tion. There  are  two  rodc-shafts,  one  for  the  steam  and  one  for  the  exhaust-valves,  and  they  are  ^^*J 
by  separate  eccentrics.  On  the  shafts  there  are  four  levers,  by  which  the  lifters  and  rods  are  raised, 
and  tney  are  curved  on  their  working  faces,  so  that  their  action  is  rendered  perfectly  smooth  and  noise- 
less. By  the  reciprocating  or  rocking  motion  of  the  shafts,  the  lifter-rods,  and  with  them  the  yalvM, 
are  alternately  raised  and  lowered.  The  exhaust-valve  levers  are  of  a  length  just  sufficient  to  give  the 
reauisite  amount  of  Uft  and  lead,  and  they  are  so  adjusted  on  their  rock-shaft,  that  the  moment  one  rod 
is  fiiirly  down,  the  raising  of  the  otiier  commences.  The  steam  levers  are  considerably  longer,  and  are 
placed  upon  their  rock-shaft  in  a  position  inclined  to  one  another,  so  that  an  interval,  longer  or  shorter, 
occurs  between  the  falling  of  one  rod  and  the  rising  of  the  oilier.  During  this  interval  both  valves  are 
dowTi,  and  the  steam  is  of  course  shut  off  from  the  piston.  This  apparatus  then  constitutes  the  expan- 
sive or  cut-off  geering,  and  it  may  be  varied  at  pleasure,  by  simultaneously  adjusting  the  respective  po- 
sitions of  the  eccentric  on  the  paddle-shaft,  of  tne  two  levers  on  the  rock-shaft,  and  of  the  pin  in  the 
eccentric  lever.  This  latter  ha!s  a  slot  in  it  in  which  the  pin  travels,  so  that  it  can  be  moved  to  or  from 
the  shaft,  and  fixed  as  required.  By  advancing  the  eccentric,  and  lowering  the  extremities  of  the  levers, 
the  steam  will  be  earlier  cut  ofl^  and  vice  versa.  The  amount  of  lift  may  be  regulated  by  moving  the 
eccentric  pia  The  movement  of  the  rock-shaft  in  the  interval  durmg  wWch  the  valves  are  down  is  very 
considerable,  especially  in  a  high  expansion,  and  tliis,  added  to  the  additional  amount  of  movement  by 
which  the  valves  are  lifted  the  requisite  height  makes  the  total  angular  motion  of  the  rock-shaft  very 
great  and  therefore  an  eccentric  of  corresponding  throw  is  required.  The  steam  eccentric  has  conse- 
quently a  throw  of  9  J  inches  each  way,  giving  a  travel  of  19  inches  to  the  rod  The  exhaust  eccentric 
mrows  6^  inches,  giving  11  inches  travel.  ITie  expansive  geer  above  described  is  called  **  Stevens  s 
cat-off,"  and  it  is  the  one  employed  in  the  engine  ot  the  New  World.  Another  variety  of  geer  in  Se- 
quent use  1ms  but  one  rock-snaft  and  eccentric,  with  but  two  lifter-rods.  The  exhaust  Ufters  and  tbeir 
action  are  precisely  the  same  as  in  the  geer  already  described.  The  steam  lifters,  which  are,  hke  tha 
others,  keyed  to  tlie  rod,  have  spring  catches  fitted  at  then*  extremities,  which  lock  into  the  valve-fpin* 
dies  when  down,  and  which  are  released  at  the  proper  time,  by  coming  in  contact  either  with  an  ft(^usv 
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able  stop,  or  with  a  reciprocating  arm,  moved  bj  the  engine.  The  valves  then  fell  hy  their  own  weight 
To  prevent  damage  arising  from  the  concussion,  a  contrivance  called  the  dash-pot  is  made  use  of:  this 
consists  of  a  small  cylinder  containing  water,  and  a  piston  which  fits  it  loosely,  and  is  attached  to  the 
valve-stem.  The  height  of  the  water  is  so  adjusted  that  the  piston  touches  or  diashes  upon  it  before  the 
valve  reaches  its  seat :  the  momentum  is  thus  effectually  overcome,  and  injury  to  the  surfaces  of  contact 
completely  prevented.  The  expansion-valve  of  many  of  the  older  engines  is  simply  a  throttle-valve, 
worked  by  cams  on  the  paddle-shaft.  The  rock-shaft,  lifters,  and  levers  are  of  cast-iron,  turned  and 
finished  bright  The  outer  supports  of  the  rock-shafts  are  bolted  to  the  side-pipes,  and  the  middle  top- 
port,  which  is  common  to  both  sliafts,  is  fastened  to  brackets  cast  on  the  cylinder. 

The  Hand  roekshaft,  or  trip-shaft^  is  a  small  shaft  of  wrought-iron  working  in  bearings  cast  on  the 
lower  steam-chest  It  has  projections  welded  upon  it,  corresponding  to  similar  ones  on  the  lifter-rodi, 
and  its  reciprocating  motion  raises  and  lowers  the  valves  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  large 
rock-shafts.  Sockets  are  formed  m  the  trip-shaft,  mto  which  the  8tartinfi;^handle  is  inserted.  The  lever- 
age of  this  is  considerable,  whilst  the  resistance  amounts  to  but  little  more  than  the  weight  of  the 
lifter-rods,  valves,  and  their  appendages ;  consequently  the  handling  of  the  engine  is  performed  vith 
great  facility. 

The  whole  front  of  the  engine,  consisting  of  the  chests,  side-pipes,  geers,  and  the  various  handles,  is 
highly  finished  and  ornamented,  and  the  profusion  of  bright  work  gives  it  a  very  showy  appearance. 
Between  the  side-pipes  are  placed  the  clock,  counter,  steam  and  vacuum  gages,  which  are  very  hand- 
scmely  mounted,  and  suppoiied  by  an  ornamental  framework  of  cast-iron. 

The  Eccentrics  are  of  <:ast-iron,  turned,  bored,  and  fixed  in  their  places  on  the  paddle-shaft  by  means 
of  keys  and  set-screws. 

The  Eccentric-bands  and  rods  are  of  wrought-iron.  The  latter  are  in  two  lengths,  supported  at  the 
junction  by  a  pendulum  link,  which  vibrates  on  a  stud  fixed  to  the  framing  of  the  engme.  The  diief 
portion  of  the  weight  of  the  rod  is  thus  supported,  so  that  the  eccentric-hodc  is  very  easily  disengaged 
from  the  pin  in  the  rock-sliaft  lever.  The  unhooking  geer  is  a  simple  arrangement  of  rods  and  leven, 
by  means  of  which  the  engineer  throws  out  the  eccentric-rod  hooks. 

The  Piston-rodf  cross-fiead,  and  cap  are  of  wrought-iron.  The  guide-blocks,  which  are  of  brass,  lined 
with  Babbit's  metal,  are  retained  by  jaws  bolted  to  the  extremities  of  the  cross-head.  The  upper  ends 
of  the  guide-blocks,  projectmg  above  the  jaws,  are  cast  hollow,  and  form  very  convenient  oil-cups. 

The  Onides  are  of  castriron,  bolted  at  the  bottom  to  the  cylinder-flange,  and  at  the  top  to  a  li^ 
casting  which  connects  them  laterally.  Braces  of  wrought-iron,  running  horizontally  from  the  franuog 
to  the  guides,  retain  them  in  their  truly  vertical  positioa 

The  Air-pump  is  fitted  and  bolted  to  the  bed-plate  directly  behind  the  condenser ;  it  is  of  cast-iron, 
and  is  lined  with  brass.  The  lining  is  cast  in  narrow  pieces,  the  edges  of  which  are  planed ;  they  are 
then  placed,  like  the  staves  of  a  cask,  all  round  the  Interior  of  the  pump,  which  is  previously  borea  out 
The  last  piece  is  driven  in  very  tightly,  and  the  entire  lining  then  undergoes  a  severe  and  continued 
hammering,  by  which  the  metal  is  condensed,  the  joints  closed,  and  the  brass  and  cast-iron  forced  into 
intimate  contact  A  second  boring  completes  the  pump.  The  upper  flange  of  the  air-pump  is  made  of 
large  diameter,  in  order  to  receive  the  reservoir  wnich  stands  directly  upon  it»  and  is  secured  to  it  by  a 
faucet-joint 

The  Air-bucket  and  valves  are  of  cast  brass.  The  valves  are  of  the  kind  called  butterfly-valves,  and 
have  hinges  somewhat  longer  than  the  valves  which  work  in  corresponding  grooves  cast  m  the  face  of 
the  bucket  The  guard  which  limits  the  lift  of  the  valves  is  of  brass ;  it  is  bored  out  and  slipped  over 
the  rod,  and  bolted  down  to  the  bucket.  The  bucket  is  provided  with  a  loose  junk'ring,  fastened  with 
copper  bolts. 

liie  Air-pump  rod  is  of  wrought-iron,  sheathed  with  brass,  which  is  cast  around  it  Its  lower  end  is 
turned  of  a  conical  form  to  suit  uie  eye  of  tlie  bucket,  to  which  it  is  fastened  by  a  brass  kev. 

The  Discharge  or  delivery  valve  is  a  dome-shaped  casting  of  iron,  having  in  its  centre  a  deep  stoflSng- 
box,  through  which  .the  rod  works.  A  groove  is  turned  out  in  the  lower  edge  of  the  valve,  and  this 
groove  is  tilled  up  with  wood.  This  wood  forms  the  beat  of  the  valve,  and  it  works  upon  a  faced  ring, 
cast  on  the  upper  end  of  the  air-pump. 

The  Reservoir  or  hot-toell  is  a  large  cylindrical  casting,  standing  upon  the  upper  flange  of  the  air 
pump.    It  has  a  cover  on  the  top,  with  a  stuflSng-box,  through  which  tne  rod  works. 

The  Air-pump  cap,  cross-head,  and  guides  are  of  the  same  form  and  construction  as  those  of  the  steam* 
cylinder. 

The  Feedpumps  are  two  in  number,  and  stand  on  each  side  of  the  air-pump,  under  its  broad  upper 
'flange ;  they  consist  of  the  barrels,  valve-chambers,  and  buckets,  with  their  rods.  The  valve-chambers 
are  square  castings  of  iron,  which  are  bolted  to  projecting  Inackets  cast  on  the  air-pump ;  they  contain 
the  brass  flap-valves,  to  which  there  are  appropriate  bonneta  The  barrels  are  plain  cyhnders  of  bras^ 
bored  out  truly  cylindrical ;  they  are  cemented  at  the  lower  end  into  £»ucets  cast  on  the  valve-diam- 
bers,  and  at  the  upper  end  to  faucets  in  the  flange  of  the  air-pump.  The  buckets  or  plungers  are  of 
brass,  and  are  keyed  fast  to  wrought-iron  rods  which  pass  tlirough  stufiing-boxes  in  the  cover  of  the 
reservoir  to  the  air-pump  cross-head,  to  which  they  are  attached. 

The  Front  links  whicn  connect  the  cross-head  with  the  working-beam  are  of  wrought-iron,  and  with 
their  straps,  cotters,  and  brasses,  are  finished  bright 

The  Air-pump  links  are  similarly  fitted  up  and  finished. 

The  Working-beam  is  composed  of  a  skeleton  frame  of  cast-iron,  round  which  a  wrought-iron  strap  of 
great  strength  is  fixed.  This  strap  is  forged  in  one  piece,  and  its  extreme  ends  are  formed  into  large 
eyes,  which  are  bored  out  to  receive  the  end  journals.  The  skeleton  frame  is  a  single  casting  in  t^ 
form  of  a  cross,  and  it  contains  the  eyes  for  the  main  centre  and  air-pump  joumaL  The  centre  eye  i* 
strenethened  by  wrought-iron  hoops  which  are  shrunk  upon  it.  At  the  points  of  contact  of  the  strap 
and  skeleton,  key-beds  are  prepared,  into  which  the  keys  are  carefully  fitted  and  tightly  driven.    The 
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kejB  are  afterwards  riveted  oyer  at  both  ends.  By  this  they  are  retamed  ia  their  places,  as  well  as  the 
ttiap  CD  the  skeleton  frame.  The  strap  is  likewise  secured  to  the  frame  b;^  small  straps  and  keys.  The 
skeletcQ  frame  is  still  further  braced  by  straps  with  cotters  and  gibs,  which  tie  the  middle  of  the  long 
anns  of  the  cross  to  the  extremities  of  the  shorter  arms.  . 

The  Beamjoumals  are  all  of  wrou^ht-iron,  secured  in  the  working-beam  by  keys. 

The  Connectin^^od  is  of  wrought-u-oa  It  is  forked  at  its  upper  extremity  and  single  at  the  crank- 
]HQ  end  It  is  stifiened  by  a  double  truss-brace  of  round  iron,  wmch  is  secured  by  bolts  to  the  rod  near 
etch  end,  and  passes  over  a  strut  at  the  centre.  This  strut  is  screwed  and  furnished  with  nuts,  by 
which  the  brace  ia  tightened.  The  rod  and  its  appurtenances  are  finished  bright,  in  the  same  style  as 
the  front  links. 
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The  Cranks  are  of  wrought-uron,  bored  out  and  shrunk  upon  the  shafts.  Cast-iron  cranks,  strapped 
vith  WTOught-iroD,  are  very  commonly  employed  on  account  of  their  less  first  cost 

The  Crank-pin  of  wrought-iron  is  keyed  fast  into  a  conical  hole  in  the  eye  of  one  crank.  The  other 
end  of  the  pin  is  planed  square,  and  passes  into  r  parallel  hole  in  the  other  crank.  In  the  four  seg- 
mental spaces  thus  left  between  the  pin  and  crank-eye,  wedges  are  fitted,  and  these  are  retained  m 
then-  pkces  by  a  washer  bolted  to  the  end  of  the  pin.  This  arrangement  permits  the  pin  to  acconmio- 
date  Itself  to  any  relative  motion  of  the  two  cranks  which  the  falling  of  the  shaft  sooner  or  later 
produces :  it  also  facilitates  the  adjustment  of  the  pin,  which  is  effected  by  slipping  sheet-iron  packing 
under  the  wedges. 

The  Paddle-shafta  are  of  wrought-iroa 

The  Shaft-beanngs  or  pUlow-blocka  are  bracketed  castings,  formed  to  suit  the  angles  of  the  wooden 
framing  on  which  they  lie.  They  are  fitted  with  tlie  usual  brasses,  which  are  lined  with  Babbit's  metaL 
The  hc3ding-down  bolts,  by  which  the  pillow-blocks  are  secured,  are  arranged  in  a  radiating  direction 
from  the  centre,  so  that  they  embrace  a  considerable  extent  of  the  floors  and  keelsons. 

The  Outer-bearings  are  simple  plummer-blocks,  fitted  with  brasses,  and  resting  on  frames  whidi  are 
raised  upon  the  guard-beams. 
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The  Spring-hearing  is  a  mere  cushion  of  brass,  which  is  placed  to  strpport  the  shaft  just  within  ihs 
wheel,  in  order  to  prerent  vibration.    It  is  occasionally  supported  on  springs. 

The  PiUoiD-blocks  of  the  main  centre  of  the  working-beam  are  similarly  made  with  those  of  the  aiiftf^ 
and  are  fastened  by  strap-bolts  attached  to  the  wooden  framing,  and  also  by  bolts  extending  right  doim 
to  the  floor  timbers  of  ^e  boat 

The  Water-wheeU  are  made  up  of  the  centres,  arms,  and  bucketa 

The  centres  are  circular  bracketed  casting  of  iron,  to  whidi  the  arms  are  fitted  and  bolted;  they  are 
bored  out  to  fit  the  shaft,  and  secured  by  eight  keys  in  each.  The  arms  and  rims  are  of  wrou^t>iron, 
listened  to  each  other  and  to  the  centres  by  riveting ;  they  are  braced  laterally  by  round  iron  stayi» 
fastened  in  the  form  of  a  cross  between  the  outer  arms  of  each  set  There  are  nineteen  sets  of  three 
arms  in  each  wheel. 

The  Floats  or  buckets  are  of  wood,  and  there  are  thirty-eight  in  each  wheel,  attached  to  the  arms  by 
hook-bolts. 

Various  forms  of  wheel  are  in  use :  some  have  the  single  bucket  as  the  New  "World ;  in  othen  the 
float-board  is  divided,  sometimes  in  the  direction  of  its  length,  and  in  other  cases  in  that  of  its  width. 
Iron  arms,  though  much  lighter,  are  more  expensive  than  wooden  ones,  and  arc  but  seldom  employed 
Wooden  arms,  moreover,  are  more  readily  repaired  when  fractured  by  ice,  floating  timber,  or  otlwr 
causes,  and  such  fractures  are  of  frequent  occurrence  at  certain  seasons  of  tlie  year.  The  divided 
buckets  tend  greatly  to  the  smooth  and  equable  motion  of  the  engine,  especially  in  rough  water,  although 
the  full  board  will  give  a  somewhat  higher  speed  in  water  perfectly  smooth.  The  wheels  of  the  New 
World  are  the  largest  ever  made,  being  upwards  of  45  feet  m  diameter. 

The  Framework  of  the  engine  is  composed  of  four  pieces  of  pine- wood,  which  are  formed  into  two 
triangles,  inclined  laterally  to  each  other.  Then*  lower  ends  rest  upon  the  keelscms,  and  upon  their 
upper  extremities  are  placed  the  pillow-blocks  of  the  working-beam.  Thev  are  very  solidly  &stened 
together  and  to  the  boat  by  numerous  horizontal  and  diagonal  timbers,  whick  are  secured  by  wooden 
knees  and  keys,  and  are  heavily  bolted.  The  two  front  legs  of  the  framing  are  bolted  and  keyed  to  the 
diagonal  flanges  cast  on  the  sides  of  the  condenser.  At  tbe  other  end,  the  framing  is  attached  to  the 
large  mass  of  timbers  which  support  the  shaft  pillow-blocks,  Tlie  framing  is  further  steadied  by  two 
additional  timbers  nmning  from  the  beam  pillow-blocks  outside  the  shaft  to  the  keelsons  of  the  boat 
The  entire  fastening  of  the  engine  and  of  its  framing  is  so  disposed  as  to  reduce  all  the  strains  to  direct 
ones  of  extension  or  compression  on  the  fibres  of  the  iron  and  wood  employed  in  the  construction. 

The  Boilers  are  on  what  is  termed  the  single  return  plan,  that  is,  the  flame  and  heated  gases  make 
but  one  change  of  direction  in  their  progress  from  the  furnace  to  the  smoke-pipe.  The  latter  is  directly 
over  the  furnace,  at  which  the  flues  commence  and  lead  directly  to  the  space  or  cotmection  at  the  back 
of  the  boiler ;  from  thence  another  set  of  flues  over  the  first  runs  straight  to  the  smoke-pipe.  The  shell, 
the  upper  part  of  the  front,  and  the  flues  are  all  circular,  and  therefore  require  no  staying.  On  all  flat 
surfaces,  screw,  socket,  or  crow-feet  stays,  are  placed  every  eight  or  nine  inches  apart  "flie  smoke  up- 
take is  likewise  stayed  to  the  steam-drum  by  socket-bolts.  In  the  construction  of  these  boilers  no  angle 
iron  is  used,  but  the  plates  are  everywhere  bent  to  form  the  junctions  at  the  angles,  and  the  flue-hewJi 
are  worked  out  into  collars,  into  which  the  flues  are  inserted  and  riveted.  The  excellent  qualities  of  the 
Penn.<)ylvania  iron  enable  tliis  bendine  to  be  performed  with  safety  and  ease.  Except  at  the  junction  of 
the  shell  and  front  part,  there  is  no  double  riveting.  With  unimportant  differences  of  detail,  the  great 
majority  of  the  boilers  made  and  used  in  and  about  Kew  York  are  of  the  same  general  form  and  con* 
struction.  Tubular  boilers  on  various  plans  have  been  and  still  are  occasionally  employed,  but  they 
have  hitherto  met  with  no  very  extensive  adoption.  The  New  World  has  two  boilers,  and  they  are 
placed  on  the  guards  of  the  boat  abaft  of  the  wheel-houses.  The  front  part  of  the  boilers  rests  on  a  bed 
of  putty  laid  directly  on  the  deck,  and  the  shells  are  supported  by  appropriate  saddles  of  cast-iron.  The 
space  between  the  front  of  the  boilers  and  the  wheels  is  used  for  the  firing-rooms,  the  coal,  and  the 
blowers  with  their  driving  engines. 

The  fuel  used  is  tlie  anthracite  coal,  and  the  consumption  in  both  boilers  is  about  6000  pounds  per 
hour.    The  durability  of  the  boilers  depends  very  much  on  the  care  which  is  taken  of  them. 

The  Fire-bars  are  1^  inch  wide  on  the  top,  with 
a  space  of  ^  of  an  inch  between  them ;  they  are  _.^__^_^_ 
cast  in  pairs,  and  have  a  circular  groove  along  | 

their  upper  surfaces,  which,  becoming  filled  with  ^  ^^J  --^g 

ashes,  ia,  protects  the  bar  from  the  extreme  heat  ^^^ 

of  the  fire.  I 

Fig.  1508  is  a  section  of  fire-bars  of  the  Georgia  *— — 

and  Ohio,  burning  anthracite  coal.    Total  grate 

surface,  416  square  feet;  steam,  15  poimds  per  square  inch ;  consumption,  5000  pounds  weight  per  hour 

m  the  four  boilers. 

Fig.  1509  is  a  section  of  fire-bars  of  the  New  World,  burning  anthracite  coaL  Total  grate  surfecc, 
221  square  feet;  steam,  20  to  35  pounds ;  consumption  of  coal  per  hour,  average  6000  pounds. 

The  Blowers  are  of  tlie  dh-ect-action  kind,  that  is,  are  worked  directly  on  the  shafts  of  their  engines, 
and  tliey  are  consequently  of  much  larger  diameter  than  those  whose  speed  is  got  up  by  pulleys  and 
belts.  They  are  made  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  a  paddle-wheel,  having  cast-iron  centres,  wrought* 
iron  arms,  and  wooden  ouckets,  all  of  course  of  very  slender  proportions,  answerable  to  the  nature  of  the 
work  they  perform.  The  casing  of  the  blowers  is  made  of  wood,  and  the  air  passes  through  wooden 
conduits  under  the  fire-room  floors,  to  the  ash-pits,  which  are  furnished  with  suitable  doors  of  wrought-iron. 

Tlie  Blower  engines,  of  which  there  is  one  to  each  boiler,  have  14-inch  cylinders,  by  14  inches  length 
of  stroke ;  they  are  very  simple  and  compact  direct-action  engines,  and  are  bolted  to  perpendicular 
posts  which  are  fixed  to  the  deck ;  they  rece.ve  their  steam  from  the  boilers,  and  exhaust  into  the  coh 
denser,  by  which  the  benefit  of  the  vacuum  is  obtained.    The  handles  of  the  steam  reguUtors  are 
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placed  within  conTenieot  reach  of  the  firemen,  who  can  thus  start  or  stop  the  blower  engines,  increase 
or  H'"i>i''i«*h  their  speed  at  pleasure,  and  to  suit  the  varying  requirements  of  the  fires. 

The  Sa/eiy-valves  are  oi  the  usual  description,  with  levers  and  weights ;  they  are  eight  inches  ic 
diameter,  and  there  is  one  to  each  boiler. 
The  Pipes  round  the  engine,  both  steam  and  feed,  are  of  wrought  copper,  with  cast  flanges. 
The  dimensioDfi  of  the  New  World  are, 

Ft     In.  Ft    In. 

Length.......... 876    0      Breadth 80     0 

Breadth  over  guards 69    0      Depthofhold 10    6 

She  is  constructed  of  wood.  There  are  some  good  examples  of  iron  boats,  two  or  three  of  them  of 
considerable  size.  The  external  planking  is  3  inches  in  thickness,  and  the  ribs  are  sheathed  internally, 
for  a  considerable  distance  amidsnips,  bj  double-crossed  diagonal  planking.  Further  forward  and  aft, 
the  sheathing  is  single,  and  towards  the  ends  of  the  boat  the  ribs  are  not  sheathed.  The  floor  timbers 
are  strengthened  by  several  longitudinal  timbers  or  keelsons  of  considerable  size.  To  compensate  for 
the  want  of  depth  m  the  sides  of  the  boat>  the  "  hog-back"  or  "  bow"  frame,  is  applied  to  strengthen  it 
This  consbts  of  timbers  joined  together  in  the  shape  of  a  bow,  springing  from  tne  side  at  some  little 
distance  from  each  end  of  the  boat,  and  rising  to  a  height  of  20  or  25  feet  at  the  centre.  It  is  braced 
to  the  side  in  several  places  by  vertical  and  (uagonal  timbers  and  bolts.  The  whole  forms  a  powerful 
trussed  framework,  which  is  placed  dhrectlj  over  the  side  of  the  boat,  and  is  to  be  regarded  as  being 
virtually  an  addition  to  the  depth  of  the  side.  The  floor  of  the  boat  is  strengthened  by  a  system  of 
bracing,  consisting  of  masts  40  or  50  feet  in  length,  which  are  slipped  on  the  keelson,  and  are  furnished 
at  theu'  top  with  caps,  to  which  are  fastened  iron  rods :  these  rods  radiate  to  the  sides  of  the  boat,  like 
the  shrouos  in  a  ship,  and  they  thus  transfer  the  upward  pressure  on  the  centre  of  tlic  floor  du-ectiy  to 
the  side.  The  deck  beams  project  over  the  sides  of  the  boat  to  the  extreme  width  of  the  wheel-houses, 
forming  what  are  called  the  "guards."  These  guards  are  sup- 
ported by  diagonal  struts  underneath  them,  and  they  overhang 
at  the  centre  16  feet  6  inches;  they  meet  in  a  point  at  the  bow, 
and  at  the  stem  project  about  2  feet  6  inches,  forming  a  gang- 
way round  the  ladies*  salooa  The  New  World  being  a  day 
boat,  has  of  course  no  sleeping  berths.    The  entire  space  below 
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deck,  with  Uie  exception  of  Uiat  occupied  by  the  engine,  is  de- 
voted to  two  immense  dining-saloons.  On  the  after-part  of  the 
main  deck  is  the  ladies*  saloon,  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  length 

of  the  boat    Over  this  is  the  hurricane  deck,  which  extends 

Dearly  to  the  bow,  and  forms  a  magnificent  promenade.    The 

space  underneath  this  deck,  forward  of  the  ladies'  saloon,  is 

appropriated  to  the  baggage,  <&c.,  and  on  eadi  side  of  it  are 

Txxjms  for  the  accommodation  of  the  officers  and  crew  of  the 

boat    The  fittings  and  decorations  of  the  saloons  are  most 

costly  and  magnificent    llie  night  boats  have  three  tiers  of 

berths  running  completely  round  the  saloon  under  the  main 

deck,  and  there  is  another  saloon  upon  the  hurricane  deck,  ex- 
tending entirely  over  it    Opening  into  this  saloon,  and  on  each 

side  of  it,  are  state-rooms  containing  berths.    These  night  boats 

thus  possess  sleeping  accommodation  for  many  hundured  pas- 
sengers.    The  passage  from  New  York  to  Albany  occupies  on 

the  average  about  9  hours:  the  total  distance  is  146  miles. 

The  boats  usually  make  18  landuigs,  which  involve  a  loss  of 

time  of  at  least  5  minutes  each,  leaving  7  hours  55  minutes  as 

the  average  running  time,  giving  a  speed  of  about  18^  miles 

per  hour :  thb  is,  however,  by  no  means  the  top  speed,  since 

the  passa^  through  is  frequently  made  in  much  less  time.  " 

Upwards  of  20  miles  per  hour  is  commonly  eflected,  and  when  racing,  the  swifter  boats  have  occasionally 

moved  at  the  tremenaous  rate  of  at  least  22  miles  per  hour  through  the  water. 

Details  of  ike  engine  of  the  Osceola. — As  another  example  of  American  steamboat  engines,  we  have 
selected  tlie  engine  of  the  steamboat  Osceola,  made  by  Adam  Hall,  of  New  York,  and  represented  in 
FigSw  1511  to  1534.  The  frame  is  made  of  yellow  pine,  well  jointed  and  bolted  together,  the  mortises 
and  tenons  being  well  inlaid  with  white-lead  The  timbers  which  sustain  the  crank-shaft  bearings  are 
firmly  dowelled  and  bolted  to  the  fore-leg  of  the  main  frame,  and  are  further  supported  with  large 
knees  of  oi»k,  firmly  secured  to  the  keelson.  The  prevailing  and  American  characteristic  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  engine  consists  in  the  free  use  of  tension-rods  and  straps  of  wrought-iron,  arranged  diago- 
nally so  as  to  receive  and  sustain  the  alternate  strains  to  which  tlie  moving  parts  are  subjected.  The 
advantage  of  this  principle  of  construction  b  ver^  obvious,  as  it  renders  the  parts  extremely  strong  and 
rigid,  at  comparatively  a  small  expense  of  material  This  will  appear  from  the  description  which  fol 
]ow&  The  arrangement  of  the  working  parts  is  simple  and  efficient :  the  handles  for  starting,  stopping, 
and  the  injection,  being  brought  to  one  spot  behind  the  cylinder,  thus  enabling  the  engineer  to  attend 
mstantly  when  required.  The  arrangement  by  which  the  eccentric-rod  is  supported  on  a  vibrating  rod, 
renders  the  working  of  the  engine  much  less  laborious  than  without  it ;  and  by  using  the  balance- valves  in- 
stead ot  the  ordinary  poppet-valves,  a  ven^  moderate  degree  of  manual  force  is  requisite  to  work  the  engine. 
Fig-.  1511  is  a  side  elevation  of  the  engine.  Fig.  1612  is  an  end  elevation,  exhibiting  the  steam-chesty 
tlie  cylinder,  and  the  parallel  motion.  Fig.  1518  is  a  vertical  section  of  the  steam  cylinder,  the  condenser, 
the  bed  plate,  and  the  air-pumps.    Fig.  1515  is  a  plan  of  the  bed-plate,  showing  the  passage  connecting 
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the  condenser  with  the  air-pump,  and  the  opening  by  which  the  foot-valve  is  introduced  to  its  place.  Fig^ 

1516  is  a  transverse  section  of  the  eteam-chests,  showing  the  arrangement  of  the  balance-valves.    Fig. 

1517  is  a  plan  of  the  steam-chest,  and  of  the  cylinder  with  the  lid  removed.  Figs.  1518  and  1519  are 
views  of  the  traverse  shaft  for  working  the  valve-lifters.  Figs.  1520  and  1521  are  face  and  edge  viewe 
of  the  crank,  showing  the  method  of  binding  it  by  a  wrought-iron  strap.  Figs.  1522  and  1628  are  front 
and  side  views  of  the  connecting-rod,  Avith  the  method  of  bracing  it  by  wrought-iron  rods.  Figs.  1524, 
1525,  1526,  and  1527,  are  elevations  and  plans  of  the  crank-shaft  ana  main  centre  pedestals,  lowing 
the  attachments  for  securing  the  blocks  to  the  framing.  Figs.  1528  and  1529  are  an  elevation  and  a 
plan  of  one  of  the  paddle-wheels  of  the  steamboat  North  America.  "We  give  this  wheel  as  an  example 
of  American  paddle-wheels,  and  of  the  modes  of  framing  timber  for  the  support  of  the  journals  of  the 
paddle-shafts.  Fig.  1530  is  a  front  view  of  one  of  the  floats ;  Fig.  1581  is  an  edge  view ;  and  Fig.  16W 
18  a  plan.    Figs.  1538  and  1534  are  a  face  and  edge  view  of  one  of  the  centres  of  the  wheel 


1511. 


ScALK.— I  inch=l  foot. 


The  following  are  the  literal  references : — 

A,  is  the  principal  frame,  which  supports  the  main  centres  of  the  beam,  and  also  the  bearings  of  ibt 
crank-shaft 

B,  are  the  keelsons. 

a  a,  the  fore  and  aft  legs  of  the  frame. 

bf  the  upright  post  under  the  main  centre. 

c,  oak  knees,  by  which  the  legs  are  secured  to  the  keelsons. 

dj  timbers  which  support  the  crank-shaft  bearings ;  the  fore  and  aft  timbers  are  placed  obliquely  tc 
strengthen  the  support 

e,  the  back-stay  for  further  securing  the  main  centre. 

G  is  the  steam  cylinder,  and  C  is  the  cylinder  bottom. 

/,  the  piston ;  the  under  side  of  it,  1,  is  a  solid  web,  rounded  and  in  one  piece  with  the  centre,  2,  by 
which  it  18  keyed  to  the  rod,  and  with  the  circular  flange,  3,  at  the  circumference,  upon  which  the  pack- 
ing is  laid.  These  three  parts  are  connected  together  by  stiflfenmg  flanges,  4 ;  and  the  whole  is  covered 
m  by  a  flat  plate,  5,  whicn  holds  down  the  pac^g,  and  is  bolted  to  the  body  of  the  pistoa 
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Of  the  pistoD-rod. 

A/i»  the  steam  ports ;  the  under  port  is  formed  in  the  cylinder  bottooL    This,  it  irill  be  observed,  is 
hollowed  out  to  tne  form  of  the  under  side  of  the  piston. 

t,  the  clutch  and  cross-head,  keyed  to  the  upper  end  of  the  piston-rod. 

k,  the  HdIdb  connecting  the  cross-head  to  the  working-beam. 

D,  are  the  steam  chambers,  in  which  are  placed  the  valves  for  regulating  the  motion  of  the  steam 
into  and  out  of  the  cylinder. 

//,  the  chambers  whence  the  steam  is  admitted  to  the  cylinder. 

mtn,  the  chambers  into  which  tho  steam  is  discharged  from  the 
cyHoder. 

nn,  pipes  connecting  the  upper  and  under  chambers ;  bolted  fast  to 
upper  chambers,  but  connected  to  tlie  under  chambers  by  expansion 
joints. 

0,  the  8team-valv€»,  and  /),  the  exhausi-valves,  fixed  in  pairs  on  the 
ipiiidles,  and  denominated  equilibrium  or  balance  valves. 

^r,  the  valve-spindles,  havmg  their  under  ends  guided  in  inverted 
csps^  introduced  through  the  under  sides  of  the  steam-chests ;  their 
upper  ends  pass  through  stuffing-boxes,  and  are  connected  on  ihe  out- 
nde  to  the  brackets  on  the  lifting-roda 


1512. 


1514. 


SCALI.— li  lDch=l  foot. 

«,  the  steam-pipe  from  the  boiler.  It  is  furnished  with  two  valves ;  one  of  them  c",  is  the  throttle 
nlre  •  the  other  d",  is  the  cut-off  valve ;  the  latter  is  worked  by  a  cam  fixed  on  the  crank-shaft,  which 
vorks'the  lever  e",  the  fulcrum  of  which  is  fixed  on  the  timbers  of  the  crank-shaft  bearings;  this  lever 
wotking  the  lever  on  the  valve-spindle  by  means  of  the  rod  /",  the  traverse-shaft  and  levers  g'\  and 

4  the  exhaust-passage,  connected  to  the  passage  t\  m  the  condenser. 
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w  M,  the  steam  passages  to  the  cylinder. 

vv,  the  lifting-rods,  with  brackets,  1, 1,  2,  2,  fixed  on  them,  and  connected  at  the  extremities  to  tho 
ralrespindles,  on  which  they  are  adjusted  by  nuts ;  3  8,  the  lifting  faces. 

w,  the  traverse-shaft;  1,  the  lifting-frame ;  2,  the  lifters ;  3,  the  eccentric-rod  lever.    (See  Fi^s.  1518 
and  1619.)  * 

We  may  take  this  opportunity  of  describmg  the  operation  of  the  balance-valves,  and  of  pomting  out 
the  peculiar  advantages  of  them.  Referring,  to  Fig.  1516,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  valves  are  ar- 
ranged in  pairs,  keyed  on  distmct  swindles,  and  that  each  pair,  therefore,  is  moved  as  one  valve ;  fur- 
ther, the  valves  in  each  pair  are  of  uneqiial  diameters,  the  upper  valves  o,  on  the  steam-side,  being 
larger  than  the  under  valves,  and,  on  the  contrary,  the  under-valves  o,  on  the  exhaust-side,  larger  than 
the  upper  ones.  And  here  the  pecuhar  and  elegant  adjustment  is  shown.  The  common  poppetrvalvo 
f ustains  the  full  pressure  of  the  steam  on  its  exterior  surface,  which  must,  therefore,  be  overcome  before 
the  valve  can  be  opened ;  but,  in  the  bahmce-valve  the  steam  pressure  is  made  to  balance  itself;  (hence 
the  name,)  as  it  enters  the  steam  port  from  both  above  and  below.  The  upper  valve  in  each  pair  on 
the  steam  side  is  larger  than  the  under  by  as  much  as  will  afford,  by  the  difference  of  pressures  upon 
them,  sufficient  force,  in  conjimction  with  the  weight  of  the  valves,  to  shut  them  steam-tight  in  their 
seats.  Viee  versa,  the  under  valve  in  each  pair  on  the  exhaust  side  is  the  larger  of  the  two ;  that  by 
the  resulting  tendency  of  the  pressure  of  the  steam  from  within^  when  entering  the  cylinder  through  tho 
steam-valve,  the  exhiaust-valve  may  be  kept  shut  when  required. 
Thus,  it  is  dear  that  by  regulating  the  relative  diameters  of  ttke 
valves  in  each  pair,  the  absolute  difference  of  the  areas  of  surface 
of  each,  exposed  to  the  steam  pressure,  may  also  be  regulated ; 
and,  consequently,  also  the  amount  of  pressure  effective  in  shutting 
them.  In  the  present  instance,  the  valves  are  10  indies  and  9 
inches  respectively  in  diameter;  therefore,  the  steam  pressure 
efi^tively  exerted  in  shutting  them  is  that  due  to  a  surface  equal 
to  the  difference  of  tliese  areas,  or  to  15*2  souare  inches.    Let  the 

steam  pressure  be  60  lbs.  on  the  inch,  then  tne  acting  pressure  will    |p---j /  fj^        ;  •    ^^V 1 

amount  to  16-2  X  50  =  760  lbs.,  or,  the  weight  of  the  valves  being    I  fl/1— LJ^S^  11/5^,,    ^,^| 

added,  sav  840  lbs.    This  will,  indeed,  appear  little  when  it  is 

ooosidered  what  a  common  poppet-valve  would  require.    If  the 

poppet-valve  were  11  inches  m  diameter,  it  would  be  subject  to  a 

pr^ure  of  4750  lbs.    The  slides,  also,  such  as  are  used  in  British 

engines,  weigh  3920  lbs.,  without  the  friction  of  the  faces  being 

taken  into  account    But,  in  fact^  as  the  starting  lever  has  a  power 

of  6  to  1,  the  resbtance  to  be  overcome  by  the  engineer  in  starting 

is  only  140  lbs.  ^ 

E  are  the  parallel  giiides  for  the  cross-head  of  the  piston-rod. 
These,  the  cross-head,  and  the  links  1%  constitute  the  parallel  motion 
of  the  engine.    The  guides  E  are  bolted  to  the  projections  on  the  cylinder  flange,  seen  in  Fig.  151 7« 
and  are  stayed  to  the  frame  A,  by  wrougbt-iron  ties,  and  a  small  cast-iron  cornice  near  the  top.    See 
Fig.  1511. 
F  is  the  main  lover  of  the  engine. 
4?,  a  cast-iron  centre,  strung  with  tension-rods. 

y,  tension-rods  of  wrought-iron,  which  are  strapped  to  the  centre  piece  at  the  middle,  the  extremities, 
and  the  intermediate  points. 

2,  additional  tension-rods,  strengthening  the  intermediate  points  where  the  air-pump  and  force-pump 
rods  are  connected. 

The  main  cen^  pedestals  are  represented  in  elevation  and  plan  in  Figs.  1626  and  1527.     1,  the 
sole ;  2  2  2,  flanges  for  securing  the  bciirings  more  steadily  to  the  frame. 
G,  the  connecting-rod  constructed  of  wrought-iron. 
a',  the  rod,  fitted  with  straps  at  the  ends  for  embracing  the  bushes. 

b'  b',  tension-rods  for  stiffemng  the  main  rod,  and  preventing  the  effects  of  vibration.  These  rods  are 
jointed  at  the  upper  ends  to  the  main  rod ;  held  in  tension  at  the  middle  by  the  strut  c\  which  is 
screwod  and  nutted  at  the  extremities  to  regulate  the  tension  of  the  rod ;  and  keyed  up  at  the  under 
finds. 

H  is  the  crank,  composed  of  a  cast-iron  body,  and  a  wrought-iron  binding  strap. 
d\  the  cast-iron  centre,  in  which  the  holes  are  formed  for  receiving  the  ends  of  the  crank-sliaft  and  the 
crank-puL    Its  form  in  section  is  that  of  a  web  terminated  on  both  sides  by  flanges, 
tf',  a  wrought-iron  tension-rod  in  ono  piece,  passing  entirely  round  the  crank. 

f  f\  hom9  cast  upon  the  crank  for  the  purpose  of  stretching  the  strap  e',  the  strength  being  thereby 
reDdered  available. 

The  fellow  of  this  crank,  which  is  seen  in  the  general  elevation.  Fig.  1511,  is  differently  formed,  being 
made  solid  at  the  end,  and  provided  with  bolt  holes,  through  which  a  strap  embracing  Uie  crank-pin  is 
introduced  and  screwed  upon  the  other  side.    By  this  arrangement,  the  crank-pin  may  at  any  time  be 
readily  disengaged  from  the  crank,  and  the  parts  are  more  easily  put  together. 
I  is  the  crank-shaft 

^',  the  plummer-block.    1,  the  sole  of  the  block  resting  on  the  timbers ;  2  2,  flanges  for  securing  the 
Mock  to  the  framing  by  bolts  and  nuts ;  3  3,  snugs  cast  on  the  sides  of  the  sole,  through  which  holding- 
Jown  bolts  are  pas^d,  which  are  secured  to  the  keelsons. 
a",  tlie  eccentric  for  working  the  balance-valves. 

h'%  the  eccentric-rod,  having  its  length  divided,  at  a  point  near  the  handle,  into  two  parts  jointed 
whether,  the  longer  and  heavier  part  next  the  eccentric  being  supported  on  a  vibrating  jomt    By  this 
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means  it  becomes  an  easy  matter  to  disengage  the  rod  from  the  lever  of  the  travcrse-shafl ;  trbkfa  * 
done  bj  means  of  a  smaU  rope  attached  to  the  extremity  of  the  rod. 

K  is  the  condenser. 

i\  the  exhaust-steam  passage. 

k'y  the  injection  passages. 

/',  the  injection  cocks. 

m'  m',  the  flanges  hj  which  the  condenser  is  bolted  to  the  principal  firame. 

L  is  the  air-pump. 

n',  the  bucket^  the  construction  of  which  is  obvious  from  the  section.  Fig.  161& 

o',  Uie  bucket-rod. 

1598. 


p',  the  delivery  valve,  which  ia  cast  hollow,  and  has  its  lower  edges,  where  it  rests  on  the  hit  pump 

filed  true,  so  as  to  fit  and  form  a  good  joint    This  serves  a  two-fold  purpose,  namely,  as  the  air  puni) 

lid  and  the  deliverjr  valve.    Its  action  is  simple  and  ingenious ;  for  when  the  bucket  arrives  &i  a  oertaii 

height,  the  lid  is  raised  and  the  water  flows  out  all  roimd,  thus  discharging  more  effectually  and  rapidlj 

than  by  the  common  valve,  and  requiring  little  or  no  power  to  discharge,  having  only  the  lids  to  raise. 

g\  the  hot-well,  made  of  copper,  and  nveted  to  the  air-pump  by  means  of  a  vertical  flange. 

r\  the  waste-pipe.  1539, 

8\  the  feed-pipe. 

t',  the  pipe  for  drawing  off  the  water  from 
the  hot-welL 

u'f  the  rod  from  the  beam,  which  drives  the 
air-pump  rod. 

v\  the  ffuide  for  the  cross-head  of  the  air- 
pump  rod,  staid  to  the  principal  firame  by 
means  of  the  bracket  to'. 
M  is  the  force-pump. 

x',  the  pump-rod,  moving  in  the  guides  y^y\ 
driven  from  the  beam  by  the  rod  z\ 
M'  is  the  bilge-pump. 
N  is  the  bed-plate. 
t",  the  foot-valve. 
The  principal  dimensions  of  the  Osceola  are  these : — 

Diameter  of  cylinder SI  inches. 

Length  of  stroke 11  feet 

Length  of  beam 17    **      9    * 

Length  of  connecting-rod 21     **      1    *• 

Lengths  of  links  7     «      6    " 

Height  of  beam,  from  keelson 81     "      0    ** 

Width  between  guides  of  piston-rod 8    "      6J  " 

Diameter  of  paddle-wheel 28     "      0    " 

Number  of  strokes  per  minute 24 

Velocity  of  piston  in  feet  per  minute 528 

Tlie  jiaddle-wheel,  of  which  we  have  represented  the  construction  in  Figs.  1528 — 1529,  ia  the  wheel 
BO  feet  m  diameter,  of  the  steamboat  North  America. 
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Fig.  1528  shows  the  outside  framing  of  the  paddle-box,  or,  as  it  is  frequently  termed,  the  wheel- 
bouse  ;  also  an  elevation  of  the  paddle-wheel,  snowing  the  arrangement  of  the  buckets,  arms,  centre- 
ptlate,  Ac ;  A  A  is  the  main  waling  which  rests  upon  the  transverse  timbers  B  B,  which  project  from  the 
side  of  the  vessel  0,  the  main  upright  on  which  the  outer  bearing  of  the  paddle-shaft  E  rests ;  D  D, 
diagonal  framing  for  rendering  the  upright  0  steady,  and  also  for  completii^  the  truss  formed  hj  the 
four  pieces.  GG,  two  lighter  diagonals  quartered  into  FF,  which  are  mortised  into  A  A,  and  firmly 
bolted  together  with  I ;  the  foot  of  1  is  mortised  into  H,  which  acta  as  a  tie  to  confine  the  pieces  F  F  to 
their  places,  thus  forming  a  stiff  framework  for  the  planking  of  the  wheel-house,  and  supporting  the 
outer  end  of  the  shafL 

K  K  K  are  the  arms ;  L  L,  battens  by  which  the  floats  are  attached  to  the  arms ;  M  M,  the  float 
boards ;  N  an  inner  ring  of  segments  of  wood  for  the  purpose  of  staying  the  arms ;  O,  an  outer  ring  of 
iron  for  further  security ;  P,  the  centre-plate. 

Fig.  1529  is  a  plan  of  the  paddle-wheel,  showing  the  arrangement  of  the  floaty  which  gives  this  kind 
of  wheel  the  name  of  **  split  oucket^**  and  also  showing  the  diagonal  bradng  Q  Q,  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting vibration  in  the  wheel 


1530. 
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Fig.  1580  is  an  enlarged  view  of  one  of  the  floats,  showing  the  method  of  fastening  the  same  to  the 
arm.  K  E  are  the  arms,  three  inches  by  six  deep,  of  red  pine ;  L  L,  two  battens  of  Bard  wood  placed 
on  the  face  of  the  float  to  retain  it  more  firmly  against  the  arm  when  the  motion  is  reversed,  above  5| 
inches  wide  at  one  end,  and  4  inches  at  the  other,  and  one  inch  thick ;  the  float-board  M,  is  5  feet  3 
inches  long,  2  feet  4  inches  wide,  and  1^  inch  thick ;  it  is  fixed  to  the  arms  E  E,  by  means  of  straps 
passing  round  the  arm,  through  the  batten  L  and  washer  R,  and  held  to  its  place  by  §  screws  and  nuts, 
as  shown  in  Figs.  1618  and  1515 ;  it  is  also  held  by  two  }-inch'bolts  and  nuts  at  TT. 

Fig:  1681,  a  side  view  of  the  method  of  attaching  the  same. 

Fig.  1682  shows  the  method  of  connecting  the  outer  ring  to  the  arms;  aaa  is  a  strap  of  iron,  half 
jui  inch  thick  and  three  inches  wide,  which  goes  round  the  arm  E,  and  by  being  riveted  tight  to  the 
rings  O  O,  keeps  the  arm  steady  in  its  place. 

Fig.  1683  is  an  elevation  of  part  of  the  centre-plate,  showing  the  arrangement  for  fixing  the  arms. 
A  A  A  is  a  plate  with  webs  east  upon  it^  16  in  number,  and  at  B  they  diverge  to  the  peri^ery  of  the 
plate,  thos  formmg  16  spaces  6  mches  wide,  and  16  smaller  ones.  In  the  wider  spaces,  holes  are 
drilled  or  cast  for  receiving  the  }  bolts,  which  are  used  in  fixing  the  arms  to  the  plate.  D  is  the  hole  in 
the  centre,  14  inches  diameter,  by  which  the  wheel  is  fixed  to  the  shaft ;  C  is  the  ring  which  is  made  2 
inches  thidc  and  7^  wide,  for  the  key-seats.    The  plate  A  is  one  inch  thick,  as  are  al^  the  webs  B  R 

Pig.  1684  shows  the  thickness  of  me  plate  and  toe  width  of  the  boss  or  ring  C. 

JPistons, — ^By  presenting  a  somewhat  heterogeneous  and  unselected  enumeration  of  the  principal 
varieties,  just  as  they  have  occurred  to  us  in  practice,  and  noting  their  reepective  characteristics,  whetoer 
merits  or  defects,  we  may,  perhaps,  make  our  account  more  instructive  than  if  we  were  to  give  either  a 
more  methodical  description  or  more  restricted  catalogue. 

A  consideration  of  the  annexed  sketches  leads  us  to  rank  metallic  packed  pistons  under  two  divisions, 
(which,  if  not  perfectlv  distinct,  are  sufficiently  so  for  the  purpose  of  classification,)  to  one  or  other  of 
which  each  may  be  referred :  those  in  which  the  expansive  force  of  the  rings  alone  is  used,  and  those  in 
which  it  is  either  assisted  or  entirely  superseded  by  springs.  Of  the  former  kind,  we  may  reckon  three 
varieties ;  first,  those  in  which  hemp  packing  requires  to  be  compressed  into  the  space  between  the 
rings  and  the  piston,  to  aid  the  elasticity  of  the  former ;  this  is  commonly  the  case  in  pumping  engines, 
Trhere  hitherto  the  more  complicated  and  expensive  descriptions  of  packing  have  not  been  generally 
adopted. 

Fig.  1535  represents  a  piston  of  this  variety;  the  oblique  cut  in  the  ring  bemg  designed  to  prevent 
the  sharp  edges  of  the  break  from  grooving  ^e  cylinder.  In  this  description  of  piston,  two  rings  are 
generally  employed,  one  above  the  other,  with  the  breaks  about  90°  apart^  to  prevent  the  steam 
e^csLffing  at  the  joint  This  is  the  simplest  kind  of  metallic  packing,  but  when  properly  fitted  up,  it 
possesses  nearly  all  the  advantages  of  ibe  more  complicated  descriptions ;  the  only  disadvantage  being 
the  necessity  of  occasional  adjustment^  when  the  internal  hemp  gasket  loses  its  elasticity,  the  frequency 
Off  ^wliich  depends  upon  the  accuracy  with  which  the  end  joimngs  of  the  external  rings  are  contrived  to 
prevent  the  inlet  of  steam  into  the  hemp,  and  also  in  some  degree  upon  the  temperature  and  pressure 
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of  the  steam  iUelf.     Another  form  consists  of  a  single  ring  with  a  tongue  joint,  as  shows  in  tbi 
figure. 

Closely  allied  to  the  above  is  what  we  may  term  the  second  variety  of  this  species,  an  extvnul 
packing  ring  like  the  former,  but  deriving  its  tightness  trom  its  own  elasticity,  and,  of  course,  not 
dependent  on  the  hempen  packing  behind.  The  simplest  and  perhaps  tlie  most  common  method  of 
giving  Uie  requisite  spring  is  to  turn  the  packing  lines  a  little  larger  ^^^ 

than  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder,  and  wnen  sawn  through  to  cut  a 
tenon  and  mortise,  or  a  hau  check  in  the  abutting  ends,  and  then  to 
compress  the  ring  by  an  iron  hoop  with  screws,  and  to  fix  it  tempo- 
rarily with  a  pin  put  through  the  overlapping  or  mortised  ends ;  in 
this  state  the  rings  are  ground  on  the  sumoe  joints,  and  the  piston 
made  ready  for  its  place ;  when,  the  hoop  being  unscrewed  and  the 
temjwrary  pin  withdrawn,  the  rinffs  are  sufiered  to  expand  in  the 
cylinder  by  their  own  elasticity,  which  will  generally  continue  to  act 
till  the  rings  and  the  cylinder  are  so  mu(£  worn  as  to  permit  the 
rings  to  expand  to  their  natural  extent 

Sometimes  the  abutting  ends  are  left  plain,  in  which  case  a  piece  is 
merely  cut  off  one  end,  to  allow  the  ring  to  be  compressed  to  a  lesser 
diameter.  Great  diversity  of  opinion  exbts  as  to  the  merit  of  this 
species  of  packing :  that  it  is  a  decided  improvement  upon  the  former 
is  unquestionable,  but  it  is  alleged,  that  in  accuracj^  of  form,  and 
facility  of  application  to  tlie  cylinder,  it  is  greatly  inferior  to  the 
ordinary  more  complex  varieties,  with  a  number  of  segments  and 
iurtificim  springs  to  each.  It  is  said,  in  tlie  fu^  plaoe^  that  it  tends  to 
wear  tlie  cylinder  oflf  the  truth.  Appeal  to  experience  might  seem 
the  shortest  way  of  settling  the  question,  as  many  pistons  both  of 
the  simple  and  the  amended  construction  are  in  use,  but  in  this,  as 
in  many  other  cases,  recorded  experience  only  serves  to  prevent 
any  conclusion  whatever,  or  rather  tends  equally  to  two  contradictory 
results. 

Let  us  then  investigate  the  action  of  the  simplest  form.  The  ring, 
when  first  compressed,  does  not  naturally  assume  the  circular  form,  as  by  the  two  ends  being  broogfat 
together  the  tendency  to  expand  to  its  original  dimensions  is  mainly  checked  in  only  one  direction. 
When  confined  in  the  cylinder,  however,  it  will  be  seen  at  once  that  it  is  compre^ed  equally  in  all 
directions,  and  must  therefore  exert  a  correspondinff  force  equally  in  every  direction,  to  recover  its 
original  dimensions.    This  appears  so  plab,  as  scarcely  to  be  susceptible  of  illustration. 

The  variety,  ingenuity,  and  complexity  of  the  various  contrivances  adopted,  to  correct  this  supposed 
defect  in  this  description  of  packing,  and  the  alleged  success  by  which  they  have  been  attendee!,  most 
be  our  apology  for  dwelling  on  the  subject  But  although  the  apprehended  evil  did  exist  in  its  foil 
amount,  and  tne  rings  reafiy  had  a  greater  tendency  to  expand  m  the  direction  perpendicular  to  the 
diameter  passing  through  the  break,  we  do  not  see  what  bad  effect  would  ensue ;  the  cylinder  would  be 
worn  almost  imperceptibly  oval,  tiU  at  length  the  inequality  of  pressure  in  the  rine  would  be  exMrtly 
counterbalanced  by  corresponding  ellipticity  in  the  cylinder ;  and  not  only  so,  but  the  next  rings  that 
liappened  to  be  put  in  would  fit  with  as  great  truth  as  the  most  hair-breadth  system  of  compenaatioo 
could  possibly  effect,  since  the  alleged  unequal  expansion  of  the  ring  would  then  correspona  exactly 
with  the  shape  to  which  tlie  cylinder  has  by  that  time  worn. 

It  is  abundantly  obvious,  however,  that  the  effect  upon  the  cylinder  of  the  unequal  expansion  might 
be  altogether  neutralized,  (were  it  ascertained  to  have  any  proper  existence,)  by  using  two  rings  instead 
of  one,  the  position  of  the  joints  bein|f  90^  apart  It  is  not  uncommon  to  have  the  rings  placed  with 
the  joints  on  opposite  sides  of  the  cylmder,  or  180^  apart:  an  arrangement  only  useful  to  prevent  the 
passage  of  the  steam  through  the  single  break,  (an  object  which  might  be  easier  attained  in  another 
way,)  and  incapable  of  exerting  a  correcting  influence  on  the  above-named  inequality. 

Under  the  thuqd  modification  of  this  description  of  packing,  we  class  pistons  m  whidi  each  ring  is  still 
in  one  piece,  but  in  which  some  of  the  above  modes  of  compensation  are  had  recourse  ta  The  common 
method  is,  simply  to  turn  the  ring  about  one-third  thinner  towards  the  part  where  the  joining  is  made ; 
two  rin^  are  commonly  used,  the  position  of  the  joints  bemg  as  above  described,  and  nistead  of  the 
rings  being  turned  of  fi'reater  than  tne  required  diameter,  and  then  sprung  in,  the  requisite  elastidtv  is 
given  by  hammering  we  thicker  semicircumference  on  the  hollow  side.  Of  course,  the  same  melliod 
may  be  taken  with  rings  of  uniform  thickness,  and  to  derive  the  full  effect  of  the  hammering,  it  might 
be  well  to  retain  the  original  skin  of  the  casting  on  the  inside  of  the  ring.  The  advantage  of  giving  the 
requisite  elasticity  by  hammering  rather  than  by  compressing  the  ring,  lies  in  the  more  perfect  dica- 
lanty  ensured  by  the  former ;  but  were  the  precautioo  taken  to  turn  up  the  compressed  rings  in  the 
lathe,  tliis  difference  would  no  longer  have  place ;  and  this  is  now  generally  done  in  addition  to  the 
liaramering. 

Tliis  arrangement  has  been  generally  found  to  work  very  well ;  but  perhaps  not  better  than  the  pre- 
ceding more  simple  variety,  when  the  workmanship  of  boUi  is  equally  correct  Numberiess  methods 
have  been  taken  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  bteam  by  the  open  end  joints  which  this  spedea  of  ring 
exposes ;  frei^ucntlv  hemp  packing  is  put  behind  the  rings ;  sometimes  the^r  are  merely  cut  without  any 
further  provision ;  out  by  far  the  best  plan,  i<«  to  rivet  a  piece  of  brass  or  iron,  previously  fitted  to  the 
proper  curvature,  to  the  mside  of  the  ring  on  one  side  of  the  break,  so  that  it  shall  apply  correctly  to  the 
other  side,  and  slide  along  steam-tight  as  the  ring  expands  by  wearing.  Inattention  to  this  simple  pre- 
.-caution  has  been  the  occasion  of  great  inconvenience,  and  has  even  led  to  the  substitution  of  a  much 
nioro  expensive,  though  not  in  reality  much  more  efficient  system. 
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Hie  Beoood  principal  diyisioa  of  our  subject  comprises  many  subyarieties :  we  mean  that  class  of 
pistons  where  artificial  springs  are  used,  acting  in  most  cases  by  the  intervention  of  blocks  or  wedge& 
lie  most  common  construction  is  as  foUows : — ^Two  strong  cast-iron  rings  of  sudb  dimensions  as  to  have 
no  perceptible  elasticity  themselves,  (say  from  1|  inch  to  2^  inches  square  in  the  cross-section,)  are  cut, 
eacn  into  from  three  to  six  or  eight  segments,  according  to  the  size  of  cylinder,  or  other  regulating  cir- 
cumstaDoe,  placed  the  one  above  the  other,  so  as  to  break  bond  at  each  Joints  and  at  each  break  part  of 
the  ring  is  cut  away  to  admit  the  introduction  of  a  wedge  usually  of  the  angle  of  90^,  the  point  ofwhich 
may  be  |  inch  from  the  sur&ce  of  cylinder :  a  common  elliptical  spring  is  then  introduced  between  the 
boay  of  the  piston  and  the  back  of  the  wedge.  Sometimes,  instead  of  a  wedge,  a  simple  block  is  used, 
or  the  spring  presses  immediately  upon  the  back  of  the  rin?. 

In  the  or^;inal  form  of  this  piston  the  points  of  the  wedg&  came  in  contact  with  the  cylinder,  being 
sitoated  in  the  periphery  of  the  piston,  and,  in  order  to  prevent  their  injurious  action  in  grooving  the 
cylinder,  it  was  proposed  to  make  them  of  softer  metaL  In  this  description  of  piston,  the  mode  of  actioR 
of  the  wedges  is  what  seems  principally  to  require  investigatioa  Wnen  the  points  of  the  wedges  arc 
not  in  contact  with  the  cylinder,  the  mode  of  action  is  sufficientlj^  obvious ;  the  mtervention  of  the  wedge 
serving  simply  to  multiply  the  energy  of  the  spring  on  the  principle  of  the  wedge,  as  a  simple  mechanical 
power.  Of  course,  the  more  acute  the  angle  of  the  wedge,  the  greater  force  is  imparted  to  Hie  springs, 
on  the  principle  of  virtual  velocities ;  and  were  the  segments  only  required  to  expand  indefinitely,  mstead 
of  expanding  and  contracting  by  turns,  to  suit  the  inequalities  m  the  cylinder,  then  a  very  acute  wedge 
might  be  used ;  but  as  the  wedffe  must  be  ready  to  spring  back,  to  allow  the  packing  to  yield  when 
it  comes  to  a  tight  part  of  the  cylinder,  as  at  the  top  ana  bottom  of  the  stroke,  it  is  pUun  that  the  incli- 
nation must  be  considerably  greater  than  the  angle  of  repose ;  it  is  seldom,  however,  made  less  than  80^ 
or  90®,  but  we  believe  a  considerably  sharper  angle  would  be  found  to  answer.  Considering  now,  for  a 
moment,  the  case  in  which  the  points  of  the  wedges  come  in  contact  with  the  cylinder,  it  might  seem,  at 
first  sight,  that  they  would  exert  no  pressure  at  all  upon  the  adjacent  segments ;  and  such  would  be  the 
case,  were  it  possible  for  them  to  wear  no  &ster  than  the  rings  themselves ;  a  little  consideration,  how- 
ever, will  show  that  this  can  never  be  the  case,  as  the  wear  upon  the  wedge  must  be  to  that  of  the  ring, 
in  the  proportion  of  the  side  to  half  the  base  of  the  wedge ;  tnat  is,  in  the  case  of  a  right-angled  wedge, 
as  the  diagonal  to  one  of  the  sides  of  a  square :  were  the  wedge  and  cylinder  then  to  be  made  of  the 
same  material,  the  wear  of  the  cylinder  opposite  the  wedge  would  exceed  that  of  the  rest  of  its  surface 
in  the  above  proportion,  or  probably  in  a  somewhat  higher  ratio,  arismg  from  the  different  grain  of  the 
metal  composing  the  wedge.  The  wedges,  however,  are  almost  always  made  of  gun-metal,  which 
serves  in  a  great  measure  to  neutralize  what  would  be  otherwise  the  injurious  tendency  of  this 
arrangement 

Kg.  1686  represents  two  views  of  the  locomotive  piston.  The  peculiarity  of  construction  and  mode 
of  action  is  apparent  from  inspecting  the  drawing.  By  fitting  a  tOQgue-piece,  or  tenon,  into  a  corre 
spoodiDg  mortise,  in  both  wedge  and  ring,  it  is  intended  to  prevent  the  passage  of  steam  at  the  breaks 
of  the  segment,  instead  of  the  common  method  of  using  two  rings,  each  of  half  the  thickness,  with  the 
joinings  of  the  one  ring  placed  midway  between  those  of  the  other.  We  believe  this  construction  has 
been  found  to  answer  perfectly ;  but  this  is  not  paying  it  a  distinguishing  compliment,  as  we  shall  soon 
see  that  the  same  may  be  said  of  certain  other  descriptions,  about  which  there  is  not  above  one-fourtli 
of  the  workmanship  here  displayed. 
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F^.  1687  represents  plan  and  section  of  a  piston,  differing  from  the  above  in  havmg  only  one  wedgu 
and  break  in  the  rin^  instead  of  four.  The  set  screw,  on  the  side  farthest  from  the  wedge,  might  be 
omitted ;  the  two  side^crews  Arve  in  some  measure  to  compensate  for  the  sluggish  action  of  the  right- 
angled  wedge,  which  seems  rather  to  press  the  ring  against  the  cylinder  at  the  point  immediately  adja- 
cent than  to  force  it  open,  and  thus  make  it  bear  equally  all  round  A  more  acute  wedge  would 
propagate  the  pressure  of  the  spring  more  readily  throughout  the  entire  circumference.  A  circular 
spnng,  like  that  used  here,  while  it  possesses  several  conveniences,  is  yet  less  delicate  and  perfect  in  its 
action  than  the  common  elliptical  kind ;  and  perhara,  too,  less  easily  reset  or  retempered. 

Very  similar  to  the  first  variety  is  that  shown  in  Fig.  1688.  We  doubt  whether  the  slight  superiority 
in  point  of  simplicity  gained  by  aoing  away  with  the  adjusting  screws,  and  substituting  a  single  spring 
boopv  be  not  more  than  counterbalanced  by  less  perfect  action.    A  method  intermediate  between  the 
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wo  last  is  sometimes  adopted ;  the  packing-ring  is  cut,  and  a  sliding  piece  and  wedge  employed  in  two 

tppoeite  places,  and  a  circular  spring,  with  set  screws,  acts  upon  each. 
Fig.  1539  represents  a  })lan  of  the  pistoa    The  distinctive  feature  in  it  is,  tliat  each  spring  acts  upon 

>ne  wedge  in  the  upper  nng,  and  another  in  the  lower,  the  centre  of  the  spring,  contniry  to  oommon 
usage,  being  made  the  **  pomt  d'appui,"  from  the  body  of  the  piston. 

Fig.  1540  represents  a  piston  that  has  been  much  used.  It  consists  of  three  concentric  rings,  the  two 
.^utcr  being  rebated  and  mortised  upon  their  edges,  and  together  filling  up  the  space  between  the  flaiUKf 
of  the  piston.  The  inner  ring  is  equal  in  depth  to  the  two  outside  rings.  When  the  rings  are  toniM  to 
fit  the  cylinder  and  each  other,  they  are  hammered  on  the  inside,  to  give  them  a  tendency  to  spring 
outwarcis,  aud  are  then  cut  through,  to  allow  them  to  expand.  The  divisions  of  the  rings  are  phued  m 
as  to  break  joint  To  provide  for  the  wear  of  the  outside  rings,  springs  are  placed  at  the  bock,  whick 
can  be  tightened  up  by  means  of  screws  bearing  upon  the  centre  part  of  the  springs. 


IMS. 
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Fig.  1541  represents  a  kind  of  piston  very  similar  to  Fig.  1537.  The  pistons  are  sometimes  made  of 
brass.  This  is  an  advantage  in  horizontal  or  inclined  cylinders,  as  the  softness  of  the  material,  and  the 
greater  lightness  of  the  piston,  considerably  reduce  the  wear  of  the  cvlinder.  Brass  pistons  have  been, 
on  this  account^  much  used  for  locomotive  engines  ;  one  drawback,  however,  to  their  employment,  is, 
tlie  inferior  elasticity  of  the  metal,  which  renders  the  employment  of  artificial  springs  necessary. 

Fig.  1542  represents  the  packing-rings.  The  peculiarity  of  this  piston  consists  in  the  two  rings  being 
grooved  and  tongued  into  each  other  in  a  manner  similar  to  common  flooring-deals. 

Fig.  1543  represents  the  plan  of  a  piston  which  is  superior  in  simplicity,  and  at  least  equal  in  effi- 
ciency, to  several  of  those  we  have  figured. 

Fig.  1644  represents  the  piston  which  is  free  from  aU  or  most  of  the  defects  we  have  pointed  oui^  and 
has  given  much  satisfaction  in  practice.  The  position  of  the  rings,  in  being  placed  with  the  breaks,.  90^ 
apart  instead  of  180^,  is  one  of  those  trivial  but  judicious  arrangements  which  oft«n  detenninet  the 
character  of  a  mechanical  contrivance. 

1545. 
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Fi^.  1545  is  a  plan  and  section  of  piston  much  used.  It  has  two  packing-rings,  }  inch  X  1}  inches, 
each  in  three  segments,  pressed  out  by  three  elliptical  springs  with  set  screws,  through  the  medium  of 
an  inner  ring  equal  in  depth  to  the  two,  and  cut  in  three  places. 

These  then  are  the  principal  specimens  of  locomotive  pistons :  we  shall  next  describe  some  of  the 
most  approved  pistons  for  marine  engines,  all  of  which  are  also  applicable  to  land  engines. 

Fig.  1546  represents  a  variety  of  packing  adapted  for  marine  endues. 

Fig.  1547  represents  Jessop's  spiral  metallic  packing.  On  considering  the  action  of  the  spu^  coils, 
.Then  the  ring  is  compressed  into  a  lesser  diameter,  it  will  be  found  that  the  tension  of  the  spring  is  a 
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I  at  the  centre  of  the  coil ;  while  it  increaBes  towards  each  extremity  in  tlie  ratio  of  half  the 
Domber  of  coils  to  unity. 

Kg.  1548  represents  an  arrangement  that  was  fbrmeriy  extensively  adopted.  The  packing  consists  ol 
four  rings,  from  |  to  li  square,  according  to  the  size  of  the  cylinder,  which  may  varv  from  6  to  50  inchee 
in  dismeter.  In  pistons  of  the  latter  dimensiong  the  rings  are  turned  fully  two  inches  more  in  diameter, 
ind  afterwards  cut  in  one  place,  and  bent  to  the  proper  circle  in  a  mould  prepared  for  the  purpose— 
the  ends  being  half  checked  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  steam-tiffht  without  the  necessity  of  usuig  pacldng 
bduad,  winch,  however,  is  frequently  added.  In  order  to  bring  the  cylindrical  surface  of  the  rings 
BOODor  to  an  exact  bearing,  a  groove  is  turned  out  of  the  outer  circumference  of  each :  this  may  help, 
besides,  to  keep  the  piston  tight,  by  affordmg  a  lodgment  for  oil  and  tallow,  and  may  in  certain  circum- 
itaoees  be  of  considerable  use.  In  one  Instwce  wiuiin  our  knowledge  this  kind  of  piston  has  been  at 
irork,  widi  occasional  interruption,  but  little  or  no  repair,  for  a  period  of  ten  years. 

1M8. 
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Kg;  1549  represents  plan  and  section  of  {Hston  both  for  marine  and  land.  This  may  be  regarded  as 
i  liiToiable,  and  at  the  same  time,  characteristic  specimen  of  the  most  generally  approved  and  widely 
adopted  variety  of  packing  in  which  separate  springs  are  employed.  l%e  ease  with  which  the  springs 
may  he  bent  and  reset  to  the  proper  compass  prevents  set  screws  from  being  required :  the  only  seri- 
mmy  objectionable  point  seems  to  be  the  expense  of  fitting  and  grinding  steam-tight  the  ten  wedfi^es 
leqinred.  The  use  of  wrought-iron  nuts,  fitted  into  the  body  of  the  piston  to  receive  the  junk  rmg 
aerews,  instead  of  tapping  them  into  the  cast-iron,  is  a  very  obvious  improvement. 


1540. 


1550. 


8<AI.K.— liiicb=lfbot. 


80ALB.— I  iDCh=:l  foot. 


Kg.  1560  represents  a  form  of  marine  piston.  To  enter  into  a  detailed  analysis  of  it  would  be  super- 
ifaow,  after  havmg  considered  so  much  at  length  the  general  principles  by  which  our  judgment  has 
been  regulated. 

P%.  1611  is  another  form  of  piston.  The  peculiar  shape  of  the  blocks  against  which  tJie  springs  press, 
Jistead  of  the  usual  Y  wedge,  is  one  point  of  identity. 
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Fig.  1552  represents  the  form  of  piston  much  used.  1551. 

Two  rings,  about  2i  indies  square,  (cylinder  being  65 
inches  diameter,)  divided  into  two  segments,  the  lengths 
of  which  may  be  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  5,  each  ring 
being  pressed  out  with  a  number  of  springs,  generally 
made  very  stiff,  and  of  little  compass :  the  rings,  in  con- 
sequence, wear  so  rapidly,  that  we  have  known  them  to 
require  to  be  eked  witn  a  considerable  thickness  of 
copper  at  the  ends.  The  distinguishmg  feature  of  this 
piston  lies  in  the  cut  on  the  outer  circumference  of  the 
rings  being  made  at  a  considerable  an^le  with  the  per- 
pendicular, while  that  on  the  inner  side  is  vertical ;  an 
arrangement  that  we  do  not  recollect  to  have  met  with 
before. 

Fig.  1658  represents  a  species  of  pacldng-ring  also 
umch  employed.    Only  one  packing-nng  is  used,  about 
:i|  inch  X  l|  inch ;  sprung  in  from  a  larger  diameter,  or 
liammercd  internally  so  as  to  have  considerable  elas- 
ticity.   This  ring  is  cut  in  only  one  place,  and  a  piece, 
8  or  9  inches  in  length,  half  u\e  thickness,  and  about 
one-tliird  the  depth  of  the  ring,  is  checked  in  on  the 
upper  side,  in  order  to  break  bond ;  and  at  the  back  of   _____________ 

the  joint  a  block  is  placed,  screwed  to  the  one  end  of  R^ij^'^piySi^^-fr^^^ 

tlie  ring  and  loose  at  the  other,  so  as  to  prevent  the    -j 

steam  from  passing  through  the  cut    In  addition  to  the    ^ 

elasticity  of  the  ring,  it  is  pressed  out  by  six  elliptical  Scalk.^—  ijicu=l  foot 

springs.    This  is,  on  the  whole,  one  of  the  best  marine 

pistons.    The  ring,  however,  in  wearing,  deranges  the  joint  between  the  ring  and  the  small  segment* 

piece.    The  joint  opens  at  each  end,  so  that  the  only  contact  comes  to  be  at  the  central  point,  which  is 

a  defect. 

Fig.  1554  shows  plan  and  section  of  the  piston  of  a  <r^linder  68  inches  diameter.  There  are  two  rings 
cut  into  two  segments,  the  lesser  being  one-third  the  circumference,  with  V  blocks  at  the  joiningi.  aod 
stiff  elliptical  springs. 

15S3. 


Scale.— i  loch=l  foot. 

Fig.  1555  shows  a  species  of  piston.  The  ring  is  turned  the  full  size,  measuring  to  the  point  of  the 
tongue-piece,  and  squares  are  then  cut  out  to  allow  the  ends  to  come  together,  so  that  the  tongoe-pieec 
•s  in  pne  piece  with  the  ring.  The  malleable  iron  bridle  is  for  the  purpose  of  expanding  or  contncting 
tlie  ring,  which  is  effected  by  drivmg  in  a  cutter  at  the  one  end  of  the  oridle  or  tne  other,  whereby  the 
ring  is  contracted  or  expanded.  One  end  of  the  bridle  is  attached  to  the  ring  by  a  bolt,  which  dides  in 
an  oblong  hole  in  tlie  bridle;  and  if  a  cutter  be  driven  between  the  bridle  and  one  end  of  the  piece 
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ground  on  tho  back  of  the  joint,  the  ring  will  be  expanded ;  wjiereas,  if  driven  at  the  opposite  side,  the 
ring  will  oe  drawn  together. 

Fig.  155C  represents  a  marine  engine  piston.  The  tongue-piece  is  not  cast  in  one  with  the  ring,  but 
is  put  in  with  pins ;  and  the  slot  is  on  the  incline,  to  prevent  a  rut  in  the  cylinder.  The  tongue-pieces, 
of  this  and  the  preceding  variety,  are  of  course  ground  in,  a  piece  being  ground  on  the  back  to  prevent 
the  steam  from  passing.  This  species  of  piston  ring  is  probably  among  the  best  yet  introduced  m  prac- 
tice. It  is  a  very  common  &ult  of  metallic  pistons  that  the  springs  are  made  too  weak.  We  have  often 
koown  them  to  be  too  weak,  but  never  in  any  one  instance  knew  them  to  be  too  strong. 

1553. 


ScALX.~|  iiich=l  foot. 


Fig.  1567  represents  the  piston  often  used  for  cylindrical  slide-valves.  By  raising  or  lowering  the 
■crew,  \t  wUl  be  evident  tiiat  the  rings  are  compressed  or  expanded.  A  flat  place  b  of  course  cast  ia 
the  bijti V  Af  the  piston  to  leave  room  for  the  bridle. 


1554. 


ScALK.— i  iiich=l  Ibot  • 

lb  tbe  i>i9tons  of  oscillating  engines,  it  is  necessaxy  to  take  precautions  agamst  any  compression  ol  the 
packio^-rin^  tj  the  weight  of  the  piston  during  the  inclination  of  the  cylinder.  The  method  pursued  by 
Messrs.  Penn  is  to  pack  the  space  between  the  metallic  ring  and  the  piston  with  hemp.  It  might  be  a 
2ood  Trar  to  force  out  the  ring  by  means  of  a  V  block  placed  on  one  side  oi  the  piston,  in  the  line  of  tlie 
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trunnioD,  a  steady  pin  being  inserted  in  the  piston  on  the  opposite  side,  with  a  oorreipoDdin^  obkn; 
hole  in  the  packuig-ring,  so  as  to  prevent  the  packing-rin^  fWnn  turning  round  at  the  same  time  that  M 
was  permitted  to  expand.  Messrs.  Penn  make  use  of  a  smgle  ring  and  toi^e-piece  with  the  block  be 
hind  recessed,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  hemp  packing.  The  u{^>er  side  of  the  ring,  too,  is  8har» 
ened  (^  to  an  edge. 


C^ 


ScALB.--^  inebssl  foot 


t5S7. 


BcALK.— i  iiich=l  fboL 


SCALK.— 1  illCfa=l  fooC 


Valves.— The  function  of  a  valve  is  to  open  or  close  a  passage,  and  all  the  varieties  are  divisible  ini» 
the  genera  of  lifting  and  sliding  valves.  Sliding-valves  are  gcneraUy  employed  to  admit  the  ttteam 
alternately  above  and  below  the  pistons  of  engines,  except  in  the  case  of  pumping  engines,  and  thera 


155S. 


1559. 


lifting  or  spindle  valves  are  usually  employed.  Safety-valves  are 
always  spmdle-valves,  though  a  sliae-valve,  opened  by  the  rise  of  a 
colimm  of  water  or  mercury,  has  been  proposed  as*"  a  safety-valve. 
The  valves  of  pumps  are  generally  spindle,  flap,  or  ball  valves,  but 
are  slide-valves  sometimes.  A  cock  is  to  be  r^arded  as  a  circular 
sliding-valve.  The  diameter  of  the  spindle  of  spindle-valves  is  usually 
made  about  one-eighth  of  the  diameter  of  the  valves ;  in  small  valves 
the  proportion  is  greater. 

Safcty-valvei. — A  common  proportion  is  a  circular  inch  of  orifice 
]Mr  H-norse  power,  or  '8  of  a  circular  inch  per  horse  power.  In  ma- 
rine engines  safety-valves  are  usually  lifted  by  a  lever,  which  presses 
up  the  spindle  from  underneath,  and,  the  weights  are  either  wlfoU^  or 
partially  hung  from  the  spindle.  The  spindles  are  sometimes  gmded 
by  means  of  an  iron  bar,  which  passes  across  the  steam-chest ;  but 
tliis  is  not  a  commendable  practice,  as  explosions  have  occurred  from 
the  jamming  of  the  spindles  in  the  guide,  in  consequence  of  an  altera- 
tion of  shape  in  the  steam-chest  when  the  pressure  came  on. 

Fig.  1558  represents  tlft  safety-valve  of  a  locomotive  engine,  whidi 
is  of  the  steelyard  kind,  and  the  end  of  the  lever  b  kept  down  by  a 
spring. 

Boiler  explosions  sometimes  arise  from  the  adhesion  of  the  safety-valve  to  its  seat,  and  numerous  jilans 
have  been  devised,  and  some  of  them  of  considerable  ingenuity,  for  obviating  this  source  of  dansaa. 
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The  ordinary  method  of  feeding  land  boilers  by  a  head  of  water  may  rank  among  theae  contrivances : 
it  is  shown  m  Fig.  1659.  A  float,  which  is  usually  made  of  stone  or  iron,  is  so  balanced,  by  means  of  a 
ooonterweighty  that  it  rises  or  falls  with  the  flactnations  of  the  water  level,  and  in  so  doing  opens  or 
closes  a  valve  in  a  small  cistern,  at  the  top  of  a  stand-pipe  set  on  top  of  the  boiler,  thtoeby  maintaining 
the  water  at  the  right  leveL  Tlie  stand-pipe  is  of  sufficient  diameter  to  receive  a  float  connected  with 
a  chain  proceedin«^  to  the  damper;  and  as  the  water  is  forced  up  in  the  stand-pipe  to  a  height  corre- 
sponding to  the  ekstid^  of  the  steam,  the  float  in  the  stand-pipe  will  rise  and  rail  with  the  varying 
pressure,  thereby  adjustmg  the  vehemence  of  the  draught  to  the  wants  of  the  engine. 
If  the  pressure  becomes  very  high,  the  water  will  be  forced  out  of  the  boiler  through 
the  feeding-valve.  This  valve,  however,  is  usually  made  too  small  to  be  capable  of 
answering  as  a  safety-valve,  but  it  gives  intimation  of  danger.  In  steam  vessels  an 
upright  pipe  has  been  recommended  to  be  applied  to  the  top  of  the  boiler,  of  sufficient 
capacity  to  give  free  exit  to  the  steam,  and  descending  beneath  the  water  level,  so  as 
to  be  under  ordinary  drcumstanoes  filled  with  water.  When  the  steam  becomes  too 
high,  the  water  is  forced  up  this  pipe,  and  proceeds  into  the  chimney  by  a  branch-pipe 
provided  for  the  purpose.  If  the  pressure  be  not  sjpeedily  relieved,  the  whole  of  tbe 
water  above  the  mouth  of  the  pipe  will  leave  the  boiler,  and  then  the  steam  will  rush 
out  Another  plan  consists  in  the  application  of  a  vessel  at  the  end  of  a  lever,  to 
receive  the  water  which  flows  over  fircm  the  upright  pipe,  and  this  vessel  of  water  is  so 
arranged  that  its  weight  opens  the  safety-valve.  In  some  combinations  a  colunm  of 
quicksilver  is  employed,  instead  of  a  column  of  water ;  but  it  has  been  found  that  the 
quicksilver  is  gradually  dissipated  by  the  action  of  the  steam.  A  laige  steam-gage  is 
recommended  by  some  persons  as  an  effectual  safe^^uard  against  explosion,  in  the  event 
of  an  adhesion  of  the  safety-valve ;  but  for  all  ordinary  pressures  we  think  the  colunm 
of  water  wiU  be  found  to  be  a  preferable  expedient 

Slide-vidveJL — ^There  are  three  principal  varieties  of  slide-valves — ^the  long  D,  the 
short  D,  and  the  three  ported.    Tiiis  last  valve,  Fig.  1560,  consists  of  a  box  set  over  a 
central  port,  and  moved  alternately  over  ports  set  on  each  side  of  the  central  port,  so  as  to  establish  a 
communication  between  the  central  and  side  ports  alternately.    Tlie  central  port  is  the  escape  port : 
the  steam  passes  in  the  direction  of  the  arrows,  and  when  exhaustion  is  being  performed  by  one  port, 

steam  is  being  admitted  by  the  other.    This 

156iL 


species  of  valve  is  used  very  extensively  in 
high-pressure  engines,  and  almost  universally 
in  locomotives.  It  is  very  simple;  and  by 
leaving  the  face  of  the  cylinder  when  the  press- 
ure within  the  cylinder  exceeds  the  pressure  in 
tbe  valve-casing,  it  enables  the  water  to  escape 
when  the  engine  primes :  but  it  occasions  a  con- 
siderable waste  of  steam  if  the  ports  and  pas- 
sages are  large ;  and  if  they  are  not  large,  a 
considerable  loss  of  power  arises  from  the  extra- 
resistance  experienced  by  the  piston. 

The  long  D  valve  has  always  been  in  much 
favor  with  engineers,  though,  as  we  think,  with- 
out sufficient  reason.  The  short  D  valve  is,  in 
our  judgment,  preferable,  and  we  give  in  Fig. 
1561,  an  excellent  specimen  of  this  species  of 
valve.  Some  short  t)  valves  have  only  one  rod 
to  connect  the  ends,  and  others  have  two ;  but 
three  are  preferable,  as  they  give  grater  stiff- 
ness than  18  otherwise  attainable.  It  is  expe- 
dieot  to  zinc  the  connecting-rods,  as  in  tiie 
wake  of  the  ports  they  frequently  get  wasted 
raradly  away  by  the  steam. 

The  piston-valve  with  skewed  ports  is  repre- 
sented in  Fig.  1562.  This  species  of  valve  is, 
in  oar  jud^ent,  preferable  to  the  D  in  many 
respects.  It  is  more  easily  worked,  admits  of 
metallic  packing,  and  is  not  liable  to  have  its 
£cinn  altered  by  twisting. 

In  working  large  engines  considerable  diffi- 
culty is  experienced  in  handling  the  valves, 
from  the  weight  and  the  pressure  of  the  steam 
farcxng'  the  valve  against  the  face  of  the  cylin- 
der. Various  schemes  have  been  adopted  to 
obviate  this  disadvantage.  In  some  cases  a 
small  en^^ine  has  been  used  to  work  the  valves 
at  startiiig,  and  another  plan  has  been  to 
balance  the  valves  by  the  opposing  pressure  of 
the  steam.  One  of  these  balance  valves  is  rep- 
resented in  Figs.  1563, 1564,  and  1565.    It  is  a 
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•lide-TalTe,  and  has  no  benn>  packing  as  is  usual,  but  is  kept  tight  by  meaos  of  a  metallic  packing-ring, 
divided  mto  segments  wbicD  are  pressed  against  tbe  inner  side  of  the  valre-cbest  back  bj  spiral  springr 
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and  steam  pressure.    Some  iDCODvenience  might  be  anticipated  from  the  circumstance  of  the  rabbiog 
surface  of  the  pacldng-rin^  at  the  sides  of  the  valve  being  greater  than  at  the  ends. 

a  a  a  is  a  brass  ring  divided  into  segments,  as  shown  in  ue  pkn,  the  object  being  to  allow  the  mz  to 
accommodate  itself  to  any  slight  curve  that  maj  be  caused  by  the  pressure  of  steam  on  the  yalve^ . 
back  or  cover,  bbbbism  space  containing  about  three  layers  of  well-plaited  square  gasket  c  e  c  c  is  a 
brass  ring  in  one  piece  fitted  loosely  into  the  groove,  having  on  one  side  of  it-  a 
number  of  small  steel  pegs,  dddd,  on  which  is  placed  spiral  springs.  These 
springs  force  the  ring,  and  by  it  the  hemp  packing  is  pressed  hard  against  the  brass 
scgmenta,  causing  them  to  slide  steam-tight  against  the  valve-box  cover,  the 
pressure  being  further  reguUted  by  a  communication  made  between  the  space  in 
which  the  spural  springs  work,  and  the  steam  in  the  valve-box. 

A  communication  is  made  between  the  condenser  and  the  space  within  the  brass 
ring  a  a  a  in  the  valve-box  cover,  and  the  condenser  re^:ulated  by  a  cock,  so  that 
when  the  engineer  is  handlinjBf  the  engine  he  can  cause  a  vacuum  at  the  back  of  the 
slides.  E  £  £  is  a  wrought-iron  hoop  bound  to  fit  the  turned  part  of  the  valve, 
which  slides  freely  m  it,  uninfluenced  by  the  valve-rod  F  F. 

The  valve  employed  by  Messrs.  Penn  in  the  most  recent  of  their  oscillating- 
engines,  is  substantially  the  same  with  that  just  represented.  The  ring,  however, 
is  m  a  single  piece,  and  is  tightened  against  the  back  plate  by  means  of  another 
ring,  arm^  with  four  lugs,  Iving  beneath  the  packing-rinff.  Between  this  ring  and 
the  packing-ring  hemp  pacidng  is  interposeo,  and  the  Tower  ring  is  raised  up  by  unscrewing,  oat  of 
bosses  on  the  valve,  four  bolts  passing  through  the  lugs.  These  bolts  mav  be  unscrewed,  and  the  pack- 
ing tightened,  by  renK>7ing  four  plugs  in  the  back  of  the  valve-casing.    By  this  method  of  arrangemest 


1563. 


Bock  View. 


it  is  not  necessary  to  make  the  back  of  the  cosing  removable,  but  merely  to  plane  and  fit  the  back  > 
the  rings  before  the  parts  are  put  together.  The  back  plate  which  forms  tne  cover  of  the  ca?inir  b 
»craped  as  carefully  as  the  valve  and  cylinder  fnce?,  but  only  as  much  of  the  back  plate  is  thus  fitte^  » 
the  ring  comes  into  contact  with  during  the  travel  of  the  slide,  and  the  fitted  portion  is  cast  a  littli 
higher  than  the  otlier  portions. 
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^x/wimon-va/wtfs.— Slide-valves  are  the  most  satisfactory  species  of  expansion-valve;  but  spindle- 
valres  are  the  simplest^  and  tliey  are  the  most  frequently  employed.  Most  of  the  spindle  expansion- 
valves  are  of  the  double  beat  or  equilibrium  kind,  such  as  are  used  in  the  Cormsh  engines.  The  form  of 
the  cam  is  a  sort  of  twisted  elliptical  cylinder,  so  to  speak,  against  the  exterior  surface  of  which  a 
pulley  fixed,  on  the  end  of  a  lever,  presses,  and  by  the  motion  thus  derived  opens  the  valve. 

Fig.  1666  represents  the  variable  expansion-eeer  of  Gonzenbach. 
It  coDsista  of  an  ordinary  short  slide-valve  and  casing,  with  ports 
ID  the  back,  upon  which  another  elide-valve  and  casing  are  im- 
posed.   The  ordinary  valve  is  worked  in  the  tisual  manner ;  but 

15631. 


Tntarene  section. 


Perpendicular  section. 


the  travel  of  the  supplementary  valve  may  be  lengthened  or 
shortened,  so  as  to  cut  off  the  steam  at  any  part  of  the  stroke.  A 
ia  the  common  valve,  and  F  the  valve-chest;  B  is  the  supple- 
mentary valve,  which  is  a  solid  block  with  two  perforations,  which, 


1566. 


vbea  opposite  the  ports  in  the  cover  F,  admit  steam  from  the  supplementary  valve-chest  K.  The 
etarting-liandle  is  connected  with  the  shaft  (7,  upon  which  a  lever  is  nxed,  and  so  connected  by  links 
with  the  extremities  of  the  eccentric-rods  D  and  d,  that  when  one  eccentric-gab  is  in  gecr  with  the  pin  e\ 
npoD  the  valve-lever,  the  other  shall  be  disengaged.  In  the  figure  the  engine  is  in  geer  for  go'mg  ahead, 
and  the  reversing  eccentric-rod  D  is  disengaged  from  the  ordinary  valve,  and  in  geer  with  the  buddIa- 
mentary  valve,  bj  means  of  a  second  gab/,  which  receives  a  pin  upon  the  expansion-valve  lever  G.  in 
flus  lever  there  is  a  long  slot,  in  which  a  pin  G,  fixed  on  the  valve  link  H,  may  be  moved  to  a  greater 
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ar  less  distance  from  the  centre  of  the  expansion-valve  shaft,  by  means  of  the  handle  T ;  and  the 
eflective  Icojrth  of  tho  valve-lever  being  thus  varied,  the  travel  of  the  valve  receives  a  corresponding 
variatioii.  Ine  ezpansloii-valve  thus  receives  the  reversing  motion  while  the  slide-valve  is  receiving  tho 
forward  motion. 

Fig.  1667  represents  the  variable  expansion  geer  of  Mayer.  It  consists  of  an  ordinary  valve,  with 
the  addition  of  perforations  throoffh  the  top  and  bottom  £aces,  each  of  which  is  covered  by  a  supple- 
mentary valve  upon  the  back  ox  the  first,  consisting  of  two  solid  blocks,  into  which  a  valve-rod  is 
toeweo,  having  a  right-handed  screw  where  it  penetrates  the  one  block,  and  a  left-handed  screw  where 
it  penetrates  ihe  other ;  so  that  the  blocks  will  be  set  closer  or  further  apart,  according  to  the  direction 
in  which  the  rod  is  turned.  The  ordinary  valve  receives  its  motion  in  the  usual  way,  and  the  expan- 
sion-valve is  moved  by  means  of  a  pin  attached  to  the  piston-rod,  which  works  in  a  slotted  lever,  to 
which  the  expansion  valve-rod  is  attached.  The  motion  of  the  two  valves  is,  therefore,  at  right  angles, 
and  the  expansion-valve  is  about  one-fourth  of  a  revolution  in  advance  of  the  steam-valve.  In  Fig.  1567, 
A  is  the  steam- valve,  BB  the  expansion-valve,  TT  the  valve-rod,  with  right  and  left  handed  screw; 
G  a  wheel  attached  to  the  valve-rod,  over  which  a  pitch  chain^Misses,  by  means  of  which  the  valve-rod 
is  tamed,  and  the  blocks  are  altered  so  as  to  give  the  requisite  amount  of  enmnsion ;  D  is  the  valve- 
shafl^  and  0  E  the  valve-lever;  F  is  the  pm  attached  to  the  piston-rod.  In  all  cases  in  which  the  mo 
tioD  of  the  expansion-valve  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  piston,  the  slide-valve  must  be  provided  with  lap. 
Slidina  eut-off  vo/t^.— This  is  the  invention  of  Mr.  Sunon  P.  Winne,  of  Albany,  N.  Y.  Fig.  1568  is  a 
vertical  longitudinal  section  of  the  steam  chest  and  passages  of  a  cylinder,  with  the  valves  in  their  place 
and  ready  to  act  A  B  C  D  re{>resent  a  steam  cylinder,  ^vin^  on  its  top  A  C,  the  usual  hollow  steam 
channel  £  £,  divided  by  partitions  to  separate  the  entering  from  the  issuing  steam  in  the  usual  way 
with  the  exit  passage  O,  and  openings  mto  the 
cylinder  atHU.  JJJJisa  steam  <£est  made 
a  little  longer  than  the  ordinary  kind,  but  of  the 
same  form.  The  steam  entering  in  by  the  pas- 
sage X,  fills  the  chest)  from  whidi,  as  will  be  no- 
ticed, there  are  four  openings  into  the  channels 
£  E,  and  one  into  the  exit  passage  G.  They  are 
an  fiaxperlj  faced  with  sfides,  and  arranged  in 
re£^enoe  to  the  valves  to  move  over  them,  as 
seen  in  the  engraving,  cde  are  the  three  slide- 
valvea  c  and  e  have  solid  bottom  surfaces,  and 
d,  the  central  valve,  has  the. usual  chambered 
passage  to  effect  a  communication  together  be- 
tween two  of  the  three  central  passages  from 
the  chest  into  the  steam  channel.  The  valve- 
rod  K  passes  through  a  stuffing-box  at  the  one 
end,  and  has  the  other  end  parsed  through  a  stuffing-box  or  into  a  chamber  L,  bored  out  to  receive 
support  and  steady  its  movements.  The  rod  passes  trough  the  upper  parts  of  tlie  valves  c  e,  which  are 
pieroed  to  receive  it ;  but  it  is  not  attached,  out  moves  freely  through  them.  The  rod  K,  moved  by 
the  eccentric,  communicates  motion  to  the  valves  by  means  of  two  stop-nuts,  which  screw  upon  a  threaiJ 
in  tike  rod  for  adjusting  the  cutoff    These  nuts  wiu  readily  be  noticed  at  the  ends  of  the  catches. 

Upon  the  two  valves  e  and  e  are  mounted  catches  h  and  i,  moving  aa  pivots,  and  have  handles  k  Ir. 
*Ibe  catdi  drops  down  upon  the  valve-rod  and  is  held  in  this  position  by  its  own  weight  or  a  spring,  as 
may  be  found  most  suitaUe.  m  is  a  metallic  plate  placed  over  the  centre  of  the  valve  range.  It  has 
its  lower  edge  curved  or  made  flat,  as  may  be  desired.  Its  chord  is  parallel  with  the  rod  K.  This 
plate  is  attached  to  a  spindle  at  right  angles  to  it,  which  passes  through  a  stuffing-box,  where  it  is  at- 
tached to  the  handle  O,  for  raising  and  depressing  it,  thus  attaching  and  detaching  the  catches  h  and  t 
from  the  nuts  on  the  rod  K.  The  valve  (2  lies  upon  its  bed  unattached  to  the  rod,  and  is  only  moved  by 
the  impulse  of  c  and  e  alternately.  Between  these  two  valves  and  d  there  is  a  space  to  be  determined 
bj  the  portion  of  the  stroke  of  the  piston  at  which  the  steam  is  to  be  cut  off 

Operation. — ^The  valves  are  to  be  attached  to  the  rod  by  the  catches  when  the  cutroff  is  to  be  used. 
Hie  eogine  in  the  engraving  is  represented  as  having  just  begun  the  stroke  of  its  ^ton  from  left  to 
T^t^  and  the  valve-rod  from  ri^ht  to  left  Before  the  piston  has  passed  over  one-third  of  its  stroke,  e 
wm  have  covered  the  first  opening,  cutting  off  all  passage  of  steam  from  the  chest  to  the  opening  H  of 
the  cyBnder,  and  will  keep  it  covered  during  the  remainder  of  the  stroke,  during  which,  valve  d  is  kept 
statJonary,  passing  steam  from  the  right  passage  of  the  cylinder  H,  through  the  two  passages  indicated 
bj  the  nnddle  arrow,  and  out  of  G,  until  the  valve  e  impels  it  to  the  left,  and  the  valve  e  is  carried  over 
the  oiher  opening,  and  opening  the  other  exit  passage.  This  completes  the  stroke,  and  the  same  opera^ 
tioDfl  are  repeat^  cootmuously  from  left  to  right  and  right  to  left  When  it  is  desired  to  give  the  en- 
gine lull  steam,  the  lever  O  is  depressed,  by  which  the  catches  are  raised  to  allow  the  three  valves  to 
act  in  concert,  operating  as  a  single  slide  driven  by  a  cam.  The  stroke  can  be  cut  off  and  regulated  by 
the  handle  0.  It  is  only  necessary  to  depress  the  bar-plate  tn,  to  permit  the  poper  catch  to  drop  over 
the  atop  nuts,  and  the  requbed  cut-off  will  be  effected.  The  valves  when  used  for  upright  engines  may 
be  kepi  in  their  places  by  springs  during  the  absence  of  steam  pressure. 

^xpantUm — AUen*i  eiU-of, — ^The  combination  whereby  an  adiustable  cuiroff  is  obtained  for  engines 
QBD^  poppet-valves,  is  represented  by  the  drawings  hereto  attadied,  Figs.  1669, 1570. 

A  18  the  rock-shaft,  B  the  lifting  rods,  and  0  the  exhaust-valve  lifter,  as  usually  arranged  and  worked. 

D  is  the  steam-valve.    E  the  valve  stems.    F  is  a  piece  attached  to  the  valve  stem  by  means  of 

whidi  it  rests  on  the  toe  G.    This  toe  G  is  attached  to  the  shaft  H.    On  the  same  shaft  H  is  the  toe  T 

On  the  lifting  rod  B  is  fastened  the  stud  I,  having  a  centre  on  which  it  is  supported,  and  turns  one 

end  of  the  lever  K;  the  other  end  L  is  connected  with  the  arm  N,  by  the  roa  8.    This  arm  N  is  at> 
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tached  to  the  ebaft  0.  On  the  same  shaft  0  is  attached  the  arm  P,  to  which  arm  is  given  a  recipro- 
eating  motion  coincident  with  that  of  the  piston,  and  taken  from  the  beam  or  any  part  having  the  same 
motion  (suitably  reduced)  as  that  of  the  piston. — On  the  lever  K  is  placed  the  movable  piece  Q,  the 
roller  R  is  attached  to  the  piece  Q,  and  on  the  roller  R  rests  the  toe  T\ 

It  will  be  seen  that  by  the  uptcard  motion  of  the  lifting  rod,  the  end  I  of  the  lever  E  is  raised,  whil« 
by  the  downward  motion  of  the  arm  N  the  other  end  of  the  lever  K  is  lowered.  But  it  will  also  be  per- 
ceived that  the  upward  motion  of  the  end  I  is  at  its  greatest  velocity  at  the  bep^inning  of  the  stroke, 
while  the  arm  N,  which  lowers  tlie  end  L,  has  no  motion  at  the  immediate  beginmng  of  the  stroke ;  by 
reason  of  these  relative  motions,  the  lifting  end  will  have  the  advantage,  and  the  valve  will  therefore 
be  raised  at  the  early  part  of  the  stroke,  but  the  motion  of  the  lifting  end  is  rapidly  diminishing,  while 
that  of  the  lowering  end  is  increasing ;  it  therefore  will  soon  happen  HbsX  the  lowering  end  wiD  lower 
the  valve  more  rapidly  than  it  is  raised  at  the  other  end,  and  thus  the  valve  will  be  restored  to  its  seat 
The  point  of  stroke  at  which  ^e  valve  will  be  restored  to  its  seat,  will  depend  on  the  proportion  of  parts, 
and  with  suitable  ptroportion  parts,  on  the  position  of  the  movable  piece  Q.  If,  in  the  position  repre- 
sented in  the  drawings,  the  valve  is  restored  at  half  stroke,  then  by  moving  the  piece  Q  towards  the 
lifting  end  the  valve  will  be  restored  at  a  later  point,  and  by  moving  it  towards  the  lower  end  the  valve 
will  be  closed  at  an  earlier  pomt — ^Further  descriptions  of  American  engines  will  be  found  under  the 
heads.  Locomotive,  Marine,  Stationabt,  and  Screw  Profeller. 

ENGINES,  Summary  of. — ^The  greater  part  of  this  summary  is  taken  from  the  Engineers'  and 
Alechanics'  Pocket-Book,  by  C.  H.  Haswell,  engineer  in  chief  of  the  U.  S.  Navy. 
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-215  main  deck 
244  0 
265  0 


145  0 


180  0 
174  0 


200  0 


185  0 


192  10 


141  9) 
deck 
deck 

123  0 


215 
126 
105 
179 
180 

142* 
130 


225  0 

156  0 
160  0 


145 
190 
220 
90 
148 
155 


170  0 


14  10 

9 

10 

27 

6 

23 

6 

13 

6 

21 

0 

9 

0 

23 

0 

7 

0 

30 

6 

21 

0 

7 

6 

16 

0 

17 

6 

11 

0 

8 

0 

5 

11 

10 

6 

10 

0 

17* 

0 

32 

6 

19 

8 

26 

0 

23 

3 

9 

6 

10 

0 

24 

0 

28 

0 

8 

0 

23 

0 

9 

6 

6 

6 

20 

0 

16 

0 

20 

6 

12 

9 

11 

2 

25 

0 

25 

0 

80 

0 

9 

6 

15 

6 

17 

0 

10 

6 

9 

10 

12 

0 

26 

4 

7 

4 

11 

6 

10 

2 

21 

0 

21 

0 

22 

0 

6 

6 

17 

0 

ft.  in. 
25  10 
19  0 


20  0 

34  6 

22  6 

86  6 

28  8 

26  1 

19  1 

40  0 


1  4 
15  6 

2  8 
17  6 


11  6 

5  6 

8  9 

2  5 


5 

4 

10 

10 

16 

16 

18 

16 

5 

6 

17 

5 

17 

4 

2 

14 

11 

18 

6 


17 
17 

4 
7 

10 
6 
6 
6 

18 

6 
4 
14 
14 
15 
2 
10 


86  0 

0  I 

6 

0 


14  0 


26 

28 

19 

16 

12 

21 

19 

84 

26 

51 

80  10 

87  0  ! 

85  4 
17  0  ■ 
21  6  ; 

86  0  I 
82  0  I 
17  8  ' 


86  0 


17  6  ! 

11  6 

81  11 

26  0 

S3  0 

21  0 

20  2) 

40  0  I 
37  0  I 

41  0  , 
19  6 
26  6 


28  0 
20  0 
19  1 


25  0 
40  6 
12  8 


16  4  ; 

27  0  t 
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PROPELUKG  MACHINERY. 

VoTB.— la  the  latt  coluixm,  showing  the  description  of  engines,  the  abbreviatkins  S.  L.  signify  Sid$  Lever:  D.  A«  Direct 
JOun;  O.  OeeiUating;  SU  SteepU  ;  D.  C.  Double  Cgimder;  H.  P.  High  PressMre. 


1 

1 

,  Numberof 

Horsepower 
each  engine. 

Diameter  of 
cylinders. 

Stroke. 

Diameter. 

Paddle  wheel*s 
boards. 

Knmbe 

Length. 

No.  per 
minute. 

Kind  of 
oigines. 

in. 

ft  ia 

ft 

ia 

ft  ia     ft  ia 

1 

2 

146 

fa2 

5    9 

20 

24 

6 

8  10  X  2    8 

2 

2 

41 

06} 

8    0 

80 

16 

0 

7    6X14 

S.L. 

3 

2 

80 

81 

8     8 

... 

14 

0 

D.A. 

4 

2 

210 

72 

6  10 

16 

28 

0 

9    0  x's    0 

S.L. 

5 

2 

42 

37 

8    0 

26 

.... 

,, 

screw 

6 

2 

280 

7    0 

16 

80 

0 

S.L. 

7 

2 

118 

56 

5     6 

21 

28 

0 

8    6*X*2    1 

S.L. 

8 

2 

185 

62 

4     6 

... 

23 

0 

5    6X40 

0. 

9 

1 

92 

55 

8    0 

81 

16 

6 

9  10  X  1     2 

St 

10 

2 

244i 

77i 

7    0 

16 

80 

0 

9    6  X  2    8i 

S.L. 

11 

2 

280 

1H 

7    6 

15 

80 

0' 

S.L. 

12 

2 

62 

42 

4    6 

28 

17 

0 

8    0  X*l    9 

S.L. 

13 

2 

158 

65) 

5    8 

22 

26 

8 

8    8X20 

D.A. 

14 

2 

85 

84 

8    0 

28 

15 

0 

8    0X11} 

0. 

16 

2 

154 

64 

5    6 

21 

26 

0 

8    0  X  1  10 

D.A. 

16 

2 

10} 

20 

2    0 

85 

11 

0 

4    6  X  0  11 

17 

2 

217 

78 

.  7     0 

16 

28 

6 

9    6X26 

aL. 

18 

4 

112 

54  l-16tli 

6    0 

18 

26 

0 

9    0X21 

D.O. 

19 

2 

21 

28 

2    0 

85 

10 

4 

4    8X16 

S.L. 

\    20 

2 

140 

61 

5     6 

21 

24 

9 

8    8X21 

aL. 

21 

2 

126 

58 

5    6 

81 

24 

0 

8    0X22 

aii. 

22 

1 

100 

54i 

4    0 

28 

16 

6 

9    0X18 

St 

23 

2 

21 

27i 

2    6 

84 

12 

6 

5    4X12 

aii. 

24 

2 

12 

171  and  29 

1     8 

84 

10 

4 

5    0X10 

D.O. 

;  23 

2 

54 

42 

8    0 

50 

.... 

,, 

screw 

0. 

26 

2 

87i 

85 

8    Oi 

80 

18 

6 

8    6X18 

0. 

27 

2 

260 

50 

9    0 

25 

22 

5 

11    6  X  8    0 

28 

4 

110 

40 

4    6 

25 

21 

9 

8    0X16 

D.C. 

29 

4 

800 

88 

6    0 

m 

... 

screw 

80 

2 

229 

75 

7    0 

16 

28 

6 

aL. 

81 

2 

162 

68 

4    6 

22 

.... 

,, 

screw 

82 

2 

220 

78i 

7    0 

16 

28 

9 

10    0  X  2    6 

aL. 

38 

2 

21 

27i 

2    8 

88 

11 

0 

5    6X18 

aL. 

84 

2 

60 

48i 

8     6 

29 

18 

6 

11     0X1     6 

aL. 

85 

2 

250 

77i 

7     6 

15 

80 

4 

10    0  X  8    0 

aL. 

36 

2 

151 

63 

5    9 

20 

26 

6 

8    0X28 

aL.  1 

87 

1 

88 

49 

4    2 

811 

16 

0 

5    8X12 

St      ' 

38 

2 

225 

74i 

7    0 

15 

29 

0 

10    0  X  8    0 

aL.  • 

89 

2 

46 

89 

8    0 

82 

16 

0 

8    0X14 

0. 

40 

2  ' 

... 

51 

4    0 

27 

, , 

H.P. 

41 

2 

112 

55i 

5    0 

22 

24" 

0 

5    8'x*4    6 

aL. 

42 

2 

160 

66 

5     8 

22 

24 

6 

8    6X27 

D.A. 

43 

2 

182 

60 

5     2 

22 

22 

0 

9    7X29 

aL. 

44 

2 

76 

47 

4    8 

25 

19 

0 

7     6  X  1  10 

0. 

45 

2 

50 

zn 

8    6 

29 

15 

6 

8    0X14 

aL. 

1    46 

2 

820 

91 

6    0 

18 

80 

0 

10    0 

D.A. 

47 

2 

260 

SO 

7    0 

16 

28 

0 

aL. 

48 

2 

266 

80 

7     6 

15 

81 

0 

aL. 

49 

2 

50 

40 

8    4 

82 

17 

6 

9    0X1    4 

D.A. 

60 

2 

185 

61 

5     0 

22 

25 

0 

6     9X20 

St 

61 

2 

208 

78 

6     8  • 

17 

29 

0 

7    9X24 

■  St 

52 

2 

60 

48 

8     6 

80 

18 

5 

7    0X28 

D.A. 

58 

2 

46 

89 

8    0 

83 

16 

6 

9    8X12 

0. 

54 

2 

88 

50 

4     6 

25 

21 

0 

9  10  X  1     8 

St 

55 

4 

400 

72 

6     0 

84 

0 

18    0  X  2    6 

D.O. 

56 

2 

10 

19 

2    0 

40 

9 

8 

8     8  X  0  10 

0. 

57 

2 

53 

40} 

8     6 

29 

17 

0 

8    0X16 

aL. 

58 

2 

51i 

40 

8     6 

80 

17 

6 

9     2X18 

aL. 

59 

2 

142 

62 

5     8 

20 

26 

0 

8     8  X  1  10 

D.A. 

'    60 

2 

163 

67 

5     0 

20 

26 

0 

7  10 

D.A. 

61 

1 

28 

80 

8     0 

32 

14 

0 

aL. 

.     62 
(     63 

2 

16i 

23 

4    0 

45 

10 

0 

D.A. 

2 

140 

60 

6    0 

20 

24 

0 

8     6X2    0 

aL. 
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The  following  are  oousidered  in  England  tlie  most  approved  proportions  for  steam  vessels  :— 

Length  of  keel 1. 

Breaidth  of  beam ^th. 

Depth  of  vessel -j^th. 

Centre  of  paddle  boxes  fths  from  the  stern  end  of  the  keel,  and  §ths  from  the  stem  post 


LOCOMOTIVE  ENGINES.— Table  eontaininff  the  velocity  of  the  pistons,  t/iat  of  tJie  eircumferenet 
pf  the  driving  toheeU  being  taken  as  1. 


Stroke  of 
thePlBtona. 

Diameter!  of  Driving  Wheels. 

in. 

4ft  Oin. 

4ft  6ia 

6ft  Oia 

6ft  6in. 

6ft  Oia 

6ft  6in. 

7a  Oin. 

7ft  6in. 

8ft  Oin. 

20 

0.2652 

0.2393 

0.2122 

0.1929 

0.1768 

0.1632 

0.1616 

0.1414 

0.1326 

19 

0.2619 

0.2278 

0.2016 

0.1832 

0.1679 

ai650 

0.1440 

0.1348 

0.1269 

18 

0.2886 

0.2163 

0.1910 

0.1736 

0.1591 

0.1468 

0.1864 

9.1272 

0.1194 

17 

0.2254 

0.2034 

0.1803 

0.1640 

0.1503 

0.1887 

0.1288 

0.1202 

0.1127 

16 

0.2121 

0.1914 

0.1697 

0.1543 

0.1415 

0.1305 

0.1218 

0.1181 

0.1061 

16 

0.1989 

0.1795 

0.1691 

0.1447 

0.1G26 

0.1224 

0.1187 

0.1060 

0.0994 

14 

0.1866 

0.1675 

0.1485 

0.1860 

0.1237 

0.1141 

0.1061 

0.0990 

0.0928 

13 

0.1724 

0.1555 

0.1379 

0.1254 

0.1149 

0.1061 

0.0986 

0.0919 

0.0862 

12 

0.1591 

0.1436 

0.1273 

0.1167 

0.1061 

0.0979 

0.0909 

0.0848 

0.0796    1 

Application  of  this  table  for  finding  the  tractive  power  of  locomotive  engines. — Multiply  the  sum  of 
the  areas  of  the  two  pistons  oy  the  effective  pressure  of  the  steam  in  pounds,  and  further,  that  product 
by  the  coefficient  in  the  table  (belonging  to  its  driving  wheels  and  stroke  of  the  pistons),  and  tnis  new 
product  will  be  the  tractioo  of  the  engine  in  pounds. 

Ex,  A  locomotive  engine  to  have  5  feet  6  inch  driving  wheels,  cylinders  of  13  inches  diameter  bj 
18  inches  stroke,  and  the  effective  pressure  of  the  steam  to  be  40  lbs.  on  the  square  inch :  what  is  its 
traction  t 

(2  X  182.66)  40  X  0.1786 
1842.39  lbs.  of  traction. 

If  it  be  required  to  know  the  number  of  tons  the  engine  is  able  to  draw  on  a  level,  divide  its  tractioo 
by  the /ric/ton  in  pounds. 

If  the  engine  is  to  go  up  indtnes,  then  add  to  that  friction  tlie  gravity  in  pounds  due  to  a  ton  on  that 
incline,  and  use  this  sum  as  a  divisor  for  the  traction :  the  quotient  will  be  the  number  of  tons  the  engine 
is  capable  to  rise  up  that  incline  with.  In  both  cases  is  the  weight  of  the  engine  and  its  tender  in  the 
quotient  included. 

Explanations. — By  effective  pressure  is  understood  the  pressure  of  the  steam  above  the  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere,  less  the  number  of  pounds  necessary  to  keep  the  engme  by  itself  just  in  motion. 

Friction,  the  power  necessary  to  move  a  mass  along,  which  is  generally  taken  to  be,  on  railways, 
equal  to  10  lbs.  for  every  ton. 

Gravity,  the  power  to  overcome  the  tendency  of  a  moss  or  load  to  descend  an  incline,  being  alvav« 
equal  to  the  quotient  of  the  product  of  the  load,  and  height  of  the  incline,  divided  by  the  length  of  tii« 
incline. 


Therefore  the  above  engine  would  draw 

1842.39 


=  184  tons  on  a  level ; 


10 
and,  on  an  incline,  say  as  1  in  800, 

Friction  =  10  lbs. 
Gravity  =  1  X  2240  =  7.466  lbs. 

800  17.466  lbs.    Consequently, 

1842.89 

^^  ^^^  :=  106.6  tons  up  an  incline  of  1  in  800. 
17*466  ^ 

If  the  weight  of  th«  engine,  with  its  tender,  be  taken  at  18  tons,  it  will  draw  a  net  gross  load  of 

166  ions  on  a  level,  and 

87.6  tons  up  an  incline  of  1  in  800. 
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Tablb  showing  the  Speed  of  an  Engine^  when  the  time  of  performing  a 

i,  1,  or  1  Mile,  is  given. 

Spefdper 
hour. 

Time  of 

Time  or 

Time  of 

Speed  per 

Time  of 

Time  of 

Time  of       i 

performing 

performing 

perfoiming 

performing 

perfonnlng 

performing 

^mUe. 

imile. 

IrnUe. 

* 

imile. 

imile. 

1  mile.        \ 

Mike. 

min.     aec 

min.     sec 

min.    sec 

Miles. 

min.    sec 

min.     sec 

min.     sec        ! 

6 

8       0 

6       0 

12       0 

68 

0    17. 

0     34. 

1       7.9         1 

6 

2     80. 

6       0 

10       0 

64 

0    16.7 

0     33.3 

1       6.6 

7 

2       8.6 

4     17.2 

8     84.3 

66 

0    16.4 

0     82.7 

1       6.4 

8 

1     62.6 

8    46. 

7     30. 

66 

0    16.1 

0     82.1 

1       4.8 

9 

1     40. 

8     20. 

6    40. 

67 

0    16.8 

0     81.6 

1       3.1 

10 

1     80. 

3       0 

6       0 

68 

0     16.6 

0     81. 

1       2. 

11 

1     21.8 

2    48.6 

6     27.3 

69 

0    16.2 

0     80.6 

1       1. 

12 

1     16. 

2    80. 

6      0 

60 

0    16. 

0     80. 

1       0 

18 

1      9.2 

2     18.4 

4    37. 

61 

0     14.7 

0     29.6 

0    69. 

14 

1       4.8 

2      8.6 

4    17.1 

62 

0     14.6 

0    29. 

0    68. 

16 

1       0 

2      0 

4      0 

63 

0    14.3 

0    28.6 

0    57. 

16 

0    66.2 

1     62.4 

3    46. 

64 

0    14.1 

0    28.1 

0     66.2 

17 

0    62.9 

1    46. 

3    31.8 

65 

0    18.8 

0    27.7 

0     66.4 

18 

0    60. 

1    40. 

3     20. 

66 

0    18.6 

0    27.2 

0    64.6 

19 

0    47.4 

1     34.8 

3      9.5 

67 

0    18.4 

0    26.9 

0     68.7 

20 

0    46. 

1     30. 

3      0 

68 

0    18.2 

0    26.6 

0     62.9 

21 

0    42.8 

1     26.6 

2    51.4 

69 

0    13. 

0    26.1 

0     62.2 

22 

0    40.9 

1     21.8 

2    48.6 

70 

0    12.8 

0    26.7 

0     61.4 

28 

0    89.1 

1     1&2 

2    36.5 

71 

0    12.7 

0    26.8 

0    60.7 

24 

0    87.6 

1     16. 

2    30. 

72 

0    12.6 

0    26. 

0    60. 

25 

0    86. 

1     12. 

2     24. 

73 

0     12.3 

0    24.6 

0    49.3 

26 

0    34.6 

1      9.2 

2     18.4 

74 

0     12.1 

0    24.8 

0    48.6 

27 

0    83.3 

1      6.6 

2     13.8 

75 

0    12. 

0    24. 

0    48. 

23 

0    82.1 

1      4.8 

2       8.6 

76 

0    11.8 

0    28.7 

0    47.3 

29 

0    81.1 

1      2.1 

2      4.1 

77 

0     11.7 

0    23.4 

0    46.7 

30 

0    80. 

1      0 

2       0 

78 

0    11.6 

0    28.1 

0    46.1 

81 

*0    29. 

0    68. 

1     66.1 

79 

0     11.4 

0     22.8 

0    46.6 

82 

0    28.1 

0    66.2 

1     62.5 

80 

0    iiie 

0     22.6 

0    45. 

88 

0    27.8 

0    64.6 

1     49.1 

81 

0    11.1 

0     22.2 

0    44.4 

84 

0    26.6 

0    63. 

1     46. 

82 

0     10.8 

0     21.9 

0    48.9 

86 

0    25.7 

0    61.4 

1     48. 

83 

0    10.8 

0    21.7 

0    43.4 

86 

0    26. 

0    60. 

1     40. 

84 

0    10.7 

0    21.6 

0    43. 

87 

0    24.8 

0    48.6 

1     37.3 

85 

0     10.6 

0    21.2 

0    42.3 

88 

0    28.7 

0    47.4 

1     34.3 

86 

0     10.6 

0    20.9 

0    41.9 

89 

0    23. 

0    46.1 

1     82.8 

87 

0     10.3 

0    20.7 

0    41.4 

40 

0    22.6 

0    45.0 

1     30. 

88 

0    10.2 

0    20.4 

0    40.9 

41 

0    21.9 

0    43.9 

1     27.8 

89 

0     10.1 

0    20.2 

0    40.4 

42 

0     21.4 

0    42.8 

1     25.7 

90 

0     10. 

0    20. 

0    40. 

43 

0    20.9 

0    41.9 

1    28.7 

91 

0      9.9 

0    19.7 

0     89J> 

44 

0    20.4 

0    40.9 

1     21.8 

92 

0      9.8 

0     19.6 

0     39.1 

45 

0    20.0 

0    40. 

1     20. 

93 

0      9.7 

0     19.8 

0    38.7 

46 

0     19.6 

0    39.1 

1     16.6 

94 

0      9.6 

0    19.1 

0    88.8 

47 

0     19.1 

0    38.8 

1     16.6 

96 

0      9.5 

0    18.9 

0    37.9 

48 

0     18.7 

0    87.5 

1     16. 

96 

0      9.4 

0     18.7 

0    37.6 

49 

0    18.3 

0    86.7 

1     13.4 

97 

0      9.3 

0     1&6 

0    87.1 

60 

0     18. 

0    86. 

1     12. 

98 

0       9.2 

0     18.4 

0    86.7 

61 

0     17.6 

0    86.3 

1     10.6 

99 

0      9.1 

0   ia2 

0    86.4 

62 

0    17.3 

0    34.6 

1       9.2 

100 

0      9. 

0    18. 

0    36. 

NoTKv— If  the  dlitaDoe  of  a  Joimiey,  and  the  time  it  was  performed  tn,  be  giren,  and  the  speed  per  hour  be  required, 
AiTlde  t^  ttane  elapeed  by  the  distaiioe,  and  look  in  the  table  for  the  nearest  speed  belonging  to  that  quotient 
F-rmmflt,    A  dlstanoe  of  31  miles  was  performed  in  57  minutes;  it  is  required  to  know  the  aTe|Bge  speed  per  hour. 


Hie  I 


57 
31 


=  1  minute  50.3  seconds. 


t  speed  in  the  table  to  that  time  is  33  miles. 

Table  showing  the  Oircumference%  of  different  Driving  WheeU, 


Diam.  of  Wheel. 

Length  of  Circumference. 

Diameter  of  Wheel. 

1 

A.   in. 

foot 

ft.    in. 

foet 

4    0 

12-566 

6     6 

20*419 

4    6 

13-927 

7     0 

21-990 

6    0 

15-707 

7     6 

23-561 

6     6 

17-278 

8    0 

26182 

e    0 

18-849 
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Table  showing  the  Nwnher  of  Revolutions  of  the  Driving  Wheels,  or  strokes  of  the  Piston^  per  fntnulf 
while  the  Engine  is  performing  a  known  number  of  miles  per  hour. 


No.  of 

reyoluUoDS 

or  strokes 

permin. 


No.  of 
revolntiooB 
or  strokes 
permin. 


No.  of 
revolutions 
or  strokes 

permin. 


No.  of 

reyolutions 

or  strokes 

permin. 


No.  of 
revoluticHis 
or  strokes 
pernUn. 


No.  of 
revolutioiMi 
or  strokes 
permin. 


No.  of 

reTolntioDS 

<Mr  strokes 

permin. 


Naof 

rerolationa 

or  strokes 

permin. 


No.  of 

reroliitioos 

or  strokes 

permin. 


If 


36-08 
70H)6 
10609 
140-12 
17515 
210-18 
245-21 
280-24 
316-27 
850-80 
885-88 
420-36 
455-39 
490-42 
525-46 
660-48 
595-61 
630-64 
665-67 
700-60 


81-59 
68-17 
94-76 
126-36 
157-96 
189-54 
221-18 
252-72 
284-80 
815-90 
847-49 
879-08 
416-67 
442-19 
478-86 
605-50 
686-89 
668-60 
600-19 
631-78 


28-03 
66-06 
84-09 
112-12 
140-20 
168-18 
196-21 
224-24 
262-27 
280-80 
808-88 
886-86 
864-89 
892-42 
420-50 
448-48 
477-01 
604*61 
682-57 
660-68 


25-47 
60-95 
76-42 
101-70 
127-87 
152-86 
177-29 
208-76 
229-28 
254-76 
280-17 
806-64 
88111 
866-58 
872-05 
407-60 
482-99 
468-66 
488-98 
609-60 


28-34 
46-68 
70-02 
98-36 
116-70 
140K)4 
168-88 
186-72 
21006 
233-40 
256-74 
28008 
808-42 
826-76 
860-10 
878-44 
896-78 
420-12 
448-46 
466-80 


21-65 
4810 
64-65 
86-20 
107-75 
129-80 
150-85 
172-40 
198-96 
216-60 
287-06 
258-60 
280-16 
801-70 
828-26 
844-80 
866-86 
887-90 
409^45 
481-00 


20 
40 
60 
80 
100 
120 
140 
160 
180 
200 
220 
240 
260 
280 
800 
820 
840 
860 
880 
400 


18-67 

87-84 

66-01 

74-68 

98.36 

11202 

180-69 

149*86 

16808 

186-70 

206-87 

224-04 

242-71 

261-38 

280O6 

298-72 

817-89 

88606 

864*78 

878*40 


17-6 

850 

62-5 

750 

87-6 

105O 

122-5 

140O 

167-6 

1760 

192-5 

210O 

227-6 

2450 

262-5 

280O 

297-6 

8160 

882-6 . 

860O 


6 

10 
16 
20 
26 
80 
85 
40 
45 
60 
66 
60 
66 
70 
76 
80 
86 
90 
96 
100 


I^OTE. — To  find  the  velocity  the  piston  is  travelling  at  in  feet,  per  minute,  multiply  the  number  d 
revohitions  of  its  driving  wheels,  in  the  table,  by  twice  the  length  of  its  stroke  in  feet 

£x.  What  is  the  speed  of  the  piston  of  an  engine  with  6-feet  driving  wheels  and  16-indi  stroke,  wheo 
going  at  the  rate  of  60  miles  an  hour  t 
By  means  of  the  table : 

233-4  revolutions  X  ^2  4--)=  688-6  feet  per  minute. 

The  number  of  revolutions  of  driving  wheels  is  inversely  as  their  diameters,  and  in  direct  propariioo 
to  the  number  of  miles  performed. 

JSx.  How  many  revolutions  have  the  drivins^  wheels  of  an  engine  to  make  when  it  is  going  at  96 

miles  an  hour,  their  diameter  being  9  feet  6  inches ! 

According  to  the  table,  a  4-feet  wheel  would  have  to  make  665-57  revolutions ;  therefore 

9-6:4::  66557  :  4  X  666-67  ,    . 

^ —  =  280  revolutions. 

The  driving  wheels  of  an  engine  make  8503  revolutions  when  going  at  the  rate  of  6  miles  in  hjm 
how  many  will  they  make  when  going  at  9  miles ! 


6:9::  85-08  :  9  X  8608 


6 


=  6806  revolutions. 


Table  of  the  Arens  of  Cglinders,from  9  to  15  inches  diameter. 


Diameter  of 
Cylinder. 

AroaofQjrlinder. 

Diameter  ot 
Qrlinder. 

AreaofQrBnder. 

Inches. 

9 

10 

11 

IH 

12 

Square  Inches. 
63-68 
78-6 
86-56 
9501 
103-84 
11807 

Inches. 
12i 
18 
18^ 
14 
14i 
16 

Square  Inches. 
122-65 
182-66 
14802 
168-96 
166-04 
176-62 
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Tails  eonJUdning  the  Speed  of  a  Locomotive  JSngine,  in  feet  per  minute^  when  the  rate  it  is  going  at  in 

mile*  per  hour  f>  given. 


MOet 

Velocity 

Miles 

Velocity 

Miles 

Velocity 

MUes 

VelocUy 

perfenned 

iBfoet 

perfimned 

in  fret 

performed 

in  feet 

performed 

infeec 

par  hour. 

permiinitB. 

perbour. 

per  minute. 

per  hour. 

per  minute. 

per  hour. 

per  minute. 

2 

176 

28 

2864 

54 

4752 

80 

7040 

4 

852 

80 

2640 

56 

4928 

82 

7216 

6 

528 

82 

2816 

58 

6104 

84 

7892 

8 

704 

84 

2992 

60 

5280 

86 

7568 

10 

880 

86 

8168 

62 

5456 

88 

7744 

12 

1056 

88 

8844 

64 

5682 

90 

7920 

14 

1282 

40 

8520 

66 

5808 

92 

8096 

U 

1408 

42 

8696 

68 

6984 

94 

8272 

18 

1584 

44 

8872 

70 

6160 

96 

8448 

20 

1760 

46 

4048 

72 

6886 

98 

8624 

22 

1986 

48 

4224 

74 

6512 

100 

8800 

24 

2112 

50 

4400 

76 

6688 

26 

2288 

52 

4576 

78 

6864 

AppUcatiao  of  this  table  for  finding  the  Msrful  effect  oi  an  engine. 

Rule.— Multiply  the  resistance  of  the  weight  or  friction  of  the  train  in  pounds,  by  the  speed  of  the 
eogioe  in  feet  per  minute,  and  divide  the  product  by  88000. 

Ex.  An  engine  to  which  are  attached  6  carriages,  weighing  altogether  24  tons,  going  at  the  rate  oi 
50  mfles  an  hour,  what  is  its  useful  effect? 

(10  X  24)  X  4400 


88000 


=s  82  horses*  power. 


MARINE   ENGINES. ^WITH   SIDE   WHEELS. 

CoKSEssiNG.— For  550  square  feet  of  immersed  section,  with  a  displacement  of  2800  tons. 

^finders.    Two,  each  of  215  cubic  feet  in  capacity. 

(Arndtmera.    75  cubic  feet  in  each.    Air-pumps,  50  cubic  feet  in  each. 

Fores  Pumps,    *l\  inches  diameter  by  46  inches  stroke. 

Wider  Wheels,  28  feet  in  diameter  by  11  feet  in  width,  21  arms  in  each ;  buckets,  (divided  both  io 
depth  and  length,)  14  and  16  inches. 

ahafts,  ^wrought-iron,)    Diameters  of  journals,  17X18|-,  and  12X15  inches. 

Botlers,  6000  square  feet  of  fire  and  flue  surface ;  flues  40  feet  in  length,  including  steam  chimney. 
Orates,  260  square  feet    Steam  Room,  1770  cubic  feet 

Pressure.  Average,  10  lbs.  per  square  inch,  cut  off  at  ^  of  the  stroke  of  the  piston :  attainable,  20  lbs 

RecohttUm^  IVom  12  to  18}  per  minute.    Dip  of  WhesL  5  feet  at  load-line. 

CoMumption  of  Fuel.    85  to  40  tons  of  bitummous  coal  per  day. 

Weights,  Engines,  boilers,  water  wheels,  water  in  boilers,  coal  bunkers,  engineers*  stores,  tools,  Ac, 
Ac,  490  tons  of  2240  lbs.,  vix.:— 


EMnes 211  tons. 

BouerB  and  smoke  pipe 120     " 

Waterin  bmlers 82 


Waterwheels '. 47  tons. 

Engineer's  stores,  tools,  <fec. 7     ** 

Coal  bunkers 28     " 


HuU,    Launching  weighty  1280  tons. 

CosmixsiKG. — For  200  square  feet  of  immersed  section,  with  a  displacement  of  650  tons.  Length, 
162-5  feet  between  perpendiculars ;  27  feet  beam ;  and  12  feet  depth  of  hold.    Load-line,  8*25  Mot 

Cglinders,    Two,  eadi  of  56*5  cubic  feet  in  capacity. 

Pressure,    16  lbs.  per  square  inch,  cut  off  at  j  the  stroke. 

Resolutions,    22  per  minute. 

Water  Wheels,  21  feet  in  diameter  by  7*6  feet  face,  with  16  arms.    Dip,  2*5  feet 

Buckets,    16  and  10  inches  in  depth. 

Boilers,  1900  square  feet  of  wre  and  flue  surface.  Grates,  84  square  feet  Steam  Room.  480 
oibicfeet 

Fwdf  (natural  draught)  At  19  revolutions,  1750  lbs.  of  anthracite  ooal  per  hour. 

Weights. 


Ekigines  and  frames 196,000  lbs. 

BMlere  and  Chimney. 68,000 

Coal  hunkers 16,000 


Water  in  boilers 50,000  Iba. 

Tools  and  stores,  (&c 4,500   "* 

884,500  lbs. 


O^wt-iron 

Wrou^triron . 


Weighs  of  metals  in  engines,  (unfinished) 

100,500  lbs.   I   Composition 11,800  Ibii 

, 82,000   «     I   Copper 6,700   « 

Hull.    Wrought-iron,  weighmg  507,887  Iba 
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'*  Gbkat  Western.**    Condensing. — For  2872  tons  displacement,  (load-line,)  with  an  area  of  immerseu 
section  of  480  square  feet    Length  between  perpendiculars,  212  feet;  beam,  85  feetiiiKheg 
depth  of  hold,  28  feet  2  inches ;  draught  of  water,  17  feet 
Cylinders.  73-|  inches  in  diameter  by  7  feet  stroke  of  piston.    PrtMtwre,  8^  lbs.  per  square  iodi 
Revoluiums.   12-^  per  minute. 

Water  Wheels.  28  feet  in  diameter  by  10  feet  face.    Buckets.  20  and  10  inches  in  depth. 
Tonnage.  Vessel,  1840  tons.    Engine  room,  641*5,  or  one-half  of  the  whole. 
Weights.  Engines,  800  tons.    Boflers,  100.    Water  in  boilers,  80.    Total,  480. 
Centre  to  centre  of  engines,  18  feet 

H.  M.  Retribution."    CoNDRcsiNa — ^For  1641  tons  burden,  with  600  square  feet  of  immersed  sectioa 
Length  between  perpendiculars,  220  feet ;  beam  40  feet  6  inches ;  depUi  of  hold,  26  feet  4  iodiesi 
Cylinders.    Four,  of  72  inches  in  diameter  by  8  feet  stroke  of  piston,  (direct  action.) 
Water  Wheels.  83  feet  in  diameter  by  1 8  feet  in  width.    Bevdutions.  1 6  per  minute.    JMp  cf  buekett, 
7  feet;  depth,  80  inches. 

Bailers,    Four,  containing  8418  souare  feet  of  fire  and  flue  surface,  2272  cubic  feet  of  steam  room, 
and  704  cubic  feet  in  furnaces,  over  tue  grate-bars. 
Length  of  engine-room,  75  feet 

SCREW  PROPELLER,  (SRICSBON.) 

Condensing. — For  888  square  feet  of  immersed  section,  with  a  displacement  of  1046  tons. 

Length,  156*5  feet  between  perpendiculars;  beam,  80*5  feet;  hold,  21*5  feet;  tonnage,  673'^. 

Cylinders.  Two,  each  of  54  cubic  feet  in  capacity.  Pressure,  25  lbs.  per  square  indi,  cut  off  at  \ 
of  the  stroke. 

Propeller.  120  square  feet  of  surface.  Pitch,  85  feet  Diameter.  14  feet  Revolutions.  86  per 
minute.  • 

Shafts^  {wrought-iron.)  Diameter  of  ioumaU,  12  X  16  inches. 

BoUers.  2500  square  feet  of  fire  and' flue  surface.  Flues,  50  feet  in  length.  Orates.  184  square  ieet 
Steam  Room.  1150  cubic  feet 

Fuel.  1  ton  of  anthracite  coal  per  hour,  (blast.) 

Weights. 

Engines 92  tons.   I    Water  in  boilers 84  tons. 

BoSers 17    "      |    Coal  bunkers 6    « 

Hull.  Launching  weight,  418  tons.  Bails.  Area  in  square  feet,  11,762.  Surface  of  sails  in  propor- 
tion to  immersed  section,  84*92  square  feet  to  1. 

RIVER  ENGINES. WITH  SIDE  WHEELS. 

**  Niagara."    Condensing.— For  128  square  feet  of  immersed  sectioa.    Length  of  vessel,  265  feet ;  beam, 
28  feet  6  inches ;  depth  of  hold,  9  feet  8  inches ;  draught,  (loaded,)  4  feet  9  inches. 
Cylinder.  216  cubic  feet  in  capacity.     Condenser,  88  cubic  feet    Air-pump.  88*5  cubic  feet 
Force-pumps,  h\  inches  diameter  by  4^  feet  stroke. 

Pressure,  40  to  45  lbs.  per  square  inch,  cut  off  at  half  the  stroke  of  the  piston.  Revoluiums.  24  per 
minute. 

Water  WJieels.  80  feet  in  diameter  by  11  feet  fiice.    Arms.  24  in  each  flange.    Buckets,  Two,  of  15 
inches  deep.    Bip,  (at  load-line.)  80  indies. 
ShaftSf  {wrought-iron.)  Journal,  14  inches. 

Boilers.  Two,  of  27  feet  in  length  by  10  feet  front    Shell.  8  feet  6  inches  in  diameter.    Fire  and 
Flue  Surface.  8000  square  feet     Orates.  108  square  feet    Steam  Room,  1200  cubic  feet 
Fuel,  8200  lbs.  of  anthracite  coal  p6r  hour,  (maximum.) 
Blowers.  Two,  of  9  feet  in  diameter.    Fans.  Ten,  of  24  inches  by  B  feet  face. 
Blowing-engines.  Two,  of  10  inches  diameter  of  cylinder  by  12  mches  stroke.    Revolutions.  150  per 
minute. 

Weights.  x 

Engines 18(l}.000  lbs. 

BoUeni 65,(?00    « 

Wood,  in  engines  and  wheels ,    29,00*P    " 

Water  in  boilers 76,00(^   " 

Total 856,000  rt^ 

•South  America."    Condensing.— For  182  square  feet  of  immersed  section,    Ld^ngth  of  Tessel,  250 
feet;  beam,  27  feet;  depth  of  hold,  9  feet;  draughty  (loaded,)  5  feet 

Cylinder.  175  cubic  feet  in  capacity.    Air-jmmp.  88*5  cubic  feet 

Condenser,  72  cubic  feet    Force-pumps.  5  inches  diameter  by  4  feet  stroke. 

Pressure.  85  to  40  lbs.  per  square  incn,  cnt  off  at  half  the  stroke  of  the  piston. 

Revolutions.  28*5  to  28  per  minute. 

Water  Wheels.  29  feet  m  diameter  by  11  feet  fece.  Anns.  24  in  number.  Bucket]^  Tw)  diviaooa, 
And  80  inches  deep.    i>t/>.  Cat  load4ine!)  80  inches. 

Shafts,  (ufrought4ron.)    Diameter  of  journal,  18  inches.  „ 

BoUers.  Two,  27  feet  in  length  by  9*5  in  width.  Fire  and  Flue  Surface.  8000  squa  ^  ^^  ^^ 
6  feet  in  diameter.     Orates.  100  square  feet    Steam  Room.  1000  cubic  feet 
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Contumptum  of  fuel,  8000  lbs.  of  anthracite  coal  per  hour,  (maximum.^ 

Bhioeri.  Four,  4  feet  diameter  by  26  inches  face.    4  arms.    Faft9.  18  mches  deep.    Hevolutions.  TS 
per  minute. 
Blowing-en^nei,  Cylinder,  8  inches  in  diameter  by  12  inches  stroke. 
Weight  of  boilers,  62,000  Iba. 
The  above  engines  and  boilers  were  designed  and  constructed  at  the  Phoenix  Foundry,  New  York. 

CoirDENsnfo. — For  160  square  feet  of  immersed  section.  Length  of  vessel,  885  feet;  beam,  85  feet, 
depth  of  hold,  11  feet  6  inches. 

Cylinder,  818  cubic  feet  in  capacity.    Air-pump,  54  cubic  feet 

Pretsure.  88  lbs.  per  square  inch.    Revolutions,  22  per  minute. 

Water  Wheeli.  84  feet  in  diameter  by  10  feet  8  inch^s  £Ace.    Bttekett.  80  inches  deep. 

Boilera.  Shell.  9^  feet  in  diameter.  Surface,  8660  square  feet  Steam  Room,  16*70  cubic  feet 
Gratei,  145  squarQ  feet 

BUnoing-enginee,  Two  eylinders,  of  14  inches  diameter  by  14  inches  stroke.  Two  bUmer9,  10  feet 
in  diameter  by  2  feet  in  width.    Ten /an«  in  each,  of  26  inches  in  depth.    HevoluiioM,  100  per  minute. 

Fuel  3000  Ibe.  of  anthracite  coal  per  hour. 

Kax-CoNDKNscTG.  For  800  square  feet  of  immersed  section.  Vessel  260  feet  in  length,  88  feet  beam. 
and  8  feet  draught  when  loaded. 

Cylvidere.  Two,  each  80  inches  in  diameter  by  10  feet  stroke  of  piston,  (9S'8  cubic  feet.)  Force 
IwuiDiL  6}  inches  in  diameter  by  25  inches  stroke. 

Water  vsheele,  83  feet  in  diameter  bv  15  feet  in  width,  19  arms  in  each.  Buckets,  86  inches  deep. 
Skafli,  (cast-iron.)    Diameter  of  joumafs,  16  and  14  inches. 

Connecting-rod,  85  feet  in  length.    Piston-rod  Diameter,  6  inches. 

Steam  valves,  50  square  inches  each.    Exhcnut  valves.  68  square  inches. 

Boilers,  Five,  of  42  inches  in  diameter  b^  84  feet  in  length,  with  two  return  flues  in  each,  16  inches 
iu  diameter,  having  2278  square  feet  of  heatmg  surface,     (h'otes,  84  square  feet 

Boiler  plates.    Shells,  ^  of  an  inch  in  thickness.    Flues,  Full  ^  of  an  inch. 

Pressure,  75  to  100  lbs.  per  square  inch,  cut  off  at  |  the  stroke  of  the  piston. 

Revolutions,  16  to  21  per  minute.    Dip  of  wheel,  5  feet  when  loaded. 

Consumption  of  fuel,  2'8  cords  vellow  pine  per  hour. 

Weights.  Engines,  160  tons ;  boilers,  9000  lbs. 

IToK-CoNDXNsixG. — Pressure  of  steam,  100  lbs.  per  square  inch,  cut  off  at  ^  stroke.    Revolutions,  22  pei 
minute. 
Cylinders,  42^  cubic  feet    Boilers.  1898  square  feet  of  fire  and  flue  surface. 
Water  wheels,  22|  feet  in  diameter  by  10  feet  4  inches  fiice,  with  18  inches  depth  of  bucket 
Smoke  pipe,  42  inches  in  diameter  X  45  feet  high.    Area  of  flues,  1600  square  inches. 
Fud,  86  cords  western  wood  in  12  hours. 

FwnMLee,  17  feet  in  width  by  42  m  length,  and  17  inches  in  height     Chrates.  68  square  feet 
Note. — 32*75  square  feet  of  fire  and  flue  surface  is  the  proportion  for  each  cubic  foot  in  the  cylinders 

It  the  above  given  revolutions. 

STEAM  VESSELS. MARINE. 

"OacAT  BBiTAnv."— Displacement  at  16  feet  draught,  8000  tons.    Length  of  keel,  289  feet;  beam,  51 
feet ;  depth  of  hold,  82  feet  6  inches. 
Plates,  i.  1|,  f ,  and  f  thick. 

Frames.  18  and  24  in.  apart    |  thick,  by  8*5  X  6  inches ;  by  2*5  X  6  inches,  and  by  8  X  4  inches,  J.. 
Weight  of  Sull,  {in  iron.)  1040  tons. 

"HiCBiGAN.** — Displacement  at  8  feet  8  inches  draught,  658  tons.    Length  between  perpendiculars,  162 
feet  6  mches;  beam,  27  feet;  depth  of  hold,  13  feet 
Plates,  |,i  I,  VV.  *.  and  ^  thick. 

Frames,  2  feet  apart.    ^  and  f  thick,  by  4  X  4'5  inches,  J, ;  and  |  and  },  by  4  X  2*25  inches,  L* 
Deck  beams,  |,  by  4*5  X  7  inches,  J,. 

Weight  of  Hull,  including  bulwarks  and  berth  deck,  507,887  lbs. 

*SifS3rcEa." — Displacement  at  9  feet  8  inches,  440  tons.    Length  between  perpendiculars,  143  feat 
beam,  (average,)  20  feet  3  mches ;  depth  of  hold,  11  feet  6  inches. 

Plates,  },  f^,  and  ^  of  an  inch. 

l^wnes,  20  inches  apart    f  thick,  by  2*5  X  45  inches,  L- 

Deck  beams,  f ,  by  2*87  X  5*5  inches,  L. 


Weights. 


PUtin    125,922  lbs. 

Bulk-heads  11,663   " 

Keelson 8,098   « 

Deck  beams 84,463   « 

Frames 44,661   « 


Knees 18,845  lbs. 

Rivets 18,005    " 

Stanchions 2,997    « 

Sundries 20,918    " 

Total 275,567  lbs. 


Coal  lk>AT,  (very  full  built)    Length  between  perpendiculars,  80  feet ;  beam,  14  feet ;  depth  of  hold, 

7fe€t 
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Plates,  Nos.  8  and  4,  wire  gage. 

Framet,  18  inches  apart,  and  f  thick  by  8  inches  wide,  |. 

Deck  and  beams  of  wood. 

Weight  ofHtUl,  42,800  Ibe. 

Sugar  Mill.    For  expressing  20,000  lbs.  of  cane  juice  per  day.— Nox-€k>NDEX8iNO  Ewkjc 

Cylinder,  15  inches  in  diameter  bj  4  feet  stroke. 

Pretntre,  50  lbs.  per  square  inch,  cut  off  at  ^  the  stroke  of  the  piston. 

devolutions.  86  per  minute. 

Boiler.  One  of  62  inches  in  diameter  by  8C  feet  in  length,  with  two  18  inch  return  flues.  Grates.  81 
square  feet 

Jiolls.  Two  sets  of  three  each,  of  24  inches  in  diameter  by  5  feet  in  length;  geered  2^  to  86  of  engine^ 
giving  a  speed  of  periphery  of  15^  feet  per  minute. 

Fly-wheel,  18  feet  in  diameter;  weight,  5  tons. 

Tlus  arrangement  of  a  second  set  of  rolls  is  a  late  improvement ;  its  object^  that  of  expressing  tb« 
cane  a  second  tima    An  increase  of  80  per  cent  is  effected  by  it 

For  a  crop  of  8000  boxes  of  sugar  of  600  lbs.  each. 

A  non-condensing  engine,  with  a  evlinder  of  11  inches  in  diameter  by  4  feet  stroke,  making  48  revo- 
lutions, with  a  pressure  of  steam  60  lbs.  per  square  inch,  driving  one  set  of  rolls,  24  inches  by  4  feet,  it 
a  BDeed  of  periphery  of  86  feet  per  minute. 

boiler.  52  inches  bv  24  feet,  with  two  16  inch  return  flues.     Orate  surface.  25  square  feet 

Fly'whed.  16  feet  diameter ;  weight,  4  tons. 

Saw-icill. — NoN-Ck>NDEN8iNa  Enoink.    Two  vertical  saws  of  34  inches  stroke.    Lathes,  iic 
Cylinder.  10  inches  in  diameter  by  4  feet  stroke. 

Pressure.  90  to  100  lb&  per  square  inch,  full  stroke.    Revolutions.  85  per  minute. 
Boilers.  Three,  {ilain  cylmdrioil,  80  inches  in  diameter  by  20  feet  in  kogth. 
Note. — ^This  engine  has  cut,  of  yellow  pine,  80  feet  by  18  inches  in  one  minute. 

JonoN  Factoet.    Condexsing  Engine. — Driving  18,000  spindles,  (mules  and  throstles,)  with  256  looms 
for  I  doth  Na  80. 
Cylinders.  Two,  22  inches  in  diameter  by  8  feet  stroke  of  piston. 
Pressure,  16  to  45  lbs.  per  square  inch,  cut  off  at  \  of  the  stroke. 
Bevolutions.  50  per  minute. 

Condensing  Engine,  (British.)  Driving  22,060  hand-mule  spindles,  with  preparation,  260  looms,  tad 
common  sizing. 

JPn^'fi*.— Cylinder,  87  J  inches  diameter  by  7  feet  stroke ;  indicated  pressure  (average)  16*78  lbs.  per 
square  inch ,  revolutions,  17  per  minute. 

Friction  of  engine  and  shafting,  indicated  4*75  lbs.  per  square  inch  of  piston. 

Total  power  =:  1.    Available,  deducting  friction  =  *717.    Estimated  power  of  engine,  184  horset. 

Notes. — Each  indicated  horse  power  will  drive 

805  hand-mule  spindles,  with  preparation, 
or  280  self-acting        '*  ** 

or  104  throstle  "  ** 

'or  10^  looms  with  conmion  sizing. 

Including  preparation : 

1  throstle  spindle  =s  8  hand-mule,  or  2\  self-acting  spindles. 
1  self-acting  spindle  ss  1 1  hand-mule  spindles. 
Exclusive  of  preparation,  taking  only  the  spindle : 

1  throstle  spindle  =  8^  hand-mule,  or  2|  self-acting  spindles. 
1  self-acting  spindle  =  If  hand-mule  spmdles. 
The  throstles  are  the  common,  spinning  34  twist  for  power-loom  weaving :  the  spindles  revolve  4000 
i>er  minute.    Tlie  self-acting^  mules  are,  one  half  spinning  36's  weft,  spindles  revolving  4800 ;  the  other 
half  spinning  86's  twist,  spmdles  revolving  5200.    The  hand-mules  spinning  about  equal  quantities  of 
86*s  weft  and  twist    Weft  spindles  4700,  and  twist  spindles  5000  revolutions  per  minute. 

Average  breadth  of  looms  87  indies,  (weaving  87  mch  doth,)  making  128  picks  per  mmute.  AU 
common  calicoes  about  60  reed,  Stockport  count,  and  68  picks  to  the  inch. 

No  power  consumed  by  the  sizing.  When  the  yam  is  dressed  instead  of  sized,  ode-horse  power  can- 
not dnve  so  many  looms,  as  the  dressing  machine  will  absorb  from  l-6th  to  l-7th  of  the  power 

Cotton  Press.    Non-Condensing  Engine. — ^For  1000  bales  in  12  hours 

Cylinder.  14  indies  in  diameter  by  4  feet  stroke. 

Pressure.  40  lbs.  per  square  inch,  at  full  stroke.    Revolutions,  60  per  minute. 

Boilers.  Three,  plain  cylindrical  without  flues,  80  inches  in  diameter  by  26  feet  in  length.  Orates^ 
82  square  feet 

Presses,  Four,  geered  6  to  1,  with  two  screws  each  of  7^  inches  in  diameter  by  1|  inch  pitch. 

Shafty  (wrought-iron.)  Journal,  8^  inches. 

Fly-wheel.  16  feet  in  diameter;  weight,  4  tons. 

Blowlng  or  Blast  Engine. — Dimensions  of  a  furnace,  engines,  &c    At  Lonakooing,  (Md.)    • 
FumoM.  Diameter  at  the  boshes  14  feet,  which  fell  in  6*38  inches  in  every  foot  rise. 
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Mnffine,  {Ii<m«mdetmHg,)  Diameter  of  cylinder  18  inches,  length  of  stroke  8  feet.  Hevolutions*  IS 
pff  minute,  with  a  pressure  of  50  lbs.  per  sauare  inch. 

Boilers,    Five,  each  24  feet  in  lengtn,  ana  86  inches  in  diameter. 

Bl4Ui  qflinden,  5  feet  diameter  and  8  feet  stroke. 

At  a  pressure  of  from  3  to  2^  Ibe.  per  square  inch,  the  quantity  of  blast  is  3770  cubic  feet  per  minute, 
requiring  a  power  of  about  50  horses  to  supply  it. 

For  blowing  four  furnaces,  14  feet  in  diameter,  each  making  100  tons  of  pig  iron  per  week.    At  Mount 
Savage,  (Md.)     • 
Engine^  {Ccndenting)  Diameter  of  cylinder  56  incoes,  length  of  stroke  10  feet 
ReioluHoM,  15  per  minute.    Presmre,  60  lbs.  per  square  inch,  cut  off  at  \  of  the  stroke. 
Boilers.  Six  of  60  inches  in  diameter,  and  24  feet  in  length,  with  one  22  inch  flue  in  each,  double  re* 

tamed.    Grates.  108  square  feet 
Blad  cylinder,  126  inches  in  diameter  by  10  feet  stroke.    Revolutions,  15  per  minute. 
Pressure  of  blast  4  to  5  lbs.  per  square  inch. 
Area  of  pipes,  2800  sqiuire  inches,  or  l-5th  that  of  the  cylinder. 

For  blowing  two  furnaces  and  two  fineriea,  making  240  tons  of  foige  pig  per  week. 
Engine^  {Nom-eondensinff.)  Diameter  of  i^linder  20  inches,  length  of  stroke  8  feet 
JUiolutiaHS,  28  per  minute.    Pressure,  50  to  60  lbs.  per  square  inch,  (full  stroke.) 
Boilers,  Six  of  86  indies  in  diameter  and  28*  feet  in  length,  (without  flues.)    Orates,  100  square  feet 
9last-eylinders,  Tw»  of  62  inches  in  diameter  by  8  feet  stroke.    Hevolutums.  22  per  minute.    Pres- 

tKTtf  ofbiasL  2^  lbs.  per  square  inch. 
Area  of  pipes.  8  feet^  or  l-6(h  that  of  the  (flinders. 

One  bust  nimaoe  has  two  8  inch  and  one  8t  inch  tuyeres,  the  other  has  three  of  8  inches. 
One  finery  has  six  tuyeres  of  1)  inch,  and  the  other,  four  of  1)  inch. 
The  ore  yields  from  40  to  45  per  cent  of  iron.    The  temperature  of  the  blast  is  600^. 

PiLE-DwvniG.    NoN-CoNDENSiNo  Emoine. — DHviug  two  piles. 

Cylinders.  Two  of  6  inches  in  diameter  by  18  inches  stroke. 

Pressure.  60  lbs.  per  sauare  inch,  full  stroke.    JRevoluiums.  From  60  to  80  per  minute. 

Boiler.  Tubular.  SheU,  Z\  feet  in  diameter  by  6  feet  in  length.  Furnace  end,  8  feet  9  inches  in 
vidth,  Z\  feet  in  length,  and  6  feet  in  height 

Rcans.  1000  lbs.  c^ach,  lifted  five  times  m  a  minute. 

Frame,  8^  feet  in  width  by  26  feet  in  length.    Leaden.  8  feet  in  width  by  24  feet  in  height 

SiiAM-DRBOGnfo  MAOHDfE.  NoN-Coifi>K2rsiKo  Enoine. — For  dredging  80  feet  from  water-line.  Six  full 
backets  per  minute. 

Cylinder.  12  inches  in  diameter  by  5  feet  stroke  of  piston. 

Pressure.  60  to  70  lbs.  per  square  inch,  full  stroke.  Revolutions,  20  per  minute,  geered  30  of  engine 
tol  of  buckets. 

Boilers,  Two  of  20  feet  in  length  by  86  inches  in  diameter,  with  one  15  inch  return  flue  in  each. 

Ways.  55  ft  in  length  by  6  in  width.  Buckets,  Ten  of  28  indL  in  widUi  by  58  in  length,  and  14  in  depth. 

At  a  depth  of  18  ft,  ten  backets  full  of  mud  are  discharged  per  minute,  the  engine  making  80  revolutions. 

KoR.~Thi8  engine  is  peered  too  slow,  being  but  2^  to  1. 

Hulls.  Two  of  50  feet  m  length,  12  feet  in  width,  and  9  in  depth  each ;  connected  on  deck,  space  be- 
tween for  the  ways,  7-J  feet 

ENGRAVING. — Engraving  on  Copper  is  performed  by  cutting  lines  representing  the  subject  on  a 
oopper-]>late  by  means  of  a  steel  instrument  ending  in  an  unequal-sided  pyramidal  point,  such  instru- 
ment bong  called  a  graver  or  burin,  without  the  use  of  aquafortis.  Besides  the  graver  there  are  other 
instruments  used  in  uie  process ;  viz. — a  scraper,  a  burnisher,  an  oil-stone,  and  a  cushion  for  supporting 
the  plate.  In  cutting  the  lines  on  the  copper  the  graver  b  pushed  fowfurd  in  the  direction  require^ 
being  held  in  the  hand  at  a  small  inclination  to  the  plane  of^  the  copper.  The  use  of  the  burnisher  is 
to  M^ten  down  lines  that  are  cut  too  deep,  and  for  burnishing  out  scratches  in  the  copper :  it  is  about 
three  inches  long.  The  scraper,  like  the  last,  is  of  steel,  wiu  three  sharp  ed^es  to  it,  and  about  six 
inches  kng,  tapering  towards  the  end.  Its  use  is  to  scrape  off  the  burr,  raised  by  the  action  of  tht 
graver.  To  show  we  appearance  of  the  work  during  its  progress,  and  to  polish  off  the  burr,  engra* 
vers  use  a  roll  of  woollen  or  felt  called  a  rubber,  which  is  put  in  action  with  a  Uttle  olive-oiL  The 
coshion,  which  is  a  leader  bag  about  nine  inches  diameter  filled  with  sand  for  laving  the  plate  on,  is 
now  rarely  used  except  by  writing-engravers.  For  architectural  subjects,  or  in  skies,  where  a  series  of 
ptfaUel  Imes  are  wanted,  a  ruling-madune  is  used :  the  accuracy  of  its  operation  is  exceedingly  perfect 
This  is  made  to  act  on  an  etching  ground  by  a  point  or  knife  connected  with  the  apparatus,  and  bit  in 
▼ith  tqoafortis  in  the  ordhiary  way. 

The  plate  of  copper  must  be  perfectly  polished,  very  level,  and  free  from  every  imperfection :  to  this 
most  be  transferred  an  exact  copy  of  the  outlines  of  the  drawing.  To  do  tiiis  the  plate  is  heated  in 
sn  oren  or  otherwise,  very  uniformly,  till  it  is  suffidently  hot  to  melt  white  wax,  a  piece  of  which  is 
then  rubbed  over  it  and  allowed  to  spread  so  as  to  form  a  thin  coat  over  the  whole  surface,  after  which 
it  is  left  in  a  iMNUontal  position  till  the  wax  and  plate  are  cold.  A  facing  being  taken  of  the  original 
design  with  a  black-lead  pcoicil  on  a  piece  of  thin  tracing-paper,  this  is  spread  over  the  fece  of  the  pre- 
psred  plate  with  the  lead  lines  downwards,  and,  being  seciu^  from  slipping,  a  strong  pressure  is  made 
Qse  of  by  a  press  or  otherwise,  by  which  operation  the  lead  lines  are  nearly  obliterated  on  the  paper, 
being  transferred  to  the  white  wax  on  the  plate.    These  pencil  marks  on  the  wax  are  now  traced  with 

*  40  fbet  would  hare  afforded  much  foonomy  of  fUeL 
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a  fine  steel  point,  so  as  just  to  touch  the  copper ;  the  wax  being  then  melted  o^  a  perfect  outline  wiU 
be  foimd  on  the  copper ;  and  on  this  the  engraver  proceeds  to  execute  and  finish  his  work.  Witk 
respect  to  the  process  itself  it  would  be  useless  to  speak ;  it  depends  on  manual  dexterity  and  genief, 
which  it  is  impossible  to  teach  by  description. 

Engraving  on  Steel. — ^The  method  of  engraving  is  the  same  as  copperplate-engraving,  except  in  cet- 
tain  modifications  in  the  use  of  the  acids,  and  therefore,  so  far  as  the  process  is  concerned  no  particular 
description  is  necessary ;  but  it  will  be  proper  to  explain  the  means  employed  for  decarbonizing  tk 
steel  i)late  so  as  to  reduce  it  to  a  proper  state  for  being  acted  upon  by  the  graving  tool.  Mr.  Perkins, 
an  eminent  artist  and  en£;ineer,  (a  native  of  Massachusetts,)  has  the  merit  of  havinc"  established  engra- 
ving on  steel.  About  the  year  1823  he  was  induced  to  visit  London,  where  he  obtained  a  patent  for 
the  invention ;  this  was  intended  principally  to  prevent  the  forgery  of  bank  notes,  which  at  mat  time, 
or  rather  previously  to  that  time,  nad  been  carried  on  to  a  very  feaif ul  extent  The  method  employed 
for  decarbonizing  and  recarbonizing  the  plate  may  be  applicable  to  many  other  useful  purposes,  and 
we  shall  therefore  give  it  in  the  words  of  the  patentee.  "In  order  to  decarbonate  the  surfaces  of  cast- 
steel  plates,  cylinders,  or  dies,  by  which  they  are  rendered  much  softer  and  fitter  for  receiving  either 
ti-ansferred  or  engraved  designs,  I  use  pure  iron  filinsfs  divested  of  all  foreign  or  extraneous  matters 
llic  stratum  of  decarbonated  steel  should  not  be  too  tibick  for  transferring  fine  and  delicate  engravings , 
for  instance,  not  more  than  three  times  the  depth  of  the  engraving ;  but  for  other  purposes  the  sor&ee 
of  the  steel  may  be  decarbonated  to  any*  required  thickness.  To  decarbonate  it  to  a  proper  thickness 
for  a  fine  eneravine,  it  is  to  be  exposed  for  four  hours  in  a  white  heat,  enclosed  in  a  cast-u-on  box  with 
a  well-closed  lid.  'The  sides  of  the  box  are  made  at  least  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  and 
at  least  a  thickness  of  half  an  inch  of  pure  iron  filings  should  cover  or  surround  the  cast-steel  surface 
to  be  decarbonated.  The  box  is  allowed  to  cool  very  slowly,  which  may  be  effected  by  shutting  off  all 
access  of  air  to  the  furnace,  and  covering  it  with  a  layer  of  six  or  seven  inches  in  thickness  of  fine 
cinder&  Each  side  of  the  steel  plate,  cylinder,  or  die,  must  be  equally  decarbonated,  to  prevent  it 
from  springing  or  warping  in  hardening.  It  is  also  found  that  the  safest  way  to  heat  the  plates,  cylin 
ders,  or  dies,  is  by  placmg  them  in  a  vertical  position.  The  best  steel  is  preferred  to  any  other 'sort 
of  steel  for  the  purpose  of  making  plates,  <bc.,  and  more  especially  when  such  plates,  i^  are  intended 
to  be  decarbonated.  The  steel  is  decarbonated  solely  for  tne  purpose  of  rendering  it  sufficiently  soft 
for  receiving  any  impression  intended  to  be  made  thereon ;  it  is  therefore  necessary  that  after  any  piece 
of  steel  has  been  so  decarbonated,  whether  it  be  in  the  shape  of  a  plate,  or  a  cylinder,  or  a  die,  it 
should,  previously  to  being  printed  firom,  be  again  carbonated  or  reconverted  into  steel  capable  of 
being  hardened.  In  order,  therefore,  to  effect  this  decarbonization  or  reconversion  into  steel,  the  fol- 
lowing process  is  employed :  a  suitable  quantity  of  leather  is  to  be  converted  into  charcoal  by  the  well- 
known  method  of  exposmg  it  to  a  red  heat  in  an  iron  retort  for  a  sufficient  lengfli  of  time,  or  until  mo^ 
of  the  evaporable  matter  is  driven  off  the  leather.  Having  thus  prepared  the  charcoal,  it  b  reduced 
to  a  very  line  powder ;  then  take  a  box  made  of  cast-iron,  of  suffident  dimensions  to  receive  the  plate, 
cylinder,  or  die,  which  is  to  be  reconverted  into  steel,  so  as  that  the  intermediate  space  between  the 
sides  of  the  said  box  and  the  plat«  or  die  may  be  about  an  inch.  This  box  is  to  be  filled  with  the 
powdered  charcoal,  and,  having  covered  it  with  a  well-fitted  lid,  let  it  be  placed  in  a  furnace  simihur  to 
those  used  for  melting  brass,  when  the  heat  must  be  gradually  increased  until  the  box  is  somewhat 
above  a  red  heat;  it  must  be  allowed  to  remain  in  that  state  tUl  all  the  evaporable  matter  is  driren 
off  from  the  charcoal ;  then  remove  the  lid  from  the  box,  and  immerse  the  plate,  cylinder,  or  die,  into 
the  powdered  charcoal,  takmg  care  to  place  it  as  nearly  in  the  middle  as  possible,  so  that  it  may  be 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  a  stratum  of  tiie  powder  of  nearly  a  uniform  thickness.  The  lid  being  re- 
placed, the  box,  with  the  plate,  cylinder,  or  die,  must  remain  in  the  degree  of  heat  before  described  for 
from  three  to  four  hours,  according  to  the  thickness  of  the  bodv  so  exposed ;  three  hours  are  sufficient 
for  a  plate  of  half  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  five  hours  when  tne  steel  is  one  inch  and  a  half  in  thick- 
ness. After  the  plate  or  other  piece  of  steel  has  been  thus  exposed  to  the  fire  for  a  sufficient  length  of 
time,  take  it  from  the  box  and  immediately  plunge  it  into  cold  water.  Here  it  is  important  to  obsene, 
that  it  is  found  by  experience  that  the  plates  or  other  pieces  of  steel  when  plunged  into  cold  water,  are 
least  liable  to  be  wa]^)ed  or  bent  when  they  are  held  in  a  vertical  position,  or  made  to  enter  the  water 
in  the  direction  of  their  length.  If  a  piece  of  steel,  heated  to  a  proper  degree  for  hardening,  be  plunged 
into  water,  and  suffered  to  remain  there  until  it  becomes  cold,  it  is  found  by  experience  to  be  very  li^e 
to  crack  or  break,  and  in  many  cases  it  would  be  foimd  too  hard  for  ihe  operations  it  was  intended  to 
perform. 

"  If  the  steel  cracks  or  breaks,  it  is  spoiled.  In  order,  therefore,  to  fit  it  for  use,  should  it  happen  not 
to  be  broken  in  hardening,  it  is  the  commoi:  practice  to  heat  the  steel  a^^ain,  in  order  to  reduce  or  bwer 
its  temper,  as  it  is  technically  called.  The  degree  of  heat  to  which  it  is  now  exposed  determines  i}» 
future  degree  of  hardness,  or  the  temper,  and  this  is  indicated  by  a  change  of  color  upon  the  surface  of 
the  steeL  During  this  heating  a  succession  of  shades  is  produced,  from  a  very  pale  straw-color  to  a 
rerv  deep  blue.  It  is  found,  however,  by  long  experience,  that  on  plunging  the  steel  into  cold  water, 
and  allowing  it  to  remain  there  no  longer  than  b  sufficient  for  lowering  the  temperature  of  the  steel 
to  tlie  same  degree  as  that  to  which  a  hard  piece  of  steel  must  have  been  raisea  to  temper  it  in  the 
common  way,  it  not  only  poduces  the  same  degree  of  hardness  in  the  steel,  but,  what  is  of  mudi  more 
importance,  almost  entirely  does  away  the  risk  or  liability  of  its  cracking  or  breaking.  It  is  impossi- 
ble to  oonmiunicate  by  words,  or  to  describe  the  criterion  by  which  we  can  determine  when  the  steel  bai 
arrived  at  the  proper  degree  of  temperature  after  bemg  plunged  into  cold  water ;  it  can  only  be  learned 
by  actual  observation^  as  the  workman  must  be  guided  entirely  by  the  kind  of  hissing  or  singing  noisa 
which  the  heated  steel  produces  in  the  water  while  cooling  from  the  moment  of  its  mrst  being 
plunged  iuto  the  water  the  vairing  sound  will  be  observed ;  and  it  is  at  a  certain  tone,  before  the 
noise  ceases,  that  the  effect  to  be  produced  is  known. 

**  The  only  directions  which  can  be  given  whereby  the  experimentalist  can  be  benefited,  are  as  fol 
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lows :  namely — to  take  a  piece  of  steel  which  has  already  been  hardened  by  remaining  in  the  w&ter  till 
coUiy  and  by  the  common  method  of  again  heating  it  to  let  it  be  brought  to  tho  pale  yellow  or  straw 
oolcHT,  whkh  indicates  the  desired  temper  of  the  steel  plate  to  be  hardened.  By  the  above  process,  as 
soon  as  he  discovers  this  color  to  be  produced,  to  dip  the  steel  into  water  and  attend  carefully  to  the 
hissing,  or  as  some  call  it  a  singing,  which  it  occasions,  he  will  then  be  better  able,  and  with  iewer  ex- 
periments, to  judffe  of  the  precise  time  at  which  the  steel  should  be  token  out  It  is  not  meant  to  be 
understood  that  the  temper  indicated  by  a  straw-color  is  that  to  which  the  steel  plate,  cylinder,  or  die, 
should  be  ultimately  reouced,  because  it  would  then  be  found  too  hard,  but  merelv  that  the  tempera- 
ture -^duch  would  produce  that  color  is  that  by  which  ^e  peculiar  sound  would  be  occasioned,  when 
the  steel  should  be  withdrawn  from  the  water  for  the  first  time.  Immediately  on  withdrawing  it 
from  the  water,  the  steel  plate,  cylinder,  or  die,  must  be  laid  upon,  or  held  over  a  fire,  and  heated 
uniicMrmly  until  its  temperature  is  raised  to  that  degree  at  which  tallow  would  be  decomposed ;  or,  in 
other  words,  until  a  smoke  is  perceived  to  arise  from  the  surface  of  the  steel  plate,  after  having  been 
rubbed  with  tallow :  now  the  steel  plate  must  then  be  again  plunged  into  water,  and  kept  there  until 
the  aouad  becomes  somewhat  weaker  than  before.  It  is  then  to  oe  taken  out  and  heated  a  second 
time,  to  the  same  degree,  by  the  same  rule  of  smoking  tallow  as  before,  and  the  third  time  plunged 
into  water,  till  the  sound  becomes  again  weaker  than  the  last ;  exposed  the  third  time  to  the  fire  as 
before ;  and  for  the  last  time  returned  into  the  water  and  cooled.  After  it  is  cooled,  clean  the  surface  of 
the  steel  plate,  cylinder,  or  die,  by  lieating  it  over  the  fire.  The  temper  must  be  finally  reduced  by 
bringing  on  a  brown  or  such  other  lighter  or  darker  shade  of  color  as  may  best  suit  the  quality  of  the 
■teef  for  the  purj)ose  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied.'* 

The  followmg  is  another  improvement  of  Mr.  Jacob  Perkms* : — A  cylinder  of  very  soft  or  decarbon- 
ized steel  is  made  to  roll,  imder  a  great  pressure,  backward  and  forward  on  the  hardened  engraved  plate, 
till  the  entire  impression  from  the  engraving  is  seen  on  the  cylinder  in  alto-relievo.  The  cylinder  is 
then  hardened  and  made  to  roll  again  backward  and  forward  on  a  copper  or  soft  steel  plate,  whereby 
a  perfect  &csimile  of  the  original  is  produced  of  equal  sharpness. 

The  improved  press,  now  generally  used  by  steel  and  coppej'-plate  printers,  is  also  due  to  Mr.  Perkins. 
In  shorty  he  bears  the  same  relation  to  steel  engraving  that  Senefelder  does  to  the  lithographic 
process. 

Engrmng  on  Stone,  or  Lithoffraphy — A  modem  invention,  by  means  whereof  impressions  may  be 
taken  from  drawings  made  on  stone.  The  merit  of  this  discovery  belongs  to  Aloys  Senefelder,  a 
musical  performer  of.  the  theatre  at  Munich  about  the  year  1800.  The  following  are  the  principles  on 
which  me  art  of  lithography  depends : — ^First,  the  fadutjr  with  which  calcareous  stones  imbibe  water ; 
■econd,  the  great  disposition  they  have  to  adhere  to  resinous  and  oily  substances ;  third,  the  affinity 
between  each  other  of  oily  and  resinous  substances,  and  the  power  they  possess  of  repelling  water  or  a 
body  moistened  with  water.  Hence,  when  drawings  are  made  on  a  polished  surface  of  calcareous 
stone  with  a  resinous  or  oily  medium,  they  are  so  adhesive  that  nothing  short  of  mechanical  means  can 
effect  their  separation  from  it»  and  whilst  the  other  parts  of  the  stone  take  up  the  water  poured  upon 
them,  the  resmous  or  oily  ports  repel  it  Lastiy,  when  over  a  stone  prepared  m  this  manner  a  colored 
oily  or  resinous  substance  is  passed,  it  will  adhere  to  the  drawings  made  as  above,  and  not  to  tho 
watery  parts  of  the  stone.  The  ink  and  chalk  used  in  lithogra^y  are  of  a  saponaceous  quality ; 
the  former  is  prepared  in  Germany  from  a  compound  of  tallow  soap,  pure  white  wax,  a  small  quantity 
of  tallow,  and  a  portion  of  lampmack,  all  boiled  together,  and  when  cool  dissolved  in  distilled  water. 
The  chalk  for  the  crayons  used  in  drawing  on  the  stone  is  a  composition  consisting  of  the  ingredients 
above  mentioned,  but  to  it  is  added  when  boiling  a  small  quantity  of  potash.  After  the  drawing  on 
the  stone  has  been  executed  and  is  perfecUy  diy,  a  very  weak  solution  of  vitriolic  acid  is  poured  upon 
the  stone,  which  not  only  takes  up  the  alkah  fronv  the  chalk  or  ink,  as  the  case  may  be,  leaving  an  inso- 
Inble  substance  behind  it,  but  it  lowers  in  a  very  small  degree  that  part  of  the  surface  of  the  stone  not 
drawn  upon,  and  prepares  it  for  absorbing  water  with  greater  freedom.  Weak  gum  water  is  then  ap- 
plied to  the  stone,  to  dose  its  pores  and  keep  it  moist  The  stone  is  now  washed  with  water,  and  the 
daubing  ink  applied  with  baUs  as  in  printing ;  after  which  it  is  passed  in  the  usual  way  through  the 
press,  uie  process  of  watering  and  daubing  being  applied  for  every  impression. 

There  is  a  mode  of  transferring  draxrin^  made  with  the  chemical  ink  on  paper  prepared  with  a 
solution  of  size  or  gum  tragacanw,  which  being  laid  on  the  ttone  and  passed  through  the  prest  leaves 
the  drawing  on  the  stone,  and  the  process  above  described  for  preparing  the  stone  and  taking  the  im- 
pressions is  carried  into  effect 

In  Germany  many  engravings  are  made  on  stone  with  the  burin,  in  the  same  way  as  on  copper ;  but 
the  very  great  infenority  of  these  to  copper  engravings  makes  it  improbable  that  tiiis  method  will 
ever  oomo  into  general  use. 

Copper  or  steel  plates  may  be  transferred  to  stone  and  worked  by  poweivpresses ;  and  from  the  les- 
sened expense,  it  is  now  generally  resorted  to  by  publishers  of  maps  where  large  quantities  ore  re- 
quired. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  advantages  of  the  art  of  lithography  is  the  extraordinary  number  of 
eopies  that  may  be  taken  from  a  block.  As  many  as  70,000^  copies  or  prints  have  been  token  from  one 
block,  and  the  last  of  them  nearly  as  good  as  the  first  Expedition  is  also  gained,  inasmuch  as  a  fifth 
more  copies  can  be  taken  in  the  same  time  than  from  a  copper-plate :  and  as  regards  economy,  the  ad 
vantage  over  e'vc^nr  other  species  of  engraving  is  very  great 

JSkgravin^  on  ^Iver  and  Gold, — ^M.  Poitevin,  a  Frenchman,  has  succeeded  in  producing  plates,  engraved 
either  in  rehef  or  in  sunk  lines,  from  which  proofe  may  be  taken.  For  the  carrying  out  of  this  pro- 
cess from  two  to  tiiree  hours  only  are  required. 

The  engravibg  is  first  exposed  to  the  vapor  of  iodine,  which  becomes  deposited  upon  the  black 
ports  only.  The  iodized  engraving  is  then  applirjd,  with  slight  pressure,  to  a  plate  of  silver,  or  silvered 
copper,  polished  in  the  same  manner  as  daguerreotype  plates.    The  black  parts  of  the  engraving. 
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which  have  taken  up  the  iodine,  part  with  it  to  the  silver,  which  is  converted  into  an  iodide  at  iIiqm 
parts  opposite  to  the  black  parts  of  the  design.  The  plate  is  then  put  in  communication  with  tfas 
negative  pole  of  a  small  battery,  and  immersed  in  a  saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  odd- 
nected  with  the  positive  pole  by  means  of  a  rod  of  platinum.  The  copper  will  only  be  deposited  od 
the  non-iodized  parts,  corresponding  to  the  white  parts  of  the  engraving,  of  which  a  perfect  represeots- 
tw>n  will  thus  be  obtained ; — the  copper  representmg  the  white  parts,  and  the  iodized  silver  the  blade 
parts.  The  plate  must  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  bath  for  a  very  short  time  only ;  for,  if  left  too 
v>ng,  the  whole  plate  would  become  covered  with  copper.  The  plate,  after  having  received  the  deposit 
nf  copper,  must  be  carefully  washed,  and  afterwaros  immersed  in  a  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  sods, 
tA}  dissolve  the  iodide  of  silver,  which  represents  the  black  ports ;  it  is  then  well  washed  in  distilkd 
wa^er,  and  dried.  The  next  operation  is  to  heat  a  JplAte  to  a  temperature  sufficient  to  oxidize  the 
surface  ot  the  copper,  which  successively  assumes  different  tints,  the  heating  being  stomped  when  a 
dark  brown  color  is  obtained.  It  is  then  allowed  to  cool,  and  the  exposed  mlver  is  amalgamated,-^ 
the  plate  being  slightly  heated,  to  &cilitate  the  operation.  As  the  mercury  will  not  combine  with  the 
oxide  of  copper,  a  design  is  produced,  of  which  the  amalgamated  parts  represent  the  black,  and  the 
parts  of  the  plate  covered  with  oxide  of  copper  represent  the  white  parts.  The  amalgamatkwi  being 
complete,  tlie  plate  is  to  be  covered  with  three  or  four  thicknesses  of  gold  leaf;  and  the  mercury  is 
evaporated  by  heat,  the  gold  only  adhering  to  the  black  parts.  The  superfluous  gold  most  then  be 
cleaned  off  with  the  scra^h-brush ;  after  which  the  oxide  of  copper  is  dissolved  by  a  solution  of  nitrite 
of  silver,  and  the  silver  and  copper  underneath  are  attacked  with  dilute  nitric  acid.  Those  parts  of 
the  desini  which  are  protectea  dv  the  gold,  not  being  attacked,  correspond  to  the  black  ports  of  the 
plate  ;  Uie  other  parts  corresponding  to  the  white  parts  of  tlie  engraving,  may  be  sunk  to  any  required 
depth.  When  this  operation  is  completed  the  plate  is  finished,  and  may  be  printed  from  in  the  ordi* 
ni^  method  of  printing  from  wood-cuts. 

To  obtain  from  the  same  prints  plates  with  sunk  lines  similar  to  the  ordinary  engraved  copper-platea, 
a  plate  of  copper  covered  with  ^Id  is  operated  upon.  On  immersion  in  the  sulfate  of  copper  solu- 
tion the  parts  corresponding  to  die  white  ports  will  become  covered  with  copper.  The  iodine,  or  com- 
pound of  iodine,  formed,  is  then  to  be  removed  by  the  hyposulphite,  the  layer  of  deposited  oofiper  ii 
oxidized,  and  the  gold  amalgamated,  which  naav  be  removed  by  means  of  nitric  acid, — the  oxide  bi 
copper  being  dissolved  at  the  same  time.  In  this  instance  the  original  surfiioe  of  the  plate  corresponds 
to  tiie  white  parts  of  the  print,  and  the  sunk  or  engraved  parts  to  the  black  parts,  as  in  the  oroinaiy 
copper-plate  engravings. 

^GKAVING  ON  WOOD.  There  are  various  modes  for  protecting  the  eyes  when  workmg  bf 
lamp-li^ht,  but  we  are  aware  of  only 
one  which  both  protects  the  eyes  from 
the  light  and  the  face  from  the  heat  of 
the  lamp.  This  consists  in  filling  a  laige 
transparent  glass  globe  with  clear  wa- 
ter, and  placing  it  in  such  a  manner 
between  the  lamp  and  the  workmen 
tliat  the  light,  after  passing  through 
the  globe,  may  fall  directly  on  the 
blocl^  in  the  manner  represented  in 
the  Fig.  1571.  The  height  of  the 
lamp  can  be  regulated  according  to 
the  engraver's  convenience,  in  conse- 
quence of  its  being  movable  on  the 
upriffht  piece  of  iron  or  other  metal 
wliich  forms  its  support  The  dotted 
line  shows  the  direction  of  the  light 
when  the  lamp  is  elevated  to  the  heisht 
here  seen ;  by  lowering  the  lamp  a  lit- 
tle more,  the  dotted  Ime  would  mdine 
more  to  a  horizontal  direction,  and  ena- 
ble the  engraver  to  sit  at  a  greater  dis- 
tance. By  the  use  of  these  globes  one 
lamp  will  suffice  for  three  or  four  per- 
sons, and  each  person  have  a  clearer 
and  cooler  light  than  if  he  had  a  lamp 
without  a  globe  solely  to  himselfl 

There  are  only  four  kinds  of  cutting 
tools*  necessary  in  wood  engraving,  namely :  gravers,  tint-tools,  gouges  or  scoopers,  and  flat  toob  cr 
chisels.  Of  each  of  these  four  kinds  there  are  various  sizes.  Fig.  1572  shows  the  form  of  a  graver  that 
is  principally  used  for  outlining  or  separating  one  figure  from  another.  A  is  the  back  of  ue  tool;  B 
the  face ;  0  the  point ;  and  D  what  is  technicafiy  called 
the  belly.  The  horizontal  dotted  line  C,  2,  shows  the 
surface  of  the  block,  and  the  manner  in  which  part  of 
the  handle  is  cut  off  after  the  blade  is  insertedf  This 
tool  is  very  fine  at  the  point,  as  the  line  which  it  cuts 


.^ffisJ. 


*  A  sharp-edged  scraper,  In  Shape  aomething  like  a  copper-plate  engrarer's  burnisher,  is  used  in  the  proeem  otUvtrv^. 
t  The  handle,  when  received  flpom  the  turaei's,  is  perfectly  circular  at  tho  rounded  end ;  but  after  the  blade  is  !Bi6itc< 
a  segment  is  cut  off  at  the  lower  part,  as  seen  la  Fig.  1573. 
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ouglit  to  be  80  fine  as  not  to  be  distinctly  perceptible  when  the  cut  is  printed,  as  the  intention  ia 
merely  to  form  a  termination  or  boundary  to  a  series  of  lines  running  in  another  direction.  Though 
it  is  necessary  that  the  point  should  be  very  fine,  yet  the  blade  ought  not  to  be  too  thin,  for  then, 
instead  of  cutting  out  a  piece  of  the  wood,  the  tool  will  merely  make  a  delicate  opening,  which 
would  be  likely  to  close  as  soon  as  the  block  should  be  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  press.  When  the 
outline  tool  becomes  too  thin  at  the  point  the  lower  part  should  be  rubbed  on  a  hone,  m  order  to  reduce 
the  extreme  fineness. 

About  eight  or  nine  gravers  of  different  sizes,  beginning  from  the  outline  tool,  are  generally  sufficient. 
The  blades  differ  little  in  shape,  when  first  made,  from  tliose  used  by  copper-plate  engravers ;  but  in 
order  to  render  them  fit  for  the  purpose  of  wood  engraving,  it  is  necessary  to  give  the  pomts  tlieir  pecu- 
liar fiinn  by  rubbing  them  on  a  Turkey  stone.  In 
Fig.  1573  are  shown  the  faces  and  part  of  the 
backs  of  nine  gravers  of  different  sizes ;  the  lower 
dotted  line  AC  shows  the  extent  to  which  the 
points  of  sucli  tools  are  sometimes  ground  down 
DY  the  engraver  in  order  to  render  them  broader. 
^^en  thus  ground  down  the  points  are  shghtly' 
rounded,  and  do  not  remain  straight  as  if  cut  off  by 
the  dotted  line  AC.  These  tools  are  used  for 
ijearly  all  kinds  of  work,  except  for  series  of  parallel  lines,  technically  called  "  tints."  Tlie  width  of  the 
line  cut  out,  according  to  the  thickness  of  the  graver  towards  the  pomt,  is  regulated  by  the  pressure  of 
the  engravers  hand. 

Tmt  tools  are  chiefly  used  to  cut  parallel  Imes  forming  an  even  and  unifonn  tint,  such  as  is  usually 
seen  in  the  representation  of  a  clear  sky  in  wood-cuts.  The^  are  thinner  at  the  back,  but  deeper 
at  the  side  than  gravers,  and  the  angle  of  the  face,  at  the  pomt,  is  much  more  acute.  About  seven 
or  eight,  of  different  degrees  of  fineness,  are  generally  sufficient.  Fig.  1574  will  afford  an  idea  of 
the  rfiape  of  the  blades  towards  th6  point.    The  1574. 

handle  of  the  tint  tool  is  of  the  same  form  as  that  of 
a  graver.  The  figure  marked  A  presents  a  side  view 
of  the  blade  ;  the  others  marked  B  show  tlie  faces.  | 
Some  engravers  never  use  a  tint  tool,  but  cut  all 
their  lines  with  a  graver.  There  is,  however,  great 
uncertainty  in  cutting  a  series  of  parallel  Unes  in 
this  manner,  as  the  least  inclination  of  the  hand  to 
one  cide  will  cause  the  graver  to  increase  the  width 
of  the  white  line  ciU  out,  and  undercut  the  raised  one  left,  more  than  if  in  the  same  circumstances  a  tint 
tool  were  used.  This  will  be  rendered  more  evident  by  a  comparison  of  the  points  and  faces  of  the 
two  different  tools,  Fig.  1575. 

The  tint  tool,  being  very  little  thicker  at  B  than  at  the  point  A,  will 
cause  a  very  trifling  difference  in  the  width  of  a  line  in  the  event  of  a 


wrong  inclination,  when  compared  with  the  inequality  occasioned  by 
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the  unsteady  direction  of  a  graver,  whose  angle  at  the  point  is  much 
greater  than  that  of  a  proper  tint  tool.  Tint  tools  ought  to  be  suffi- 
oently  strong  at  the  back  to  prevent  their  bending  in  the  middle  of  tlio 
blade  when  used,  for  with  a  weak  tool  of  this  kind  the  en^aver  can- 
not properly  guide  the  point,  and  hence  fi-eedom  of  execution  is  lost 
Tint  tools  tliat  are  rather  thick  in  the  back  are  to  be  preferred  to  such  as  are  thin,  not  only  from  their 
allowing  of  great  steadiness  in  cutting,  but  from  their  leavmg  the  raised  lines  thicker  at  the  bottom, 
and  consequently  more  capable  of  sustaining  the  action  of  the  press.  A  tmt  tool  that  is  of  the  same 
thickness  both  at  the  back  and  the  lower  part,  cuts  out  the  lines  in  such  a  manner  that  a  1576. 

section  of  them  appears  as  in  Fig.  1576 :  the  black  raised  lines  from  which  the  impression 
is  obtained  being  no  thicker  at  then:  base  than  at  the  surface ;  while  a  section  of  the  lines 
cot  by  a  tool  that  is  thicker  at  the  back  than  at  the  lower  part  appears  as  in  Fig.  1577. 
It  is  evident  that  lines  of  this  kmd  having  a  better  support  at  the  base,  are  much  less  liable 
than  the  former  to  be  broken  in  printing. 

Gouges  of  different  sizes,  Fig.  1578,  from  A  the  smallest  to  B  the  largest, 
as  here  represented,  are  used  for  scooping  out  the  wood  towards  the  centre  of 
the  block ;  while  flat  tools  or  chisels,  of  various  sizes,  are  chiefly  employed  in 

catting  away  the  wood  towards  the  edges.  Flat  tools  of  the  shape  seen  in  figure 

C  are  sometimes  offered  for  sale  by  tool-makers,  but  they  ought  never  to  be 

used ;  for  the  projecting  comers  are  very  apt  to  cut  under  a  line,  and  thus  re-  ^ 

move  it  entirefy,  causing  great  trouble  to  replace  it  by  inserting  new  pieces 

ofwood.  nA. 

The  fiice  of  both  gravers  and  tint  tools  ought  to  be  kept  rather  long  than 

short ;  though  if  the  point  be  ground  too 

^fie,  it  will  be  very  liable  to  break.  When,  1579. 

as  in  Fig.  1579,  the  face  is  long— or,  strictly 

sneaking,  when  the  angle,  formed  by  the 

plane  of  the  face  and  the  lower  line  of 

the  blades  is  comparatively  acute — a  line 

is  cut  with  mucn  greater  clearness   tlian  when  the  face  is  comparatively 

obtuse,  and  tlie  small  shaving  cut  out  turns  gently  over  towards  tne  hand.    When,  however,  the  lace 

of  lac  tool  approaches  to  the  ehape  seen  in  Fig.  1580,  the  reverse  happens ;  the  small  shaving  b  rathei 
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plougbed  out  than  cleanly  cut  out ;  and  the  force  necesBary  to  push  the  ]58o. 

tool  forward  frequently  causes  small  pieces  to  fly  out  at  each  side  of  the  

hollowed  line,  more  especially  if  the  wood  be  dnr.    The  shaving  also,  in- 
stead of  turning  aside  over  the  fece  of  the  tool,  turns  over  before  the  — — — — 
point,  as  in  Fig.  1680,  and  hinders  the  engraver  from  seeing  that  part  of 

the  pencUled  Une  whidi  is  directly  under  it  A  short-faced  tool  of  itself  prevents  the  engraver  froo: 
distmctlv  seeing  the  point  When  the  lace  of  a  tool  has  become  obtuse,  it  ought  to  be  ground  to  i 
proper  form ;  for  instance,  from  the  shape  of  the  figure  A  to  that  of  B,  Fig.  1581. 


I58L 


X. 


^ 


Gravers  and  tint  tools  when  first  received  from  the  maker  are  generally  too  hard, — ^a  defect  which 
IS  soon  discovered  ,by  the  point  breaking  off  short  as  soon  as  it  enters  the  wood.  To  remedy  this,  the 
blade  of  the  tool  ought  to  be  placed  with  its  flat  side  above  a  piece  of  iron — a  poker  will'do  very  well— 
nearly  red-hot  Directly  it  changes  to  a  straw-color  it  is  to  be  taken  off  the  iron,  and  either  dipped  in 
sweet  oil  or  allowed  to  cool  gradually.  If  removed  from  the  iron  while  it  is  still  of  a  straw-color,  it 
will  have  been  softened  no  more  than  sufficient ;  but  should  it  have  acquired  a  purple  tinge,  it  will  bare 
been  softened  too  much ;  and  instead  of  breaking  at  the  pomt,  as  before,  it  will  bend.  A  small  grind- 
stone 18  of  great  service  in  c^inding  down  the  faces  of  tools  that  have  become  obtuse.  A  Turicev  stone, 
though  the  operation  reqmres  more  time,  is  however  a  very  good  substitute,  as,  besides  reducmg  the 
face,  the  tool  receives  a  point  at  the  same  time.  Though  some  engravers  use  only  a  Turkey  stooe  kt 
eharoening  Uieir  tools,  yet  a  hone  in  addition  is  of  great  advantage.  A  graver  that  has  received  a  final 
polisn  on  a  hone  cuts  a  clearer  line  than  one  which  has  onlv  been  sharpened  on  a  Turkey  stone ;  it  also 
cuts  more  pleasantly,  gliding  smoothly  through  the  wood,  if  it  be  of  good  quality,  without  stimng  a 
particle  on  each  side  of  the  Ime. 

Tlie  gravers  and  tint  tools  used  for  engraving  on  a  plane  surface  are  straight  at  the  point,  as  are  here 
represented,  Figs.  1682  and  1683;  but  for  engraving  on  a  block  rendered  concave  in  certain  pomts  b} 
lowering,  it  is  necessary  that  the  point  should  have  a  slight  inclination  upwards,  as  in  Fig.  1582.    The 


1582. 


"jKiiBM — 


dotted  lines  show  the  direction  of  the  pomt  used  for  plane-surface  engraving.  There  is  no  difficulty  m 
^tiing  a  tool  to  descend  on  one  side  of  a  part  hollowed  out  or  lowered ;  but  unless  the  point  be  slightW 
mclin^  upwards,  as  is  here  shown,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  make  it  ascend  on  the  side  omosite,  with- 
out getting  too  much  hold,  and  thus  producing  a  wider  white  line  than  was  intended. 

As  the  proper  manner  of  holding  the  ffraver  is  one  of  the  first  things  that  a  young  woodengrerer  i« 
taught,  it  18  necessary  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  subject  Engravers  on  copper  and  steel,  who  have 
much  harder  substances  than  wood  to  cut,  hold  the  graver 
with  the  fore-finger  extended  on  the  blade  beyond  the 
thumb,  Fig.  1584,  so  that  by  its  pressure  the  point  may  be 
pressed  into  the  plate.  As  box-wood,  however,  is  much 
softer  than  copper  or  steel,  and  as  it  is  seldom  of  per- 
fectly equal  hardness  throughout,  it  is  necessary  to  hold 
the  graver  in  a  different  manner,  and  employ  the  thumb  - 
at  once  as  a  stay  or  rest  for  the  blade,  and  as  a  check  upon 
the  force  exerted  by  the  palm  of  the  liand,  the  motion  beuig  chiefly  directed  by  the  fore-fii^^er,  as  ii 
iliown  in  Fig.  1685. 


The  thumb,  with  the  end  resting  against  the  side  of  the  block,  in  the  manner  above  representMl, 
allows  the  blade  to  move  back  and  forward  with  a  slight  degree  of  pressure  against  it,  and  in  caw  of  a 
sUp  it  is  ever  ready  to  check  the  graver's  progress.    This  mode  of  resting  the  thumb  against  the  edft 
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of  the  block  is,  however,  only  applicable  when  the  cuts  are  so  small  as  to  allow  of  the  graver,  when 

thus  fl^ded  and  controlled,  to  reach  every  part  of  the  subject    When  the  cut  is  too  large  to  admit  o! 

this,  me  thumb  then  rests  upon  the  surface  of  the  block,  as  seen  in  Fig.  1686 ;  still  forming  a  stay  to 

the  blade  of  the  graver,  and  a  check  to  its  slip,  as  before. 
ENVELOP  MACHINERY,  by  M.  R^mond.    In  earliest  stages  of  the  invention,  the  paper  blanks 

were  cut  out,  and  the  subsequent  folding  performed  entirely  by  hand;  but  the  necessity  of  a  prodigious 

increase  in  the  power  of  production,  speeoily  led  to  the  employment  of  mechanical  means  for  the  entire 

manufacture.    One  of  the  first  of  these  improvements  was  an  improved  paper-cutting  machine,  a  plan 

for  cutting  out  the  blanks.    Many  envelop-makers  use  this  machine  now ;  but  others  employ  a  hollow 

cutting  die,  cutting  through  about  250  sheets  of  paper  at  once ;  but  the  cutter  being  made  very  thin,  to 

give  an  ea^  cut,  generally  springs  under  pressure,  and  the  blanks  thus  become  unequal  in  size,  ea<?ily 

detected  when  the  folding  operation  comes  into  actioa  ' 

As  an  example  of  the  class  of  cutting-die  employed,  we  have  en  ^^a^ 

graved  two  views  of  it    Fig.  1587  is  a  sectional  elevation  of  the  die, 

and  Fig.  1588  a  plan.    It  is  simply  a  knife,  shaped  to  the  contour  of 

the  envelop  blank,  A  being  the  slmrp  edge.    This  is  forced  through 

a  thick  pile  of  sheets  by  u  convenient  press,  so  as  to  produce  blanks 

agreeing  in  shape  to  the  interior  of  the  two  lines  in  Fig.  1588.    This 

shape,  it  wiU  be  observed,  is  not  one  now  in  common  use,  but  it 

«erves  as  an  example  of  some  of  the  attempts  which  have  been  made 

to  g^ve  additional  security,  and  probably  a  greater  appearance  of 

style.    The  cut  pieces  are  ^mmed  on  one  side,  at  the  ends  of  each 

flap ;  and  when  folded,  as  indicated  by  the  dotted  lines  in  the  plan 

of  the  cutter,  the  long  narrow  part  adheres  to  one  end  of  its  counter- 

|)art,  forming  the  back,  and  the  remaining  pair  of  flaps  fold  down 

upon  it    This  shape  of  envelop  has,  for  many  reasons,  never  come 

into  ordinary  use. 

In  1845  a  folding  machine  for  completing  the  envelops  from  the 
blanks  was  invent^  by  Mr.  Edwin  Hill,  and  Mr.  Warren  De  la  Rue, 
jointly,  and  is  now  worked  in  the  extensive  establishment  of  Messrs.  De  la  Rue,  London.    Its  rate  of 
production  is  stated  to  be  42  folded  envelops  per  minute;  or,  for  a  day's  work  of  10  hours,  25,200. 

ITie  blanks  are  laid  by  hand  upon  a  table  carrying  a  metal  frame,  the  interior  of  which  exactly  corre- 
sponds to  the  size  and  shape  of  the  finished  envelop ;  and  immediately  over  this  is  a  box  or  plunger, 
which,  fitting  to  the  interior  of  the  frame,  is  caused  to  descend  upon  the  paper  blank  when  laid  over 
it  thus  creasing  it  on  all  the  four  sides,  as  will  be  understood  on  examining  a  partially-opened  envelop ; 
the  box  then  opens  to  admit  of  a  partial  folding.  In  this  condition  the  blank  nas  simply  been  creased, 
and  the  four  flaps  stand  up  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the  sheet  Before  the  creasing  box  is  entirely 
raised,  two  of  a  set  of  foloers,  placed  one  on  each  of  the  four  sides  of  the  frame,  come  forward  and  press 
down  the  two  flaps  corresponding  to  their  situation ;  and  the  remaining  pair  of  folders  come  into  action 
to  press  their  two  flaps  after  the  other  portion  of  the  plunger  is  raised  These  movements  comi)letc 
the  envelop,  by  tummg  down  the  right  angle  flaps  to  the  plane  of  the  sheet,  and  the  next  step  is  to 
remove  them  from  the  folding  frama  For  mis  purpose  two  nnger-shaped  projections  of  caoutchouc  are 
made  use  of;  and,  owing  to  Uie  strong  adhesion  existing  between  this  substance  and  paper,  the  folded 
envelops  are  quickly  removed  as  fast  as  they  are  produced.  The  twenty-two  movements  required  in 
folding  each  envelop  are  performed  rapidly  and  noiselessly,  principally  by  various  adaptations  of  cams. 
Prior  to  Messrs.  Hill  and  De  la  Rue's  invention,  the  only  mcilitation  of  manual  labor  in  folding  was 
obtained  by  the  use  of  a  species  of  tool,  which  partially  creased  the  blanks,  leaving  them  to  be  tamed 
up  and  finished  by  hand.  CJompared  with  "  the  results  of  machinery,"  the  hand  labor,  although  in 
itself  an  astonishing  instance  of  practical  dexterity,  is  inordinately  slow-.  Girls  are  always  employed  in 
this  ^ork ;  and  a  mrst-rate  hand  can  fold  and  gum  for  use  from  8,000  to  3,500  per  day,  or  from  5  to  6 
per  minute,  the  average  performance  being  from  2,500  to  3,000.  To  arrive  at  tnis  perfection,  at  least 
six  or  eight  months'  practice  are  required. 

Hy  another  comparative  statement  now  before  us,  we  find  that,  in  unstavp^d  envelops,  hand  labor, 
6  per  minute,  10  hours  per  day  =  3,600;  the  work  of  one  girl.  Stamj^ed  envelops,  hand  labor,  4  1-6 
per  minute,  10  hours  per  day  =  2,500,  a  day's  work ;  the  time  being  divided  into  7  nours  for  folding  and 
gumming,  and  3  for  stamping 
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Figs.  1689  to  1697  exhibit,  in  very  full  detail,  an  improved  folding  machine,  patented  during  thi 
oresent  year,  by  M.  K^mond.  In  t}iis  machine  some  mgenioui  appliances  are  mtroduced,  wbereh\. 
atmospheric  pressure  is  employed  to  facilitate  the  feeding  in  of  the  blanks  to  the  folding  apparatus  aoa 
the  secondary  folding  action  of  the  flaps  in  connection  with  the  creasing  plunger. 

Fig.  1689  IS  a  side  elevation  of  the  machine,  partially  in  section.  Fig.  1590  is  a  corresponding  view 
at  right  angles  to  Fig.  1689.  Fig.  1591  b  a  vertical  section  of  a  portion  of  the  machinery,  taken  at  the 
dotted  line  AB  in  Fig.  1689.  Fig.  1692  is  a  horizontal  view  or  plan  of  the  folding  table,  with  the 
details  of  the  apparatus  for  receiving  the  blanks  preparatory  to  folding.  Fig.  1693  is  a  transversa 
section,  taken  at  tne  dotted  Ime  C  D  in  Fig.  1589.  Fig.  1694  is  a  plan  of  the  feeding-slide  NN  in  Figs. 
1689  and  1690.  Figs.  1695, 1696,  and  1597  are  details  of  the  guide  apparatus  for  the  several  moTe« 
mcnts  on  the  main  ^ft  A  of  the  machine. 


fhe  airangement  of  the  mechanism  is  such,  that  a  quantity  of  blanks  of  the  regdred  sixe  being  placed 
on  the  feeding  table,  each  will  be  taken  up  singly  from  the  pile,  and  fed  into  the  folding  apparatus  by 
tiieans  of  an  instrument,  in  which,  at  proper  intervals,  a  partial  vacuum  is  formed,  whereby  each  sheet 
is  sucked  up  against  the  surface  of  the  finders  for  conveyance  to  the  folder. 

The  first  step  of  the  process  of  folding  is  accompli^ed  similarly  to  the  mode  hitherto  adopted,  and 
generally  explained,  in  reference  to  Messrs.  De  la  Rue's  machine,  that  is,  the  flaps  of  the  blaiJs  ut 
bent  to  a  right  angle  by  tj^  same  means;  but  a  novel  arrangement  is  introducedfor  the  perfannance 
of  the  secondary  fold.  The  bottom  of  the  creasing  frame  or  box  is  perforated,  so  that  the  passing  back 
of  the  plunder  leaves  the  blank  within  the  recess,  with  its  four  flaps  standing  upright ;  and  here  the 
second  application  of  the  atmospheric  action  comes  into  play,  for  the  purpose  of  ^ving  the  flaps  a  pre 
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liiniimry  inclination  inwards,  in  order  to  fit  them  for  receiving  the  flat  folding  pressure  of  tlie  retuni 
Ktroke  of  the  plunger.  To  tliis  end  the  sides  of  the  folding  box  are  perforated,  so  as  to  allow  streams  of 
atmosj^heric  aur  to  be  forced  against  the  outsides  of  the  fl&ps ;  so  that,  on  the  descent  of  the  plunger, 
thej  Tvill  all  be  folded  down  at  once,  the  interior  and  under  surf>.ce  of  the  plunger  being  suitably  formed 
to  cause  the  flaps  to  succeed  each  other  in  their  proper  order.  In  addition  to  this,  certain  contrivances 
are  adapted  for  stampmg  the  outer  flaps  with  an  embossed  or  perforated  device,  and  also  for  gumming 
the  lowest  fla|)  as  a  fastening  for  the  completed  envelop. 

A  is  the  main  driving  shaft,  which  gives  motion  to  the  machine.  It  carries  at  one  end  a  fest-and-loose 
driving  pulley,  and  at  the  other  a  fly-wheel,  to  assist  in  re^ulatmg  the  movement ;  and  its  intermediate 
poi-tion  13  fitted  with  seven  cams,  for  communicating  motion  to  the  different  worlBng^  parts.  B  is  the 
folding  box,  or  recess,  in  which  the  folding  process  is  performed.  It  consists  of  four  side  pieces,  at  tJie 
angles  of  which  are  projections  C  C,  between  which  the  blanks  are  successively  fed,  so  that  they  may  be 
correctly  placed,  and  held  during  the  action  of  the  plunger.  D  is  the  door  or  movable  bottom  of  the 
box,  hin^^ed  at  one  end,  so  that  when  an  envelop  has  been  folded  in  the  box,  it  may  be  discharged 
below ;  it  is  perforated  with  numerous  holes  for  the  escape  of  the  air,  as  the  blank  is  forced  down,  and 
u  kept  closed  by  means  of  a  lever  £,  which  is  actuated  at  the  proper  intervals  of  time  by  means  of  the 
cam  F  on  the  main  shaft,  giving  motion  to  a  slide  G,  of  which  there  are  seven,  all  alike  m  construction, 
in  connection  with  the  same  number  of  cams.  The  shde  works  between  two  fixed  guiding  surfaces  H  H, 
as  detailed  in  Figs.  1595  and  1596,  and  has  at  its  upper  end  a  small  anti-firiction  roller,  kept  up  in  con- 
tact with  its  actuating  cam  by  the  elastic  tension  of  a  band  of  vulcanized  India-rubber.  The  lower  end 
of  the  slide  presses  on  the  tail  of  the 
cranked  lever  E,  the  other  end  of  which 
rests  against  the  under  surface  of  the 
movable  door  D,  so  that  the  latter  is  kept 
closed  during  the  proper  portion  of  tne 
revolution  of  the  main  shaft  The  feeding 
action  is  accomplished  by  the  exterior  cam 
K  on  the  shaft,  giving  motion — as  before 
explained  with  regard  to  the  cam  F— to 
its  slide  L,  which  is  attached  to  the  shorter 
arm  of  the  cranked  lever  M,  the  opposite 
crm  of  wliich  is  jointed  by  connecting  rods 
(o  the  feeder  N.  This  instrument  is  car- 
ried upon  a  slide,  having  dovetailed  edges, 
moving  between  fixed  guiding  dovetails 
at  0  O.  It  consists  of  two  hollow  fingers 
P  P,  each  having  an  opening  on  the  under 
side;  the  interior  of  the  fingers  opening 
into  the  hollow  portion  of  the  slide,  shown 
by  dotted  lines,  allowing  of  a  partial 
vacuum  being  obtained  within  the  hngers 
when  the  exhaust  movement  comes  into 
use.  A  flexible  tube  Q,  of  vulcanized 
India-rubber,  is  attached  to  tlie  under  side 
of  the  slide,  the  opposite  end  being  con- 
nected with  the  bellows  R,  which  receive 
motion  at  the  required  intervals  from  the 
cam  S  acting  on  the  slide  T  in  connection 
with  the  bent  lever  U,  carried  by  a  pillar 
at  the  back  of  the  machine.  The  longer 
end  of  this  lever  is  jointed  by  a  connect- 
ing rod  V  to  the  front  plate  W  of  the 
horizontal  bellows  running  on  guide  spin- 
dles X  X.  In  this  way,  when  the  under 
side  of  the  fingers  comes  upon  the  top 
of  the  pile  of  blanks  at  T,  tne  exhausting  action  is  brought  into  play,  and  the  top  sheet  is  carried 
over  to  the  top  of  the  box  B  for  deposit,  with  its  angles  fitting  the  comer  guide  pieces,  as  in  plan  at 
Fig.  1592.  At  the  termination  of  the  outward  stroke  of  the  bellows,  the  sheet  is  separated  from  them 
by  the  action  of  a  valve  in  the  bellows,  opening  outward  at  the  commencement  of  the  return  stroke. 
Ine  platform  Y  carrying  the  pile  of  blanks,  is  made  to  rise  and  fall  to  suit  the  feeding  action,  by  a 
mechanical  arrangement  worked  from  the  cam  Z.  This  cam  actuates  a  slide  a,  from  which  an  arm  b 
descends  for  connection  with  the  long  lever  c  at  the  bottom  of  the  framing,  the  opposite  end  of  which  is 
jointed  to  a  proiection  on  the  vertical  spindle  d  of  the  platform.  To  compensate  for  the  continual 
dccreaso  in  the  height  of  the  pile  of  blanks,  so  that  the  upper  one  may  always  come  in  contact  with 
the  lifling  fingers  when  the  platform  rises,  an  India-rubber  spring  e  is  added,  its  action  being  to  keep 
up  the  platform  in  contact  with  the  fingers,  when  permitted  to  do  so  by  the  actuating  cam.  As 
every  thing  depends  upon  accuracy  of  set;  it  becomes  of  the  first  importance  to  place  the  bbnks 
ID  the  exact  position  intended ;  and  to  facilitate  this,  (ovOr  projecting  arms,  or  guides  //,  are  formed 
(in  the  top  of  we  platform,  agi-eeing,  as  in  the  angle  pieces  ofthe  folding  box,  with  the  angles  of  the  flat 
blanks. 

As  the  blanks  are  fed  into  proper  position,  the  folding  plunger  g  comes  into  action.  This  is  a  hollow 
rcctangulof  metal  frame,  earned  by  a  slide  A,  receiving  motion  from  the  cam  k.  It  has  in  its  interior  n 
•et  of  three  projections,  which,  in  the  secondary  movement,  act  on  the  separate  flaps,  folding  them  al^ 
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down  at  once,  when  they  are  held  in  the  required  inclined  position  by  the  atmospheric  side  currenti 
as  previously  detailed.  The  inclined  projections  are  essentially  necessary,  in  order  that  the  flaps  maj 
be  folded  down  in  their  proper  relative  positions ;  the  projection  /  pressing  on  one  of  the  side  0ap< 
causes  it  to  be  folded  first ;  afterwards  the  projection  m  acts  upon  one  of  the  ends,  whilst  the  third,  n, 
carries  down  the  opposite  one,  the  final  folding  being  completed  by  the  under  edges  of  the  plun^^er, 
which  gives  a  ehaxp  pressure  to  tlie  initiatory  fold  of  the 

whole  series.    By  suitably  setting  these  projections,  any  \5SB. 

order  may  be  given  to  the  flap — tnus,  if  the  two  end  ones 
do  not  overlap  each  other,  tney  may  be  folded  down  to- 
gether by  equal  pltjections.  The  detailed  figures,  1598 
and  1599,  exhibit  two  intermediate  stages  of  the  plunger's 
folding  action.  Fig.  1598  is  a  longitudinal  elevation  of  the 
plunger  and  the  top  of  the  folding  box  in  the  position  taken 
up  after  the  first  action  of  the  former,  the  side  air  passages 
fur  inclining  the  flaps  being  at  ooo.  Fig.  1599  is  a  longi- 
tudinal section  of  the  same  parts,  taken  just  as  the  plunger 
is  about  to  descend  in  its  secondary  movement  to  give  the 
completing  fold. 

The  necessary  atmospheric  side  pressure  on  the  flaps  is 
obtaiaed  from  the  inclined  air-pump  p^  the  piston  of  which 
is  driven  by  a  crank  pin  on  the  ny-wheel ;  and  a  tube  q 
conveys  the  forced  air  from  the  bottom  of  the  pump  to  a 
hollow  channel  passing  all  round  the  edges  of  tne  folding 
box,  as  dotted  m  the  plan.  Fig.  1592,  whence  the  orifices 
already  pointed  out,  open  inwards  to  the  box.  For  the 
application  of  gum,  or  other  cementing  fluid,  to  the  lowest 
flap,  to  secure  the  three  stationary  ones,  a  fountain  is  placed 
at  r,  from  the  bottom  of  which  two  tubes  s  s  branch  out  to 
the  two  flat  tubular  receptacles  1 1  inclosed  in  a  vessel  u, 
the  supply  being  reg^tea  by  a  stop-cock  before  the  junc- 
tioo  ot  the  two  supply  branches.  Ihe  gumming  action  is 
performed  by  pieces  of  sponge  placed  in  the  upper  ends 
of  the  flat  tubes  ^,  which,  standing  slightly  above  their  upper  edges,  the  presser  v  descending  just  befort 
the  plunger,  presses  the  edges  of  the  lowest  flap  upon  the  sponge,  as  clearly  illustrated  in  the  plan  ^iew. 
This  presser  receives  its  motion  from  the  cam  to  acting  on  the  slide  x^  to  which  the  presser  is  attached 
If  it  IS  intended  to  stamp  or  emboss  the  outer  flap  with  an  embossed  or  perforated  device,  dies  art 
applied  as  at  yz.  The  die  y  being  attached  to  a  shde  1,  acted  on  by  the  external  cam  2,  the  stamping 
action  takes  place  just  before  the  descent  of  the  plunger. 


1599. 


1582. 


1591. 


ITus  maddne  produces  easily  60  envelops  per  minute,  or  86,000  per  day,  completed,  gummed,  auo 
stamped,  and  miglit  probably  h&  worked  faster.  As  at  present  practised  in  other  modes  of  prodoctioii, 
the  folding,  gumming,  and  stamping  are  all  separate  processes ;  and  as,  at  each  of  these  operations, 
every  single  envelop  must  be  separately  handled,  we  may  form  a  tolerable  conception  of  the  economy 
gained  by  the  use  of  M.  Esmond's  macnine,  as  the  most  improved  contrivance  of  earUer  date  saves  no 
more  than  one-tliird  of  the  manual  labor.  The  isolation  of  ihQ  different  stages  of  manufacture,  conse- 
quent upon  the  employment  of  manual  labor,  adds  immensely  to  the  cost  of  production,  the  loes^  mainly 
arising  from  the  mere  removals  from  one  process  to  another.  In  hand-stamping,  a  child  will  perhaps 
get  though  8,000  or  9,000  per  day ;  and  then  there  must  be  an  assistant  to  turn  the  tops  where  tM 
stamp  has  been  placed,  and  count  them  into  parcela 

Since  the  first  anticipations  of  the  value  of  the  envelop  for  general  consumption,  many  modifications 
have  been  introduced^  In  1844,  Mr.  Wilson,  the  inventor  of  the  cutting  machine,  hit  tipon  the  ingeniooslx 
Biiuple  mode  of  economizing  the  paper  in  cuttmg  out  the  blanks,  by  cutting  the  original  web  of  pap^ 
diagonally  across  its  width.  Formerly,  when  the  web  was  dividea  loogitudimdly,  and  th^  by  tran.«* 
rer^c  cuts  at  right  angles,  the  rectangular  sheet  thus  formed,  when  cut  up  into  diamond  pieces  for 
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envelops,  suffered  considerable  loss  in  the  reduction.  By  Mr.  Wilson's  plan  this  was  avoided,  as  the 
transYerse  cuts  bein^all  made  diagonally,  each  blank  fitted  exactly  to  its  neighbor,  and  this  source  oi 
loss  was  removed.  In  1846,  agaui,  Mr.  Charles  Chinnock  obtained  a  patent  for  some  contrivances  for 
ihe  obtainment  of  greater  security  of  enclosure,  by  applying  the  ordmary  postage  stamp,  or  other 
adhesiTO  labels,  so  as  to  become  a  fastener  for  the  edges  of  the  paper  forming  the  envelop.  In  one  of 
his  arrangements,  a  small  hole,  somewhat  less  than  the  area  of  a  postage  stamp,  is  punched  at  the  right- 
hand  comer  of  the  address  side,  so  that,  when  the  stamp  is  put  on,  it  adheres  not  only  to  the  edges  of 
the  hole,  but  also  tc  the  tumed-in  edge  produced  in  the  end  fold  of  the  envelop,  as  well  as  partially  to 
the  enclosed  note.  Thus  the  enclosure  cannot  be  removed  without  leaving  detective  marks.  According 
to  another  mode,  the  patentee  punches  holes  of  various  sizes  through  the  parts  of  the  envelop  where  the 
seal  ia  placed — in  some  cases  placing  a  bit  of  blotting-paper  beneath,  this  being  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  the  whole  by  the  seal  In  another  arrangement,  the  envelop  is  the  same  shape  as  .that  now 
generally  used,  having  four  triangular  flaps,  meetmg  in  the  centre  for  the  seaL  In  the  ends  of  three 
of  these  flaps  are  small  holes,  each  one  a  little  different  in  size,  so  that  when  folded  the  smaUest  hole 
is  the  lowest,  and  the  largest  the  third  in  the  layers,  wliikt  the  fourth  is  blank,  the  wax  below 
which  not  only  secures  all  the  flaps,  but  adheres  also  to  the  enclosure.  When  a  piece  of  blotting-paper 
is  placed  below  the  holes,  as  in  another  modification,  any  attempt  to  open  the  letter  would  mvolve  n 
tear. 


The  ordinary  four-cornered  envelop,  fitted  to  form  what  M.  R6mond  calls  the  "  Detector,"  appears  to 
answer  all  the  requisites  of  security  and  elegance.  The  sealing-flap  is  emlx^sed  with  some  device,  the 
centre  of  which  is  perforated  in  any  ornamental  way,  and  a  colored  wafer  is  placed  beneath  it,  showing 
through  the  perforations  like  a  colored  device.  When  this  is  fastened  in  the  usual  way,  a  very  slight 
examination  serves  to  show  whether  or  not  it  has  been  tampered  with.  If  the  wafer  is  used,  and  hot 
water  or  steam  has  been  employed  to  soften  it,  its  brilliancy  will  have  entirely  disappeared ;  and  ii 
attempted  to  be  cut  through,  its  substance  is  so  thin,  that,  either  wet  or  dry,  the  chances  are,  that  the 
minute  integuments  of  the  star,  or  other  device,  will  be  broken  or  disarranged  This  species  of  seal 
is  besides  ornamental,  and  for  general  purposes  may  supersede  the  now  common  plan  of  color- 
stamping. 

The  only  American  machine  in  practical  use  is  one  secretly  used  by  Bell  <&  Qould,  Nassau-street,  N.  Y. 
We  are  unable  to  give  any  details  respecting  it 

ETCHIKG.  The  entire  apparatus  is  contained  in  a  box  not  larger  than  a  music-book.  Tliey  consist 
of  copper-plates,  Ac,  etching-needles,  hand-rest,  etchmg-g^und,  dabber,  oil-rubber,  rottenstone,  smo- 
king-taper,  engraver's-shade,  bordering-wax,  stopping-out  varnish,  tracing-paper,  aquafortis,  Ac. 

Ofxnmd. — '&.e  ground  is  composed  of  asphaltum.  Burgundy-pitch,  ana  b^swax.  Take  equal  por- 
tions of  the  above-named  materials,  place  tnem  in  an  earthen  pipkin  in  an  oven,  and  melt  them.  The 
mass  must  be  kept  stirred  until  well  incorporated ;  any  small  piece  of  wood  will  answer  this  purpose. 
Wlien  well  mixed,  it  must  be  poured  into  a  basin  of  cold  water,  and  when  nearly  cold  should  be  pressed 
and  rolled  with  the  hand,  that  all  the  water  may  be  discharged,  then  made  into  a  ball.  Procure  a 
piece  of  worn  silk,  but  be  careful  it  is  without  holes,  double  it,  place  the  ball  therein,  and  tie  up  the 
ends  with  packthread,  taking  care  that  the  double  silk  reaches  well  over  the  ball.  When  tied  tight, 
cat  ofif  the  overplus  silk,  and  let  the  knot  remam  for  a  hand-hold.  Be  sure  that  the  silk  is  tight  over 
the  ball 

Dabber. — ^Take  another  piece  of  silk,  twice  the  size  of  the  last,  double  it,  place  in  it  a  ball  of  coarse 
wool  well  picked  out,  about  the  size  of  a  small  apple,  tie  it  up  in  the  same  way  as  the  ball  for  the 
groand,  and  it  is  ready  for  use. 

CHI-rubber. — ^The  next  thing  necessary  is  an  oil-rubber,  which  is  simply  a  strip  of  woollen  cloth, 
about  two  inches  wide,  rolled  up  tighl^  and  bound  over  with  packthread  or  thin  tape.  With  a  sharp 
knife  cut  off  one  end,  avoiding  the  string,  so  that  the  surface  may  be  quite  flat  This  is  used  for  takmg 
out  stains  or  polishing  the  plate. 

RattensUme. — Procure  a  piece  of  fine  flannel,  rather  less  than  the  silk  which  covers  the  etching 
ground  ball,  double  it,  place  on  it  a  small  quantity  of  rottenstone  in  powder,  which  tie  up  in  a  bag.  A 
small  portion  of  fine  whitening  in  the  lump  should  be  kept  at  hand  for  the  sake  of  cleanliness :  any 
small  Dox  will  answer  this  purpose. 

8moking-taper. — Procure  a  wax  taper,  uncoil  it  by  degrees  before  the  fire  until  it  is  all  equally 
pliant :  double  it  up  in  about  six  lengtlis,  give  it  one  twist  while  warm,  and  turn  it  a  few  times  bcforii 
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the  fire,  that  the  pieces  flf  taper  may  adhere  to  each  other ;  melt  the  wax  at  one  end,  so  that  tlie  wick 
is  exposed ;  sec  that  all  the  cotton  ends  will  light  freely :  care  should  be  taken  to  extinguish  the  cottdo, 
or  it  will  revive  with  tlie  least  draught*  and  may  become  dangerous. 

Bordcring-xtax. — This  may  be  obtained  ready  made,  but  engravers  make  it  to  their  own  liking.  Tb« 
romponent  parts  are  three  ounces  of  resin,  two  ounces  of  beeswax,  and  such  a  quantity  of  sweet-oil  as 
will  soften  the  mixture  to  your  fancy.  Procure  an  earthen  pipkin,  place  in  the  bottom  a  small  quantity 
in*  sweet  oil,  (half  an  ounce  or  more,)  add  your  resin  and  beeswax,  broken  in  small  pieces ;  when  mehed, 
work  the  ingredients  well  together  with  a  stick  imtil  thoroughly  incorporated,  then  pour  into  a  basin  d 
cold  water ;  as  it  gets  cold,  work  it  well  with  the 'hands  by  pulling  out  into  lengths  and  doubling  it  to- 
frether  again :  the  more  it  is  worked  the  better  it  will  be  for  use.  Should  it  turn  out  brittle,  retara 
it  broken  to  the  pipkin,  and  add  more  oil ;  work  it  well  together  as  before ;  pour  it  into  water,  and 
work  it  again  with  your  hands. 

En^avej's-shade. — ^The  next  thing  required  is  a  shade,  which  can  be  made  of  wire.  Bend  it  to  a 
half-circle,  bind  it  together  with  waxed  string,  lay  it  on  tissue  paper,  cut  away  all  but  half  an  inch 
round  the  wire,  cover  that  half  inch  with  paste,  and  turn  it  over  the  wire ;  when  dry,  the  shade 
is  complete.  Fasten  a  light  string  to  the  centre  of  the  lialf-drcle,  and  suspend  it  from  the  window- 
latch  when  in  use.  This  uiade  must  be  placed  in  a  forward  position,  sloping  before  your  plate,  and  the 
white  light  it  produces  will  enable  you  to  see  the  lines  made  by  your  etching-needle.  It  is  now  (he 
real  amusement  begins.  You  can  work  any  time  you  please  at  tlie  plate,  and  \a.y  aside  without  iojuiy 
to  it 

Hand-rest. — Any  flat  and  thin  piece  of  wood  will  answer  tliis  purpose,  which  is  merely  to  keep  the 
hand  clear  of  the  plate  whilst  at  work. 

Stopping-ottt  Varnish. — Turpentine  varnish  is  superior,  for  several  reasons,  to  Brunswick  Uack. 

Turpentine  Varnish. — Break  small  bits  of  resin  into  a  vial,  cover  it  over  with  spurits  of  turpentioe 
to  about  twice  the  height  of  the  resin.  Place  the  bottle  in  a  small  saucepan  of  water  on  the  hob,  near 
enough  to  the  fire  to  make  and  keep  the  water  hot ;  a  cork  may  be  lightly  placed  in  the  mouth  of  the 
bottle,  as  the  mixture  will  reqmre  to  be  shaken  occasionally. 

A  small  portion  of  this  mixture  should  be  poured  into  a  small  pot,  with  a  little  lampblack  added,  to 
give  it  color,  and  well  incorporated.  Tliis  last  is  necessary  to  prevent  lumps ;  it  may  be  done  by  work- 
ing the  mixture  well  together  with  the  camel-hair  pencil  You  have  now  a  good  stopping-out  vamiah. 
"With  this  varnish  go  over  the  border  or  margin  of  your  plate :  do  tlib  when  about  to  put  it  away,  and 
the  varnish  will  become  hard  by  being  left  a  night  to  set 

When  inclined  to  put  your  plate  through  the  process  of  biting-in,  again  go  over  the  margin,  usin^tlie 
same  bnish  and  mixture.  You  can  always  work  it  up  by  adding  a  little  turpentine.  When  it  is  set 
so  hard  that  you  can  place  the  finger  on  it  without  adherence,  it  is  time  to  make  up  your  wall  or  bonier 
of  wax  to  hold  the  aquafortis. 

Aquafortis. — Provide  yourself  with  three  half-pint  bottles  having  glass  stoppers,  and  two  pmt 
earthen  jugs  with  spouts.  Then  obtam  at  the  chemist's  half  a  pound  of  nitric  acid  in  a  bottle  Na  1 
Pour  uito  bottle  Ko.  2  rather  less  than  the  fourth  of  the  nitre ;  pour  the  bottle  three  parts  full  of  water; 
with  a  slow  action  pass  it  into  one  of  your  pint  jugs,  and  back  again  to  the  bottle,  to  unite  it  well  lu 
bottle  No.  8  put  one  half  of  the  remaining  nitre ;  water  it  as  before ;  see  that  the  nitric  add  in  bottk 
No.  1  is  well  stoppered,  and  cover  it  with  a  piece  of  old  glove. 

Tracing,  and  iVacing-papcr. — Tracmg-paper  of  various  qualities  may  be  purchased  at  any  dep6t  ot 
arts.  But,  in  case  of  necessity,  very  good  tracing-paper  may  be  made  by  saturating  with  a  camel-hair 
pencil  the  finest  tissue  paper  with  the  following  mixture : — Half  an  ounce  of  the  balsam  of  Canada  to 
one  ounce  of  the  spirits  of  turpentine,  shaken  well  together  in  a  two-ounce  bottle :  it  requures  no  heat 
When  covered  witn  the  mixture,  hang  the  paper  on  a  Une  to  dry  :  then  wash  in  like  manner  the  other 
side. 

Place  your  drawing  on  the  tracing-board,  (a  pfecc  of  soft  planed  deal,)  over  it  lay  the  tracing-paper, 
fasten  down  with  the  brass-headed  points,  not  through  the  drawing,  but  dose  to  it,  so  that  the  pressure 
of  tlie  brass  head  secures  both  the  drawing  and  tracing-paper  from  moving.  Go  carefully  over  all  the 
lines  of  your  drawing  with  an  H-pencil,  occasionally  placing  a  piece  of  white  paper  between  the 
drawing  and  the  tracing-paper,  to  ascertain  that  you  have  not  neglected  any  part  of  the  lines  on  the 
drawing. 

Transferring-paper, — Tliis  is  very  easily  made,  as  follows : — ^Take  half  a  sheet  of  very  fine  b«nk 
post  paper,  lay  it  on  a  clean  place  and  rub  it  well  with  the  scrapings  of  red  chalk ;  a  small  bit  ol 
sponge  IS  gixKl  for  this  purpose.  Apply  the  chalk  until  the  paper  is  afi  of  one  color,  then,  with  a  piece 
of  clean  old  muslin,  ruo  the  greater  port  of  the  color  from  the -surface.  The  color  may  be  renewed 
occasionally  as  the  marking  becomes  faint 

Testing  the  Ground, — Heat  one  comer  of  your  plate,  and  rub  over  it  the  ground^  in  a  thin  and  CTcn 
surfiicc.  Next  apply  your  dabber,  to  make  a  yet  more  equal  distribution  of  the  ground.  Whoi  cold, 
mark  over  it  with  rather  a  blunt  needle,  (No.  8.)  Should  the  ground  be  brittle,  and  crack  with  the 
passage  of  the  needle,  add  to  it  more  beeswax ;  should  it  drag  with  the  needle,  mwe  asphaltom:  the 
ground  will  easily  melt  again.  When  a  ball  is  made  to  your  satisfaction  it  will  last  a  long  time.  Tbe 
weather  has  considerable  effect  on  the  mixture,  but  the  quality  of  the  ingredients  more,  so  that  it  it 
advisable  to  get  the  ground  as  perfect  as  you  can  while  you  have  the  meltinff-pot  in  use. 

Heating  the  plate  for  ground.— You  must  have  a  small  hand-vice  with  a  ha£l  of  wood  to  resiit  tlie 
passage  of  heat  to  the  liandL  If  your  plate  is  stained  or  discolored,  the  mark  must  be  removed  with 
Lhe  oil-rubber,  with  a  little  rottenstone  and  oil,  polished  off  with  a  bit  of  old  muslin  powdered  wrilh 
wliiteninff.  Be  careful  that  no  dust  remains  on  the  plate.  Screw  the  vice  on  the  long  side  of  ytnr 
copper-plate  with  a  slight  hold,  covering  the  part  grasped  by  the  jaws  of  the  vice  with  a  small  piece 
■>{  paper,  to  prevent  injury  to  the  surface. 

Heating  may  be  performed  by  burning  paper  imdor  the  back  of  the  plate ;  but  a  stove  or  clear  fire 
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t3  much  the  preferable  mode.  Be  careful  not  to  overheat  your  plate.  If  ^le  surface  becomes  dis- 
colored the  plate  is  over  hot :  as  a  test,  turn  it  over  and  spit  on  the  back ;  if  the  moisture  jumps  ofi^ 
the  plate  is  sufficiently  hot :  should  it  hiss  and  remain  on  the  plate,  more  heat  must  be  obtained. 

A  piece  of  sailcloth,  rather  larger  than  the  plate,  should  be  warmed  by  laying  it  before  the  fire 
during  the  heating  process ;  place  it  on  the  table,  and  lay  upon  it  the  plate,  retaining  the  vice.  Now 
pass  your  ball  of  ground  over  it  backwards  and  forwards  until  the  plate  is  covered,  spreading  the 
ground  as  evenly  and  thinly  as  possible.  Then  use  your  dabber  with  a  quick  action,  pressing  it^down 
and  plucking  it  up.  If  the  ground  does  not  distribute  itself  easily  bum  paper  under  it,  as  before,  until 
it  shmes  all  over,  neing  cautious  that  the  ashes  of  the  paper  do  not  settle  on  the  surface ;  dab  on  again, 
decreasing  the  pressure  but  not  the  speed  of  action,  until  the  siuface  is  all  over  alike. 

Smoking  the  plate. — Have  your  taper  ready,  and  a  single  taper  or  candle  to  take  the  light  from ;  tlTo 
sor&ce  of  your  plate  beinfi^  perfectly  covered,  it  may  be  as  well  to  renew  the  heat  in  your  plate  by  a 
paper  burnt  under  the  bac^  until  the  surface  shines,  taking  the  same  precautions  as  beiora 

Hold  the  plate  up  in  your  left  hand,  with  the  face  downward ;  light  your  smoking-taper,  at  the  same 
time,  having  all  the  wicks  burning,  pass  it  rather  quickly  round  the  mai^,  and  by  degrees  towards 
the  centre,  using  a  fluttering  action  with  the  hand  ;  smoke  on  until  the  whole  surface  is  of  a  dark  color, 
keeping  the  taper  at  such  a  distance  from  the  plate  that  the  burning  cotton  may  have  no  chance  of 
toodiing  it,  although  the  flame  spreads  over  it :  when  the  surface  is  i£  black  alike,  and  no  sooty  marks 
are  to  be  seen  on  the  working  part  of  the  plate,  the  ground  is  fit  for  use.  Take  Uie  plate,  face  down- 
ward, to  some  convenient  place,  and  pour  cold  water  over  the  back,  holding  the  plate  in  a  sloping 
position,  the  vice  up,  Fig.  1600.  This  last  process  produces  a  stronger  and  harder  sur&ce  than  could 
ce  obtained  if  the  plate  were  left  gradually  to  cool  Now  place  the  plate  fSace  downwards,  supported 
on  one  side  by  the  screw  of  the  vice,  Fig.  1601.  Clean  the  smoke  from  the  back,  and  let  it  remain 
until  quite  cold. 

1606. 
1602. 


AS  Fi^  1600  to  1611  consist  of  examples  of  the  etching,  biting-in  with  the  acid,  tLc,  I  shall  take  advan- 
tsge  ^f  it  to  exemplify  the  manual  craft  of  laying  the  grotmd,  smoking,  d^c  Some  difficulty  may  be 
foond  in  laying  the  first  ground  with  success ;  but  having  managed  one  well,  you  may  be  sure  for  the 
future. 

Transferring. — If  you  have  not  an  etching-board  place  your  copper-plate  on  a  thick  piece  of  brown 
pa]>er,  larger  than  the  plate ;  make  two  ribs  of  the  same  paper,  doubl^  four  or  more  times,  and  about 
an  incii  wide ;  place  them  at  each  end  of  your  plate  on  the  brown  paper,  and  fasten  them  with  sealing- 
wax  :  these  ribs  serve  as  shoulders  for  the  rest  to  lay  on,  which  wm  prevent  your  hand  from  touching 
the  work. 

You  may  now  cut  your  tracing-paper  to  the  size  of  your  plate,  having  ruled  your  mar^n  line,  if  one 
is  reqmred  Place  your  tracing  reversed,  that  is,  the  pencu  side  to  the  plate.  Fix  it  with  bits  of  soft 
wax  round  the  border,  leaving  open  the  bottom  to  admit  the  transferring-paper,  which  introduces  the 
dudk  side  next  to  the  plate :  the  upper  side  of  the  paper  must  be  kept  clean,  that  you  may  see  the 
peodl  lines  on  your  tracing-paper.  Next  with  an  U  H  pencil,  «^rp  and  short  in  t/^e  cut,  gj  over  all 
the  lines  of  your  tradng  with  rather  an  uprieht  hand,  that  you  may  be  able  to  make  strong  pleasure : 
the  upper  side  of  your  tracing-paper,  not  bein^  marked  with  pencil,  will  show  whether  you  have 
gone  over  the  whole  of  the  lines  with  the  pencu  on  the  upper  side;  look  8idewa3r8  at  your  work,  and 
the  black-lead  mark  will  be  perceptible.  Before  you  advance  fiur  in  your  transfer,  lift  up  the  bottom 
of  jour  facing  to  ascertain  if  ihe  lines  are  of  sufficient  strength ;  if  not,  apply  more  red  chalk  to  youi 
crans/er-paper.    When  you  think  the  transfer  is  completed,  do  not  take  off  the  whole  of  your  paper, 
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but  allow  the  part  affixed  by  the  top  spots  of  wax  to  remaio.  You  can  then  lift  up  the  whole  oi 
the  work,  and -if  any  parf  of  it  has  DC&a.  neglected  tlie  tracing  can  again  be  laid  down,  and  the  omb 
sion  rectijfied. 

Etching. — You  must  begin  with  needle  Na  1  (the  fine  point)  and  go  carefully  over  the  outline,  not 
making  much  impression  on  the  copper,  but  sufficient  to  -remove  the  ground ;  with  the  same  point  go 
over  all  the  lighter  parts,  increasing  tne  pressure,  so  that  a  slight  indentation  may  be  made  on  the  plate. 

No.  2  point  may  now  be  used  to  go  over  the  lighter  shade  with  increased  weight  of  hand,  m  2 
point  will  answer  for  the  darker  shades  by  making  the  lines  nearer  together  and  increasing  the  pres- 
sure. Literline  parts  that  require  extra  color  wiUi  No.  1  point :  the  etching  may  be  worked  at  tor  a 
considerable  time  by  interlining  and  dotting. 

t  Should  you  by  accident  or  mistake  make  any  marks  you  wish  to  expunge,  dip  a  pointed  camel-hair 
pencil  into  the  turpentine  bottle,  and  with  its  point  work  up  some  of  ihe  ground  on  the  margin  of  the 
plate,  and  therewith  stop  out  the  objectionable  marks.    When  set  it  will  resist  the  aquafortis. 

Bordering  the  plate. — In  cold  weather  the  wax  will  be  too  hard  to  be  rolled  out  with  the  hand,  it 
must  then  oe  placed  in  moderately  warm  water  until  it  becomes  pliable ;  then  pull  and  roll  it  out  to 
about  the  thickness  of  a  small  walldni^-stick ;  slightly  grease  the  point  of  the  thumb  and  two  fore- 
fingers with  deer  or  mutton  fet,  press  the  roll  of  wax  flat  as  you  place  it  on  the  border  of  your  plate, 
wiUi  the  edge  to  the  Tarnish,  taking  great  care  that  the  bordermg-wax  does  not  go  off  tne  varniab. 
At  what  you  intend  to  be  the  darkest  comer  of  your  plate  pmch  out  the  wax  broader,  that  the  height 
of  the  wall  may  increase  to  that  comer  where  the  spout  is  to  be  formed  with  the  wax,  to  prevent  e^- 
ing  the  a(^uafortis  in  pouring  it  off 

Biting-tn, — Lay  your  plate  flat  on  a  piece  of  sailcloth  larger  tlian  the  plate,  as  a  protection  from  aoj 
splashiiigs  that  may  be  made.  Place  tne  spout  of  your  pmte  in  front  for  the  convenience  of  pooriog 
off.  One  of  your  jugs  being  filled  with  water,  pour  it  over  the  plate  to  prove  if  there  is  any  leakage 
in  your  border ;  should  you  find  any,  pour  off  the  water ;  let  the  plate  dry,  particularly  in  the  defectife 
part ;  then  press  down  we  outer  edge  of  the  wax  with  a  piece  or  stick. 

Lay  by  the  side  of  your  plate  two  or  three  wedges,  (sniall  pieces  of  firewood,)  to  be  used  for  tiltiog 
the  plate  should  the  acid  not  lay  even. 

It  would  be  worse  than  useless  to  prescribe  rules  for  the  poportions  of  water  to  be  used  to  the 
nitric  acid,  as  that  will  entirely  depend  on  the  strength  of  the  acid. 

Having  proved  that  your  boroer  is  sound,  pour  off  the  water ;  then  cover  the  sur&ce  of  the  jJate 
with  the  aquafortis  firom  No.  2  bottle.  If  in  the  course  of  half  a  minute  the  etching  on  your  plate 
should  assume  a  light-gray  coating  the  mixture  will  do ;  but  if  it  should  throw  up  bm>bles  it  is  over 
strong,  and  more  water  must  be  added,  but  not  on  the  plaie.  The  mixture  must  be  placed  in  the  y% 
then  in  the  bottle,  and  afterwards  returned  to  the  plate.  Should  the  lines  on  the  plate  remain  as  bright 
copper  after  the  acid  has  been  on  half  a  minute,  it  is  not  strong  enough,  and  some  aquafortis  oat  of 
bottle  No.  8  must  be  added. 

Having  mixed  your  aquafortis  so  tliat  the  hues  do  not  produce  foam,  but  continue  a  gray  frosty  ap- 
pearance, the  process  is  going  on  welL  The  power  of  biting-in  correctly  must  depend  on  the  experience 
you  have  of  your  acid. 

With  a  soK  camel-hair  pencil  lightly  remove  the  frosty  appearance,  taking  care  that  the  quill  does 
not  touch  the  ground. 

Should  any  part  of  the  ground  be  breaking  up,  that  is,  the  lines  becoming  united,  pour  off  yonr  add 
carefully  into  tne  jug.  Lay  the  plate  again*  on  the  flat,  and  cover  it  with  water  from  the  other  jug; 
moving  it  gently  with  the  camel-hair  pencil,  which  should  be  placed  in  tlie  water-jug  when  taken  from 
the  acid,  or  it  will  soon  become  useless. 

The  wash-water  from  the  plate  must  be  thrown  away.  The  first  biting  now  is  supposed  to  be  com- 
pleted, therefore  set  the  plate  up  endways  to  dry. 

Second  biting, — When  the  plate  is  perfectly  dry,  take  off  with  your  scraper  a  spot  of  ground  in  the 
lighter  part,  to  ascertain  if  the  acid  has  made  sufficient  indentation.  If  it  has,  work  up  your  8tq)ping- 
out  varaish  with  a  camel-hair  pencil,  and  with  it  cover  all  the  parts  you  intend  to  remain  light ;  you 
mu^  elevate  your  rest  so  that  you  do  not  press  the  border-wax. 

When  the  stopping-out  varnish  is  dry,  which  may  be  ascertained  by  placing  your  finger  on  it  and 
finding  that  it  does  not  stick,  put  on  the  same  aquafortis  (bottle  No.  2)  and  let  it  remain  until  you  ob- 
serve the  ^ound  giving  way ;  then  pour  off  the  acid,  and  wash  well  as  before.    Put  the  plate  to  drain 

Should  it  be  required,  more  biting  may  be  performed,  and  the  process  is  the  same. 

Cleaning  off. — Now  comes  the  least  agreeaole  part  of  the  process.  Great  care  must  be  taken  that 
the  plate  is  perfectly  dry ;  if  it  be  not  it  may  be  placed  before  the  fire,  but  not  dose  enough  to  melt  the 
wax.  Having  carefully  wiped  the  sailcloth,  lay  the  plate  a  little  more  than  half  way  upon  it,  but  so 
that  the  balance  remains  to  the  table.  -Apply  a  lighted  taper  or  a  folded  paper  match  progressively 
under  the  wax ;  pull  up  the  wax  as  the  warmth  proceeds ;  you  will  find  that  the  slightest  warmth 
answers  the  purpose.  By  removing  the  wax  with  a  knife  you  are  liable  to  injure  the  margin,  an  eril 
which  gives  much  trouble  to  remedy.  This  being  the  most  unpleasant  process  of  engravmg,  it  may 
be  as  well  to  use  old  gloves ;  if  any  of  the  wax  should  adhere  to  the  plate,  to  remove  it  use  a  bit  of 
deal  firewood  cut  in  the  shape  of  a  chisel  Now  fix  your  vice  on  the  same  end,  and  place  as  you  did 
when  laying  on  the  ground.  Kub  the  plate  over  with  a  bit  of  rush  candle,  using  the  side,  (taking  care 
to  cover  every  part ;)  have  some  old  soft  rags  ready;  hold  the  plate  up  by  tne  vice ;  heat  the  back 
wit!)  burning  paper  as  before,  until  the  ^und  varnish  and  tallow  are  melted.  Rub  off  with  a  toft 
rag.  Should  any  smut  remain,  apply  a  litUe  turpentine ;  withdraw  the  vice  and  wash  the  spot  with 
turpentine.     Rub  the  plate  front,  back,  and  sides,  with  the  raff. 

Dab  the  plate  with  your  bag  of  rottenstone ;  pour  on  it  a  little  sweet-oil ;  and  with  your  pil-mbber 
polish  the  plate  with  up  and  down  strokes,  using  considerable  pressure :  wipe  Uie  plate  quite  clean,  aod 
polish  off  with  fine  whiting. 
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Should  you  have  succeeded  in  biting-in  well,  the  plate  is  fit  for  the  printer. 

Dry  paint, — Should  your  work  have  so  far  succeeded  as  to  require  but  little  improvement,  the  dry 
point  may  next  be  used.  For  this  purpose  the  needle  Na  3,  well  pointed,  (as  indenture  must  be  mad€ 
hj  pressure  of  the  hand,)  may  be  employed.  For  interlining  the  parts  which  are  too  weak,  and  uni- 
ting lines  neglected  in  the  etching,  the  dry  point  will  be  sufficient ;  but  as  the  pressure  will  leave  a 
projection  or  burr  on  the  plate,  it  must  be  carefully  removed  by  the  sharp  scraper :  sliould  your  plate 
require  more  than  the  dry  point  can  acccmplish,  recourse  must  be  had  to  re-biting. 

jie-bitinq. — Heat  your  phite  as  before,  but  mjike  one  comer  (the  one  with  the  least  work  in  it)  hotter 
than  the  other  part 

Rub  your  ground  on  the  hot  comer,  and  with  the  dabber  take  the  ground  therefrom,  and  dab  quickly 
orer  the  other  part  until  the  whole  surface  is  covered.  Prior  to  laying  the  jfi;round  the  plate  should  be 
polished  with  whiting,  using  a  piece  of  old  muslin  folded  in  the  shape  of  a  dabber,  which  will  fill 
the  etched  lines,  and  prevent  the  new-laid  ground  from  entering. 

All  the  parts  but  uose  wanting  more  cdor  must  be  stopped  out  as  before ;  again  the  border-wax 
must  be  used.    Next  follow  with  acid  the  same  process. 

Re-etchinp. — ^This  is  the  most  certain  method  of  finishing  the  plate.  The  ground  must  be  laid  as 
in  the  first  instance,  but  using  a  greater  body,  and  with  the  dabber  rubbing  it  well  into  the  lines,  taking 
care  that  no  whiting  remains  in  the  etching  marks ;  for  this  process  the  plate  should  be  merely  washed 
with  turpentine ;  a  slight  extra  warmth  and  good  dabbing  will  render  the  ground  acid  proof.  The 
smoking  is  here  dispensed  with. 

Set  up  your  shade,  and  work  at  the  plate  as  in  the  first  instance.  Now  use  No.  8  point,  (sharp,)  and 
interline  the  parts  you  wish  darker  and  where  you  want  greater  strengtli,  crossing  the  lines,  not  in 
direct  an«;les,  but  lozenge  ways.  4 

The  pmte,  cleaned  off  as  before  directed,  receiving  a  light  oil  rubbing  with  a  little  rottenstone,  and 
washed  off  with  turpentine,  may  now  be  sent  to  the  printer's  and  a  proof  obtained. 

By  repeating  the  re-etching  your  plate  may  be  worked  up  to  the  color  of  a  line  engraving. 

In  some  of  Sie  darker  parts  a  graver  or  lozenge  tool  may  be  used ;  but  as  it  is  rather  dangerous  in 
the  hands  of  the  uninitiated,  perhaps  it  may  be  best  to  do  without  it,  as  it  is  apt  to  slip  and  make 
deep  lines  where  none  are  wanted.  Re-biting  will  produce  any  extra  color  that  may  be  wanted  with 
Uttle  more  trouble,  and  certainly  with  less  danger. 

General  insiruetiont. — ^The  following  directions  may  be  rather  prolix,  but  will  relieve  beginners 
from  much  trouble,  and  enable  them  to  avoid  many  accidents  to  which  engravers  are  liable. 

1st  When  using  the  acid,  slightly  grease  that  part  of  the  hand  likely  to  come  in  contact  with  it,  as 
a  preventive  to  its  making  stams,  which  are  not  easily  eradicated. 

2d.  When  your  border-wax  has  done  its  duty  have  it  well  washed  in  cold  water ;  then  warmed  be- 
fore the  fire;  pulled  out  and  pressed  together  again,  as  the  more  frequently  that  is  done  the  more 
flexible  the  wax  will  be  for  future  use. 

Sd.  As  your  aquaforUs  will  become  reduced  in  strength  by  exposure  to  the  air,  it  becomes  necessary 
to  add  a  portion  of  Na  8  bottle  to  that  of  No.  2  ;  and  a  smtdl  quantity  of  No.  1  bottle  to  No.  8 :  Na  1 
bottle  bemg  the  undilute  acid 

4th.  When  making  a  point  to  your  etching-needle  work  the  point  round,  as,  should  there  be  any  flat  side 
to  the  point,  it  will  bite  the  copper  and  prevent  the  freedom  of  hand  required  to  give  spirit  to  the  etching. 

5th.  With  your  burnisher  you  may  soften  down  any  part  of  your  etching  that  appears  harsh  or 
crude,  by  gently  passing  it  over  the  parts  to  be  reducecf  in  color. 

6th.  Having  your  shade  before  you,  which  must  bo  between  you  and  the  light,  you  will  be  enabled 
to  see  the  marlra  of  the  burnisher :  fine  charcoal  and  oil  wUl  remove  them,  and  the  oil-rubber  will  dear 
away  the  charcoal  marka    The  charcoal  can  be  obtained  at  any  coppersmiths  or  plate-printers. 

7th.  If  your  biuiiisher  is  good  at  first  it  never  requires  alteration.    The  scraper  must  be  occasionally 


Soft  ground. — ^Take  half  a  ball  of  hardground^  (mixed  as  described  under  the  head  Etching-ground ;) 
to  that  add  a  piece  of  mutton-suet  Melt  them  well  together,  observing  that  the  mixture  must  be 
thoroughly  incorporated ;  then  pour  into  cold  water,  and  use  it  as  before  du'ected. 

Zaying  the  ground — ^The  process  is  exactly  the  same  as  in  laying  the  etching-ground,  with  this  differ- 
ence, tiiat  the  plate  does  not  require  so  great  a  heat 

Smoke  the  plate  the  same  as  in  laying  etching-ground.  The  ground  must  be  spread  as  thinly  as  it 
possibly  can,  to  cover  the  plate  and  bear  smoking.  The  surface  of  the  plate  must  be  alike  all  over,  and 
quite  iMight  or  shlninf  .  If  anj  part  but  the  edges  appear  sooty,  it  must  be  cleared  ofl^  and  the  plate 
policed,  as  described  for  etching,  and  laid  again.  You  may  by  chance  make  a  good  ground  at  the  first 
melting,  but  that  can  scarcely  be  expected. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  test  the  quality  of  your  mixture  before  you  lay  a  whole  ground.  To  this  end, 
beat  a  small  portion  of  your  plate ;  lay  some  of  the  ground ;  smoke  it ;  and  let  it  get  quite  cold.  Obtain 
some  of  the  nnest  tissue-paper, — not  nne  from  thinness,  but  firom  its  even  texture.  Place  a  piece  of  the 
paper  on  the  patch  of  ground  laid,  and  with  a  fine-pointed  H  pencil  make  a  slight  sketch ; — &  bit  of 
foliage  for  instance ;  the  paper  should  slightly  stick  to  the  plate :  when  carefully  raised  by  the  two 
bottom  comers,  the  back  of  it  should  clearly  sliow  every  line  made  on  its  surface,  only  darker. 

Sliould  the  sketch  on  the  copper  have  a  grainy  appearance, — that  is,  look  as  if  it  was  dotted  all  over, 
the  mixture  of  ground  will  do.  Should  the  ground  adhere  to  the  paper,  like  marks  with  pen  and  ink, 
the  ground  must  be  melted  with  an  addition  of  hard  ground;  and  if  even  the  most  tender  marks  of  the 
pencil  do  not  pull  the  ground  from  the  plate,  the  ground  must  be  remelted,  and  so  with  one  or  the 
other,  as  tlie  ground  may  require,  untU  it  is  fit  for  work. 

As  the  season  has  great  effect  on  this  ground,  the  one  that  will  answer  for  summer  will  not  do  for 
winter,  so  it  may  be  as  well  to  make  or  procure  two  or  three  sorts  of  mixtures,  and  n*unber  them 
according  to  their  several  degrees  of  hardness. 
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Having  succeeded  in  mixing  your  ground,  take  a  piece  of  tissue-paper  twice  the  size  of  yomf  plate. 
Place  the  phito  in  tlie  centre,  and  with  a  black-lead  pencil  draw  a  line  all  round  it  Make  the  same  mark 
on  the  other  side ;  then  lay  the  ground  as  before  described.  When  cold,  "^ipe  the  back  and  edges  before 
you  take  off  the  hand-vice.  This  ground  being  very  tender,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  touch  ^c  face  ol 
the  plate. 

Upon  the  square  marked  on  the  paper  your  drawing  is  to  be  made.  If  you  intend  to  copy  the  sub- 
ject)  you  must  go  through  the  same  process  as  in  transfeiring  for  the  hard-ground  etching ;  oolv,  instead 
of  transferring  the  red  lines  on  the  plate,  they  must  be  made  within  the  square  marked  on  the  paper. 
Take  care  that  your  tracing  is  reversed. 

If  you  intend  making  your  drawinff  on  the  plate  without  copy,  vou  must  lightly  make  your  design  oo 
the  sqviare  marked  with  fine-pointed  red  chalk.  Should  the  subject  be  fi^u^  every  thing  moat  be 
drawn,  as  it  were,  left-handed  or  reversed. 

Fold  a  clean  silk  handkerchief  in  four,  lay  it  flat  and  smooth  on  the  table,  place  on  it  the  paper  with 
the  chalk  sketch  downwards.  Now,  with  great  tenderness,  lay  the  plate  lace  down,  exactlv  on  the 
square  mark  of  the  paper ;  fold  over  the  ba^  the  overplus  paper,  and  fix  the  sides  with  four  thin  spots 
of  sealing-wax  near  the  comers :  be  sure  you  do  not  move  the  plate  on  the  silk.  Take  your  pUte  care- 
fully  up,  and  place  it  for  work.  Use  a  rest  as  in  etching,  and  a  hard  pencil,  H  H,  on  the  places  you  wish 
tt)  be  dark. 

There  is  one  drawback  to  the  pleasure  of  soft-ground  engraving ;  you  must  finish  what  you  begin  the 
same  day ;  the  mechanical  part  of  the  work  may  be  delayed.  Tour  drawing  finished,  pull  up  your 
paper  bj  the  two  bottom  comers. 

Varnish  the  border  down  the  same  as  in  etching.  The  acid  used  must  be  much  stronger ;  the  border- 
wax  higher  and  broader  in  the  spout,  as  you  may  ^haps  have  to  pour  off  suddenly. 

BUing-in, — In  biting-in  the  signal  to  pour  off  your  aad  is,  when  you  perceive  the  ground  breakii^ 
up, — that  is,  coming  up  in  patches. 

Durmg  the  biting-in  the  soft  camel-hair  pencil  may  be  used,  but  very  tenderly.  Wash  well  off  with 
cold  water,  and  place  it  to  dry.    For  cleamng,  see  Etching,  (supra.) 

Should  the  plate  require  more  fimshing,  have  recourse  to  tne  hard  ground  without  smoking. 


looa 


Aqua-tinta  engraving. — In  tliis  we  have  another  variety  of  entertaining  engraving ;  one,  moreorcr, 
which,  unlike  the  last,  is  still  much  practised  by  professional  engravers.  It  forms  the  ground-work  of 
many  of  the  best  modem  prints,  aiiJ  is  generally  resorted  to  where  the  object  is  to  produce  a  plate,  the 
impressions  from  which  are  to  be  colored.  It  will  at  once  be  recoffnized  by  its  similarity  to  an  Indiao 
Ink  or  Sepia  Drawing ;  for  in  working  the  plate  at  press,  black  and  l)rown  mks  are  used  indifferently,  as 
the  artist  or  publisher  may  du'ect    Resm  forms  the  ground  in  this  method  of  engraving. 

Without  further  remark,  we  proceed  to  a  description  of  the  materials  and  Uie  mode  of  employing 
them. 

Amta-ixnt  ground, — Break  some  of  the  best  white  resin  into  pieces,  sufficiently  small  to  go  mto  the 
naoutn  of  the  bottle  used.  Fill  the  bottle  up,  or  nearly  so,  with  spirits  of  wine.  This  must  be  occa- 
sionally shaken,  imtil  the  resin  is  dissolved.  The  bottles  must  have  corks,  not  glass  stoppers.  Have 
two  other  bottles  ready;  mark  the  bottles  1,  2,  3.  No.  I  is  the  bottle  in  which  ihe  resm  is  placed 
Pour  from  the  mixture  No.  1  into  Na  2  one-third ;  fill  this  bottle  nearly  with  spirits  of  wine.  Pour  into 
No.  8  bottle  rather  less  of  the  mixture  from  No.  1,  and  nearly  fill  it  with  spirits  of  wine.  These  bottles 
must  be  occasionally  shaken,  and  their  contents  allowed  to  settle  well  before  use.  The  contents  of  the 
three  bottles  must  be  so  mixed  that  they  are  one  under  the  other  in  strength,  as  the  size  of  the  grain  to 
be  laid  on  the  pkte  depends  on  the  quantity  of  resin  each  mixture  contains.  The  more  of  resin  the 
larger  the  grain 

The  spirit  must  be  entirely  free  from  water. 

To  teat  the  spirit. — Place  a  small  quantity  of  gunpowder  in  a  silver  spoon ;  pour  over  it  some  of  the 
spirit ;  light  the  spirit,  and  let  it  bum  down  to  the  powder.  K  the  powder  takes  fire  and  explodes,  the 
spirit  is  good,  and  fit  for  use.  If  it  should  remain  m  the  bottom  of  the  spoon  black  and  wet,  the  sjBrit 
has  been  adulterated  with  water,  and  is  not  fit  for  the  purpose. 

Trial  of  aqua-tinta  ground. — Have  a  tin  trough  about  two  inches  wide  and  rather  longer  than  your 
plat<!,  witli  a  convenient  spout  at  one  end ;  the  trough  is  to  act  as  a  receiver  of  the  spirit  when  poored 
over  the  plate ;  the  spout  to  return  it  to  the  bottle. 

Laying  the  yrourut— Polish  the  phite  well,  as  before  directed.  Place  it  oo  a  slight  slope,  the  tin 
trough  under  the  lower  edge  to  receive  the  spare  mixture.  As  a  trial  of  your  ground,  pour  the  liquid 
from  each  bottle,  and  make  a  small  patch  in  different  places  at  the  bottom  of  your  plate.  When  the 
liquid  has  run  off  to  your  tin  trougn  lay  the  plate  flat,  and  "^th  a  piece  of  rag  wipe  the  lower  edge. 
Take  a  magnifying-ghiss  and  look  at  the  grains  deposited  on  the  copper. 

Having  poured  the  spirit  from  the  trough  to  bottle  Na  1,  make  choice  of  the  gram  most  likely  to  fsi 
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your  work,  if  mdeed  either  of  the  three  should ;  if  not,  you  must  mix  tlie  large  gnuu  and  the  small 
together  until  it  does,  letting  the  mixture  settle  well  before  it  is  used.  When  you  have  made  one 
bottle  of  ground  to  suit  your  purpose,  make  a  memorandum  of  the  circumstance  upon  the  bottle. 

Having  removed  your  trial  spots,  polish  the  plate  -weU,  and  place  it  a^  directed  for  trial,  with  the  side 
you  intend  for  the  foreground  next  to  the  tin  trough.  Pour  the  mixiure  along  the  top  of  the  plate,  from 
ooe  end  to  the  other,  until  the  whole  of  the  surface  is  covered.  As  soon  as  the  spirit  has  run  into  the 
tin,  lay  the  plate  flat :  the  sooner  it  is  laid  flat  the  rounder  will  be  the  setting  of  uiq  grain :  the  longer 
the  plate  remains  on  the  slope,  the  more  elongated  the  deposit  of  resin  wiU  become,  which,  for  some 
sort  of  work,  will  answer  better  than  round — such  as  broken  rock,  water-falls,  Ac 

In  most  cases  it  is  advisable  to  make  a  very  fine  etching  of  the  subject  intended  to  be  placed  on  the 
plate  prior  to  laying  tlie  aqua*tinta  ground ;  in  the  end  it  w^l  save  time.  The  etching  must  be  very  light, 
otherwise  the  aqua-tinta  ground  will  hang  round  the  lines  and  form  a  ray  of  light  Should  the  etching 
be  strong,  it  will  require  being  filled  up  with  wax,  and  polished  oflf  before  laying  the  ground.  Engravers 
send  the  plate  to  the  printer's,  and  have  it  filled  up  with  ink,  whidi  is  much  the  best  method,  where  it 
can  be  resorted  ta  If  obliged  to  use  wax,  the  plate  must  be  heated  rather  above  what  is  required  for 
the  etching-ground,  the  surfoce  wiped  oS,  and  polished  with  the  soft  part  of  the  hand  slightly  rubbed 
with  whiting. 

Having  laid  the  ground  to  your  satisfaction,  the  next  pro- 
ceeding is  stopping  out  the  lights. 

Stopping  out  ths  lights, — Place  on  the  left  side  a  small 
lookiug-glass  in  a  stooping  forward  position ;  lay  before  it 
the  drawing  intended  to  be  worked  u*om,  with  the  base  or 
foreground  towards  the  bottom  of  the  fflass;  you  will  then 
see  the  subject  reversed  in  the  glass,  which  will  enable  you 
to  copy  with  greater  freedom. 

Go  over  the  margin  as  directed  under  the  head  Etching. 
For  this  a  camel-hair  pencil,  and  the  same  pot  of  varnish, 
with  a  little  more  lamp-black  added,  and  well  worked  to- 
gether, should  be  used.  Stop  out  aU  the  white  lights  you 
observe  in  the  drawing.  Bv  tne  time  you  have  done  this  the 
varnish  on  the  mai^m  will  be  dry  or  set ;  if  not,  the  plate 
must  remain  until  it  is. 

Then  go  over  the  margin  again  with  the  same  varnish,  and 
let  that  set  hard. 

Now  place  up  your  border-wax  as  before  directed,  making 
tlie  spout  rather  larger,  that  you  may  be  enabled  to  pour  off 
the  add  quickly,  if  necessary. 

Use  the  same  aquafortis  as  for  etching,  but  the  strength 
somewhat  increaseo,  as  it  will  have  to  remain  on  the  pUte 
a  much  shorter  tune. 

Lay  your  plate  an  inch  or  so  over  the  front  of  the 
table,  with  the  piece  of  sailcloth  underneath,  having  small 
wedges  of  wood  ready  to  be  used  should  the  acid  not  float 
evemy. 

Put  on  the  acid  rather  quickly ;  running  it  from  the  bottle 
to  the  jug.  then  on  the  plate ;  the  other  jue,  having  been 
filled  vfim  cold  water,  should  be  kept  ready  for  washing 
off.  When  the  acid  has  entirely  covered  the  plate,  the  sur- 
face should  immediately  assume  a  frosty  appearance,  but  not 
come  up  in  bladders.  Little  more  tlian  a  minute  may  be 
enough  for  the  acid  to  remain  on  the  plate ;  pour  it  into  jthe 
jug  as  quicklY  as  you  can  without  spilling  it ;  immediately 
wash  on  with  cold  water ;  have  a  receiver  for  the  wash- 
water,  as  it  must  be  thrown  away. 

Wait  until  the  surface  of  the  plate  b  dry.    If  in  a  hurry, 
blow  it  dry  with  bellows.    When  you  adjust  your  plate  for  work,  should  any  spots  of  moisture  remain 
wk  ihG  snrmce,  carefully  take  them  up  with  blotting-paper. 

Now,  with  the  same  varnish,  stop  out  all  the  second  lights.  To  prevent  injury  to  your  border,  place 
two  blocks  or  old  books  under  the  ends  of  your  rest 

When  the  second  stopping  out  is  set^  put  the  plate  through  the  same  process  with  the  same  acid. 

Again  dry  the  plate,  and  stop  out  the  third  light  parts ;  when  set,  apply  the  acid,  but  let  it  remain  on 
rather  longer ;  wash,  Ac^  as  before  directed. 

You  will  now  have  all  the  flat  tints,  and  only  require  the  very  dark  ones.  With  your  magnify  ing- 
glajsa  ascertain  if  the  spots  of  resin  remain  on  the  plate ;  if  so,  it  will  bear  biting  agaia 

Should  the  ground  remain  sound  enough  to  stand  another  application  of  the  nitre,  you  must  prepare 
a  mixture  called  touching  stuE 

Touching  fstuff. — ^Bum  a  good-sized  cork  to  ashes,  and  take  a  piece  of  whiting  about  the  size  of  a 
filbert ;  mix  them  together  with  treacle ;  then  add  as  much  ivory-black  as  will  make  the  nuxture  a  dark 
color,  by  the  addition  of  a  simdl  quantity  of  sheep's  or  ox  gall ;  it  works  almost  as  free  as  the  vamisli. 
Make  the  composition  to  a  hunp.    A  small  quantity  to  be  used  with  water  when  required. 

Again  lay  the  plate  for  work.  Paint  over  all  the  parts  that  are  required  to  be  very  dark,  sucli  as 
projecting  foliage,  and  all  diarp  shadows,  with  the  touching  stuff.    I  say  paint,  for  you  must  load  all  the 


toociies  with  as  much  of  the  mixture  as  can  be  placed  on  mem. 
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When  the  touching  stuff  is  dry,  mix  some  thin  turpentine  vamiali,  slightly  co1(H^  with  lamp-black,  and 
with  a  lar^r  brush  go  over  the  whole  of  the  plate. 

When  mis  last  varnish  is  set,  pour  on  some  very  weak  acid  and  water — ^the  former  washings  of  the 
plate  will  da  With  the  soft  camel-hair  pencil  used  for  the  acid,  work  up  the  touching  stuff  until  the 
whole  comes  off;  then  wash  the  plate  clean  with  cold  water,  and  again  apply  the  acid. 

For  this  last  biting  the  acid  may  remain  on  the  plate  as  looff  as  the  ground  will  stand.  This  maj 
be  ascertained  by  clearing  your  plate  with  the  camel-hair  pencu,  and  using  the  mi^gmfying^lass. 

The  plate  must  now  be  cleaned.    Release  your  border-wax  as  before  described. 

On  this  tint  the  oil-rubber  should  be  yery  carefully  use^l 

The  plate  being  quite  dean,  place  it  under  the  shade.  You  will  find  your  tints  or  bitings  nthet 
sharper  against  each  other  than  ^ou  wish. 

The  burnisher  is  to  do  away  with  this  by  rubbing  witli  pressure  tlie  ports  to  be  reduced  in  color.  The 
parts  to  be  burnished  should  be  slightly  touched  with  the  oil-rubber.  Aqua- tint  engraving  requires 
some  skill  in  the  use  of  the  bumbher,  which  can  only  be  acquired  by  practice. 

The  scraper  will  be  found  very  useful  for  bringing  out  sharp  lights  and  modulating  the  darker  parta 

Should  you  have  fiulod  in  making  the  first  ground  teU  to  your  satisfaction,  the  plate  must  be 
polished,  and  another  ground  laid.  The  second  ground  must  w  larger  tlum  the  first,  that  is,  oontaio 
more  resin.  * 

The  bordering,  biting,  and  stopping  out  are  as  before.  The  plate  should  be  sent  for  proof  before  the 
second  ground  is  laid. 

When  you  have  the  proof  you  will  be  able  to  ascertain  where  you  reauire  increase  and  where 
reduction  of  color.    The  oumisher  must  reduce,  the  increase  can  onl^  be  had  oy  laying  another  groimd. 

Ground  to  etch  on. — ^Mix  a  small  quantity  of  torpentiDe  varnish  with  turpentme  very  slightly  colored 
with  black,  but  only  sufficiently  so  to  render  the  hues  made  by  the  needle  pcroeptible.  With  this  thin 
varnish  and  a  good-sized  camel-hair  brush,  go  over  the  plate  longways ;  when  that  is  set,  repeat  the 
coating  crossways ;  let  it  set,  and  lay  it  by  for  a  ni^ht,  if  convenient 

The  etching  finished,  border  and  bite  as  before  directed,  but  with  stronger  acid. 

Incidental  instructions, — ^A  few  hints  or  cautions,  apparently  on  triflei,  may  bo  found  useful,  and 
enable  the  beginner  to  avoid  many  troublesome  obstacles  which,  neglected,  prevent  engraving  becoming 
an  entertaining  amusement 

Qreat  care  must  be  taken,  while  laying  the  ground,  that  there  is  not  much  dust  floating  in  the  air; 
for  should  the  slightestparticle  of  fluck  lodge  on  the  plate  whilst  wet,  it  will  cause,  what  the  engrarers 
call,  "  an  accident"  Wherever  the  speck  fi^lls,  the  resin  will  corrode  around  it,  and  consequently  form 
a  white  spot  on  tht  ground  where  tne  acid  has  been  applied.    These  "accidents'*  are  ofhttle  ooose- 

3uence,  unless  they  should  happen  on  the  sky.    To  do  away  with  such  light  places,  the  chalk  tool  or 
otter  must  be  used,  which  is  simply  a  bent  graver. 

From  pouring  your  nound  mixture  backwards  and  forwards,  it  is  likely  to  become  foul ;  it  should 
then  be  passed  througn  a  double  piece  of  clean  muslin,  and  put  away  in  a  bottle  to  settle. 

The  burnisher  acts  as  principal  in  forming  a  good  sky  and  bac^^und.  As  the  action  of  the  add 
will  leave  all  the  tints  with  a  sharp  edge,  they  must  be  softened  down  with  the  burnisher.  Every 
fresh  aqua-tinta  ground  laid  should  be  increased  in  the  size  of  the  grain,  or  the  ground  wUl  beco(n« 
murky. 

To  enrich  and  darken  the  foreground  or  foliage,  etching  over  the  parts  with  the  etching-g^nnd  above 
described,  is  much  the  easiest  method. 

Resin-ground  engraving. — This  style  of  engraving  is  well  adapted  to  ornamental  work,  as  great  depth 
of  color  can  be  obtained.    The  process  is  extremely  simple. 

The  best  i^hite  resin  should  be  reduced  to  powder  by  pestle  and  mortar,  then  placed  in  a  fine  doubled 
flannel,  and  tied  up  in  a  bag.  The  plate  must  be  heatea  as  in  laymg  etching-ground,  and  the  bag  of 
resin  then  powdered  on  the  sur&ce.  The  best  plan  is  to  lay  the  plate  on  a  table,  so  that  you  may  use 
both  hands.  Witli  the  bag  of  resin  pendent  in  the  right  hand,  strike  it  against  the  left  (the  bag  most 
be  held  some  distance  from  the  plate,^  which  will  force  the  powdered  resin  to  escape  from  the  flannel 
bag,  and  falling  on  the  hot  plate,  will  there  fix  itself  in  small  spots,  something  similar  to  the  aqua-tiu 
deposit,  but  much  more  enduring. 

llie  stopping  out  process  is  exactly  the  same  as  in  the  aqua-tint 

By  repeating  the  process  with  the  flannel  bag  a  positive  bhick  ground  may  be  procured,  as  dark  and 
more  enduring  than  a  mozzotinto  ground,  which  may  be  scraped  on  much  in  the  same  way. 

Fiffs.  1608  to  1611,  represent  the  apparatus,  and  the  hand-craft  to  bring  it  into  action ; — such  na  heating 
the  plate,  laying  the  ground,  smoking  the  ground,  bordering  the  margin,  biting-in  the  etching,  taking  vc 
the  tx>rder,  and  polishing  the  plate. 

Etching  on  glass. — ^The  glass  is  covered  with  a  tliin  ground  of  beeswax,  and  the  design  being  drawn 
with  tho  etchmg-necdlc,  it  is  subjected  to  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  sprinkled  over  with  poun^d  floor 
or  Derbyshire  spar.  After  four  or  five  hours  this  is  removed,  and  the  glass  cleaned  off  with  oil  of 
turpentine,  leaving  the  parts  covered  with  the  beeswax  untouched.  This  operation  may  be  inrerted  by 
drawing  the  design  on  tne  glass  with  a  solution  of  beeswax  and  turpentine,  and  subjecting  the  groiuKi  to 
the  action  of  the  acid. 

Stippling  b  aUo  executed  on  the  etching-ground  by  dots  instead  of  lines  made  with  the  etdiin^ 
needle,  whi jh,  according  to  the  intensity  of  the  shadow  to  be  represented,  are  made  thicker  and  dowr. 
The  work  b  then  bit  ia 

Etching  on  steel  b  executed  much  in  the  same  way  aa  in  the  process  on  copper.  The  plate  b  bedded 
ytk  common  glazier's  putter,  and  a  ^und  of  Brunswick  black  is  laid  in  the  usual  way,  through  wluck 
tho  needle  scratches.    It  b  then  bit  in,  in  the  way  above  described. 
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EUDIOMETER.  An  instrnment  used  to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  oxygen  contained  in  any  given 
balk  of  elastic  fluid. 

EXCAVATING  MACHINE.  This  machine,  which  is  the  invention  of  the  late  Mr.  Otis  of  New 
York,  is  on  application  of  steam-power  to  the  purposes  of  excavation  and  dredging;  and  for  the  former 
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purpose,  appears  greatly  superior  to  any  thing  which  has  hitherto  been  achieved  in  excarating  ma- 
chinery. The  accompanying  engraving  presents  the  principal  side  elevation  (Fig.  1612)  of  the  nudunCf 
which  brings  all  the  working  parts  suflSciently  into  view ;  Fig.  1613  a  plan  of  the  horse-shoe  pulley  and 
crane  top,  the  dotted  lines  show  the  position  of  the  lower  framing  or  stage  and  boiler ;  Fig.  1614  shovs 
the  crank  shaft  and  gearing;  Fig.  1615  the  main  drum ;  Fig.  1616  the  main  drum  for  working  the  ex- 
cavator ;  and  Fig.  1617  a  plan  of  the  excavator. 

The  whole  of  the  details  of  this  madiine,  which  are  very  elaborate  and  complete,  of  course  caxmot 
be  attempted  in  an  article  of  this  nature ;  we  will,  however,  describe  as  much  of  the  details  and  it? 
principal  feature  as  are  necessary  to  a  proper  imderstanding  of  the  several  movements  of  the  marhine, 
and  then  describe  each  of  those  movements  separately.  The  machine  consists  of  a  strone  horizontal 
wooden  framing  or  stage  A,  mounted  upon  two  pairs  of  railway  wheels  6,  for  locomotion,  wnich  run  oo 
temporary  rails,  laid  down  as  may  be  required ;  on  the  one  end  of  the  stage  is  fixed  a  cylindrical  boiler 
C,  and  the  gearing  for  turning  the  crane  round.  In  the  middle  is  placed  me  gearing  for  working  one  of 
the  motions  of  the  excavator  D ;  and,  at  the  other  end  is  placed  the  wooden  crane  £,  in  form  similar  to 
an  ordinary  timber  crane,  on  the  diagonal  brace  of  which  is  placed  a  platform/,  on  which  an  assistant 
stands ;  and  gearing  W,  for  working  another  motion  of  the  excavator  D.  To  support  the  machine 
laterally,  strong  brackets  or  arms  project  on  either  side,  the  ends  of  which  are  funiished  with  sereors 
to  adjust  the  machine  to  the  inequalities  of  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

The  excavator  or  shovel  D,  (Figs.  8  and  18,)  is  formed  of  stout  boiler-plate,  and  is  firmly  riveted 
together ;  it  is  of  a  box  shape,  having  one  end  open ;  on  the  lower  edge  are  four  tangs  or  points, 
wliich  serve  to  penetrate  and  loosen  Uie  soil ;  the  other  end  is  hung  on  swivel  hinges,  and  fastened  by 
a  spring  d^  which  may  be  set  at  liberty  by  means  of  the  lever  and  rods  a.  Fig.  8. 

Tlie  machme  is  made  to  perform  three  distinct  movements;  1st,  the  digging  movement;  2d, the 
turning  movement ;  and  8d,  tne  locomotive  movement 

The  Digging  MovemefU  consists  of  two  motions,  one  for  drawing  the  excavator  forward,  and  the  other 
for  driving  it  into  the  ground,  both  of  which  are  done  simultaneously :  the  first  motion  is  performed  in 
the  following  manner.  On  the  horizontal  stage  A,  and  in  front  of  the  boiler  0,  is  placed  a  small  high- 
pressure  engine,  (not  shown  in  the  engraving,)  the  connecting  rod  of  which  acts  upon  the  crank  e,  and 
gives  a  rotary  motion  to  the  shaft  Ij,  and  with  it  the  pinion  /,  (Fig.  10,)  which  works  into  the  large 
wheel  M,  mounted  on  the  shaft  N,  upon  which  is  fixed  a  large  (uiannelled  barrel  or  drum  n,  (Fig$.  8 
and  11,)  round  which  the  hauling  cham  0,  is  coiled;  this  chain  passes  upwards  through  the  hollow  crane 
post,  over  the  indented  pulley  P,  to  a  double  pulley  fixed  at  the  jib-head,  thence  round  the  blocks  R. 
to  which  the  excavator  is  suspended,  as  the  chain  wound  up  draws  the  excavator  out  of  the  ground 
l>oth  in  a  forward  and  upward  direction,  when  driven  into  the  ground  by  the  second  motion.  This  last 
motion  is  communicated  by  the  chain  traversing  over  the  indented  pulley  P,  to  another  gearing.  On  the 
axle  of  the  indented  pulley  P,  is  fixed  a  bevelled  wheel  v,  (Fig.  9,)  which  works  into  a  similar  one  v\  (Fig 
8,)  mounted  on  to  the  upper  end  of  the  oblique  shaft  V,  on  the  lower  end  of  which  is  a  corresponding 
bevelled  wheel  v",  workui^  into  another  w,  fixed  upon  the  shaft  W ;  upon  this  shaft  is  a  pinion  v' 
which  takes  into  the  large  sptur  wheel  u\  mountea  upon  a  shaft,  upon  which  is  a  channelled  drum 
u,  round  which  is  coiled  me  chain  «,  attached  to  the  diagonal  wooden  arms  S ;  on  the  lower  end  of 
these  arms  is  fixed  an  iron  yoke,  to  which  is  suspended  on  pivots  the  excavator.  By  this  arrange- 
ment, as  the  main  chain  O  passes  over  the  pulley  P,  motion  is  communicated  to  the  shaft  for  the 
purpose  of  forcing  downwards  in  a  diagonal  direction  the  arms  S,  and  with  them  the  excavatOT  into  the 
ground.  A  man  stands  upon  the  stage  /,  for  throwing  in  and  out  of  gear  tliis  apparatus,  and  to 
regulate  the  motion  for  lowering  or  raising  the  excavator. 

Tlie  next  motion  to  be  described,  is  for  the  purpose  of  turmng  the  crane  round  either  to  the  right  or 
to  the  left ;  this  is  eflfected  by  another  gearing  in  the  following  manner.  On  the  first  crank  shaft  1,  b 
fixed  a  bevelled  wheel  /,  (Fig.  10,)  which  works  into  a  similar  wheel  g^  mounted  on  to  the  end  of  a  hori- 
zontal shaft  G,  upon  which  are  placed  loose  two  bevelled  wheels  g'g",  either  of  which  can  be  thrown  in 
or  out  of  gear  so  as  to  work,  as  may  be  required,  into  the  large  bevelled  wheel  A,  mounted  upon  the 
shaft  H ;  upon  tliis  shaft  is  a  pinion  /«',  which  works  into  the  wheel y,  fixed  on  the  shaft  J ;  upon  this 
shaft  is  fixed  an  indented  pulley/,  round  which  the  chain  r  is  coiled,  and  passes  upwards  over  pulleys  «, 
tound  either  side  of  the  horse-shoe  pulley,  to  the  ends  of  whidi  it  is  fixed  by  iron  bolts ;  the  horse-shoe 
pulley  is  fixed  by  means  of  strong  iron  stays  to  the  crane,  and  when  it  is  made  to  revolve,  the  crane-jib 
13  turned  round  on  the  stationary  post  t,  either  to  the  right  or  to  the  left  as  may  be  required,  and 
empties  the  contents  of  the  excavator  into  a  wagon  or  barrow. 

The  Proaressing  Motion  is  effected  by  placing  on  the  hind  wheel  axle  a  strong  wheel,  shoiwn  by  a 
circle  6,  (F^.  8,)  which  communicates  witn  a  pinion  6',  on  a  shaft,  as  shown  by  a  dotted  circle ;  modoo 
bein^  given  to  the  shaft  above  by  the  bevel  gearing  described  in  the  last  motion,  a  forward  or  back- 
ward motion  of  the  machine  is  obtained. 

We  have  no  precise  data  as  to  the  cost  of  the  machine  or  the  quantity  of  work  that  can  bo  performed 
by  it,  further  than  a  rough  estimate,  which  states  that  the  machine  is  capable  of  digging  lOOO  cuhir 
ynrds  of  earth  per  dat/,  and  that  a  machine  complete  costs  about  6000  dollar?. 

EXPANSION.    See  Esgink  and  Steam. 

EXPANSION  JOINT.  A  stuffing-box  joint  connecting  pipes,  so  as  to  allow  one  of  them  to  tlidc 
within  the  enlarged  end  of  the  other  when  the  length  increases  by  expansion. 

EXTRADOS.  The  exterior  curve  of  an  arch,  measured  on  ihe  top  of  the  voussoir?,  as  opposed  to 
the  soffit  or  intrados. 

FACADE.     The  face  or  front  of  any  considerable  building  to  a  street,  court,  garden,  or  other  p1ac«. 

EXHAUST-PORT.     The  exit  passage  for  the  steam  from  a  cylinder.        • 

EXHAUST -VALVE.    The  valve  in  the  eduction  passage  of  the  steam  cylinder  of  a  Cornish  Engin* 
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FAN.  A  wheel  with  vanes  revolving  in  a  case  or  box,  used  for  the  production  of  a  current  of  air  oi 
gas.  The  principle  of  its  operation  depends  on  the  law  of  centrifugal  forces ;  the  air  is  drawn  in  at  tht 
centre  and  discharged  at  the  periphery  of  the  wheel :  it  may  therefore  be  appUed  either  to  draw  air 
from  any  place,  or  to  force  it  into  any  pUce,  as  may  be  best  suited  to  the  purpose  intended.  The  fim 
is  employed  for  draft  or  suction — in  cotton  pickers,  for  the  extraction  of  dirt  and  for  the  formation  of  a 
lap.  It  IS  used  generally  for  blast  to  furnaces  (see  Blowing  Machines)  and  for  agricultural  purposes,  as 
in  the  winnowing  of  gram ;  for  ventilation  it  is  used  indiscriminatel v  for  draft  or  blast  When  used  to 
promote  the  rapid  combustion  of  fuel,  it  is  evident,  that  whether  the  fan  be  placed  in  the  smoke  flue, 
and  the  air  be  drawn  into  the  fire,  or  whether  it  be  placed  in  front  of  the  fire,  and  the  air  forced  in,  the 
result  will  be  in  most  cases  nearly  the  same.  It  is  applied  in  both  ways,  but  there  are  some  mechani- 
cal difficulties  that  interfere  with  the  economical  use  of  it  in  the  former  method,  and  it  is  therefore 
afanost  universally  appUed  to  fires  as  a  blowing  machine. 

Of  the  practical  working  of  the  fan.  The  power  required  to  drive  it,  the  proper  velocity  to  be  riven 
to  it,  and  the  density  of  air  required,  we  know  no  more  satisfactory  experiments  than  those  made  by 
W.  Buckle,  Esq^  and  published  in  the  Practical  Mechanic's  and  Civil  Engineer  and  Architect  Journals, 
frcm  which  we  extract  his  observations  and  the  results  of  his  experiments. 

*'The  experiments  were  made  with  a  fan  8  feet  10|-|  inches  diameter,  the  width  of  the  vanes  being 
lOf  and  the  lengths  14  inches ;  the  eccentricity  of  the  &n  1 A  inches,  with  reference  to  the  fan  case^ 
the  number  of  vanes  being  5,  and  placed  at  an  angle  of  6^  to  the  plane  of  the  diameter ;  the  inlet  open- 
ings on  the  sides  of  the  fan  chest  17^  inches  diameter,  the  outlet  opening  12  inches  square;  the  space 
between  the  tips  of  the  blades  and  the  chest  increasing  from  |  inch  on  the  exit  pipe  to  3  ^  at  the  bot- 
tom, in  a  line  perpendicular  with  the  centre.  To  the  blast  pipe  leading  to  the  tuyeres  a  slide  valve 
vas  attadied,  oy  means  of  which  the  area  of  the  discharge  was  accurately  adjusted  to  suit  the  required 
density." 
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By  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that  there  are  certain  velocities  with  which  the  tips  of  the  fans  should 
move  according  to  the  required  density  of  air,  and  that  there  are  certain  laws  wnich  govern  these  ve- 
.ocities. 

The  cxmtrifugal  force  or  density  of  the  air  coincides  with  the  results  obtained  by  the  law  of  faUing 
bodies  ;  that  is,  when  the  velocity  is  the  same  as  the  velocity  which  a  body  will  acquire  in  fiilling  the 
bei^t  of  a  homogeneous  column  of  air  equivalent  to  a  given  density. 

Having  given  Uie  velocity  of  the  air,  and  the  diameter  of  the  fan,  to  ascertain  the  centrifugal  force — 

Jittle. — ^Divide  the  velocity  by  401,  and  again  divide  the  square  of  the  quotient  by  the  diameter  oi 
the  fitfi.  This  last  quotient  multipUed  by  the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  air,  at  60°  Fahrenheit,  is  equal 
to  tbo  force  in  ounces  per  square  foot,  which,  divided  by  144,  is  equal  to  the  density  of  air  per  square 


Or,  iRibstitutmg  the  following  formuk,  we  have  D  =  N  X  000034.    Where  D  is  the  'density  of  the 
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oil  in  ounces  per  square  inch,  and  N  the  number  of  revolutions  of  fan  per  minute,  and  V  the  velocity  a 
the  tips  of  the  fan  m  feet  per  second. 

Having  given  the  density  in  inches  of  mercury,  (1  inch  of  whicli  iS  equal  to  8  oz.  pressure.)  To  find 
the  veloaty  which  a  body  would  acquire  in  &lling  the  height  of  a  column  of  air  equivalent  to  that  donity : 

Rule* — Multiply  the  density  in  inches  of  mercury  by  930*3,  and  this  product  by  64.  The  square  noi 
of  the  last  product  will  be  the  velocity  in  feet  per  second,  or  more  simply — 

Multiply  the  square  root  of  the  density  in  inches  of  mercury  by  244,  and  the  product  will  be  the 
velocity. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  table  that  the  velocity  of  the  tips  of  the  fan  is  practically  somewhat  less  thaD 
this  theoretical  velocity,  and  from  the  experiments  we  nx  the  laws  which  govern  the  velocity  of  the 
tips  of  the  fan  9-1 0th  of  the  velocity  a  body  would  acquire  in  falling  the  height  of  a  homogeneous  colamn 
of  air  equivalent  to  the  density. 

Experiments  were  made  as  to  the  proper  size  of  the  inlet  openings,  and  on  the  proper  proportioos  to 
be  given  to  the  vane.  The  inlet  openings  in  the  sides  of  the  fan  chest  were  contracted  nom  17i,  the 
original  diameter,  to  12  and  6  inches  diameter,  when  the  following  results  were  obtained : 

Firsts  that  the  power  expended  with  the  opening  contracted  to  12  inches  diameter,  was  as  2^  to  1 
compared  with  the  opening  of  17-|^  inches  diameter ;  the  velocity  of  the  fan  being  nearly  the  same,  as 
also  the  quantity  and  density  of  air  delivered. 

Seconc^  that  the  power  expended  with  the  opening  contracted  to  6  inches  diameter,  was  as  2^  to  1 
compared  with  the  opening  of  17^  inches  diameter ;  the  Velocity  of  the  fan  being  nearly  the  same,  and 
also  the  area  of  the  efflux  pipe,  but  the  density  of  the  air  decreased  one-fourth. 

These  experiments  show  tnat  the  inlet  opemngs  must  be  made  of  sufficient  size,  that  the  air  may  have 
a  free  and  uninterrupted  action  in  its  passage  to  the  blades  of  the  fan,  for  if  we  impede  this  actm  ve 
do  so  at  the  expense  of  power. 

With  a  vane  14  inches  long,  the  tips  of  which  revolve  at  the  rate  of  2368  feet  per  secood,  air  is  con- 
densed to  9*4  ounces  per  square  inch  above  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  with  a  power  of  9*6  horses; 
but  a  vane  8  inches  long,  tne  diameter  at  the  tips  being  the  same,  and  having,  therefore,  the  same  tcIo 
city^  condenses  air  to  6  ounces  per  8C[uare  inch  only,  and  takes  12-horse  power. 

iTius,  tlie  density  of  the  latter  is  little  better  than  6-lOth  of  the  former,  while  the  power  absorbed  is 
nearly  1-25  to  1.  Although  the  velocity  of  the  tip  of  the  vanes  is  the  same  in  each  case,  the  velocities 
of  the  heels  of  the  respective  blades  are  very  different ;  for,  whilst  the  tips  of  the  blades  in  each  case 
move  at  the  rate  of  286-8  feet  per  second,  the  heels  of  the  14-inch  blades  move  at  the  rate  of  90-8  feet 
per  second ;  and  the  heels  of  the  8-inch  move  at  the  rate  of  151*76  feet  per  second ;  or,  the  velocity  of 
the  heel  of  the  14  inch  moves  in  the  ratio  of  1  to  1*67,  compared  with  the  heel  of  the  8-inch  blade. 
The  longer  blade  approaching  nearer  the  centre,  strikes  the  an*  with  less  velocity,  and  allows  it  to  enter 
on  the  blade  with  greater  freedom,  and  with  considerable  less  force  than  the  shorter  one.  The  infer- 
ence is,  that  the  short  blade  must  take  more  power  at  the  same  time  that  it  accumulates  a  less  quan- 
tity of  air. 

These  experiments  lead  me  to  conclude,  that  the  length  of  the  vane  demands  as  great  a  consideration 
as  the  proper  diameter  of  the  inlet  opening.  If  there  were  no  other  object  in  view,  it  would  be  useless 
to  make  the  \anes  of  the  fan  of  a  greater  width  than  the  inlet  opening  can  freely  supply.  On  the  pro- 
portion of  the  length  and  width  of  the  vane,  and  the  diameter  of  the  inlet  opening,  rest  the  three  most 
important  points,  viz.,  quantity ^  and  density  of  air,  and  expenditure  oi power. 

in  the  14-inch  blade,  the  tip  has  a  velocity  2*6  times  greater  than  the  heel ;  or,  by  the  laws  of  cen- 
trifugal force,  the  air  will  have  a  density  2*6  times  greater  at  the  tip  of  the  blade  ttum  that  at  the  heel 
The  air  cannot  enter  on  the  heel  with  a  density  higher  than  that  of  the  atmosphere,  but  in  its  passage 
along  the  vanes,  it  becomes  compressed  in  proportion  to  its  centrifugal  force.  The  greater  the  length 
of  vane,  the  greater  will  be  tho  difference  of  the  centrifugal  force  between  the  heel  and  the  tip  of  the 
blade ;  consequently,  the  greater  the  density  of  the  air. 

Reasoning,  then,  from  these  experiments,  I  recommend,  for  easy  reference,  the  following  proportioas 
for  the  construction  of  the  fan : — 

Let  the  width  of  the  vanes  be  one-fourth  of  the  diameter. 

Let  the  diameter  of  the  inlet  openings  in  the  sides  of  the  fan  chest  be  one-half  the  diameter  of  the  fim. 

And,  let  the  length  of  the  vanes  be  one-fourth  of  the  diameter  of  the  fan. 

In  adopting  this  mode  of  construction,  the  area  of  the  inlet  openings  in  the  sides  of  the  fan  chest  will 
be  the  same  as  the  circumference  of  the  heel  of  the  blade,  multiplied  by  its  width ;  or  the  same  area  aa 
the  space  described  by  the  heel  of  the  blade. 

The  following  table  gives  the  sizes  of  fans  varying  from  8  to  6  /eet  diameter : — 

TABLE  OF  BEST  PROPORTIONS  OF  FANS. 

Diameter  of  Fan.  Width  of  Vane.  Length  of  Vase.  Diameter  of  inlet  cpening. 

ft.       in.  ft.       In.  ft.       in.  fU       in. 

8         0  0         9     0         9     1         6 

8         6  0       lOi  0       lOi  1         9 


ft. 

In. 

0 

9 

0 

lOi 

1 

0 

1 

H 

1 

3 

1 

6 

4  0  1  0     1  0  2  0 

4  6  1  H  1  \\  2  3 

6  0  1  3     1  3  2  6 

6  0  1  6     1  6  3  0 

I  reconmiend  the  proportions  in  the  above  table  for  density  ranging  from  3  to  6  ounces  per  square 
mch,  and  for  higher  densities,  viz.  from  6  to  9,  or  more  ounces,  the  sizes  given  in  the  following  table : 
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WidUiofyane. 


Length  of  Vane. 


8 
8 

4 
4 
5 
6 


In. 
0  . 
6  . 
0  . 
6  . 
0  . 
0  . 


ft. 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1 
1 


Diameter  of  inlet  opening, 
ft.       in. 


7 

H 

H 

0 
2 


0 

n 

H 

H 

6 

10 

1 

0 

1 

3 

1 

6 

1 

9 

2 

0 

2 

4 

The  dimenskns  of  the  above  tables  are  not  laid  down  as  prescribed  limits,  bat  as  approximations 
obtained  from  the  best  resalts  in  practice. 

Experiments  were  also  made  with  reference  to  the  admission  of  air  into  the  transit  or  outlet  pipe.  By 
a  slide  the  width  of  the  opening  into  this  pipe  was  varied  from  12  to  4  inches.  The  object  of  this  was  to 
proportion  the  opening  to  the  quantity  of  air  required,  and  thereby  to  lessen  the  power  necessarv  to 
drive  the  &n.  It  was  found  that  the  less  this  opening  is  made,  provided  we  proauce  sufficient  blast, 
the  less  noise  will  proceed  fix>m  the  fan ;  and  by  making  the  tops  of  this  opening  level  with  the  tips  of 
the  vane,  the  column  of  air  has  little  or  no  reaction  on  the  vanes. 

As  to  the  pressure  of  the  blast  commonly  required  in  smithies,  the  range  is  from  4  to  5  ounces  per 
square  inch.  And  an  ordinary  eccentrically  placed  fan,  4  feet  diameter — the  blades  10  inches  wide  and 
14  inches  long,  and  making  870  revolutions  per  minute — will  supply  air  at  a  density  of  4  ounces  per 
square  inch  to  40  tuyeres,  each  being  If  inch  diameter,  without  any  falling  off  in  density. 

The  above  embody  the  results  and  deductions  from  Mr.  Buckle's  experiments  on  the  common  form  ot 
eccentrically  placed  fan;  but,  besides  this  form,  there  is  a  great  vanety  of  others,  on  which,  it  is  true, 
no  scientific  experiments  have  been  made  of  their  workmg,  but  which,  in  practice,  have  given  very  sat- 
ia&ctory  results.    We  give  drawings  and  slight  descriptions  of  two  in  common  use. 

Figs.  1612, 1613,  and  1614,  represent  the  fan  of  F.  F.  Dimpfel,  of  Philadelphia. 


Fig.  1612  is  a  side  view.  Fig.  1613  an  end  view,  looking  into  the  outlet  pipe.  Fig.  1614  a  section. 
It  wul  be  seen  that  the  vanes  of  the  fan  are  in  the  form  of  a  trapezium,  and  that  the  air-chamber  not 
only  extends  all  round  the  periphery  of  the  fan,  but  also  at  the  sides. 

This  £ui  is  in  use  at  the  Novelty  Works,  New  York ;  where  it  is  also  made,  and  is  highly  recom- 
mended by  the  proprietors  of  various  foundries  and  forges  where  it  is  in  operation. 
1615.  ir.in. 


Figs.  1616  and  1616  represent  sections  of  a  fen  made  by  Wm.  Mason,  Taunton,  Mass.  The  vanes  aro 
three  in  number,  of  a  triangular  form ;  the  air-chamber  is  circular,  and  extends  entirely  round  the  fan ; 
the  arms  of  the  fan  are  curved,  and  in  movement  present  the  convex  side  to  the  impelled  air.  The 
oonstmction  of  this  fen  is  extremely  sunple :  the  fan  is  cast  entire  in  one  piece ;  the  case  enclosing  the 
&n  and  forming  the  air-chamber,  is  cast  in  halves  and  bolted  together.  ITiis  fen  is  extensively  used, 
and  gives  general  satisfaction.  Both  Dimpfel  and  Mason's  fans  are  made  of  various  sizes  to  suit  the 
purposes  for  which  they  are  designed. 

I^AUCET.  A  cock  need  to  draw  liquids  from  casks  or  other  reservoirs;  in  its  common  form  it  is 
well  knewn.  Such  as  are  used  to  drive  in  the  small  bung  of  fermented  liquor  casks  are  made  very 
strong^  often  T^ith  a  straight  tube  vhich  is  driven  into  the  cask,  and  the  cock  itself  at  right  angles  to  th« 
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tube.  Figs.  1617 >  and  1617^  represent  Jenxiing's  India  Rubber  Tabe  Co(^  Its  constmction  is  qiiti 
simple ;  a  vulcanized  mbber  'nbe  is  inserted  in  ^e  tube  of  the  cock,  and  held  at  its  interior  end  hy  the 
insertion  of  a  metallic  thimble.  When  the  screw  W  is  turned  down,  the  tube  is  compressed,  and  the 
li({uid  shut  off;  by  ^e  raising  of  the  same  the  tube  regains  its  natural  form  and  the  dischax^  oon- 


161T. 


161T. 


luenoes.  The  cock  offers  a  straight  and  uninterrupted  passage  for  liquids  or  gas,  the  working  parts  htr- 
ing  no  connection  with  the  interior.  From  the  certainty  of  its  action,  and  the  impossibility  of  iti 
sticking  up  or  down,  it  is  well  worthy  attention.  As  these  cocks  can  be  made  In  iron,  a  great  saviog 
is  effected,  and  they  answer  as  well  as  those  manufactured  in  brass. 

FEED  APPARATUS.    See  Dktails  of  Enoinks. 

FEEDER.  A  cut  or  channel,  by  which  a  stream  or  supply  of  water  is  broaght  into  a  canal ;  soos- 
times  the  stream  of  water  itself  is  called  the  feeder. 

FELLOES.  The  curved  pieces  of  wood  forming  the  rim  of  a  carriage,  cart,  or  other  vooda 
wbeeL 

FELLOE  MACHINE.  This  is  a  machme  for  cutting  felloes  of  wheels  out  of  plank,  on  which  vilai 
ble  improvements  have  been  made  by  Joshua  and  Levi  Adams,  and  T.  H.  Mores,  of  Amherst,  Haa 
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Fig.  1618  is  an  elevated  section  of  the  machine  at  the  line  XX  of  Fig.  1619,  which  is  a  horizontal  view 
with  the  friction  wheels  removed,    llie  same  letters  refer  to  like  parts  on  both  the  %iire8. 

A  is  a  frame,  B  is  an  upright  shaft  resting  in  a  movable  step  at  its  lower  end,  and  having  a  circular 
plate  0,  secured  to  its  upper  end,  above  the  hub  b.  C  is  a  horizontal  beam  secured  between  projections 
on  the  upper  surface  of  the  circular  plate.  D  are  angular  metallic  boxes  '^th  flanges  on  theur  ddes 
attached  to  the  beam  hy  the  straps  d.  E  are  the  cutters  of  the  desired  form  passing  through  openings 
b  the  boxes  and  adjusted  b}r  screws.  F  is  an  upright  shaft  resting  in  a  step  m  the  frame  and  turning 
in  a  box  screwed  to  a  vibrating  tuaber  at  its  upper  end,  and  with  a  frictioD  wheel  and  pulley/  at  tlie 
top,  and  a  gang  of  pnlleys  g  l^low,  around  which  is  seen  the  band  h  extending  around  a  puUey  i  on  B. 
G  is  a  lever  arranged  below  the  frame  and  secured  at  one  end  to  the  front  of  the  same  by  a  pin  upon 
which  it  moves,  and  at  its  opposite  end  upon  a  similar  lever  jf,  which  is  connected  to  a  cross-head, 
moving  between  uptight  wavs.  H  is  a  vertical  screw  shaft  passing  throuj^h  a  screw  in  the  cross-head, 
and  having  a  button  or  shoulder  at  its  lower  end,  which  shoulder  turns  m  a  permanent  block  in  the 
frame.  Q  is  a  lever  moving  on  a  fulcrum,  and  connected  at  the  end  by  a  rod,  which  is  connected  to  a 
lever  below  the  frame,  having  a  weight  hung  on  its  upper  end  to  counterbalance  the  weight  of  the  ver- 
tical shaft  of  cutters  and  levers  to  relieve  the  screws  of  port  of  the  pressure  and  prevent  it  from  wear- 
ing. K,  Fig.  1419,  is  a  horizontal  beam  containing  the  boxes  in  wnich  the  upper  end  of  the  upright 
boxes  turn,  and  it  is  provided  with  tennons  at  the  ends  which  fit  into  mortises  m  the  vertical  parts  of 
the  fraaifi  and  has  cords  attached  to  its  ends,  one  of  which,  with  a  weight,  passes  over  a  pulley  in  the 
outside,  and  the  other  cord  passes  over  another  pulley  and  is  attached  to  a  lever  ZW,  moving  on  a  ful- 
crum, for  lowering  the  cross-head  by  lowering  the  said  lever. 


When  it  is  deeired  to  cut  a  felloe,  the  plank  from  which  it  is  to  be  cut  is  placed  upon  the  tables  and 
firmly  secured  bj  the  dogs  and  clamps  /.  The  upright  shaft  is  then  set  in  raotioa  by  the  friction  wheels 
being  brought  in  contact  by  the  lever,  and  therefore  Uie  cutter  shaft  by  the  band  A  is  set  in  motion. 
The  cutters  £  £^  Are  set  in  the  cutter  heads  by  the  straps  dd,  so  that  one  cutter  shall  move  in  a  circle 
cutting  the  outside  of  the  felloe  and  the  other  cuts  the  inside  cirsle,  while  the  cutter  shaft  can  be  raised 
or  lowered  by  the  lever  Q,  to  cut  the  required  depth.  The  dogs  and  clamps  can  be  shifted  on  the  table 
for  larger  or  smaller  felloes,  and  the  cutters  can  be  shifted  on  0  C  0,  to  correspond  with  the  same. 

FELT-CLOTH  MACHINERY,  Arnold's.  From  the  specification  of  the  inventor,  patented  June  10 
1851.    The  following  it  a  description  of  the  same. 

Fig.  1620  is  an  elevation  of  the  machinery ;  fig.  1621  is  a  plan  or  bird's-eye  view  of  that  part  of  the 
came  to  which  my  invention  relates ;  fig.  1622  is  a  vertical  section  through  the  line  a;  a;  of  fig.  1622«  look« 
ing  from  the  oppoi»te  side  to  fig.  1620 ;  fig.  1623  is  a  vertical  section  through  the  line  *  *  of  fig.  1621 ;  fig. 
1624  ia  a  horizontal  section  of  the  vacuum-box  and  tubes  communicating  with  the  apparatus  for  pro- 
ducing the  vacnum.  Figs.  1625  and  1626  are  sections  taken  at  right  angles  to  each  other  of  the  va- 
cmun  pipa     Similar  letters  of  reference  indicate  corresponding  parts  in  each  of  the  several  figures. 

Jfy  tmprovemeni  relates  to  a  new  and  improved  mode  of  carrying  toebs  or  ekeeis  of  fibrous  mederiai  and, 
lekcH  emploj^ed  in  the  manufacture  of  feii-clotk  is  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  toeft  across  and  deposit- 
ing it  upon  the  icarp.  Felt-K^loth  is  manufactured  by  crossing  the  fleeces  or  cardings  of  wool  from  the 
carding  machines,  and  then  pressing,  blending,  or  matting  them  together  into  a  sheet  of  compact  tex- 
tare.     The  usual  mode  of  conveying  the  weft  across  the  warp  is  by  means  of  endless  chains  carrying 
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oombs  ifith  hooked  teeth,  from  which  teeth  it  has  to  he  released  in  order  to  be  deposited  on  the  wup 
These  teeth  frequently  allow  some  portion  of  the  material  to  fall  or  slip  off  too  soon. 

This  difficulty  I  design  to  obviate  by  my  improvement,  which  consists  in  the  employment  of  an  aproo 
of  some  material  pervious  to  air,  as  for  instance  hair-cloth.  Between  the  rollers  of  this  apron,  and  be. 
nveen  its  upper  and  lower  folds,  I  place  a  hollow  box  or  chamber  which  nearly  fills  the  entire  ^paoe ;  the 

1691.   r 


bottom  of  this  box  is  thiddy  perforated  all  over  with  small  holes,  and  it  comnranicates  bj  pipes  from 
one  or  both  sides  with  a  fan,  blower,  eft*  other  apparatus  capable  of  withdrawing  the  air  and  forming  a 
vacuum  within.  The  air  being  withdrawn  from  the  box,  the  external  air  rushes  through  the  apron  and 
through  the  perforations  in  the  bottom  of  the  box  to  supply  its  place,  and  any  light  or  fibrous  materia) 
will  bo  drawn  towards  the  apron  and  securely  held  under  it  by  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  wf &OQt 
any  liability  to  fall  off  tiD  the  desired  moment,  when  the  communication  with  the  blower  is  cut  oft 

The  carding  machine  represented  in  fig.  1620,  which  supplies  the  fleece  or  carding  for  the  wef\,  does 
not  difibr  from  other  machines  in  use,  and  therefore  needs  no  particular  description  here  ;  tiiat  which 
supplies  the  warp  is  not  shown. 

A  A  is  the  apron  which  carries  the  warp,  which  is  the  same  as  usually  employed ;  it  moves  in  direc- 
tion of  the  arrows  1  (figs.  1621  and  1623),  and  carries  the  warp  on  the  top.  B  B  is  the  apron  carrrinj? 
the  weft,  which,  as  has  been  before  stated,  is  of  material  pervious  to  air ;  it  runs  on  two  collars  a  a\  in 
a  frame  c  c,  supported  above,  the  frame  carrying  the  warp  apron.  The  apron  B  B  received  motton  io 
the  direction  of  arrows  2  2  (figa  1620,  1621  and  1622,)  through  roller  a\  by  a  band  6,  from  a  pdley  c, 
•n  the  shaft  d,  of  the  doffer  D  of  the  carding  machine. 

K  is  the  vacuum-box,  which  is  made  of  any  sheet  metal,  and  is  <^  a  lenicth  neaiiy  equal  to  the  spaca 
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betwieen  the  rollers  a  a\  of  the  width  of  the  warp,  and  of  a  depth  nearly  eqnal  to  the  space  betweeu 
the  upper  and  lower  folds  of  the  apron ;  its  bottom,  perforated  all  over  with  holes  e,  e,  0,  e^  tonchea 
or  nearly  touches  the  lower  fold  of  the  apron.  A  rotary  fan  in  a  box  F,  is  placed  near  the  ma« 
chine,  or  in  any  suitable  position  for  operating  on  several  machines  at  the  same  time;  a  pipe  G  pro* 
ceeds  upwards  fiom  the  box  of  the  fan,  baring  a  pipe  H  leading  from  it  near  the  top  which  communi- 


eates  by  branch-pipes /y*  with  the  inside  of  the  vacuum-box.  In  the  lower  part  .«f  the  pipe  G  there  is 
a  throttle  valve  S,  which  closes  or  opens  the  communication  between  the  fan  and  the  vacuum-box  E 
this  valve  has  a  lever  g  on  its  spindle,  which  is  connected  by  a  rod  A  to  a  long  arm  1  of  a  lever  hung  on 
A  fixed  fiilcmm  j  on  the  side  of  the  fi^me  of  the  carding-engine,  the  same  lever  having  a  shorter  curved 
arm  ib  set  at  nearly  right  angle  to  the  arm  t.  The  top  of  the  pipe  G  is  open,  but  is  covered  by  a  valve 
/,  having  two  guide  i^s  n  n',  one  on  each  side,  passing  through  ears  on  the  outside  of  the  pipe ;  the 
rod  n  is  elongated  below  the  ear,  and  connected  to  one  arm  of  a  lever  m,  having  its  fulcrum  in  a  stand- 
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ard  Oy  and  having  two  arms  of  eqnal  length,  the  opposite  arm  being  connected  bj  a  rod  p,  to  the  arm 
of  the  lever  to  which  the  throttle-valve  is  connected.     A  spring  q  secured  to  ti[ie  frame  which  caniei 
the  aprons  A  A  and  B  B,  always  bears  under  the  end  of  the  lever-arm  i  and  keeps  it  raised,  caodiig  tiic 


rod  p  to  raise  the  end  of  the  lever  m  to  which  it  is  attached,  and  throw  down  the  oppoate  end  canaiag 
the  rod  n'  to  close  the  valve  /  until  it  is  opened  by  the  means  hereafter  shown  in  the  description  of  the 
operation  of  the  machine.  The  throttle-valve  S  is  so  arranged  that  it  is  always  open  when  the  Tthre  / 
is  closed,  so  as  to  leave  a  free  communication  from  the  box  E  through  the  pipes  ff^  H  G,  to  the  hoz  F 
containing  the  fan,  or  to  any  apparatus  that  may  be  employed  for  producing  a  vacuum.  I  is  a  toodied 
wheel  on  the  doffsr-shaft,  through  which  the  doffer  receives  its  motion ;  it  carries  a  small  stad  r  on  iti 
outer  face,  which,  during  the  revolution  of  the  wheel,  strikes  the  arm  h  of  the  lever  ih;  a<  b  aflip 
eomposed  of  a  flat  board  or  plate  of  the  whole  width  of  the  dofifer ;  it  is  hung  on  pivots  or  hinges  r  v 
on  each  side  of  the  frame,  and  also  has  a  lever  v>  attached  to  one  end  which  is  strudc  by  a  pin  z 
on  the  end  of  the  doffer  once  during  its  revolution,  so  as  to  throw  up  the  flap  suddenly  towards  the 
apron  BB. 


1G24. 
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The  operation  of  tlie  machinery,  except  as  far  as  the  mode  of  confining  the  weil  below  the  apron  ii 
considered,  is  the  same  as  in  other  machines  employed  for  the  same  purpose,  therefore  I  will  proceed  to 
describe  the  manner  in  which  the  weft  is  controlled. 

The  fan  or  other  apparatus  for  producing  the  vacuum  must  bo  constant  in  its  operation,  so  as  to  keep 
a  constant  draught  or  rush  of  air  through  the  apron  in  the  box  E.  The  doffer  makes  one  revolution 
for  every  sheet  of  weft  that  is  formed ;  and  therefore  must  correspond  in  diameter  with  the  width  of  the 
warp.  The  warp*travels  a  distance  equal  to  the  width  of  the  weft  during  the  time  the  weft  is  travel- 
ling across  its  upper  face.  The  motion  of  both  aprons  is  continuous,  and  the  carding  is  taken  horn,  the 
doffer  in  the  usuni  manner,  from  whence  it  proceeds  to  the  under  surface  of  the  apron,  where  it  is  con- 
fined by  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere. 

The  speed  of  the  apron  B  B  is  such  as  to  take  a  sheet  of  carding  produced  by  one  revolution  of  the 
doffer  D  and  carry  it  to  a  proper  position  for  depositing  on  the  warp  during  the  time  the  warp  moves  a 
distance  equnl  to  tlie  width  of  the  weft.     There  is  a  space  left  in  the  cards  on  the  doffer  which  causes 
a  break  in  the  carding  when  a  sheet  is  formed  of  the  proper  length,  and  as  soon  as  this  space  comes  op~ 
posite  the  apron,  the  pin  r  on  the  wheel,  strikes  the  arm  iEr,  and  throws  down  the  arm  t  of  the  lever  i  Ac,  * 
to  the  position  shown  in  fig.  iG20,  the  rod  A  bstantly  closes  the  throttle-valve  S,  and  closes  tUe  ^ 
communication  with  the  apparatus  producing  the  vacuum,  and  the  rod  p  acting  on  the  lever  m  caasea 
the  rod  n'  to  open  the  valve  /,  both  valves  being  actuated  simultaneously ;  thus  the  slieet  is  thrown  froio 
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tlie  apron  B  B  snddenlyy  and  deposited  on  the  warp  bj  the  sndden  current  of  air  which  rushes  through 
the  top  of  the  pipe  6,  escaping  through  the  bottom  of  the  box  £,  and  through  the  apron.  The  valves 
remain  in  the  position  last  shown  but  an  instant,  or  a  very  short  space  of  time,  for  as  soon  as  the  pin  r 
passes  the  ann  Jb,  the  sprii^  p  raises  the  arm  i  and  brings  the  valves  to  the  position  first  described,  the 
air  entering  the  vacuum-box  £  through  the  apron  B  B ;  the  space  in  the  dcriSer  on  which  there  are  no 
cards,  having  then  passed  the  take-of^  the  cuding  or  web  again  commences  being  given  oif  from  the 
do£fer,  and  the  end  falls  to  the  flap  t ;  just  at  this  moment  the  pin  z  strikes  the  lever  to  and  throws  up 
the  flap,  throwing  the  carding  up  to  the  apron  where  it  is  retained,  and  the  operation  proceeds  as  before 
described,  the  flap  falling  after  the  pin  x  passes  the  lever.  This  mode  of  oariTing  webs  may  be  em- 
ployed effectually  for  any  fibrous  material,  and  will  be  found  advantageous  fh>m  its  not  injuring,  perfo- 
rating,  or  tearing  it. 

FELTING.    The  process  of  blending  or  matting  different  kinds  of  fur  or  wool  into  a  compact  texture. 
See  Hat  Mandfactvre. 

*  FILES.     The  file  is  a  strip  or  bar  of  steel,  the  surface  of  which  is  cut  into  fine  points  or  teeth,  that 
act  by  a  species  of  cutting,  closely  allied  to  abrasion. 

Files  are  almost  endless  in  variety ;  and  there  is  some  four,  five,  or  six  features  in  every  file,  to  adapt 
the  instrument  to  the  several  kinds  of  work  for  which  the  file  is  used.    Most  of  the  names  of  files  ex- 
press these  different  features;  for  instance,  the  three  following  files  are  in  common  use : — 
6  inch,  blunt,  single-cut,  saw  file. 

9  inch,  taper,  smooth,  half-round  file. 

12  inch,  parallel,  rough,  cotter  file. 

The  watchmaker  frequently  uses  files  not  exceeding  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  length ;  mathemnti* 


1629. 


FILE.  Cocker's  Circular  File,  so  called,  is  in  reality  a  shaping  machine  on  a  small  scale ;  the  po- 
mliarity  being  that  instead  of  a  row  cutter,  a  series  of  distinct  cutters  are  fitted  into  a  ^sc,  whence 
they  can  be  easily  removed  to  be  sharpened  on  a  grind  stone.  Fijr.  1627  is  a  side  elevation,  showing 
the  disc  without  the  cutters.  Fig.  1628  is  a  front  view  and  section  of  the  disc,  the  upper  half  showing 
the  cutters,  with  the  rings  inside  and  outside,  which  hold  them  in  position ;  and  the  lower  half,  the  disc 
and  grooves,  without  the  cutters  and  rings.    Fig  1629  are  the  various  kinds  of  cutters  used  full  size. 

*  Holtsapfers  Taming  and  Mechanical  Manipulation. 
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cal  instrument  makers  and  gunmakers  employ  files  from  about  4  to  14  inches  long ;  and  madunisti 
and  engineers  commonly  require  files  from  about  8  to  20  inches  long,  and  sometimes  use  those  cf  two 
and  three  feet  and  upwards  m  length. 

Almost  all  files  are  required  to  be  as  straight  as  possible  in  their  central  line,  and  are  distin^^uiahed 
as  taper,  blunt,  and  parallel  files ;  a  very  insignificant  number  of  files  are  made  curvilinear  m  their 
central  line,  as  in  the  rifflers  used  by  sculptors  and  carvers,  and  some  other  files. 

Many  files  that  are  in  all  oUier  respects  alike,  difier  in  the  forms  and  sizes  of  their  teeth.  Three 
forms  of  teeth  are  made,  those  of  dovhle-eiU  files,  those  o(  floats,  or  single-cut  files,  and  those  of  rupi. 
The  floats  and  rasps  are  scarcely  used  but  for  the  woods  and  soft  materials ;  the  double<cut  files  an> 
used  for  the  metals  and  general  purposes. 

In  a  double-cut  file,  the  thousands  of  points  or  teeth  occur  frx>m  tioo  series  of  straight  chisel-oota 
crossing  each  other ;  in  a  single-cut  file  ot  float,  the  ridges  occur  from  the  one  series  of  chisel-cuts,  which 
are  generalljr  square  across  Uie  float ;  and  in  a  rasp  the  detached  teeth  are  made  by  solitary  indenta- 
tions of  a  pointed  chisel  or  punch. 

Double-cut  files  are  made  of  several  gradations  of  coarseness,  and  which  are  thus  respectively 
oamed: — 

1.  Rouffh.  1.  Rough. 

2.  3fiddle-cut  2.  Bastard. 

3.  Bastard.  S.  Second-cut 

4.  Second-cut  4.  Smooth. 

5.  Smooth.  5.  Dead-smooth. 
0.  Superfine. 

Some  files  have  one  or  more  edges  that  are  left  uncut,  and  these  are  known  as  safe-edges,  because 
such  edges  are  not  liable  to  act  upon  those  parts  of  the  work  against  which  they  are  allowed  to  mb^ 
for  the  purpose  of  guiding  the  instrument  Occasionally  the  edges  alone  of  files  are  out  Ai^d  the  sidea 
are  left  safe  or  smooth,  as  in  some  warding  files,  which  nearly  resemble  saws. 

The  names  of  files  are  often  derived  from  their  purposes,  as  in  saw-files,  slittbg,  warding,  and  cotter 
files ;  the  names  of  others  from  their  sections,  as  square,  round,  and  half-round  files. 

Fig.  1630.    Sections  derived  fh>m  the  Square. 
ADCDBFGII 

Fig.  1G21.    Sections  derived  from  the  Circle. 
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Fig.  1022.    Sections  derived  lh)m  Uie  Triangle. 
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Files  of  all  the  sections  represented  in  the  groups.  Figs.  1620  to  1622,  are  more  or  less." employed, 
although  many  of  them  are  almost  restricted  to  particular  purposes. 

Taper  files,  or  ta^er  fiat  files,  are  made  of  various  lengths  from  about  4  to  24  inches,  and  are  rectan- 
gular in  section  as  m  B,  Fig.  1620 ;  they  are  considerably  rounded  on  their  edges,  and  a  little  also  in 
their  thickness ;  their  greatest  section  being  towards  the  middle  of  their  length  or  a  little  nearer  tc 
the  handle,  whence  these  files  are  technic^y  known  to  be  "  bellied ;"  they  are  cut  both  on  their  faces 
and  edges  with  teeth  of  four  varieties ;  namely,  rough,  bastard,  second-cut  and  smooth-cut  teeth. 
Taper  flat  files  are  in  extremely  general  use  amongst  smiths  and  mechanics,  for  a  great  variety  of  or- 
dinary works. 

Hand  files  or  Jlat  files  resemble  the  above  in  len^^  section,  and  teeth,  but  the  hand  files  are  nearly 
parallel  m  width,  and  somewhat  less  taper  in  thickness  than  the  foregoing.  Engmeers,  machinists, 
mathematical  instrument  makers,  and  otliers,  give  the  preference  to  the  hand  file  for  flat  sur&ces  and 
most  other  works. 

,  Cotter  files  are  always  narrower  than  hand  files  of  the  same  length  and  thickness ;  they  are  nearly 
flat  on  the  sides  and  edges,  so  as  to  present  almost  the  same  section  at  every  part  of  their  length,  is 
which  respect  they  vary  from  6  to  22  inches.  Cotter  files  are  mostly  used  m  filing  grooves  for  th^ 
cotters,  keys,  or  wedges  used  in  fixing  wheels  on  their  shafts,  whence  their  nama 

Pillar  files  also  somewhat  resemble  the  hand  files,  but  they  are  much  narrower,  somewhat  thinna, 
OS  in  C,  and  are  used  for  more  slender  purposes,  or  for  completing  works  that  have  been  comm^Med 
with  the  hand  files.    Pillar  files  have  commonly  one  safe  edge,  and  vary  fix)m  8  to  10  inches  in  length. 

Jlalf -round  files  are  nearly  of  the  section  L,  notwithstanding  that  the  name  implies  the  Bemicirmar 
section ;  in  general  the  curvature  only  equals  the  fourth  to  the  twelfth  part  of  the  circle. 
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Triangular  JUes  are  of  the  section  R,  and  from  2  to  16  inches  long ;  they  are  used  for  internal  angles 
more  acute  than  the  rectangle,  and  also  for  clearing  out  square  comcra 

Croat  file^y  or  crossing  files,  are  of  the  section  M,  or  circular  on  both  fieuses,  but  of  two  different 
curvatures. 

Round  filet,  of  the  section  I,  range  firom  the  length  of  2  to  18  inches ;  thej  are  in  general  taper, 
and  much  used  for  enlarging  round  holes. 

Square  JUes  measure  in  general  from  2  to  18  inches  in  length,  and  are  nK)stly  taper. 

Equalling  Met  are  files  of  the  section  D.  In  width  they  are  more  firequentlr  parallel  than  taper; 
in  thickness  they  are  always  parallel.  They  are  in  general  cut  on  all  faces,  and  range  fnmi  2  to  10 
inches  long. 

Knife  files  are  of  the  section  T,  and  in  general  very  acute  on  the  edge,  they  are  made  from  2  to  7 
inches  long,  and  are  as  frequently  parallel  as  taper. 

Slitting  files,  called  ^^aofeatheridged  files,  resemble  the  last  in  construction  and  purpose,  except  in 
having,  as  in  section  V,  two  thin  edges  instead  of  one ;  they  are  almost  always  paraBeL 

RMers  are  strong  heavy  files,  generally  made  of  an  inferior  kind  of  steel ;  they  measure  from  12 
to  18  inches  long,  from  }  to  2  indies  on  every  side,  and  are  made  very  convex:  uiey  are  frequently 
designated  by  their  weight  alone,  which  vanes  from  about  4  to  15  lbs.  Rubbers  are  nearly  restricted 
to  Uie  square  and  triangular  sections  A  and  R.  Some  few  rubbers  are  made  nearly  souare  in  section, 
but  with  one  side  rounded,  as  if  the  sections  E  and  B  were  united :  these  are  called  half -thick. 

Many  artisans,  and  more  particularly  the  watchmakers,  require  other  files  than  those  described,  and 
it  is  therefore  proposed  to  add  the  names  of  some  of  the  files  to  wluch  the  sections  refer,  premising  that 
such  names  as  are  printed  in  lialies  designate  small  files  especially  used  in  watchmaking. 

Names  of  some  of  the  Files  corresponding  with  the  Sections  AtoZ,  {represented  by  Figs,  1620  to  1622.) 

A^ — ^^^^^®  ^^  ^^  parallel  and  taper,  some  with  one  safe  side ;  also  square  rubbers. 

R — When  large,  cotter  files ;  when  small,  verge  and  pivot  files. 

C. — ^Hand  files,  parallel  ahd  flat  files;  when  small, />o^^a7k;e^e8;  when  narrow,  pillar  files ;  to  those 

nearly  parallel  files  are  to  be  added  the  taper  flat  files. 
D. — When  parallel,  equalling  eloek-pinion  and  endless-screw  files ;  when  taper,  slitting,  entering,  ward 

ing,  and  barrel-hole  files. 
E. — French  pivot  and  shonlderina  fles,  which  are  small,  stout,  and  have  safe-edges.;  when  made  ol 

large  size,  and  right  and  leu,  they  are  sometimes  called  parallel  V  files,  from  their  suitability  to 

the  hollow  V  Vs  of  machinery. 
F. — Name  and  purpose  similar  to  the  last 

9. — Flat  file  with  hollow  edges,  principally  used  as  a  nail  file  for  the  dressing-case. 
H. — Pointing  mill-saw  file,  round-edge  equalling  file,  and  round-edge  joint  file ;  all  are  mad<»  both 

parallel  and  taper. 
L — Round  file,  gulleting  saw  file,  made  both  parallel  and  taper. 
K- — Frame  saw  file  for  gullet  teeth. 
L. — Half-round  file.    Nicking  and  piercing  files,  also  cabinet  floats  and  rasps ;  all  these  are  usually 

taper.    Files  of  this  section  which  are  small,  parallel,  and  have  the  convex  side  uncut^  and  have 

also  a  pivot  at  the  end  opposite  the  tang,  are  called  round^ files, 
M. — Cross,  or  crossing  files,  also  called  double  half-rouncb. 
N. — Oval  files ;  oval  gulleting  files  for  laige  eaws,  called  by  the  French  limes  a  double  dos.     Ovcd-dial 

file  when  smau. 
O. — Balanee'whcel  or  swing-wlieel  files,  the  convex  side  cut,  the  angular  sides  safe. 
P. — Swaged  files,  for  finishing  brass  mouldings ;  sometimes  the  hollow  and  fillets  are  all  cut 
Q. — ^The  curvilinear  file. 

R. — ^Trian^ular,  three-square,  and  saw  files,  also  tri&ngular  rubbers,  which  are  cut  on  all  sides. 
8. — Cant  me,  probably  named  from  its  suitability  to  ming  the  insides  of  spanners,  for  hexagonal  and 

octagonal  nuts,  or  as  these  are  generally  called,  six  or  eight  canted  bolts  and  nuts ;  the  cant  files 

are  cut  on  all  sides. 
T. — When  ^p&xtiMei,  fiat-dovetail,  hanking,  and  watch-pinion  files ;  when  taper,  knife-edge  files.   With 

ihe  wide  edge  round  and  safe,  files  of  the  section  T  are  known  as  moulding  files  and  clock- 
pinion  files. 
V. — Screw-head  files,  feather-edged  files,  clock  and  watch-slitting  files. 
W. — Is  sometimes  used  by  engineers  in  finishing  small  grooves  and  key  ways,  and  is  called  a  valve  file, 

from  one  of  its  applications. 
X. — A  file  compounded  of  the  triangular  and  half-round  file,  and  stronger  than  the  latter ;  similar  files 

with  three  rounded  faces  have  also  been  made  for  engineers. 
Y. — ^Double  or  checkering  files,  used  by  cutlers,  gunmakers,  and  others.    The  files  are  made  separately 

and  riveted  together,  with  the  edge  of  ttie  one  before  that  of  the  other,  in  order  to  give  the 

equality  of  distance  and  parallelism  of  checkered  works,  just  as  in  the  double  saws  for  cutting 

the  teeth  of  racks  and  combs. 
Z. — Double  file,  made  of  two  flat  files  fixed  together  in  a  wood  or  metal  stock ;  this  was  invented  for 

filing  lead  pencils  to  a  fine  conical  point 

The  manufacture  of  files. — ^The  pieces  of  steel,  or  the  blanks  intended  for  files,  are  forged  out  of  bars 
>f  steel  that  have  been  either  tilted  or  rolled  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  sections  required,  so  as  t« 
eave  but  little  to  be  done  at  the  forge;  the  blanks  are  afterwards  annealed  with  great  caution,  so 
that  in  neither  of  the  processes  the  temperature  known  as  the  blood-red  heat  may  be  exceeded.  The 
sor&ces  of  the  blanks  are  now  rendered  accurate  in  form  and  quite  clean  in  sur&ce  either  by  filing 
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or  grinding.  For  the  smaller  files  the  blanks  are  mostly  filed  into  shape  as  the  more  exact  method ;  f(« 
the  larger,  the  blanks  are  more  commonly  ground  on  large  grindstones  as  the  more  expedLitious  method ; 
in  some  few  cases  the  blanks  are  planed  in  the  planing  machine,  for  those  called  dead-parallel  fiUt, 
The  blank  before  being  cut  is  slightly  greased,  that  the  chisel  may  slip  freely  over  it 

The  file-cutter  is  seated  before  a  square  stake  or  anvil,  and  places  the  blank  straight  before  him, 
with  the  tang  towards  his  person ;  the  ends  of  the  blank  are  fixed  down  by  two  leather  straps  or  loops, 
one  of  which  is  held  fast  by  each  foot 

The  largest  and  smallest  chisels  commonly  used  in  cutting  files  are  represented  in  two  views ;  and 
half  size  in  F^s.  1628  and  1624.  The  first  is  a  chisel  for  lai^e  rough  files ;  the  length  is  about  3  inchea. 
the  width  2i  inches,  and  the  angle  of  the  edge  about  50  degrees;  the  edge  is  perfectly  straight,  but 
the  one  bevel  is  a  little  more  inclined  than  the  other,  and  the  keenness  of  the  edge  is  rounded  off,  the 
object  being  to  indent,  rather  than  cut  the  steel ;  ttiis  chisel  requires  a  hammer  of  about  *?  or  8  Ibe. 
weight    Fig.  1624  is  the  chisel  used  for  small  superfine  files ;  its  length  is  2  inches,  the  ^idth  \  inch; 


1623. 


1624. 


1025. 


it  fa  very  thin,  and  sharpened  at  about  the  angle  of  86  degrees ;  the  edge  is  also  rounded,  but  in  9 
smaller  degree :  it  fa  used  with  a  hammer  weighing  only  one  to  two  ounces,  as  it  will  be  seen  the 
weight  of  the  blow  mainly  determines  the  dfatance  between  the  teeth.  Other  difaefa  are  made  ot 
istermediate  proportions,  but  the  width  of  the  edge  always  exceeds  that  of  the  file  to  be  cut 

The  first  cut  fa  made  at  the  point  of  the  file ;  the  chfael  fa  hold  in  the  left  hand,  at  a  horizontal  angle 
of  about  65  degrees,  with  the  central  line  of  the  file,  as  at  a  a.  Fig.  1625,  and  with  a  vertical  inclinft 
tion  of  about  12  to  4  degrees  from  the  perpendicular,  as  represented  in  the  figures  1623  and  1624 
supposing  the  tang  of  the  file  to  be  on  the  left-hand  side.  The  following  are  nearly  the  usual  angles  for 
the  vertical  inclination  of  the  chisefa;  namely,  for  rough  rasps,  15  degrees  beyond  the  perpoidicular 
rough  files,  12  degrees;  bastard  files,  10  degrees ;  second-cut  files,  7  degrees;  smooth-cut  files,  6  de- 
grees ;  and  dead-smooth-cut  files,  4  degrees.  The  blow  of  the  hammer  upon  the  chisel  causes  the  latta 
to  indent  and  slightly  to  drive  forward  the  steel,  thereby  throwing  up  a  triflmg  ridge  or  burr ;  the  diise) 
fa  immediately  replaced  on  the  blank,  and  slid  from  the  operator  until  it  encounters  the  ridge  previously 
thrown  up,  which  arrests  the  chisel  or  prevents  it  irom  slipping  further  back,  and  thereby  aetermines 
the  succeedmg  position  of  the  chfaeL  Tue  chfael  having  been  placed  in  its  second  position  fa  agaiL 
struck  with  the  hammer,  which  fa  made  to  cive  tlie  blows  as  nearly  as  possible  of  uniform  strength 
and  the  process  fa  repeated  with  considerame  rapidity  and  r^ularity,  60  to  80  cuts  bein?  made  in  one 
minute,  until  the  entire  length  of  the  file  has  been  cut  with  inclined,  parallel,  and  equidfatant  ridges, 
which  are  collectively  denominated  the  first  course.  So  far  as  thfa  one  face  fa  concerned,  the  file,  if 
intended  to  be  single-cut,  would  be  then  ready  for  hardening ;  and  when  greatly  enlai*ged,  its  section 
would  be  somewhat  as  in  Fig.  1626.  The  teeth  of  some  sm^e-cut  files  are  much  less  inclined  than  55 
degrees ;  those  of  floats  are  m  general  square  across  the  instrument 

Most  files,  however,  are  double  cut,  or  have  two  series  or  courses  of  chisel  cuts,  and  for  these  the 
surface  of  the  file  fa  now  smoothed  by  passing  a  smooth  file  once  or  twice  along  the  face  of  the  teeth,  to 
remove  only  so  much  of  the  roughness  as  would  obstruct  the  chisel  from  sliding  along  the  face  in 
receiving  its  successive  positions,  and  the  file  fa  again  greased. 

The  second  course  of  teeth  fa  now  cut^  the  dusel  being  inclined  vertically  as  before,  or  at  about  13 
degrees,  but  horizontally,  about  5  to  10  degrees  from  the  rectangle,  as  at  6  6,  Fig.  1625 ;  the  blows  are 
now  given  a  little  less  stixmgly,  so  as  barely  to  penetrate  to  the  bottom  of  the  first  cuts,  and  consequently 
the  second  course  of  cuts  fa  somewhat  finer  than  the  first  The  two  series  of  courses  fill  the  sunace  of 
the  file  with  teeth  which  are  inclined  towards  the  point  of  the  file,  and  that  when  highly  magnified 
much  resemble  in  character  the  points  of  cutting  tools  generally,  as  seen  in  Fig.  1626. 

If  the  file  fa  flat  and  to  be  cut  on  two  faces,  it  fa  now  turned  over ;  but  to  protect  the  teeth  from  the 
hard  face  of  the  anvil,  a  thin  plate  of  pewter  fa  interposed.  Triangular  and  otner  files  require  blocks  of 
lead  having  grooves  of  the  appropriate  sections  to  support  the  blanks,  so  that  the  surface  to  be  cut  may 
be  placed  horizontally.  Taper  files  require  tlie  teeth  to  be  somewhat  finer  towards  the  point,  to  avoid 
the  risk  of  the  blank  being  weakened  or  broken  in  the  act  of  its  bein^  cut,  which  might  occui  if  as 
much  force  were  used  in  cutting  the  teeth  at  the  point  of  the  file,  as  in  Uioee  at  its  central  and  stronger 
part- 
Eight  courses  of  cuts  are  required  to  complete  a  double-cut  rectangular  file  that  fa  cut  on  all  fiicesi, 
bat  eight,  ten,  or  even  more  courses  are  required  in  cutting  only  the  one  rounded  face  of  a  half-rouod 
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die.  There  are  various  objecUona  to  employing  chisels  with  concave  edges^  and  therefore  in  cutting 
rotmd  and  half-round  files  the  ordinary  straight  chisel  is  used  and  applied  as  a  tangent  to  the  curve. 
It  will  be  found  that  in  a  smooth  half-round  file  one  inch  in  width,  that  about  twenty  courses  are  required 
for  the  convex  side,  and  two  courses  alone  serve  for  the  flat  side.  In  some  of  the  double-cut  gullet- 
tooth  saw  files,  of  the  section  K,  as  many  as  twenty-three  courses  are  sometin^s  used  for  the  convex 
Cioe,  and  but  two  for  the  flat  The  same  difficulty  occurs  in  a  round  file,  and  the  surfaces  of  curvilinear 
files  do  not  therefore  present,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  same  uniformity  as  those  of  flat  files. 

Hollowed  files  are  rarely  used  in  the  arts,  and  when  required  it  usually  becomes  imperative  to 
mj^oy  a  round-edged  chisel,  and  to  cut  the  file  with  a  single  course  of  teeth. 

The  teeth  of  rasps  are  cut  with  a  punch,  which  is  represented  in  two 
views.  Fig.  1627.  The  punch  for  a  fine  cabinet  rasp  is  about  3}  inches  long, 
and  i  square  at  its  widest  part  Viewed  in  front,  the  two  sides  of  the  point 
meet  at  an  angle  of  about  60  degrees :  viewed  edgeways,  or  in  profile,  the 
edge  forms  an  angle  of  about  60  degrees,  the  one-£EU»  being  only  a  Uttle 
indined  to  the  body  of  the  tooL 

In  cutting  rasps,  the  punch  is  sloped  rather  more  from  the  operator  than 
the  chisel  in  cutting  files,  but  the  mstance  between  the  teeth  of  the  rasp 
cannot  be  determined  as  in  the  file,  by  placing  the  punch  in  contact  wiUi  the 
burr  of  the  tooth  previously  made.  By  &t  of  habit,  the  workman  moves 
or,  technically,  hop9  the  punch  the  required  distance;  to  fiicilitate  this 
movement,  he  places  a  piece  of  woollen  cloth  under  his  left  hand,  which  pre- 
vents his  hand  coming  immediately  in  contact  with,  and  adhering  to  the 
anvil. 

The  teeth  of  rasps  are  cut  in  rather  an  arbitrary  manner,  and  to  suit  the 
wlmns  rather  than  the  necessities  of  the  workmen  who  use  them.  Thus  the 
lines  of  teeth  in  cabinet  rasps,  wood  rasps,  and  fiuiiers*  rasps,  are  cut  in 
Unes  slopinfi^  fi^m  the  left  down  to  the  rignt  hand  side ;  the  teeth  of  rasps 
for  boot  and  shoe  last  makers  and  some  others,  are  sloped  the  reverse  way; 
and  rasps  for  gun-stockers  and  saddle-tree  makers  are  cut  in  circular  lines 
or  crescent  form.  These  directions  are  quite  immaterial ;  but  it  is  important  that  every  succeeding  tooth 
should  cross  its  predecessor,  or  be  intermediate  to  the  two  before  it ;  as  if  the  teeth  followed  one  another 
in  right  lines,  they  would  produce  furrows  in  the  work,  and  not  comparatively  smooth  surfaces. 

In  cutting  files  and  rasps  they  almost  always  become  more  or  less  bent,  and  there  would  be  danger 
of  breaking  them  if  they  were  set  straight  whilst  cold ;  they  are  consequently  straightened  whilst  they 
are  at  the  red  heat,  immediately  prior  to  their  being  hardened  and  tempered. 

Previously  to  their  being  hardened,  the  files  are  drawn  through  beer  grounds,  yeast,  or  other  sticky 
matter,  and  then  through  common  salt,  mixed  with  coVs  hoof  previously  roasted  and  pounded,  and 
which  serve  as  a  defence  to  protect  the  delicate  teeth  of  the  file  fh)m  the  du*ect  action  of  tne  fire.  The 
Mjmpound  likewise  serves  as  an  index  of  the  temperature,  as  on  the  fusion  of  the  salt,  the  hardening 
beat  is  attained ;  the  defence  also  lessens  the  disposition  of  the  files  to  crack  or  clink  on  being  immersed 
in  the  water. 

The  file,  after  having  been  smeared  over  as  above,  is  g^radually  heated  to  a  dull  red,  and  is  then 
mostly  straightened  with  a  leaden  hammer  on  two  small  blocks  also  of  lead ;  the  temperature  of  the 
file  is  afterwards  increased  imtil  the  salt  on  its  surface  just  fuses,  when  the  file  is  immediately  dipped 
in  water.  The  file  is  immersed,  quickly  or  slowly,  vertically  or  obliquely,  according  to  its  form ;  tnat 
mode  beinff  adopted  for  each  variety  of 'file  which  is  considered  best  calculated  to  keep  it  straight 

It  is  well-known  that  from  the  unsymmetrical  section  of  the  half-round  file,  it  is  oisposed,  on  being 
inuDersed,  to  become  hollow  or  bowed  on  the  convex  side,  and  this  tendency  is  compensated  for  by 
curving  the  file  whilst  soft  in  a  nearly  equal  degree  in  the  reverse  direction. 

It  nevertheless  commonly  happens,  that  with  every  precaution  the  file  becomes  more  or  less  bent 
in  hardening,  and  if  so,  it  is  straightened  by  pressure,  either  before  it  is  quite  cold,  or  else  after  it 
has  been  partially  reheated.  The  pressure  is  variously  applied,  sometimes  by  passing  one  end  of  the 
file  under  a  hook,  supporting  the  centre  on  a  prop  of  lead,  and  bearing  down  the  opposite  end  of  the 
file ;  at  other  times  by  using  a  support  at  each  end,  and  applying  pressure  in  the  middle,  by  means  of  a 
lever,  the  end  of  which  is  hooked  to  the  bench.  Large  nles  are  always  straightened  before  they  are 
quite  cooled  after  the  hardening,  and  whilst  tlie  central  part  retains  a  considerable  degree  of  heat. 
When  straightened,  the  file  is  cooled  in  oil,  which  saves  the  teeth  from  becoming  rusty. 

The  tangs  are  now  softened  to  prevent  their  fracture ;  this  is  done  either  by  ^raspmg  the  tang  in  a 
pair  of  heated  tongs,  or  by  means  of  a  bath  of  lead  contained  in  an  iron  vessel  with  a  perforated  cover, 
Uirough  the  holes  in  which  the  tangs  are  immersed  in  the  melted  lead  tliat  is  heated  to  the  proper 
degree,  llie  tang  is  afterwards  cooled  in  oil,  and  when  the  file  has  been  wiped  and  the  teeth  brushed 
dean,  it  is  considered  fit  for  use. 

The  superiority  of  the  file  will  be  found  to  depend  on  four  points, — the  primary  excellence  of  the 
steel — the  proper  forging  and  annealing  without  excess  of  heat — the  correct  formation  of  the  teeth — and 
the  success  of  ihe  hardening. 

Means  ofgroiping  the  Jim. — In  general  the  end  of  the  file  is  forged  simply  into  a  taper  tang  or  spike, 
for  the  purpose  of  fixing  it  in  its  wooden  handle,  but  wide  files  require  that  the  tang  snould  be  reduced 
in  width,  either  as  in  Fig.  1628  or  1629.  The  former  mode,  especially  in  large  files,  is  apt  to  cripple 
the  steel  and  dispose  the  tang  to  break  ofi^  after  which  the  file  is  nearly  uselesa  The  curvilinear  tang, 
Fi^.  1629,  is  &r  less  open  to  this  objection.  Some  workmen  make  the  tangs  of  lar^e  files  red-hot,  that 
they  may  bum  their  own  recesses  in  the  handles,  but  this  is  objectionable,  as  the  charred  wood  is  apt 
to  crumble  away  and  release  the  file.  It  is  more  proper  to  form  the  cavity  in  the  handle  with  coars« 
floats  made  for  the  purpose. 
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In  driviug  large  files  into  their  handles  it  is  usual  to  place  the  point  of  the  file  in  the  hollow  behind 
the  chaps  of  the  tail  vice,  and  to  drive  on  the  handle  with  a  mallet  or  hammer.  Smaller  files  are  fixed 
obhq uely  in  the  jaws  of  the  vice,  between  clamps  of  sheet  brass,  to  prevent  ihe  teeth  either  of  the  vice 
or  file  from  being  injured,  and  the  handle  is  then  driven  oa 

In  the  double^nded  rifflers,  or  bent  files,  Fig.  1630,  and  in  some  other  files,  there  is  a  plain  part  ia 
the  middle,  fulfilling  the  office  of  a  handle;  and  in  several  of  the  files  and  rasps  made  for  oentista, 
farriers,  and  shoemakers,  the  tool  is  also  double,  but  without  any  intermediate  plain  part,  so  ih&i  the 
one  end  serves  as  the  handle  for  the  other. 


In  general,  the  length  of  the  file  exceeds  that  of  the  object  filed,  but  in  filing  large  surfaces  it  becomes 
occa^onally  necessary  to  attach  cranked  handles  to  the  large  files  or  rubbers,  as  in  Fie.  1631,  m  order 
to  raise  the  hand  above  the  plane  of  the  work.  Sometimes  the  end  of  the  file  is  simply  inclined,  as  in 
Fig.  1632,  or  bent  at  right  angles,  as  in  Fig.  1633,  for  the  attachment  of  the  wooden  handles  represented; 
but  the  last  two  modes  prevent  the  second  side  of  the  file  from  being  used,  until  the  tan^  is  bent  the 
reverse  way.  The  necessity  for  bending  the  file  is  avoided  by  employing  as  a  handle  a  piece  of  round 
iron,  §  or  I  inch  in  diameter,  bent  into  the  semicircular  form  as  an  arch,  the  one  extremity  (or  abutment) 
of  which  is  filed  with  a  taper  groove  to  fit  the  tang  of  the  file,  whilst  the  opposite  end  is  flat,  and  rests 
upon  the  teeth ;  in  this  manner  both  sides  of  the  me  may  be  used  without  any  preparation. 

Fig.  1634  represents,  in  profile,  a  broad  and  short  rasp  with  fine  teeth,  usedf  by  iron-founders  in 
smoothing  off  loam  moulds  for  iron  castings ;  this  is  mostly  used  on  large  surfaces,  to  which  the  ordinary 
handle  would  be  inapplicable,  and  the  same  kind  of  tool  when  made  with  coarser  teeth,  will  be  recog- 
nized as  the  baker's  rasp. 

Cabinet-makers  sometimes  fix  the  file  to  a  block  of  wood  to  serve  for  the  grasp,  and  use  it  as  a  plane. 
Thus  mounted,  the  file  may  also  be  very  conveniently  used  on  a  shooting-board,  in  filing  the  edges  of 
plates  to  be  inlaid. 

1635. 


-JL 


Rg.  1635  represents  a  very  good  arrangement  of  this  kind,  a  a  is  the  plan,  and  b  the  section  of  tbt 
file  stock,  c  c  is  the  plan  of  the  shooting-board,  and  d  its  section.  Two  files  (that  are  represented  Uack) 
are  screwed  against  the  sides  of  a  straight  bar  of  wood,  which  has  also  a  wooden  sole  or  bottom  jJat^ 
that  projects  beyond  the  files,  so  that  the  smooth  edge  of  the  sole  may  touch  the  shooting-board  '^^ 
of  the  file  teeth-  The  shooting-board  is  made  in  three  pieces,  so  as  to  form  a  groove  to  receive  the  fite 
dust,  which  would  otherwise  get  under  the  stock  of  the  file.  The  shooting-board  has  also  a  w^w^ 
stop  «,  faced  with  steel,  that  b  wedged  and  screwed  into  a  groove  made  across  the  top  piece,  w*<^  *^ 
stop  being  exactly  at  right  angles,  serves  also  to  assist  in  squaring  the  edges  of  plates  or  the  ends  of 
long  bars,  with  accuracy  and  expedition. 

Short  pieces  of  files  (or  tools  as  nearly  allied  to  saws)  are  occasionally  fixed  in  the  ends  of  wooden 
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itock%  in  all  other  respects  like  the  routing  gages  of  carpenters,  as  seen  in  two  views  in  Fig.  1686.   The 
coopere'  erote  is  a  tool  of  this  description. 

nles  intended  for  finishing  the  erooves  in  the  edges  of  slides,  are  sometimes  made  of  short  pieces  of 
steel  of  the  proper  section,  (see  Fig.  1637,)  cut  on  &e  surfaces  with  file  teeth,  and  attached  in  various 
ways  to  slender  rods  or  wires,  serving  as  the  handles,  and  extending  beyond  the  ends  of  the  slides :  or 
the  handle  is  at  right  angles  to  the  file,  and  formed  ".t  the  end,  as  a  staple,  to  dip  the  ends  of  the  short 
file,  as  in  reaching  Uie  bottom  of  a  cavity.  Files  intended  to  reach  to  the  bottom  of  shallow  cavities  are 
also  constructed  as  in  Fig^  1688  and  1689,  or  sometimes  an  inch  or  more  of  the  end  of  an  ordinary  file 
a  bent  some  20  or  80  degrees,  that  the  remainder  may  dear  the  margin  of  tho  rei 
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To  stiffen  slender  files,  they  are  occasionally  made  with  tin  or  brass  backs,  as  in  Figs.  1640  and 
1641 ;  such  are  called  dovetail  files ;  and  thin  equalling  files  are  sometimes  grasped  in  a  brass  frame, 
Hg.  1642,  exactly  Ijke  that  used  for  a  metal  frame-saw. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  diversity  in  the  files  already  alluded  to,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  all  those 
hitherto  noticed  are  made  entu-ely  of  steel,  and  their  teeth  are  all  produced  in  the  ordinary  manner  by 
means  of  the  chisel  and  hand  hammer.  It  now  remains  to  notice  a  few  of  the  less  usual  kinds  of  rasps, 
floats,  and  files,  the  teeth  of  which  are,  for  the  most  part,  produced  by  means  differing  from  those 
already  described. 

The  rifflers.  Fig.  1630,  used  by  sculptors,  are  required  to  be  of  numerous  curvatures,  to  adapt  them 
to  the  varying  contour  of  works  in  marble.  In  general  the  rifflers  are  made  of  steel  in  the  ordinary 
mode,  but  they  have  also  been  made  of  wrought-iron,  and  slightly  case-hardened,  in  which  case  the 
points  of  the  teeth  become  converted  into  steel,  but  the  general  bulk  of  the  instrument  remains  in  its 
ori^al  state  as  soft  iron ;  consequently  such  case-hardened  rifflers  admit  of  being  bent  upon  a  block 
of  lead  with  a  leaden  mallet,  so  mat  the  artist  is  enabled  to  modify  their  curvatures  as  circumstances 
m^  require. 

Several  kinds  of  floats  are  made  with  coarse,  shallow,  and  sharp  teeth ;  these  teeth  could  not  be  cut 
with  the  chisel  and  hammer  in  the  ordinary  manner,  but  are  made  with  a  triangular  file.  Fig&  a  to  /, 
1643,  represent  the  sections  of  several  of  tnese  floats,  which  have  teeth  at  the  parts  indicated  by  the 
double  Imes ;  for  instance,  a  is  the  float,  b  the  graille^  e  the/own^  d  the  carlet^  e  the  topper,  used  by  the 
horn  and  tortoiseshell  comb-makers.  The  floats  /  to  t  are  used  by  ivory  carvers  for  the  handles  of 
knives,  and  in  the  preparation  of  works,  the  carving  of  whidi  is  to  be  completed  by  scorpers  and 
gravers ;  k  and  /  are  used  in  inlaying  tools  in  their  handles ;  k  is  made  of  various  widths,  and  is 
generally  thin,  long,  and  taper ;  /  is  more  like  a  key-hole  saw. 
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The  larger  of  the  floats,  such  as  those  a  to  «,  used  by  the  comb-makers,  are  kept  in  order  prindpallT 
by  the  aid  of  a  burnisher,  represented  in  two  views  in  Fig.  1644 ;  the  blade  is  about  2  inches  long,  1  inch 
wide,  and  1-1 6th  thick ;  the  end  Is  mostly  used,  and  which  is  fordbly  rubbed,  first  on  the  front  edge  oi 
erery  tooth,  as  at  a.  Fig.  1645,  and  then  on  the  back,  as  at  6,  by  which  means  a  slight  burr  is  thrown 
np  on  every  tooth,  somewhat  like  that  on  the  joiner's  scraper ;  but  in  this  art  the  burnisher  is  commonly 
named  ^  turn  file. 
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The  guannet  is  a  float  resembling  Fig.  1684,  but  having  coarse  filed  teeth,  of  the  kind  just  described; 
it  may  oe  coDsidered  as  the  ordinary  flat  file  of  the  horn  and  tortoiseaheU  comb-makers,  and  in  using 
the  quannet,  the  work  is  mostly  laid  upon  the  knee  as  a  support  An  ingenious  artisan  in  this  branch, 
Mr.  Michael  Kelly,  invented  the  quannet  represented  in  Figs.  1645  and  1646.  The  stock  consLsts  of  a 
piece  of  beach-wood,  in  which,  at  intervals  of  about  one-quarter  of  an  inch,  cuts  inclined  nearly  30 
degrees  with  tlie  face,  are  made  with  a  thin  saw ;  every  cut  is  filed  with  a  piece  of  saw-plate,  lite 
edges  of  the  plates  and  wood  are  originally  filed  into  the  regular  float-like  form,  and  the  bumisber  is 
subsequently  resorted  to  as  usuaL  ^e  main  advantage  resmts  from  the  small  quantity  of  steel  it  is 
necessary  to  operate  upon,  when  the  instrument  requires  to  be  restored  with  the  file.  From  thin  cir- 
cumstance, and  also  from  its  less  weight,  the  wooden  q^uannet,  Fig.  1645,  is  made  of  nearly  twice  the 
width  of  the  steel  instnunent,  Fig.  1634,  and  the  face  is  slightly  rounded,  the  teeth  being  sometimea 
inserted  square  across,  as  in  a  float,  at  other  times  inclined  some  30  degrees,  as  in  a  single-cut  file. 

The  cutting  of  files  by  machinery. — The  practical  introduction  of  machinery  for  cutting  files  appears 
to  be  due  to  a  Frenchman  of  the  name  of  Raoul,  at  about  the  close  of  the  last  century,  but  the  aescrip- 
tion  of  the  machine  has  not  been  published,  and  the  manufacture  is  now  carried  on  by  his  son.  His 
files  are  beautiful  specimens  of  workmanship,  being  more  strictly  regular,  and  also  leas  baUe  to  clog  or 
pin  when  in  use,  than  files  cut  by  hand,  as  usual. 

£Us  manufacture  is  principally  limited  to  watch  files  with  flat  sides,  and  measuring  from  }  of  an  inch 
to  5  or  6  inches  long. 

Machines  have  been  recently  constructed  in  England  for  cutUng  both  large  and  small  files,  and  half 
a  dozen  or  more  at  a  time.  The  details  of  the  machines  display  great  ingenuity  and  skill,  but  there  are 
various  drawbacks  that  prevent,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  any  great  conmiercial  advantage  in  the 
machine  over  the  hand  process,  from  which  considerations  the  patent  file-cutting  machines  are  not  at 
present  used. 

We  give  drawings  and  a  description  of  a  recently  invented  file  machine,  patented  in  1847  hy  George 
Winslow,  of  Boston.  We  know  not  how  far  it  has  oeen  successful,  but  it  is  well  worthy  of  notice  as  an 
example  of  ingenious  combinations,  and  to  illustrate  what  has  been  done  in  this  department  of 
mechanisuL 

FILE  AND  RASP  MACHINE  Fig.  1647  represents  a  plan  view  of  this  apparatus  or  machinery, 
as  laid  down  by  the  patentee,  in  the  drawing  attached  to  the  specification ;  and  (ig.  1648  is  a  side  ele 
vation  of  the  same.  It  consists  of  a  rectangular  framework  a  a,  which  may  be  of  wood  or  other  suita- 
ble material ;  stretched  across  this  framework  is  a  plate  6,  on  which  are  two  levers  a'  a\  disposed  on 
either  side  of  the  machine  and  moving  on  fulcra  a'"  a'" ;  the  long  ends  of  these  levers  are  connected  tu 
a  sort  of  toggle  (/',  by  means  of  the  straps  c\  and  the  short  ends  are  connected  by  links  to  the  block  or 
chisel-holders  dd\  the  chisel-holders  move  on  the  plate  6,  and  are  guided  by  the  brackets  eeee^va^ 
though  constrained  to  move  in  a  particular  direction,  are  free  to  turn  round,  so  that  the  chisels  //  may 
be  adjusted  to  any  angle  at  which  it  may  be  required  to  form  the  indentations  or  teeth  on  the  blank  ^. 
This  IS  supported  between  two  poppets  h  A,  the  one  receiving  tlie  shank  or  tana^  in  a  socket,  in  which  it 
is  secured  by  binding  screws,  and  the  other  is  supported  by  a  centre,  received  by  an  indentation  made 
in  the  end  of  the  blank.  It  will  be  observed  that  a  tooth  on  each  side  of  the  blank  is  produced  at  the 
same  time,  the  pressure  of  one  chisel  sustaining  the  opposing  force  of  the  other,  tlie  poppets  h  h  being 
so  fitted  to  their  support^*  as  to  admit  of  0  movement  in  a  transverse  direction,  to  allow  for  any  ineauality 
in  the  surface  of  the  blank  g;i\aa  slide,  which  is  fitted  between  dovetailed  grooves,  so  as  to  admit  of 
slidinff  in  a  lonmtudinal  direction.  This  slide  forms  the  immediate  support  for  the  blank,  and  is  strength- 
ened by  an  arch-piece  jj',  as  seen  at  Fig.  1648.  This  slide  is  caused  to  travel  by  means  of  a  screw  1, 
wliich  passes  through  a  nut  attached  to  the  bottom  of  the  slide.  A  plate  b'  is  fitted  on  two  longitudi- 
nal sliaes  n'  n'.  This  plate  receives  a  reciprocating  motion  from  the  main  driving-shaft,  through  the 
intervention  of  the  connecting-rod  o",  and  upright  lever  p.  The  driving-shaft  is  furnished  with  a  disk 
or  plate  as  having  a  radial  slot  cut  therein,  in  which  the  crank  pin  can  be  adjusted,  so  as  to  %'ary  the 
throw,  and  consequently  the  motion  of  the  connectmg-rod  o".  This  rod  is  also  adjustable  in  the  verti- 
cal lever  />,  so  as  to  bring  the  connection  nearer  to,  or  further  from,  the  fulcrum  on  which  it  moves. 
Each  movement  of  tlib  sliding  plate  6'  produces  a  closing  of  tlie  cutters//,  by  reason  of  the  movement 
of  the  toggles  d'  d\  which  are  mounted  on  the  plate  b',  and  thus  raise  a  tooth  by  forming  an  indenta- 
tion in  the  blank. 

Now  in  cutting  files  by  this  machine,  it  is  necessary  to  begin  the  cut  at  the  point  or  thinnest  pnut  of 
the  file,  when  the  greatest  range  of  movement  is  given  to  the  plate  6' ;  and  as  the  cutting  proceeds  to 
wards  the  thick  part  of  the  b&nk,  the  movement  of  the  plate  b'  must  decrease,  imparting  less  move 
ment  to  the  levers  a'  a' ;  and  consequently  the  cutters  will  not  be  brought  so  dose  t(^ether ;  but  in  re- 
ducing this  movement  of  the  plate,  the  angle  formed  by  the  levers  e'  c'  will  be  less,  and  consequently 
their  power  will  decrease  also,  but  which  is  compensated  for  by  an  apparatus  hereafter  explain^.  As 
the  cutters  always  close  at  the  same  point,  it  is  necessary  that  the  blank  should  moye  a  suflident  dis- 
tance at  each  closing  thereof  to  allow  for  the  formation  of  another  tooth ;  this  is  effected  by  partially 
turning  the  screw  t  which  moves  the  carriage  or  slide  j,  which  is  performed  as  follows : — 

A  spur-wheel  k  is  mounted  on  the  end  of  the  screw  t  which  projects  through  the  bearing ;  this  is  not 
fixed  to  the  screw,  but  is  allowed  to  revolve  freely  thereon,  ana  is  furnished  with  a  click  pivoted  to  the 
side  thereof;  this  takes  into  a  ratohet  aflixed  to  the  screw,  and  therefore  as  the  wheel  is  turned  in  one 
direction  it  will  carry  the  screw  round  with  it,  but  on  a  reverse  motion  taking  place  the  click  will  slip 
the  teeth  of  the  ratchet ;  the  screw  t  at  the  same  time  remaining  stationary.  Tne  wheel  k  has  this  mo- 
tion communicated  to  it  by  means  of  a  vertical  rack-bar  /',  being  connected  by  a  rod  c"  to  a  bell-crank 
6",  the  pendent  arm  of  whicli  is  moved  by  contact  of  a  pin  placed  in  the  connecting-rod  a",  the  reactioD 
l)ein^  produced  by  the  weight  of  the  rack-bar,  the  rise  and  fall  of  which  may  be  varied  by  moving  the 
positiou  of  the  pin  in  the  rwl  a" ;  thus  may  the  number  of  indentations  produced  to  a  given  length  d 
tlic  blank  be  regulated  according  to  the  requisite  defi:ree  of  fineness  of  the  file. 
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Hie  upper  end  of  the  rack-bar  is  connected  by  a  rod  rn!  to  the  hand  lever  h\  which  oscillates  on  a 
fixed  fulcnim  at  k' ;  this  arrangement  being  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  teeth  of  the  rack-bar,  and  thereby 
stop  the  movement  of  the  screw  t ;  but  the  movement  of  the  hand  lever  h'  at  the  same  time  withdi-awg 
the  dutch  q'  from  the  fly-wheel,  and  therefore  stopping  simultaneously  the  entire  action  of  the  ma- 
chine. The  hand  lever  hf  is  connected  by  the  rod  a'  to  3ie  clutch  lever  r' ;  this  lever  is  also  connected 
by  a  rod  /'  to  a  spring  inside  the  framework,  which  maintains  a  permanent  pull  to  withdraw  the  clutch, 
but  which  is  counteracted  by  a  catch  on  the  end  of  a  lever  g' ;  this  retains  tlie  lever  h'  in  a  position  for 
work,  which  may  be  released  by  hand  at  pleasure,  or  the  lever  g'  is  tripped  up  by  a  projection  x'  on 
the  under  side  of  the  slide  ^' ;  at  the  completion  of  the  teeth,  this  throws  the  restraint  from  the  lever  h\ 
and  the  machine  stops.  A  spur-wheel  /  is  mounted  on  the  screw  t,  which  geers  into  another  wheel  m, 
placed  on  a  longitudinal  shaft  n ;  this  is  turned  by  a  hand-wheel  o,  and  is  for  the  purpose  of  working  the 
alide  i  back,  or  otherwise  adjusting  its  position  before  commencmg  the  cut. 


It  "will  be  seen  by  the  general  arrangement  of  the  geer  for  moving  the  slide  b\  that  if  the  fulcrum  on 
whkh  the  vertical  lever  p  moves  were  stationary,  tiie  space  traversed  by  6'  would  be  the  same,  but  to 
allow  it  to  recede  as  the  thickness  of  the  file  increases,  the  lower  end  of  the  lever  p  is  jointed  to  a  bent 
lever  />",  attached  to  a  horizontal )  Ar  o" ;  this  is  fitted  m  bearings,  so  as  to  be  capable  of  movement  in 
a  loo^tndinal  direction,  but  restramed  oy  the  cord  u"  with  a  certain  amount  of  force,  which  when  over- 
come by  the  force  required  for  the  cutters//,  the  bar  y"  recedes  and  is  retained  by  a  catch  /"  falling 
into  the  teeth  on  the  end  of  the  said  bar ;  by  a  complication  of  levers  not  seen  in  the  cuts,  this  catch  is 
raised  at  each  revolution  of  the  disk  a?,  a  pin  fixed  thereto  actuating  the  levers  before  mentioned.  The 
cord  «"  is  woimd  on  a  drum  placed  on  the  same  shaft  as  jthe  plate  t'\  and  cam  »" ;  this  cam  has 
a  g^roova  on  its  periphery,  over  which  a  cord  c"  passes  while  the  cutting  is  in  progress ;  the  cord  being 
attached  at  one  end  to  the  smallest  part  of  the  cam  v",  is  carried  thence,  and  wound  on  a  drum  «'\  from 
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the  opposite  side,  while  another  cord  r"  supportB  the  lever  u,  on  which  hangs  the  weight  v.  The  bm 
of  thb  weight  is  therefore  brought  to  bear  on  the  cam  v",  with  the  requisite  degree  of  force  to  gire  the 
necessary  tension  to  the  cord  u'' ;  the  cord  c",  as  it  is  gradually  wound  on  the  cam,  gives,  by  revoa  oi 
the  leverage  thereof,  a  greater  amount  of  tension  to  the  cord  m",  in  order  to  compensate  for  the  lob  of 
power  of  the  progressive  levers  c'  c\  as  their  range  of  movement  is  removed  nearer  the  end  of  the 
machine. 

As  a  further  compensation  for  this  loss  of  jwwer,  the  weight  v,  which  is  hung  on  the  lever  u,  b  grad- 
ually moved  further  from  the  fulcrum  on  which  one  end  of  this  lever  is  supported,  thus  increasioe  the 
weight  01)  the  cord  r"  which  supports  the  other  end  thereof;  this  is  arranged  as  follows :  a  bsur  <  {uaoed 
side  by  side  of  the  lever  u  is  fitted  in  slots,  cut  in  the  framing  so  as  to  move  in  a  longituduial  direction, 
and  is  furnished  with  a  sliding  piece  ir,  which  can  be  in  any  position;  this  piece  w  has  a  projectioD 
which  takes  the  suspending  rod  of  the  weight  v,  so  that  any  movement  imparted  to  the  bar  <  is  trans- 
mitted to  the  weight  A  vertical  lever  h"  is  pivoted  to  a  fulcrum  fixed  to  the  framing ;  the  lower  eod 
of  this  lever  is  again  connected  to  a  horizontal  lever  (not  seen  in  the  cuts)  in  such  manner  as  to  multi- 
pjjf  the  movement  which  is  communicated  to  the  bar  ^    The  upper  or  driving  end  of  the  lever  h"  ii 


tumished  with  a  pawl  g'\  pivoted  about  the  middle  of  its  length ;  one  end  of  the  lever  falls  into  the  teeih 
of  a  rack  v',  affixed  to  the  sliding  carriage  7,  and  the  other  has  a  stud  pin  which  traverses  an  irregoltf 
slot  or  guide  /",  h'\  t " ;  the  motion  imparted  to  the  slide ^*  is  thus  communicated  by  the  pawl  g"  to  the 
lever  A",  thence  to  the  weight  v,  altering  the  position  thereof  gradually  as  the  cutting  progresses.  This 
motion  will  continue  so  long  as  the  stud  pin  of  the  pawl  g^'  continues  to  traverse  the  horizontal  portioD 
of  the  guide  from  i"  to  A;",  which  will  occupy  the  time  necessary  for  cutting  the  tapered  part  of  the 
file,  at  the  completion  of  which  the  stud  pin  will  pass  down  the  incline  from  I*"  to  /",  canting  the  other 
end  of  the  pawl  g"y  consequently  withdrawing  it  from  the  rack,  and  preventing  any  further  movement 
of  the  weight  on  the  lever  u,  the  cutters  //  advancing  within  a  uniform  distance  of  each  other  after 
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that  point  Two  bearings  are  raised  from  the  plate  6'  which  support  a  shaft  /' ;  this  b  furnished  with 
two  screws,  one  being  what  is  termed  a  right  and  the  other  a  left  hand  thread,  corresponding  with 
icrews  in  the  toggles  a'  d' ;  these  are  adjusted  by  the  hand-wheel  on  the  end  of  the  shaft  so  as  to  suit 
the  thickness  of  the  first  cut,  commencing  at  the  thinnest  part  of  the  blank  g.  This  screw  shaft  is  con- 
tinued beyond  the  bearing  at  the  opposite  end  from  the  hand-wheel,  and  furnished  with  a  ratchet-wheel 
q ;  this  is  brought  into  action  as  the  plate  t"  and  cam  are  gradually  turned  round,  it  being  connected 
thereto  by  a  spring  «  which  depresses  one  end  of  a  lever  r,  supported  by  the  framing,  the  other  end  car- 
rying a  pawl,  which,  when  sufficiently  elevated  by  the  action  of  the  machine,  will  be  brought  into  con 
tact  with  the  ratchet  ^,  as  it  traverses  backwards  and  forwards  with  the  plate  6',  at  each  movement 
causing  the  ratchet  to  turn  one  tooth,  thereby  actuating  the  toggles  d'  rf'  in  the  requisite  manner  to  form 
an  additional  compensation  for  the  loss  of  power  before  mentioned  in  maintaim'ng  the  requisite  amount 
of  advance  of  the  cutters. 

The  patentee  claims,  first,  the  general  arrangement  of  machinery  or  apparatus  whereby  the  teeth  of 
a  file  or  rasp  may  be  cut  with  great  regularity,  and  on  both  sides  of  the  said  blank  at  one  and  the  same 
time.  Secondly,  ^e  combination  of  the  cam  with  this  machine,  together  with  the  increasing  power  of 
the  weight  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  a  compensatory  power  for  the  loss  occasioned  by  the  decreas- 
ing obtuse  angle  formed  by  the  progressive  levers  c'  c\  as  the  range  of  their  advancing  movement  is 
restricted. 

FILING.  The  use  of  the  file  is  more  difficult  tlian  that  of  the  generality  of  mechanical  tools,  from 
the  circumstance  of  the  file  possessing,  in  a  very  inferior  degree,  the  auide  principle^  the  influence  of 
which  principle,  afiects  aU  tools,  from  we  most  sim]ile  cutting  tool  used  by  hand,  to  the  most  complex 
cutting  machine  or  engine. 

Commencing  with  the  position  of  the  work,  it  is  in  all  cases  desirable  that  the  surface  to  be  filed 
should  be  placed  horizontally,  and  the  general  rule  for  the  height  of  the  work  above  the  ground  is,  that 
the  surface  to  be  filed  should  be  nearly  level  with  the  elbow  jomt  of  the  workman.  Some  latitude  is, 
however,  required  in  respect  to  the  magnitude  of  the  works,  as  when  they  are  massive,  and  much  is  to 
be  filed  off  from  them,  it  is  desirable  that  the  work  should  be  a  trifle  lower  than  the  elbow ;  when  the 
work  is  minute  and  delicate,  it  should  be  somewhat  higher,  so  that  the  eye  may  be  the  better  able  to 
add  its  scrutiny  to  that  of  the  sense  of  feeling  of  the  hand,  upon  which,  pnncipally,  the  successful  prac- 
tice depends. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  most  direct  way  of  producing  a  flat  surface  with  the  file,  would  be  to  select 
a  file  the  nice  of  which  was  absolutely  flat,  and  that  should  be  moved  in  lines  absolutely  straight ;  but 
there  are  certain  interferences  that  prevent  these  conditions  being  carried  out.  First,  although  it  is  de- 
sirable to  employ  files  that  are  as  nearly  straight  as  possible,  and  that  are  also  fixed  straightly  in  their 
handles,  yet  very  few  files  possess  this  exactitude  of  form,  and  although  in  the  attempt  to  obtain  this 
perfection,  some  files  are  planed  before  being  cut  with  teeth,  still  the  cutting  and  the  hardening  so  far 
mvolidate  this  practice,  tnat  few  even  of  these  planed  files  can  retain  their  perfect  straightness.  There- 
fore, as  it  may  oe  almost  taken  for  granted  that  no  files  truly  possess  the  intended  form,  it  is  better 
purposely  to  adopt  that  kind  of  irregularity,  which  the  least  interferes  with  the  general  use  of  the  in- 
strument 


The  file,  if  concave  or  hollow  in  respect  to  its  length,  in  the  manner  coarsely  exaggerated  in  Fig.  1649, 
might  be  used  for  works  of  corresponding  convexity ;  but  it  would  be  impossible  to  file  a  flat  surface 
therevrith,  as  the  concave  file  would  only  touch  the  surface  at  its  edges,  but  the  convex  side  of  the  same 
file  might,  as  in  Fig.  1650,  be  made  to  touch  any  and  every  part  of  the  surface  if  moved  in  a  right  line. 
On  this  account  most  files  are  made  thicker  and  wider  in  the  middle,  or  with  both  faces  convex,  and  the 
entnr  of  hardening  will  then  rarely  make  either  side  concave,  but  will  leave  both  faces  convex,  although 
differently  so ;  and  consequently,  both  sides,  notwithstanding  some  irregularity,  are  usable  upon  flat 
works,  proTided  the  operator  can  move  them  in  a  right  line  across  the  work. 

It  mi^ht  be  urged  that  the  file,  from  being  itself  in  the  form  of  the  arc  of  a  large  cu*cle,  would  reduce 
the  work  to  the  counterpart  form ;  it  is  true  this  is  the  tendency,  and  may  by  dexterity  become  the 
result,  even  on  narrow  pieces ;  but  the  contrary  error  is  more  common,  so  that  the  surfiace  of  the  work 
becomes  rounded  instead  of  concave  or  plane. 

The  file  held  in  the  two  hands  upon  the  narrow  work,  may  be  viewed  as  a  double-ended  lever,  or  as 
a  scale-beam  supported  on  a  prop;  and  the  variation  in  dbtance  of  tlie  hands  from  the  work  or  prop 
gives  a  disposition  to  rotate  tne  file  upon  the  work,  and  which  is  only  counteracted  by  habit  or  ex- 
perience. 

Assoming,  for  the  moment,  that  in  the  three  diagrams  the  vertical  pressure  of  the  right 'hand  at  r, 
and  the  left  at  /,  to  be  in  all  cases  alike,  in  Fig.  1661,  or  the  beginning  of  the  stroke,  the  right  hand 
woold,  from  acting  at  the  longer  end  of  the  lever,  become  depressed;  in  Fig.  1652,  or  the  central  poed- 
tion,  the  hands  would  be  in  equilibrium  and  the  file  horizontal ;  and  in  Fig.  1658,  or  the  end  of  the  stroke^ 
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the  left  hand  would  preponderate ;  the  three  positions  would  ineyitably  make  the  work  round,  in  pboi 
of  leaving  it  plane  or  flat 

It  is  true  the  diagrams  are  extravagant,  but  this  rolling  action  of  the  file  upon  the  work  is  in  mos*. 
cases  to  be  observed  in  the  beginner;  and  those  practis^  in  the  use  of  the  file  have,  perhaps  uncoa- 
Bciouslv,  acquired  the  habit  of  pressing  down  ordy  with  the  left  hand  at  the  conmiencement,  and  wd^ 
with  the  right  hand  at  the  conclusion  of  every  stroke ;  or  ne^tively,  that  they  have  learned  to  avotd 
swaying  down  the  file  at  either  extreme,  and  which  bad  practice  will  necessarily  result,  if  the  operatoi 
have  not  at  first  a  constant  watch  upon  himself^  to  feel  that  the  file  and  work  are  always  in  tnie  con- 
tact, throughout  the  variable  action  of  the  hands  upon  the  instrument 

Th.Q  wonc,  when  small,  is  almost  invariably  held  on  the  filing-block  with  the  left  hand,  occasionally 
tlirough  the  intervention  of  a  hand-vice,  Fig.  1657.  In  tliis  case  the  two  hands  act  in  concert,  the  liglit 
in  moving  the  file,  the  left  in  adjusting  the  position  of  the  work,  until  the  individual  is  conscious  of  tht 
agreement  in  position  of  the  two  parts. 

WM^  -^         165S. 


Sometimes  indeed  the  partial  rotation  of  the  work,  in  order  to  adapt  the  work  to  the  file,  is  espedallj 
provided  for,  so  as  to  compensate  for  the  accidental  swaying  of  the  file ;  such  is  the  case  in  the  vanou 
kinds  of  swing  tools,  used  by  watchmakers  in  filing  and  polishing  small  flat  works.  A  similar  end  is  more 
rarely  obtained,  on  a  larger  scale,  when  the  file  is  required  to  be  held  in  both  hands.  For  example, 
filing-hoards  resembling  Fig.  1654,  and  upon  which  the  work  is  placed,  have  been  made  to  move  oo 
two  pivots,  somewhat  as  a  gun  moves  on  its  trunnions ;  consequently  the  works,  when  laid  upon  the 
swinging  board,  assume  the  same  angle  as  that  at  which  the  file  may  at  the  moment  be  held. 

A  more  common  case  is  to  be  seen  in  filing  a  rectangular  mortise,  through  a  cylindrical  spindle,  as  in 
Fig.  1665 ;  the  hole  is  commenced  by  drilling  three  or  four  holes,  wliich  are  thrown  into  one  by  a  cross- 
cut chisel,  or  small  round  file ;  and  the  work,  when  nearly  completed,  is  suspended  between  the  centrea 
of  the  lathe,  so  that  it  may  freely  assume  the  inclination  of  the  file.  At  other  times,  the  cylinder  is  laid 
in  the  interval  between  the  edges  of  the  jaws  of  the  vice,  that  are  opened  as  much  as  two-thirds  the 
diameter  of  the  object,  which  then  similarly  rotates  on  the  supporting  edges ;  thb  mode  is  shown  in 
Fig.  1656. 

Tliese  three  applications  are  objectionable  in  some  instances,  as  the  file  is  left  too  mudi  at  liberty, 
and  the  works  are  liable  to  be  filed  hollow  instead  of  flat,  especially  if  the  file  be  rounding,  because  the 
unstable  position  of  the  work  prevents  the  file  from  being  constrained  to  act  on  any  particular  spot  tint 
may  require  to  be  reduced. 

After  a  file  has  been  used  for  wrought-iron  or  steel,  it  is  less  adapted  to  filing  cast-iron  or  brass,  wLich 
require  keen  files ;  therefore  to  economize  the  wear  of  the  instrument,  it  is  used  for  a  time  on  brass  or 
cast-iron,  and  when  partially  worn,  it  is  still  available  for  filing  wrought-iron  or  steel ;  whereas,  had  the 
file  been  first  used  on  these  harder  materials,  it  would  have  been  found  comparatively  inefi^tive  for 
brass  and  cast-iron. 

As  a  further  measure  of  economy,  the  pressure  on  the  file  should  be  always  relieved  in  the  back 
stroke,  which  otherwise  only  tends  to  wear  down  or  break  off  the  tops  of  the  teeth,  as  their  formatioo 
shows  that  they  can  only  cut  in  the  ordinary  or  advancing  stroke ;  the  file  should,  in  consequence,  l» 
nearly  lifted  from  the  work  in  drawing  it  back,  but  it  is  not  usual  actually  to  raise  the  file  off  the  work, 
as  it  then  becomes  needful  to  wait  an  instant  before  the  next  stroke,  to  ensure  the  true  position  of  the 
file  upon  the  work  being  resumed ;  whereas,  if  it  is  brought  back  with  inconsiderable  pressure,  the  file 
is  not  injured,  and  the  hand  stUl  retains  the  consciousness  of  the  true  contact  of  the  file  and  work,  with- 
out which  the  instrument  is  used  with  far  less  decision  and  correctness  than  it  otherwise  would  be. 

Some  workmen  smooth  the  work  by  the  method  called  draw-filing,  or  by  drawing  the  file  sidewajs 
idong  the  work,  using  it  in  fact  as  a  spoke-shave  instead  of  a  file.  Another  mode  sometimes  employed 
is  to  curl  the  work  with  the  file,  by  describing  small  circles  with  the  instrument  as  in  grinding  or  pol- 
ishing, but  neither  of  these  practices  employs  the  file  teeth  in  the  mode  in  which  they  are  l^timatelr 
adapted  to  cut,  and  no  great  reliance  should  be  placed  upon  them.  When  smooth  surfaces  are  requireo, 
it  is  better,  as  the  work  advances  towards  completion,  to  select  files  that  are  gradually  finer,  but  alwayt 
to  use  them  from,  point  to  heel 

When  it  is  desired  to  make  the  smooth  files  cut  wrought-iron,  steel,  and  other  fibrous  metals  very 
smoothly,  the  file  is  used  with  a  little  oil  to  lubricate  the  surface,  so  that  it  may  not  penetrate  to  the 
same  degree  as  it  would  if  used  dry. 

The  particles  removed  from  the  materials  operated  upon,  are  always  more  or  less  liable  to  dog  thfi 
file,  but  which,  particularly  when  the  instrument  is  dry,  are  partially  removed  by  giving  the  edge  of  the 
file  a  moderately  smart  blow  on  the  chaps  of  the  vice  or  the  edge  of  the  bench ;  but  particles  of  wiooghi- 
iron,  steel,  and  other  fibrous  metals,  are  apt  to  pin  the  file,  or  to  stick  in  so  hard  as  to  require  to  be 
picked  out  with  a  pomted  steel  wire,  which  is  run  through  the  furrow  in  which  the  pin  is  situated. 

Files  are  sometimes  cleaned  with  a  scratch-brush,  which  is  a  cylindrical  bundle  of  fine  steel  or  brass 
wire,  bound  tightly  in  its  central  part,  but  allowing  the  ends  of  the  wire  to  protrude  at  both  extremities 
as  a  stiff  brush.  Occasionally  also,  a  scraper  b  used,  or  a  long  strip  of  sheet  brass,  about  an  inch  wi<le, 
a  small  portion  of  the  end  of  which  is  turned  down  at  right  angles,  and  thinned  with  a  hammer ;  th« 
Jiin  e^ge  is  then  drawn  forcibly  through  the  oblique  furrows  of  the  file,  and  serves  as  a  rake  to  renoort 
%ny  particles  of  metal  that  lodge  therein. 
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But  the  best  and  most  rapid  mode  of  cleaning  the  file,  is  to  nail  to  a  piece  of  iix)od  about  two  inches 
wide,  a  strip  of  the  so-called  cotton  card^  which  constitutes  a  most  effective  brush,  and  answers  the  pur- 
pjse  ezceedinglj  well  Some  workmen,  to  lessen  the  disposition  of  the  file  to  hold  the  file  dust,  or 
become  pinny,  rub  it  over  with  chalk ;  this  absorbs  any  oil  or  grease  that  may  be  on  the  file,  and  in  a 
considerable  degree  fulfils  the  end  desired. 

To  remove  wood-dust  from  files,  floats,  and  rasps,  some  persons  dip  them  for  a  few  moments  into  hot 
water,  and  then  brush  them  with  a  stiff  brush.  This  plan,  although  effective,  is  neither  general  nor 
important 

The  principal  methods  of  fixing  works,  in.  order  to  subject  them  to  the  action  of  the  file,  will  be  no- 
ticed under  the  heads,  Vice^  Tail^oiee^  and  Vice-hench.  However,  many  of  the  massive  parts  of  machi- 
nery are  so  heavy,  that  gravity  alone  is  sufficient  to  keep  them  steady  under  the  action  of  the  file,  and 
for  such  as  these,  it  is  therefore  only  needed  to  prop  them  up  in  any  convenient  manner. 

A  great  number  of  small  works  are  more  convemently  filed,  whilst  they  are  held  with  the  left  hand, 
(he  file  being  then  managed  exclusively  with  the  right ;  this  enables  the  artisan  more  easily  to  judge  ol 
tbe  position  of  the  file.  .  In  such  cases,  a  piece  of  wood  /,  Fig.  1657,  called  a  JUing-hlock^  is  fixed  in  the 
table  or  tail-vice. 

Pieces  that  are  sufficiently  long  and  bulky,  are  held  upon  the  filing-block  by  the  hand  unassistedlv ; 
but  small  and  short  works  are  more  usually  fixed  in  some  description  of  hand -vice,  and  applied  in  the 
position  shown  in  Fig.  1657,  and  the  vice  l>eing  larger  than  the  work,  serves  as  a  handle,  and  afibrds  a 
better  grasp. 

For  works  of  larger  size  the  hand-vices  are  progressively  larger,  as  in  Figs.  1668  and  1659 ;  some  of 
them  have  wooden  handles.  Almost  all  the  hand- vices  have  fly  nuts  to  be  twisted  with  the  fingers, 
but  the  most  powerful,  which  sometimes  weigh  as  much  as  about  three  pounds,  have  square  nuts  that 
are  fastened  by  a  key  or  spanner  a. 

Hand-vices  are  not,  however,  in  all  cases  employed ;  but  small  wires  and  other  pieces  are  also  held 
in  a  spedes  of  pliers.  Fig.  1660,  called  pin-Umga^  or  slidina-tonga,  which  are  closed  by  a  ferule  that  is 
drawn  down  the  stem.  Fig.  1661  shows  another  variety  of  this  kmd,  that  has  no  joint,  but  springs  open 
bj  elasticity  alone  when  the  ring  r  is  drawn  back. 


The  small  pin-vice.  Fig.  1657,  is  used  by  watchmakers  in  filing  up  small  pins  and  other  cylindrical 
cbjccts ;  the  jaws  are  not  united  by  a  joint,  but  are  formed  in  one  piece  with  the  stem  of  the  vice,  the 
end  that  constitutes  the  jaws  being  divided  or  forked ;  the  screw  and  stem  are  each  perforated  through- 
out, that  the  ends  of  long  wires  may  be  filed ;  and  the  stem  is  octangular  that  the  pin-vice  may  be 
readily  twisted  to  and  fro.  This  is  more  usual  in  the  narrow  vices.  Fig.  1658,  known  as  dog-nose  or  piff- 
Aose  hand-viees,  than  in  those  with  wide  or  cross  chaps.  Figs.  1657  and  1659. 

Many  circular  works  that  were  formerly  thus  filed,  are  now,  from  motives  of  expedition  and  accu- 
racy, more  commonly  executed  in  the  turning-lathe,  since  the  great  extension  in  the  use  of  this  ma- 
chine, which  has  become  nearly  as  general  as  the  vice  or  the  file  itself;  but  fireqtient  occasions  still 
remain  in  which  the  hand- vice  and  file  are  thus  employed. 

In  the  pin-tong3.  Fig.  1661,  besides  the  facility  of  turning  the  instrument  round  with  the  fingers, 
from  the  reverse  end  having  a  centre  and  pulley,  the  same  spring  tongs  serve  conveniently  as  forceps 
fiw  holding  small  drills  to  be  worked  with  the  dnll-bow,  and  also  for  other  purposes  in  watch-work. 

Numerous  flat  works  are  too  large,  thin,  and  irregular  in  their  superficies  to  admit  of  being  fixed 
in  the  various  kinds  of  bench-vices,  as  there  would  be  risk  of  bending  such  thin  pieces  by  the  pressure 
cf  the  Wee  applied  against  the  edges  of  the  work. 

The  largest  flat  works  are  simply  laid  on  the  naked  surface  of  the  work-bench,  and  temporarily 
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held  hy  half  a  dozen  or  more  pins  or  nails  driven  into  the  bench.  The  pins  should  be  as  dose  tc 
the  margin  as  possible,  and  yet  below  the  surface  of  the  work. 

For  tUn  flat  works  of  smaller  size,  the  filing-board,  Fig.  1662,  is  a  convenient  appendage ;  it  mcasarei 
six  or  eight  inches  square,  and  has  a  stout  rib  on  the  under  side,  by  which  it  is  fixed  in  Uie  vice. 

In  filing  thin  fiat  works,  such  as  the  thin  handles  or  scales  of  penknives  and  razors,  and  the  Uiii 
steel  plates  used  in  pocket-knives,  cutlers  generally  resort  to  the  contrivance  represented  in  Fig.  166? 
and  known  as  tijlatiing-vice. 

1668. 


One  face  of  the  small  filing-block/  Fig.  1657,  is  also  used  for  very  small  thin  works,  and  which  an 
prevented  slipping  from  the  file  by  the  wooden  ledge,  or  by  pins  driven  in.  In  many  instances,  ab^ 
thin  works  are  held  upon  a  piece  of  cork,  beneath  which  is  glued  a  square  piece  of  wood,  that  the 
cork  may  be  held  in  tne  vice  without  being  compressed.  The  elasticity  of  the  cork  allows  the  urotk 
to  become  somewhat  imbedded  by  the  pressure  of  the  file,  between  which  and  the  suHace-frictioD  H 
is  sufficiently  secured  for  the  purpose  without  pins. 

Before  any  effective  progress  can  be  made  m  filing  flat  works,  the  operator  must  be  provided  with 
the  means  of  testing  the  progressive  advance  of  the  work ;  he  should  therefore  possess  a  true  ttraight- 
edge  and  a  true  surface-plate.  The  straight-edges  used  by  smiths  are  generally  of  steel,  and  althwgb 
they  have  sometimes  a  nearly  acute  edge,  it  is  mudi  more  usual  to  give  them  moderate  width ;  thus, 
in  steel  straight-edges  from  one  to  four  feet  in  length,  the  width  of  the  edge  is  from  one-sixteenth  to  oots 
fourth  of  an  inch,  and  in  cast-iron  straight-edges  from  six  to  nine  feet  in  length,  the  width  is  usoaBy  tvo 
to  three  inches. 

The  straight-edge  is  used  for  trying  the  surface  that  is  under  correction^  along  its  four  maigins,  acres 
its  two  diagonals,  and  at  various  intermediate  parts,  which  respective  lines^  if  all  exact,  denote  the 
surface  to  be  correct;  but  the  straight-edge  alone  is  a  tedious  and  scarcely  sufficient  test,  and  when 
great  accuracy  is  desired,  it  is  almost  imperative  to  have  at  least  one  very  exact  plane  metallic  sorfiice 
or  surface  plate,  by  which  the  general  condition  of  the  surface  under  formation  may  be  more  qaidly 
and  accurately  tested  at  one  operation ;  and  to  avoid  confusion  of  terms,  it  is  proposed  in  all  ca^(«s 
when  speaking  of  the  instrument,  to  employ  the  appellation  planometcr,  which  is  exact  and  distinctire. 

The  flat  piece  of  cast-iron  intended  to  be  operated  upon,  having  been  chipped  all  over,  a  coarse  hud- 
file,  of  as  large  dimensions  as  the  operator  can  safely  manage,  is  selected,  and  in  the  oommencement 
the  rough  edges  or  ridges  left  by  the  chipping  chisel  are  levelled,  those  ports  however  being  princ^mlly 
filed,  that  appear  from  the  straight-edge  to  be  too  high. 

The  strokes  of  the  file  are  directed  sometimes  square  across  as  on  a  fixed  line,  or  obliquely  in  both 
directions  alternately ;  at  other  times  the  file  is  traversed  a  little  to  the  right  or  left  during  the  stroke, 
so  as  to  make  it  apply  to  a  portion  of  the  work  exceeding  the  width  of  the  file.  These  chajiges  io  the 
applications  of  the  file  are  almost  constantly  given,  in  order  that  the  various  positions  may  cross  eadi 
other  in  all  possible  directions,  and  prevent  the  formation  of  partial  hoUowa  The  work  is  tried  at  short 
intervals  with  the  straight-edge ;  and  the  eye  directed  on  a  level  with  the  work  to  be  tested,  readily 
perceives  the  points  that  are  most  prominent  After  the  rough  errors  have  been  partially  removed,  the 
work  is  taken  from  the  vice  and  struck  edgeways  upon  the  bench  to  shake  off  any  loose  filings,  and  it 
is  then  inverted  on  the  planometer,  which  should  be  fully  as  large  or  larger  than  the  work.  As,  how- 
ever, it  cannot  be  told  oy  the  eye  which  points  of  the  work  touch  the  planometer,  this  instrument  b 
coated  all  over  with  some  coloring  matter,  such  as  pulverized  red  chalk  mixed  with  a  little  oil,  and  then 
the  touching  places  become  colored. 

The  work  is  slightly  rubbed  on  the  surface  plate,  and  then  picks  up  at  its  highest  points  some  of  the 
red  matter ;  it  b  refixed  in  the  vice,  and  the  nle  is  principally  used  m  the  vicinity  of  the  colored  parts, 
with  the  occasional  test  of  the  straight-edge,  and  after  a  short  period  the  work  is  again  tried  on  the 
planometer. 

Tliis  process  is  continually  repeated,  and  if  watehfully  performed  it  will  be  found  "that  the  points  ol 
contact  will  become  gradually  increased. 

The  grooved  or  roughing-out  cutter  is  employed  in  the  commenceiftent,  because  it  more  rapidly  pene- 
trates the  work,  and  a  few  strokes  are  given  to  crop  off  the  highest  points  of  the  sur&ce ;  the  nirrows 
made  by  the  serrated  cutter  are  then  nearly  removed  with  the  file,  which  acts  more  expeditiously 
although  less  exoctlv  than  the  plane,  and  in  this  manner  the  grooved  plane  iron  and  the  coarse  file  are 
alternately  used.  In  the  absence  of  the  planometer,  the  metal  plane  assumes  a  greatly  iocreaaed 
degree  of  importance. 

As  the  work  becomes  gradually  nearer  to  truth,  the  groove^  cutter  is  exchanged  for  that  with  a  coo- 
tinuous  or  smooth  edge ;  a  second-cut,  or  bastard  file,  hand  is  also  selected,  and  the  same  alternation  of 
planing  and  filing  is  persevered  in,  the  plane  serving  as  it  were  to  direct  the  file,  until  it  is  found  that 
the  plane  iron  acts  too  vigorously,  as  it  is  scarcely  satisfied  with  merely  scraping  over  the  surfiice  of  th« 
cast-iron ;  but  when  it  acts  it  removes  a  shaving  having  a  nearly  mea<«urable  thickness,  and  therefore^ 
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alUioiigh  the  hand-plane  may  not  injure  the  general  tmih  of  the  surface,  it  will  prevent  the  work  from 
being  so  delicately  acted  upon,  as  the  continuance  of  the  process  now  demands ;  a  smoother  hand  file  is 
consequently  alone  employed  in  furthering  the  work. 

If  the  piece  of  cast-iron  should  have  been  tinned  in  the  lathe,  or  planed  in  the  planing  machine, 
instead  of  having  been  wrought  entirely  with  the  chipping  chisel,  plane,  and  file,  the  former  instructions 
would  be  uncalled  for,  as  the  remaining  steps  alone  would  remain  to  be  followed. 

It  is  now  often  usual  to  discontinue  the  use  of  the  file,  and  to  prosecute  the  work  with  a  scraper, 
which  having  a  sharp  edge^  instead  of  a  broad  and  abrading  surface^  may  be  made  to  act  with  for  more 
dedsioD,  on  any,  even  the  most  minute  spot  or  point.  A  worn-out  triangular  file,  ground  at  the  end  on 
all  tiie  Caces,  so  as  to  make  thin  keen  eoges,  is  generally  used  as  the  scraper;  this  should  be  keenly 
sharpened  on  an  oil-stone,  so  as  to  act  without  requiring  much  pressure,  which  would  only  fill  the  work 
with  striae  or  utters. 

In  producing  metallic  surfaces  the  constant  effort  should  be  to  reduce  all  the  high  places  with  as 
much  expedition  as  circumstances  will  admits  but  avoiding,  on  the  other  hand,  that  energetic  use  of  the 
tool,  which  may  too  hastily  alter  the  condition  of  the  surface,  and  in  expunging  the  known  errors,  induce 
others  equal  in  de^ee  but  differently  situated.  Throughout  the  work,  attempt  should  be  made  to  keep 
the  points  of  bearmg,  whether  few  or  many,  as  nearly  equidistant  as  may  be,  instead  of  allowing  them 
to  become  grouped  together  in  large  patches. 

The  periods  of  alternation  between  the  hand-plane  and  the  file,  and  also  the  times  when  these  are 
soooessively  rejected,  in  favor  of  the  scraper  as  the  finishing  tool,  must  be  in  great  measure  left  to  the 
judgment  of  the  operator. 

"niere  should  be  a  frequent  examination  of  the  work  by  means  of  the  straight-edge  and  planometer, 
which  latter  should  at  all  times  be  evendy  tinted  with  the  color. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  it  is  in  every  case  needful  to  proceed  in  the  careful  and  progressive 
mode  just  described,  as  the  parte  of  different  works  require  widely  different  degrees  of  perfection  as  to 
fiatoess.  For  instance,  in  many  it  is  only  necessary  mey  should  be  clean  and  bright^  and  have  the 
semblance  of  flatness ;  with  sudi,  even  the  straight-edge  is  little  if  at  all  used  as  a  test  Those  surfaces 
by  which  the  stationary  parts  of  framings  are  attached,  require  a  moderate  degree  of  accuracy,  such  as 
may  be  comparable  with  the  perfection  in  the  hewn  stones  of  a  bridge,  which  require  to  be  flat,  in  order 
that  they  may  bear  fairly  against  each  other,  as  without  a  certain  degree  of  truth,  the  stone  might 
break  fi^m  the  unequal  strain  to  which  it  would  be  exposed. 

The  flat  parts  of  metallic  works,  if  similarly  imperfect,  would  bend,  and  perhaps  distort  the  remainder ; 
but  although  it  is  of  great  importance  that  bearing  surfaces  should  be  out  of  winding,  or  not  twisted,  it 
is  by  no  means  important  that  such  bearing  surfaces  should  be  continuous,  as  a  few  equally  scattered 
bearing  points  frequently  suffice.  Thus  it  was  the  common  practice  before  the  general  introduction  of 
the  plamng  machine,  to  make  fillets  around  the  margm  of  the  bearing  surfaces  of  castings,  which  fillets 
alone  were  corrected  with  the  chisel  and  coarse  file,  for  the  juxtaposition  of  tlie  larger  pieces  or  frame- 
work of  machines,  the  intermediate  spaces  being  left  depressed  and  out  of  contact  This  mode  sufficed, 
provided  the  pressure  of  the  screw-bolts  could  not,  by  collapsing  the  hollow  places,  distort  the  castings, 
with  which  view  chipping  places  were  also  generally  left  around  the  bolt-holes  of  the  work :  this  method 
greatly  reduced  the  labor  oi getting  up  such  works  by  hand;  but  fillets  and  chipping  places  are  now  in 
a  great  measure  abandoned.  Smaller  and  more  delicate  works,  requiring  somewhat  greater  accuracy 
than  those  just  described,  are  left  from  smoother  files,  but  in  most  .cases  without  the  necessity  of 
scraping ;  but  the  rectilinear  slides  and  moving  parts  of  accurate  madiinery,  and  ihe  trial  or  surface- 
plates  of  the  mechanician,  require  beyond  all  omer  works  the  most  dexterous  use  of  the  file. 

Until  very  recently,  when  the  points  of  bearing  had  been  so  multiplied  by  the  file  and  scraper,  as  not 
to  exceed  about  half  an  inch  in  average  distance,  and  that  a  still  higher  degree  of  accuracy  was  desired ; 
it  was  the  ordinary  practice  to  attempt  the  obliteration  of  these  minute  errors  by  &e  method  of 
grinding. 

That  two  surfaces  which  are  vtry  nearly  accurate,  if  ground  together  for  a  very  short  time,  do  in  some 
d^ree  correct  each  other,  is  true,  but  it  has  been  long  and  well  known,  that  a  continuance  of  the 
grinding  is  very  dangerous,  and  apt  to  lead  the  one  surface  to  become  convex,  and  the  other  concave  in 
a  nearly  equal  degree,  and  on  this  account  three  pieces  were  usually  operated  upon  that  the  third  might 
act  as  an  umpire,  as  although  two  pieces  possessing  exactly  opposite  errors  may  appear  quite  to  agree, 
the  third  cannot  agree  with  each  of  these  two  until  they  have  all  been  made  alike,  and  quite  plane 
surfaces. 

But  the  entire  process  of  grinding,  although  apparently  good,  is  so  fraught  with  imcertainty,  that 
accurate  mechanicians  have  long  agreed  that  the  leas  grinding  that  is  employed  on  rectilinear  works 
the  better. 

A  further  and  equally  important  advantage  results  from  the  discontinuance  of  g^ding,  as  regards  the 
slides  and  moving  parts  of  machinery.  Some  of  the  grinding  powder  is  always  absorbed  in  the  pores 
of  the  metal,  by  wnich  the  metallic  surfaces  are  converted  into  species  of  laps,  so  that  the  slides  and 
works  carry  with  them  the  sources  of  their  depreciation  and  even  destruction. 

Hie  former  instructions  have  been  restricted  to  the  supposition  that  only  one  of  the  superficies  of  the 
work  was  required  to  be  made  plane  or  flat ;  but  it  frequently  happens  m  rectangular  works,  such  as 
the  piece  A  S  0,  Fig.  1664,  that  all  six  surfaces,  namely,  the  top  and  bottom  A  a,  the  two  sides  B  6,  and 
the  two  ends  C e,  all  require  to  be  corrected  and  made  in  rectangular  arrangement,  (the  surfaces  ahe 
being  necessarily  concealed  from  view,)  and  therefore  some  particulars  of  the  ordinary  method  of  pro- 
ducing these  six  surfaces  will  be  added. 

The  general  rule  is  first  to  file  up  the  two  largest  and  principal  faces  A  and  a,  and  afterwards  the 
nnaller  frices  or  edges  B  6,  and  0  c.  The  principtU  faces  A  a,  especially  when  the  pieces  are  thm,  must 
be  proceeded  with  for  a  period  simultaneously,  oecause  of  the  liability  of  all  materials  to  spring  and 
alter  in  their  form  with  the  progressive  removal  of  their  substance,  an<l  on  this  account  the  worl^ 
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whether  thick  or  thb,  is  frequently  prepared  to  a  certain  stage  at  every  part»  before  the  final  ooirectka 
is  attempted  of  any  one  part 

The  straight-edge  and  surface-pUite  are  lequired  to  prove  that  each  of  the  fiices  A  and  a  is  a  plane 
surfoce,  and  the  callipers  or  a  similar  gage  is  also  needful,  to  prove  them  to  be  in  parallelisro.  Calli- 
pers, unless  providea  with  set  screws,  are  very  liaUe  to  be  accidentally  shifted,  and  it  is  needful  to  ust 
them  with  caution,  otherwise  their  elasticity,  arising  from  the  length  of  their  legs,  is  apt  to  deceire. 
There  are  gages,  such  as  Fig.  1665,  with  short  parallel  jaws  that  open  as  on  a  slide,  and  are  fixed  bj  a 
side  screw ;  and  a  still  more  simple  and  very  safe  plan  is  to  file  two  rectangular  notches,  in  a  piece  \A 
8hee^iron  or  steel,  as  in  Fig.  1666,  the  one  notch  exactly  of  the  finished  thic^ess  the  work  is  required 
to  possess,  the  other  a  Uttle  larger  to  serve  as  the  coarse  or  preliminary  gage. 
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Sometimes  the  one  face  of  the  work,  or  A,  having  been  filed  moderately  flat,  a  line  is  scored  aronod 
the  four  sides  of  the  work  with  a  metal  marking-ga^e,  the  same  in  principle  as  the  marking-gage  of  the 
joiner.  At  other  times  the  corrected  face  A  is  laid  on  a  planometer  larger  than  the  work,  and  the 
marginal  line  is  scribed  on  the  four  edges  by  a  scribing  point  p^  Fig.  1664,  projecting  from  the  sides  of 
a  little  metal  pedestal  that  bears  truly  on  tlie  surface-plate. 

Chamfers  or  bevelled  edges  are  then  filed  around  the  four  edges  of  the  face  a,  exactly  to  terminate 
on  the  scribed  lines :  the  central  part  of  a  can  be  reduced  with  but  little  watchfulness,  until  the  maieizud 
chamfers  are  nearly  obliterated.  This  saves  much  of  the  time  that  would  be  otherwise  required  for 
investigating  the  progress  made ;  but  towards  the  last,  the  callipers  and  planometer  must  be  carefullj 
and  continually  used,  to  assist  in  rendering  A  and  a  at  the  same  time  parallel  and  plane  surfaces. 

The  two  principal  edges  6  b  are  then  filed  under  the  guidance  of  a  square ;  the  one  arm  of  the  square 
is  applied  on  A  or  a  at  pleasure,  as  in  joinery  work ;  or  if  the  square  have  a  thick  back  it  mav  be 
placed  on  the  planometer,  as  at  <,  Fig.  1 664 ;  if  preferred,  the  work  may  be  supported  on  its  edge  B 
upon  the  planometer,  and  the  back  sq^uare  also  applied,  as  at  «,  in  which  case  the  entire  length  of  the 
buule  of  ue  square  comes  into  operation,  and  the  irregularities  of  the  plane  B  are  at  the  same  time 
rendered  obvious  by  the  planometer. 

Another  very  convenient  test  has  been  recommended  for  this  part  of  the  work,  namely,  a  stout  bar, 
such  as  r,  Fig.  1664,  the  two  neighboring  sides  of  which  have  been  made  quite  flat  and  also  square  with 
each  other.  When  the  work  and  trial-bar  are  both  laid  down,  the  one  side  of  the  bar  presents  a  tnilv 
perpendicular  face,  which  may,  by  the  intervention  of  coloring  matter,  be  made  to  record  on  the  work 
itbcH  the  points  in  which  B  differs  from  a  rectangular  and  vertical  plane. 

When  tne  edge  B  has  been  rendered  plane  and  square,  the  opposite  edge  h  may  in  its  turn  be 
marked  either  with  the  gage  or  scribing-pomt  at  pleasure ;  the  four  edges  of  b  may  be  then  chamfered, 
and  the  entire  surface  of  6  is  afterwards  corrected,  (as  in  producing  the  second  fiicc  a,)  under  the 
guidance  of  the  square,  callipers,  rectangular  bar,  and  surface-plate,  or  some  of  these  tests. 

I'he  ends  C  c  now  claim  attention,  and  the  marginal  line  is  scribed  around  these  by  the  aid  of  the 
back  square  alone ;  but  the  general  method  so  closely  resembles  that  just  described  as  not  to  call  for 
additional  particulars. 

Should  one  edge  of  the  work  be  inclined,  or  bevelled,  as  in  the  three  following  figures,  in  which  the 
tirorks  are  shaded,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  tools,  the  rectangular  parts  are  always  first  wrougbt. 


ftod  then  the  bevelled  edges,  the  angles  being  denoted  by  a  bevel  instead  of  a  square ;  either  with  a 
bevel  having  a  movable  blade,  Fig.  1667,  or  by  a  bevelled  templet  made  of  sheet  metal,  as  in  Figs.  1668 
or  1669,  which  latter  cannot  get  misadjusted.  The  bevelled  edge  of  the  work  is  also  applied  if  possiUe 
en  the  planometer ;  in  fact,  the  planometer  and  bevel  are  conjointly  used  as  the  testa    Bevdled  "wwte 
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are  either  held  in  the  vice  by  aid  of  the  chamfer-clamps,  or  they  are  laid  la  wooden  troughs,  with 
grooves  so  inclined,  that  the  edge  to  be  filed  is  placed  horizontally.  Triangular  bars  of  equihiteral  sec 
don  are  thus  filed  in  troughs,  the  sides  of  which  meet  at  an  angle  of  60  degrees,  as  in  Fig.  1670. 

The  succeeding  examples  of  works  with  many  plane  surfcices  are  objects  with  rebates  and  grooyes, 
as  represented  in  Figs.  1671  to  1674.  Pieces  of  the  sections.  Figs.  1671  and  1672,  supposing  them  to 
be  short,  would  in  general  be  formed  in  the  solid,  either  from  forgiugs  or  castings,  as  the  case  might  be ; 
the  four  exterior  and  more  accessible  faces  would  be  filed  up  square  and  true,  and  afterwards  the 
interior  faces,  with  a  due  regard  to  their  parallelism  with  the  neighboring  parts,  just  after  the  mode 
already  set  forth  The  safe-ed^e  of  the  me  ia  now  indispensable :  as  m  &ng  the  face  6  ihe  safe^dge 
of  the  file  is  allowed  to  rub  a^'amst  the  face  a  of  the  work,  and  which  therefore  serves  for  its  guidance ; 
and  in  filing  the  face  a  the  side  b  becomes  the  guide  for  the  file.  The  groove  in  Fig.  1672  requires  a 
safe-edge  square  file. 

When,  however,  pieces  of  these  sections,  but  of  greater  lengths,  have  to  be  produced  by  means  of  the 
file  alone,  it  is  more  usual  to  make  them  in  two  or  three  pieces  respectively,  as  shown  detached  in  Figs. 
1673  and  1674 ;  and  which  pieces  are  first  rendered  parallel  on  their  several  edges,  and  are  then  united 
by  screws  and  steady  pins. 

In  works  of  these  kinds,  which  have  rebfites,  grooves,  internal  angles,  or  cavities,  the  square,  with  a 
sliding  blade,  shown  in  Fig.  1672,  is  verv  u.<)eful,  as  the  blade  serves  as  a  gage  for  depth,  besides  acting 
as  a  square,  the  one  arm  of  which  may  be  made  of  the  precise  measure  of  the  edge  to  be  tried  This 
instrument  is  often  called  a  turning  sauare,  as  it  is  particularly  useful  for  measuring  the  depth  of  boxes 
and  other  hollowed  works  turned  m  the  lathe. 

In  making  straight  mortises,  as  at  «  «,  Fig.  1675,  imless  the  groove  is  roughly  formed,  at  the  forge,  or 
in  the  foundry,  it  is  usual  to  drill  holes  nearly  as  large  as  the  width  of  the  mortise,  and  in  a  straight 
line ;  the  holes  are  then  thrown  into  one  another  by  a  round  file,  or  a  cross-cutting  diisel,  and  the  sides 
of  the  mortise  are  afterwards  filed  square  and  true. 


1676. 


For  a  circular  mortise  c  c  the  mode  is  just  the  same,  with  the  excepticm  that  the  holes  are  made  on  a 
circular  line ;  and  that,  instead  of  a  flat  file  being  used  throughout^  a  half-round  or  a  crossing  file  is 
used  for  the  concave  side  of  the  mortise. 

Short  rectangular  mortises,  or  those  which  may  be  rather  considered  to  be  square  holes,  as  in  Fig. 
1676,  would,  if  large,  be  prepared  by  forging  or  casting  the  material  into  the  form ;  and  then  the  six 
exterior  faces  having  been  corrected,  the  aperture  would  be  filed  on  all  sides  under  guidance  of  some 
of  the  various  tests  before  referred  to.  And  in  such  a  case  it  is  convenient  to  employ  a  small 
dqiiare  «,  in  the  form  of  a  right-angled  triangle,  to  which  is  attached  a  wire  that  may  sen-e  as  a  handle, 
whereby  the  square  may  be  apphed  at  any  part  within  the  mortise  without  the  sight  of  the  workman 
being  intercepted  by  his  own  nngers.  Sometimes  also  a  cubical  block  filed  truly  on  four  of  its  faces  to 
the  exact  dimensions  of  the  aperture,  is  used  as  a  measure  of  the  parallelism  and  flatness  of  the  four 
interior  faces. 

The  method  first  to  be  described  is  one  that  is  considerably  used  in  thick  pieces  of  metal,  for  making 
holes  differing  from  the  cu-cular  form,  such  as  square,  hexagonal,  triangular,  elliptical,  and  other  holes, 
by  first  drilling  a  round  hole,  and  then  enlarging  and  changing  the  section  of  the  circular  hole  by  a  taper 
punc^  better  known  as  a  drifts  which  tool  is -made  of  steel,  and  exactly  of  the  same  section  as  that 
reouired  in  the  hole ;  the  drift  is  hardened  and  tempered  before  use. 

The  drift  for  a  taper  square  hole  is  made  as  in  Fig.'1677,  or  simply  as  a  square  pyramid,  considerably 
longer  than  the  hole  required ;  a  round  hole  is  first  drilled  in  the  work,  just  large  enough  to  admit  the 
snaall  end  of  the  drift,  which  is  then  driven  in ;  its  angles  indent  and  force  out  the  metal,  making  it  first 
like  the  magnified  line  m,  and  ultimately  exactly  square,  unless  by  mistake  the  hole  were  drilled  too 
large,  when  the  circular  parts  would  not  be  quite  obliterated.  If  admissible,  the  endlong  blows  on  the 
drift  are  mingled  with  a  few  blows  on  the  sides  of  the  work,  as  at  6  6,  or  parallel  with  the  sides  of  the 
drift,  which  cause  the  metal  to  adapt  itself  more  readily  to  the  tooL  The  drift  must  not^  however,  be 
ased  too  violently,  for  as  it  acts  as  a  wedge,  it  may  burst  open  the  work,  and  which  latter  is  therefore 
naostly  left  strong  and  rough  before  being  drifted ;  and  generally,  when  the  angles  have  been  somewhat 
indented,  tliey  are  partly  filed  out,  and  completed  by  the  alternate  employment  of  the  file  and  drift, 
the  marks  made  by  the  latter  serving  continually  to  indicate  the  parts  to  be  removed  with  the  file. 

Taper  sauare  holes,  such  as  those  in  the  chucks  for  drills,  are  made  with  some  facility.  The  chuck  is 
Brat  orillea  on  its  own  mandrel,  and  the  drift  is  put  in  ihe  four  different  ways  in  succession,  that  tlie 
errors  incidental  to  its  form  may  be  scattered  and  lost ;  the  chuck  is  also  placed  on  tlie  mandrel  at 
intervals,  with  the  drift  in  its  place,  that  the  drift  may  show,  as  it  revolves,  whether  or  not  the  hole  is 
euocentric.     When  it  is  required  that  the  drifted  hole  should  be  parallel  instead  of  taper,  the  drift  is 
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made  as  in  Fig.  1678 ;  that  is,  parallel  for  a  short  portion  in  the  middle  of  its  length,  and  tLe  extr«»>:tiei 
alone  are  tapered  so  as  to  make  the  tool  smaller  at  each  end ;  the  work  is  therefore  firet  gnuiuall; 
enlarged  to  admit  the  largest  part  of  the  drifts  and  the  parallel  part  is  then  driven  through  tbe  work, 
and  renders  the  inner  sur&ce  of  the  same  a  true  counterpart  of  the  drifts  if  proper  care  have  been  takcii. 
In  some  few  cases  the  sides  of  the  drifts  are  notched  with  a  file,  so  as  to  act  as  teeth ;  but  this  is  not 
general 

When  drifts  are  used,  the  interior  surfaces  are  often  completed  before  the  exterior.  The  holes  are 
first  drifted  whilst  the  work  is  larger  than  its  intended  size,  and  afterwards  the  exterior  part  is  filed  or 
tuiLed,  as  the  case  maj  be, /rom  the  hole^  that  is,  the  hole  is  made  the  basis  of  the  measurement  of  the 
exterior  portions  of  the  work. 

In  making  by  hand  the  key-ways  in  the  round  holes  of  the  wheels,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  it  is 
common  to  turn  a  cylindrical  plug  exactly  to  fill  the  hole,  and  to  make  a  notch  in  the  plug  as  wide  as 
the  intended  key-way  and  parallel  with  the  axis ;  the  plug  is  shown  at  g.  Fig.  1679.  A  piece  of  steel  / 
is  then  filed  parallel,  and  exactly  to  fit  the 
notch,  and  its  edge  is  cut  as  a  file,  and  used  as 
such  within  the  guide-block,  the  latter  being  at 
the  time  inserted  in  the  hole  of  the  wheel  In 
this  case  the  block  becomes  the  director  of  the 
file,  and  the  notches  in  any  number  of  wheels 
are  made  both  parallel  and  axial,  and  the  only 
precaution  that  remains  to  be  observed  is  in  the 
depth  of  the  notches,  and  this  is  not  always  im- 
portant ;  the  depth  may  however  be  readily  de- 
termined by  making  the  grooves  at  first  a  little 
shallower  than  their  intended  depth,  and  then, 
the  plug  having  been  removed  from  the  hole,  a 
stop  is  attached  to  the  side  of  the  file,  parallel 
with  its  edge,  as  at  «,  to  prevent  its  penetrating 
beyond  the  assigned  depth. 

In  filing  wor^  that  are  convex,  flat  files  are  always  used,  and  the  file  is  necessarily  applied  as  a 
tangent  to  the  curve ;  and  in  filing  concave  works  round  and  half-round  files  are  used,  and  in  some 
cases  they  are  selected,  nearly  or  exactly  as  counterparts  of  the  hollows  to  be  wrought 

The  manipulation  of  the  file  upon  curvilinear  works  is  entirely  different  from  that  required  to  produce 
a  plane  surface,  in  which  .latter  case  the  work  is  held  at  rest  and  tlie  hands  are  moved  as  steadily  as 
possible  in  r%ht  lines ;  but  in  filing  curved  works  an  incessant  change  of  direction  is  important,  and  so 
far  as  practicable,  eitiier  the  file,  or  the  work,  is  made  to  rotate  about  the  axis  of  the  curve  to  be 
produc*3d. 

A  semicircular  groove  of  half  an  inch  radius,  as  in  Fig.  1680,  would  be  most  easily  filed  with  a  round 
file  of  nearly  the  same  curvature,  and  the  correspondence  between  the  file  and  work,  and  consequently 
of  their  axes  likewise,  would  render  the  matter  very  easy ;  but  the  file,  from  the  irregularity  of  its 
teeth,  would  4eave  ridges  in  the  work,  unless  in  every  stroke  it  were  also  twisted  to  and  fro  axially  bv 
the  motion  of  the  wrist,  and  occasionally  in  the  reverse  direction,  so  that  the  furrows  made  by  the  teetL 
might  cross  each  other.  If  the  groove  to  be  filed  had  a  diameter  of  three  or  four  inches,  aUhough  the 
file  might  be  selected  to  correspond  in  curvature  with  the  groove,  as  it  would  not  embrace  the  entire 
hollow,  the  twisting  and  traversing  of  the  file  would  be  imperative  in  order  to  arrive  at  all  parts  of  the 
work. 


Under  ordinary  circumstances  it  is  certainly  best  that  the  curvature  of  the  file  and  work  should  agree 
as  nearly  as  possible :  but  it  is  obvious  that  the  file,  if  more  convex  than  the  work,  can  only  touch  the 
latter  at  one  part,  as  at  a.  Fig.  1681 ;  whereas,  if  the  file  is  less  convex,  or  flatter,  than  the  w<»k,  it  will 
act  at  two  places,  as  at  b  6,  Fi^.  1682.  Cutlers,  in  filing  out  the  bows  of  scissors,  always  avail  them- 
selves of  this  circumstance,  and  until  nearly  the  conclusion,  use  files  flatter  or  less  convex  uian  the  wortL 

In  filing  concave  works,  there  is  but  little  choice  of  position,  as  the  file  is  always  parallel  with  the 
axis  of  the  curve,  as  in  the  dotted  line  in  Fig.  1683 ;  but  m  convex  works,  such  as  Fig.  1684,  the  file  may 
be  applied  either  parallel  with  the  axis  as  &t  op,  or  transversely  thereto  as  at  ^/.  In  general,  how- 
ever, the  work  woiud  be  fixed  obliquely  as  in  Fig.  1685,  and  the  file  would  be  first  used  transrersely 
for  some  one  or  two  strokes,  at  an  inclination  of  about  80  degrees  with  the  horizontal  line,  as  at  a,  bo  ais 
nearly  to  agree  with  the  straight  side  of  the  object ;  the  file  would  be  successively  raised  to  the  horizon- 
tal, and  depressed  in  the  same  degree  on  the  other  side;  in  fiict,  proceeding  through  the  poedtioos  a 6c, 
Fig.  1685,  at  some  eight  or  ten  intervals,  and  which  would  tend  to  make  as  many  insignificant  ridges 
upon  the  work.  The  ridges  would  be  then  melted  together  by  swinging  the  hands  from  the  positioii 
a  to  c  in  every  stroke,  to  be  repeated  a  few  times ;  but  as  the  entire  semicircle  could  not  be  embraced 
at  one  stroke,  the  work  would  be  re-fixed  in  two  or  more  positions,  so  as  to  divide  the  operation  into 
about  three  stages. 

A  more  exact  although  less  energetic  method  would  be  to  place  the  file  parallel  with  the  axis,  as  on 
vp,  Fig.  1684,  and  to  sweep  round  the  curve  principally  by  the  twisting  motion  of  the  wrist    A  third 
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siode,  frequently  adopted  in  such  small  pieces  as  can  be  held  upon  the  filing-block  with  the  hand-vice, 
is  to  swing  the  work  upon  its  axis,  and  to  use  the  file  with  the  n^ht  hand,  as  if  on  a  flat  surface. 

Some  works  are  curvilinear  in  both  directions,  such  as  curved  arms  and  levers  ^^jfh  rounded  edges ; 
many  of  these  kinds  are  completed  by  draw-filimr  them,  or  rubbing  the  file  sidewa^f «  laterally  around 
the  curve,  instead  of  longitudinally  as  usual  'Die  great  majority  of  curved  worlu  are  moulded  and 
formed  prior  to  the  application  of  the  file,  which  is  then  principally  used  to  smooUi  and  brighten  them — 
other  works  are  shaped  almost  entirely  with  the  file,  assisted  by  outlines  drawn  on  the  pieces  them- 
selves— and  again  other  works  are  shaped  with  the  file,  under  the  guidance  of  templets  or  pattern-plates 
of  hardened  steel.    Some  observations  will  be  ofifered  on  aXL  three  of  these  modes. 


Firtdy,  in  respect  to  filing  up  metal  works  that  have  been  accurately  shaped  by  founding  or  forging; 
little  or  nothing  remains  to  be  added,  as  the  only  object  is  to  act  on  every  part  of  curvilinear  surfaces 
in  the  most  expeditious  and  commodious  manner,  with  the  general  aim  of  reducing  anv  trifling  errors 
of  form  that  may  already  exist  in  them,  and  avoiding  the  introduction  or  new  ones ;  which  circumstances 
call  for  the  frequent  scrutiny  of  the  eye,  and  an  incessant  yet  judicious  variation  in  the  position  of  the 
hands. 

Seeondly^  curved  works  that  are  moulded  or  formed  almost  entirely  with  the  file.  These  are  blocked 
out  square,  and  the  outlines  of  the  curves  are  drawn  on  the  ends  and  sides  of  the  pieces,  to  guide  the 
file  in  a  manner  analogous  to  the  routine  pursued  by  carpenters,  masons,  and  other  artisans.  For  in- 
stance, to  form  a  bead,  as  in  Fig.  1686,  the  work  is  prepared  of  a  nearly  rectangular  form,  and  the  hall 
circle  having  been  drawn  at  each  end,  the  angles  of  the  works  are  coarsely  removed  at  about  46  de- 
grees, maki^  the  end  a  semi-octagon ;  sometimes  the  four  angles  are  farther  reduced,  giving  to  the* 
work  eight  facets,  prior  to  their  being  thrown  together  in  making  the  general  curva  If  these  sides  are 
made  with  only  a  very  moderate  degree  of  exactness,  they  will  greatfy  tend  to  preserve  the  uniformity 
of  section  throughout. 
1686. 

^  "1687.  I     \  a  \  c 


3iany  workmen,  when  thev  have  removed  the  two  principal  angles  at  45  degrees,  make  a  chamfer 
entirely  around  the  semicircle  at  each  end,  to  guide  the  file  in  hastily  reducing  the  principal  bulk  of 
the  materiaL  It  is  also  desunble  that  the  straight-edge  should  be  frequently  applied  along  the  axis  of 
the  curve,  at  various  parts,  during  the  progress  of  the  work. 

Should  the  entire  piece,  fig.  1687,  have  to  be  made  from  a  solid  block,  two  cuts  a  and  6,  made  with 
the  saw,  would  remove  the  comer.  The  round  part  of  the  bead  would  be  made  as  before,  and  previous 
to  filing  the  hollow,  it  would  be  chamfered  on  ue  line  c ;  a  half-round  file,  of  less  curvature  tnan  the 
hollow  itself,  would  be  first  sunk  in  the  middle  of  the  chamfer,  and  the  hollow  would  be  deepened  and 
extended  sideways,  always  maintaining  an  easy  curve,  until  it  reached  the  marginal  lines  where  the 
hollow  meets  the  plane  sur&ces. 

"Where  hollows  nm  on  to  right  lines  as  at  a.  Fig.  1688,  there  is  some  risk  of  making  a  break  in  the 
junction,  either  from  the  curve  sinking  below  the  right  line,  as  at  3,  or  from  the  straight  line,  as  at  r, 
advancing  too  far  and  breaking  in  upon  the  curve.  On  this  account  a  break  or  fillet  is  usually  made  at 
the  part  as  at  d^  or  else  it  is  usual  primarily  to  give  that  form,  by  filing  the  flat  firsts  and  then  sinking 
down  the  hollow  just  to  meet  it,  and  at  the  cocSlusion  letting  the  half-round  file  run  a  little  way  on  to 
the  right  line.  Some,  however,  prefer  the  opposite  course,  or  that  of  sinking  the  hollow  to  its  full  depth, 
and  then  filing  down  the  remainder  with  the  flat  file,  but  which  mode  is  certainly  attended  with  more 
risk. 

nUr<Uy^  curved  works  that  are  shaped  with  the  file  under  the  guidance  of  templets  or  pattern-plates 
of  hardened  steel  This  mode  is  much  followed  in  works  of  two  principal  kinds,  namely,  thin  works  re- 
<^uired  in  great  uimibers  and  precisely  of  one  form,  and  in  a  variety  of  works  that  reqmre  to  be  exactly 
circular,  although  they  may  not  admit  of  being  so  fashioned  in  the  lathe. 

Many  thin  works  of  the  first  kind  are  stamped  or  punched  out  of  the  sheet  metiOs,  as  for  instance, 
the  washers  for  machinery,  the  links  of  jointea  chains,  steel  pens,  parts  of  locks  for  joinery,  and  numer- 
oos  other  thin  works ;  but  many  objects  of  larger  kinds,  and  that  are  not  wanted  in  such  large  numbers, 
trc  not  stamped,  but  are  either  cast,  or  cut  out  with  the  shears,  and  afterwards  filed  between  templets 

The  snail-wheel  of  a  striking  dock,  Fig.  1689,  is  frequently  thus  formed,  by  means  of  a  templet:  it 
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has  an  edge  formed  in  twelve  steps,  arranged  spirallj,  the  positions  of  which  determine  the  number  ol 
strokes  of  the  hammer  on  the  bell.  In  this  case,  which  will  serve  as  a  general  example,  a  piece  (A 
sheet-steel  is  cut  dd^  flattened,  and  smoothed  on  one  side,  to  receive  the  drawing  of  the  snail-wheel,  ano 
a  second  piece  i^*lso  prepared.  The  two  are  first  drilled  together  with  a  central  hole,  and  another 
hole  as  distant  from  the  centre  as  admissible.  The  two  plates  are  then  united  by  two  pins,  and  the 
outline  of  the  work  having  been  drawn  on  one  of  them,  they  are  next  filed  in  steps  carefully  to  the 
linns,  and  square  across  the  ed^es,  and  they  are  afterwaros  hardened  and  slightly  tempered  to  lessen 
their  liability  to  fracture  on  being  pinched  in  the  vice.  "Hie  dozen  or  more  snail- wheels  having  been 
enst,  or  cut  out  of  sheet-brass,  and  ^ttened  with  the  hammer,  two  or  three  at  a  time  are  pinched  along- 
Bit  le  one  of  the  templets,  whilst  the  two  pin-holes  are  made  with  the  breast-drill  or  in  the  lathe,  with  a 
drill  that  exactly  fits  the  holes  in  the  templets.  It  only  remains  to  place  the  dozen  plates  between  the 
templets,  keeping  them  in  position  by  two  pins  extending  through  the  whole  number,  and  then  all  the 
notches  are  nled  in  the  brass  plates,  until  the  file  very  nearly  touches  the  steel  patterns,  as  absolute 
abrasion  on  the  steel  itself  would  greatly  injure  the  files.  In  this  mode  the  several  brass  plates  become 
verv  exact  copies  of  the  pattern. 

Templets  are  as  much  used  for  setting  out  and  producing  scries  of  holes  in  any  special  arrangement, 
as  in  filing  works  to  any  particular  form :  a  complex  example  of  templets  beine  used  in  this  manner,  is 
in  drilling  the  side  plates  of  harps  intended  for  the  arbors  and  link-works,  used  in  temporarily  shorten- 
ing the  strings.  The  respective  positions  of  the  holes  in  these  side  plates  require  a  most  exact  arrange- 
ment, any  departure  from  which,  would  prevent  that  precise  shortening  of  the  string  required  to  pro- 
duce the  semitones  with  critical  accuracy,  and  would  also  cause  an  unbearable  jar,  unless  the  cranks  oi 
the  harp  were  severally  in  true  position,  or  on  the  lines  of  centres,  so  as  firmly  to  support  the  tension  of 
the  strings  under  all  circumstances. 

A  different  application  of  templets  is  sometimes  met  with  in  filing  up  numerous  similar  parts  in  the 
«ame  object,  as  the  arms  or  crosses  for  the  wheels  of  clocks  and  other  machines.  The  exact  pattern  of 
one  spoke  is  filed  up  as  a  templet,  which  is  shaded  in  Fi^.  1690,  and  serves  for  the  similar  configuratioo 
of  every  spoke ;  the  position  of  the  templet  being  given  by  a  central  pm,  aided  by  any  little  contrivance 
which  catches  into  the  8,  4,  5,  or  6,  equidbtant  teeth  corresponding  with  the  number  of  arms. 

It  frequently  happens  that  certain  forced,  cast,  and  other  works  have  parts,  known  as  bosses,  swcDa, 
collars,  and  knuckles,  that  are  pierced  with  holes,  which  require  their  flat  surfEices  and  also  their  mtr 
gins  to  be  made  partially  or  entirely  concentric  with  the  holes.  When  such  parts  occur  as  bosses,  the) 
often  project  from  a  flat  surface,  and  after  the  central  hole  is  drilled,  some  of  the  pin-drills,  or  analogou 
tools  used  m  drilling  machines,  are  employed  in  finishing  the  margins. 


1689.  ^    1690. 


When  the  circular  margins  are  discontinuous,  files  and  templets  are  more  or  less  required :  thus  ths 
extremity  of  a  forged  arm,  such  as  Fig.  1691,  is  drilled,  and  in  the  configuration  of  the  remaining  parts, 
if  but  one  or  two  such  pieces  are  to  be  made,  a  boss  or  plug  of  wood  is  turned  like  a,  that  shall  nt  the 
hole ;  the  shoulder  of  tne  wood  is  then  rubbed  with  red  chalk  to  mark  that  part  of  the  sur&ce  which  is 
not  at  right  angles  to  the  hole,  and  the  circular  edge  of  the  boss  serves  for  the  guidance  of  the  file  in 
finishing  the  exterior  margin ;  visually  rather  than  obstructively,  as  the  wooden  toss  would  be  reduced 
instead  of  the  file  being  checked.  If  therefore  many  such  objects  had  to  be  filed,  two  bosses  or  tem- 
plets would  be  made  of  hardened  steel,  and  used  one  at  each  extremity  of  the  hole,  and  they  would  be 
held  in  position  by  grasping  the  three  pieces  collectivel;^  in  the  tail- vice.  The  same  general  method  ie 
veiy  lai^ly  and  more  ngorouslj  followed  in  making  jomts  or  hinges. 

The  brass  and  steel  plates.  Fig.  1692,  used  for  the  joints  of  carpenters*  rules  are  filed  up  to  templets 
in  all  respects  after  the  manner  described  in  reference  to  the  snail- wheel,  Fig.  1689,  and  the  joint  plates 
are  inlaid  by  means  of  the  file,  saw,  chisel,  and  plane. 

The  joints  of  drawing-compasses  are  miade  somewhat  differently,  and  mostly  as  follows :  Tlie  solid 
knuckle  a.  Fig.  1693,  is  first  drilled  and  made  circular  by  aid  of  a  templet  e,  and  the  hollow  side  6  is 
filed  to  correspond  cxaetly  with  a;  the  two  are  then  pinched  together  in  the  vice  on  the  line  dd^  and 
the  parallel  not<:hes  for  the  steel  joiot-plates  are  made  in  ea<£  with  the  saw,  as  deep  as  the  line  et. 
The  parts  a  and  b  are  then  separateid,  the  notches  in  6  are  completed  with  the  frame-saw,  and  the  bot- 
tom of  the  notches  in  a  are  rendered  circular  with  tlie  joint-saw.  The  middle  plates,  when  filed  a  little 
larger  than  the  templets  <r,  are  inserted  in  6,  and  soldered  in  their  places ;  the  two  parts  are  smoothed 
on  their  various  internal  surfaces,  and  united  by  a  temporary  joint-pin,  and  any  little  irregularities  in 
dhe  external  or  circular  curves,  (which  are  left  purposely  a  trifle  too  large,)  are  mutually  detected  by 
their  want  of  agreement  when  the  joint  is  opened  to  different  distances ;  any  parts  in  excess  are  verv 
earefuUy  reduced  with  a  small  smootli  file,  principally  by  draw-filing,  after  which  the  screw-pin  with 
its  brass  cheeks  or  bosses  is  added. 

Tlie  pin-drill  is  commonly  used  for  cutting  out  the  concave  parts  that  extend  to  the  side  of  gmaU 
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compass-joiDts,  such  as  are  represented  in  Fig.  1694,  and  ako  for  inlaying  the  heads  of  small  counter- 
sunk  screws. 

Lander  joints  with  wider  knuckles,  such  as  Fig.  1695|  are  in  many  instances  cast  from  patterns  closely 
resembling  the  finished  works.  In  such  cases  the  first  process  is  generally  to  remove  any  little  exter- 
nal errors  with  the  file,  and  to  clear  the  angles  with  a  small  chipping  chisel ;  the  faces  of  the  knuckles 
are  then  smoothed  and  inserted  within  .vie  another  very  tightly.  The  joint-hole  is  afterwards  drilled 
throughout  all  the  knuckles,  and  which  are  filed  up  externally,  sometimes  under  the  guidance  of  tem- 
plets put  at  the  ends,  but  principally  by  the  reduction  of  those  high  parts  which  get  scratched  or  ru1>t)ed 
by  the  opposite  parts,  and  thereby  show  their  excess  of  height 


But  if  such  joints  are  required  to  be  nmde  more  accurately,  the  holes  are  first  drilled  in  each  piece 
separately,  and  rather  too  close  in  the  comers ;  the  holes  are  oroached  with  a  parallel  broach,  so  as  ex- 
actly to  admit  a  steel  cylinder.  Fig.  1696,  whidi  has  a  square  end  for  the  brace ;  this  rod  is  intended  to 
receive  the  cutters,  shown  on  a  larger  scale  in  Fis.  1697,  which  are  cylindrical  pieces  of  steel  bored  to 
fit  the  rod,  and  cut  with  teeth  on  the  outer  cylincurical  part  and  on  one  flat  surface ;  a  pin  is  inserted 
through  both  the  cutter  and  bar,  so  that  the  two  may  be  united  after  they  have  been  placed  within  the 
joint  to  be  worked ;  sometimes  the  back  face  of  the  cutter  has  only  a  diametrical  notch  to  receive  the 
driving-pin,  which  pushes  the  cutter  before  it  as  it  revolves.,  A  recess  must  first  be  cleared  for  the  cut- 
ter with  a  chisel  and  hammer,  or  by  a  wide-joint  saw  or  cutter ;  and  the  hollowed  parts  at  a  a,  Fig.  1695, 
are  then  cut  throughout  their  length  with  the  cutter,  that  afterwards  serves  to  natteii  the  faces  of  tlio 
knuckles  in  exact  parallelism  throughout,  and  at  right  angles  to  the  central  hole. 


Hie  two  halves  of  the  joist,  having  been  separately  hollowed,  and  (aced  untU  the  knuckles  will  pen»< 
trate  some  distance  into  one  another,  the  external  parts  of  the  joint  are  next  separately  filed  under  the 
guidance  of  hard  steel  rings,  or  templets,  of  the  same  diameter  a»  the  cutter,  and  placed  on  the  cylin- 
drical rod ;  after  which,  the  two  parts  of  the  joint  are  put  together  when  yet  slightly  too  large,  and  the 
central  pin  is  inserted,  in  order  that  the  rubbmg  of  the  knucUes  against  the  corresponding  hollows  may 
denote  the  parts  that  are  still  too  high  or  full ;  and  by  cautiously  removing  eOI  the  parts  that  are 
abraded,  the  joints  may  be  made  to  fit  very  closely  and  accurately,  and  yet  to  move  with  great  smooth- 


Many  jomts  that  are  at  the  same  time  wide  and  small,  as  in  hinged  snuff-boxes,  could  not  be  drilled, 
as  above  described,  with  safety,  and  are  therefore  made  quite  differently,  by  means  of  small  tube,  called 
joiDt-wire. 

For  instance,  in  making  a  snuff-box,  the  rims  for  the  top  and  bottom  are  fitted  and  jointed  together 
before  the  top  and  bottom  plates  are  soldered  in,  and  the  joint  is  thus  constructed.  Supposing  that  five 
knuckles  are  required  for  the  bottom,  and  four  for  ^e  top,  the  nine  pieces  of  joint-wire  are  cut  off,  and 
filed  square  at  the  ends ;  the  rims  for  the  top  and  bottom  having  been  fitted  so  as  to  form  the  rebate, 
vre  placed  together,  and  carefully  filed  out  with  a  semicircular  recess,  or  groove,  by  means  of  a  parallel 
roand  file,  or  a  joint-file,  exactly  of  tlie  diameter  of  the  joint-wire,  which  therefore  leaves  a  hollow  equal 
to  the  fourth  part  of  the  circle  m  each  rim. 

Five  of  the  joint-pieces  are  then  strung  on  a  wire,  inserted  in  the  hollow  of  the  rim  for  the  boftom  of 
the  box,  and  tied  therein  with  fine  bindmg  wire ;  the  intervals  between  these  five  knuckles  are  regu- 
lated by  inserting  the  other  four  between  them  for  the  moment,  while  the  binding  wire  is  being  fast- 
ened ;  after  which  this  first  series  of  knuckles  b  scUiercd  in  with  moderately  hard  pilver  solder,  which 
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IS  usually  fused  with  the  blow-pipe.  The  lid  is  then  treated  in  the  same  manner,  and  the  bottom  part 
of  the  box  now  serves  as  the  gage  for  relating  the  distance  between  the  knuckles  in  the  top  rim. 
The  some  plan  is  also  used  by  mathematical  instrument  makers  and  others,  who  however  more  gene- 
rally turn  the  jointrpieces  in  the  lathe,  as  the  draw-bench  forms  no  part  of  tlieir  ordinary  supply  of  tools: 
and  the  wide  joint-pieces  or  knuckles  in  mathematical  works  are  usually  larger  than  could  be  produced 
in  that  manner. 

FILTRATION.  The  process  of  separating  liquids  from  the  substances  mechanically  suspended  io 
them,  by  passing  them  through  some  porous  material,  sufficiently  compact  to  retain  the  insolable 
matters. 

The  materials  employed  as  filters  are  numeroos ;  as,  porous  stone,  broken  stone,  glass  or  earthen- 
ware,  gravel,  sand,  sawdust,  pulverized  charcoal,  chafi^  straw,  sponge,  paper,  cotton  and  linen,  and 
woollen  cloiL  These  and  many  other  things  are  made  use  of  in  the  arte,  but  some  of  them  have  a 
particular  application  as  being  better  suited  to  the  character  of  the  liquid  to  be  strained,  and  the  perfwj- 
cion  required  in  the  process.  Thus,  unsJzed  or  filtering  paper  is  generally  used  for  diemical  purposes; 
charcoal  for  oUs  and  sirups.  Caro  should  be  taken  in  the  selection  of  the  material  thai  no  injuriooa 
chemical  action  ensue,  so  that  the  liquid,  in  passing  through,  may  not  lose  any  essential  quality  nor 
acquire  any  deleterious  one. 

tinder  u\e  heads,  sugar,  oil,  <&c.,  will  be  found  a  description  of  the  filters  used  in  their  manu&c- 
ture ;  we  shall  confine  ourselves  now  to  the  filters  used  for  the  purification  of  water  for  the  supply  o( 
cities  and  towns,  and  for  domestic  purposes.  In  all  filters  the  rapidity  with  which  the  liquid  passes 
through  the  filtering  materials,  or  the  quantity  of  strained  liquid  discharged  in  a  given  time,  depends 
on  the  porosity  of  we  filtering  materials,  the  extent  of  their  surface,  the  fluidity  of  the  liquid  itscli;  and 
the  pressure  under  which  it  is  forced  through. 

Among  the  first  plans  adopted  for  filtering  on  a  large  scale  was  by  drawing  the  water  into 
trenches,  excavated  below  the  level,  beside,  and  a  few  feet  distant  from  the  stream  which  was  to  afford 
the  supply ;  the  intervening  earth  forming  a  natural  filter.  This  arrangement  has  been  found  to  answer 
well  in  some  cases  where  the  trenches  excavated  were  extensive  in  comparison  with  the  supply; 
but  where  from  the  demand,  the  level  of  the  water  in  the  trench  is  drawn  considerably  below  that  ol 
the  stream,  so  that  the  water  passes  through  under  pressure  of  some  amount,  the  rapiditj^  of  the 
percolation  of  the  water  is  found  to  duuinish  rapidly,  from  the  drawing  off  of  the  finer  earths  into  the 
txxly  of  the  filter,  filling  up  the  interstices.  New  trenches  have  now  to  be  excavated,  in  addition,  and 
this  is  but  a  temporary  relief,  and,  to  prevent  the  filling  up  of  the  trenches,  they  have  to  be  walled 
up  and  covered ;  on  the  whole,  this  plan  of  filtering  was  found  to  be  expensive,  especially  when  a  large 
supply  was  needed. 

At  the  Chelsea  Water  Works,  London,  two  subsiding  reservoirs  are  used,  so  that  the  water  in  one  of 
them  can  always  be  in  repose,  so  as  to  deposit  the  heavier  matters  in  suspension ;  a  precaution  al- 
ways, if  possible,  to  be  adopted.  After  the  deposition,  the  water  passes  through  a  filter  of  gravel  and 
sand  in  a  third  reservoir.  From  time  to  time  the  top  la^er  of  sand  is  stirred  up  and  renewed,  and  in 
course  of  time  the  whole  material  of  the  filter.  This  is  of  course  expensive,  and  some  readier  and 
dieaper  way  of  deanting  the  filtering  material  has  been  sought.  This  has  been  effected  by  changing 
the  direction  of  the  current  of  water ;  that  is,  if  the  water  m&  been  passing  down  through  the  filter,  to 
make  it  pass  up,  or  vice  versa :  by  this  means  the  material  is  cleansed  and  continues  to  serve  the  par- 
pose  of  mtering  without  replacing  or  change,  and  on  this  principle  most  filters  are  at  present  constructed. 

No  large  filtering  apparatus  is  attached  to  the  Oroton  Water  Works,  but  for  domestic  purposes  the 
diaphragm  filter  of  W.  M.  Gibson,  of  New  York,  has  been  found  to  answer  an  excellent  purpose,  and  is 
in  extensive  use  throughout  the  United  States.    It  oonsbts  of  a  metal  box.  Fig.  169S,  shaped  Uke  a  dish 
or  flattened  spheroid,  about  five  inches  in  diameter,  and  not  larger  than  a  pint         iggg, 
measure,  with  a  screw-fitted  orifice  in  the  centre,  on  both  sides,  either  orifice      cr— -^ 
of  which  is  screwed  to  the  hydrant  pipe  faucet,and  is  adapted  to  any  vessel,        ^ — ^'^.  _>     jggg 
pipe,  or  reservou- ;  the  filter  suffers  tlie  water  to  pass  through,  but  retains  the  ^ 

impurities.  The  quartz  a,  Fig.  1699,  is  enclosed  between  two  diaphragms  of  fine 
silver  wire  gauze  and  Britannia  metal  plates,  and  the  water  passes  through    ^^^^^ 
both  the  gauze  and  the  crushed  quartz.    To  clean  the  filter,  unscrew  and  re-    ^^^^P^  ^^W^ 

verse  it  once  a  day,  and  the  water  will  instantly  wash  away  the  sediment,  • 

slime,  animalculffi,  and  all  other  impurities,  and  then  run  pure,  clear,  and  pellucid  as  before.  They  can 
be  attached  to  any  hydrant,  and  under  a  pressure  of  eight  feet  head,  will  deliver  a  gallon  a  minute. 

Large  filters,  on  the  same  principle,  are  made  for  manufacturing  purposes,  which  can  render  200  to 
400  bmrels  of  turbid  water  clear  in  an  hour. 

The  following  is  the  construction  of  a  filter  on  a  more  extensive  scale :  llie  stone  pipe  A  brin^  the 
water  from  the  regulating  basin  to  the  filters,  and  iron  pipes  communicate  between  the  stone  pipe  or 
aqueduct  and  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  filters. 

A  valve  near  the  top  of  the  iron  pipe  S  P,  at  S,  Fig.  1700,  forces  the  water  to  enter  on  the  top  or  at  Uie 
bottom  of  the  filter  at  pleasure.  The  filter  is  100  feet  in  length,  and  60  feet  in  breadth,  divided  into  three 
compartments,  which  may  either  act  together  or  separately,  so  that  when  one  compartment  is  being 
cleansed,  the  other  two  continue  in  operation.  "Hie  site  of  the  filters  is  a  piece  of  level  ground,  exca- 
vated to  the  depth  of  6  or  8  feet,  with  retaining  walls  all  round,  joined  witn  cement,  and  puddled  be- 
hind, so  as  to  become  water-tight  The  bottom  is  laid  about  a  foot  deep  with  strong  stiff  paddle,  over 
which  is  a  pavement  so  cemented  as  to  be  impervious  to  water.  The  whole  of  this  bottom  is  then  di- 
vided into  drains  or  spaces,  1  foot  wide,  and  5  uichcs  deep,  by  means  of  fire-brick  laid  on  edge,  and 
covered"  with  flat  tiles,  of  the  same  material,  perforated  with  small  holes,  like  those  used  in  a  kiln  for 
drying  oats.  These  holes  are  placed  very  near  each  other,  and  are  rather  noore  than  1-lOth  of  an  inch 
in  diameter ;  there  is  also  a  space  of  \  of  an  inch  left  open  between  the  ends  of  the  bricks,  which  sup- 
port the  perforated  tiles,  and  their  upper  edges  are  little  more  than  an  inch  broad,  in  order  that  ther« 
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may  be  no  space  Tnthont  holes,  and  nothing  to  prevent  the  water  spreading  equally  oyer  every  part  of 
the  bottom  of  these  drains.  This  is  particularly  necessary  when  the  filters  are  being  cleaned  by  the 
upward  motion  of  the  water.  The  perforated  tiles  or  plates  are  covered  to  the  depth  of  1  inch  with 
clean  gravel,  about  8-1 0th  of  an  inch  in  diameter ;  this  is  followed  by  five  other  layers  of  gravel,  each 
of  the  same  depth,  and  each  succeeding  layer  a  little  finer  than  the  previous  one,  the  last  being  coarse 
sand :  over  this  is  placed  2  feet  depth  of  clean,  sharp,  fine  sand,  similar  to  that  used  in  hour-glasses, 
but  a  very  little  coarser ;  about  6  or  8  inches  deep  of  the  fine  sand  nearest  the  tc^  b  mixed  with  ani- 


mal charcoal,  ground  to  the  size  of  coarse  meal,  each  particle  about  1-1 6th  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  A 
longitudinal  drain  or  pipe  N  runs  between  the  filter  and  the  pure-water  basin,  communicating  with 
both ;  on  each  of  the  openings  between  the  pipe  and  the  filter  is  a  stop- cock  to  close  the  communication 
when  necessary ;  there  are  Sko  two  drains,  to  carry  off  the  foul  water  when  the  filters  are  being  cleaned, 
and  another  to  prevent  the  water  from  rising  too  high :  when  the  filter  is  complete,  its  action  is  as  fol- 
lows :  The  sluice  R  and  the  valve  S  are  opened,  and  the  water  permitted  to  flow  through  the  filter  into 
the  drain  N  below,  imtil  it  becomes  quite  clear.    This  will  take  two  or  three  days  when  first  set  to 


work,  miless  very  great  pains  are  taken  to  wash  the  gravel  and  sand  before  they  are  put  into  the  filter, 
which  will  now  now  copiously  for  some  weeks,  and  when  the  quantity  passing  begins  to  decrease,  the 
stop-cocks  are  shut,  and  the  valve  S  S  raised.  The  water  then  enters  below,  filling  aU  the  drains,  and 
having  a  head  pressure  of  several  feet  it  will  force  its  way  up  through  the  sand  to  the  top,  and  in  its 
passage  raise  the  scales  or  particles  of  mud  which  have  been  deposited  in  the  downward  passage,  and 
carry  them  into  the  foul-water  drain  below.    If  the  sand  of  the  surface  be  stirred  by  a  fine-toothed  rake 
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after  the  water  has  been  raised  above  it^  and  a  little  additional  water  admitted  on  the  top,  through  the 
conduit,  it  will  facilitate  the  operation  of  cleaning,  as  the  mud  is  always  deposited  on  the  very  surface 
of  the  sand.  By  thb  means  the  sediment  will  he  carried  off,  and  the  water  pass  through  quite  clear 
tLB^ain  in  a  few  lu>urs :  the  valves  S  should  then  be  lowered,  the  stop-cocks  opened,  and  the  operation 
of  filtering  will  again  proceed  as  above  described.  The  cost  of  this  filter  would  be  about  $8000,  and 
the  quantity  of  pure  water  produced  regularly  every  24  hours  on  an  average  about  106,632  cubic  feet 
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FIRE  ANNIHILATOR. 


M.  Fonvielle,  of  Paris,  has  invented  a  filter  in  which  two  currents  of  water  instead  of  one  are  em- 


This  arrangement  can  be  readily  understood  from 
I  p^  1703. 


__ 


"■V\\\NVVV\\\\VA\\'^ 


ployed  to  cleanse  the  materials  used  for  filtering, 
the  section.  Fig.  1703,  in  which  S  is  the  pipe  sup- 
plying water  to  the  filter  D,  the  discharge  pipe ;  a  a, 
stop-cocks  by  which  the  current  may  be  made  to 
pass  in  any  direction  through  the  filtering  material 
F,  which  is  supported  between  two  perforated  dia- 
phragm plates.  When  in  operation  one  cock  only 
in  each  pipe  is  opened,  diagonally  opposite,  as 
shown  in  tne  section.  But  to  cleanse  tne  filtering 
materials,  both  supply-cocks  are  opened  and  one 
discharge-cock,  alternately  the  lower  and  upper ;  by 
this  means  the  filtering  materials  are  effectually 
cleansed.  Filters  on  this  principle,  with  numerous 
compartments  and  of  yanous  capacities,  are  used 
for  the  filtration  of  the  waters  of  the  Seme,  and  give  complete  satisfaction. 

A  -floating  JUteriiig  pump  has  been  patented  in  England.  A  float  supports  the  filter  submeiiged  a 
few  inches,  and  it  is  connected  by  a  pipe  with  a  joint  or  piece  of  hose  to  tne  pump.  By  these  means 
the  water  is  drawn  always  firom  near  the  surface  of  the  water,  where  the  least  matter  is  suspended. 
Without  the  filter  a  floating  supply-pipe,  whose  aperture  is  always  a  few  inches  only  below  the  surfcce 
of  the  water,  would  be  a  useful  appendage  to  many  pumps,  since  water  drawn  from  near  the  bottom  of 
a  reservoir  is  very  apt  to  be  turbid 

FIRE  ANNIHILATOK  A  portable  machine  for  domestic  use,  which  is  stated  to  possess  the  poorer 
of  almost  instantaneously  extinguishing  fire. 

Fig.  1704  exhibits  a  section  of  the  annihilator,  which  is  composed  of  a  set  of  light  iron  cases,  thu3 
arranged :  A  and  B  tlie  two  outer  cases,  forming  a  close  water-chamber  •  C  and  D  two  inner  coses,  per- 
forated in  such  a  manner  as  to  allow  the  free  passage  of  vapor ;  £  the  inner  lid ;  F  the  outer  lid,  or 
cover ;  G  a  water-pipe,  forming  the  handle ;  H  the 
charge;  I  the  igniter;  K  the  igniting-pin.  The 
work  of  charging  the  machine  is  performed  in  a 

minute.    The  two  lids  F  and  E  being  taken  off,  i^ 

the  charge  (which  is  already  provided  with  the  ^^^^-      i  -  ^     ^ 

igniter  bottle)  is  introduced,  and  the  two  lids  are  '^-    {      iH 

replaced,  the  outer  one  being  secured  by  a  thumb- 
screw. The  igniter  pin  is  placed  in  the  neck,  and 
covered  with  the  wooden  stopper,  and  this  may 
be  sealed  down  at  pleasure.  Water  is  then  poured 
into  the  handle,  and  confined  by  a  small  screw- 

ThQ  charge  K  is  a  compound  of  charcoal,  nitre,    ^  I 
and  gypum,  moulded  into  the  form  of  a  brick.    \  j 
The  igniter  I  is  a  glass  tube  enclosing  two  bottles 
—one  containing  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid, 
placed  over  another  containing  a  mixture  of  chlo- 
rate of  potassa  and  su«ir. 

The  mode  of  using  Uie  annihilator  is  to  carry  the 
machine  to  the  place  on  fire,  take  out  the  wooden 
stopper,  with  the  knob  of  the  stepper  strike  down 
the  plug  or  pin  in  the  neck  of  the  machine,  and 
hold  the  machine  bv  the  handle  in  the  best  posi- 
tion for  the  vapor,  which  will  come  outof  the  liole 
on  the  top  to  reach  the  flame,  which  is  almost  mo- 
mentarily extinguished.  The  action  of  the  ma- 
chine is  as  follows :  The  pin  being  forced  down, 
breaks  the  igniter  bottle,  when  the  sidphuric  acid 
falling  on  the  mixture  of  chlorate  of  potassa  and 
sugar,  ignition  takes  place ;  the  flame  spreads  over 
the  upper  surface  of  the  charge,  which  instantane- 
ously ignites,  and  evolves  heated  gases ;  these,  in 
their  passage  through  the  perforated  cylinders, 
impinge  against  the  water-cnamber,  expand  the 
contained  air,  and  produce  steam,  by  which  the 
water  is  forced  through  the  tubular  passage.  The 
steam  of  the  water  mixing  in  the  annular  chamber  with  the  hot  gases,  they  escape  together  from  the 
discharge  tube  in  a  dense  expansive  cloud,  and  are  contmuously  delivered  until  the  charge  and  water 
are  expended. 

Mr.  Phillips,  the  inventor,  states  the  portable  machine  to  be  applicable  to  the  protection  of  dwelling 
houses,  detached  buildings,  and  ships ;  but  it  is  requbite  that  public  stores,  warehouses,  maQuiactories, 
and  lai^e  pile  of  building,  be  protected  by  stationary  engines  of  immense  power,  the  constmctioa  of 
which  varies  materially  from  that  of  the  portable  machine,  although  basea  on  Uie  same  principle  of 
action ;  namely,  that  of  extinguishing  fire  by  gases  and  vapor  resulting  from  combustion 

FIRE-ARMS.    Sec  Guns. 

FIRE  BOX.    See  Details  of  E-noines,  page  608. 
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FIRE-BRICKS.  Used  for  furnaces  and  the  lining  of  stoves  where  great  heat  is  generated,  are 
moulded  in  yarious  parts  of  the  United  States.  At  Newark,  Amboj,  and  other  places  in  New  Jersey, 
where  the  loam  contains  a  considerable  amount  of  sand,  they  are  made  in  large  auantitiea  JiondotU 
(on  the  river  Hudson)  and  Loii^  Inland  bricks  are  a  similar  quality,  and  will  stana  the  action  of  great 


RetorU  for  a  variety  of  purposes  are  made  with  a  mixture  of  clay  and  iron,  particularly  for  the  manu- 
fiicture  of  gas ;  the  iroh  retort  receiving  a  casing  of  prepared  clay,  which  permits  the  fire  to  act  first  on 
the  clay,  and  thus  prevents  the  rapid  destruction  of  the  metal 

Retorts  or  bricks  made  of  one  part  pure  clay  and  three  parts  of  coarse  and  pure  sand,  slowly  dried 
and  annealed,  will  resist  a  very  high  temperature,  and  are  not  readUy  fused ;  but  if  in  contact  with  any 
metals  in  a  fusible  state,  which  are  suffered  to  oxidize,  tliey  will  then  act  upon  the  earthy  matter,  and 
cause  it  rapidly  to  fuse. 

A  long-contmued  white  heat  will  soften  the  compound  made  of  any  of  the  silicious  and  aluminous 
earths ;  therefore  day  and  sand  are  not  so  well  adapted  to  bear  a  great  heat  as  an  entire  day ;  coarsely 
powdered  and  burnt  clay  being  substituted  for  sand,  the  vessels  which  contain  elass  in  the  nirnace,  and 
which  are  subjected  to  intense  heats,  are  thus  made,  and  resist  for  a  length  ot  time  the  action  of  the 
saline  fluxes  they  contaia 

Windtor  loam^  or  a  mixture  of  clay  and  sand,  made  by  beating  a  thin  paste,  is  employed  as  a  lute  to 
miite  the  joints  of  fire-bricks,  or  to  set  them  in  instead  of  common  mortar ;  and  if  it  is  required  that 
vitrefiaction  should  take  place  with  the  clay  so  used,  borax  or  red  lead,  mixed  in  small  portions,  will 
produce  the  effect ;  such  a  compound  will  destroy  the  porosity  of  earthenware,  when  exposed  to  high 
temperatures.    See  Floating  Bricks. 

FIRE  ENGINK  This  most  useful  machine  is  constructed  in  a  variety  of  forms,  which  all,  however, 
a^^'ee  in  one  principle  It  generally  consists  of  a  double  fordng  pump  communicating  with  ihe  same 
air  vessel ;  and  instead  of  a  force-pipe,  a  flexible  leathern  hose  is  used,  through  which  the  water  is  driven 
by  the  pressure  of  the  condensed  air  in  the  air  vessel  The  annexed  diagram  represents  a  section  of 
the  apparatus.  The  pipe  T  descends  into  a  receiver  or  vessel  containing  a  supply  of 
water.    This  pipe  communicates  with  two  suction  valves  V,  which  open  into  the  no5. 

pump  barrels  of  two  forcing  pumps  A  B,  in  which  solid  pistons  P  are  placed.    The         jw      ^^ 
piston-rods  of  these  are  connected  with  a  working  beam  F,  elongated,  so  l^t  a  num-         ^.^p^l 
t>er  of  persons  may  work  at  both  ends  of  it  at  once.    Force-pipes  1 1  proceed  from  the       ^^^^^     I 
sides  of  the  pump  barrel  above  the  valves  V,  and  they  communicate  with  an  air     ajp  r'r\  *Wh 
vessel  M,  by  means  of  forcing  valves  V,  which  also  open  upwards.     The  pipe     j|l    Udpy   W 
descends  into  the  air  vessel  near  the  bottom.    This  pipe  is  connected  with  the  flexible    pUj    ^^Sj   H 
leathern  hose  L,  the  length  of  which  is  adapted  to  the  purposes  to  which  the  madiine       Bp-K^KJ 
is  to  be  applied.    The  extremity  of  the  hose  may  be  carried  in  any  direction,  and     JR^'3-   ir^„ 
may  be  introduced  through  the  doors  and  windows  of  buildings.    By  the  alternate    ^Rj^va-.^hpt?! 
acttoo  of  the  pistons,  water  is  drawn  through  the  suction  valve^  and  propelled  through  WH 

die  fordng  valves  until  the  air  in  the  top  of  the  vessel  M  is  highly  compressed,  liie 
pressure  acts  on  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  vessel,  and  forces  it  through  the  leathern  hose  in  a  con- 
tinned  stream,  so  as  to  spout  from  its  extremity  with  a  force  depending  partly  on  the  degree  of  conden- 
satioo,  and  partly  on  the  elevation  of  the  extremity  of  the  hose  above  tiie  level  of  the  engine.  It  is  to 
be  considered  that  the  pressure  of  the  condensed  air  has,  in  the  first  instance,  to  support  a  column  of 
water,  the  height  of  which  is  equal  to  the  levd  of  the  end  of  the  tube  above  the  level  of  the  water  in 
the  air  vessel ;  and  imtil  the  pressure  exceeds  what  is  necessary  for  this  purpose,  no  water  can  spout 
from  the  end  of  the  hose ;  and,  consequently,  the  force  with  which  it  will  so  spout  will  be  proportional 
to  the  excess  of  the  pressure  of  the  condensed  air  above  the  weight  of  tne  column  of  water,  the 
height  of  which  is  equal  to  the  elevation  of  the  end  of  the  hose  above  the  levd  of  the  water  in  the  air 
ye3sci 

The  fire  engine  has  received  various  improvements  from  1518  to  the  present  time.  The  above 
description  applies  to  our  ordinary  engines.  Fig.  1706. 

Braithwaite  s  Bteam  fire-engine  is  an  application  of  the  power  of  steam  to  the  working  of  the  fire 
engine.  The  mechanical  arrangement  consists  of  two  cylinders  of  about  six  inches  in  diameter,  one  of 
them  being  the  steam  cylinder,  and  the  other  the  water  pump ;  and  they  are  placed  horizontally,  so  that 
a  paraUel  motion  is  easily  produced.  This  engine  will  deliver  9000  gallons  of  water  an  hour  at  the 
height  of  90  feet.  The  time  of  getting  the  machine  into  action,  from  the  time  of  igniting  the  fuel,  (the 
water  being  cold,)  is  only  18  minutes.  Some  of  the  fire  insurance  companies  in  London  have  floating 
engines  on  the  Thames,  which  are  extremely  serviceable  in  cases  of  fire  among  the  shipping  or  buildings 
near  the  river. 

Steam  fire  engines  have  be^n  for  some  years  in  successful  use  at  Cindnnati.  The  great  peculiarity  of 
these  engines  is  the  boiler :  the  following  is  the  description  of  the  boiler  of  Shawk's  engine.  The  sides 
of  the  fire  are  surrounded  by  a  continuous  series  of  pipes,  arranged  so  as  to  form  a  square  casing  about 
if.  which  after  being  built  up  to  a  sufficient  height,  are  then  returned  backward  and  forward  over  the 
fire,  and  piled  in  successive  layers  until  a  sufficient  length  is  obtained  ;  the  pipes  gradually  increasing 
in  calihre  as  the  total  length  increases.  The  water  is  injected  into  the  lower  end  of  the  ooil,  and  takes 
op  the  heat  from  the  pipes  until  it  is  converted  into  steam  and  is  delivered  into  a  strong  cylinder,  being 
compelled  to  pass  through  water  contained  therein.  This  steam  chamber  communicates,  by  means  of  a 
pipe  from  its  upper  end,  with  another  and  larger  cylinder  which  forms  part  of  the  frame-work  or  foun- 
dation of  the  pumping  apparatus.  This  boiler  is  capable  of  raising  effective  steam  in  ten  minutes, 
heiii2  always  kept  ready ;  they  are  fired  as  they  leave  the  house,  and  on  their  arrival  at  a  fire,  have  a 
(billhead  of  steam  ready  for  working.  The  use  of  these  engines,  according  to  a  late  report  of  the  chiel 
engrixieer,  has  materiaUy  reduced  the  losses  by  fire,  yet  steam  fire  engines  have  not  been  incorporated  into 
the  fire  service  of  other  cities;  in  a  few  isolated  instances  they  have  been  tried,  but  have  not  bee 
brooglit  into  practical  use. 
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FLASH  BOARDS. 


For  a  stationaiy  steam  fire  en- 
gine none  are  more  simple  and 
eflfective    than    the  Wordiington 
Steam  Pumps,  (See  Pumping  En- 
gines.)   They  are  in  very  gene- 
ral nse  on  board  of  steam  yessels ; 
and  on  the  ferry  boats  of  this  city, 
they  make  nsefnl   anxQiaries  in 
cases  of  fire  at  the  docks.     A 
common  and  conyenient  form  of 
fire  engine  is  shown,  Fig.  1706, 
taken   from  one  of   the  smaller 
New  York  engines.    The  cylinder 
shown  on  top  of  the  carriage  con- 
tains a  reel,  on  which  is  wound  a 
supply  of  hose.    It  is  usually  pro- 
tected by  a  cover  of  patent-leather, 
tastily  ornamented.     A   suction- 
hose  is  swung  on  the  side  of  the 
engine.      Generally  the   hose   is 
carried  on  a  separate  carriage,  and 
when  the  supply  of  water  is  to  be 
taken  from  an  aqueduct  the  suc- 
tion-hose is  unnecessary.    In  this 
engine  it  wiU  be  perceived  that 
the  power  is  apphed  by  brakes, 
and  that  the  movement  is  up  and 
down.    To  increase  the  power  of 
such  engines,  in  some  places,  a 
rope  is  attached  to  eacn  of  the 
brakes,  which  passing  over  blocks 
or  sheaves  fastened  to  the  bottom 
of  the  carriage,  are  grasped  by 
rows  of  men  at  right  angles  to  the 
body  of  the  engine,  who,  by  recip- 
rocating pulls,  assist  very  much 
the  men  at  the  brakes. 

Besides  the  up  and  down  brakes 
there  are  engines  in  much  use  in 
Cincinnati  and  at  the  West,  in 
which  the  movement  is  horizontal ; 
the  men  sit  at  their  work,  and  the 
action  is  similar  to  t^at  of  rowing. 
Various  engines  on  the  rotary- 
principle  have  been  constructed. 
The  power  was  generally  applied 
by  means  of  a  crank,  out  they 
were  found  very  laborious  in  then- 
operation,  and  liable  to  disarrange- 
ment They  are  now  seldom  used 
as  fire  engines  in  the  common  ac- 
ceptation of  the  term ;  but  as  sta- 
tionary force-pumps,  driven  by 
steam  or  water,  there  are  some 
which  are  extremely  valuable  and 
useful    See  Pump. 

FLASH  BOARDS.    Movable  boards  placed  on  the  top  of  a  dam  or  weir,  to  retam  the 
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stream  when  the  flow  ia  small ;  which,  in  case  of  floods,  are  removed  to  give  free  vent  to  the  surplus 
In  case  of  low  water,  therefore,  they  maintain  the  head,  and  in  case  of  freshets,  there  is  less  obstructwc 
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ind  less  danger  from  £k>wage  than  if  the  structure  was  permaDent  to  the  level  of  the  top  of  the  flash 
boards.  On  the  dams  of  the  rivers  which,  when  swollen,  bring  down  ice  or  flood-wood,  flash  boards  are 
used,  of  rough  boards  supported  by  iron  rods  inserted  in  the  top  of  the  dam,  the  joints  being  stopped  with 
saw-dust,  savings,  or  gravel ;  and  as  the  water  rises  the  irons  are  bent  down,  and  the  boards  are  swept 
off  by  the  flood.  Where  there  is  no  danger  from  ice  or  floating  lumber,  or  very  sudden  rising  of  ihe 
water,  flash  boards  a  are  constructed  so  as  to  be  removed  by  hand,  Figs.  1708  and  1707,  about  4  feet 
\t/ig,  and  from  6  inches  to  12  inches  wide,  with  long  handles  b  at  each  end,  at  ri^ht  angles  to  the  board, 
y^  which  a  person  standing  on  the  platform  c  can  raise  the  boards.  They  rest  in  the  rabbits  of  posts 
or  staaduons  d^  and  are  juaced  one  above  another  to  the  required  height  Flash  boards  of  this  form 
being  easily  managed,  are  almost  invariably  used  on  the  waste-weirs  of  canals,  to  regulate  the  height 
or  level  of  the  water. 

FLASHING.  The  accumulating  of  a  flow  of  water,  by  movable  constructions,  for  the  purposes  of 
manufacturing,  navig»iian,  or  scounng. 

FLASK.  The  iron  or  wooden  frame  or  box  which  sen-^^^  in  foundries  to  support  and  contain  the  sand 
used  in  mouldmg.    See  CAsiUiG,  Figs.  807  to  836. 

FLAX,  Machinery  for  preparing  and  spinning.  Flax,  compared  with  the  other  materials  used  in 
the  textile  manufactures,  such  as  wool  and  cotton,  possesses  several  characteristic  properties.  While 
the  latter  are  presented  by  nature  in  the  form  pf  insulated  fibres,  which  simply  require  to  be  freed  from 
their  impmities  previously  to  being  s{)un,  the  former  must  have  its  filaments  separated  from  each  other 
by  tediciis  and  careful  treatment  This  circumstance  has  opposed  so  serious  an  obstacle  to  the  success- 
ful introduction  of  machinery,  as  materially  to  have  retardea  the  progress  of  the  linen  manufacture ; 
and  it  is  only  within  the  last  thirty  years  that  the  distaff  and  the  hand-wheel  have  been  entirely  laid 
aside.  Such  rapid  progress  has,  however,  been  made  during  that  period  in  the  improvement  of  flax 
machinery,  that  it  has  now  attained  to  a  state  of  perfection  little  short  of  that  by  which  the  cotton 
manufacture  has  been  so  long  distinguished. 

The  double  breaking  machine. — The  flax,  when  delivered  at  the  mill,  (having  previously  undergone 
such  preparation  as  entirely  to  free  it  from  its  boon  or  woody  particles,  and  to  dissever  its  grosser 
filaments,)  consists  of  long  parallel  fibres  of  different  degrees  of  fineness,  and  varying  from  26  to  86 
inches  in  length.  After  ^ving  been  duly  assorted,  it  is  divided  into  stricks,  or  small  bundles,  which 
are  brought  to  this  machine  for  the  purpose  of  being  cut  or  broken  into  .two,  three,  or  more  lengths, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  flax,  the  length  of  the  staple,  and  the  different  sorts  of  yam  into  which 
it  is  destined  to  be  spun.  It  is  most  generally  divided  into  three  lengths,  in  which  case  the  finest  and 
best  qualities  of  yam  are  spun  from  the  middle  portion,  on  account  of  the  superior  strength  as  well  as 
delicacy  of  the  fibres  at  that  port 

Fig.  1709  is  a  front  elevation,  and  Fi^.  1710  an  end  view  of  the  breaking  machine. 
L  L,  the  iron  framework  of  the  machme. 
M  M,  the  fast  and.  loose  pulleys. 

N  N,  the  cutter  or  breaker,  fast  upon  the  driving  shaft  It  is  constructed  of  three  wrought-iron  rings, 
firmly  bolted  together  between  two  cast-iron  flanges ;  these  rings  have  projecting  points  formed  at 
regular  intervals  on  their  peripheries,  and  so  disposed,  when  in  combination,  as  to  present  numerous 
diagonal  groups  of  cutters  all  round  the  circmnference  of  the  breaker.  The  cutters  are  of  on  elliptical 
form,  and  project  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch. 

O  O,  a  pair  of  grooved  wheels  fixed  upon  a  horizontal  shaft  at  a  short  distance  on  each  side  of  the 
breaker,  which  revolves  between  them. 

P  P,  a  similar  pair  of  wheels  with  projections  on  their  circumferences,  fitting  into  the  grooves  in  the 
wheels  O  O,  and  revolving  in  the  contrary  direction. 

Q  Q,  a  set  of  compound  levers,  rods,  and  weights,  for  keeping  the  upper  grooved  wheels  P  P  in  con- 
tact with  the  lower  0  0.  The  purpose  of  these  wheels  is  to  bring  the  strick  of  flax  under  the  action  of 
the  breaker,  while  the  levers  and  weights  Q  Q  maintain  the  requisite  pressure  upon  it ;  the  shaft  car- 
rying the  upper  grooved  wheels  being  capable  of  moving  vertically  in  the  framing  L  L. 

The  opposite  end  of  the  machine  is  provided  with  a  set  of  grooved  wheels,  weights,  and  levers,  in 
all  respects  thu  same  as  those  shown  in  Fig.  1709. 

R  R,  a  pair  of  sp»ur-wheels  fast  upon  the  shafts  of  the  upper  grooved  wheels  and  working  into 
S  Sy  ^  smiilar  pair  of  spur-wheels  fixed  to  the  shafts  of  the  lower  grooved  wheels  O  0,  which  is 
driveo  by  a  train  of  wheeb  at  Uie  opposite  side  of  the  machine.    The  wheels  R  R  S  S  are  made  witli 
teeth  of  a  somewhat  greater  length  than  usual,  to  allow  the  flax  to  pass  between  the  grooved  wheels 
without  disengaging  the  connectioa 

T  T  T,  a  train  of  spur-wheels  and  pinions  by  which  the  motion  of  the  driving  shaft  is  communicated, 
with  SL  greatly  reduced  velocity,  to  tne  grooved  wheels  0  O  P  P. 

Action  of  the  machine. — ^The  strick  or  small  bundle  of  flax  is  held  in  both  hands,  and  laid  trans* 
versely  against  the  grooved  wheels  0  0  P  P,  which  rotate  slowly  in  the  direction  of  the  breaker.  The 
latter,  which  makes  about  800  revolutions  per  minute,  tears  or  breaks  it  across  by  separating  but 
not  catting  the  fibres.  Two  hands  may  be  employed  at  the  same  time  at  this  macnine,  one  at  each 
side. 

Th0  coarser  having  been  thus  divided  from  the  finer  portions  of  the  flax,  each  sort  is  collected  into 
a  separate  heap,  and  it  is  then  ready  to  undergo  the  next  process ;  namely,  the  hackling. 

jfoieklingf  and  hackling  machinery. — This  is  an  operation  of  the  utmost  importance  in  the  prepara- 
tioo  of  flax,  as  its  successful  accomplishment  affects  not  only  the  quality  but  the  quantity  or  yield  of 
the  yam  into  which  it  is  ultimately  converted.  The  object  proposed  by  it  is  thi-eefold :  First,  the  part- 
ii^  of  the  filaments  into  their  finest  fibrils;  secondly,  the  separation  and  removal,  with  the  least  posst*' 
ble  injury  to  the  real  fibres,  of  the  tow,  or  short  fibres  which  adhere  to  the  former  and  bind  them 
tog^etlier ;  and  thirdly,  the  equable  and  parallel  arrangement  of  the  lonff  filaments.  To  accomplish 
ihese  objects,  the  flax  is  drawn  successively  over  two  or  more  surfaces,  thickly  studded  with  sharp  steel 
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pos,  or  kackU  teeth ;  the  thickness  of  these,  and  their  degree  of  approximation  yarying  \rith  the  pro* 
gressive  stages  of  the  operatioa 

In  hacklmg  by  the  hand,  the  operative  wraps  one  end  of  the  strick  of  flax  firmly,  over  his  right  hand, 
throws  it  upon  the  points  of  the  coarse  hackle,  and  draws  it  towards  him,  while  he  liolda  the  left  hand 
upon  the  other  side  of  tlie  hackle,  in  order  to  spread  the  flax;  and  to  prevent  it  from  sinkmg  too 
deeply  among  the  teeth.  The  other  end  of  Uie  strick  is  treated  in  the  same  manner ;  and  the  opera- 
tion is  repeated,  first  upon  the  coarse  and  then  upon  the  fine  hackles,  until  the  fiU-es  have  oeen 
reduced  to  a  sufficient  degree  of  fineness,  and,  by  careful  handling,  little  more  tow  can  be  formed.  To 
Cftcilitatc  subsequent  operations,  the  ends  of  the  strick  of  flax  should  assume,  at  this  stage  of  the  pro- 
cess, an  elliptical  form  when  laid  on  a  flat  board.  For  this  purpose  the  hackler  wraps  the  end  of  the 
Greased  strick  round  a  pin  f^haped  like  a  knife,  and  breaks  or  puUs  away  such  of  the  fibres  as  by  their 
leBgth  would  tend  to  give  it  a  pointed  instead  of  an  elliptical  shape. 

The  hiykling  machine  consists  of  two  horizontal  cylinders  about  3  feet  in  diameter,  on  the  peripheries  of 
which  are  fixed  hackles ;  the  strength  and  number  of  these  bejn^  varied  accordmg  to  the  different 
stages  of  the  operation.  These  cylinders  are  fixed  \qK>n  shafts  which  are  made  to  revolve  with  a  con- 
siderable velocity  m  directions  contrary  to  each  other,  both  cylinders  moving  towards  the  centre  of  the 
machine.  At  each  end  of  these  cylinders  is  placed  a  large  spur-wheel,  geering  with  a  central  one, 
called  the  transfer  wheel,  situated  Detweea  the  two  hackle-cylindera.  All  these  wheels  are  fitted  with 
a  number  of  segments  fixed  to  their  inner  surfaces  and  forming  a  species  of  drums,  of  a  diameter 
coBsiderably  cpreater  than  that  of  the  hackle-cylinders.  Each  of  Qiese  drums  contains  a  series  of  re- 
cesses, into  which  are  fitted  the  clamps  or  strick-holdera  by  which  the  flax  is  secured.  The  drums  and 
hackle-cylinders  are  set  with  a  considerable  degree  of  eccentricity  in  relation  to  eaeh  other,  so  that 
the  rim  of  the  external  drum  may  be  further  from  the  hackles  at  the  back  part  of  the  machine,  where 
the  operation  commences,  than  at  the  part  where  the  strick  is  delivered  to  the  transferring  mechanism ; 
this  arrangement  is  requisite  for  the  purpose  of  subjecting  the  end  of  the  strick  to  the  action  of  the 
hackles  for  a  longer  period  than  the  middle,  where  the  fibres  are  naturally  much  stronger,  finer,  and  do 
not  contain  so  much  tow.  The  operation  of  this  machine  b  as  follows :  the  stricks  having  been  firmly 
fieeured  to  their  holders,  the  latter  are  inserted  into  the  recesses  of  the  first  external  drums ;  these 
rotate  with  a  slow  motion  towards  the  centre  of  the  machme,  and  the  hackle-cylinders,  revolving 
within  them  in  the  same  direction  but  with  a  mudi  greater  velocity,  dress  the  under  sides  of  the 
Htiicks.  On  reaching  the  transfer  wheels  the  strick  holders  are,  by  an  ingenious  combination  of  slides 
and  weighted  levers,  discogaged  from  the  back  cylinder,  and  pushed  into  the  recesses  on  the  transfer 
wheek;  by  these  they  arc  inverted  nnd  conveyed  to  the  front  cylinder  and  drums,  which  complete  the 
process  by  hackling  the  upper  side  of  the  flax. 

On  being  delivered  at  me  front  of  the  machine,  whidi  we  have  supposed  to  be  the  first,  or  roughing 
liackle,  the  ^tricks  are  oonveyed  by  the  attendant  to  the  finishing  machine,  which  is  in  all  respects 
ideotiGEd  with  that  described,  but  is  furnished  with  finer  hackles.  After  passing  through  this  tlte 
strtck-holdeos  are  unscrewed,  and  the  undressed  ends  drawn  through  them ;  they  are  again  secured  and 
returned  to  the  loughing  machine,  where,  by  a  repetition  of  the  process  already  described,  the  opposite 
ends  are  finished.    For  further  particulars  of  the  natchel,  see  rope  manufacture. 

The  tow  is  cleared  from  the  nackle-cylinders  by  means  of  revolving  brush-cylinders  situated  at  each 
end  of  the  aiachiDe  and  underaeath  the  centres  of  the  former.  From  the  brush-cylinders  it  is  again 
transferred  by  doffing  cylinders  covered  with  card  filleting ;  these  latter  are  cleared  by  means  of  doffing 
knives;,  worked  by  eccentrics  on  the  end  of  tlie  brush-cylinders,  the  tow  being  delivered  in  broad  sheets 
on  ihe  floor  of  the  factory  or  into  proper  receptacles.  The  carding  and  spinning  of  the  tow  is  per- 
formed by  machinery  similar  to  tbaX  employed  in  the  cotton  manu£Eicture,  though  of  considerably 
greater  strength. 

The  tpreading  machine. — ^T^e  next  process  undergone  by  the  flax  is  its  conversion  into  an  endless 
band  of  parallel  and  rectilinear  filaments,  called  a  tlivery  being  the  foundation  of  the  future  yam. 
This  is  aecomplished  by  the  machine  now  under  notice,  which  is  fully  delineated  in  Figs.  1711  to 
1716. 

Fi^.  1711  is  a  front  elevation  of  the  spreading  machine;  Fig.  1712  a  side  elevation;  Fig.  1713  a 
general  plan ;  and  Figs.  1714  to  1716  detached  views,  on  an  enlarged  scale,  of  the  spirals  and  fallers. 

AAA,  the  cast^ron  framework  of  the  madiine. 

B  B,  the  driving  shafl^  fitted  with  a  fast  and  loose  pulley. 

C  C,  the  feeding  or  tpreading  table ;  it  is  divided  into  two  compartments,  the  one  being  considerably 
lon^rer  dian  the  other,  for  the  oonvenience  of  the  attendants  who  spread  the  flax. 

D  D  D,  rollers  situated  at  each  end  of  the  feeding-table ;  over  tnese  pass  four  endless  leather  straps, 
apon  which  the  stricks  of  flax  are  spread. 

£  £,  a  polislted  iron  plate,  upon  which  are  fixed  the  guides  which  serve  to  conduct  tlie  flax  to  tJie 
back  or  detaining  rollers. 

F,  a  cylindrical  tin  can,  placed  in  front  of  the  machine  to  receive  the  sliver. 

aaa^  the  firont  or  lower  dramng  roller. 

bbb,  the  top  drawing  or  pretnng  rollers,  made  either  of  wood  or  iron,  and  covered  with  leather 

cc^^  the  back  or  detaining  rollers. 

Q  Ot,  two  weighted  levers  for  imparting  the  requisite  pressure  to  the  top  drawing  rollers. 

TL  it,  two  weighted  levers  bearing  in  a  similar  manner  upon  the  top  detaining  roller. 
deiy  the  fcUlert  or  gill  bars,  forming  a  sheet  of  advancingliaddes  between  the  detaming  and  drawing 
rollers ;  these  are  for  the  purpose  of  producing  great  regularity  in  tlie  draught,  and  a  perfectly  paraUel 
dtatrihuiMm  of  the  fibres. 

e^e,  the  rubbers  for  clearing  the  top  drawing  rollers  from  adhering  fibres. 
yffy  brass  guides  for  conducting  ^e  sliver  to  the  drawing  rollers. 
gg^  the  slvser-plate,  formed  with  beveDed  openings  for  tl^  sliver  to  pass  through  towlards 
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A  A,  the  eaUnder  rdUrSy  by  which  the  four  Bllfers  are  compressed  into  one,  and  delivered  in  the 
lorm  of  a  riband  into  the  can  F. 

K,  the  calender  rolling  shafL 

i  t,  cast-iron  hangers  for  transmitting  the  pressure  of  the  weighted  lever  G  to  the  top  drawing 
rollers. 

k  Xr,  are  similar  hangers  attached  to  the  lever  H. 

/  /,  the  spirals  or  screws ;  into  the  spaces  between  the  threads  of  which  the  ends  of  the  falkrs  are 
inserted. 

mm,  two  pairs  of  small  bevel-wheels  hj  which  the  lower  spirals  are  driven  from  the  back  thaft. 

n  n,  two  small  spur-wheels  communicating  motion  from  the  lower  to  the  upper  spirals. 

oo^  the  tappets  or  earns  by  which  the  faUers  are  elevated  in  succession  from  the  lower  to  the  upper 
spirals,  and  vtce  versa, 

pp,  small  weighted  levers  for  guiding  the  fallers  between  the  threads  of  the  spirals. 

g^  a  small  endless  screw  cut  upon  Uie  extremity  of  the  axis  of  the  lower  drawing  rollers  aa;  it 
works  into 

r,  a  worm-wheel  on  the  axis  of  which  is  another  endless  screw,  driving  a  similar  wheel,  called  the 
bdl-wkeel;  at  evenr  revolution  of  this  last  wheel,  a  pin  fixed  into  its  rim  acts  upon  a  spring  L,  to  the 
end  of  which  a  bell  is  attached.  Thus  the  ringing  of  this  bell  serves  to  register  the  length  of  the 
sliver  delivered  into  the  can. 

The  following  is  the  detail  of  the  wheel  work  in  this  machine : — On  the  driving  shaft  B  is  fixed  the 
spur  pinion  «,  working  ihto  the  wheel  t  on  the  lower  drawing  roller  shaft ;  to  this  latter  axis  is  affixed 
toe  wheel  «^  whose  motion  is  communicated  by  the  movable  intermediates  v  and  10  to  the  change 
pinion  2  on  the  back  shaft ;  the  relative  diameters  of  these  wheels  regulating  the  amount  of  draught  or 
the  degree  of  extension  which  the  flax  sustains  in  passing  between  the  detaining  and  drawing  rollers. 
The  opposite  end  of  the  back  shaft  carries  the  pimon  y  working  into  the  stud-wheel  y\  having  on  its 
boas  the  pinion  «,  which,  by  means  of  a  movable  intermediate  2',  drives  the  wheel  1'  on  the  axis  of 
the  detaining  roller.  This  train  of  wheel  work  is  calculated  to  produce  a  nearly  uniform  surface  speed 
of  the  rollers  and  the  sheet  of  hackles. 

A  slow  motion  is  communicated  to  the  sheet  roller  D,  over  which  the  feeding  bands  pass,  by  means 
of  the  spur-wheel  3  working  through  an  intermediate  2  into  the  pinion  z. 

A  uniform  velocity  is  imparted  to  the  lower  drawing  and  calender  rolling  shafts  a  and  EI,  by  a  pinion 
4  on  the  extremity  of  the  former,  working  through  an  intermediate  wheel  5  into  a  similar  pinion  6  on 
the  end  of  the  latter. 

And  lastly,  a  revolving  brush  situated  under  the  lower  range  of  fSfJlers,  for  the  purpose  of  clearing 
away  the  dust,  is  driven  by  the  stud-wheel  7,  geering  with  the  pinion  4,  and  having  on  its  boss  a  smafi 
pinioQ  working  into  the  wheel  8  on  the  end  of  the  brush-shaft 

Action  of  the  machine, — ^The  flax  is  placed  in  the  sheet-iron  guides  behind  the  detaining  rollers  and 
along  the  endless  bands  or  feed  sheets,  by  laying  down  one  handful  after  another,  so  that  the  points  of 
the  second  strick  reach  to  about  the  middle  of  the  first,  and  thus  preserve  a  uniformity  of  thickness  in 
the  feeding.  By  the  motion  of  the  machine  it  is  introduced  between  the  back  rollers  c  c,  and  carried 
forward  hy  the  sheet  of  hackles  dd,  towards  the  front  or  drawing  rollers  a  abb,  which,  revolving  at  a 
velocity  considerably  greater  than  the  former,  lengthen  or  draw  it  out  to  a  proportional  extent ;  the 
hackles  at  the  same  time  combing,  separating,  and  straightening  the  fibres,  llie  slivers  from  the  four 
drawing  rollers  are  then  passed  mrough  the  bevel  slits  in  the  sliver-plate  ga,  and  united  into  one  by 
the  calender  rollers  h  A,  where  they  are  subjected  to  a  gentle  pressure  and  delivered  into  the  can  F. 
This  union  of  the  slivers  is  necessary  in  order  that  the  varying  thicknesses  of  each  may  be  compensated 
and  perfect  uniformity  attained.  When  the  can  has  received  its  destined  supply,  the  ringing  of  the  bell 
warns  the  attendant  to  break  the  flax,  remove  the  can,  and  substitute  another. 

7%e  drawing  frame. — ^The  next  process  in  the  preparation  of  flax  consists  in  causing  it  to  pass  twice 
in  succession  through  the  drawing  machine,  for  the  purpose  of  still  further  increasing  the  fineness  and 
uniformity  of  the  sliver. 

These  machines,  which  are  represented  in  Fi^s.  1717,  1718,  and  1719,  are  in  principle  identical  with, 
and  in  the  details  of  their  construction,  very  similar  to,  the  spreading  machine  already  described.  They 
contain,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  drawings,  two  sets  of  fallers  and  rollers,  and  the  place  of  the  feedins: 
table  and  guides  is  supplied  by  a  bent  plate  of  polished  sheet-iron  0,  extending  across  the  entire  breadth 
of  the  machine,  over  which  the  slivers  glide  in  passing  from  the  cans  to  the  detaining  rollers.  These 
latter  differ  slightly  from  those  used  for  the  same  purpose  in  the  spreading  machine ;  here  they 
are  three  in  number,  and  coupled  together  by  small  pinions,  1,  2,  and  8,  and  disposed  in  a  triangular 
form,  the  sliver  being  made  to  pass  imder  the  first,  over  the  second,  and  under  the  third.  With  these 
exceptions  there  is  no  essential  difference  between  the  present  machine  and  that  last  described,  and  as 
we  have  been  careful  to  designate  the  same  or  analogous  parts  in  both  by  the  same  letters,  it  will  be 
unnecessary  to  repeat  the  description. 

Spiral  or  screw  gill.— Figa,  1720, 1721,  and  1722  give  a  representation  of  a  very  interesting  and  im- 
portant piece  of  mechanism  which  enters  largely  into  the  construction  of  modem  flax  machinery.  This 
A^enious  contrivance  has,  in  a  great  measure,  superseded  all  former  modes  of  effecting  the  same  object, 
which  is  the  combing  and  separating  the  fibres  of  the  flax,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  drawing  and  to  give 
onifonnity  to  the  sliver. 

The  fallers  or  hackle  bars  dd^  Fig.  1721,  are  supported  at  both  extremities  by  the  horizontal  steel 
^uide  rails  k  A:,  screwed  to  the  insides  of  the  sockets  in  which  the  spirals  or  screws  / 1  work ;  these 
sockets  being  bored  in  projectmg  parts  cast  upon  the  stands  D  D.  The  lower  screw  is  driven  from  the 
back  shaft  by  a  bevel-wheel  and  pinion  mm',  and  a  small  spur-wheel  n,  on  the  back  of  the  bevel  pinion, 
firorks  into. a  corresponding  wheel  on  the  top  screw,  driving  both  screws  at  equal  velocities  W  in 
contrary  directions.    In  the  sides  of  the  sockets  in  which  me  screws  revolve,  openings  are  fcrmed, 
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parallel  with  their  axis  and  ooinciding  with  the  sur&ces  of  the  guide  rails  kk;  throiigh  these  opeoingi 
the  ends  of  the  gill-bar§,  (which  are  steeled  and  bevelled  to  compensate  for  the  angle  of  the  threads,) 
nrpt  inserted  into  the  helical  grooves  of  the  screws.  Thus  the  rotary  motions  given  to  the  spirals  cauae 
the  fallers  to  be  driven  along  the  guide  rails  in  a  vertical  position,  and  with  a  uniform  8imultaoe<N» 
movement ;  the  top  sheet  in  the  direction  of  the  drawing  roUers,  and  the  lower  towards  the  detaimng 
rollers. 

On  reaching  the  front  part  of  the  machine,  dose  bt  hind  the  drawing  rollers,  the  fallers  are  depressed 
and  put  out  of  operation  by  means  .of  the  rotary  cams  oo,  fixed  to  the  ends  of  the  top  screws;  bdog 
guided  vertically  downwards  between  the  ends  of  the  upper  guide  rails  and  the  weignted  levers  pp. 
They  are  thus  engaged  in  the  threads  of  the  lower  screws,  which  carr^  them  to  tlie  opposite  end,  where 
similar  cams  o  o,  and  weighted  levers  p  p,  raise  them  successively  mto  their  (»iginal  position  on  the 
upper  guide  rail,  where  they  are  traversed  forward  as  at  first  It  is  usual  to  make  toe  lower  spird 
with  the  threads  considerably  wider  than  4hose  of  the  upper,  which  arrangement  diminishes  the  total 
number  of  fallers  re<juisite  for  the  due  performance  of  the  work. 

Self-regiUating  spiral  roving  machine. — Fig.  1723  presents  a  general  elevation  of  tlie  entire  machine 
as  seen  in  front ;  one  of  the  plates  which  protect  the  spiral  pinbns  bemg  removed  iu  order  to  show  the 
mode  of  giving  motion  to  the  spindles,  flyers,  and  bobbins. 

Fig.  1724.  A  corresponding  general  elevation  of  the  back  part  of  tiie  roving  frame  exhibiting  the 
cone  and  differential  movements,  and  by  the  removal  of  one  of  the  covering  plates,  exposing  a  part  d 
the  back  shaft  and  geering  for  working  uie  fidlers. 

Fig.  1725  is  an  end  elevation,  showing  the  principal  geering  employed  in  this  madiine. 

Fig.  1727  is  an  elevation,  partially  sectioned,  of  portion  of  Uie  spindle  rail  or  beam,  and  Fig.  1728  k  t 
plan  corresponding. 

Fig.  1729  is  an  elevation,  also  partially  sectioned,  of  part  of  Uie  bobbin  lifter  witli  its  attached  geering 
and  Fig.  1730  is  a  plan  of  the  same. 

Fig.  1726  is  a  transverse  section  of  the  machine,  exhibiting  some  of  its  internal  arrangements,  aad 
showing  the  course  of  the  sliver  from  the  cans  to  the  bobbins. 

Fig.  1731  is  an  elevation  of  part  of  one  of  the  stands,  showing  the  slides,  springs,  and  weighted  leven 
used  for  defining  the  course  of  the  fallers. 

Fig.  1732.  An  elevation  and  plan  of  the  contrivance  for  transmitting  motion  to  the  axis  of  the  spirals 
on  the  bobbin  raiL 

Fig.  1733.  A  cross  section  of  a  part  of  the  machine,  showing  the  apparatus  for  maintaining  coDstanI 
tension  upon  the  strap  driving  the  cone  pulley  of  the  traverse  and  equational  bobbin  motions. 

A  A,  the  driving  shaft,  situated  towards  the  back  of  the  machine  and  extending  throughout  its  entire 
length. 

BB,  a  shaft  parallel  and  near  to  the  driving  shaft,  extending  from  the  centre  to  one  end  of  the 
machine.  It  carries  a  spur-wheel  at  each  extremity,  one  of  which  is  commanded  by  the  equational 
bobbin  motion,  while  the  other,  by  means  of  a  peculiar  arrangement  of  geering,  to  be  hei'eafter  descxibeti 
transmits  the  motion  to  the  spiral  shaft  on  the  bobbin  rail 

C  C,  the  mangle  pinion  shaft  worked  by  a  train  of  bevel-wheels  firom  the  cone  shaft,  and,  through  the 
mangle  wheel,  situated  at  one  end  of  the  machine,  dose  to  the  driving  pulleys,  working. 

D  I),  the  mangle  wheel  abaft  extending  the  whole  leng^  of  the  machme,  and  carrying  pinions  working 
into  racks  8, 8, 8,  attached  to  vertical  slides ;  these  slides  are  furnished  with  projeotmg  arms  fixed  to  the 
bobbin  rail,  which  is  traversed  up  and  down  by  the  mai^le  wheel ;  causing  the  flyers  to  wind  the  roving 
between  the  flanges  of  the  bobbms,  with  all  the  regularity  of  a  screw.  Counter-balance  weights  1, 1, 1, 
attached  to  the  bobbin  lifter  by  means  of  chains  passing  over  pulleys,  serve  to  relieve  the  racks  from  all 
'  unnecessary  straia 

£,  a  short  shaft  situated  at  the  back  of  the  machine,  and  driven  by  a  train  of  spur-wheels  from  the 
driving  shaft  at  the  same  velocity  as  the  latter.  Upon  this  shaft  is  suspended  a  species  of  frame,  fitted 
to  slide  longitudmally  upon  it,  and  carryinff  two  pulleys  and  a  weight  at  the  extremity ;  the  first  pulley 
being  adapted  to  rotate  with  the  shaft  E,  by  means  of  a  long  slot  and  simk  feather,  and  the  other  being 
merely  a  conical  friction  roller,  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  a  constant  tension  upon  the  strap  driving 
the  cone  F,  Fig.  1783.  The  fhmie,  witn  its  appendages,  is  traversed  alon^  the  shaft  by  means  of  a 
weight  2,  situated  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  machine,  and  attached  by  a  chain  and  adjustable  rod  to 
the  frame  and  to  a  rack  working  in  a  slide  fixed  to  the  back  of  the  roller  beam.  Fig.  172&  This  rack  \» 
serrated  on  both  edges,  the  teeth  of  the  upper  alternating  with  those  on  the  lower  edge,  and  the  pawls 
are  alternately  disengaged  at  every  revolution  of  the  mangle  wheel  in  such  a  manner  as  to  allow  the 
drag  weight  to  advance  the  rack  and  pulley  frame  by  half  the  distance  between  two  contiguous  teeth. 
The  mechanism  by  which  the  pawls  are  disengaged  is  as  follows : — At  tlie  back  of  the  rack  slide  a  short 
rectangular  bar  is  fitted  to  slide  vertically,  having  two  projecting  pins  acting  upon  the  points  of  the  didu, 
Fig.  1726.  This  bar  is  worked  by  the  end  of  a  lever  inserted  through  its  lower  extremity,  and  bavug 
its  fulcrum  under  the  roller  beam ;  to  the  other  end  is  attached  the  vertical  rod  6,  carrying  two  adjusta- 
ble catches  4,  4,  which,  at  every  alternate  movement  of  the  mangle  wheel,  are  striuJc  by  an  ann  6 
extending  from,  the  rack  7.  Thus  one  of  the  pawk  is  constantly  in  geer  to  prevent  the  radc  and 
attached  pulley  frame  from  being  drawn  beyond  the  prescribed  limits  for  each  stroke.  The  lower  pawl 
is  kept  pressed  against  the  rack  by  a  countei^weight  8,  while  the  upper  one  merely  rests  on  it  by  its 
own  gravity.  The  pitch  of  the  teeth  on  the  rack  must  be  varied  according  to  the  degree  of  fineness  ol 
the  roving. 

F,  the  cone  driven  by  a  strap  belt  from  the  pulley  on  the  shaft  E,  and  communicating  a  gradually 
retarded  motion,  at  once  to  the  bobbins  themselves  and  to  the  traverse  of  the  bobbin  rail ;  the  vdodtr 
of  the  spindles  and  flyers  remaining  constant  This  is  necessary  in  order  to  compensate  for  the  con 
Linually  mcreasing  diameter  of  the  bobbins  as  the  roving  is  wound  upon  them.    The  cone  is  set  at  a 
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slight  inclination,  in  order  to  allow  the  belt  to  act  upon  a  greater  part  of  its  peri]>heiy  towards  tho  a{K«k 
than  towards  the  base  where,  on  account  of  tlie  increased  diameter,  this  precaution  is  less  necessary  to, 
ensure  the  rotation  of  its  shaft  A  lever  handle  (seen  in  the  end  elevation,  Fig.  1725,)  is  attached  to  tbe 
carriage  of  the  cone  shaft,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  its  outer  extremity  previously  to  winding  back  th« 
pulley  frame. 

G  H,  two  short  shafts  situated  towards  the  centre  of  the  machine,  and  carrying  geerin|f  to  be  here- 
after specified,  for  transmitting  the  motion  of  the  cone  shaft  F  to  the  traverse  and  equationol  bobbb 
motions  respectively. 


1733. 


1732. 


M 

'ti\   1727. 

U 

J. 

}:£■■'    :!^ 

1  II 

J 

I,  a  hollow  boss  fitted  to  rotate 
upon  the  driving  shaft  A,  with  a  mo- 
tion independent  of  that  of  the  latter, 
and  carrying  at  one  end  a  spur  pin- 
ion worloDg  into  a  wheel  on  tne  shaft 
B,  and  at  the  other  a  bevel-wheel, 
being  part  of  the  equational  bobbin 
motion. 

K  is  a  similar  bevel-wheel  fast 
upon  tlie  driving  shaft  A. 

L  L,  the  back  shaft  traversing  the 
entire  length  of  the  machine,  and 
carrying  the  bevel-wheels  for  work- 
ing the  mechanism  of  the  fallers. 

M  M,  a  longitudinal  shaft  working 
in  bearings  on  tlie  spindle  rail,  and 
canning  the  spiral  pinions  for  con- 
veying motion  to  tlie  spindles  and 
flyers.  Figs.  1726,  1727,  and  1728. 
Tlie  spindles  are  disposed  in  two 
rows,  so  that  each  spiudle  in  the 
back  range  stands  opposite  to  the 
interval  between  two  in  the  front 
range.  The  object  of  this  distribu- 
tion is  economy  of  space,  as  the  ma- 
chines would  require  to  be  greatly 
longer  if  the  spindles  stood  all  in  one 
line.  The  shaft  M  is  situated  be- 
tween the  two  rows,  and  drives  both 
rows  in  the  same  direction. 

N  N,  a  longitudinal  shaft  working 
in  bearings  on  tlie  bobbin  rail,  and 
carrying  the  spiral  pinions  for  work- 
ing tho  bobbins,  Figs.  1726,  1729, 
and  1730.  The  spindles  pass  through 
brass  sockets  fixed  to  the  bobbin  rail 
to  hold  them  steady  as  the  latter 
traverses  up  and  down.  Those  sock- 
ets serve  also  as  pivots  for  the  spiral 
pinions  to  revolve  upon;  it  being 
understood  that  the  motion  of  the 
bobbin  spirals  is  totally  independent 
of  that  of  tlie  spindles.  A  small 
flange  on  the  top  of  each  spiral  car- 
ries two  projecting  pins  fitting  into 
corresponding  holes  in  the  bottom  of 
tlie  bobbins,  and  causing  both  to  re- 
volve together. 

0  P,  the  back  detaining  rollers 
having  the  iron  pressing  rollers  be- 
tween them,  whicli  are  cut  into  short 
lengths,  and  are  carried  round  by  the 
friction  caused  by  their  own  gravity. 

Q  Q,  the  axes  of  the  pressing  or  top 
drawing  rollers  marked  10,  which 
are  usually  made  of  wood,  and  are 
pressed  against  the  lower  drawing 
rollers  12, 12,  by  hangers  11, 11,  rest- 
ing in  necks  cut  in  the  axes  and  at- 
tached to  weighted  levers  9, 9,  pass- 
ing under  the  roller-beam. 

R  R,  a  slender  rod  extending  the  entire  length  of  the  machine,  for  conducting  the  slivers  to  fl* 
detaining  rollers.  They  pass  under  this  rod,  and  slide  over  a  polished  sheet-iron  plate  covering  tbe  back 
•haft  and  bevel  geering  for  driving  tiie  gill  screws 

S  S,  a  rod  by  which  the  attendant  is  enabled  at  nny  part  of  the  machme  to  stop  or  set  it  motioo. 
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TT,  are  a  set  of  friction  pulleys  placed  upon  a  rod  surmounting  the  machine,  for  the  purpose  of  gaid 
ing  ihe  slivers  as  they  are  drawn  out  of  the  cans  by  the  action  of  the  machine. 

XT  y,  the  fast  and  loose  pulleys  on  the  end  of  the  driving  shaft  for  starting  and  stopping  the  machine 

W  W  W,  is  a  train  of  spur-wheels  conveying  the  motion  of  the  driving  shaft  A  to 

X,  a  spur-pinion  on  the  end  of  the  shaft  M,  which  drives  the  spindles  and  flyers  with  a  uniform  motioa 

Y  Z,  the  draught  geering  between  the  drawing  and  detaining  rollers,  the  particulars  of  which  will  be 
given  below. 

abcc  and  dy  are  spur  and  bevel  wheels  and  pinions,  the  combination  of  which  forms  the  differential 
motion  for  driving  the  bobbins. 

Supposing  that  the  large  spur-wheel  a,  which,  through  the  pinion  6,  receives  its  motion  fixmi  the 
cone,  were  driven  at  the  same  velocity  as  the  driving  shaft  A,  then  it  is  obvious  that  no  motion  what- 
ever would  be  imparted  to  the  bobbins.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  wheel  a  were  held  absolutely  im- 
movable, the  bevel^K,  which  is  fixed  upon  the  driving  shaft,  would  convey,  through  the  pinions  ec,  a 
motion  equal  to  its  own,  though  in  the  contrary  direction,  to  the  boss  I  ana  attached  geering ;  conse- 
quently, in  the  case  we  have  last  supposed,  the  motion  communicated  to  the  bobbins  would  be  uniform. 
Hence,  by  combining  the  two  extreme  cases,  and  supposing  the  wheel  a  to  be  driven  in  the  direction  of 
the  driving  shaft,  but  with  a  slower  velocity,  it  will  be  understood  that  the  boss  I  will  be  made  to  re- 
volve at  a  speed  which,  if  added  to  that  of  the  wheel  a,  will  be  exactly  equal  to  that  of  the  driving 
shad  A. 

Thus,  when  the  driving  strap  is  at  the  apex  or  starting  point  of  the  cone  F,  the  wheel  a  is  at  its  maxi- 
mum velocity,  and  the  boss  I  with  the  train  of  wheels  to  the  bobbins  at  their  minimum,  causing  the 
flyers,  which  revolve  at  a  considerably  greater  uniform  speed,  to  coil  the  given  quantity  of  rove  upon 
the  bobbins ;  then  as  the  strap  advances  towards  the  base  of  the  cone,  (every  point  in  this  advance  bems^ 
simultaneous  witli  the  commencement  of  a  fresh  layer  of  roving,)  the  speed  of^the  wheel  a  is  dimuiishea, 
causing  that  of  the  boss  I  to  increase  in  tlie  same  ratio,  and  thus  approximating  the  speed  of  the  bob- 
bins to  that  of  the  flyei-s,  at  every  alternate  motion  of  the  traverse.  In  this  way  the  irregiJarity  doe 
to  the  varying  diameters  of  the  bobbins  is  compensated,  and  a  uniform  very  slight  tension  maintained 
upon  the  slivers  between  the  flyers  and  the  drawing  rollers. 

eee^tL  tram  of  bevel- wheels  and  pinions  for  conveying  the  motion  of  the  short  shaft  G  to  the  mangle 
pinion  shaft  0. 

fggy  a  train  of  spur-wheels  and  pinions  (including  change  pinions)  for  ccmveying  the  motion  of  the 
cone  F,  at  once  to  the  traverse  and  equationial  motions.  It  is  obvious  that  to  preserve  the  reg^arity  of 
the  winding,  the  speed  of  the  traverse  or  copping  motion,  as  well  as  that  of  the  bobbins  themselves, 
must  be  progressively  retarded.  ^ 

hhhyB.  train  of  spur-wheels  for  conveying  the  differential  motion  to  the  bobbin  shaft  N.  The  pinioo 
d  on  the  boss  I  works  into  a  wheel  fixed  to  the  end  of  the  shaft  B ;  this  shaft  has  another  spnr-wheel  K 
Figs.  1725  and  1732,  upon  its  opposite  extremity,  which  goers  with  h  an  intermediate  wheel  suspended 
in  a  joint  formed  by  the  meeting  of  two  pairs  of  arms ;  one  of  which  have  their  centre  of  motion  on  the 
shaft  B,  and  the  other  upon  the  sliaft  N.  Thus,  when  the  latter  ascends  and  descends  in  obedience  to 
the  traverse  motion,  the  arms  move  in  a  radial  direction  round  their  respective  centres,  and  consequently 
the  suspended  wheel  h  is  kept  constantly  in  geer  both  witli  the  wheel  on  the  end  of  the  shaft  6  aiHl 
with  the  pinion  on  the  shaft  N.  This  will  be  clearly  understood  by  observing  the  dotted  lines  in  Fig. 
1732,  which  denote  the  different  positions  of  the  bobbin  lifter,  and  the  corresponding  positions  of  the 
arms  and  intermediate  wheel 

ikltn^h  train  of  spur-wheels  for  conveying  the  motion  of  the  driving  shaft  to  the  shaft  £  working 
ihe  cone  motion,  Fig.  1725. 

fS  is  a  spur-wheel  on  the  end  of  the  drawing  roller,  also  working  into  the  movable  intennediate  k, 
which  thus  commands  the  drawino^,  the  bobbin,  and  traverse  motions.  The  train  i  k  n,  is  called  the  twist 
geering^  and  its  object  is  to  vary  we  speed  of  the  front  roller  while  the  speed  of  the  spindles  remains  the 
same,  and  thus  to  put  more  or  less  twist  into  the  rove  as  may  be  required. 

0  oj9,  a  train  of  wheels  between  the  drawing  rollers  and  the  back  shaftr— p  being  a  change  pinion; 
these,  together  with  the  train  Y  Z,  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  machine,  constitute  the  draught  geering. 

r  r,  small  pinions  connecting  the  detaining  rollers  together. 

^  V,  a  handle  and  small  bevel- wheels  working  a  barrel  round  which  is  coiled  a  chain  attached  to  the 
pulley  frame  for  whiding  the  rack,  (fee,  towards  the  apex  of  the  cone  F. 

vvtovvy,  the  fallers  and  geering  for  working  them,  as  minutely  detailed  in  a  preceding  description. 

zzxy  the  flyers  fixed  upon  the  top  of  the  spmdles  for  twisting,  guiding,  and  wmding  the  rove  upon 
the  bobbins. 

The  \o€t  spinning  frame. — With  the  exception  of  the  hot-water  trough  and  its  adjuncts,  this  machine 
bears  a  close  resemblance  to  the  throstle  frame  of  the  cotton  manufacture,  and  like  it,  is  employed  for 
tlie  completion  of  the  yam,  after  being^  subjected  to  the  processes  of  drawing  and  roving. 

Although  the  principle  of  its  operation  he,  for  the  most  part,  the  same  as  that  of  the  roving  macfame, 
it  is  much  less  complicated  than  the  latter,  inasmuch  as  it  dispenses  with  the  gill  apparatus,  (which  is, 
of  course,  only^  applicable  to  parallel  slivers,)  and  with  the  equational  bobbin  nation,  which,  in  the  pre- 
sent instance,  is  rendered  unnecessary  by  the  circumstance  oi  the  yarn  itself  having  attained  a  suffiaent 
degree  of  cohesive  force  to  enable  it,  with  the  aid  of  a  simple  contrivance,  to  regulate  the  drag  upon  the 
bobbins. 

A  very  important  improvement  in  the  spuming  of  flax  is  the  use  of  the  hot-water  trough,  throngh 
wluch  the  rovings  are  caused  to  pass  in  the  act  of  spinning.  By  this  means,  the  glutinous  matter  ml- 
hering  to  the  fibres  is  thoroughly  dissolved,  and  a  much  finer,  smoother,  and  more  uniform  thread  than 
could  otherwise  have  been  possible,  is  produced.  There  is  an  improvement  in  the  method  of  driving 
the  spindles,  by  which  one  tape  is  made  to  communicate  motion  to  four  spindles,  and  another  in  th< 
method  of  working  the  traverse  motion,  as  seen  in  the  figures. 
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Fig.  1784  is  a  front  elevation,  broken  in  the  middle,  for  the  purpose  of  exposing  part  of  the  gccnng 
for  working  the  traverse  motion. 

Fig.  1735  is  an  elevation  of  the  geering  end  of  the  machine ;  and  Fig.  1786  is  a  transverse  section  of  the 
entire  machine. 

Literal  References. — A  A,  the  frame 
ends  or  standards  of  cast-iron. 

B  B,  the  middle  support 

C  C,  longitudinal  beams  of  cast-iron,  on 
which  are  supported 

a  a,  the  staziids  or  framing  of  th6  rollers. 
The  bottom  or  drawing  roller  journals  are 
fixed,  while  the  top  or  detaining  roller 
journals  slide  on  the  upper  part  of  ihe 
stands,  and  are  regulated  by  screws,  (see 
dotted  lines  in  Fig.  1786,)  so  as  to  adapt 
tJie  reach  or  distance  between  the  draw- 
ing and  detaining  rollers  to  the  various 
lengths  of  fibres.  This  distance  should 
always  be  a  little  more  than  the  average 
length  of  the  filaments. 

b  6,  the  bottom  or  drawing  roUei^  usu- 
ally called  ih^  front  rollers. 

c  <?,  the  top  or  detaining  rollers,  usually 
called  the  hack  rollers.  Both  front  and 
back  rollers  are  made  of  brass  cast  upon 
a  wrou^ht-iron  shaft  or  axle,  and  fluted. 

dd^  the  saddles  for  retaining  the  press- 
uig  rollers  in  their  proper  places.  The 
bushes  or  bearings  of  the  top  pressing 
rollers  are  made  to  slide  upon  projecting 
arms,  in  order  to  suit  the  various  lengtlis 
of  reach.  The  top  pressing  rollers  are 
generally  made  of  orass  and  the  bottom 
of  box-wood,  and  both  are  fluted. 

eCy  are  bolts  fitted  with  adjusting 
thumb-screws  for  attaching  the  saddles 
dd,U> 

ffggt  levers  wi4h  weights  for  giving 
the  requisite  pressure  to  the  pressing 
rollers. 

h  h^  cranked  axles  extending  the  entire 
length  of  the  machine  for  relieving  the 
pressing  rollers  from  the  strain  of  the 
weighted  levers  when  the  machine  is  at 
rest 

tt,  ratchet-wheels  fixed  upon  the  end 
of  the  cranked  axles  for  maintaining  them 
in  the  position  in  which  they  may  be 
placed. 

D  D,  the  wooden  troughs  surmounting 
the  machine,  and  through  which  the  ro- 
vings  pass  before  reaching  the  detaining 
rollers.  These  troughs  are  supplied  with 
hot  water,  and  kept  at  a  high  temperature 
by  steam  from  a  lx)iler. 

E,  the  crcd  in  which  the  roving  bobbins 
are  placed  vertically,  in  alternating  rows. 

F,  a  wooden  rail  surmounting  the  creel, 
to  which  are  attached 

jj^  the  slender  sheet-iron  supports  for 
the  top  of  the  roving  bobbin  spmdlcs,  the 
lower  ends  revolving  in  footsteps  on  the 
top  of  the  trough,  F^.  1736 

kk,  the  bobbins,  as  filled  with  loose 
yam  by  the  roving  machine. 

/  /  /  /,  longitudinal  brass  rods  for  conducting  the  roviugs  into  and  through  the  troughs  D  D. 

mm,  is  a  flat  brass  rod,  placed  immediately  above  the  detaining  rollers,  and  extending  the  entirt 
length  of  the  machine ;  opposite  to  each  boss  of  tlie  detaining  rollers  an  indentatioiT  is  cut  in  the  rod  nt 
for  tlie  purpose  of  guiding  the  rovings.  A  small  endless  screw  is  cut  on  the  end  of  the  detaining  rollei 
shaft,  and  geers  with  a  worm-wheel  p.  Fig.  1734,  which  works  on  a  stud  fixed  to  the  beam  C,  and  has 
a  small  heart-wheel  formed  upon  its  upper  surface.  A  small  steel  pin  n  is  fixed  to  the  end  of  the  rod  m, 
and  is  pressed  against  the  heart  by  a  drag-weight  o,  attached  to  it  by  a  chain  passing  over  a  small  pul- 
ley.   As  the  roller  revolves,  it  proilucea  a  slow  motion  of  the  heart  causing  the  rod  m  m,  to  travers* 
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nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  boss,  and  thereby  preyenting  the  roying  from  wearing  the  surfiEUMS  of  the 
rollers  unequally. 

q  q^  the  thread-plates  or  guides,  having  small  notches  opposite  to  each  bobbin  through  which  tlie 
threads  pass  on  their  way  from  the  drawmg  rollers  to  the  eyes  of  the  flyers.  These  plates  are  made 
in  separate  lengths  as  may  be  convenient^  and  are  hinged  in  order  to  enable  the  bobbms  to  be  inserted 
itf.o  or  withdrawn  from  ihe  spindlea 

1735. 


G  G,  are  sheet-iron  linings  eztendinff  from  the  beam  G  to 

H  H,  spouts  formed  under  and  withm  the  rows  of  bobbins.    These  linings  and  spouts  serve  to  ooUeet 
and  withdraw  the  water  which  is  thrown  off  by  the  centrifugal  force  of  the  bobbins. 


r  r,  the  flyers  for  guiding  and  winding  the  yam  on 

9  «,  the  bobbins,  formed  with  a  species  of  pulley  on  their  lower  flanges.  In  this  machine  the  bobbins 
are  not  driven  independently  of  the  spindles,  for  a  reason  which  we  have  specified  in  our  introductory 
remarks.  The  natural  tendency  of  the  bobbins  to  wind  on  the  yarn  regularly  is  assisted  by  the  follow- 
ing crmtrivance : 

^  ^,  are  drag  weights,  attached  by  pieces  of  string  to  loops  on  the  back  of  the  bobbin  lifter ;  these 
cords  pass  across  to  a  plate  with  a  serrated  edge  fixed  to  the  front  of  the  bobbin  lifter,  and  press  against 
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tlie  grooyes  formed  in  the  lower  flanges  of  the  hobbins.  The  friction  thereby  oocaaiooed,  which  may  be 
Yiiiied  by  changing  the  length  of  leverage  at  which  the  weights  act^  gives  the  bobbin  the  requisite  re* 
tardation  for  winding  on  the  yam. 

uu,  the  bobbin  beams  or  lifters  supported  by  the  traverse  rods  xx,  which  are  attached  to  bosses 
upon  the  traverse  shaft  zz,  by  chains  furnished  with  adjusting  thumb-screws  for  adapting  the  bobbiiM 
to  the  height  of  the  flyers. 

V  V,  are  the  spindle  rails  or  beams,  in  which  are  inserted  the  steps  and  collars  for  the  spindles  to  run  in. 

to  w,  the  spindles  themselves,  with  their  driving  wharves  or  pullevs  fixed  to  them. 

I,  is  a  bracket  upon  which  works  the  strap-gmde  for  starting  and  stopping  the  machine. 

J  J,  the  fast  and  loose  pulley  fitted  to  the  end  of 

K  E,  a  long  cylinder  constructed  of  tin  plates  and  extending  the  entire  length  of  the  machine,  form- 
ing a  continuous  drum  for  driving  the  spindles. 

L,  a  balance  pulley  round  which  the  tape  passes  for  driving  the  spindles,  and  which  keeps  it  at  the 
proper  tension.  The  tape  passes  over  the  cylinder  E,  then  over  the  balance  pulley  L,  and  round  two 
spindles  on  each  side  of  the  frame,  thus  causing  one  belt  or  tape  to  drive  four  spindles.  Previously  lo 
the  introduction  of  thb  method,  each  spindle  was  impelled  by  a  separate  tape. 

MNOPQRS,  a  train  of  spur  geering,  (0  being  a  change  pinion,)  constituting  the  twist  geering  and 
conveying  motion  from  the  driving  shaft  to  the  front  rollers  on  both  sides  of  the  frame. 

T  U  y,  a  train  of  spur-wheels  situated  at  the  middle  of  tlie  frame,  and  constituting  part  of  the  trav- 
erse geering.  T  is  a  pinion  fast  upon  the  end  of  the  shaft  which  carries  the  intermemate  twist  wheel 
P,  and  which  has  a  bearing  in  the  middle  support  B.  This  wheel  works  through  the  intermediate  U, 
into  y  upon  the  mangle  pinion  shaft 

W  is  tne  mangle  wheel  situated  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  frume  to  the  twist  geering,  and  actuated 
alternately  in  both  directions  by  the  mangle  pinion. 

X,  a  small  spur-pinion  fixed  to  the  axis  of  the  mangle  wheel,  and  working  into  a  rack  formed  on  the 
top  edge  of 

Y,  a  cast-u'on  horizontal  bar  wwking  transversely  in  slides  bolted  to  the  inside  of  the  end  framing  A  A. 
Each  extremity  of  this  bar  is  formed  into  a  radial  rack ;  these  work  into  the  eccentric  spur-wheel  yy, 
fixed  upon  the  traverse  shafts  z  «,  imparting  to  the  latter  a  graducUed  motion  of  rotation,  which  is  com- 
municated to  the  bobbin  lifter  by  the  mechanism  previously  described ;  causing  the  flyer  to  wind  the 
yam  upon  the  bobbin  in  a  slightly  spherical  form.  <«« 

a'  h'  c'd\  a  combination  of  wheels  forming  the  draught  geering,  precisely  similar  to  the  drau^  geer- 
ing in  the  other  machines  which  have  come  under  our  notice. 

FLOATING  BRICKS,  in  imitation  of  those  volkde  by  the  ancients,  were  formed  by  M.  Fabbrooi,  out 
of  a  material  which  consisted  of  55  parts  of  siliceous  earth,  15  of  magnesia,  14  of  water,  12  of  alumina, 
3  of  lime,  and  1  of  iron :  this  kind  of  brick  does  not  become  altered  by  fire,  being  infusible,  and  although 
it  loses  }  part  of  its  weight,  it  is  not  in  any  way  diminished  in  size :  as  these  bricks  are  found  to  float 
on  water,  they  have  been  very  much  used  where  lightness  of  construction  was  desirable.  See  Fim- 
BaiCKS. 

FLOATING  SECTIONAL  DOCKS,  Messrs.  Burgess  and  Dodge,  New  York,  patentees.  These  docks 
are  very  powerful,  being  capable  of  lifting  vessels  oi  upwards  of  2,000  tons  burden,  and  are  executed  at 
a  comparatively  small  cost,  being  chiefly  of  timber. 

These  docks,  instead  of  being  fixed,  and  in  one  position,  like  the  marine  railway  and  screw  docks, 
may  be  towed  to  any  vessel  within  a  convenient  distance. 

Suppose  that  a  ship  is  sunk,  say  in  6  fathoms  water,  it  may  be  raised  to  the  sur&ce  by  hogsheads,  or 
slung  b^  any  of  the  usual  modes ;  and,  once  got  up  to  the  surface,  the  sectional  floating  dock  can  l« 
readily  introduced  beneath  it,  and  the  whole  towed  together  to  the  landing  or  shipwright's  wharf 

The  sectional  floating  dock  derives  its  name  from  its  consisting  of  distinct  sections  of  timber  fiimiiog 
in  the  form  of  a  floating  dock,  into  which  ships  can  enter.  In  the  sections  on  each  side  are  balance 
tanks  raised  and  lowei*ed  by  means  of  a  rack  and  pinion,  and  also  tanks,  which,  by  being  filled  with 
ivater,  cause  the  dock  to  sink,  and  by  the  water  being  pumped  out  enable  it  to  be  raised  to  any  required 
height  out  of  the  water,  the  ship  resting  on  the  platform  within.  On  the  top  of  the  sections  is  machineiy 
for  working  the  racks  and  pinions  and  pump-work. 

Such  is  the  general  principle  of  the  contrivance.  Now  to  detail  the  construction.  According  to  the 
size  of  the  vessel  to  be  raised,  any  number  of  sections,  more  or  less,  may  be  used,  as  convenience 
sug^esta  Each  section  is  92  feet  broad  externally,  and  64  feet  internally,  and  28  feet  long.  The 
section  is  38  feet  liigh  externally,  exclusive  of  engine  house,  and  28  feet  high  internally  to  the  top  of  the 
standards.  The  dock,  it  will  be  seen,  is  neitlier  more  nor  less  than  a  large  floating  timber  vessel,  and  b 
constructed  of  beam^  strongly  bolted  together. 

Each  section  may  be  considered  as  consisting  of  three  parts,  two  lateral  scaflbldings  or  frammgs  of 
standards  within  wliich  the  Ixilance  tanks  run,  and  a  centml  platform  connecting  them.  The  ol>ject  of 
the  lateral  framing  is  to  enaoie  ^e  balance  tanks  B  to  be  run  up  and  down,  and  to  prevent  the  machines 
from  coming  in  contact  witJi  the  water.  Each  lateral  portion.  Fig.  1737,  consists  of  two  external 
standards  G,  36  feet  high  and  12  inches  square,  and  of  four  internal  standards  //,  87^  feet  high  and 
1 2  inches  square.  These  standards  are  at  the  bottom  secured  to  the  outside  truss  girders  F,  and  on 
their  tops  carry  a  platform  on  wliicli  the  engine  apparatus  is  placed.  The  standards  are  bound  together 
by  proper  tie-pieces,  and  are  further  secured  to  the  outside  truss  girders  F  by  a  12-inch  beam  44  feet 
long,  F*.  At  the  bottom  of  each  lateral  framing  is  a  flooring  on  which  rests  a  balance  tank  B,  19^  feet 
long,  10  feet  broad,  and  8  feet  deep,  being  of  a  capacity  of  aoout  1500  cubic  feet  The  total  capacities 
of  the  fourteen  tanks  would  thereibre  be  21,000  cubic  feet  Besides  these  are  water  tanks  witliin  the 
platform  in  whicli  the  pump  rods  f  work. 

The  platform  is  about  10  feet  deep,  and  on  the  upper  surface  consists  of  two  outside  truss  girders  FF, 
being  aoout  70  feet  long  and  17  inches  across,  composed  of  two  beams  scarped  together.    Between  these 
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are  a  cross  beam,  7  inches  square,  in  the  centre,  secured  to  the  keel  beam  P,  and  a  cross  beam  od  each 
side  D  D,  0  inches  square,  for  carrying  the  chock  blocks  E,  and  secured  to  the  keel  beams  P.  These 
cross  beams  rest  on  joists  or  tie-pieces,  10  inches  square.  In  the  centre  across  are  the  two  ked 
beams  P  P,  24^  feet  long  and  12  mches  square,  and  which  carry  five  keel  blocks  C.  This  upper  pbt- 
form  rests  on  the  foundation  truss  girders  F,  by  means  of  poets  and  timbers  scarfed  in,  and  is  farther 
secured  by  four  stout  iron  ties,  ifie  bottom  txuss  girder  F  2  is  93  feet  long,  and  formed  in  three  por 
tions,  well  scarped,  tied,  and  bolted  together.  These  bottom  truss  girders  extend  under  the  lateral 
framings,  knitting  together  the  whole  structure 


The  sections  are  connected  together,  in  case  of  need,  by  double  tie  beams,  which  can  be  readily 
slipped  out,  by  withdrawing  the  nuts  and  screws  by  which  they  are  secured. 

On  the  cross  beams  D  D,  Fig.  1737,  on  each  side  is  a  rack  and  pawl,  enabling  the  chock  blocks  E  tobe 
readily  moved,  and  secured  by  means  of  tackle.  The  chock  blocks  are  4  feet  high  and  3  feet  9  inches 
wide.  These  receive  the  bottom  of  the  ship ;  but  in  order  to  steady  the  sides  there  are  side  supports 
on  each  side  L  L,  worked  by  block  and  pawl  M,  so  as  to  make  the  ship  firm  to  the  inner  standanu//. 

The  object  of  the  balance  tanks  B  is  to  keep  the  dock  steady  and  in  an  upright  position.  They  coo- 
tain  no  water,  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  keep  them  depressed  to  the  level  of  the  water,  either  in 
sinking  or  raising  the  dock,  and  their  resistance  keeps  the  whole  dock,  with  the  ship,  perfectly  steady. 

The  lateral  framings  are  furnished  with  two  stationary  spuds  1 1,  34  feet  high  and  7  inches  square, 
provided,  on  one  side,  for  27^  feet,  with  a  rack  plate.  This  spud  is  secured  into  the  framing  at  top  and 
bottom,  and  is  for  the  purpose  of  working  the  tank  up  and  down  by  machinery,  subsequently  to  be  ex- 
plained, and  part  of  whidi  is  seated  on  the  top  of  the  tank  B.  Each  lateral  framing  is  also  providoJ 
with  a  ladder  K,  and  an  upper  stage  for  tlie  workmen. 

On  each  side  of  the  centre  section  is  an  engine  house,  which  contains  the  machinery  for  workiog 
the  thrusting  and  pumping  apparatus,  and  from  which  shafts  run  along  the  sections  on  ciach  side.  It 
should  be  o^erved  that  the  machinery  on  all  the  sections  is  covered  in,  although  it  is  not  so  repre- 
sented. 

^  Tlie  engine  house  contains  a  tubular  boiler,  a,  Figs.  1739  and  1740,  like  a  locomotive  boiler,  with  steam 
pipe  b,  and  exhaust  pipe  c,  cylinder  d,  and  valve  box  e.  From  the  piston  a  croes-head  carries  a  ooimectH^ 
rod  g,  working  on  tlie  crank  A,  which  drives  Uie  main  shaft  t,  on  which  is  the  balance  when!  ;'.     Fnm^ 
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the  main  shaft  a  pinion  and  bevel  wheel  k  and  k'  carry  the  motion  to  the  shaft  /,  which  is  the  longitu- 
dinal driving  shan,  continued,  as  hereafter  explained,  along  the  sections  for  a  length  of  140  feet  ]^m 
this  loDgitudmal  driving  shaft  /,  a  wheel  o,  working  by  a  belt  on  the  wheel  j9,  communicates  the  power 
to  the  pumping  geer  on  the  shaft  r,  crank  <,  and  pump-rod  t'y  running  down  to  the  water  tanks.  Iliis 
geering  can  be  thrown  in  and  out  by  means  of  the  movable  pulley  q,  which  by  being  raised  or  let  fall 
tightens  or  loosens  the  belt  on  o  and  p.  The  longitudinal  slmft  /  also  works  the  shaft  to,  by  which  the 
thrusting  geer  is  moved,  and  which  dj  means  of  the  wheels  and  pinions  u^  v,  x^  and  y,  put  on  or  off  by 
the  dutdi  2,  works  the  tank  and  pimon  J  either  upwards  or  downwards  as  may  be  required.  Tlic 
shaft  /  is  connected  at  each  end  by  means  of  the  universal  joint  m,  and  by  the  small  circular  shaft  n, 
vrith  the  longitudinal  shafting  on  tjie  end  sections.  By  this  means  the  different  sections  may  be  placed 
at  such  distance  from  each  other  as  the  length  of  any  ship  may  render  necessary.  It  is  to  be  observed, 
that  a  necessity  constantly  occurs  for  sinking  one  or  more  sections  lower  than  the  others.  This  is  also 
provided  for  by  the  slip  and  universal  joints. 


1745. 


The  thrusting  geer,  Figs.  1*742  and  1744,  for  raising  and  lowering  the  tank  B,  takes  its  motion,  as  men- 
tioDed,  from  the  shaft  by  means  of  the  bevel  wheel,  which  moves  the  pinion  at  the  head  of  the  square 
vertical  shaft  On  this  shaft  is  a  movable  socket^  with  a  square  hole  in  it,  and  four  friction  rollers,  so 
that  the  vertical  shaft  may  easily  pass  through  it  Beneath  me  friction  rollers  is  a  pinion,  working  into 
the  bevel  wheeL  This  bevel  wheel  is  on  the  horizontal  shaft,  secured  into  a  framing  on  the  top  of  the 
platform  of  the  tank  B.  The  horizontal  shaft  carries  a  worm,  working  into  a  worm  wheel,  the  shaft  of 
which  carries  a  pinion  J  at  each  end,  working  into  the  spud  J,  which  is  kept  in  geer  by  a  friction  roller. 
The  nnmbcr  of  spuds  is  twenty-eiffht,  four  on  each  section,  or  two  for  each  tank.  On  the  end  sections 
the  machinery  consists  merely  of  a  longitudinal  shaft,  the  thrusting  and  pumping  geer. 

The  process  of  taking  a  ship  into  the  sectional  floating  dock  is  as  follows :— -The  dock  is  sunk  to  any 
required  depth  by  opening  the  gates  or  valves  with  which  each  water  tank  is  furnished,  and  the  dock 
necessarily  sinks.  The  dock  stiU  being  at  the  required  depth,  the  ship  is  then  introduced  between  the 
vertical  side  framing,  rests  on  the  keel  blocks  C,  and  when  supported  on  the  sides  by  the  chock  blocks 
E  and  side  supports  L,  is  ready  for  lifting.— Fig.  1787. 

The  valves  which  have  previously  admitted  the  water  into  the  water  tanks  are  now  closed,  the  water 
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is  pumped  oat»  and  the  air  again  fills  the  tanks,  and  they  rise,  bringing  with  them  the  vessel  to  thi 

height  necessary  for  repairs. 
The  vessel  is  taken  out  of  dock  by  a  repetition  of  the  process  of  admitting  water  into  the  tonka 
The  patent  is  for  the  general  arrangement  in  the  construction  of  the  side  balance  tanks  R 


Fig.  1737. — Elevation  of  a  sectioa 
B  B,  the  balance  tanks.    C,  the  keel  block.    D  D,  cross  beams  supporting  the  chock  blocks  EL 
E  E,  the  chock  blocks.    F  F,  the  outside  truss  girders. 
//  the  inside  standards  of  the  main  framing  to  guide  the  balance  tanks  B. 
*F  Beam  securing  the  standards.    G  G,  the  outside  standards  of  ditto. 


Q— 1-tJSU 


r  I,  the  stationary  spuds  for  working  the  tanks.    J  J,  pinions  working  in  the  racks  on  the  spuds. 
K  K  K,  outline  of  a  vessel  in  the  dock,  supported  by  tne  side  supports  L  L,  the  chock  blocks  £  E  Um 
ceel  block  0,  and  the  balance  tanks  B  B. 
L  L,  the  side  supports  run  up  and  down  by  the  blocks  and  tackle  M  M. 
0  0,  en^ne  houses  on  centre  section. 
eCf  vertical  shaft  from  the  main  shaft  in  the  engine  houses. 
gt  the  worm  working  the  wheel  A.    A,  the  worm  wheel  working  the  pinion  J  and  the  spud  L 
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Fig.  1738. — Inner  side  elevation  of  a  section. 

Fig.  1745. — Plan  of  the  engine  and  machinery  at  O  on  the  centre  section  A  4  of  the  sectional  floating 
dock. 

a,  the  tubular  boiler.    6,  the  steam  pipe,    e,  the  exhaust  pipe,    d^  the  cylinder,    e,  the  valve-box. 

y,  the  connecting  rod  working  on  h.    H,  the  cross-head.    A,  the  crank  on  the  main  driving  shaft  t. 

t,  the  main  drivmg  shaft   j,  balance  wheel 

k  k\  the  main  bevel  wheel  geering,  transmitting  the  power  from  the  main  driving  shaft  t  to  the 
laogitudinal  driving  shaft  /. 

/,  longitudinal  dnving  shaft  working  the  thrusting  ^eer^  and  communicating  along  the  sections  by  m 
•ndn. 

m  m,  universal  joints  connecting  the  shafts  /  L 

u  n,  small  circular  shafts  working  into  the  shaft  /  with  a  sleeve  or  socket  and  feather. 


1744. 


1743. 


o.  pulley  or  wheel  on  shaft  /  for  setting  in  action  the  pumping  apparatus,  and  connected  by  a  belt 

with  p.    f),  pulley  or  wheel  driving  the  pump  shaft  r. 
f,  a  movable  pulley  for  tightening  or  loosening  the  belt  connecting  o  and  p, 
r,  a  crank  shaft  working  the  pump  rods  t',    «,  a  balance  wheel  on  the  pump  shaft  r. 
f ,  crank  on  the  pump  shaft  r. 

I',  ooonecting  rod  frona  the  crank  t  to  the  pumps  in  the  balance  tanks  B  B. 
K  vry,  wheels  and  pinions  for  changing  the  motion,  making  it  slower  or  faster,  and  reversing  the 

action  of  the  spuds  L    w  r,  wheel  and  pinion  on  the  longitudinal  shaft  I. 
X  y,  wheel  and  pmion  on  the  thrusting  shaft  to. 

t0,  shaft  carrying  the  change  motion  wheels,  and  working  the  thrusting  geer. 
c,  clutch  for  changing  the  motion  on  the  shaft  to. 
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a'  b'  part  of  the  thnistiDg  gecr  taken  from  the  shaft  w.    a',  bevol-wheel  on  the  shaft  w. 

b\  pinion  working  on  a'  and  moving  c'.    c',  square  vertical  shaft  of  the  thrusting  geer. 
Fig.  1741. — Plan  of  the  machinery  on  the  side  sections  A 1, 2, 8, 6, 6, 7  of  the  sectional  floating  dock 
Fig.  1739. — End  elevation  of  the  engine  and  machinery  at  0  on  the  centre  section  A  4  of  the  sectioml 

floating  dock. 
Fig.  1740.---Side  elevation  of  the  engine  and  machinery  at  O  on  the  centre  section  A  4  of  the  sectiooa] 

floating  dock. 
Fig.  1742. — Plan  of  balance  tank  B  with  machineiy 

Bf  the  balance  tank.   //  the  inside  standards  of  tlie  main  framing  to  guide  the  balance  tank  E 

c,  the  square  vertical  shaft  from  the  shaft  w. 

dy  small  pinion  working  on  the  vertical  shaft  c,  and  on  the  bevel-wheel  e. 

«,  bevel-wheel  working  on  the  worm  shaft  n. 

/',  movable  socket  of  the  shaft  c,  having  a  square  hole  in  it,  and  four  friction  rollers  on  it 

n',  worm  shaft    g,  worm  working  on  the  shaft  n  from  the  bevel  e. 

h,  worm  wheel  worked  by  the  wonn  ^,  and  turning  the  shaft  o. 

o,  shaft  worked  by  h,  and  working  the  pinions  J  J. 

J  J,  pinions  working  on  the  teeth  of  the  spuds  1 1. 

1 1,  upright  stationary  spuds  for  raising  and  lowering  the  balance  tank  K 

k,  small  friction  roller  for  keeping  the  spud  I  in  geer.  • 

Fig.  1743. — Side  elevation  of  machinery  on  the  balance  tank  B. 
Fig.  1744. — Enlarged  front  elevation  of  the  pinion  d,  bevel-wheel  e,  and  friction  rollers/. 

FLOOR  CLOTH.  This  useful  and  ornamental  manufacture  was  originally  made  of  narrow  canras 
sewn  together  like  sail-cloth,  to  which  successiye  coats  of  paint  were  applied;  but  the  seams  proviii^ 
inconvenient,  a  canvas  was  wove  for  the  purpose,  about  four  yards  wide ;  it  was  ikon  extended  to  seven 
yards  in  width,  and  afterwards  to  nine,  whicn  is  the  widest  at  present  made ;  but  the  common  dimen- 
sions of  the  oil  cloths  produced  being  20  yards  by  8,  and  80  yards  by  7,  giving  therefore  entire  pieces 
of  160  and  210  square  yards  without  seams.  These  canvases  are  stretched  upon  frames,  and  accessi- 
ble over  their  whole  surface  by  stages  erected  for  the  purpose :  these  are  the  circumstances  which  render 
the  large  dimensions  of  the  manufactory  requisite.  The  canvas  beinc^  duly  strained,  is  rubbed  over 
with  pumice  stone,  which  renders  its  stnface  smooth  and  even,  and  then  brushed  over  with  a  weak  eola- 
tion size ;  when  this  is  dry,  the  first  coat  of  oil  color  is  laid  on,  not  with  brushes,  but  with  trowels,  some- 
thing in  the  manner  of  plastering ;  when  this  is  dry  a  second  coat  follows  it ;  and  in  this  "way  seven 
coats  of  paint  are  usually  applied  in  succession,  three  oo  the  back  and  four  on  the  front  ViDea  the 
cloth  in  tnis  state,  and  of  one  color,  is  sufficiently  dry,  it  is  removed  from  its  frame  upon  a  laige  roller, 
and  carried  to  the  upper  part  of  the  building  to  be  printed;  that  is,  to  receive  its  pattern.  This  was 
originally  effected  by  a  process  of  pencilling ;  but  in  the  year  1 780,  there  was  introduced  the  great  im- 
provement of  block-jmnting  ;  by  which  the  colors  are  more  correctly  laid  on,  and  in  greater  body  and 
variety.  The  printing  table,  which  is  about  80  feet  long,  4  wide,  and  2  feet  6  inches  hiffh,  is  verf 
firmly  constructed  of  deal  timbers  laid  edgeways  and  clamped  together,  the  surface  beii^  truly  planed ; 
the  roU  of  painted  cloth  is  placed  underneath  it,  and  as  it  is  unroued  it  graduallv  passes  over  the  table, 
where  it  is  printed,  and  is  then  drawn  forward  so  as  to  hang  perfectly  free  while  drying,  the  height  of 
the  building  being  such  as  conveniently  to  admit  of  this,  wimout  rolling,  doubling,  or  folding  the  mate- 
rial, which  in  these  stages  would  of  course  injure  it  The  colors,  whidi  are  the  usual  oil  colors  very 
carefully  prepared,  are  put  on  in  succession  with  wooden  blocks,  which  are  made  of  pear-tree,  box,  or 
holly-wood,  and  upon  which  the  patterns  are  cut  in  relief;  they  are  about  eighteen  inches  sqoare,  and 
are  applied  in  succession  over  the  whole  of  the  sur&ce  of  the  doth  lying  upon  tbe  printing  tabla  Every 
color  is  put  on  by  a  separate  block,  and  much  dexterity  is  required  in  so  placing  them  th^t  the  pattens 
may  correctly  interlace  and  join  each  other,  without  in  any  case  overlapping  or  interfering:  to  effect 
this,  the  workman  is  aided  by  guide  pins,  or  michea,  as  they  are  termed,  which  direct  him  in  placing  the 
block.  The  colors  are  first  bn^ed  or  t'erea  upon  hard  cushions,  from  which  they  are  tnmsfefrra  to 
the  block,  and^  thence  to  the  clotii ;  and,  though  many  are  often  required,  it  ia  astonishing  bow  mocb 
effect  is  sometimes  obtained  by  the  judicious  an-angement  or  mixture  of  two  only,  upon  a  third,  wUcb 
forms  the  ground.  It  will  be  obvious,  from  what  has  been  stated,  that  the  weight  of  the  finished  oil 
cloth,  as  compared  with  the  naked  canvas,  is  no  unimportant  criterion  of  its  goodness ;  eadi  S4^uare 
yard  when  finished  weighing  from  three  pounds  and  a  half  to  four  or  four  and  a  half :  this  distingmsbes 
a  good  oil  doth  from  those  which  are  vamped  up  and  stiffened  with  size  and  other  perishable  material 

Independent  of  the  common  application  of  oil  cloths,  it  is  not  mifirequently  advanta|;eoQBly  employed 
as  a  roofing  material,  especially  for  covering  verandas  and  other  light  structures.  When  used  for  thi? 
purpose,  the  canvas  should  be  made  of  picked  long  flax,  and  thoroughly  saturated  with  good  oil  paint 

FLOUR  MILL.    See  Corn  Mill. 

FLY  FRAME.    See  Speeder. 

FLY-WHEEL  A  large  heavy  wheel,  used  as  a  regulator  or  equalizer  of  motion,  wherever  either 
the  power  communicated  or  the  resistance  to  be  overcome  is  variable.  In  the  one  case  the  fly-wheel 
may  be  said  to  be  a  distributor  of  power.  The  communicated  impulses  act  on  the  mass  in  motion,  and 
go  to  preserve  the  momenta,  without  disturbing  very  sensibly  the  regularity  of  movement  The  eflfect 
of  one  impulse  is  so  absorbed  or  distributed  in  the  momentum  of  tlie  wheel,  that  its  effect  may  be  aid 
to  have  hardly  been  diminished  before  the  next  impulse  is  received.  In  the  other  case,  or  where  the 
fly-wheel  is  used  to  overcome  a  variable  resistance,  it  may  be  considered  a  collector  of  power;  the 
power  having  been  employed  to  get  up  the  speed  in  the  fly-wheel  only,  is  retained  in  the  mass  in  move- 
ment ;  and  the  whole  of  tine  power  expended,  witli  the  exception  of  that  which  has  been  lost  throogli 
friction  and  resistance  of  the  air,  can  be  brought  to  bear  at  any  instant  upon  the  resistance  to  be  over- 
tome. 

The  applications  of  fly-wheels  are  very  general ; — there  are  few  stationary  engines  without  thenj 
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But  it  is  usual  in  this  oountry  to  communioate  the  pofwer  directly  from  the  periphery  of  the  fly-Tv-hecl, 
either  by  making  it  a  geered  wheel  or  using  it  as  a  pulley  or  drum«  and  transmitting  the  power  through 
a  belt  or  band.  We  Imow  of  no  rules  more  accurate  by  which  to  calculate  the  dimensions  of  fly-wheels 
for  steam  engines,  than  those  given  by  Mr.  Hana    They  are  as  follows  :— 

RULES  FOR  THE  FLY-WHEEL. 

For  the  double-acting  engine,  the  number  of  revolutionss  or  the  number  of  double  strokes  per  minute, 
t)ie  mean  radius  and  the  horse-power  being  given. 

To  find  the  weiakt  of  the  vlieel. — Rule  1.  Multiply  the  number  of  horse-power  by  2275,  and  that 
product  by  n.  Multiply  the  square  of  the  mean  radius  by  the  cube  of  the  number  of  revolutions  per 
minute. 

Divide  the  former  product  by  the  latter,  and  the  quotient  will  be  the  weight  in  tons. 

The  value  of  n  given  by  M.  Morin  varies  with  the  purposes  to  which  the  engine  is  applied.  Thus,  when 
great  regularity  of  movement  is  not  required,  as  m  saw-mills,  grist-mills,  the  workmg  of  pumps,  Ac, 
u  =  20  to  25.  For  cotton-mills  spinning  not  less  than  60,  n  =s  30  to  50 ;  for  those  spinning^  higher 
nimibers,  n  =  50  to  60.  For  rolling-mills  for  making  bar  iron,  with  6  to  8  sets  of  rollers,  requuring  an 
engine  of  80  to  100  horse-power,  n  =  20 ;  for  smaller  mills,  of  4  to  6  sets  of  rollers,  and  eugmes  of  60 
horse-pow^r,  n  =  25  ;  for  mills  of  1  set  of  rollers  for  large  bars,  or  2  for  small  rods,  and  engines  of  30 
to  40  horse-power,  «  ^  80. 

To  find  the  mean  radius  of  the  ioheel, — Rule  2.  Multiply  the  number  of  horse-power  by  n,  divide  the 
product  by  the  area  of  the  section  of  the  rim,  and  extract  the  cube  root  of  the  quotient. 

Divide  12*17  by  the  number  of  revolutions  per  minute,  and  multiply  the  quotient  by  the  cube  root 
before  obtained.     The  product  will  be  the  mean  radius  required. 

To  find  the  area  of  the  section  of  the  rim. — ^Rule  8.  Multiply  1802*9  by  the  number  of  horse-power, 
and  that  product  by  n.  Multiply  the  cube  of  the  mean  radius  by  the  cube  of  the  number  of  revolu- 
tions per  minute. 

Divide  the  former  product  by  the  latter,  and  the  quotient  will  be  th^  area  of  the  sectioa 

For  the  double-acting  engine,  the  number  of  single  strokes  per  minute,  the  mean  radius,  and  tlie 
horse-power  being  givea 

To  find  the  weight  of  the  wkeeL — Rule  4.  Multiply  the  number  of  horse-power  by  18200,  and  that 
product  by  n.  Multiply  t|ie  square  of  the  mean  radius  by  the  cube  of  the  number  of  revolutions  per 
minute. 

Divide  the  former  product  by  the  latter,  and  the  quotient  will  be  the  weight  in  tons. 

To  find  the  mean  ra€Uits  of  the  wheel. — Rule  5.  Multiply  the  number  of  horse-power  by  n,  divide  the 
product  by  the  area  of  the  section  of  the  rim,  and  extract  the  cube  root  of  the  quotient.*^ 

Divide  24*34  by  the  number  of  revolutions  per  minute,  and  multiply  the  quotient  by  the  cube  root 
before  obtained.    The  product  will  be  the  mean  radius  required. 

To  find  the  area  of  the  section  of  the  rim. — Rule  6.  Multiply  14423  by  the  number  of  horse-power, 
and  that  product  by  n.  Multiply  the  cube  of  the  mean  radius  by  the  cube  of  the  number  of  revolutions 
per  minute.  ' 

Divide  the  former  product  by  the  latter,  and  the  quotient  will  be  the  area  of  the  section. 

For  the  single-acting  engine,  the  numljer  of  revolutions,  or  the  number  of  double  strokes  per  minute, 
the  mean  radius,  and  3ie  horse-power  being  given.  • 

7h  find  the  weight  of  the  wheel. — Rule  7.  Multiply  the  number  of  horse-power  by  11860,  and  that 
product  by  n.  Multiply  the  square  of  the  mean  radius  by  the  cube  of  the  niunber  of  revolutions  per 
minute. 

Divide  tlie  former  product  by  the  latter,  and  the  quotient  will  be  the  weight  in  tons. 

To  find  the  mean  radius  of  the  wheel. — Rule  8.  Multiply  the  number  of  horse-power  by  n,  divide  the 
product  by  the  area  of  the  section  of  rim,  and  extract  the  cube  root  of  the  quotient 

Divide  21*1  by  the  number  of  revolutions  per  minute,  and  multiply  this  quoiient  by  tlie  cube  root 
before  obtained.    The  product  will  be  the  mean  radius  required. 

To  find  the  area  of  the  section  of  the  rim. — ^Rule  9.  Multiply  9896*8  by  the  number  of  horse-power, 
and  tnat  product  by  n.  Multiply  the  cube  of  the  mean  radius  by  the  cube  of  the  number  of  revolu- 
tions per  minute. 

Divide  the  former  product  by  the  latter,  and  the  quotient  will  be  the  area  of  the  section. 

For  the  smgle-acting  engine,  the  number  of  single  strokes  per  minute,  the  mean  radius,  and  the 
horse-power  being  givea 

To  find  the  weight  of  the  wheel— -UxiXe  10.  Multiply  the  number  of  horse-power  by  94880,  and  that 
product  by  n.  Multiply  the  square  of  the  mean  radius  by  the  cube  of  the  number  of  revolutions  per 
minote. 

Divide  the  former  product  by  the  latter,  and  the  quotient  will  be  the  weight  in  tons. 

To  find  the  mean  radius  of  the  wheel. — Rule  11.  Multiply  the  number  of  horse-power  by  n,  divide  the 
product  by  the  area  of  the  section  of  the  rim,  and  extract  the  cube  root  of  the  quotient. . 

Divide  42*2  by  the  number  of  revolutions  per  minute,  and  multiply  the  quotient  by  the  cube  root 
beibre  obtained.    The  product  will  be  the  mean  radius  required. 

To  find  the  area  of  the  section  of  the  rim. — Rule  12.  Multiply  75166  by  the  number  of  horse-power 
and  that  product  by  n.  Multiply  the  cube  of  the  mean  radius  by  the  cube  of  the  number  of  revolu 
lions  jrer  minute. 

Divide  tlie  former  product  by  the  latter,  and  the  quotient  will  be  the  orca  of  the  section. 
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Ex.  1. — A  double-acting  engine  makes  20  single  strokes  per  minute,  the  radius  of  ihe  fly-irheel  ia  IC 
icct,  the  horse-power  is  60 ;  what  must  be  the  weight  of  the  flj-wheel,  supposing  the  vanatioa  to  be  i^^ 
irom  the  mean  velocity  ? 

By  rule  (4,)        18200  X  60  X  40  __  18200  X  60  X  40 

15«  X  20»  ""      226  X  8000        '* 

18200  X  60  X  40       864       ^,^^ 

= =  24-26. 

226  X  8000  16 

Ex.  2. — Wishing  to  diminish  the  number  of  strokes  to  17  per  minute,  by  how  much  most  I  iDcrean 
Uio  weight  of  the  fly-wheel  to  preserve  the  same  regularity  of  motion  ? 

By  rule  (4,)         18200  X  60  X  20      18200  X  50  X  20        .^^^       ^.         •  u*    ^*k      v    i 

— — — T =  — -— --— - —  =  87-06  tons,  the  weight  of  the  wheel 

100  X  17*  100  X  4913  ^  ^ 

Hence,  87*06  —  24*26  =  128  tons,  the  weight  by  which  the  fly-wheel  must  be  increased. 

Ex.  8. — A  double-acting  engine  makes  20  single  strokes  per  mmute,  the  horse-power  is  60,  the  arm 
of  the  section  of  the  rim  is  1*5  feet ;  what  must  be  the  mean  radius,  supposing  tiie  variation  to  be  -^^ 
from  the  mean  velocity  ?  

By  rule  (5)  the  mean  radius  is     24*84  .  /  60  X  20      24*84  X  9*2       , ,  ^  ^    . 

"lo-^V— —  = 2^— =  11-2  feet  nearly. 

Ex.  4. — A  double-acting  engine  makes  20  sinele  strokes  per  minute,  the  horse-power  is  60,  the  meu 
radius  of  the  fly-wheel  is  11*2  feet ;  what  must  be  the  area  of  the  section  S 

By  rule  (6)  the  area  of  the  section  is     14428  X  60  X  20  _ 

(ll-2)»  X  (20)»    ""   '  • 

In  the  application  of  the  fly-wheel  to  the  steam  engine,  the  varying  effect  of  the  power  of  the  stetu 
communicated  through  the  crank  has  been  particularly  regarded.  The  next  consideration  is  to  OTe^ 
come  variable  resistances,  in  cases  where  the  moving  power  is  not  steam.  Here  it  may  be  remarked, 
estimating  the  force  of  any  prime  mover  in  horse-power,  and  taking  the  number  of  revolutions  of  the 
fly-wheel,  that  the  rules  already  given  for  finding  the  dimensions  of  fly-wheels  mAjr  be  applied  to 
mills  where  the  resistances  to  be  overcome  are  variable,  as  in  the  case  of  rolling-mills ;  in  ract,  the 
values  given  to  n  in  these  particular  cases  were  intended  for  a  mill  to  be  driven  by  water,  aod  iheie- 
fore  may  be  somewhat  too  smuU  when  applied  to  the  steam  engine.  For  the  smaller  variatiuns  ii) 
resistances,  always  experienced  in  the  movements  of  machinery,  no  fly-wheels  are  necessary,  when  the 
power  is  constant,  as  in  the  case  of  water-wheels — the  wheels  themselves  are  sufficient  reeulaton; 
a7\d  whenever  flv-wheels  are  necessary,  the  size,  weight,  and  velocity  of  the  water-whed  eEoakl  be 
taken  into  consideration,  as  it  will  be  found  to  have  considerable  effect  on  the  equalizatioo  of  the 
movement 

As  to  the  position  of  the  fljr.wheel,  it  should  be  as  near  as  possible  to  the  prime  mover  if  the  power 
is  variable,  and  near  to  the  resistance  if  this  is  inconstant,  as  the  strain  on  the  mtermediate  shafts  would 
frequently  be  very  considerable.  "With  ^regard  to  the  diameter  of  the  wheel,  it  will  depend  consider- 
ably on  position ;  but  in  some  cases  too  small  a  diameter  is  to  be  guarded  against  Thus  the  fly-wheel 
of  an  engine  for  a  com  or  flour  mill,  ought  to  be  of  such  a  diameter  that  the  velocity  of  the  circum- 
ference of  the  wheel  may  exceed  the  velocity  of  the  circiimference  of  the  stones,  to  pirevent,  as  much 
as  possible,  any  tendency  to  back  lash. 

in  conclusion,  we  give  from  M.  Morin  the  rules  for  finding  the  weight  of  the  rim  of  the  fly-wheel 
when  employed  to  overcome  the  resistance  of  forge  hammers. 

To  find  the  weight  in  tons  of  the  rim  of  the  fly-wheel  on  the  cam  shaft  of  a  forge  hammer. 

For  the  lai^est  foi^ge  hammers,  istriking  70  to  80  blows  per  minute — 

Hammers  weighing  8  to  4  tons,  divide  240  by  the  square  of  the  mean  radius. 
«  "        4to6    **        **       860      "  "  "  •* 

For  trip  hammers  striking  160  to  200  blows  per  minute — 

Hanmiers  weighing  1000  to  1200  pounds,  divide  108  by  the  square  of  the  mean  radius. 
"  «  700  to    800      "  "         72      "  u  it  u 

The  quotient  will  be  the  weight  of  the  rim  of  the  fly-wheel  in  tons. 

FOCUS  in  Geometry  is  that  point  in  the  transverse  axis  of  a  conic  section  at  which  the  douUe  ordi 
nate  is  e^ual  to  the  parameter,  or  to  a  third  proportional  to  the  transverse  and  conjugate  axia 

In  optics,  it  is  the  space  into  which  the  rays  of  light  are  collected  by  a  burning  gl^  or  mirror. 

FOLDING  AND  MEASURING  MACHINE  Formerly,  for  the  folding  and  measuring  of  cott« 
cloth  at  the  manufactories,  hooks  were  universally  used,  lliese  consist  of  two  hooks  or  long  needle-like 
points,  slightly  curved  upwards,  inserted  in  a  wooden  bar,  at  a  distance  of  a  yard  from  ea(£  other;  this 
oar  is  supported  on  a  stand  at  a  height  convenient  for  the  operative,  and  at  least  the  width  of  the  doth 
to  be  measured,  from  the  floor,  so  that  the  folds  may  hang  straight ;  the  bar,  for  convenience,  is  often 
permitted  to  have  a  movement  horizontally.  Attachmg  the  cloth  at  one  comer  to  one  of  the  hooks,  one 
edge  is  drawn  straight  and  hooked  alternately  on  one  and  the  other  of  the  points,  and  in  this  maoner 
the  whole  piece  is  laid  in  folds  of  one  yard  each. 

B'lt  latterly,  in  the  larger  manufactories  and  bleacheries,  when  the  quantity  of  cloth  prepared  for  the 
omrket  is  large,  the  "  improved  clotli  measuring  and  foldmg  machine  has  been  extensively  adopted 
tlus  machine  was  patented  bv  S.  C.  Dursin  in  1844,  and  is  manufactured  by  Gkiy,  Silver  and  Co.,  North 
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Chelmsford,  Mass.  Introduced  first  at  Lowell,  it  is  now  employed  in  all  the  cotton  factories  in  that  city. 
Since  its  fint  introduction,  it  has  been  improved  in  workmanship  and  detail ;  an(^,  as  an  evidence  of  its 
present  capability,  we  give  the  statement  of  W.  A.  Kimball,  overseer  of  the  doth  room  at  tlie  Atlantic 
Mills,  Lawrence,  Mass.  **  One  machine  will  fold  nearly  26000  jards  of  doth  per  day,  and  more  cor 
rectly  than  apon  hooks,  and  ours  has  run  8  months  without  repau^." 

From  the  specifications  at  the  Patent  Office  we  take  the  drawings  and  a  description,  which  will  give 
an  idea  of  the  construction  and  working:  of  the  machine. 

Fig.  1746  represents  a  plan  or  top  view  of  the  folding  machine. 

Fig.  1747  is  a  side  elevation.    Fig.  1748  is  a  vertical  and  central  sectioa 

The  prindpal  operative  parts  of  &e  machine  are  similar  to  those  of  that  patented  by  J.  Spalding,  of 
Morristown,  Vermont^  in  1841.  Durgin's  inventions  are  certain  improvements  which  render  the  opera- 
tion of  Spalding's  machine  more  certain  and  expeditious. 

A,  Figs.  1746, 1747,  and  1748,  represent  the  main  fiiunewQik,  which  consists  of  two  cast-iron  sides  or 
frames,  rising  above  and  secured  to  the  ends  of  a  horizontal  platform  or  table  R 

The  main  driving  or  crank  shaft  0,  supported  in  suitable  bearings  arranged  near  the  upper  part  of 
one  side  of  the  machine,  is  revolved  by  means  of  a  spur  geer  D  £a:ed  upon  one  end  of  the  shait,  and 
actuated  by  a  toothed  pinion,  impdled  by  the  driving  power. 

£  £  are  connecting-rods  proce^ng  fh>m  bell  cranks  F  F,  (upon  the  shaft  0,)  and  jointed  to  two  of 
the  four  upright  sweeps  QQ  Q Q,  wluch  carry  the  foldera  These  upright  sweeps  are  suspended  in  a 
proper  manner  at  their  tops,  so  as  to  be  easily  and  alternately  vibrated  badrwards  and  forwards.  The 
two  sweeps  at  each  end  of  iiie  machine  are  connected  together  at  or  near  the  middle  of  each  by  a  bar 
6,  while  the  movements  of  the  sweeps  that  are  connected  tp  the  crank  shaft  cause  corresponding  mo- 
tions of  the  other  sweeps.  The  folders  H  H  consist  of  two  metallic  plates  or  bars,  having  arms  II  ex- 
tendii^  backwards  and  at  right  angles  from  them,  which  (arms)  are  so  jointed  to  the  lower  ends  of  the 
sweeps  as  to  permit  the  folders  to  have  a  vertical  movement  with  respect  to  the  sweeps. 


1749. 


The  latch  or  retaining  bars  which  confine  the  folds  of  the  doth  down  upon  the  platform  B  are  seen 
At  K  K.  The  first  improvements  consist  in  the  mechanism  by  which  the  folders  are  alternately  lifted 
from  and  depressed  upon  the  cloth  in  order  to  lay  it  in  successive  folds  upK)n  the  platform.  At  or  near 
the  centre  or  the  inner  side  of  each  bar  G  a  pulley  L  is  arranged  upon  a  pin  M,  proiecting  from  the  bar, 
the  said  pulley  turning  upon  the  said  pin.  Upon  each  of  these  pulleys  a  chain  or  band  N  p»«es,  hav- 
ing its  ends  attached  to  collars  0  0,  of  two  bent  rods  P  P,  each  of  which  is  jointed  at  one  end  to  one  of 
the  sweeps  Q  Q,  (or  moves  upon  a  pin  inserted  horizontally  therein,)  in  the  position,  as  seen  in  Fig.  1748, 
and  passes  and  moves  freely  at  its  other  end  through  a  vertical  stud  R,  rising  upwards  from  we  arm 
of  the  folder.  Each  of  the  collars  0  0  should  be  movable  upon  its  rod,  and  so  arranged  as  to  be  con- 
fixed upon  any  desirable  part  of  the  rod  by  a  set  screw,  so  by  moving  the  collars  into  suitable  positions 
on  their  respective  rods  the  folders  may  be  balanced  when  in  the  centre  of  the  machine.  £acn  pulley 
has  one  end  of  a  cam  lever  S  attached  to  its  side,  and  near  its  periphery,  by  means  of  a  pin  or  stud  a, 
upon  which  the  lever  works.  The  cam  lever  has  a  semicircular  slot  6  and  a  straight  slot  e  formed  on 
its  opposite  end,  as  seen  in  Fig.  1748,  and  is  connected  to  one  of  the  sweeps  Q  by  pins  de,  projecting 
from  the  inner  side  of  the  sweep,  and  passing  through  the  grooves  b  c.  The  two  cam  levers  extend 
from  their  respective  pulleys  in  opposite  directions  to  each  other,  being  connected  to  the  sweeps  as  in 
Fig.  1746. 

Now  when  the  sweeps  are  moved  to  and  fro  by  means  of  the  crank  shafts  the  slots  h  and  c  in  each  of 
the  levers  will  permit  the  levers  to  accommodate  themselves  to  the  motion  of  the  sweeps,  and  to  turn 
their  pulleys  L  L  around  a  short  distance  upon  their  axis,  and  thus  gradually  elevate  one  of  the  folders 
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above  the  platform,  and  the  hitch  or  retaining  bar  towards  which  the  sweeps  are  mored,  and  at  the 
same  time  depress  the  otiier  folder  towards  the  platform. 

During  the  elevation  of  either  of  the  folders  above  the  platform,  the  rods  P  P  of  the  folder  pass  or 
move  longitudinally  through  the  studs  R  R,  and  so  as  to  cause  the  collars  O  O  of  the  rods  to  approach 
towards  Uie  studs.  So  when  either  of  the  folders  is  depressed  towards  the  platform,  the  rods  P  P  of  it 
move  in  the  opposite  direction  through  the  studs  B  R  of  it,  and  carry  the  collars  awav  from  the  studs. 
By  this  peculiar  operation  the  balance  of  the  folders  is  overcome,  and  that  folder  whi<^  is  in  immediate 
action  upon  the  cloth,  or  which  is  pressing  the  same  towards  one  of  the  retaining  bars  or  latdiet,  is 
depressed  upon  the  cloth,  and  bears  thereon  with  a  slight  force,  and  at  the  same  time  raises  the  other 
folder  above  the  cloth  and  the  retaining  bar,  towards  which  the  depressed  folder  is  proceeding. 

The  next  improvement  consists  in  the  mechanism  by  which  the  cloth  is  introduced  into  the  machine, 
and  the  overlap  of  the  first  fold  produced.  It  is  customary,  in  folding  piece  goods  by  hand,  to  torn 
the  end  of  the  piece  between  the  fcdds  6  and  «,  as  seen  at  a,  in  Fig.  1749.  By  the  ordinary  folding 
machine,  the  same  has  been  arranged  in  the  order  as  seen  in  Fig.  1750.  The  placing  the  ends  between 
the  folds  b  and  c,  as  in  Fig.  1749,  is  what  is  termed  **  the  overlap  of  the  first  folds." 

A  small  horizontal  shaft/,  supported  so  as  to  revolve  in  suitable  bearings,  extends  across  the  machine 
from  one  end  of  the  frame  to  the  other,  in  the  position  seen  in  Figs.  1 746  and  174S.  This  shaft  is  pot 
in  revolution  by  a  pulley  x,  arranged  upon  one  end,  which  (pulley)  is  driven  by  a  band  proceeding  fiW 
the  driving  power,  and  the  power  whioi  operates  the  shaft  /  should  be  so  applied  that  it  can  be  put  in 
action  and  thrown  out  thereof  it  pleasure. 

There  are  two  pulleys  placed  on  the  shaft  /near  its  ends  and  at  equal  distances  on  each  side  of  tha 
oeatre  of  the  shaft,  one  of^  these  pulleys  being  represented  in  Fig.  1748,  at  h. 


A  series  iklmnopq  of  pulleys,  arranged  in  the  positions  with  respect  to  each  other,  ana  the  pulkr 
I,  as  seen  in  Fig.  1748,  and  m  the  same  vertical  plane  with  one  of  the  pulleys  A,  is  disposed  at  each  enia 
of  the  machine,  they  being  supported  by  suitable  shafts  extending  across  or  projecting  from  the  frame- 
work. Over  each  series  of  pulleys  a  band  r  passes,  ^  seen  in  Figs.  1746  and  1748,  and  between  the 
bonds  rr  a  metallic  or  wooaen  bar  8  extends,  having  Its  two  ends  attached  to  the  band,  as  represented 
in  Fig.  1746. 

Small  hooks  or  pins  1 1  and  c  are  inserted  in  the  upper  edge  of  the  bar,  upon  which  ^hooks)  the  end 
of  the  piece  of  clotn  to  be  folded  is  hooked,  so  as  to  confine  the  said  end  to  the  bar.  This  being  aooom- 
plishea,  the  shaft  /  is  to  be  put  in  revolution  so  as  to  cause  the  bands  r  r  and  bar  <  to  move  in  the 
direction  denoted  by  the  arrows  in  Fig.  1748,  and  the  cloth  into  the  machine  until  the  bar  9  arrives  at  or 
near  the  point  <,  when  the  revolution  of  the  shaft/ is  to  be  stopped.  The  cloth  thus  drawn  in  will  peei 
over  the  horizontal  shafts  u  v,  and  under  the  horizontal  shaft  w  x.  In  its  passage  from  the  shaft  ir  to 
che  shaft  x  it  passes  beneath  a  horizontal  rod  or  bar  ^,  which  is  supported  at  its  ends  by  bent  arms  2  a 
extending  from  the  horizontal  shaft  x.  Therefore,  on  turning  the  shaft  2  in  its  bearings,  it  causes  the 
bar  y  to  descend  in  a  curved  du-ection  towards  one  of  the  retaining  bars  X',.and  to  press  or  cany  the 
cloth  down  with  it,  and  to  deposit  it  in  a  lap  underneath  the  retaining  bar.  On  unhooking  the  <»)d  of 
the  piece  of  doth  firom  the  points  of  the  bar  s  and  putting  the  folders  in  operation,  the  end  of  the  cloth 
will  be  smoothed  down  upon  the  platform  and  tnen  the  overlap  of  the  first  fold  will  be  prodocoA 
h  its  passage  into  the  machine  the  piece  of  cloth  passes  over  a  feeding  roller  a!,  which  is  arranged  in 
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the  poeiikm  denoted  in  the  drawings,  and  moved  by  a  belt  or  band  b'  passing  around  a  snudl  pnlley  c\ 
(fixed  on  the  axis  or  shaft  of  the  feeding  roller,)  ana  a  largo  pulley  (f  fixed  upon  one  end  of  a  homou- 
tal  shaft  e'f  Figs.  1746, 1747,  and  1748,  which  extends  centrally  under  the  platform  from  one  end  of  tiie 
machine  to  the  other,  and  has  a  bevelled  pinion /fixed  upon  its  opposite  end,  which  (pinion)  works  into 
another  bevelled  geer  wheel  g^  fitted  upcm  the  lower  end  of  an  inclmed  shaft  h\  A  bevelled  geer  t,  fixed 
on  the  end  of  the  crank  shaft^  imparts  motion  to  the  inclined  shaft,  by  engaging  with  another  bevelled 
geer  H,  fixed  on  the  upper  end  of  the  shaft  k.  The  central  shaft  e  has  two  other  shafts  I'  and  m'  ar- 
ranged horizontally  on  opposite  sides  of  it,  as  seen  in  Fig.  1748,  and  extending  from  one  end  of  the  frame- 
work to  the  other.  £a<m  of  the  shafts  /  m  has  an  arm  n,  (projecting  from  the  centre  in  a  direction  to- 
wards ^e  shaft  0,)  and  tVo  arms  projecting  in  opposite  directions  from  its  end  respectively,  one  of  the 
latter  ums  being  seen  at  0,  Fig.  1748.  Each  of  the  retaining  bars  rests  upon  two  of  the  arms  O',  by 
means  of  suitab^  guides  of  the  retaining  bar  projecting  vex^cally  through  the  pktform  and  resting 
upon  the  arms  0  0.  The  central  arms  n  of  the  shafts  I'  mf  are  alternately  depressed  by  cams  or 
wipers  jE>p,  fixed  upon  the  central  shaft ;  the  depession  of  the  said  arms  elevating  the  retaming  bars. 
The  surface  of  the  roller  a  should  move  a  very  httle  faster  than  the  cloth  does,  as  it  (the  doth)  is  drawn 
by  the  folders  over  the  guide  shafts  w  in  order  that  the  portion  of  the  cloth  which  is  between  the 
feeding  roller  a  and  the  shaft  u  may  hang  loosely  between  the  two  rollers,  and  the  feeding  roller  do  all 
the  work  of  drawing  the  doth  towards  itself,  ana  thus  freeing  the  folders  from  the  strain  in  consequence 
thereof;  thereby  enabling  them  to  perform  their  (^rations  with  certainty  and  ease. 


Having  thus  described  the  machine,  Durgin  claims  the  mechanism  by  which  the  folders  are  elevatett 
and  depressed,  the  same  consisting  of  the  pulley  L,  cam  lever  S,  bent  rods  P  P,  chain  or  band  N,  and 
parts  as  before  described,  as  combined  witn  eadi  other  and  applied  to  the  folders  and  sweeps.  Also 
the  mechanism  by  which  the  doth  is  introduced  into  the  machine,  and  the  **  overlap  of  the  first  fold*' 
produced,  the  same  consisting  of  the  endless  band  r  r,  (with  the  pulleys  and  shafts  arranged  substan- 
tially as  described,)  and  cross  bar  S,  or  machinery  of  similar  character  in  combination  witii  the  depress- 
ing bar  y. 

Also  the  peculiar  method  of  feeding  the  doth  into  the  madiine  so  as  to  present  it  to  the  action  of  the 
folders  as  required  by  them,  and  with  little  or  no  strain  upon  them,  viz.  by  supporting  the  doth  on  one 
or  more  horizontal  rods  or  shafts  u  v,  (placed  above  the  folders,)  in  eombination  with  giving  to  the  eur- 
fiice  of  the  feed  rollers  a  motion  suffidently  increased  beyond  that  of  the  folders,  to  cause  that  part  of 
the  doth  which  is  between  the  supporting  rod  or  rods  and  the  feed  rdler  to  be  loose  or  hang  down  in 
proper  quantity,  to  readily  yield  to  the  irregular  motion  of  the  finders  over  the  platform,  caused  by  the 
cranks  of  the  shaft  which  operates  the  sweeps  of  the  said  folders. 

FOROR  Force  is  the  cause  of  nK>tion  or  diange  of  motion  in  material  bodies.  Every  change  of 
motion,  viz.  every  chan§^  in  the  velocity  of  a  body  must  be  regarded  as  the  effiect  of  a  force.  On  the 
other  handy  rest,  or  the  mvariabilit^  of  we  state  of  motion  of  a  body,  most  not  be  attributed  to  the  ab> 
sence  of  forces,  ff  r  opposite  forces  destroy  each  other  and  produce  no  effect  The  gravity  with  which 
a  body  fells  to  the  ground  still  acts,  though  the  body  rests ;  but  this  action  is  counteracted  by  the  solidity 
of  the  material  upon  which  it  reposes. 

Forces  that  are  balanced,  so  as  to  produce  restf  are  called  statical  forces  or  pressures,  to  distinguisl: 
iiem  from  moving,  dejlectinfff  cuceleraHngy  or  retarding  forces ;  t.  e.  such  as  are  produdng  motion^  or  a 
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change  in  the  direction  or  velocity  of  motion.  This  distinction  is  wholly  artificial,  for  the  same  font 
may  act  in  any  of  these  modes ;  it  may  sometimes  be  a  statical,  and  sometimes  an  acoeleratine  fores; 
but  it  is  convenient  to  confine  our  attention  in  the  first  instance  to  forces  in  a  statical  point  of  ?i6v. 

Statical  forces  can,  of  course,  be  compared  only  with  each  other,  but  the  ratio  between  any  two  qoan. 
tities  may  be  represented  by  the  ratio  between  two  other  quantities,  however  diflferent  in  kind  frooi  Um 
first  two :  thus,  two  pressures  may  have  the  same  ratio  as  two  lines,  or  two  surfaces,  or  two  bulks,  or 
two  times,  or  two  numbers.  Now,  when  we  represent  magnitudes  of  any  kind  by  numbers,  we  in  fsd 
compare  them  with  some  fixed  or  standard  magnitude  of  the  same  kind,  which  we  represent  by  the 
number  1 :  thus,  the  units  commonly  used  for  comparing  lengths,  are  indhes,  feet,  iniUtf  ^ ;  and  lo 
also  the  units  o{ pressure  are  ounces,  pounds,  tons,  £c 

In  strictness,  however,  these  terms  do  not  properly  express  units  of  pressure,  but  of  mass,  (or  qoantity 
of  matter ;)  and  they  are  used  as  standards  of  pressure  simply  bcM^use  the  earth's  attraction  on  a 
given  quantity  of  matter  is  always  the  same  <U  the  same  place,  and  differs  but  slightly  in  different 
places.  But  the  same  mass,  in  a  different  situation,  (as  regaros  latitude,  or  level,)  would  gravitate  with 
a  rather  greater  or  less  pressure.  Mass  must  not  be  confounded  with  weight,  because  the  same  names 
are  applied  to  the  units  of  both ;  for,  in  fact,  the  units  of  pressure  are  auite  distinct  from,  though  foonded 
on,  those  of  mass;  just  as  tiie  latter  are  derived  firom  those  of  length,  and  all  from  that  of  time;  the 
connection  being  as  follows : — 

1.  A  pound  pressure  means,  that  amount  of  pressure  which  is  exerted  towards  the  earth,  in  the  lati- 
tude of  London  and  at  the  level  of  the  sea,  by  the  quantity  oi  scatter  called  a  pound. 

2.  A  pound  of  matter  means  a  quantity  equal  to  that  quantity  x>(  pure  water  which,  at  the  tempera- 
ture of  62°  Falirenheit,  would  occupy  27*727  cubic  inches. 

3.  A  cubic  inch  is  that  cube  whose  side  taken  891898  times  would  measure  the  effective  length  of  a 
London  seconds  pjendulum. 

4.  A  seconds  pendulum  is  that  which,  by  the  unassisted  and  unopposed  effect  of  its  own  gravity, 
would  make  86,400  vibrations  in  an  artificial  solar  day,  or  86168*09  in  a  natural  sidereal  day. 

Forces  may  adso  (like  any  other  magnitudes)  be  represented  by  lines  of  definite  lengths.  A  miit  of 
len^  being  taken  to  represent  the  unit  of  pressure,  the  length  of  the  line  represents  the  magnitnde 
of  die  force  ;  but  the  line  has  this  great  advantage  over  a  number, — its  direction  represents  the  direc- 
tion of  the  force ;  and  its  commencement  or  extremity,  the  point  at  which  the  force  acts,  or  its  point  of 
application :  thus,  by  a  line,  the  force  is  completely  defined  in  all  its  three  elements ;  while  a  number 
can  only  represent  otie  of  them,  viz.  its  magnitude. 

In  this  way  forces  can  be  brought  under  the  domain  of  mathematical  science,  geometry  serving  to 
investigate  their  various  relations  by  means  of  lines,  arithmetic  by  means  of  numbers,  and  algebra  and 
trigonometry  by  the  properties  common  to  directions  and  magnitudes  of  all  kinds. 

If  two  forces  be  in  equilibrium  at  a  point,  they  must  be  equal  in  magnitude,  and  opposite  in  direc- 
tion. But  whatever  number  of  forces  may  act  upon  a  point,  and  whatever  their  directions,  thejr  can 
only  impart  one  single  motion  in  one  certain  direction.  We  may,  therefore,  incorporate  all  these  single 
forces  into  one  force,  or  resultant,  capable  of  producing  the  same  mechanical  effect  as  the  forces  them- 
selves, which  are  called  the  components. 

When  any  number  of  forces  act  at  a  point  in  the  same  straight  line,  and  in  the  same  directioo,  the 
resultant  is  equal  to  their  sum ;  if  the  forces  act  in  opposite  du-ections,  the  resultant  is  equal  to  their 
diffierence. 

When  two  forces  act  upon  a  point  in  different  directions,  the  resul- 
tant is  found  more  easily  by  tlie  geometrical  method  It  is  obvious, 
in  the  first  place,  that  the  line  representing  the  resultant  must  lie  in 
the  same  plane  which  contains  the  directions  of  the  two  forces ;  for  if 
not,  on  wmch  side  of  the  plane  should  it  lie  ?  There  is  evidently 
nothing  to  determine  it  to  one  side  more  than  the  other.  For  the 
same  reason,  when  the  forces  are  equal,  the  resultant  must  bisect  the 
angle  between  ^eir  directions,  for  it  cannot  be  nearer  one  than  the 
other.  Moreover,  in  all  cases,  whether  equal  or  not,  the  nearer  they 
coincide  in  direction,  the  greater  will  be  the  resultant,  and  vice  versa  ;  p^ 
since  their  exact  coincidence  makes  it  equal  their  sum,  while  their  ex- 
act opposition  makes  it  equal  their  difference.  But  it  is  doubtful 
whether  elementary  maUiematics  will  carry  us  further  than  this  with- 
out the  aid  of  experiment^  which  teaches  us  the  following  beautiful  law. 

Let  the  point  P,  Fiff.  1761,  be  acted  on  by  two  forces,  pressing  in 
the  directions  P  A  and  P  R  From  the  point  P,  upon  the  line  P  A, 
measure  off  any  length  P  a ;  and  from  the  point  P,  upon  the  line  P  B, 
take  a  length  P  h  b^rin^  the  same  ratio  to  P  a  that  the  force  B  bears 
to  the  force  A.  The  easiest  way  to  do  this  is  to  make  the  lines  P  a, 
P  b,  contain  respectively  as  many  units  of  length  (inches  or  feet,  for 
example)  as  the  forces  A  B  contain  units  of  force,  (ounces  or  pounds,  for  exampla)  Through  a  draw  a 
line  parallel  to  P B,  and  through  b  draw  a  line  parallel  to  PA,  these  lines  wUl  meet  at  some  point  c 
We  toud  get  a  parallelogram  P  a  c  6 ;  and  the  line  P  e,  called  its  diagonal,  will  represent  a  single  force 
acting  in  the  direction  P  0,  and  consisting  of  as  many  units  of  force  as  the  line  P  e  contains  units  of 
lengu ;  and  this  force  will  produce  upon  the  point  P  the  same  efifect  as  the  two  forces  P  A  and  P  B 
produce  actmg  together. 

lliis  method  of  finding  an  equivalent,  or  the  resultant  of  two  forces,  is  called  the  paralUlogram  oj 
forces,  and  is  thus  concisely  expressed : — ^"  If  two  forces  be  represented,  in  magnitude  and  direction,  by 
tlie  sides  of  a  parallelogram,  an  equivalent  force  will  be  represented,  in  magnitude  and  direction,  by  its 
diagonal"    The  two  forces  are  <^ed,  the  components  of  the  resultant 
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Adj  Dumber  of  forces,  acting  at  one  pointy  can  bo  compounded  hj  the  same  rule.  For  instance,  let 
the  body  x,  Fig.  1762,  be  pressed  at  once  by  the  three  lorces  whose  directions  are  expressed  by  the 
ftiTows  ABC,  and  their  magnitudes  by  the  lengths  xa,xbtXc.  We  may  first  compound  any  two  of 
them,  (such  as  A  and  B,)  by  completing  the  parallelogram  x  a  dh^  hy  which  we  find  that  the  direction 

of  their  resultant  is  :cd^  and  that  its  magnitude  ia  to  their  maeni-     1759. 

todes  as  the  length  a;  <;?  is  to  the  lengths  xa^xh.  We  may  then 
compound  this  resultant  with  the  remaining  force  x  c,  b^  complet- 
ing the  parallelogram  xdee.ihe  diagonal  of  which,  viz.  xe^  will 
represent  bbth  the  magnitude  and  direction  of  the  general  result- 
ant of  all  three  forces ;  so  that  a  force  of  the  magnitude  expressed 
by  this  length  x  0,  and  acting  in  the  direction  e  Xy  would  oalauce 
those  three  forces.  Of  course  the  resultant  of  any  greater  nimiber 
of  pressures  might  haye  been  found  in  the  same  way,  by  combin- 
ing two  at  a  time. 

Id  this  problem  it  matters  not  whether  the  directions  of  the 
forces  lie  all  in  the  same  plane  or  in  different  planes.  In  the  latter  case»  the  three  lines  xa^xb.xc 
would  form  the  three  edges  that  meet  at  one  solid  angle  of  a  paralUlopiped ;  and  by  completing  this 
solid  figure,  as  shown  by  the  outer  dotted  lines  of  Fig.  1752,  its  diagonal  xe  will  represent  the  result- 
ant Hence,  whether  we  regard  the  lines  of  this  figure  as  they  really  lie  flat  on  the  paper,  or  as  the 
projection  or  picture  of  a  soM  parallelepiped,  the  law  is  equaUy  true.  The  same  process  is  of  couree 
capable  of  bemg  extended  to  any  number  of  forces  in  different  planes. 

It  would  scarcely  be  possible  to  arriye  at  some  of  the  simplest  results  of  its  application  to  eyery 
branch  of  physics,  if  recourse  were  not  constantly  had  to  the  inyerse  problem  of  the  retolution  of  forces. 
It  is  constantly  necessary  to  consider  a  force  as  capable  of  being  resolyed  into  two  or  three  distinct 
forces,  haying  different  mrections ;  for  it  is  eyident  tnat  we  may  substitute  for  any  giyen  force,  any  num- 
ber of  other  forces,  haying  any  giyen  directions,  (not  opposite  to  eadi  other ;)  for  we  may  make  the  line 
xe\be  diagonal  of  any  number  of  parallelograms,  or  parallelofupeds,  haying  their  sides  running  in  any 
proposed  directions.  When  theu'  directions  are  decided  on,  their  lengths  wul  be  discoyerable ;  and  l^us 
we  shall  know  both  the  directions  and  magnitudes  of  the  forces  into  which,  for  conyenience  sake,  the 
whole,  or  resultatU  force,  has  been  resolyed. 

Examples  of  the  composition  of  forces  are  of  constant  occurrence,  as  in  the  exertions  of  our  limbs,  the 
action  of  the  yarious  tools  and  implements  which  we  employ,  and  the  external  actions  in  which  we  par- 
ticipate. It  is  frequently  of  importance  to  consider  whether  the  component  forces  are  employed  so  as 
to  produce  the  best  resultant ;  that  is,  one  acting  in  a  direction  most  available  for  the  object  intended 
to  be  acconaplished,  and  with  as  small  an  expenditure  of  force  as  possible. 

As  a  fanauiar  illustration  of  the  composition  of  forces,  take  the  flying  of  a  boy's  kite.  To  counteract 
(permanently)  the  force  of  grayity  which  would  brin^  it  to  the  ground,  two  other  forces  at  least  are 
rej^cdred — viz.  the  wind,  and  the  resistance  of  the  stnng  or  of  the  point  where  it  is  fixed  or  held.  Tlie 
wind  alooe  would  keep  it  suspended,  but  only  for  a  time — yiz.  until  the  kite  had  either  turned  its  edge 
to  the  wind,  (so  as  to  be  pressed  no  more  on  the  under  than  on  the  upper  side,)  or  else  had  become 
yertical,  so  as  to  be  pressed  only  horizontally  and  not  upwards.  If  the  kite  had  no  tail,  the  former 
effect  would  rapidly  ensue,  and  with  a  tail  the  latter  would  be  equally  certain.  It  is  necessary,  there- 
fore, that  the  kite  be  inclined,  and  this  is  effected  by  the  string  oeing  attached  at  such  a  pomt  as  to 
leaye  more  surface  (and  therefore,  a  greater  pressure  of  wind)  bdow  the  point  of  attachment  tnan  aboye 
it  This  excess  of  pressure  on  tiie  lower  half  driyes  it  to  leeward,  but  only  to  a  certain  extent,  where  it 
■  counterbalanced  by  the  weight  of  the  tail    The  horizontal  force  of  the  wind  W,  Fig.  1753,  the  inten- 

3     1753. 


sty  of  which  is  represented  by  the  line  ow,  must  be  resolved  into  two  portions,  one  parallel,  and  the 
other  perpendicular  to  the  surface.  The  former  portion  o  a  has  no  effect ;  the  kite  is  pressed  only  by 
the  other  portion,  in  the  direction  o  6,  in  which  direction  it  would  move,  if  it  maintained  its  inclined  po- 
ritioD,  and  were  subject  to  no  other  force  than  the  wind.  But  there  are  two  other  forces,  the  stnng 
and  grayity.  Supposing  the  string  to  pull  in  the  direction  o  S,  we  shall  find  the  intensity  of  this  force 
by  resolying^  the  whole  effect  of  the  wind  on  the  kite  represented  by  o  6,  into  two  portions,  0  d  perpen- 
dicuLir  to  the  string,  (and  therefore  not  resisted  by  it,)  and  o  e,  which  must  be  balanced  by  an  equal  and 
opposite  force  in  the  string,  which  will  accordingly  be  represented  by  0  &    The  action  of  the  string  and 
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wind  alone  would  therefore  be  to  urge  the  kite  in  the  diagonal  od  of  the  parallelogram  obds\  but 
with  this  we  must  further  compound  the  force  of  gravity,  which  (the  kite  being  very  ught)  we  will  re- 
present by  the  short  line  o^,  and  this,  compounded  with  o  d,  gives  the  resultant  o  F,  in  whidi  direction 
the  kite  will  rise  when  subject  to  all  three  forces,  in  the  degrees  here  supposed.  If  the  wind  snddoily 
cease,  the  resultant  of  the  string  and  gravity  is  found  by  compounding  o8  with  o^,  which  gives  oeaa 
the  direction  in  which  the  kite  would  then  be  pulled ;  and  this  compounded  with  the  effective  portioD  ot 
the  wind's  force,  viz.  o  6,  will  give  o  F  as  before.  In  this  direction,  then,  the  kite  will,  under  these  dr 
cumstances,  rise  till  it  has  attained  a  position  where  the  three  forces  06,  o  «,  and  o^,  are  in  equilibrium, 
c.  e.  where  each  is  equal  and  opposite  to  the  resultant  of  the  other  two,  in  which  case  we  should  on  out 
construction  find  o  F  =  0,  or  the  point  F  would  coincide  with  0. 

In  order  to  raise  the  kite  to  its  greatest  altitude,  the  most  advantageous  angle  for  the  late  to  fomi 
with  the  horizon  is  54°  44' ;  which  is  tlie  same  as  the  rudder  of  a  ship  should  make  with  the  keel,  in 
order  that  the  vessel  may  be  turned  with  the  greatest  fiEicilitv,  supposing  the  current  to  have  a  direction 
parallel  with  the  keel;  and  the  same  that  the  sails  of  a  windmill,  and  the  vanes  of  a  smoke-jack  or  of  a 
screw-propeller,  should  make  with  the  plane  of  their  rotation. 

Farces  %n  a  plane. — In  order  to  find  ttie  mean  force  P  for  a  system  of  forces  Pi  P,  P3,  <fec :  by  tJbe  re- 
peated application  of  the  par^elogram  of  forces,  we  may  resolve  them  two  and  two  and  so  on,  till  bat 
a  single  force  remains.  The  forces  Pi  and  Ps,  for  example,  give  from  the  parallelogram  M  Pi  Q  Pi^  the 
mean  force  M  Q  =r  Q ;  if  this  be  joined  to  Ps,  we  have  from  the  parallelogram  M  Q  R  P^  MB=R;  and 
tliis  last  again  forms  a  parallelogram  with  P4  and  gives  the  force  M  P  =s  P  the  last,  and  the  resultant 
of  the  four  forces  Pi  P,  P,  P*. 

It  is  not  necessary,  in  this  way  of  composing  forces,  io  complete  the  parallelogram,  and  draw  its 
diagonal  We  may  form  a  polygon  M  Pi  Q  R  P,  whose  sides  M  P,,  P,  Q,  Q  R,  R  P,  are  parallel  and 
equal  to  the  given  components  Pi  P,  Pj  P4,  the  last  side  M  P  completing  the  polygon  will  be  the  mean 
force  sought,  or  rather  its  measure. 

This  simple  and  elegant  theorem  is  called  the  Polygon  of  Forces.  By  this,  any  number  of  statical 
forces  are  represented  in  direction  and  magnitude  by  the  sides  of  a  polygon,  taken  in  order ;  and  they 
will,  when  applied  to  one  point,  produce  equilibrium. 


1755. 


To  make  this  theorem  clearer,  attach  a  number  of  pulleys  to  a  vertical  plane,  such  as  an  upright 
Doard,  and  canying  over  them  the  lines  which  represent  the  forces,  and  attach  weights  to  their  ex- 
^emities,  as  in  Fig.  1755.  Then  take  any  part  A  a  on  the  string  A  m,  and  from  a  on  Uie  board,  draw 
a  line  parallel  to  the  string  A  n,  and  take  a  part  a  b  upon  that  parallel,  such  that  Aaistoa6,  asMta 
to  N.  Again,  through  b  draw  a  parallel  to  tne  string  A  o,  and  on  that  parallel  take  a  part  b  c  such  that 
a6isto6casNistoO.  In  like  manner,  draw  c  d  parallel  to  A ;?,  and  such  that  6  c  :  c  <i : :  0  :  P ;  and 
draw  de  parallel  with  A^,  and  bearing  the  same  relation  to  the  other  lines  that  Q  bears  to  the  other 
weights.  Finally,  join  the  points  e  and  A  by  a  right  line.  A  single  force  R,  acting  in  the  directioo  oi 
the  line  e  A,  and  having  the  same  ratio  to  each  of  the  otlier  forces  as  the  line  e  A  has  to  the  side  of  the 
polygon,  which  Is  parafiel  to  that  other  force,  will  produce  a  pressure  on  the  fixed  point  A  equivalent 
and  opposite  to  the  combined  actions  of  the  forces  M  N  0  P  Q.  This  may  be  provea  by  attacning  any 
weights  at  random  to  the  various  strmgs,  and  (when  they  have  settled  in  equilibrium)  making  the  con 
Btruction  above  described,  beginning  with  any  side  of  the  polygon,  and  makmg  all  its  sides,  except  one, 
parallel  with  their  respective  strings,  and  with  lengths  proportional  to  their  respective  weights.  The 
remaining  side  will  then  be  found  to  lie  always  in  a  straight  line  with  the  remaimng  string,  and  to  have 
the  exact  length  proportioned  to  the  remaining  weight 

Parallel  forces. — It  is  evident  that  forces  may  be  made  to  act  side  by  side  with  quite  as  much  efiect 
as  in  the  same  straight  line.  Two  horses  drawmg  a  cart  may  of  course  be  placed  side  by  side,  or  one 
before  the  other,  and  the  effect  will  be  the  same.  Hence,  the  resultant  of  two  parallel  forces,  actmg  in 
the  same  direction,  is  equal  to  theu'  siun ;  it  has  t^  same  direction  with  them,  and  when  they  are  eqtud^ 
IS  applied  at  a  point  midway  between  their  points  of  application.  But  when  they  act  in  contrary  di- 
rections, they  have  no  simple  resultant,  for  they  tend  to  produce  rotation,  and  this  tendency  cannot  be 
counterbalanced  by  any  single  force. 

When  two  parallel  but  unequal  forces  are  supported  or  balanced  by  a  third,  it  must  be  equal  to  tbea 
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sum,  it  most  act  In  the  contrary  direction,  and  most  be  applied  at  a  point  nearer  the  greater  force  than 
the  les9,  its  distances  from  them  being  inversely  as  their  intensities. 

Thos,  in  Fig.  1756,  when  the  three  forces  at  B  A  and  a  are 
in  equilibrium,  B  :  A  : :  the  distance  A  a  :  the  distance  B  a.  yj^         ^a— — **"*V* 

When  one  point  of  a  rigid  body  is  supposed  to  be  immov-  —  i*^***-*— ****'*'*  " 


A 


ably  fixed,  the  effect  of  any  forces  applied  to  that  body  can  ^Xl^^^---^  k.  ''^'  »^ 

only  be  to  tvnm  it  round  uie  fixed  point,  as  a  centre  of  mo- 
tion ;  and  when  two  points  are  fixed,  Uie  motion  can  only  be 
round  the  line  joiniiu^  them,  which  thus  becomes  an  axis. 
Now,  as  has  been  said  above,  two  forces  which  tend  to  turn  | 

the  bodj  in  contrary  directions  will  be  in  equilibrium  if  their 

intensities  are  inversely  as  their  distances  firom  the  centre  or  axis.  But  in  every  inverse  proportion,  the 
pnxlact  of  the  first  and  second  terms  is  equal  to  the  product  of  the  third  and  fourth ;  or  the  product  of 
the  first  and  third  =  that  of  the  second  and  fourth.  Tlius,  instead  of  saying  that  the  forces  A  and  B 
are  inversely  as  the  distances  a  A  and  a  B,  we  may  express  the  same  thing  by  saying  that  the  product 
of  the  force  A  X  the  distance  a  A  =r  the  product  of  the  force  B  X  the  distance  oB,  Thus,  if  a  straight 
bar  be  balanced,  as  in  Fig.  1756,  and,  at  the  distance  of  one  foot  from  its  fulcrum,  or  point  of  support,  a 
weight  of  12  pounds  be  suspended,  it  will  be  found  that  this  weight  will  be  balanced  by  a  weignt  of  6 
pounds,  distant  2  feet  on  the  other  side  of  the  fulcrum ;  or  by  a  weight  of  4  pounds  at  the  distance  of  8 
feet;  or  by  a  weight  of  3  pounds  at  the  distance  of  4  feet  Now  by  multiplying  these  weights  by  the 
number  of  units  (feet)  representing  the  distances  from  the  centre,  we  get  in  each  case  12 ;  thus  6  pounds 
at  2  feet  :=  12  pounds  placed  at  1  foot)  or  6  X  2  s=  12  X  1-  In  like  manner,  4  pounds  at  3  feet,  or 
4  X  3  =  12;  and  3  pounds  at  4  feet,  or  3  X  4  =:  12. 

These  products  are  called  the  momenit  of  the  force. 

It  is  evident,  also,  that  by  increasing  the  number  of  forces  on  each  side  of  the  axis,  the  body  wiU  be  in 
(equilibrium,  provided  the  sum  of  the  moments  of  those  forces  which  tend  to  turn  it  round  in  one  direc- 
tion, be  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  moments  of  the  forces  which  tend  to  turn  it  round  in  the  other ' 
direction. 

As  this  principle  mi^  be  considered  as  the  basis  of  mechanical  science,  it  is  desirable  to  illustrate  it 
by  another  metnod.  If  two  weights  in  equilibrium,  as  in  Fig.  1756,  at  the  extremities  A  and  B  of  a 
bar  supported  on  an  axis  a,  passing  through  its  centre  of  gravity,  be  made  to  oscillate  ^ntly  through  a 
small  space,  it  is  evident  that  the  spaces  moved. through  by  the  two  ends  of  the  bar  will  be  directly  as 
their  distances  from  the  axis ;  for,  the  angles  A  am  and  Ban  being  equal,  the  arcs  A  m  and  B  n,  are  as 
their  radii  a  A  and  a  R  For  instance,  if  the  weight  B  be  12  pounds,  suspended  at  3  inches  from  a,  its 
moment  may  be  expressed  by  the  number  36 ;  and  it  will  be  balanced  by  a  weight  of  6  pounds,  6 
inches  from  a,  because  its  moment  is  also  36.  Now  if  these  two  weights  be  made  to  oscUlate  through 
a  small  space,  such  as  B  m  for  the  weight  which  descends,  and  A  n  for  the  weight  which  ascends,  the 
latter  space  will  be  only  half  the  former,  because  it  bears  the  same  ratio  to  a  B  (or  3  inches)  that  A  m 
bears  to  a  A,  (or  6  inches.) 

Hence,  if  B  it  be  one  inch,  A  m  will  be  two  inches,  and  the  products  of  these  two  quantities  with  their 
respective  weights  will  be  equal  to  each  other;  that  is,  the  effect  of  12  pounds  moving  through  1  Indi, 
or  of  6  pounds  moving  through  2  inches  of  space,  is  the  some.  And  though  we  are  not  now  concerned 
with  motions,  but  wiA  presauree^  the  same  principle  applies  to  them.  Any  two  pressures,  however  un- 
equal, (i^  pressure  of  1  pound  and  one  of  1000  pounds,  for  instance,)  will  balance  each  other,  if  they  are 
so  appliea  that  the  motion  of  the  first  through  1000  inches  would  be  necessarily  accompanied  by  a  mo- 
tion of  the  second  through  one  inch,  and  vice  versa. 

This  principle  is  known  under  the  name  of  the  principle  of  virtital  velocities^  and  is  that  which  regu- 
lates the  action  and  constitutes  the  efficacy  of  every  machine  in  which  power  is  employed  to  overcome 
weight  or  resistance.  In  the  composition  of  machines  it  is  usual  to  speak  of  six  mecJianical  powers; 
namely,  the  lever^  the  wheel  and  axle,  the  ptdley,  the  inclined  plane,  the  wedge,  and  the  screw;  although 
in  reaiity^  these  contrivances  are  but  apphcations  of  the  principle  of  virtual  velocities,  whereby  a  small 
force  acdng  through  a  large  space,  is  converted  into  a  great  force  acting  through  a  small  space.  But 
in  this  there  is  no  gain  of  power,  neither  is  there  any  loss ;  the  advantage  is  in  its  application.  Every 
pr^sure  acting  wim  a  certain  velocity,  or  through  a  certain  space,  is  convertible  into  ^eater  pressure, 
acting  with  a  less  velocity,  or  tlirough  a  smaller  space ;  but  the  quantity  of  mechanical  force  is  not 
altered  by  the  transformation,  and  all  that  the  mechanical  powers  can  accomplish  is  to  effect  this  trans- 
formation. 

Thus  far  we  have  regarded  force  simply  as  that  which  is  necessaiy  to  oppose  or  balance  force.  We 
are  now  to  consider  it  as  the  cause  of  change  of  motion.  Force,  in  the  sense  in  which  we  have  already 
used  it,  is  not  required  for  the  maintenance  of  fnotion,  but  only  for  its  change^i.  c.  for  effecting,  1st,  a 
change  of  state  from  rest  to  motion,  or  from  motion  to  rest ;  2d,  a  change  in  tlie  velocity  of  motion,  either 
by  accelerating  or  retarding  it ;  or  Sd,  a  change  in  its  direction,  by  deflecting  it  upwards,  downwards,  to 
the  right,  or  to  the  left,  ^e  inertia  of  matter  is  only  another  mode  of  impressing  this  idea.  And  since 
matter  is  inert,  that  is,  has  no  tendency  either  to  rest  or  motion,  a  body  impressed  with  a  motion  must 
persist  in  that  motion,  in  a  straight  line  and  with  uniform  velocity,  for  ever,  unless  some  new  force  act 
apoD  it,  either  to  change  its  state,  its  direction,  on  its  velocity ;  for  it  cannot  of  itself  change  either  its 
state  of  rest  or  its  state  of  motion,  its  velocity,  or  its  direction.  This  is  inferred  from  experiments  and 
observations  on  iM  the  motions  presented  to  our  notice  either  in  the  heavens  or  on  the  earth,  and  is 
known  to  be  true,  because  any  other  law  which  can  be  substituted  for  it  will  be  incompatible  with  some 
or  all  of  those  motions. 

We  are  therefore  to  regard  as  being  in  equilibrium,  not  only  such  bodies  as  are  at  rest,  but  also  such 
as  are  performing  uniform  rectilinear  motion ;  for  it  is  only  while  their  velocity  or  direction  is  changing 
Chat  the  forces  acting  on  them  can  produce  a  resultant  pressure ;  and  as  long  as  this  pressure  remains 
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unbalanced,  tlie  motion  will  continue  changing  in  velocity,  or  direction,  or  both ;  whenever  it  become 
straight  and  uniform,  the  resultant  of  all  die  forces  acting  on  the  body  =  0,  Thus,  when  a  train  or  a 
steamboat  lias  started,  its  velocity  continues  for  a  certain  time  to  increase,  because  the  forces  that  inge 
it  forward  exceed  the  friction  in  one  case,  or  the  resistance  of  the  water  against  the  bows  of  the  boat  in 
the  other ;  but  these  opposmg  forces  are  dependent  on  the  velocity  and  increase,  because  it  increases  so^ 
tkut  they  presently  become  equal  to  the  forward  force  imparted  by  the  engines,  and  then  the  motiua* 
becomes  uniform,  and  the  body,  though  moving  at  its  full  speed,  is  as  completely  in  equilibrium  as  when 
it  was  at  rest  Thus  the  motive  power  is  required,  not  to  maintain  the  moUonf  but  to  maintain  eqm- 
librium  with  the  opposing  friction  or  resistance.  The  motion  is  maintained  because  the  body  has  bieen 
set  in  motion,  and  being  mert,  has  no  tendency  of  itself  to  alter  that  state ;  and  also  because  any  alter* 
ation  of  velocity  would,  by  increasing  or  dimmishing  the  resistance,  while  the  steam  power  remains 
onaltered,  leave  a  portion  of  the  former  or  of  the  latter  unbalanced,  and  this  unbalanced  force,  acting 
against  or  with  the  direction  of  the  motion,  would  retard  or  accelerate  it  till  the  former  velocity  was  re- 
established.   Thus  the  equilibrium  is  stable,  or  tends,  when  disturbed,  to  restore  itael£ 

The  dynamical  effect  of  force  being  a  change  in  motion,  a  continued  force  or  pressure  must  produce  a 
contmuous  change,  whether  in  velocity  or  direction.  The  simpler  effect  of  a  sudden  change  or  velocity, 
or  an  angular  deflection,  can  only  be  produced  by  an  impact^  or  instantaneous  exertion  of  force. 

The  greater  part  of  the  forces  wmch  impart  motion  to  a  body  act  directly  upon  only  a  few  of  its 
molecules :  thus,  when  a  billiard  ball  is  struck  with  the  cue,  we  touch  only  a  small  portion  of  its  surface. 
As  all  the  parts  of  a  body  are  set  in  motion  by  an  impulse  communicated  to  a  few  only  of  its  mole- 
cules, it  is  clear  that  there  must  be  a  diffusion  of  motion  from  the  parts  acted  on  over  aU  the  other  parts 
of  the  body  before  it  can  begin  to  move.  When  this  is  not  the  case,  the  part  struck  is  compressed,  or  it 
is  chipped  off,  and  performs  its  journey  alone,  leaving  the  mass  behind ;  but  when  the  force  has  time  tu 
be  propagated  through  all  the  particles,  the  body  is  then  impressed  with  a  motion  common  to  all  its 
particles. 

When  a  force  has  acted  upon  a  body,  and  the  motion  has  diffused  itself  over  all  the  molecules,  so  as 
to  impress  them  with  a  common  velocity,  the  force  has  done  its  work ;  it  has  produced  its  effiect^  and 
may  be  said  to  have  passed  from  the  moving  power,  or  source  of  motion,  into  me  thing  moved.  Thus 
a  stone  projected  by  the  hand,  describes  a  certain  path  in  space  in  obedience  to  the  force  which  has 
acted  upon  it  once  for  all,  and  then  ceased,  leaving  the  force  thus  impressed  to  do  its  work.  Now,  if 
the  stone  in  its  progress  met  with  no  other  form  of  matter  at  rest  or  in  motion — ^i^  in  shorty  no  other 
force  acted  upon  it^  it  would  continue  to  move  with  the  same  velocity  and  in  the  same  directioo  for- 
ever. 

But  the  same  force  does  not  produce  the  same  effects  on  different  bodies.  The  charge  of  powder 
capable  of  projecting  a  small  shot,  for  example,  may  scarcely  produce  the  slightest  motion  in  a  camioD 
ball  And  it  is  an  established  principle  in  mechanics,  that  when  the  same  force  acts  upon  different 
bodies  free  to  move,  their  velocities  are  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  their  masses,  or  of  the  quantity  of  matter 
of  which  they  are  composed.  Thus  the  same  charge  of  gunpowder  which  would  project  leaden  balls 
whose  volumes  or  masses  were  as  1,  2,  8,  4,  <S^,  would  impart  velocities  to  them  as  the  numbers  1  ^, 
^,  i,  <fec. ;'  hence  it  will  be  seen  that  the  mass  multiplied  into  the  velocity  gives  in  each  case  the  same 
number ;  in  the  first  case,  1  X  1  =  1 ;  in  the  second,  2  X  i  =  1,  and  so  on.  When  there  is  no  firictioii, 
the  smallest  impact  is  sufficient  to  impart  motion  to  the  largest  mass ;  but  only,  of  course,  a  very  slow 
motion.  This  product  of  the  mass  of  a  moving  body  by  its  velocity,  is  called  the  momentum^  or  nufcinff 
foTcCy  or  quantity  of  motion.  The  same  impact  always  gives  the  same  quantity  of  motion,  whatever 
may  be  the  body  which  it  impels ;  so  that  the  true  measure  and  characteristic  of  an  instantaneous  force 
or  impact  is  the  quantity  of  motion  it  is  capable  of  imparting.  Thus  we  may  describe  an  impact  by 
saying  that  it  is  equal  to  50  pounds  moved  1  foot  per  second,  or  1  pound  moved  60  feet  per  second,  or 
2  pounds  moved  25  feet  per  second,  4&c,  <&c.,  all  meaning  the  same  thing. 

In  ordinarjr  language,  the  force  of  any  moving  body  means  its  momentum,  or  the  impact  required  to 
stop  it,  or  to  impart  the  same  quantity  of  motion  to  a  bodv  previously  at  rest  But  the  useful  efiect  is 
in  moat  cases  proportional,  not  to  the  momentum^  but  to  the  via  viva.  Hence — 1.  When  eqoal  masses 
are  in  motion,  their  forces  are  proportional  to  their  velocities.  2.  When  the  velodUes  are  equal,  their 
forces  are  proportional  to  their  masses,  or  quantities  of  matter.  8.  When  neither  the  masses  nor 
velocities  are  equal,  the  forces  are  in  the  proportion  of  both  taken  jointly,  that  is,  the  proportion  of  their 
products. 

Thus  the  force  of  a  moving  body,  or  the  work  which  it  will  perform  in  a  given  time^  (that  is,  its  mo- 
mentuniy)  varies  as  its  velocity  multiplied  by  its  weight ;  but  its  whole  accumulated  force,  or  the  total 
amount  of  work  which  it  will  perform,  no  matter  in  what  time^  in  being  brought  to  a  staie  of  rest^  (that 
is,  half  its  vis  viva^)  varies  as  the  square  of  its  velocity  multiplied  by  its  weight  In  order  to  illostrmte 
this,  let  us  suppose  a  railway  train  of  a  certain  weight  in  motion  upon  a  perfectly  level  and  stnujgfat 
railway,  and  let  us  assume  that  the  resistances  opposed  to  its  motion  are  the  same,  whatever  may  be  its 
velocity,  the  practical  Incorrectness  of  this  assumption  not  affecting  our  present  object  Imagine  the 
velocity  of  the  train  to  be  fifteen  miles  per  hour,  and  let  it  be  desired  to  bring  it  to  a  state  of  rest  at  a 
station  which  it  is  approaching ;  suppose  that  the  engine  driver,  judging  fi'om  experience,  shuts  off  the 
steam  at  a  distance  of  a  mile  from  the  station,  and  that  the  resistance  experienced  by  the  train  in 
moving  over  this  mile  is  just  sufficient  to  bring  it  to  rest  at  the  station,  the  time  occupied  in  paaamg 
over  the  mile  being  six  mmutes.  Now  if  we  again  suppose  the  same  train  to  be  moving  with  a  velocity 
of  thirty  miles  per  hour,  and  it  be  desired  to  stop  at  tne  station,  then,  the  resistance  being  the  same  «s 
before,  it  will  m  this  case  be  necessary  to  shut  off  the  steam  at  a  distance  of  four  miles  fh)m  the  stataon, 
in  order  that  it  may  bo  brought  to  a  state  of  rest  there,  and  the  time  which  the  train  will  occupy  in 
passing  over  these  four  miles  will  be  twelve  minutes.  Again,  let  two  bodies,  both  of  the  same  we^fat^ 
ho  projected  upwards,  one  with  double  the  velocity  of  the  other,  and  suppose  the  resistance  of  the  air 
removed,  and  only  the  force  of  gravitation,  perfectly  uniform  in  its  action,  to  be  opposed  to  the  motioc 
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of  the  bodies ;  then  will  the  body  projected  with  twice  the  velocity  rise  to  four  times  the  height,  against 
the  same  resistance,  before  beiiu^  oronght  to  a  state  of  rest,  but  it  will  occupy,  in  doing  so,  twice  the 
time  similarly  occupied  by  the  w>wer  TOdy. 

When  two  masses  moving  in  the  same  direction  impinge  one  upoo  the  other,  and  after  impact  move 
together,  their  common  velocity  may  be  determined  by  multiplying  the  numbers  expressing  tlie  masses 
by  the  numbers  which  express  the  velocities ;  the  sum  of  the  two  products  thus  obtained,  divided  by  the 
sum  of  the  numbers  expressing  the  masses,  wUl  give  a  quotient  expressing  the  required  velocity. 

For  example,  if  a  musket-ball  weigh  one-twentieth  of  a  pound,  and  its  velocity  on  being  fired  be  130H 

feet  per  second,  if  it  strike  a  cannon-ball  of  48  pounds,  suspended  by  a  string,  it  will  set  it  in  motion ; 

and  the  common  velocity  of  the  two  is  to  that  of  the  bullet  as  A  is  to  48  +  A-»  or  as  1  is  to  961 ;  tlio 

1800 
common  velocity  of  the  two  is,  therefore,  -rrr-t  or  about  1§  feet  per  second. 

When  a  musket-ball  strikes  against  a  large  stone,  or  is  fired  at  a  mountain,  it  communicates  both  to 
the  stone  and  the  mountain  a  certain  velocity,  small  indeed,  and  not  measurable  unless  we  knew  the 
mass  of  the  mountain  in  addition  to  other  particulars.  In  fact,  motion  can  only  be  destroyed  by  motion; 
resistances  and  friction  disperse  it>  but  do  not  destroy  it. 

The  resistance  which  a  moving  bod^  meets  with  in  the  air,  or  in  the  water,  is  only  an  effect  of  the 
transference  of  motion.  A  body  moving  in  water  must  constantly  displace  a  portion  of  tlie  fluid  equal 
to  its  own  bulk,  and  the  amount  of  motion  thus  communicated  to  the  water  is  so  much  lost  by  the 
moving  bod^.  It  is  generally  admitted  in  such  cases  that  the  resistance  is  in  proportion  to  the  square 
of  the  velocity  of  the  moving  body.  When  the  velocity  is  doubled,  the  loss  of  motion  by  resistance  is 
quadrupled,  because  not  only  is  there  twice  as  much  fluid  to  be  moved  in  an  equal  time,  but  it  has  to 
be  moved  with  twice  the  velocity.  So  also  when  the  velocity  is  trebled,  the  moving  body  meets  three 
times  the  number  of  particles,  to  which  it  communicates  three  times  the  velocity,  wereby  occasioning 
nine  times  the  loss.  The  resistance  to  a  body  moving  in  water  is,  therefore,  ahiout  800  times  greater 
than  if  it  were  moving  with  the  same  velocity  in  air,  for  it  has  to  move  800  times  as  much  matter  in  the 
same  time.  But  if  the  motion  in  air  were  28  times  faster  than  in  water,  the  resistance  would  be  about 
the  same,  for  28  times  the  velocity  generates  28  times  28  times  (=s  784  times)  the  resistance. 

Action  and  rMction, — Action  and  reaction  are  equal  and  opposed  to  each  other.  This  law  not  only 
prevails  m  reference  to  forces  produced  by  contact,  but  also  in  the  so-called  forces  of  attraction  and 
repulsion ;  amon^rst  which  the  magnetic  force  and  gravity  itself  may  be  ranked.  The  force  with  which 
the  moon  is  attracted  towards  the  earth  (gravitation)  is  equal  to  that  with  which  the  moon  reacts  upon  the 
earth.  The  force  with  which  a  workman  draws  or  pushes  at  a  machine,  dc,  reacts  upoo  the  workman 
and  strives  to  move  him  in  the  opposite  direction.  When  a  body  impinges  against  another,  the  pressures 
are  reciprocally  equal  on  each  of  the  bodies. 

EffecU  of  eonHnued  foree9 — uniformly  accelerated  ^notion. — One  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  the 
diflerent  degrees  of  rapidity  with  which  bodies  fall  through  the  air.  A  piece  of  gold  falls  rapidly,  and 
a  dry  leaf  very  slowly ;  and  the  popular  reason  for  this  difference  is,  that  the  gold  is  heavy  and  the  leaf 
light :  this,  however,  is  not  the  true  reason,  for  if  the  gold  be  beaten  out  into  a  thin  leaf,  neither  its 
absolute  nor  its  speofic  weight  is  diminished,  but  the  time  of  its  descent  through  the  air  is  greatly  pro- 
longed. The  fiict  is,  that  every  body  ^ling  through  a  fluid  is  continually  subject  to  two  opposite 
forces ;  1st,  its  voeigkty  which  is  constantly  uniform,  and  acting  alone  would  constantly  accelerate  the 
fall,  and  2d,  the  fluid  renttance.  Now  the  gold  presenting  a  larger  surface  when  beaten  out  than  in  the 
lump,  far  more  resistance  is  opposed  to  the  leaf  than  to  a  tluck  piece  of  equal  weight,  moving  with 
equal  velociW. 

The  fall  of  a  heavy  body  from  a  height  is  a  uniformly  accelerated  motion,  because  the  attraction  of 
the  earth,  which  is  the  cause  of  its  (all,  never  ceasing  to  act,  the  body  gains  at  each  instant  of  its  fall  a 
new  impulse,  whereby  it  receives  additional  velocity,  so  that  its  final  velocity  is  the  a^egate  of  all 
the  infinitely  small  but  equal  increments  of  velocity  thus  communicated.  Hence,  the  velocity  of  a  falling 
body  at  tlie  end  of  two  seconds  is  twice  that  whidb  it  had  at  the  end  of  one ;  at  the  end  of  three 
seconds  three  times  that  which  it  had  at  the  end  of  one,  and  so  on.  Now,  it  has  been  ascertained  that 
a  body  falling  freely  through  space  by  the  force  of  gravity  acquires  at  the  end  of  the  first  second  a 
velocity  such  as  would  carry  it,  without  any  assistance  from  gravity,  tlirough  about  82  feet  during  the 
second  second.  This  is  the  ^ntU  velocity  of  the  body  after  one  second.  But  during  this  second,  the 
body  passes  gradually  from  a  state  of  rest  through  various  increasing  dcCTees  of  speed,  until  it  acouires 
a  veUxcity  equal  to  32  feet  per  second.  Its  average  speed,  therefore,  dunng  the  whole  first  second  will 
be  the  arithmetical  mean  between  its  starting  velocity,  which  is  0,  and  its  final  velocity,  which  is  32  feet 
pco-  second.  This  mean  is  16  feet  per  second;  consequently,  the  space  actually  fallen  through  during 
this  one  second  must  be  16  feet  During  the  second  second,  the  body  starting  with  the  velocity  of  82 
feet  acquired  during  the  first  second,  falls  through  82  feet,  and  also  through  another  16  feet  due  to  the 
action  of  its  weight  during  this  one  second  only.  At  the  end  of  the  second  second  the  final  velocity  is 
twice  that  at  the  end  of  the  first  second ;  so  tliat  during  the  third  second  the  body  would  move  through 
64  feet,  if  subject  to  no  force,  L  e.,  if  its  weight  had  ceased  to  act ;  but  as  tliis  force  continues  to  act,  and 
would,  during  a  second,  move  it  through  16  feet,  (if  it  had  no  velocity  at  starting,)  the  whole  space 
described  during  this  second  will  be  80  feet,  viz.,  64  feet  by  its  previously  acquired  velocity,  and  16  by 
ihat  gradually  added  during  this  third  second. 

Hence,  it  appears  that  the  time  occupied  in  falling,  and  the  final  velocity,  are  proportional  to  each 
other ;  and  that  an  increase  in  one  is  necessarily  attended  by  a  proportional  increase  in  the  other.  Now, 
we  have  seen  that  the  average  velocity,  during  any  fall,  is  exactly  half  the  final  velocity,  for  it  is  the 
mean  between  the  velocity  at  starting,  viz.  0,  and  that  final  velocity ;  hence,  any  increase  in  the  time 
of  lallinj?,  is  attended  by  a  proportional  increase  in  the  average  speed  during  the  whole  falL  But  the 
ffpaee  fiillen  through  is  jointly  proportional  to  the  time  occupied  and  the  average  velocity;  consequently 
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when  the  time  is  increased  in  any  proportion,  (say  doubled,)  the  body  &lls,  not  only  twice  as  long,  Vol 
also  twice  as  fast,  and  must  therefore  fall  through  /our  times  the  distance.  So,  also,  if  one  body  Ms 
three  times  as  long  as  another,  it  also  falls  with  three  times  the  average  speed,  and  consequently  falls 
altogether  nine  times  the  distance.  The  distance  fallen  must  always  be  proportional  to  the  squire  oi 
the  time  occupied. 

We  thus  get  an  easy  rule  for  determining  the  space  through  which  a  body  has  fallen,  simply  k 
knowing  the  time  occupied  by  the  fall,  and  m^tiplving  the  square  of  this  by  the  number  of  feet  taroogn 
wliich  a  body  faUs  in  one  second.    The  same  rule  will  apply  to  any  number  of  seconds,  whole  or  fractioDaL 

To  show  more  clearly  how  this  law  is  derived  from  the  uniformity  of  the  accelerating  force,  take  the 
length  of  any  figure  to  represent  the  time  of  the  whole  &11,  which  divide  into  any  convenient  number  oi 
parts ;  and  make  the  breadth  of  the  figure,  at  each  of  those  divisions,  represent  the  velocity  at  the  cor- 
responding instant  of  the  faE  Theh  the  area  of  the  figure,  or  of  any  portion  thereof  will  represent  the 
distance  fallen  through  during  the  corresponding  part  of  the  time ;  for  this  distance  is  jointly  propor- 
tional to  the  time  and  the  average  velocity^  just  as  the  area  of  a  figure  is  jointly  proportional  to  its  kngtk 
and  its  average  breadth.  Let  us  draw  sudi  a  figure,  then,  in  which  the  breadth  at  the  commencemeot 
is  0,  and  increases  uniformly,  L  e.  by  equal  additions,  for  equal  additions  to  the  length.  By  obserriD? 
the  relations  between  its  breadths  at  different  pomts,  and  also  between  the  areas  of  the  whole  and 
different  portions  of  it,  and  the  areas  they  would  have  if  their  breadth  continued  equal  throughout  their 
length,  we  may  learn  all  that  has  been  stated  above,  by  simply  substituUng  time  for  length,  velocity  for 
brwdth,  and  ckstanee  fallen  for  area.    The  following  is  an  example : — 

A  body  falling  freely  during  5  seconds : 

Starting  with  a  velocity... M)  Ft   TotPWL 


Falls  during  the  1st  second 
Acquiring  a  velocity  of 

Falls  during  the  2d  second 
Acquiring  a  velocity  of  twice  32,  or, 

Falls  during  the  Sd  second. 


Acquiring  a  velocity  of  8  X  82  = 
Falls  during  the  4:th  second 

Acquiring  a  velocity  of  4  X  82  := 
Falls  during  the  6th  second, 

Acquiring  a  velocity  of  5  X  82  ^ 


16 


48      64 


16\=     80      144 


16\=     112      256 

128  feet  per  second. 

144      400 
160  feet  per  second 


These  laws  arc  not  confined  to  the  motion  of  falling^  but  apply  equally  to  every  uniformly  acceler- 
ated motion,  i.  e.  every  motion  produced  by  an  uniform  force  or  pressure.  In  every  sudi  motioo,  the 
velodties,  at  any  different  instants,  are  proportional  to  the  times  elapsed  smce  the  b^inning  of  the  mo- 
tion ;  the  average  velocity  is  half  the  final  velocity ;  the  space  described  during  successive  equal  inter- 
vals are  as  the  series  of  odd  numbers,  1,  3,  5,  7,  Ac. ;  and  the  whole  spaces  described  from  the  begin- 
nin^  of  the  motion  are  as  the  squares  of  the  times  taken  to  describe  them.  But  the  numerical  data 
will  be  different  in  each  case  of  such  motion ;  that  is  to  say,  the  velocity  acquired  in  a  given  time,  or 
the  time  occupied  in  acquiring  a  given  velocity,  will  vary  in  each  case  firom  the  effects  of  fluid  resist- 
ance and  friction. 

To  submit  all  the  laws  which  have  thus  been  expounded  to  the  test  of  direct  experiment,  is  the  object 
of  Atwood's  machine,  which  see.  Fig.  3. 

Uniformly  retarded  motion. — Whatever  has  been  stated  respecting  uniformly  accelerated  motioo, 
will  be  found  equally  applicable  to  the  converse  case  of  uniformly  retarded  motion.  As  in  the  former 
case  the  velocity  increased  by  equal  additions  in  equal  times,  so  in  this  case  it  is  reduced  by  equal 
losses  in  equal  times ;  and  if  the  force  be  the  same,  the  velocity  lost  in  any  unit  of  time  (such  as  a 
second)  will  be  equal  to  that  gained  in  a  similar  unit  in  the  former  case.  Thus,  when  a  body  i«  p»o- 
jected  or  thrown  oirectly  upwards,  and  then  left  to  the  action  of  gravity,  it  rises  during  any  second  S2 
feet  less  than  during  the  previous  second,  until  its  velocity  is  reduced  to  0,  and  then  to  a  motion  io  Ihc 
contrary  direction,  when  the  same  law  continues  unaltered,  for  the  body  gains  (like  any  other  falUn}? 
body)  82  feet  of  downward  motion  per  second. 

The  composition  of  motions. — It  is  a  physical  law  of  great  importance  and  simplicity,  that  the  dyma- 
.nical  effects  of  forces  are  proportional  io  their  statical  effects.  The  same  force  which  balances  anotbo" 
force  of  twice  the  amount,  will  also,  when  unbalanced,  produce  twice  as  much  motion ;  that  is  to  say.  it 
will  either  (L;  impart  to  twice  as  much  matter  the  same  velocity  in  the  same  time ;  or  (II.)  it  will  im- 
^•art  to  the  same  matter  tmce  ihe  velocity  in  the  same  time ;  or  (III.)  it  will  impart  to  the  same  naiU  r 
tlie  same  velocity  in  half  ihe  time.  It  must  be  distinctly  understood  that  this  is  a  physical  hd,  or  law 
>f  nature, — not  a  fact  to  be  learnt  by  deduction,  but  by  induction  from  experiments. 

The  doctrine  of  the  parallelogram  of  forces  is  applicable  to  the  composition  of  motion.  Thus,  «ip- 
pose  the  body  ar,  as  in  Fig.  1*752,  to  be  acted  on  at  once  by  three  forces  in  the  directions  of  *^*^"T^^* 
ABO;  that  A  acting  alone  would  in  one  unit  of  time  Tsudi  as  a  second,  or  an  hour)  drive  the  body  to 
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a ;  that  B  acting  alone  (and  being  weaker  than  A)  would  in  the  same  length  of  time  drive  the  body  no 
finlher  than  6 ;  and  that  G,  in  like  manner,  acting  alone,  would  cause  it  m  the  same  length  of  time  to 
reach  c  Now,  to  find  the  effect  of  A  and  B  united,  complete  the  parallelogram  xadb,  and  its  further 
angle  d  is  the  point  to  which  the  body  will  be  sent  by  tne  joint  action  of  both  A  and  B,  in  the  same 
length  of  time  that  it  would  have  occupied  in  reaching  a  by  the  action  of  A  only,  or  in  reaching  b  by 
the  action  of  B  only.  This  will  be  true,  whether  the  two  forces  act  both  in  the  same  manner  or  in 
different  manners,  however  varied ;  but  in  the  latter  case,  although  the  body  arrives  at  the  point  d  just 
as  soon,  yet  it  will  travel  thither  by  a  different  route.  In  order  that  it  may  move  along  the  straight 
line  xdjit'ia  necessary  that  the  two  forces  act  in  ihe  same  manner ;  such,  for  example,  as  by  an  instan- 
taneous impulse,  which  will  cause  a  uniform  motion ;  or  both  may  act  continuously  and  uniformly,  so 
as  to  produce  a  uniformly  accelerated  motion,  (like  that  of  falling  bodies ;)  or  both  forces  may  act  with 
a  continually  varying  intensity,  both  increasing  or  diminishing  at  the  same  rate,  and  the  motion  will 
still  be  rectilinear.  But  if  one  force  be  instantaneous  and  the  other  continuous,  or  one  uniformly  con- 
tinued and  the  other  varying  in  intensity,  or  both  varying  by  different  laws,  so  as  not  to  preserve  con- 
stantly the  same  ratio  to  eadi  other,  then  the  path  of  the  body  will  be  a  curve,  still,  however,  conducting 
it  eventually  to  the  point  d^  in  the  same  time  that  the  force  A  would  have  taken  to  send  it  to  a,  or  B  to  b. 

But  suppose  the  third  force  C  to.  act  on  the  body  a;,  and  to  be  capable  of  cany Ing  it  to  c  in  the  same 
time  that  A  and  B  jointly  would  carrv  it  to  <i  We  have  only  to  complete  the  parallelogram  x dee,  to 
find  that  by  the  combined  action  of  all  three  forces  the  body  will  be  sent  in  the  same  unit  of  time  to  e. 

It  is  another  remarkable  consequence  of  this  law,  that  whether  we  regard  the  directions  of  the  three 
forces  as  bein^  all  in  one  plane,  or  in  different  planes,  the  law  is  equally  true. 

Thb  most  miportant  law  as  regards  motions,  may  therefore  be  simply  expressed  in  the  following 
terms : — ^that  by  any  number  of  forces  acting  together  for  a  given  lengtn  of  time,  a  body  is  brought  to 
the  same  place  as  if  each  of  the  forces,  or  one  equal  and  parallel  to  it,  had  acted  on  the  lx)dy  separately 
and  successively  for  an  equal  length  of  time. 
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Let  us  now  consider  the  effect  of  the  composition  of  a  uniform  with  a  uniformly  accelerated  mo- 
tion, the  two  being  in  different  but  not  opposite  directions,  as  in  the  case  of  projectiles^  L  e.  bodies 
thrown  horizontally,  or  obliquely.  To  simplify  the  questions,  let  us  suppose  them  subject  to  no  other 
force  than  gravity,  which  continually  deflects  them  out  of  the  straight  line  which  they  would  otherwise 
describe,  and  which  is  called  the  line  of  projection.  Now  it  matters  not  whether  this  line  be  horizontal, 
inclining  upwards,  or  inclining  downwards,  it  will  constantly  be  found  that  the  vertical  depth  of  the  pro- 
jectile below  this  line  at  any  moment,  is  equal  to  the  depth  which  it  would  have  fallen  during  the  time 
which  has  elapsed  since  its  projection.  Thus,  if  a  cannon-ball  be  shqt  from  A  in  the  direction  A  6,  Fig.  1*151, 
and  its  original  velocity  be  such  as  would  carry  it  through  the  space  A  a  during  one  second,  then,  if  not 
subject  to  gravity,  it  would  proceed  in  a  straight  line  and  arrive  at  a  in  one  second,  at  6  in  two  seconds, 
anci  so  on.  But  gravity  alone  would  cause  it  during  the  first  second  to  fall  16  feet,  (say  firom  A  to  G.) 
By  completing  the  parallelogram  A  a  0^,  then,  we  see  that  after  one  second  the  body  will  have  arrived 
at  <7,  exactly  as  if  it  had  first  been  carried  by  the  projectile  force  during  one  second  to  a,  and  then  fallen 
during  one  second  to  y.    In  the  same  way,  during  the  next  second,  the  ball  moves  in  the  direction  of 

£  rejection  through  the  space  a  6,  or  ^  A,  and  in  the  direction  of  g^ravity  through  A  2  =  3  times  16  feet 
1  the  third  second  it  advances  as  much  as  before,  viz.  2  t,  and  falls  5  times  16  feet,  bringing  it  to  the 
point  8.  In  the  fourth  and  fifth  seconds  it  advances  in  the  direction  8  A;,  or  4  /,  as  much  as  in  the  first 
feiecond,  but  falls  7  times  and  9  times  as  much,  thus  arriving  at  the  points  4  and  5.  Now  it  results  from 
this,  that  tlie  points  A,  ^,  2,  8,  4,  6,  are  necessarily  situated  on  a  curved  line  of  that  kind  called  a  para- 
bola, and  if  the  place  of  the  ball  at  any  other  moments  (however  numerous)  be  found,  all  these  points 
will  likewise  fall  on  the  same  curve. 

The  distance  from  A,  at  which  the  ball  again  crosses  the  horizontal  line  A  5,  is  called  the  horizontal 
range.  This  will  be  the  greatest  possible,  with  a  given  velocity  of  projection,  when  the  body  is  pro- 
jected at  an  angle  of  45^  with  the  horizon.  In  this  case  the  greatest  height  attained  is  just  one-fourtii 
of  the  range.  So  that,  as  the  time  of  flight  is  twice  the  time  of  falling  that  height,  (or  the  exact  time  of 
billing  four  times  that  height,)  the  ball  arrives  at  its  destuiation  in  the  same  time  as  if  it  had  fallen  a 
like  distance  vertically  by  the  action  of  gravity.  Hence  the  range  (in  feet)  is  16  times  the  square  of 
tlio  number  of  seconds  in  the  flight  It  is  also  remarkable  that  the  range  will  be  diminished  equally  by 
equal  deviations  from  this  angle,  whether  above  or  below  it  Thus  a  mortar  will  (with  the  same  charge) 
carry  to  the  same  distance,  on  a  level  plain,  when  it  is  inclined  40^  as  when  inclined  60° ;  or  the  same 
at  10°  as  at  80°. 

We  have  hitherto  regarded  gravity  as  a  parallel  force.  But  if  the  range  of  a  projectile  amounted  U 
m  xne  miles,  so  as  to  bear  a  measurable  ratio  to  the  earth^s  radius,  it  would  be  necessary,  in  finding  it« 
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path  very  exactly,  to  regard  it  as  a  central  force,  by  making  the  lines  A  G,  ag^  6  2, 1 8,  it  4,  /  5,  no  loo^ 
parallel,  but  such  as  would,  if  continued,  meet  at  die  earth's  centre. 

The  efiect  of  this  change  is  to  convert  the  parabola  into  one  extremity  of  a  very  long  and  oamw 
ellipse,  whose  other  extremity  passes  round  the  earth's  centre,  and  has  its  focus  at  that  centre.  SucI^ 
indeed,  is  the  curve  described  by  every  projectile. 

It  is  in  this  manner,  then,  that  the  moon  revolves  in  an  ellipse  of  small  eccentricity,  of  whii*h  one  ixm 
is  occupied  by  the  earth's  centre.  Her  deflection  from  the  straight  line  is  due  to  a  force  exactly  with 
that  which  deflects  a  projectile ;  wliich  force  varies  in  intensity  inversely  as  the  square  of  her  Sttcam 
from  the  earifCs  centre  varies.  Now,  if  we  calculate  in  this  manner  her  deflection  or  fall,  supposing  her 
situated  at  our  own  distance  from  the  earth's  centre,  we  shall  find  it  would  bo  exactly  lo  feet  in  a 
second,  64  feet  in  two  seconds,  &,c^  <Jmx,  like  that  of  our  projectiles  or  falling  bodies. 

The  observance  of  exactly  the  same  laws  in  the  motions  of  the  satellites  of  the  great  planets,  sboire 
that  a  force  of  the  same  kind  is  exerted  towards  tluir  centres.  Moreover,  it  has  been  establisbcd  by 
the  joint  labors  of  the  two  Herschels,  that  the  same  force  regulates  the  motions  of  tlie  iuimeasurably 
dbtant  double  stars. 

It  appears,  then,  that  attraction  or  gravity  is  a  universal  propertj^  common  to  all  matter,  every  par- 
ticle in  the  universe  attractmg  every  other  particle ;  and  there  is  no  irregularity  in  the  motions  of  the 
bodies  of  the  solar  system,  no  deviations  appreciable  by  the  most  delicate  astronomical  observatioos, 
which  has  not  been  explained,  and  its  period  and  amount  accurately  calculated  on  the  principles  of  mi- 
versal  gravitation,  according  to  tlie  laws  discovered  by  Kepler. 

Central  force. — ^The  tendency  which  bodies  in  motion  nave  to  recede  from  its  centre  is  called  the 
centrifugtU  force :  the  tendency  to  a;>proach  the  centre  of  motion,  is  called  the  centripetal 

Tlie  cenU^l  force  of  a  body  describing  a  circle  with  a  uniform  velocity  is  directly  proportional  to 
the  square  of  the  velocity,  and  inversely  as  the  radius  of  the  circle.  The  doctrine  of  oenti^  forces  has 
its  practical  application  m  astronomy ;  the  force  by  which  the  planets  describe  their  orbits  is  a  centnl 
force,  directed  to  the  sun  as  a  centre ;  and  the  forces  by  which  the  planetary  motions  aie  sustainec^ 
vary  inversely  as  the  squares  of  the  distances  of  the  planet  from  that  body. 

In  the  case  of  fly-wheels,  the  succeeding  rules  will  be  found  sufficient: 

CA.)        velocity  *  X  weiirlit  ,  ..      ,  . 

'    ^         t; ^  "^     =  centrifugal  force. 

ladius  X  82  ^ 

(R)  Divide  the  velocity  by  401,  square  the  quotient,  and  divide  by  the  diameter:  this  last  quotical 
multiplied  by  the  weight  will  give  the  centrifugal  force. 

(C.)  Number  of  revolutions  per  minute  *  X  diameter  .  , ,        , 

r— ,^r X  weight  =  the  centnfugal  force. 

(D.)    velocity  •  X  radius    ,. 

centrifugal  force  X  3' 
(E.)  radius  X  centrifugal  force  X  82 

;5^^ =^'"«'"- 

(F.)      //radius  X  centrifugal  force  X  82\        ,        ,    ., 
,    V( '^"^iiSt ^  =  tl«eTeJoc,ty. 

The  following  examples  will  illustrate  the  application  of  these  rules. 

What  is  the  centrifugal  force  of  the  rim  of  a  ny-wheel  moving  with  a  velocity  of  82|  feet  in  a  seoood, 
and  whose  diameter  is  20  feet 
/T>y  1)  \  Qo  1  8*02' 

4^  ~  ^^^  *^®°  "^  ^  ^^^^'  ^*"^^*  multiplied  by  the  weight  of  tlie  rim,  will  give  the 

centrifugal  force. 

A  grindstone  makes  120  revolutions  in  tlie  minute,  tlie  radius  of  tlie  circle  of  its  motion  being  2  feel, 
and  its  weight  6  pounds. 

(By  C.)  120'  X  4  67600 

..Z     X6  =  -— —  X  6  =  9-81  X  6  =  58-86  =  tiie  centrifugal  force. 
6.8  lO  6o70 

A  fly-wheel  makes  66  revolutions  per  minute,  its  diameter  being  12  feet,  and  the  weight  of  the  rim 
one  ton,  the  weight  of  tlie  entire  fly  ueing  1-^  tons,  the  circle  of  gyration  is  6*5  feet  from  tJie  axis,  the 
wheel  consisting  of  two  halves  joined  by  bolts  capaUe  of  resistuig  a  pressure  of  4  tons,  wherefinr. 

12X81416X65       ^^^^  ,    v    •    r    *  a 
^  40*84  ^  velocity  m  feet  per  second. 

And  (by  ^■)J^J:  =  8-688  tons,  the  ccntrifagal  force. 

A«l  (by  Fyy32  X4  X6-5  X  JJ^^-^jgl^sQ.esS.and  rince  2  X  6-5  X  31416=84*576  = 

the  circle  of  g\-ration,  therefore,  —  - —  =  52.107.  tlie  number  of  revolutions  per  minute,  which 

84*5576 

would  cause  the  fly  to  burst  asimdcr. 

FORGE.  Tlio  workshop  in  whicli  iron  b  hammered  and  shaped  by  the  aid  of  heat  Tlie  term  a 
generally  applied  to  the  places  in  which  these  operations  are  carried  on  upon  the  comparatively  small 
Kale;  the  great  workshops  in  which  iron  is  made  malleable  for  general  purposes  being  aiDed  d 
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Singling  mUL  A  conmioQ  forge  consists  of  the  hearth  or  fireplace,  which  is  merelj  a  cavity  in 
isasonrv  or  brickwork  well  lined  with  fine  day  or  brick,  upon  which  the  ignited  fuel  is  placed,  and  upon 
the  back  or  side  of  which  a  powerful  hlas%  of  air  is  driven  in  through  the  nozzle  of  a  double-blasted 
bellows,  which,  in  a  common  forge,  is  generally  worked  by  a  hand  lever.  Forges  are  sometimes  con- 
structed so  as  to  be  portable,  when  the  bellows  is  most  conveniently  placed  under  the  hearth ;  these  are 
used  in  ships,  and  for  various  jobs  on  railways,  &(i. 

FORGING — Iron  and  sUel.  The  heaviest  works  are  generally  heated  in  air  furnaces  of  various 
doecriptioos,  some  of  which  resemble,  but  greatly  exceed  in  size,  those  employed  in  the  works  where 
iron  is  manufactured,  and  in  which  the  process  of  fore^mg  may  be  truly  considered  to  conmience  with 
die^first  blow  given  upon  the  6ai/,  as  it  leaves  the  puddlug  furnace  for  being  converted  into  a  bloom. 

The  paddle-shafts  oif  the  lai]g;est  steamships  are  wrought  by  successive  additions  at  the  one  end,  as 
follows :  A  slab  of  uron,  technically  called  "  a  use,"  is  welded  on  one  side  close  to  the  end,  and  when 
drawn  down  to  the  common  thickness,  the  additional  matter  becomes  thrown  into  the  length ;  the  next 
fue  is  then  placed  on  the  adjoining  side  of  the  as  yet  square  shaft,  and  also  drawn  into  the  length,  and 
«o  on  until  the  full  measure  is  attained. 

FvcBtf  the  "  ^lea^  has  a  long  iron  rod  attached  to  it  in  continuation  of  its  axis,  to  serve  as  a  "porter'* 
or  guide  rod ;  the  mass  is  suspended  under  a  traversing  crane  at  that  point  where  it  is  nearly  eqmpoised ; 
the  Crane  not  only  serves  to  swing  it  round  from  the  fire  to  the  hammer,  but  the  traverse  motion  also 
mores  the  work  endways  upon  the  anvil,  and  small  changes  of  elevation  are  sometimes  effected  by  a 
screw  adjustment  in  the  suspending  chain.  The  circular  form  is  obtained  by  shifting  the  work  round 
upon  its  axis  by  means  of  a  cross  level  fixed  upon  the  porter,  and  moved  by  one  or  two  men,  so  as  to 
expose  each  part  of  the  drcumference  to  the  action  of  tne  helve ;  this  is  readily  done  as  the  crane  ter- 
mmates  in  a  pulley,  around  which  an  endless  band  of  chain  is  placed,  and  the  work  lies  within  the 
chain,  which  shifts  round  when  the  work  b  turned  upon  the  anviL 

A  similar  mode  of  work  is  adopted  on  a  smaller  scale  for  many  of  the  spindles,  shafts,  and  other 
parts  of  ordinary  mechanism,  whicn  are  forced  under  the  great  hammer,  often  of  several  bars  piled 
together  and  fagoied;  a  suitable  term,  as  they  are  frequently  made  of  a  round  bar  in  the  centre,  and 
a  group  of  bars  of  angular  section,  called  mitre  iron,  around  the  same,  which  are  temporarily  wedged 
within  a  hoop,  sofnewlmt  after  the  manner  of  a  fagot  of  wood.    Such  works  are  also  made  of  scrap-iron. 

A  number  of  these  fragments  are  enveloped  in  an  old  piece  of  sheetriron,  and  held  together  by  a 
hoop ;  the  mass  is  raised  to  the  welding  heat  in  a  blast  or  air  furnace,  and  the  whole  is  consolidated 
and  drawn  down  under  the  tilt-hammer ;  one  long  bar  that  serves  as  the  porter  being  welded  on  by  the 
first  blow.  The  mingling  of  the  fibres  in  the  scrap-iron  is  considered  highly  fiivoraUe  to  t^e  strength 
of  the  bur  produced.  The  scrap-iron  is  sometimes  twisted  during  the  process  of  manufacture,  to  lay  all 
the  filaments  like  a  rope,  and  prevent  the  formation  of  ^illt,  or  the  bugitudinal  dirty  seams  foimd  on 
the  surface  of  inferior  iron. 

The  long  furnaces  are  particularly  well  suited  to  straight  works  and  bars,  but  when  the  objects  get 
daorter  and  of  more  complex  figures,  the  open  fire  or  ordinary  smith's  hearth  is  employed.  This,  when 
•f  the  largest  kind,  is  a  trough  or  pit  of  brickwork  about  six  feet  square,  elevated  only  about  six  inches 
from  the  ground ;  the  one  side  of  the  hearth  is  extended  into  a  vertical  wall  leading  to  the  chimney,  the 
lower  end  of  winch  terminates  in  a  hood  usually  of  stout  plate  iron,  which  serves  to  collect  the  smoke 
from  the  fire.  The  black  waU  of  the  forge  is  fitted  with  a  large  cast-iron  plate,  or  a  hackj  in  the  centre 
of  which  is  a  yery  thick  projecting  nozzle  also  of  iron,  perforated  for  admitting  the  wind  used  to  urge 
the  fire ;  the  aperture  is  called  the  tuyere. 

The  blast  is  sometimes  supplied  from  ordinary  bellows  of  various  forms ;  at  other  times  by  enormous 
air-pumps,  which  lead  into  a  cylinder  or  regulator,  the  piston  of  which  is  loaded  with  weijghts,  so  as  to 
force  the  air  through  pipes  all  over  the  smithy,  and  everj  fire  has  a  valve  to  regulate  its  individual 
blast ;  but  the  more  modem  and  general  plan  is  the  revolving  £cm,  also  worked  by  the  engine,  the  blast 
from  which  is  similarly  distributed. 

In  some  cases  the  cast-iron  forge  back  is  made  hollow,  that  a  stream  of  water  may  circulate  through 
it  from  a  small  cistern ;  the  water-back  is  thereby  prevented  from  becoming  so  hot  as  the  others,  and  its 
durability  is  much  increased.  In  other  cases  the  air,  in  its  passage  from  the  blowing  apparatus,  flows 
through  chambers  in  the  back  plate  so  as  to  become  heated  in  its  progress,  and  thus  to  urge  the  fire 
with  iat  blast,  wliich  is  by  many  considered  to  effect  a  very  great  economy  in  the  fuel 

Some  heavy  works  of  rather  complex  form,  such  as  anchors,  are  most  conveniejitly  managed  by  hand 
forging ;  many  of  these  require  two  gangs  of  men  with  heavy  sledge  hammers,  each  consisting  of  six 
to  twelve  men,  who  relieve  each  other  at  short  intervals,  as  the  work  is  exceedingly  laborious. 

The  square  shanks  of  anchors  are  partly  forged  under  a  vertical  hammer  of  very  simple  construction, 
called  a  **  monkey!*  It  consists  of  a  long  iron  bar  running  ycry  loosely  through  an  eye  or  aperture 
several  feet  above  the  anvil,  and  terminating  at  foot  in  a  mass  of  iron,  or  the  ram.  The  hammer  is  ele- 
vated by  means  of  a  chain,  attached  to  the  rod  and  also  to  a  drum  overhead,  which  is  put  into  ^eer  witli 
'he  engine,  and  suddenly  released  b^  a  simple  contrivance,  when  the  hammer  has  reached  the  height  of 
from  two  to  five  feet,  according  to  circumstancesi  The  ram  is  made  to  fall  upon  any  precise  spot  within 
a  horizontal  range  of  some  twenty  inches  from  the  central  position  by  two  slight  gye-rods,  hooked  to 
the  ram  and  placed  at  right  angles.  This  contrivance  is  fru*  more  effective  than  the  blows  of  the  sledge 
hammer?,  ana  although  now  but  little  used  is  perhaps  more  suitable  to  such  purposes  than  the  helve  or 
lift  hammer,  which  always  ascends  to  one  height,  and  falls  upon  one  fixed  spot 

Nasmjth*8  steam  hammer  is  now  almost  entirely  useu  in  forging  anchors:  it  has  very  much 
shorten^  the  process,  and  makes  more  perfect  work. 

The  square  shank  of  the  anchor,  and  works  of  the  same  section,  are  readily  shifted  the  exact  quarter 
circle,  as  the  sling-chain  is  made  with  flat  links,  each  a  trifle  longer  than  the  side  of  the  square  of  the 
work,  which  therefore  bears  quite  flat  upon  one  link,  and  when  twisted  it  shifts  the  chain  the  space  of  a 
link,  and  rests  as  before 
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Many  implements  and  tools,  such  as  shovels,  spades,  mattocks,  and  cleaTers,  arc  partly  forged  imdei 
the  tilt-hammer;  the  preparatory  processes,  called  moulding,  which  include  the  insertion  of  the  steol, 
are  done  by  ordinary  hand  forging.  The  objects  are  then  spread  out  under  the  broad  face  of  the  tilt- 
hanmier,  the  workman  in  sudi  cases  being  sometimes  seated  on  a  chair  suspended  from  the  ceiling,  and 
by  paddling  about  with  his  feet,  he  places  himself  with  great  dexterity  in  front  or  on  either  side  of  the 
anvil  with  the  progressive  changes  of  the  work ;  the  concluding  processes  are  mostly  done  by  band 
with  the  usual  tools.    A  similar  arrangement  is  also  adopted  in  tiltmg  small  sized  steeL 

With  the  reduction  of  size  in  the  objects  to  be  forged,  the  number  of  hands  is  also  lessened,  and  the 
crane  required  for  heavy  work  is  abandoned  for  a  chain  or  sling  from  the  ceiling;  but  for  the  majority 
of  purposes  two  men  only  are  required,  when  the  work  is  said  to  be  two-handed 

Ajb  the  works  to  be  forged  become  smaller,  the  hearth  is  gradually  lessened  in  size,  and  mc^^  elevated, 
ao  as  to  stand  about  two  and  a  half  feet  from  the  ground :  it  is  now  built  hollow,  with  an  arch  beneath 
serving  as  the  ash-pit  The  single  hearths  are  made  about  a  yard  square,  and  those  forges  which  have 
two  fires  under  the  same  hood,  measure  about  two  yards  by  one ;  a  double  trough  to  contain  water  in 
the  one  compartment  and  coals  in  the  other,  is  usually  added,  and  the  ordinary  double  bellows  are  used 

Figs.  1765  and  1758  are  csMed  Jlat-bit  tongs ;  these  are  either  made  to  fit  very  close  as  in  Fig.  1758t, 
for  thin  works,  or  to  stand  more  open  as  in  Fig.  1765,  for  thicker  Ixirs,  but  alwavs  parallel ;  and  a  ring 
or  coupler,  is  put  upon  the  handles  or  reins^  to  maintain  the  grip  upon  the  work.  Others  of  the  samtr 
general  form  are  made  with  hollow  half  round  bits ;  but  it  is  much  better  they  sliould  be  angular,  like 
die  ends  of  Fig.  1759,  as  then  they  serve  eaually  well  for  round  bars,  or  for  square  bars  held  upon  their 
opposite  angles.  Tongs  that  are  made  long,  and  swelled  open  behind,  as  in  Fig.  1759,  are  veiy 
excellent  for  general  purposes,  and  also  serve  for  bolts  and  similar  objects,  with  the  heads  pla»d 
mwanl  The  piucer  tongs.  Fig.  1760,  are  also  applied  to  similar  uses,  and  serve  for  shorter  bolts. 
1759.  1762. 


Fig.  1761  represents  tongs  much  used  amongst  the  cutlers;  they  are  called  crool'-bit  to^gs;  their 
jaws  overhang  the  side,  so  as  to  allow  the  bar  of  iron  or  steel  to  pass  down  beside  the  rivet,  and  the 
nib  at  the  end  prevents  the  rod  from  being  displaced  by  the  jar  of  hammering.  Fig.  1762,  or  the  ham- 
mer tongs,  are  used  for  managing  works  puncned  with  holes,  such  as  hammers  and  hatchets ;  as  th« 
pins  enter  the  holes  and  maintain  the  graspi 

Fig.  1763,  or  hoop  tongs,  are  very  much  used  hy  ship-smiths,  for  grasping  hoops  and  rii^  which  may 
be  then  worked  eitner  on  the  edge,  when  laid  flat  on  tne  anvil,  or  on  the  side,  wnen  upon  the  beak-iroo; 
and  lastly,  Fig.  1764  represents  Uie  smith's  pliers^  or  light  tongs,  used  for  picking  up  little  pieces  of  irao, 
or  small  tools  and  puncnes. 

In  addition  to  tne  hearth,  anvil,  and  tongs,  the  smithy  contains  a  number  of  chisels^  puncbes,  sjx\ 
swages  or  striking  tools,  called  also  top  and  bottom  tools,  of  a  variety  of  suitable  forms  and  generally 
in  pairs ;  these  may  be  considered  ua  reduced  copies  of  the  grooves  turned  in  the  rollers,  and  oocasio»- 
ally  made  on  the  faces  of  the  tilt-liammers  of  the  iron-works  for  the  production  of  square,  flat»  round, 
T-form  iron,  angle  iron,  and  railway  bars,  as  referred  to.  In  fitting  the  hazel-rods  to  the  top  icJia,  the 
rods  are  alternately  wetted  in  the  middle  of  their  lei^h,  and  warmed  over  the  fire  to  soften  them ;  that 
portion  is  then  twisted  like  a  rope,  and  the  rod  is  wound  once  round  the  head  of  the  tool,  and  retained 
ty  an  iron  ferrule  or  couples ;  a  rigid  iron  handle  would  iar  the  hand. 

When  these  tools  are  used  for  large  works,  a  square  plate  of  sheet-iron,  with  a  bole  punched  in  the 
middle  of  it,  is  put  on  the  rod  towards  the  tool,  to  shielu  the  haiid  of  the  workman  from  the  heat ;  and 
it  not  imfrequently  happens  with  such  large  works  that  the  rod  catches  fire,  and  the  tool  is  then  dipped 
%i  short  intervals  in  the  slake  trough  to  extinguish  it 

The  smith  who  works  without  any  helpmate  is  much  more  circumscribed  as  to  tools,  and  he  is  from 
necessity  compelled  to  abandon  all  those  used  in  pairs,  unless  the  upper  tools  have  some  mechanica] 
guide  to  support  and  direct  them.  In  addition  to  the  anvil  he  only  uses  the  fixed  cutter  and  heading 
tools ;  he  may  occasionally  support  the  end  of  the  tones  in  a  hook  attached  to  his  apron-string,  or  sus- 
pended from  his  neck,  whilst  he  applies  a  hand-chise^  a  punch,  or  a  name-mark  in  the  left  hand,  and 
strikes  with  the  hammer  held  in  the  right 

Attempts  to  work  small  tilt-hammers  with  the  foot  have  been  found  generally  ineflTective,  as  the 
attention  of  the  individual  is  too  much  subdivided  in  managing  the  whole,  neither  is  his  strei^^ 
■ufficient  for  a  continued  exertion  at  such  work ;  but  the  "  Oliver^  is  one  of  the  best  tools  of  this  cJaas. 
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A  portable  forgo  cf  suitable  dimensions  for  single  hand-forging,  and  made  entirely  of  iron,  ia  ropre* 
KDted  in  Fig.  1766.    The  bellows  are  placed  beneath  the  hearth  and  worked  by  a  treadle. 

This  fck-ge  is  also  occasionally  fitted  with  a  furnace  for  melting  small  quantities  of  metal,  and  with 
various  apparatus  for  other  applications  of  heat,  such  as  soldering,  either  with  a  small  charcoal  fire, 
or  a  lamp  and  blow-pipe,  which  are  likewise  urged  with  tlie  bellows.  These  applications,  and  also  that 
of  hardening  and  tempering  tools,  are  much  facilitated  by  tlie  bellows  bemg  worked  with  the  foot,  as  ii 
leaves  both  hands  at  hberty  for  the  management  either  of  the  work  or  fire. 

The  forge  represented  is  sufficiently 
powerful  for  a  moderate  share  of  tliose 
works  which  require  the  use  of  the  sledge- 
luunmer. 

The  ordinary  fuel  for  the  smith's  forge 
is  coal,  and  the  kinds  to  be  preferred  are 
such  as  are  dense  and  free  trom  metallic 
matters,  as  these  are  generally  accom- 
panied with  sulphur,  which  is  highly 
detrimental. 

In  forging,  the  iron  or  steel  is  in 
almost  every  case  heated  to  a  greater 
or  less  degree,  to  make  it  softer  and 
more  malleable  by  lessening  its  cohe- 
sion; the  softening  goes  on  increasing 
with  the  accession  of  temperature,  untu 
it  arrivea  at  a  point  beyond  that  which 
can  be  usefully  employed,  or  at  which 
the  material,  whether  iron  or  steel,  falls 
in  pieces  under  the  blows  of  the  ham- 
mer, but  which  degree  is  very  different 
with  various  mat^ials,  and  even  with 
varieties  bearing  the  same  name. 

Pure  iron  will  bear  almost  unlimited 
degree  of  heat ;  the  hot-short  iron  bears 
much  less,  and  is  in  fact  very  brittle 
when  heated ;  other  kinds  are  interme- 
diate. Of  steel,  the  shear-steel  will  gen- 
erally bear  the  highest  temperature,  the 
Uisterci-vleel  the  next»  and  the  cast- 
steel  the  least  of  all;  but  all  these 
kinds,  especially  cast-steel,  differ  very 
much  according  to  the  processes  of  man- 
ufiicture,  as  some  cast-steel  may  be 
readily  welded,  but  it  is  then  somewhat 
less  certain  to  harden  perfectly. 

The  smith  commonly  speaks  of  five 
flegrees  of  temperature,  namely : 

The  black-red  heat,  just  visible  by  daylight; 

The  low-red  heat ; 

The  bri^t-red  heat,  when  the  black  scales  may  be  seen ; 

The  white  heat,  when  the  scales  are  scarcely  visible ; 

The  weldii^  heat,  when  the  iron  begins  to  bum  with  vivid  sparks. 

Steel  requires  oo  the  whole  very  much  more  precaution  as  to  the  degree  of  heat  than  iron ;  the 
temperatnre  of  cast-steel  should  not  ^nerally  exceed  a  bright-red  heat,  that  of  blistered  and  shear-steel 
that  of  a  moderate  white  heat  Although  steel  caimot  in  consequence  be  so  far  softened  in  the  fire  as 
iron,  and  is  therefore  always  more  dense  and  harder  to  forge,  still  from  its  superior  cohesion  it  bears  a 
modi  greater  amount  of  hiard  work  under  the  hammer,  when  it  is  not  over-heated  or  burned ;  but  the 
smallest  available  temperature  should  be  always  employed  with  this  material,  as  in  fact  with  all  others. 

The  cracks  and  deftscts  in  iron  are  generally  very  plainly  shown  by  a  difference  in  color  at  the  parts 
when  they  are  heated  to  a  dull  red ;  tliis  method  of  trial  is  often  mid  recourse  to  in  examining  the 
sooDdness  both  of  new  and  old  forgings. 

When  a  piece  of  forged  work  is  required  to  be  particularly  sound,  it  is  a  common  practice  to  subject 
every  part  of  ihe  material  in  succession  to  a  welding  heat,  and  to  work  it  well  under  the  hammer,  as  a 
repetition  of  the  process  of  manufacture  to  ensure  the  perfection  of  the  u-on :  this  b  technically  called, 
taicinff  a  heat  over  it ;  in  faet^  a  heat  is  generally  understood  to  imply  the  welding  heat  For  a  two- 
indi  shaft  of  the  soundest  quality,  two  and  a  half  mch  iron  would  be  selected,  to  allow  for  the  reduc- 
tion in  the  fire  and  the  lathe ;  some  also  twist  the  iron  before  the  hammering  to  prevent  it  from  be- 
foming  *^  tpUly!* 

The  use  of  sand  sprinkled  upon  the  iron  is  to  preserve  it  from  absolute  contact  with  the  air,  whidi 
would  cause  it  to  waste  away  trom.  the  oxidation  of  its  Burfeu^  and  fall  off  in  scales  around  the  anviL 
If  the  sand  is  thrown  on  when  the  metal  is  only  at  the  full  red  heat,  it  fi&Us  off  witbout  adhering ;  but 
when  the  white  heat  is  approached,  the  sand  begins  to  adhere  to  the  iron ;  it  next  melts  on  its  surface, 
over  which  it  then  runs  uke  fluid  glass,  and  defends  it  from,  the  air ;  when  this  point  has  been  rather 
cocceeded,  so  that  the  metal  nevertheless  bepns  to  bum  with  vivid  sparks  and  a  hissing  rK>ioe  like 
fireworks,  the  welding  temperature  is  nrrivedat  and  which  should  not  be  exceeded.    The  sparks  ar<» 
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however,  considered  a  sign  of  a  dirty  fire  or  bad  iron,  as  the  purer  the  iron  the  less  it  is  subject  tc 
waste  or  oxidation  in  the  course  of  work. 

In  welding  two  pieces  of  iron  together,  care  most  be  taken  that  both  arrive  at  the  welding  heat  at 
the  same  moment ;  it  may  be  necessary  to  keep  one  of  the  pieces  a  little  on  ooe  side  of  the  most 
mtense  part  of  the  fire,  (which  is  just  opposite  the  blast,)  should  the  one  be  in  advance  of  the  other. 
In  all  cases  a  certain  amount  of  time  is  essential ;  otherwise,  if  the  fire  be  unnecessarily  urged,  ths 
outer  case  of  the  iron  may  be  at  the  point  of  ignition  before  the  centre  has  exceeded  the  rid  beat 
In  welding  iron  to  steel,  the  latter  must  be  heated  in  a  considerably  less  degree  than  the  iron,  the 
welding  heat  of  steel  bemg  lower  from  its  greater  fnsibilitjr ;  but  the  process  df  welding  will  be  sej» 
rately  considered  under  a  few  of  its  most  general  applications,  when  the  ordinary  practice  of  iorgmg 
has  been  discussed,  and  to  which  we  will  now  proceed. 

The  general  practice  of  foiling  works  from  the  bar  of  iron  or  steel,  are  for  the  most  part  included 
in  the  three  following  modes ;  the  first  two  occur  in  almost  every  case,  and  frequently  all  three  Uv 
gether;  namely, 

By  drawinff-iiowny  or  reduction :  • 

Byjumninff  or  upsetUna,  otherwise  thickening  and  shortening: 

By  bwlding-upy  or  welding. 

To  meet  the  variety  of  cases  which  occur,  the  smith  has  hammers  in  which  the  panes  are  made  in 
different  ways,  either  at  right  angles  to  the  liandle,  parallel  with  the  same,  or  oblique. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  same  results  with  more  precision  and  effect,  tools  of  the  same  characters,  but 
which  are  struck  with  the  sledgehammer,  are  also  commonly  used :  those  with  flat  faces  are  made 
like  hammers,  and  usually  with  similar  handles,  except  that  for  the  convenience  of  reversing  them  they 
are  not  wedged  in ;  these  are  called  det-hammera  ;  others  which  have  very  broad  faces,  are  caX\edfiat- 
tera;  and  the  top  tools  with  narrow  round  edges  like  the  pane  of  the  hammer,  are  called  tojhfuUiera  ; 
they  all  have  the  ordinary  hazel-rods. 

When  the  sides  of  the  object  are  rej^mred  to  be  parallel,  and  it  is  to  be  reduced  both  in  width  and 
thickness,  the  flat  face  of  the  hammer  is  made  to  fall  parallel  with  the  anvil,  as  represented  in  Fig. 
1767 ;  or  obli<uie  for  producing  taper  pieces,  as  in  Fig.  176S ;  and  action  and  reactkin  beinff  equal,  the 
lower  face  of  tne  work  receives  the  same  absolute  blow  from  the  anvil  as  that  applied  above  by  the 
hammer  itself;  it  is  not  requisite,  therefore,  (for  works  of  moderate  dimensions,)  to  present  every  one 
of  the  four  sides  to  the  hammer,  but  any  two,  at  right  angles  to  each  other. 

The  smith  must  acquire  the  habit  of  feeling  when  the  bar  lies  perfectly  flat  upon  the  anvil,  by  hold- 
ing it  slenderly,'  leaving  it  almost  to  rotate  in  his  grasp,  or  in  fact  to  place  itself.  Next  he  must  cause 
the  hammer  to  &11  flat  upon  the  work. 

It  would  be  desirable  practice  to  hammer  a  bar  of  cold  iron,  or  still  better,  one  of  steel,  as  there 
would  be  more  leisure  for  observations ;  the  indentations  of  the  hammer  could  be  easUjr  noticed ;  and  ii 
the  work,  especially  steel,  were  held  too  tightly,  or  without  resting  fairly  on  the  anvil,  it  would  indicate 
the  error  by  additional  noise  and  by  jarring  the  wrist;  whereas,  when  hot,  the  false  blows  or  positions 
would  cause  the  work  to  get  out  of  shape,  without  such  monitorial  indications. 


As  to  the  best  form  of  the  hammer,  there  is  much  of  habit  and  something  of  fancy.  The  ordinary 
hand-hammer  is  represented  in  Fig&  1767  and  1768;  but  cutlers,  and  most  tool  makers,  prefer  thie 
hammer  without  a  pane,  or  narrow  edge,  and  with  the  handle  ^uite  at  the  top,  the  two  formmg  almost 
a  right  angle,  or  from  that  to  about  eighty  degrees ;  and  sometimes  the  head  is  bent  like  a  p(Mlioo  of  a 
circle.  Similar  but  much  heavier  hand-hammers,  occasionally  of  the  weight  of  12  or  14  pounds, 
are  used  by  the  spade-makers  for  planishing ;  but  the  work  being  thin  and  cold,  the  hammer  rises 
almost  exdusively  by  the  reaction,  and  reamres  little  more  than  guidance.  Again,  the  farriers  prefer 
for  some  parts  of  their  work,  a  hammer  the  head  of  which  is  almost  a  sphere ;  it  has  two  flat  faces, 
one  rounded  face  for  the  inside  of  the  shoe,  and  one  very  stunted  pane  at  right  angles  to  the  liandle, 
used  for  drawing  down  the  clip  in  front  of  the  horse-shoe ;  in  fact,  nearly  a  small  volume  might  be 
written  upon  all  the  varieties  of  hammers. 

Suppose  it  required  to  draw  dovm.  six  inches  of  the  end  of  a  square  or  rectangular  bar  of  iron  or 
steel ;  the  smith  will  place  the  bar  across  the  anvil  with  perhaps  four  inches  overhanging,  and  not 
resting  quite  flat,  but  tilted  up  about  a  quarter  or  half  an  inch  at  the  near  side  of  the  nnvi^  as  in  Fig. 
1768,  out  less  in  degree,  and  the  hammer  will  be  made  to  fall  as  there  shown,  except  that  it  will  be  at 
a  very  small  angle  with  the  anvil 

In  smoothing  off  the  work,  the  position  of  Fig.  1767  is  assumed;  the  work  is  laid  flat  upon  the 
anvil,  and  the  hammer  is  made  to  fall  as  nearly  as  possible  horizontally ;  a  series  of  blows  are  given 
all  along  the  work  between  every  quarter  turn,  tne  hammer  being  directed  upon  one  spot,  and  the  work 
drawn  gradually  beneath  it 

In  drawing  down  the  tang  or  taper-point  of  a  tool,  the  extreme  end  of  the  iron  or  steel  is  placed 
a  little  beyond  the  edge  of  the  anvil,  as  in  Fig.  1768,  by  which  means  the  risk  of  indenting  the  anvil 
A  entirely  removed,  and  the  small  hregular  piece  in  excess  beyond  the  taper  is  not  cut  (M  until  the 
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tang  is  completed.  Fig.  1769  shows  the  (XMitioD  of  the  chisel  in  cutting  off  the  finished  object  from 
the  bar  of  which  it  formed  a  part;  that  is,  the  work  is  placed  between  the  edge  of  the  anvil  and 
that  of  the  chisel  immediately  above  the  same ;  the  two  resemble  in  effect  a  pair  of  shears. 

When  it  is  required  to  make  a  tet-off,  it  is  done  by  placing  the  intended  shoulder  at  the  edge  of  the 
anvil :  the  blows  of  the  hammer  will  be  effective  only  where  opposed  to  the  anvil,  but  the  remainder 
of  the  bar  will  retain  its  full  size  and  sink  down,  as  represented  m  Fig.  1770.    Should  it  be  necossan' 


1773. 


to  make  a  shoulder  on  both  sides,  a  flat-ended  set-liammer,  struck  by  the  sledge,  is  used  for  tettina 
down  the  upper  shoulder,  as  in  Fig.  1771,  as  the  direct  blows  of  the  hammer  could  not  be  g^ven  with 
80  much  precision.  In  each  of  these  cases  some  precaution  must  be  observed,  as  otherwise  the  tools, 
although  so  much  more  blunt  than  the  chisel,  Fig.  1769,  will  resemble  it  in  effect,  and  cripple  or 
weaken  the  work  in  the  comer ;  on  this  account  the  smith's  tools  are  rarely  quite  sharp  at  the  angles : 
this  mischief  is  almost  removed  when  the  round  fullers,  Fig.  1772,  are  used  for  reducing  the  principal 
bulk,  and  the  8hari>er  tools  are  only  employed  for  trimming  the  angles  with  moderate  blows. 

When  the  iron  is  to  be  set  down,  and  also 
6}Mread  laterally,  as  in  Fig.  1773,  it  is  first  nicked 
with  a  round  fuller  as  upon  the  dotted  line  at  a, 
and  the  piece  at  the  end  is  spread  by  the  same 
tool,  upon  the  short  lines  of  the  object,  or  paral-  K 
lei  with  the  length  of  the  bar :  the  first  notch  I 
greatly  assists  in  keeping  a  good  shoulder  at  the 
bottom  of  tlie  part  set  down,  and  the  lines  are 
supposed  to  represent  the  rough  indentations  of  the  round  fuller  before  the  work  is  trimmed  up. 

liiere  is  often  considerable  choice  of  method  in  forging,  and  the  skilful  workman  selects  that  method 
of  proceeding  which  will  produce  the  result  with  the  least  portion  of  manual  labor. 

Figs.  1775, 1776,  and  1777,  explain  these  processes  of  making  an  ordinary  screw-bolt;  the  latter  is 
a  single  tool,  but  the  heading-toot  Fig.  1778,  with  several  holes,  is  also  used. 

In  upsetting  the  end  of  the  work,  if  more  conrenient^  it  may  be  held  horizontally  across  tlie  anvil, 
and  struck  on  the  heated  extremity  with  the  hand-hammer ;  or  it  can  be  jumped  forcibly  upon  the 
anvil,  when  its  own  weight  will  supply  the  required  momentum.  If  too  considerable  a  portion  of  the 
work  is  heated,  it  will  either  bend,  or  it  will  swell 
generally ;  and  therefore  to  limit  the  enlargement 
to  the  reauired  spot,  should  the  heat  be  too  long, 
the  neighboring  part  is  partially  cooled  by  immer- 
sing it  m  the'water-trough,  as  near  to  the  heat  as 
admissible. 

A  bolt  may  be  made  by  building  up  or  weld- 
ing : — An  eye  is  first  made  at  the  end  of  a  small 
red  of  square  or  fiat  iron ;  by  bending  it  round  the 
beak-iron,  as  in  Fig.  1779,  it  is  placed  around  the 
rod  of  round  iron,  and  the  curled  end  is  cut  off  with 
the  chisel,  as  in  Fig.  1780,  enough  iron  being  left  in 
the  rinflf,  which  is  afterwards  welded  to  the  rod  to 
form  toe  head  of  the  bolt,  by  a  few  quick  light 
blows  given  at  the  proper  heat ;  the  bolt  is  then 
completed  by  any  of  the  tools  already  described 
JhaX  may  be  preferred.  A  swage  at  the  angle  of 
sixty  degrees.  Fig.  1781,  will  be  found  very  conve- 
nient in  forming  hexagonal  heads,  as  the  horizontal 
blow  of  the  hammer  completes  the  equilateral  tri- 
angle, and  two  positions  operate  on  every  side  of  the  hexagon;  Fig.  1781  is  essential  likewise  in 
forging  triangular  files  and  rods. 

For  the  parts  of  mechanism  m  which  a  considerable  length  of  two  different  sections  or  ma^tudes 
of  iron  are  required,  the  method  by  drawing  down  from  Uie  large  size  would  be  too  expensive ;  the 
method  by  upsetting  would  be  impracticable;  and  therefore  a  more  judicious  use  is  made  of  the  iron 
store,  and  the  object  is  made  in  two  parts,  of  bars  of  the  exact  sections  respectively.  The  laiiger  bar 
ia  reduced  to  the  size  of  the  smaller,  generally  upon  the  beak-iron  with  top  fullers,  and  with  a  gradual 
transition  or  taper  extending  some  few  inches,  as  represented  in  Fig.  1782 ;  the  two  pieces  are  tcarfea 
or  prepared  for  welding. 

Fig.  1782  is  also  intended  to  explain  two  other  proceedings  very  commonly  required  in  forging. 
Bars  are  bent  down  at  right  angles  as  for  the  short  end  or  corking  of  the  mece.  Fig.  1782,  by  laying 
the  work  on  the  anvil,  and  holding  it  down  with  the  sledge-hammer,  as  in  fig.  1788 ;  the  end  is  then 
oent  with  the  hand-hammer,  and  trimmed  square  over  the  edge  of  the  anvil;  or  when  more  precisioi 
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10  wanted,  the  work  is  screwed  £i8t  in  the  tail-yice,  which  is  one  of  the  tools  of  every  smith's  shc^ 
and  it  is  bent  over  the  jaws  of  the  vice.  When  the  external  angle,  as  well  as  the  internal,  is  required 
to  be  sharp  and  square,  the  work  is  reduced  with  the  fuller  from  a  larger  bar  to  the  form  of  Fig.  1784, 
to  compei»ate  for  the  great  extension  in  length  that  occurs  at  the  outer  part,  or  heel  of  the  bend,  ol 
which  the  inner  angle  forms  as  it  were  the  centre. 

The  holes  in  Fig.  1782  for  the  crossboHs  are  made  with  a  rod-punch,  which  is  driven  a  little  mors 
than  half  way  through  from  the  one  side  whilst  the  work  lies  upon  the  anvil,  so  that  when  turned 
over,  the  cooUng  effect  of  the  punch  may  serve  to  show  the  place  where  the  tool  must  be  again  ap- 
plied for  the  completion  of  the  hole  ;  the  little  bit  or  burr  \b  tnen  driven  out^  eiliier  through  the  squar* 
bole  in  the  anvil  that  is  intended  for  the  bottom  tools,  or  else  upon  the  holster,  Fig.  1785,  a  tool  laced 
with  steel,  and  having  an  aperture  of  the  samo  form  and  dimensions  as  the  face  of  the  punch. 
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Fi^.  1788  shows  the  ordinary  mode  of  making  the  square  nuts  for  bolt&  A  flat  bar  is  first  nickixi  oq 
the  sides  with  the  chisel,  then  punched,  and  the  rough  nuts,  if  small,  are  separated  and  strung  upon  the 
end  of  the  poker,  (a  slight  round  rod  bent  up  at  the  end,)  for  the  convenience  of  managing  mem  in  the 
fire,  from  which  they  are  removed  one  at  a  time  when  hot,  and  finished  on  the  triblet,  Fig.  1 789,  which 
serves  both  as  a  handle,  and  also  as  the  means  of  perfecting  the  holes. 

For  making  hexagon  nuts,  the  flat  bar  is  nicked  on  both  edges  with  a  narrow  round  fuller ;  this  gives 
a  nearer  approach  to  the  hexagon:  the  nuts  are  then  flattened  on  the  face,  punched,  and  dressed  on 
the  triblet  within  the  angular  swage,  Fig.  1781,  before  adverted  to.  Thick  circular  collars  are  made 
precisely  in  the  same  way,  with  the  exception  that  they  are  finished  externally  with  the  hanmier,  or 
between  top  and  bottom  rounding  tools  of  corresponding  diameter. 

It  is  usual  in  punching  holes  through  thick  pieces,  to  throw  a  little  coal-dust  into  the  hole  when  it  is 
|mrtly  made,  to  prevent  the  punch  sticking  in  so  fast  as  it  otherwise  would :  the  punch  generally  getn 
red-hot  in  the  process,  and  requires  to  be  immediately  cooled  on  removal  from  the  nole. 

In  making  a  socket,  or  a  very  deep  hole  in  the  one  end  of  a  bar,  some  difficulty  is  experienced  in 
getting  the  hole  in  the  axis  of  the  bar,  and  in  avoiding  to  burst  open  the  iron;  such  holes  are  produced 
JifferenUy,  by  sinking  tiie  hole  as  a  groove  in  the  centre  of  a  flat  bar  by  means  of  a  fuller ;  the  piece 
is  cut  nearly  through  from  the  opposite  side,  folded  together  lengthways,  and  welded.  The  hole  thus 
formed  will  only  require  to  be  pmected  by  the  introduction  of  an  appropriate  punch,  and  to  be  worked 
on  the  outside,  with  those  tools  required  for  dressing  off  its  exterior  surmce,  whilst  the  punch  remains 
in  the  hole  to  prevent  its  sides  from  being  squeezed  in :  this  method  is  very  good. 

For  punchuig  square  holes,  square  punches  and  bolsters  are  used,  and  Fig.  1786,  the  split  bolster,  is 
employed  for  cuttmg  out  lung  rectangular  holes  or  mortises,  which  are  often  done  at  two  or  more  cots 
witn  an  eblong  punch. 

When  a  thick  lump  is  wanted  at  the  end  of  a  bar,  it  is  often  made  bj  cutting  the  iron  nearly  through 
and  doubling  it  backwards  and  forwards,  as  in  Fig.  1787;  the  whole  is  then  welded  into  a  solid  mass 
as  the  preparatory  step. 


A.  piece  with  three  tails,  such  as  Fig.  1790,  b  made  frcni  a  large  square  bar ;  an  elliptical  hole  Is  fim 
[lunched  through  the  bar,  and  the  remainder  is  split  with  a  chisel,  as  in  Fig.  1791,  the  w(n:k  at  thtt 
time  being  laid  upon  a  soft  iron  cutting  plate  in  order  to  shield  the  chisel  from  bein^  driven  aniost  Uie 
hardened  steel  face  of  the  anvil ;  the  ena  is  afterwards  opened  into  a  f(M'k,  and  moulded  into  wape  over 
the  beak-iron,  as  indicated  by  the  dotted  lines. 

Such  a  piece  as  Fig.  1790,  if  of  large  dimensions,  would  be  made  in  two  separate  parts,  and  welded 
through  the  central  Ime  or  axis. 

Should  it  happen  the  two  arms  are  not  quite  parallel,  an  error  that  could  scarcely  be  corrected  by 
tlie  hammer  alone,  the  work  would  be  fixed  in  the  vice  with  the  two  tails  upwards,  and  the  ooe  or 
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other  of  these  would  be  twisted  to  its  true  position  by  a  hook  wrench  or  9et^  made  like  the  three  sides 
of  a  square,  but  the  one  very  lon^  to  serre  as  a  lever ;  it  is  applied  exactly  in  the  manner  of  a  key, 
spanner,  or  screw-wrench,  in  tummg  round  a  bolt  or  screw. 

Some  bent  objects,  such  as  cranks  and  straps,  are  made  from  bar-iron,  bent  over  specific  moulds, 
which  are  sometimes  made  in  pairs  like  dies,  and  pressed  toother  by  screw  contrivances.  When  the 
moulds  are  single,  the  work  is  often  retained  in  contact  with  the  same,  at  some  appropriate  part,  by 
means  of  straps  and  wedges ;  whilst  the  work  is  bent  to  the  form  of  the  mould  by  top  tods  of  suitable 
kinds. 

Objects  of  more  nearly  rectilinear  form  are  cut  out  of  large  plates  and  bars  of  iron  with  chisels ;  for 
example,  the  cranks  of  locomotive  engines  are  faggoted  up  of  several  bars  or  uses  laid  together,  and 
pared  to  the  shape :  they  are  sometimes  forged  in  two  separate  parts,  and  welded  between  tlie  cranks ; 
at  other  times  they  are  forged  out  of  one  parallel  mass,  and  afterwards  twisted  with  a  hook-wrench,  in 
the  neck  between  the  cranks,  to  place  the  latter  at  ri^ht  angles.  The  notches  are  sometimes  cut  out 
on  the  anvil  whilst  the  work  is  red-hot ;  or  otherwise  by  machinery  when  in  the  cold  state. 

A  very  different  method  of  making  rectangular  cranks  and  similar  works  is  also  recommended,  by 
bending  one  or  more  straight  bars  of  iron  to  the  form ;  the  angles,  which  are  at  first  rounded,  are  per 
fected  by  welding  on  outer  caps.  In  this  case  the  fibre  runs  round  the  figure,  whereas  when  the  gap  is 
cut  out,  a  large  proportion  of  the  fibres  are  cut  into  short  lengths,  and  therefore  a  greater  bulk  must  be 
allowed  for  equal  strength :  this  method  is  however  seldom  used. 

All  kinds  of  levers,  arms,  brackets,  and  frames,  are  made  after  these  several  methods,  partly  by 
bending  and  welding,  and  partly  by  cutting  and  punching  out ;  and  few  branches  of  industry  present  a 
greater  variety  in  the  choice  of  methods,  and  which  call  the  judgment  of  the  smith  continually  into  re- 
quisition. 

Tliere  are  several  ways  of  accomplishing  the  operation  of  welding,  and  which  bear  some  little  analogy 
to  the  joints  employed  m  carpentry ;  more  particularly  that  called  scarfing,  used  in  the  construction  of 
long  beams  and  girders  by  joining  two  shorter  pieces  together  endways,  with  sloping  joints,  which  in 
carpentry  are  interlaced  or  mortised  together  in  various  ways,  and  then  secured  by  iron  straps  or  bolt& 
In  smith  s  work  likewise,  the  joinings  are  called  scarfs,  but  fit)m  the  adhesive  nature  of  the  iron  when 
at  a  suitable  temperature,  the  accessories  called  for  in  carpentry,  such  as  glue,  bolts,  straps^  and  pins, 
are  no  longer  wanted. 

The  scarfs  required  for  the  shut,  are  made  by  first  upsetting  or  thickening  the  iron  by  blows  upon  its 
extremity,  to  prepare  it  for  the  loss  it  will  sustain  firom  scaling  ofi^  both  in  the  fire  and  upon  the  anvil, 
and  also  in  the  subsequent  workmg  upon  the  joint  It  is  next  rudely  tapered  off  to  the  form  of  a  flight 
of  steps,  as  shown  in  Figs.  1792  and  1*798,  and  the  sides  are  slightly  bevelled  or  pointed,  as  in  fw 
1793,  the  proportion  being  somewhat  exceeded  to  render  the  forms  more  apparent 
1792. 1796. 


The  two  extremities  are  next  heated  to  the  point  of  ignition ;  and  when  this  is  approached,  a  little 
eand  is  strewed  upon  each  part,  which  fuses  and  spreads  something  like  a  vaniisn,  and  partially 
defends  them  from  the  air ;  the  heat  is  proper  when,  notwithstanding  the  sand,  the  iron  begins  to  burn 
away  wiA  vivid  sparks.  The  two  men  then  take  each  one  piece,  strike  them  forcibly  across  the  anvil  to 
remove  any  loose  cinders,  place  them  in  their  true  positions,  exactly  as  in  Fig.  1792,  and  two  or  three 
blows  of  the  small  hammer  of  the  principal  or  fireman  stick  them  together ;  the  assistant  then  quickly 
joins  in  with  the  sledge-hammer,  and  the  smoothing  off  and  completion  of  the  work  are  soon  accom- 
plished. 

It  is  of  course  necessary  to  perform  the  work  with  rapidity,  and  literally  "  to  strike  whilst  the  iron  is 
hot ;"  the  smith  afterwards  jumps  the  end  of  the  rod  ujjon  the  anvil,  or  strikes  it  endways  witli  the 
hanuner;  this  proves  the  soundness  of  the  joint,  but  it  is  mostly  done  to  enlarge  the  part,  sliould  it 
during  the  process  have  become  accidentally  reduced  below  the  general  size.  The  sand  ap|)ears  to  be 
quite  essential  to  the  process  of  welding,  as  although  the  heat  mi^ht  be  arrived  at  without  its  agency, 
Ac  surfiEices  of  the  metal  would  become  foul  and  covered  with  oxide  when  unprotected  from  the  air ;  at 
aU  events  common  experience  shows  that  it  is  always  required.  The  scarf  joint  shown  in  Figs.  1792 
and  1793,  is  commonly  used  for  all  straight  bars,  whether  flat,  square,  or  round,  when  of  medium  size. 

In  very  heavy  works  the  welding  is  principally  accomplished  within  the  fire:  the  two  parts  are  pre- 
viously prepared  either  to  the  form  of  the  tonfftte  or  split  joint  Fig.  1794,  or  to  that  of  the  butt  joint, 
Fig.  1795,  and  placed  in  thcb*  relative  positions  in  a  large  hollow  nre.  When  the  two  parts  are  at  tlie 
proper  heat  they  are  jumped  together  endways,  which  is  greatly  facilitated  by  their  suspensiori  from 
the  crane,  and  they  are  afterwards  struck  on  the  ends  with  sledge-hammers,  a  heavy  mass  being  in 
some  cases  held  against  the  opposite  extremity  to  sustain  the  blows ;  the  heat  is  kept  up,  and  the  work 
is  ultimately  withdrawn  ^om  tne  fire,  and  finished  upon  the  anvil. 
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The  butt  joint,  Fig.  1*794,  is  materially  strengthcDed,  when,  as  it  is  usually  the  case  for  the  paddk 
shafts  of  steam- vessels  and  similar  works,  the  joint  whilst  still  large  is  notched  in  on  three  or  four  sidc^ 
and  pieces  called  atick-in  pieces,  dowels^  or  cfiarlins,  one  of  which  is  represented  by  the  dotted  lines,  are 
prepared  at  another  fire,  and  laid  m  the  notches ;  the  whole,  when  raised  to  the  welding  heat,  is  weU 
trorked  together  and  reduced  to  the  intended  size ;  this  mingles  all  the  parts  in  a  very  substantial  man- 
ner. For  the  majority  of  works,  however,  the  scarf  joint,  Fi^.  1792,  is  used,  but  the  stick-in  pieces  arc 
also  occasionally  employed,  especially  when  any  accidental  deficiency  of  iron  is  to  be  feared. 

When  two  bars  are  required  to  form  a  T  joint,  the  transverse  piece  is  thinned  down  as  at  a,  in  Fig. 
1796 ;  for  an  angle  or  comer  the  form  of  b  may  be  adopted ;  but  c,  in  which  each  part  is  cut  off  ob- 
liquely, is  to  be  preferred-  The  pieces  a,  6,  c,  are  represented  upside  down,  in  order  that  the  ridges  set 
down  on  their  lower  surfaces  may  be  seen.  In  most  cases  when  two  separate  bars  are  to  be  joioed, 
wliatever  the  nature  of  the  joint>  the  metal  should  be  first  upset,  and  then  set  down  in  ridges  on  the 
edge  of  the  anvil,  or  with  a  set-hammer,  as  the  plain  chamfered  or  sloping  surfaces  are  apt  to  slid? 
asunder  when  struck  with  the  hammer,  and  prevent  the  union.  When  a  T  joint  is  made  of  square  (« 
thick  iron,  the  one  piece  is  upset,  and  moulded  with  the  fuller  much  in  the  form  of  the  letter ;  it  is  then 
welded  against  the  flat  side  of  the  bar :  such  works  are  sometimes  welded  with  dowel  or  tenon  joints^ 
but  all  the  varieties  of  method  cannot  be  noticed. 

Fig.  1787  may  be  taken  as  an  example,  in  which  the  parts  have  no  disposition  to  separate ;  in  this  and 
simibir  cases  the  smith  often  leaves  the  parts  slightly  open,  in  order  that  the  very  last  process  before 
welding  may  be  the  striking  the  whole  eageways  upon  the  anvil,  to  drive  out  any  loose  scales,  cindei^ 
or  sand,  situated  between  the  joints. 

In  works  that  have  accidentally  broken  in  the  welded  part,  the  fracture  will  be  frequently  seen  to 
have  arisen  from  some  dirty  matter  having  been  allowed  to  remain  between  them,  on  which  account) 
thuts  or  welded  joints  extending  over  a  large  surface  are  often  less  secure  than  those  of  smaller  area, 
from  the  greater  risk  of  their  bea)ming  fouL  In  fact,  throwing  a  little  small  coal  between  the  contiffuous 
surfaces  of  work  not  intended  to  be  united,  is  a  common  and  sometimes  a  highly  essential  precauUoa  to 
prevent  them  from  becoming  welded. 

The  conical  sockets  of  socket  chisels,  garden  spuds,  and  a  variety  of  agricultural  implements,  are 
formed  out  of  a  bar  of  flat  iron,  which  is  spread  out  sideways  or  to  an  angle,  with  the  pane  of  ihd 
hammer,  and  then  bent  within  a  semicu-cular  bottom  tool  also,  by  the  pane  of  the  hammer,  to  the  form 
of  Fig.  1797 ;  after  which  the  sockets  are  still  more  curled  up  by  blows  on  the  edges  and  are  per- 
fected upon  a  taper-pointed  mandrel,  so  that  the  two  edges  slightly  overlap  at  the  mouth  of  Uie  socket, 
and  meet  pretty  uniformly  elsewhere,  as  in  Fig.  1798 ;  and  lastly,  about  an  inch  or  more  at  the  end  is 
Wtjldcd.  Sometimes  the  welding  is  continued  throughout  the  length,  but  more  commonly  only  a  small 
portion  of  the  extremity  b  thus  joined,  and  Uie  remamder  of  the  edges  are  drawn  together  with  the 
|tfuic  of  the  hammer. 


1797. 


In  making  wrought-iron  hinges,  two  short  slits  are  cut  lengthways  and  nearlv  through  the  bar,  to- 
wards its  extremity ;  the  iron  is  tlien  folded  round  a  mandrel,  set  down  close  in  the  comer,  and  the  two 
cjnds  are  welded  together.  To  complete  the  hinge,  it  only  remains  to  cut  away  transversely,  either  the 
central  piece  or  the  two  external  pieces  to  form  the  knuckles,  and  the  addition  of  the  pin  or  pivot  fin- 
ishes the  work. 

Musket-barrels,  when  made  entirely  by  hand,  were  forged  in  the  form  of  long  strips  about  a  yard 
long  and  four  inches  wide,  but  taper  both  in  length  and  width,  which  were  bent  round  a  cylindrical 
mandrel  until  their  edges  slightly  overlapped ;  they  were  then  welded  at  three  or  four  heats,  by  intro- 
ducing the  mandrel  within  them  instantly  on  their  removal  from  the  fire  at  the  proper  heat,  in  order  to 
prevent  tlie  sides  of  the  tube  from  being  pressed  together  by  the  blows  of  the  hammer. 

They  have  been  subsequently,  and  are  now  almost  universally  welded  by  machinery  at  one  heat,  and 
whilst  of  the  length  of  only  one  foot,  as  on  removal  from  tlie  fire  the  mandrel  is  quickly  introduced, 
and  the  two  are  passed  through  a  pair  of  grooved  rollers :  they  are  afterwards  extended  to  the  fuU 
leiigtli  by  similar  means,  but  at  a  lower  temperature,  so  tliat  the  iron  is  not  so  much  injured  as  when 
thrice  heated  to  the  welding  point 

The  twisted  barrels  are  made  out  of  long  ribands  of  iron  wound  spirally  around  a  mandrel,  and 
welded  on  their  edges  by  jumping  them  upon  the  ground,  or  rather  on  an  anvil  embedded  therein. 
The  plain  stub  bairels  are  made  in  this  manner,  from  iron  manufactured  from  a  bundle  of  stub-nails, 
welded  together  and  drawn  out  into  ribands  to  ensure  the  possession  of  a  material  most  thoroughly  and 
intimately  worked.  The  Damascus  barrels  are  made  from  a  mixture  of  stub-nails  and  clippings  of  steel 
in  given  proportions,  puddled  together,  made  into  a  bloom,  and  subsequently  passed  tliroogh  all  the 
stages  of  the  manufacture  of  iron  already  explained,  to  obtain  an  iron  tliat  shall  be  of  uneqimd  quality 
and  hardness,  and  therefore  display  different  colors  and  markings  when  oxidized  or  browned. 

Other  twisted  barrels  are  made  in  the  like  manner,  except  that  the  bars  to  form  the  ribands  are 
twisted  whilst  red-hot  like  ropes,  some  to  the  right,  others  to  the  left,  and  which  are  sometimes  again 
iarainated  together  for  greater  diversity ;  they  are  subsequently  again  drawn  into  the  ribands  and  wound 
upon  the  mandrel,  and  frequently  two  or  three  differenUy  prepared  pieces  are  placed  side  by  side  to 
form  the  complex  and  ornamental  figures  for  the  barrels  of  fowhng-pieces,  described  as  **  ttub-iwisi,  mre 
twist,  Damascus  tvnst"  Ac,  which  processes  are  minutely  expUiined  and  figured  by  Greener,  "oo 
Gunnery." 

Ail  these  matters  lu-e  also  explained  in  Wilkinsou's  "  Engines  of  War,"  which  likewise  treats  of  one 
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method  amoDgst  others  of  the  formation  of  the  Damascus  g^-barrels,  by  arranging  twenty-five  this 
bars  of  iron  and  mild  steel  in  alternate  layers,  welding  the  whole  togeUier,  drawmg  it  down  small, 
twisting  it  like  a  rope,  and  again  welding  three  such  ropes,  for  the  formation  of  the  riband,  which  is  then 
spirally  twisted  to  form  a  barrel,  that  exhibits,  when  finished  and  acted  upon  by  adds,  a  diversified 
laminated  structure,  resembling  when  properly  managed  an  ostrich  feather. 

To  turn  from  these  engines  of  destruction  to  a  modification  of  one  of  them  to  a  happier  purpose 
When  the  illumination  by  gas  was  first  introduced  in  the  large  way,  by  Aaron  Manby,  Esq.,  then  of  the 
Horsley  Iron  Works,  the  om  musket-barrels,  laid  by  in  quiet  retirement  firom  the  ratigues  of  the  lost 
war,  were  employed  for  the  conveyance  of  gas ;  and  by  a  curious  coincidence,  various  iron  foundries 
desisted  in  a  great  measure  from  the  manufacture  of  iron  ordnance,  and  took  up  the  peaceful  emploj^- 
ment  of  casting  pipes  for  gas  and  water. 

The  breech  ends  of  the  musket-barrels  were  broached  and  tapped,  and  the  muzzles  were  screwed 
externally,  to  connect  the  two  without  detached  sockets.  From  the  rapid  increase  df  gas  illumination, 
the  old  gun-barrels  soon  became  scarce,  and  new  tubes  with  detached  sockets,  made  by  the  old  barrel- 
forgers,  were  first  resorted  ta  This  led  to  a  series  of  valuable  contrivances  for  the  manu&cture  of  the 
wrought-iroo  tubes,  commencing  with  Russers  patent,  in  1824,  imder  which  the  tubes  were  first  bent 
np  by  hand-hammers  and  swages,  to  bring  the  ed^  near  together ;  and  they  were  welded  between 
semicircular  swages,  fixed  respectively  in  the  anvil,  and  the  uice  of  a  small  tilt-hammer  worked  by 
machinery,  hj  a  series  of  blows  along  the  tube,  either  with  or  without  a  mandrel.  The  tube  was  com- 
pleted on  bemg  passed  between  rollers  with  half-round  fprooves,  which  forced  it  over  a  conical  or  egg- 
shaped  piece  at  the  end  of  a  long  bar,  to  perfect  the  interior  surface. 

Various  steps  of  improvement  have  been  since  made ;  for  instance,  the  skelps  were  bent  at  two 
squeezes,  first  to  the  semi-cylindrical,  and  then  to  the  tubular  form,  (preparatory  to  welding,)  between 
a  swage-tool  five  feet  long,  worked  bv  machm^.  The  whole  process  was  afterwards  carried  on  by 
refers,  but  abandoned  on  account  of  me  unequal  velocity  at  which  the  greatest  and  least  diameters  of 
the  rollers  travelled. 

In  the  present  method  of  manufiu:tnring  the  patent  welded  tube,  the  end  of  the  skelp  is  bent  to  the 
circular  form,  its  entire  length  b  raised  to  the  welding  heat  m  an  appropriate  furnace,  and  as  it  leaves 
the  furnace  aimoet  at  the  pdnt  of  fusion,  it  is  dragged  by  the  chain  of  a  draw-bench,  after  the  manner 
of  wire,  through  a  pair  of  tongs  with  two  bell-mouthed  jaws ;  these  are  opened  at  the  moment  of  intro- 
ducing the  end  of  tne  skelp,  which  is  welded  without  the  agency  of  a  mandrel 

By  this  ingenious  arrangement,  wrougfat-iron  tubes  may  be  made  from  the  diameter  of  six  inches 
internally  and  about  one-eighth  to  three-eighths  of  an  inch  thick,  to  as  small  as  one-quarter  inch 
diameter  and  one-tenth  bore ;  and  so  admirably  is  the  joming  effected  in  those  of  the  best  description, 
that  they  will  withstand  the  greatest  pressures  of  gas,  steam,  or  water,  to  which  they  have  been  sub- 
jected, and  they  admit  of  being  bent  both  in  the  heated  and  cold  state  almost  with  impunity.  Some- 
times the  tubes  are  made  one  upon  the  other  when  greater  thickness  is  required ;  but  these  stout  pipes^ 
and  those  larger  than  three  inches,  are  comparatively  but  little  used.* 

Various  articles  with  large  apertures  are  made,  not  by  punching  or  cutting  out  the  holes,  but  by 
folding  the  metal  around  the  bealc-iron,  and  finishing  them  upon  a  triolet  of  the  appropriate  figure ;  thus 
the  complete  smithy  is  generally  furnished  with  a  series  of  cones  turned  in  the  lathe,  for  making  rings, 
the  ends  of  which  are  folded  together  and  welded,  such  as  Fig.  1799.  The  same  rings,  when  made  of 
such  cast-steel  as  does  not  admit  of  being  welded,  are  first  punched  with  a  small  hole,  and  gradually 
thinned  out  by  blows  around  the  margin,  until  they  reach  the  diameter  sought ;  but  this,  like  numerous 
other  works,  requires  considerable  forethought  to  proportion  the  quantity  of  the  material  to  its  ultunai« 
form  and  bulk,  so  that  the  work  may  not  in  the  end  become  either  too  slight  or  too  heavy. 

Chains  may  be  taken  as  another  umiliar  example  of  welding ;  in  these  the  iron  is  cut  off  with  a  plain 
chamfer,  as  from  the  annular  form  of  the  links  their  extremities  cannot  slide  asunder  when  struck ; 
every  succeeding  link  is  bent,  introduced,  and  finally  welded.  In  some  of  these  welded  chains  the 
links  ore  no  more  than  half  an  inch  lone,  and  the  iron  wire  one-eighth  of  an  inch  diameter ;  several 
inches  of  such  chain  are  required  to  weigh  one  pound ;  these  are  made  with  great  dexterity  by  a  man 
and  a  boy  at  a  small  fire.  The  curbed  chains  are  welded  in  the  ordinary  form  and  twisted  afterwards, 
a  few  links  being  made  red-hot  at  a  time  for  the  purpose. 

The  massive  cable-chains  are  made  much  in  the  same  manner,  although  partly  by  aid  of  machinery. 
The  bar  of  iron,  now  one,  one  and  a  half,  or  even  two  mdies  diameter,  is  heated,  and  the  scarf  is  made 
JI8  a  plain  chamfer  by  a  cutting  machine ;  the  link  is  then  formed  by  inserting  the  end  of  the  heated  bar 
within  a  loop  in  the  edge  of  an  oval  disk,  which  may  be  compared  to  a  chuck  fixed  on  the  end  of  a 
lathe  mandrel  The  disk  is  put  in  eeer  with  the  steam-engine ;  it  makes  exactly  one  revolution,  and 
throws  itself  out  of  motion ;  this  bencb  the  heated  extremity  of  the  iron  into  an  oval  fig^e :  afterwards 
it  is  detached  from  the  rod  with  a  chamfered  cut  by  the  cutting  machine,  which  at  one  stroke  makes  the 
second  scarf  of  the  detached  link,  and  the  first  of  that  next  to  be  curled  up. 

The  link  is  now  threaded  to  the  extremity  of  the  chain,  closed  together,  and  transferred  to  the  fire, 
the  loose  end  being  carried  by  a  traverse  crane ;  when  the  link  is  at  the  proper  heat,  it  is  returned  to 
the  anvil,  welded,  and  dressed  off  between  top  and  bottom  tools,  after  whidi  the  cast-iron  transverse  stay 
is  inserted,  and  the  link  having  been  closed  upon  the  stay,  the  routine  is  recommenced.    The  work 

A  piece  of  tube  of  the  BmaUeet  dimensional  and  fourteen  feet  low,  which  has  been  bent  cold  almost  into  the  form  of 
the  Gordion  Icnot,  may  be  seen  at  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers.  The  wrought-iron  tubes  of  hydrostatic  presatni  vhUsk 
measure  about  half  an  inch  internally,  and  one-fourth  to  three-eighths  of  an  inch  thick  in  the  metal,  are  frequently  sut^ected 
to  a  prevure  equal  to  four  Unu  <m  each  square  inch.  Pipes  proved  to  the  same  degrdi  are  also  used  in  Mr.  Perlcins*  patent 
apparatus  for  warming  buildings,  and  in  his  recently  patented  steam-boiler.  The  safety  of  each  of  these  is  entirely  secured 
by  a  fbsible  plug«  which  melts  and  allows  the  water  to  escape  into  the  fire  when  its  temperature  exceeds  any  predeter 
3iloed  degroO)  namely,  from  about  300O  to  600^  F.,  generally  the  former. 
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fiommonly  requires  three  men,  and  the  scarf  is  placed  at  the  side  of  the  oval  link,  and  flatway  through 
the  same.  In  similar  chains  made  by  band  it  is,  perhaps,  more  customary  to  weld  the  link  at  toe 
crown,  or  small  end.* 

The  succeeding  illustration  of  the  practice  of  forging  will  be  that  of  the  formation  of  a  baichet,  Figs. 
1800  and  1801,  which,  like  many  similar  tools,  is  made  by  doubling  the  iron  around  a  mandrel,  to  form 
the  et^e  of  the  tool ;  it  will  also  permit  the  description  of  some  other  general  proceedings,  and  likewise 
tlie  introduction  of  the  steel  for  the  cutting  edge. 


A    »«^    E 


1801. 


1799. 


f 


,CH 


1802.  ,803. 

n 


in  making  the  hatchet,  a  piece  of  flat  iron  is  selected,  of  the  width  of  A  £,  and  twice  the  length  oi 
AD;  it  is  thinned  and  extended  sideways  before  it  is  folded  together,  to  form  the  projections  near  B 
and  F,  by  blows  with  the  pane  of  the  hanmier  or  a  round-edged  fuller,  on  the  lines  A  B  to  £  F,  bat  the 
metal  must  be  preserved  of  the  full  thickness  at  the  part  A  £,  to  form  the  poll  of  ihe  hatchet^  although 
a  piece  of  steel  is  frequently  welded  on  at  that  part  as  a  previous  step.  The  work  is  then  bent  round 
a  mandrel,  Figs.  1802  and  180S,  exactly  of  the  section  of  the  eye  as  seen  in  Fig.  1801,  and  the  woric  v 
welded  across  the  line  B  F ;  the  mandrel  is  again  introduced,  and  the  eye  is  perfected. 

A  slip  of  shear-steel,  equal  in  length  to  D  H,  is  next  inserted  between  the  two  tails  of  the  iron,  as 
yet  of  tneir  original  size,  up  to  the  former  weld,  and  all  three  are  welded  together  between  C  G  D  H : 
the  combined  iron  and  steel  are  now  drawn  out  sideways,  by  blows  of  the  pane  of  the  hammer  on  and 
between  CD  and  Q  H,  to  extend  them  together  to  IJ.  The  tool  is  then  flattened  and  smoothed  with 
the  face  of  the  hammer,  and  the  edges  are  pared  with  straight  or  circular  cliisels  to  the  particular 
pattern,  and  trimmed  with  a  round-faced  hammer,  or  a  top  fuller. 

In  srooothin?  off  the  work,  the  smith  pursues  liis  common  method  of  first  removing  with  a  file  the 
hard  black  scales  that  appear  like  spots  when  the  work  is  removed  from  the  fire ;  bs  then  dips  the 
hammer  in  the  slake  trough,  and  lets  fall  upon  the  anvil  a  few  drops  of  the  water  it  picks  u]),  the  ex- 
plosion of  which,  when  the  red-hot  metal  is  struck  upon  it,  makes  a  smart  report  and  detaches  the 
scales  that  would  be  otherwise  indented  in  the  work.  It  should  be  observed  that  the  mandrel.  Fig. 
1802,  is  purposely  made  very  taper,  and  is  introduced  into  the  hole  from  both  sides,  so  that  the  eve 
may  be  smaller  in  the  middle ;  when,  therefore,  the  handle  of  the  tool  is  carefully  fitted  and  wedged  in, 
the  handle  is,  as  it  were,  dovetailed,  and  the  tool  can  neither  fly  off  nor  slip  down  the  handle ;  the  same 
mode  is  also  adopted  for  the  heads  of  hammers. 

In  spades,  and  many  similar  implements,  the  steel  is  introduced  between  the  two  pieces  of  iron  oi 
which  the  tools  ai-e  made ;  in  others,  as  plane  irons  and  socket  chisels,  it  is  laid  on  the  outside,  and  the 
two  are  afterwards  extended  in  length  or  width  to  the  required  size.  The  ordinary  chisel  for  the  smith's 
shop  is  made  by  inserting  the  steel  in  a  cleft,  as  in  Fig.  1794,  and  so  is  also  the  pane  of  a  hammer ;  but 
the  flat  fctce  of  the  hammer  is  sometimes  stuck  on  whilst  it  continues  at  the  extremity  of  a  flat  bar  of 
steel ;  it  is  then  cut  off,  and  the  welding  is  afterwards  completed.  At  other  times  the  face  of  the 
hammer  is  prepared  like  a  nail,  with  a  small  spike  and  a  very  large  head,  so  as  to  be  driven  into  the 
iron  to  retain  its  position,  until  finally  secured  by  the  operation  of  welding. 

In  putting  a  piece  of  steel  uito  the  end  of  an  iron  rod  to  serve  for  a  centre,  the  bar  is  heated,  fixed 
horizontallv  in  the  vice,  and  punched  lengthways  with  a  sharp  square  punch,  for  the  reception  of  the 
steel,  which  is  drawn  down  like  a  taper  tang  or  thick  nail,  and  driven  m;  the  whole  is  then  retained 
to  the  fire,  and  when  at  the  proper  heat  united  by  welding,  the  blows  being  first  directed  as  for  forming 
a  very  obtuse  cone,  to  prevent  the  piece  of  steel  from  dropping  out 

For  some  few  purposes  the  blistered  steel  is  used  for  weloing,  either  to  itself  or  to  iron.  It  is  true 
the  first  working  unaer  the  hammer  in  a  measure  changes  it  to  the  condition  of  shear-steel,  bat  less 
efficiently  so  than  when  the  ordinary  course  of  manufacture  is  pursued,  as  the  hammering  is  found  to 
improve  steel  in  a  remarkable  and  increasing  degree. 


*  The  tires  of  wrought-lron  wbeels  for  locomotive  engines  and  carriages,  are  In  general  bent  to  the  dide  by  sonievbal 
analogous  means  to  tbote  employed  in  cbain-matcing,  as  are  likewise  the  skelpe  for  the  twisted  barrels  of  guns:  th«  koier 
only  require  a  msmdrei  or  spindle  with  a  winch  handle  at  the  one  exu^mity,  and  a  loop  for  the  end  of  the  skdp,  whi<di  it 
wound  in  contact  with  the  mandrel  by  means  of  a  fixed  bar  placed  near  the  same ;  such  barrels  are  coiled  up  in  throe 
lengths,  which  are  Joined  together  after  the  spirals  are  welded. 

Wheela  tor  railways  display  manv  curious  examples  of  smithing:  thus  some,  except  the  nave,  are  made  entirely  by 
welding ;  others  are  partly  combined  with  rivets ;  in  all,  the  navo  or  boss  is  a  mass  of  cast-iron  usually  poured  arouiul  iha 
ends  or  the  spokes,  with  the  exception  of  Bourne  and  BarUey^s  patent  wheel,  In  which  the  nave,  spokes,  and  perijAery,  are 
made  entirely  of  wrought-iron  and  welded  together. 

The  common  practice  of  weldins  the  tires  of  railway  wheels  Is  now  as  follows:  the  tires  are  cut  off  with  ridges  in  (be 
crnlre,  so  as  in  meeting  to  form  two  angular  notches,  into  which  two  thin  iron  wedges  are  subsequently  wcUed  radiallv; 
iho  four  ports  thus  united  together  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  make  a  very  secure  Joint  without  the  necessity  (br  upKiClnie  tut 
troD,  whiclt  would  disturt  the  form  of  the  tiro. 
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For  the  majority  of  works  in  which  it  is  necessfuy  to  weld  steel  to  iron,  or  steel  to  steel,  the  shear,  or 
<]ouble  shear,  is  exceedingly  suitable ;  it  is  used  for  welding  upon  yarious  cutting  tools,  as  tiie  majority 
of  the  cast-steel  will  not  endure  the  heat  without  crumblug  under  the  hammer.  Shear-steel  is  also 
used  for  various  kinds  of  springs,  and  for  some  cutting  tools  requiring  much  elasticity. 

It  is  more  usual  to  reserve  the  cast-steel  for  those  works  m  iHiieh  the  process  of  welding  is  not 
required,  although  of  late  years  mild  cast-steel,  or  welding  cast-steel,  containing  a  smaller  proportion  of 
carbon  has  been  rather  extensively  used ;  but  in  general  the  harder  the  steel  the  less  easily  will  it 
admit  of  welding,  and  not  unfrequently  it  is  altogeSier  inadmissible. 

The  hard  or  AarsA  varieties  of  cast-steel  are  somewhat  more  manageable  when  fused  borax  is  used  as 
a  defence  instead  of  sand,  either  sprinkled  on  in  powder  or  rubbed  on  in  a  lump ;  and  cast-steel,  other- 
wise intractable,  may  be  sometimes  welded  to  ;ron  by  first  heating  the  iron  pretty  smartly,  then 
placing  the  cold  steel  beside  it  in  the  fire,  and  welding  them  the  moment  the  steel  has  acquired  its 
maximum  temperature,  by  which  time  the  iron  will  be  fully  up  to  the  welding  heat  When  both  are 
put  into  the  fire  cold  alike,  the  steel  is  often  spoiled  before  the  iron  is  neariy  hot  enough,  and  therefore 
it  is  generally  usual  to  heat  the  iron  and  steel  separately,  and  only  to  })lace  them  in  contact  towards 
the  conclusion  of  the  period  of  gettins;  up  the  heat  In  forging  works  either  of  iron  or  steel,  the  uni- 
formity  of  the  hammering  tends  greatly  to  increase  and  equ^ize  the  strength  of  each  material ;  and  in 
iteel,  judicious  and  equal  forging  greatly  lessens  also  the  luter-risk  in  hardening.* 

Concluding  remarks  on  forging ;  and  the  applications  of  heading  tools,  swage  tools,  punches,  <&c — 
With  the  utmost  care  and  unlimited  space,  it  would  have  been  quite  impossible  to  have  conveyed  the 
instructions  called  for,  in  forging  the  thousand  varieties  of  tools  and  parts  of  mechanism  the  smith  is  con- 
tinually called  upon  to  produce ;  and  all  that  could  be  reasonably  attempted  in  this  place,  was  to  convey 
a  few  of  the  general  features  and  practices  of  this  most  useful  and  interesting  brancn  of  industry.  It  is 
hoped  that  such  combinations  of  these  methods  may  be  readily  arrived  at  as  will  serve  for  the  majority 
of  ordinary  wants. 

The  smith  in  all  cases  selects  or  prepares  that  particular  form  and  magnitude  of  iron,  and  also  adopts 
that  order  of  proceeding  which  experience  points  out  as  being  the  most  exact,  sound,  and  economical 
In  this  he  is  assisted  by  a  large  assortment  of  various  tools  and  moulds  hv  such  parts  of  the  work  as 
are  often  repeated,  or  uat  are  of  a  character  sufSciently  general  to  warrant  the  outlay,  and  to  some  of 
which  I  will  advert 

The  heading  tools.  Figs.  1777  and  1778,  are  made  of  all 
sizes  and  varieties  of  forms ;  some  with  a  square  recess  to  !*''>■*. 

produce  a  square  beneath  the  head,  to  prevent  the  bolt  fi*om 
being  turned  round  in  the  act  of  tightening  its  nut ;  others  for 
countersunk  and  round-headed  bolts,  with  and  without  square 
shoulders :  many  similar  heading  tools  are  used  for  all  those 
parts  of  work  which  at  all  resemble  bolts,  in  having  any 
sudden  enlargement  from  the  stem  or  shaft  The  holes  m  the 
swage-block,  Fig.  1790,  are  used  after  the  manner  of  heading 
tools  for  large  objects ;  the  grooves  and  recesses  around  its 
margin,  also  serve  in  a  variety  of  works  as  bottom  swages 
beyond  the  size  of  those  fitted  to  the  anvil  At  the  opposite 
extreme  of  the  heading  tools,  as  to  size,  may  be  noticed  those 
constantly  employed  in  producing  the  smallest  kinds  of  nails, 
brads,  and  rivets,  of  various  denominations ;  some  of  which 
heading  tools  divide  in  two  parts  like  a  pair  of  spring  for- 
ceps, to  release  the  nails  after  they  have  been  forgeaf  These 
kinds  are  called  tDrought-nails  and  brads,  in  contradistinction 
to  similar  naiU  cut  out  of  sheet-iron  by  various  processes  of 
shearing  and  punching,  which  latter  kmds  are  known  as  cut- 
brads  and  nails. 

The  top  and  bottom  rounding  tools.  Fig.  1774,  are  made  of  all  diameters  for  plain  cylindrical  works ; 
and  when  they  are  used  for  obiecta  the  different  parts  of  which  are  of  various  diameters,  it  requires 
much  care  to  apply  them  equally  on  all  parts  of  tne  work,  that  the  several  circles  may  be  concentric 
and  true  one  with  the  other,  or  possess  one  axis  in  common.  To  ensure  this  condition  some  of  these 
rounding  tools  are  made  of  various  and  specific  forms,  for  the  heads  of  screws,  for  collars,  flanges,  or 
enlargements,  wliich  are  of  continual  occurrence  in  machinery ;  for  the  ornamental  swells  or  mmgto 
about  the  iron  work  of  carriages,  and  other  worlds.  Such  tools,  like  the  pair  represented  in  Figs.  1805 
and  1806,  are  called  swage  or  collar  tools;  they  save  labor  in  a  most  important  degree,  and  are  thus 
made.  A  solid  mould,  core,  or  striker,  exactly  a  copy  of  the  work  to  be  produced,  is  made  of  steel  by 
hand-forging,  and  then  turned  in  the  lathe  to  the  required  form,  as  shown  m  Fig.  1807. 


*  When  cast-0teel  has  been  spoiled  by  overheating,  it  may  be  partially  recovered  by  four  or  Ave  reheatings  and  quench- 
higB  in  water,  each  carried  to  an  extent  a  little  less  and  leas  than  the  first  excess;  and  lastly,  the  steel  roost  have  a  good 
bammering  at  the  ordinary  red  heat  Some  go  so  far  as  to  prefer  for  cutting  tools  the  steel  thus  recovered,  but  this  seems 
a  most  questionable  policy,  although  the  change  wrought  by  this  treatment  is  really  remarkable ;  as  the  fragment  broken 
off  flrom  the  bar  in  the  spoiled  stale,  and  another  from  the  same  bar  after  part  restoration  and  hardening,  will  exhibit  the 
extreme  characters  of  coarse  and  fine. 

The  hammering  we  suspect  to  be  the  principal  requisite,  and  in  superior  tools  it  should  be  continued  until  the  work  is 
nearly  cokl,  to  produce  the  maximum  amount  of  condensation  before  hardening ;  but  no  hammering  will  restore  the  loss 
of  tenacity  consequent  upon  the  overheating,  or  even  the  too  freouent  heating,  of  steel,  without  excess. 

t  The  foige  used  by  the  nail-makers  is  built  as  a  c'u^ular  pedestal,  with  the  fire  in  the  centre  and  the  chimney  directly 
over  It;  the  rock-staff  of  the  bellows  extends  entirely  around  the  fbrge,  so  that  one  of  the  four  or  five  pcjwns  who  work 
Kft  the  same  fire  is  continually  blowing  it,  whence  the  fire  is  always  at  the  heat  proper  for  welding,  and  which  kofrpt  thr 
nails  sound  and  good. 
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The  top  tool  is  first  moulded  to  tlie  general  form  in  an  appropriate  aperture  in  the  swage-block,  Y^. 
1804 ;  it  IS  faced  with  steel  like  a  hammer,  and  the  core,  Fig.  1807,  is  indented  into  it ;  the  blows  of  the 
sledge-hammer  not  being  given  directly  upon  the  core,  but  upon  some  hollow  tool  previously  made; 
otherwise  the  core  must  be  filed  partly  flat  to  present  a  plane  surface  to  the  hammer.  The  bottom 
tool,  which  is  fitted  to  the  anvil,  b  made  in  a  stmuar  manner,  and  sometimes  the  two  are  finished  at  tbe 
same  time  whilst  hot,  with  the  cold  striker  between  them ;  their  edges  are  carefully  rounded  with  a  file 
so  as  not  to  cut  the  work,  and  lastly  they  are  hardened  under  a  stream  of  water. 

In  preparing  the  work  for  the  coUar  tools,  when  the  projection  is  inconsiderable,  the  work  is  alwaji 
drawn  down  rudely  to  the  form  between  the  top  and  oottom  fullers,  as  in  Fig.  1772 ;  but  for  greater 
economy,  Urge  works  m  iron  are  sometimes  made  by  finding  a  ring  around  them,  as  in  Fig.  1780.  Tbe 
metal  ior  a  large  ring  is  occa^onally  moulded  in  a  bottom  tool,  like  Fig.  1808,  and  c(med  up  to  tbe 
shape  of  Fig.  1809,  after  which  it  is  dosed  upon  the  central  rod  between  the  swages,  and  then  welded 
within  them.  The  tools  are  slightly  greased,  to  prevent  the  work  from  hanging  to  tliem,  and  from  the 
same  motive  their  surfaces  are  not  made  quite  flat  or  perpendicular,  but  ^^htly  conioal,  and  all  tbe 
angles  are  obliterated  and  rounded. 

1805.  ,^VK  1812. 


s^:::^ 


The  spring  swage  tool,  represented  in  Fig.  1810,  is  used  for  some  small  manufacturing  purposes;  it 
differs  in  no  respect  from  the  former,  except  in  the  steel  spring  which  connects  the  two  parts ;  it  u 
employed  for  light  single  hand-forgings.  Other  workmen  use  swage  tools,  such  as  Fig.  181 1,  in  which 
there  is  a  sc[nare  recess  in  the  bottom  tool  to  fit  the  margin  of  the  top  tool  so  as  to  guide  it  exactly  to 
its  true  position ;  ♦  tliis  kind  also  may  be  used  for  single  hand  works,  and  is  particularly  suited  to  those 
which  are  of  rectangular  section,  as  the  shoulders  of  table-knives :  these  do  not  admit  of  being  twisted 
round,  which  movement  furnishes  the  guide  for  the  position  of  the  top  tool  in  foigin^  circular  works. 

Tlie  smith  lias  likewise  a  variety  of  punches  of  all  shapes  and  sizes,  for  making  holes  of  corresponding 
forms ;  and  also  drifts  or  mandrels,  used  idone  for  finishing  them,  many  of  whidb,  like  the  turned  cooes, 
are  made  from  a  small  to  a  large  size  to  serve  for  objects  of  various  sizes.  Two  examples  of  the  veiy 
dexterous  use  of  punches  are  in  the  hands  of  almost  every  person,  namely,  ordinary  scissors  and  pliers. 

The  first  are  made  from  a  small  bar  of  flat  steel ;  the  end  is  flattened  and  punched  with  a  small  roood 
hole,  which  is  gradually  opened  upon  a  beak-iron,  Fig.  1812,  attached  to  the  square  hole  of  the  anvil; 
the  beak-iron  has  a  shallow  groove  (accidentally  omitted)  for  rounding  the  inside  of  the  bows.  The 
remaining  parts  of  the  scissors  are  moulded  jointly  by  the  hammer  and  bottom  swage  tools ;  but  tlM" 
bows  are  mostly  finished  by  the  eye  alone. 

In  the  Lancashire  pliers,  the  central  half  of  the  joint  is  first  made ;  the  aperture  in  the  other  part  is 
then  punched  through  sideways,  and  sufficiently  bulged  out  to  allow  the  middle  joint  to  be  passed 
through,  after  which  the  outsides  are  closed  upon  the  centre.  This  proceeding  exhibits,  in  the  smallest 
kinds  especially,  a  surprising  degree  of  dexterity  and  dispatch,  only  to  be  arrived  at  by  very  great 
practice ;  and  which  in  this  and  numerous  other  instances  of  manufacture  could  be  scarcely  attained  bat 
for  tl^  enormous  demand,  wliich  enables  a  great  subdivision  of  labor  to  be  successfully  applied  to  their 
production-f  J 

FORGING  MACHINE,  Ryder's  Patent  Fig.  1813  is  a  (Vont  view,  and  fig.  1814  an  end  view  of  Ao 
machine ;  fig.  1815  is  a  section  across  the  swages,  and  the  apparatus  connected  with  their  motion.  T%e 
machine  consists  of  a  strong  cnst-iron  frame,  carrying  the  driving-shaft  a.  On  this  shaft  are  forged 
eccentrics,  which  give  motion  to  the  upper  swage-holders,  b  h.  These  swage-holders  are  gnided  verti- 
cally by  the  frame,  whilst  the  motion  required  by  the  eccentric  is  allowed  for  by  the  pieces  cc^  the  toef 
of  which  work  in  the  hollow  on  the  top  of  the  swage-holder.  Each  upper  swage-holder  is  provided 
with  a  spiral  spring,  shown  in  fig.  1815,  which  bears  on  a  key  fixed  in  ^e  fhune,  and  raises  the  swage 
after  the  eccentric  has  depressed  it     A  slot  is  cut  in  the  swage-holder  to  allow  it  to  slide  on  the  ke^. 

Machines  of  this  class  are  always  liable  to  breakage  from  a  bar  of  too  laige  a  size  being  put  between 
the  swages.  This  can  only  be  remedied  by  allowing  some  elasticity,  whioh  in  this  case  b  ingenioody 
effected  in  the  following  manner.  A  space  e,  in  the  lower  swage-holder,  is  filled  with  oork,  which  can 
be  compressed  by  the  screw  /  to  any  degree  of  hardness.  The  screw  ^,  which  passes  through  Ae  nnt 
•V,  let  into  the  framing,  serves  to  raise  the  lower  swage  bodily,  when  it  is  required  to  vary  ue  size  of 

*  In  pmctice  the  reoess  in  the  bottom  tool  would  be  deeper,  and  taper  or  larger  above  to  guide  the  tool  more  eaaOj  to  iti 
place :  but  If  so  drawn  the  figure  would  have  been  less  distinct 

*  The  remarks  on  steel  also  refer  to  the  neceselty  of  good  primary  forging  and  hamutering  to  prodnee  homoceDeBy 
and  nian  to  many  of  the  other  points  generally  admitted  by  practical  men  us  being  conducive  to  the  auoceaa  of  haroeotaig. 

t  Holtzapfers  Taming  and  Mechanical  Manipulation. 
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the  work  to  be  execated.  The  tool  t  forms  a  pair  ol  ahean  to  finkh  the  work  to  a  proper  length,  b^ 
moving  the  handle  Jb,  which  acting  on  an  eccentric,  raises  the  lower  tool  to  meet  the  npper  one.  ThU 
airangement  is  necossaiy,  as,  from  the  rapid  motion  of  the  tools,  which  make  600  to  700  bbws  pn  mio- 
nte,  it  would  be  impossible  to  introduce  the  work  without  bruising  it  o  o  o  o  are  a  series  of  rests,  one 
being  opposite  to  each  pair  of  tools,  which  can  be  adjusted  both  in  height  and  horizontal  distance  bv 


means  of  the  screws  n  r ,  the  table  *  «,  carrying  the  rests,  can  also  be  moved  along  the  frame  to  facili- 
tate the  adjustment.  In  using  the  machine,  the  swages  are  adjusted  so  that  hy  placing  the  rod  of  iron 
sncoeesiTely  between  them,  it  is  drawn  down  to  the  size  required,  whilst  the  length  of  each  part  is  ac- 
curately determined  by  placing  the  end  of  the  rod  in  the  rest  The  machine  cannot  thus  turn  out  the 
wrork  too  small,  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  so  near  the  finished  size,  that  very  little  has  to  be  taken 
oft  in  the  lathe. 

This  machine,  which  was  exhibited  in  action  at  the  Meeting  of  the  British  Association  at  Manchester, 
is  quite  portable,  occupying  a  space  of  8  feet  by  4  feet.  It  promises  to  be  of  particular  use  in  forging 
axkctk  works  as  cotton  spindles  and  others  required  in  great  numbers,  as  the  diameters  and  lengths  of 
their  respective  parts  can  be  determined  with  the  same  accuracy  as  that  of  objects  moulded  in  sand 
and  cast  in  the  ordinary  way ;  and  the  forgings  require  but  littie  ac|justment  beyond  centering,  to  adapt 
tbem  to  the  turning  lathe. 

for  other  foiging  machines,  see  Hammbr. 

f  ORE.    In  machinery,  a  short  piece  of  steel  which  fits  into  one  of  the  sockets  or  chucks  of  a  lathe^ 
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and  if  Tued  by  wood  tarnert  for  canying  rovuid  the  piece  to  be  tarned;  it  is  flattened  at  tho  end,  Uks « 
ohiiel,  bot  has  a  projecting  cenize  pdnt,  to  prerent  the  wood  from  moving  iaterally. 
FORMUUE.    Characters  or  symbols,  by  which  certain  roles  or  qnantlties  in  maihematioi  are  rep- 
or  in  chemistry,  by  which  snbstances,  ei&er  simple  or  oompoond,  are  known. 

1814 


lOBTIFICATION  is  the  art  of  constmctmg  snch  works  of  defence  as  may  enable  a  comparatineij 
small  nnmber  of  men  to  maintain  possession  of  a  city  or  place  against  the  assanlts  of  a  sopenor  force. 

Modem  ibrtificatlon,  tfaon^  differing  in  some  snborainato  details,  which  difi^rences  are  dignified  by  tin 
name  of  tytUmt^  closely  resemble  one  another  in  all  their  essential  parts.  In  order  to  explain  their 
structure,  it  will  be  convenient  to  consider  them  first  withont  reference  to  dieir  form,  or  the  positioa  of 
the  ground  lines  in  respect  to  each  other,  but  merely  as  defences  against  an  army  witii  artilleiy  sd- 
▼ancmg  directly  in  front  The  annexed  fignre  repre- 
sents a  vertical  section  of  a  regular  fortification  on  the 
ground  line  X  Y,  the  place  to  be  defended  being  sup- 
posed between  X  and  A.  The  mass  of  earth  A  JB  C  D 
E  F  G  H  forms  the  rampart  with  its  parapet  A  B  is 
the  interior  slope  cf  the  rampart;  B  C  is  the  terre-plein 

of  the  rampart,  h'»ving  a  br^th  of  about  40  feet,  on  which  the  troops  and  cannon  are  placed ;  D  E  it 
eaOed  the  baniputte^  or  step,  on  which  the  soldiers  mount  to  fire  over  the  parapet ;    £  F  G  is  te 
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Dorapet,  of  a  height  (about  7  feet)  sufficient  to  protect  the  men  and  guns  on  the  teire-pleiD,  and  sloped 
in  the  direction  F  G  towards  M,  the  opposite  edge  of  the  ditch,  so  that  a  man  approaching  there  may 
be  seen  and  fired  at;  G  H  is  the  extenor  slope  of  the  parapet ;  H I  is  the  rtvetmerU,  or  wall  of  masonij 
supporting  the  rampart,  and  strengthened  b^  buttresses  placed  at  small  intervals  behind  it.  Th» 
must  be  of  sufficient  height  to  prevent  its  being  easily  scaled ;  but  yet  must  not  rise  higher  than  the 
edge  of  the  exterior  work  at  Q,  in  order  that  it  may  not  be  seen  and  breached  by  distant  batteries. 
Hie  exterior  front  of  the  rampart,  covered  with  the  revetment  H  K,  is  called  the  escarp  ;  I K  L  M  is 
the  ditch,  the  dimensions  of  which  will  be  determined  by  the  nature  of  the  ground,  but  must  be  such, 
in  general,  that  its  excavation  or  deblai  must  produce  sufficient  earth  or  remhl<d  to  form  the  rampart ; 
the  <^poeite  side  of  the  ditch  L  M  is  the  eountertcarp,  a]so  supported  by  a  revetment  of  masonry ;  M  N 
is  the  covered tooy,  a  si>ace  about  10  ^ards  in  breadth,  having  a  banqtictU NOP,  and  protected  by  a 
parapet  P  Q,  the  superior  slope  of  which,  Q  R,  is  called  the  glacu,  Tne  use  of  the  covered  way  is  to 
allow  troops  to  be  drawn  up^  unseen  by  the  besiegers,  lor  the  purpose  of  making  sorties ;  it  also  enables 
the  garrison  to  keep  up  a  closer  fire  on  the  approaches  of  the  enemy,  and  its  parapet  forms  a  strong 
protection  to  the  revetoient  of  the  rampart 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  strength  of  a  place  will  be  increased  by  a  succession  of  such  works,  so  that 
when  the  besieged  are  driven  from  one  they  may  retire  to  the  next  behind  it  Sometimes  there  are 
three  ditches  with  intermediate  works,  or  rather  works  raised  within  the  ditch  itself  similar  to  the 
rampait,  though  of  a  less  height,  in  order  that  the  guns  on  the  rampart  may  range  above  them.  A 
work  of  this  ^rt,  between  the  mner  and  the  main  ditch,  is  called  a  tenaUle  ;  that  between  the  main 
ditch  and  the  outer  ditch  is  called  a  ravelin.    All  works  outside  the  ditch  are  called  tnUufork*. 

Before  proceeding  to  construct  a  fortification,  it  is  necessary  to  lay  down  a  plan.  This  will  difier  in 
some  respects  according  to  the  system  adopted ;  but  the  following  description,  which  properly  belongs 
to  Vauban's  First  Svstem,  will  explain  the  general  method :  When  the  work  is  regular,  the  sides  are 
all  equal,  and  therefore  the  general  form  wul  be  that  of  a  polygon  inscribed  in  a  drole.  The  first  thing 
to  be  done  is  to  determine  on  the  number  of  sides.  We  fihall  suppose  them  to  be  six,  and  the  radius  of 
the  circumscribing  circle  to  be  360  yards,  when  the 
construction  will  be  as  follows :  Let  A  B,  B  0  be  two 
sides  of  a  hexagon  inscribed  in  a  circle ;  each  of 
these  lines  will  be  equal  to  the  radius,  or  360  yards. 
Bisect  A  B  in  D ;  draw  the  perpendicular  D  £,  on 
which  set  off  D  £,  equal  to  one  sixth  of  A  B  or  60 
yards ;  draw  the  lines  A  £  F  and  B  £  G,  in  which 
take  A  H  and  B  I,  each  equal  to  100  yards,  or  five 
ninths  of  A  D ;  make  H  F  and  I G  each  equal  to  the 
distance  H I ;  then  the  line  AHGFIBisthe  prin- 
cipal outline  of  the  front ;  and  by  making  the  same 
construction  on  each  of  the  sides  of  the  hexagon,  we  obtain  the  pi'incipal  outline  of  the  whole  forti- 
fication, or  that  by  which  the  first  figure  of  the  work  is  defined. 

The  part  FIBKL  is  called  the  bastion.  Bland  BK  are  the /acM  of  the  bastion;  IF  and  KL  are  its 
fUmkf;  F L  is  the  ^ge;  G F  is  the  curtain;  A F  and  B G  are  the  Unee  of  eUfenoe;  B  is  the  fianked 
magle ;  I  and  E  are  the  angles  of  the  shoulder  ;  G  F  L  and  M  the  angles  of  the  flank.  From  the  points 
A  and  B  as  centres,  and  a  radius  of  40  yards,  describe  circular  arcs ;  if  lines  l>e  drawn  from  the  oppo- 
site angles  of  the  shoulder  H I  to  touch  those  arcs,  the  parts  of  those  lines  a «,  b  c,  together  with  the  arcs, 
will  represent  the  counterscarp  of  the  ditch.  The  curtain  is  defended  by  a  r«tv«/tn,  which  is  constnicted 
thus :  From  c,  the  re-entering  ansle  of  the  counterscarp,  set  ofi^  on  the  perpendicular  D  £,  a  line  e  d, 
equal  to  110  yards,  and  from  d  draw  de^df,  in  the  directions  of  H  and  I,  to  meet  the  counterscarp ;  then 
de  and  dfare  the  faces  of  the  ravelin,  and  ce  and  cf  its  semi-gorges.  The  counterscarp  ghi  of  the 
ditch  of  the  ravelin  is  parallel  to  its  faces,  and  rounded  off  at  h.  Stairs,  called  pas-de-^ourisy  are  con- 
structed to  fiuulitate  the  descent  from  the  ravelin  to  the  ditch.  Besides  the  ravelin,  ihere  is  usually 
another  appendage  to  the  bastion  and  curtaia  This  is  the  tenaille,  represented  in  the  figure  by  the 
parts  p  q  made  in  the  dhrection  of  the  lines  of  defence ;  but  it  has  sometimes  other  forms.  The  tenaille 
IS  made  in  the  ditch  before  the  curtain,  with  passages  between  the  ends  and  the  flanks  of  the  bastion. 
It  is  a  low  work,  having  its  parapet  only  about  three  feet  higher  than  the  level  ground  of  the  ravelin, 
and  its  use  is  to  defend  the  bottom  of  the  ditch  by  a  grazing  fire. 

Such  are  the  works  which  form  the  envelop  of  the  place  fortified ;  but  various  other  constructions  are 
in  most  cases  added,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  ground  and  other  circumstances,  for  the  purpose  of 
protecting  or  strengthening  such  parts  as  are  most  exposed,  or  of  interrupting  the  works  of  tne  be- 
siegers.  These  additional  constructions  are  either  internal  or  external  Among  the  former  are  retrench- 
ments of  various  kuids,  either  constructed  at  the  same  tiuM  with  the  principal  works  or  thrown  up 
during  the  siege.  They  are  made  behind  the  ramparts,  or  the  bastions  most  exposed  to  attack,  their 
use  being  to  enable  the  garrison  to  continue  the  defence  from  beliind  a  fresh  obstacle  when  a  rampart 
or  bastion  has  been  breached.  When  a  hill  or  rising  ground  overlooks  any  of  the  works,  a  cavalier  is 
raised,  about  ten  or  twelve  feet  higher  than  the  rest  of  the  wcnrks.  This  is  commonly  placed  within 
the  bastion  when  it  has  the  same  form,  but  sometimes  on  the  middle  of  the  curtain  when  its  form  ia 
semicircular.  Of  the  exterior  works  one  of  the  most  important  is  the  counter- 
gttard,  constructed  to  cover  some  of  the  principal  parts,  as  the  bastion  or  the 
cavalier,  in  such  a  manner  that  without  obstructing  their  fire  it  prevents  them 
from  being  breached  till  itself  is  taken.  The  counteiguard  is  constructed  paral- 
lel with  the  faces  of  the  work  it  is  destined  to  cover ;  and  it  must  be  lower  than 
Che  principal  work,  though  of  a  sufficient  height  to  screen  its  revetment  A  hom- 
workf  represented  in  the  annexed  figure,  is  composed  of  two  branches,  and  a  front 
composed  of  two  half  bastions  and  a  curtain,  resembling  a  front  of  the  body  of 
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the  place.  It  is  here  re^H-esented  as  made  before  the  curtain,  but  it  may  be  also  constructed  before  a 
bastion.  A  crwon-work  is  of  the  same  nature  as  a  horn-work,  but  larger,  and  having  two  fironts,  whick 
give  it  somewhat  the  appearance  of  a  crown.  Horn-works  and  crown-works  are  constructed  where  i 
hxge  spot  of  ground  hes  heyond  the  fortification  which  might  be  advantageous  to  an  enemy,  or  to  oorcr 
a  gate  or  entrance  into  a  town.  iMnetteSy  a  a,  are  placed  on  both  sides  of  the  ravelin,  and  are  coo 
etructed  on  lines  bisecting  the  faces  of  the  ravelin  at  right  angles.    A  bonnet,  &,  is  a  1818. 

work  covering  the  salient  angle  of  the  ravelin.    IhnaUlont  are  similar  in  construe-  J^^ 

tion  to  lunettes,  but  having  one  of  their  faces  formed  on  lines  which  are  the  produc-  C^^^^L 
tion  of  the  faces  of  the  ravelin,  instead  of  bisecting  those  faces.  The  application  of  C^vV^O^tV 
all  these  and  other  works  of  a  similar  description  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  lo-  ^"  ^ 

calities ;  and  it  must  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  engineer  to  determine  in  each  particular  case  which 
is  best  adapted  to  the  ground. 

We  have  already  aUuded  to  the  use  and  importance  of  the  covered  way.  In  order  to  increase  ita 
strength  traverMt,  or  portions  of  parapet,  are  thrown  across  it,  which  screen  it  from  an  enfilading  fire, 
and  enable  the  defenders  to  dispute  its  possession  foot  by  foot  Placet  of  arms,  or  places  for  assem- 
bling troops,  and  protected  by  traverses  and  redoubt*,  are  also  formed  on  it  at  the  re-entering  and  salient 
angles  of  the  counterecarp.  The  redoubts  serve  not  only  as  a  place  of  retreat,  but  facilitate  the  making 
of  sorties  upon  the  enemy's  lodgments. 

The  descriptions  given  above  belong  more  especiaUv  to  that  method  of  fortification  whidi,  in  the  mili- 
tary schools,  18  denominated  Vauban's  first  system.    In  his  second  system, 
represented  in  the  annexed  figure,  he  separated  the  bastions  from  tlie  body  ^^"' 

of  the  place  by  a  ditch  about  40  feet  wide,  in  order  that  the  besieger,  after ' 
the  breach  and  capture  of  the  bastions,  might  be  compelled  to  renew  his 
operations  against  his  enceinte  or  body  of  the  place.  The  angles  of  the 
poly^n  are  crowned  by  pentaconal  towers  <^  masonry,  called  tower  haetion*, 
to  which,  in  fact,  the  regular  hastioos  onlj^  form  oountergards.  Vauban's 
third  system  does  not  differ  in  any  material  respect  from  the  second.  He  ^g^g 

increased  the  size  of  the  ravelin,  and  gave  it  a  redoubt  The  tower  bastions 
were  likewise  made  larger,  and  the  curtain  which  united  them  was  broken 
inwards,  so  as  to  form  two  small  flanks  underneath ;  while  casements  for 
cannon  were  constructed,  to  co-operate  with  those  of  the  tower  bastions  in 
the  defence  of  the  ditciL 

CoehomCe  «y<^«n.^<)ontemporary  with  Yauban  was  the  Baron  de  Coehom,  director-general  of  tbt 
fortifications  of  the  United  Provinces  of  Holland.  This  celebrated  engineer  is  also  the  author  of  three 
different  systems,  though  the  third  has  never  been  constructed.  His  methods  are  only  applicable  ia 
low  swampy  countries,  like  Holland ;  and  the  object  which  he  kept  principally  in  view  was  to  throw 
such  obstacles  in  the  way  of  a  besieging  force  that  the  place  could  only  be 
approached  with  great  difliculty  and  hazard.  This  he  sought  to  accomplish  ^^* 

by  covering  and  mmkin^  his  works  more  effectually  than  had  previously  A    ^^ 

been  done,  and  by  depriving  the  assailant  of  the  room  necessary  for  erect-  ^^jfflBjtSJL^ 

inff  his  batteries.    An  idea  of  his  methods  may  be  formed  from  the  annex-        ^'^Si^m&^^^< 
ed  figure,  which  represents  his  first  sjrstem.    It  is  constructed  on  a  hexa-  ^m  wmu  ^v 

gon ;  the  second  was  on  a  heptagon,  and  the  third  on  an  octagoa    And  it 

may  be  remarked  of  his  systems  in  general,  that  they  difl^  from  Vauban's  principally  in  the  greater 
width  of  the  ditch  and  the  narrow  space  between  the  flanks. 

Cormontaigne^i  tyetem. — ^The  methods  of  Vauban  were  imfnoved  in  many  essential  respects  by  Cor- 
montaigne.    In  his  system,  which  is  here  represented,  the  faces  of  the  bastion  are  .^^ 


^^ 


made  longer  than  in  Vauban's  methods,  and  the  flanks  are  placed  at  right 

with  the  faces  of  the  opposite  bastions.    The  enlargement  of  the  bastion  renders  it 

capable  of  containing  interior  retrenchments ;  and  the  flanks,  though  shortened,  are 

better  covered.    His  ravelins  are  also  constructed  on  a  larger  base,  and  contain  a 

larger  redoubt,  from  which  the  besiegers  can  keep  up  a  reverse  fire  on  breaches 

made  in  the  collateral  bastions ;  so  that  the  assault  upon  the  latter  becomes  impracticable  until  the 

ravelin  and  ita  redoubt  are  both  captured.    The  combination  round  the  extremities  of  the  traverses  ol 

the  covered  way  are  arranged  in  a  zigzag  line ;  so  that  the  passage  round  the  extremity  of  one  trBveise 

is  defended  by  the  fire  of  another  in  its  rear,  and  the  advance  of  the  assailants  along  the  covered  way 

thereby  checked.    In  general,  Cormontaigne's  system  poasesses  greater  defensive  properties,  and  is 

more  economical  of  materials. 

Modem  Syetem. — Fig.  1821  represents  what  is  called  the  modem  system:  it  varies  but  little finom 
that  of  Oormontaigne.  The  ravelin  is  made  to  cover  the  shoulder  of  the  bastion  more  effectually  by  a 
greater  projection,  and  its  ffioes  are  retrenched  by  eoupuree  or  cuts  through  the  rampart,  perpendicular 
to  the  faces  of  the  bastion,  which  prevent  the  enemy  1881. 

from  takmg  the  redoubt  in  the  re-entering  place  of 
arms  without  first  possessing  himself  of  the  redoubt  in 
the  ravelin. 

All  the  systems  above  enumerated  agree  in  their 
principal  features,  and  may  be  included  under  the  name 
of  the  bastion  system.  Some  engineers,  however,  have 
pointed  out  defects  which  appear  to  be  inherent  in  the 
system,  and  proposed  to  give  the  polygon  a  different 
form.  By  suppressing  the  curtain  and  the  tenaille,  and 
producing  the  faces  of  the  bastions  inward,  a  line  of 
rampart  would  be  farmed  presenting  simply  a  succession  of  salient  and  re-entering  angles.    Dot  as  the 
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plan  has  never  been  practically  carried  into  effect,  it  is  unneoessary  to  enter  into  particulars.  In  the 
present  state  of  the  military  art,  such  is  the  superiority  of  the  means  of  attack  over  those  of  defence, 
that  howeyer  strong  the  works  may  be,  and  however  skilfully  disposed,  their  reduction,  when  assailed 
by  adequate  means,  is,  generally  speaking,  a  matter  of  absolute  certainty.  The  besieging  army,  shel- 
tered by  its  trenches  from  the  missiles  of  the  garrison,  advances  in  zigzag  lines  parallel  to  the  faces  of 
the  ramparts,  till  it  passes  over  or  circumvents  all  the  exterior  defences  of  the  place,  and  arrives  at  the 
main  wall,  where  a  breach  has  been  made  by  batteries  erected  for  the  purpose.  To  this  covered  mode 
of  attack,  supported  by  the  ricochet  batteries,  by  which  the  defenders  are  driven  from  the  ramparts  and 
the  guns  dismounted,  it  is  perhaps  impossible  to  offer  any  effectual  resistance.  Indeed,  such  is  the  per- 
fection to  which  the  art  of  attack  has  oeen  reduced,  that  even  the  length  of  time  which  any  fortress  will 
be  able  to  bold  out  against  an  enemy  provided  with  the  proper  train  of  sappers  and  miners,  and  the 
implements  necessary  for  carrying  on  their  operations,  may  be  computed  with  the  greatest  precision.    . 

^ield  forUficaiioH.— 'Field  fortification  is  tiie  art  of  constructing  all  kinds  of  temporary  works  for 
assisting  the  operations  of  an  army  in  the  field,  and  enabling  it  to  maintain  a  position  against  a  superior 
force.  On  account  of  the  endless  varieties  and  accidents  of  the  ground,  the  observance  of  fixed  nues  is, 
indeed,  impracticable :  nevertheless  there  are  certain  general  maxims  which  apply  to  the  construction 
of  fortifications  of  all  kinds,  whether  temporary  or  permanent  For  example,  works  constructed  to  flank 
others,  must  not  be  at  so  great  a  distance  as  to  be  beyond  the  efifective  range  of  musketry :  the  angles 
of  defence  should  be  nearfy  right  angles,  and  the  salient  angles  as  obtuse  as  possible.  The  general  na- 
ture of  defensive  works  is  alK)  the  same  in  all  cases,  namely,  a  ditch  and  a  parapet ;  though,  as  the 
pickaxe  and  the  spade  are  the  only  implements  which  an  army  in  ihe  field  can  carry  about  with  it^  the 
depth  and  width  of  the  ditch  and  the  height  of  the  parapet  are  in  field-works  necessarily  limited  to 
what  can  be  efifected  by  these  simple  means. 

Field-works  are  usually  divided  into  three  cUnes :  1,  works  open  at  the  gorge ;  2,  works  inclosed  all 
round ;  and  3,  lines  either  continued  or  with  intervals.    To  the  first  class  belong  redana^  single  and  dou- 
ble, tenailUd  keadt^  and  basUotud  heads ;  to  tlie  second,  redonbU^  star  forts^  and  .^^^ 
bastioiutd  farit ;  and  to  the  third,  lines  of  various  kinds  for  defending  a  position.  ^ 
The  redam  is  the  simplest  of  all  works,  consisting  merely  of  two  lines,  A  B  and  AC,  - 
forming  an  angle  witn  each  other.    It  is  only  emo' 
ing  the  avenues  of  a  village,  bridge,  or  defile,    li 
60  yards.    When  the  redan  is  thrown  out  in  front  of  c 

or  arrow.    Lunettes  axe  also  applied  lor  similar  purposes,  and  are  formed  by  adding 
two  parallel  iaees,  B  D  and  C  E,  to  the  redan,  at  the  extremities  of  its  open  flank&  ^^^' 

The  double  redam,  or  botinet  de  pritre,  consists  of  two  faces,  A  B  and  C  D ;  and  two  A     O 


Dg  merely  of  two  lines,  A  B  and  A  C,  yt 

imployed  for  such  purposes  as  defend-  /  \ 

1  ne  length  given  it  is  usually  about     -pX        \g 
ont  of  other  works  it  is  called  VLjUehe^     3  |b 
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flanks  A  E  and  C  E,  usually  shorter  than  the  faces,  and  affording  a  reciprocal  defence         y/^\, 

to  each  other.    The  re-entering  angle  at  E  should  be  a  right  angle ;  if  it  is  less,  the        L \ 

two  flanks  are  in  danger  of  being  s^ck  by  each  other's  fire ;  and  if  it  is  much  greater     ^  ^^ 

than  a  right  angle,  the  defence  will  be  weakened ;  for  it  is  found  by  experience  that  soldiers  placed  be- 
hind a  screen  invariably  fire  straight  before  them,  or  at  right  angles  to  the  screen.  When  a  greater 
extent  of  front  is  to  be  fortified,  the  lines  are  disposed  in  the  form  of  bastions  or  tenailles,  and  thence 
called  hasUoncd  head*,  and  tenailled  keada, 

Rf!d(MbU  are  works  closed  on  all  sides,  of  a  poly^nal  or  quadrilateral  figure,  and  usually  square. 
An  opening  is  left  in  one  of  the  sides,  for  communication  with  the  exterior,  and  a  traverse  is  thrown  up 
within  for  protection.  As  the  work  is  without  flanks,  the  ditches  are  left  without  defence.  The  angles 
are  sometimes  rounded,  or  cut  off,  in  order  that  a  fire  may  be  maintained  on  an  as-  1834. 

eailant  advancing  in  the  direction  of  the  diagonal 

Star  forts  are  inclosed  works  constructed  upon  an  equilateral  triangle  or  a  square. 
In  the  iormer  case  they  have  six  points,  in  the  latter  eight.  When  constructed  on  a 
square,  each  of  the  sides  (which  may  be  about  90  yards  long)  is  divided  into  three 

equal  parts,  and  on  the  middle  part  an  e^^uilateral  triangle  in  constructed,  which  gives      | I 

the  trace  of  the  figure.    The  object  of  this  work  is  to  remedy  the  defects  of  the  redoubt      ^A/"~^ 

by  flanking  the  angles  of  the  square ;  but  as  a  considerable  space  is  consumed  by  the 

re-entering  angles,  it  scarcely  admits  of  sufficient  troops  and  artillery  bein^  placed  in  it  for  its  defence. 

Battumed  forts  are  constructed  in  the  field  on  the  same  principles  as  m  permanent  works ;  but  are 
only  constructed  on  the  square  or  pentagon.  The  distance  A  B,  or  exterior  side  of  the  polygon,  should 
not  exceed  the  range  of  musketry,  or  a^ut  200  yards.    They  are  employed  only  ^^^^ 

in  fortifying  important  positions,  and  require,  accordingly,  to  be  constructed  in  a   ^ 
more  solid  maimer  than  other  works  of  a  temporary  nature. 

The  last  dass  of  field-works  comprehends  lines  of  various  descriptions.  Con- 
tinued line*  are  ooustmcted  to  inclose  a  front,  or  connect  principal  works  with  one 
another  by  a  continued  parapet  They  are  constructed,  according  to  circumstances, 
with  redans,  tenailles,  or  bastions,  placed  at  certain  intervals,  seldom  exceeding 
180  yardsL  From  the  descriptions  given  above,  the  different  forms  of  the  redan 
line,  tenaille  line,  and  bastion  line,  will  be  readily  conceived.  Sometimes  they  are 
formed  of  a  succession  of  faces  and  flanks  at  right  angles.  In  this  case  they  are  called  lines-encremail- 
Hires.  The  flanks  are  about  a  fourth  of  the  length  of  the  feces,  and  afford  a  defence  to  the  ditches. 
Lines  with  intervals  consist  of  isolated  works,  as  redans  or  redoubts,  1^26, 

placed  at  distaaces  which  shotdd  not  exceed  200  yards,  and  so  as  to    "^-^-^J'^^^J^^^^-^n^-'a. — ^ 
afiford  one  another  a  mutual  defence. 

Besides  the  works  now  enumerated,  various  expedients  are  resorted  to  m  order  to  prevent,  or  at  least 
to  render  more  difficult,  the  approaches  of  an  enemy.  Among  these  are  palisades,  aoatis,  trous-de-eoupi 
clfevaitx-de-frize,  crow^  feet,  etc. 

The  principal  authors  on  fortification  are  Errard,  Stevinus,  Antoine  de  ViUe,  Comptc  de  Pagan,  Coo 
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horn,  Vauban,  Mallet,  Belidor,  Blondel,  MoDtalembert,  Bisset,  Bousmard,  Camot,  Moozd,  «fec  For  a 
practical  treatise  the  reader  may  be  referred  to  the  article  "  Fortification"  in  the  Encyc.  Metropolitana. 
Also  the  works  of  D.  H.  Mnhan,  Professor  of  Military  and  Civil  Engineering  in  the  United  States'  Mili- 
tary Academy ;  and  of  H.  W.  Eialleck,  of  the  U.  S.  Army. 

FOUNDATIONS.  In  preparing  the  foundation  for  any  building,  there  are  two  sources  of  failurs 
which  must  be  carefully  guarded  against:  viz.  inequality  of  settlement^  and  lateral  escape  of  the  sup- 
portii^  material ;  and,  if  these  radical  defects  can  be  guarded  a^nst,  there  is  scarcely  any  situation 
in  which  a  good  foundation  may  not  be  obtained.  It  is  therefore  miportant  that  previous  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  work,  soundings  should  be  taken  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  the  ray  of  the 
strata,  to  determine  the  kind  of  foundation ;  and  the  more  important  and  weighty  the  superstructure; 
the  more  careful  and  deeper  the  examination. 

Natural  foundations. — ^The  best  foundation  is  a  natural  one,  such  as  a  stratum  of  rock,  or  compact 
gravel  If  circumstances  prevent  the  work  being  commenced  from  the  same  level  throughout,  the 
ground  must  be  carefully  benched  out,  i.  e.  cut  into  horizontal  step,  so  that  the  courses  may  all  be  per- 
fectly level.  It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  all  work  will  settle,  more  or  less,  according  to  the 
perfection  of  the  joints,  and  therefore  in  these  cases  it  is  best  to  bring  up  the  foundations  to  a  imiform 
level,  with  large  blocks  of  stone,  or  with  concrete,  before  commencing  the  superstructure,  which  would 
otherwise  settle  most  over  the  deepest  parts,  on  account  of  the  greater  number  of  mortar  joints^  and 
thus  cause  unsightly  fractures. 

Many  soils  form  excellent  foundations  when  kept  from  the  weather,  which  are  worthless  when  this 
caimot  be  effected.  In  dealing  with  soils  of  this  kind  nothing  is  required  but  to  keep  them  from  the 
action  of  the  atmosphere.  Thb  is  best  done  by  covering  them  with  a  layer  of  concrete,  (see  mortar.) 
For  want  of  this  precaution  many  buildings  have  been  fi^ctured  from  ton  to  bottom  by  the  expaosioo 
and  contraction  of  tlieir  clay  foundations  ouni^g  the  alternations  of  drought  and  moisture,  of  frost  and 
heat,  to  which  they  have  been  exposed  in  successive  season?. 

Artificial  foundations. — Wliere  the  ground  in  its  natural  state  is  too  soft  to  bear  the  weight  of  the 
proposed  structure,  recourse  must  be  had  to  artificial  means  of  support,  and,  in  doing  tliis,  whatever 
mode  of  construction  be  adopted,  the  principle  must  always  be  tliat  of  extending  the  bearing  surface  as 
much  as  possible ;  just  in  the  same  way,  that,  by  placing  a  plank  over  a  dangerous  piece  of  ice,  a  couple 
of  men  can  pass  over  a  spot  which  would  not  bear  the  weight  of  a  child.  There  are  many  ways  of 
doing  this — as  by  a  thick  layer  of  concrete,  or  by  layers  of  planking,  or  by  a  net-work  of  timber,  or 
these  different  methods  may  be  combined.  The  weight  may  also  be  distributed  over  the  entire  area  oi 
the  foundation  by  inverted  arches. 

The  use  of  timber  is  objectionable  where  it  cannot  be  kept  constantly  wet>  as  alternations  of  dryneai 
and  moifiture  soon  cause  it  to  rot,  and  for  tliis  reason  concrete  is  very  extensively  used  in  situaiiDoa 
wliere  timber  vfovXA  be  liable  to  decay. 

In  the  case  of  a  foundation  partly  natural  and  partly  artificial^  the  ntmosft  care  and  circunispectioa 
are  required  to  avoid  fractures  in  the  superstructure ;  and  it  cannot  be  too  stron^l^  impressed  tliat  it  is 
not  an  unvieldinff,  but  a  uniform  yielding  foundation  that  is  required,  and  that  it  is  not  the  amount^  si* 
much  as  the  inequality^  of  settlement  that  does  the  mischief. 

The  second  great  principle  laid  down  at  the  commencement  of  this  article  waa^To  prevent  the 
lateral  escape  of  the  supporting  material.  This  is  especially  necessary  when  building  in  running  sand, 
or  soft  clay,  which  would  ooze  out  from  below  the  work,  and  allow  tlie  superstructure  to  sink.  In  soils 
of  this  kind,  in  addition  to  protecting  the  surface  with  planking,  concrete,  or  timber,  it  is  often  necessary 
to  inclose  the  whole  area  of  the  foundation  with  piles  ariven  close  together  -,  this  is  called  sheet-pilinq. 

Where  there  is  a  hard  stratum  below  the  soft  ground,  but  at  too  great  a  depth  to  allow  of  the  solid 
work  being  brought  up  from  it  without  greater  expense  than  the  circumstances  of  the  case  will  allow, 
it  is  usual  to  drive  down  wooden  piles,  often  shod  with  iron,  until  their  bottoms  are  firmly  fixed  in  the 
hard  ground.  The  upper  ends  of  the  piles  are  then  cut  off  level,  and  covered  with  a  platform  of  tim 
ber  on  which  the  wotk  is  built  in  the  usual  way.  The  piles  are  generally  of  about  I  foot  diameter,  and 
are  driven  at  distances  of  from  2  to  8  feet  from  centre  to  centre. 

Where  a  firm  foundation  is  required  to  be  formed  in  a  situation  where  no  firm  bottom  can  be  found 
within  an  available  depth,  piles  are  driven,  to  consolidate  the  mass,  a  few  feet  apart  over  the  whole 
area  of  the  foundation,  which  is  surrounded  by  a  row  of  sheet-piling  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  soil; 
the  space  between  the  pile  heads  b  then  filled  to  the  depth  of  several  feet  with  stones  or  concrete,  and 
the  whole  is  covered  with  a  timber  platform,  on  wliich  to  commence  the  solid  work. 

Ibundationa  in  watet. — ^Hitherto  we  have  been  describing  ordinary  foundations ;  we  now  come  to 
those  cases  in  which  water  interferes  with  the  operations  of  the  buuder,  oftentimes  causing  no  little 
trouble,  anxiety,  and  expense. 

Foundations  in  water  may  be  divided  under  three  heads:  1st,  Foundations  formed  wholly  with  piles. 
2d,  Solid  foundations  laid  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  dther  in  its  natural  state,  or  roughly  levelled 
by  dredging.    Sdly,  Solid  foundations  laid  below  the  surface,  the  ground  being  laid  dry  by  cofferdams. 

Foundations  fortned  wholly  of  piles. — The  simplest  foundations  of  this  kind  are  those  formed  by  rows 
of  wooden  piles  braced  together  so  as  to  form  a  skeleton  pier  for  the  support  of  horizontal  beams ;  and 
this  plan  is  often  adopted  in  building  jetties,  piers  of  wooden  bridges,  and  similar  erections  where  the 
expense  precludes  the  adoption  of  a  more  permanent  mode  of  oonstruction ;  an  example  of  this  kind  m 
ihown  in  Fig.  1827. 

There  is,  however,  an  objection  to  the  use  of  piles  partly  above  and  partly  under  water,  that,  from 
the  alternations  of  dryness  and  moisture,  they  decay  at  the  water-line ;  and  in  tidal  waters,  they  are 
often  rapidly  destroyed  by  the  worm. 

To  obviate  the  inconveniences  attending  the  use  of  timber,  cast-iron  is  sometimes  used  as  a  material 
for  piles ;  but  this  again  is  objectionable  in  salt  water,  as  the  action  of  the  sea-water  upon  the  inm  ooi^ 
verts  it  into  a  soft  substance  which  can  be  cut  with  a  knife,  resembling  the  lead  used  for  pendK 
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In  ntuations  where  a  firm  bold  cannot  be  obtained  for  a  pile  of  the  ordinary  shape,  such  as  shifting 
sand,  Mitchell's  patent  screw  piles  ma^  be  used  with  great  advanta^.  These  pQes  terminate  at  the 
bottom  in  a  large  iron  screw  4  feet  in  diameter,  which,  being  screwed  mto  the  ground,  gives  a  firm  foot- 
hold to  the  pile.  This  is  a  yerj  ainjAe  and  ^cient  mode  of  obtaining  a  foundation  where  all  other 
means  would  £ul,  and  has  been  used  in  erecting  light-houses  on  sand-bsuoks  with  great  success. 

An  ingenious  system  of  cast-iron  piling  was  adopted  by  Mr.  Clark  in  the  erection  of  the  Town  Pier 
at  Grayesend,  in  forming  a  foundation  for  the  cast-iron  columns,  supporting  the  superstructure  of  the  T 
head  of  the  pier.  Under  the  site  of  each  column  were  driven  three  cast-iron  piles,  on  which  an  adjust 
ing  plate  was  firmly  keyed,  forming  a  brcMul  base  for  the  support  of  tlie  column,  which  was  adjusted  to 
its  correct  position,  and  oolted  down  to  the  adjusting  plate. 


''''''^'^''^'^''^^^ 


■'-■^iPYt^^ 


ScALK.— so  feetrsl  Inch. 

A  kind  of  foundation  on  the  same  prindple  as  piling  has  been  lately  much  used  in  situations  where 
ordinary  piling  cannot  be  resorted  to  witn  advantage.  The  method  referred  to  consists  in  sinking 
hollow  cast-iron  cylmders  until  a  hard  bottom  is  rea(£ed.  The  interior  of  the  cylinder  is  then  pumped 
dry,  and  filled  up  with  concrete  or  some  equally  solid  material,  thus  making  it  a  solid  pier  on  which  to 
erect  the  superstructure.  The  (flinders  are  made  in  lengths,  which  are  successively  bolted  together  as 
each  previous  length  is  lowered,  the  excavation  goin^  on  at  the  bottom,  which  is  kept  dry  by  pumping. 
It  often  happens,  however,  in  sinking  through  sand,  that  the  pressure  of  the  water  is  so  great  as  to 
blow  up  the  sand  at  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder ;  and,  when  this  is  the  case,  the  operation  is  carried  on 
by  means  of  a  large  auger,  called  a  miser,  which  excavates  and  brings  up  the  materiiils  without  the 
necessity  of  pumping  out  the  water.  The  lower  edge  of  the  bottom  length  of  each  cylinder  is  made 
with  a  sharp  edge,  to  enable  it  to  penetrate  the  soil  with  greater  ease,  and  to  enter  tlie  hard  bottom 
stratum  on  which  the  work  is  to  rest  Hus  method  was  adopted  by  Mr.  Redman  in  the  erection  of  the 
Terrace  pier  at  Gravesend. 

Before  closing  our  remarks  on  pile  foundations,  we  must  mention  a  very  curious  system  of  carrying 
op  a  foundation  through  loose  wet  sand,  which  is  practised  in  India  and  China,  and  is  strictly  analogous 
to  the  sinking  of  cast-iron  cylinders  just  described. 

It  consists  in  sinking  a  series  of  weUs  dose  together,  which  are  afterwards  arched  over  separately, 
and  covered  with  a  system  of  vaulting,  on  which  the  superstructure  is  raised.  The  method  of  sinking 
these  wells  is  US  dig  down,  as  far  as  practicable,  without  a  lining  of  masonry,  or  until  water  is  reached ; 
a  wooden  curb  is  then  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  excavation,  and  a  brick  cylinder  raised  upon  it  to  the 
height  of  3  or  4  feet  above  the  ground.  As  soon  as  the  work  is  sufficiently  set,  the  curb  and  the  super- 
incumbent brick- work  are  lowered  by  excavating  the  around  under  the  sides  of  the  curb^  the  peculiarity 
of  the  process  bein^  that  the  well-sinker  works  under  water,  frequently  remaining  submeiged  more 
than  a  minute  at  a  tune.    These  cylinders  have  been  occasionallysunk  to  a  depth  of  40  feet 

Solid  fowndatiofu  firnply  laid  on  the  surface  of  the  ffrouruL-^^Where  the  site  of  the  intended  struc- 
ture is  perfectly  firm,  and  there  is  no  danger  of  the  work  being  undermined  by  any  scour,  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  place  the  materials  on  the  nati^  bottom,  the  inequities  of  surface  being  first  removed  by 
dredging  or  blasting, 

Pierre  perdue. — ^The  simplest  mode  of  proceeding  is  to  throw  down  masses  of  stone  at  random  over 
the  site  oi  the  work  until  tiie  mass  reaches  the  surface  of  the  water,  above  which  the  work  can  be  car- 
ried on  in  the  usual  manner.  This  is  called  a  foundation  of  **pierre  perdue,**  or  random  work,  and  is 
used  for  breakwaters,  foundations  of  sea-walls,  and  similar  works.  Plymouth  breakwater  is  an  example 
on  a  large  scale. 

Courted  maeonry. — Another  way,  much  used  in  harbor  work,  is  to  build  up  the  work  from,  the  bot- 
tom (which  must  be  first  roughly  levelled)  with  large  stones,  carefully  lowered  into  their  places ;  and 
this  is  a  very  successful  method  where  the  stones  are  of  sufficient  size  and  weight  to  enable  the  work 
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to  withstand  the  run  of  the  sea.  Tlie  diving-bell  affords  a  ready  means  of  verifying  the  positkn  of  ead 
stone  as  it  is  lowered. 

Betoiu — On  the  continent,  foundations  under  water  are  frequently  executed  with  blocks  of  bikon  or 
hydraulic  concrete,  which  has  tlio  propei-ty  of  setting  under  water.  The  site  of  the  work  is  first  inclosed 
with  a  row  of  sheet  piling,  which  protects  the  b6ton  from  disturbance  until  it  has  set  This  system  is 
of  very  ancient  date,  being  described  by  Vitruvius,  and  was  p|ractised  by  the  Romans,  who  have  left 
us  many  examples  of  it  on  the  coast  of  Italy.  The  French  engineers  have  used  beton  in  tlie  works  at 
Algiers,  in  large  blocks  of  824  cubic  feet,  which  were  floated  out  and  allowed  to  drop  into  their  places 
from  slings.  This  method,  whidi  proved  perfectly  successful,  was  adopted  in  consequence  of  die 
smaller  blocks  first  used  being  displaced  and  destroyed  by  tlic  force  of  tlie  sea. 

Caisswis. — A  caisson  is  a  diest  of  timber,  wliidi  is  floated  over  the  site  of  the  work,  and,  being  kept 
in  its  place  by  guide  piles,  is  loaded  witli  stone  until  it  rests  firmly  on  the  ground.  In  some  cases  tiie 
stone  IS  merelv  thrown  in,  the  regular  masonry  commendng  with  Uie  top  of  the  caisson ;  whidi  k  sunk 
a  little  below  tiie  level  of  low  water,  so  that  tlio  whole  wood-work  may  bo  always  covered,  and  the 
caisson  remains  as  part  of  tlie  structure.  In  others,  the  masonry  is  built  on  the  bottom  of  the  caissoo, 
and  when  the  work  reaches  the  level  of  the  water  the  sides  of  the  caisson  are  removed. 

Westminster  Bridge,  London,  is  a  noted  instance  of  the  failure  of  this  method  of  building.  The  bot- 
tom of  the  river  has  oeen  scoured  out  to  a  depth  of  several  feet  since  tlie  erection  of  the  oridge;  and 
the  foundations  of  the  piers  remained  in  a  dangerous  state  until  they  were  secured  by  driving  sheet 
piling  all  around  them,  and  underpinning  the  portions  which  liad  been  undermined. 

An  improvement  on  the  above  method  consists  in  dredging  out  the  ground  to  a  considerable  depth, 
and  putting  in  a  thick  layer  of  b^ton  on  whidi  to  rest  tlie  bottom  of  the  caisson. 

There  is  a  third  method  of  applying  caissons  which  is  practised  in  Europe,  and  wliich  is  free  from 
the  objections  which  commonly  attend  the  use  of  caissons.  A  firm  foundation  is  first  formed  by  driving 
piles  a  few  feet  apart  over  the  whole  site  of  the  foundatioa  The  tops  of  the  piles  are  then  sawn  off 
under  water  just  enough  above  the  ground  to  allow  of  tlieir  being  all  cut  to  the  same  leveL  The  cais- 
son is  then  floated  over  the  piles,  and,  when  in  its  proper  position,  is  sunk  upon  tliem,  being  kept  in  its 
place  by  a  few  piles  left  standing  above  the  others,  tne  water  being  kept  out  of  the  caisson  by  a  kind 
of  well  constructed  round  each  of  these  internal  guide  piles,  wliich  are  built  up  into  the  masonry.  This 
method  of  building  in  caissons  on  pile  foundations  is  shown  in  Figs.  1828  ana  1829.  Tlie  piers  of  the 
Pont  du  Val  Benoit  at  Li^ge,  whicn  carries  the  railway  across  the  Meuse,  have  been  built  on  pile  foun- 
dations in  the  manner  here  described. 
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A  similar  plan  of  foundation  was  adopted  in  the  construction  of  three  of  the  piers  of  ihe  railroad 
bridge  across  the  Connecticut,  at  Springned,  Mass. ;  but  to  give  the  greatest  stability  to  the  work,  the 
bottom  was  previously  dredged,  the  piles  were  then  driven,  and  cut  off  level  considerably  bdow  the 
bed  of  the  river.  The  spaces  between  the  piles,  and  a  few  feet  outside  of  them,  was  filled  with  b^toi^ 
and  raked  off  even  with  the  top  of  the  piles ;  the  caiss<Hi  was  then  floated  into  its  pceition.  The  fbim- 
dations  of  the  other  piers  and  abutments  were  of  piles,  but  cofferdams  were  used,  and  the  bottom  laid 
dry  and  excavated. 

''  1830. 


Hdlidfowidatiora  laid  in  cofferdams. — ^There  are  many  circumstances  under  which  it  becomes  neees- 
HUT  to  lay  the  bottom  dry  before  commendng  operations.    This  is  done  by  indoeing  the  site  of  the 
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/oundation  with  a  water-tight  wall  of  timber,  from  within  which  the  water  can  be  pumped  out  by  st^m 
power  or  otherwise.  Sometimes,  in  shallow  water,  an  earth  embankment  or  a  single  row  of  sheet  piles 
only  is  sufficient ;  but  in  deep  water  two  or  eyen  four  rows  of  piles  will  be  required,  the  space  between 
them  being  filled  in  with  puddle,  so  as  to  form  a  solid  water-tight  moss,  Fig.  1880.  The  great  difficul- 
ties in  the  construction  of  a  cofferdam  are — 1st,  to 
keep  it  water-tight;  and,  2d,  to  support  the  sides 
agamst  the  pressure  of  the  water  outside,  which  in 
tidal  waters  is  sometimes  so  great  as  to  render  it  < 
Docessaiy  to  aUow  a  dam  to  fill  to  present  its  being 
crushed.  Of  the  difficulties  experienced  in  the  con- 
struction of  a  cofferdam  in  deep  water,  and  of  the 
excavation  for  foundations,  an  interesting  and  in- 
Btructive  example  may  be  found  in  the  able  report 
of  Captain  Tumbull,  on  the  construction  of  the  roto- 
mac  Aqueduct,  published  in  the  Civil  Engineers'  and 
Architects'  Journal 

In  order  to  save  timber,  and  to  avoid  the  difficulty 
of  keeping  out  the  bottom  springs,  it  has  been  pro- 
posed oy  a  French  engineer,  after  driving  the  outer 
row,  to  dredge  out  the  area  thus^  inclosed,  and  fill  it  up  to  a  certain  height  with  b^ton.  The  cofferdam 
is  then  to  be  completed  by  driving  an  inner  row  of  piles  resting  on  the  b^ton,  and  puddling  between 
the  two  rows  in  the  usual  manner ;  and  the  masonry  is  carried  up  on  the  b^ton  foundation  thus  pre- 
pared.   This  construction  is  shown  in  Fig.  1881.    See  DaY  Dock. 

FOUNDRY    See  Casting. 

FOUNDRY  CRANR    Fig.  1 832.— Side  elevation  of  the  crane,  and  section  of  the  masonry  which  snp- 
pcrts  it 

Fig.  1888. — ^Elevation  of  the  geer  side  taken  at  right  angles  to  Fig.  1882. 

Fig.  1834.— Horizontal  section  on  the  line  1-2,  Fig.  1832.    Fig.  1835. — Section  on  the  line  3-4. 


1843. 


1844. 


Scale.— 17  feet=:4  inchea. 

F1^.  1886. — ^Elevation  of  geers  and  piniona 

Fig".  1837. — Shows  the  arrangement  of  the  break;  Fig.  1838. — A  section  of  the  same. 
I^m  1839  and  1840. — Horizontal  section  on  the  line  6-6 ;  Fig.  1839  being  the  section  of  the  framt 
Ffaicn  supports  the  geering ;  Fig.  1840,  the  section  of  the  body  or  shaft  of  the  crane. 
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fig,  1841.— Plan  of  the  cast-iron  plate  and  friction  wheels  aeainst  which  the  shaft  of  the  cnme  bean 
and  which  facilitate  its  rotation.    Fig.  1842. — Section  of  this  pLBde  on  the  broken  line  7-8-9. 

Figs.  1848  and  1844. — Show  a  different  arrangement  of  steps  from  that  already  gi^en,  Figa.  1882  ana 
1888L 

Explanatory  Letters. 

Af  vertical  shaft  or  body  of  the  crane  cast  in  one  piece ;  a,  a  steel  point  (easily  replaced  wken  worn) 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  shaft,  Fig.  1843.  This  step  is  cast  with  the  base,  and  in  fig.  1844  it  is  steel, 
and  fitted  in  the  base  plate. 

B,  cast-iron  base  or  step-plate;  a,  steel  step;  b,  ribs  to  strengthen  the  shaft;  c,  cylindrical-turned 
collar,  against  which  the  six  strong  cast-iron  friction  wheels  d  bear,  mainfi|inmg  the  shaft  perpeDdicular, 
and  allowing  it  to  turn  freely. 

C,  large  plate  cast  in  one  piece,  containing  the  wheels  J;  e,  small  comer  pieces  to  s^engthen  the  cast- 
ing ;  /,  man-hole  to  get  at  the  step. 

D,  the  masonry,  in  which  is  formed  a  circular  well  for  the  admission  of  the  shaft  A 

E,  the  oaken  arm  of  the  crane,  supported  by  a  strong  brace  F;  gg\  shoes  or  sockets  cast  with  the 
shaft,  which  receive  the  feet  of  the  arm  and  brace.  Fig.  1835  shows  the  same  in  section.  A,  an  iron 
strap  inclosing  the  top  of  the  shaft  and  bolted  securely  to  the  arm  £. 


1841. 


G,  two  cast-iron  frames  for  Uie  support  of  the  geering,  attached  by  bolts  to  the  body  of  the  crane 
tlirough  the  ears  i ;  jj^  projections  which  support  the  boxes  of  the  intermediate  geer  shall ;  k,  the 
cranks  of  wrought-iron. 

H,  shaft  whidi  can  be  moved  endwise,  on  which  are  the  two  pinions  II';  A  a  dutch  which  holds  the 
shaft  H  in  either  of  three  positions ;  m,  a  rod  connecting  the  two  frames  or  sides  O. 

Operation. — When  small  weights  are  to  be  raised,  .the  pinion  I'  is  thrown  into  geer  with  L  ;  on  the 
extremity  of  its  shaft  M  the  pinion  N  works  in  the  gear  0,  on  the  same  shaft  P  with  the  barrel  Q, 
on  which  is  wound  the  chain  r,  which,  passing  over  the  rollers  R  and  the  pulley  S,  is  attached  at  its 
other  extremity  to  the  weight  to  be  raised.    Figs.  1832  and  1836. 

But  if  the  weight  is  considerable,  the  pinion  I  is  thrown  into  gear  with  J,  od  whose  shaft  K  is  a 
pinion  q,  geering  into  L. 

The  break  consists  of  two  curved  strips  of  wrought-iron  o  o,  connected  by  a  hinge  endrding  the 
pulley  n,  (on  the  shaft  K,)  and  brought  into  more  or  less  contact  with  it  by  the  lever/),  to  the  araoB  of 
which  the  other  extremities  of  the  metallic  strips  o  o  are  attached. 

FREEZING  APPARATUS.  An  experiment  of  freezing  water  in  vacuo,  by  its  own  evaporatkn, 
Fig.  1845,  is  shown  by  a  shallow  glass  vessel,  as  a  watch-glass,  for  containing  the  water  to  be  fixnen, 
which  is  supported  over  a  wide  glass  basin,  containing  strong  sulphuric  acid,  the  whole  covered  by  a 
low  receiver.  When  the  air  is  e^ansted  from  the  receiver,  the  add  will  absorb  the  vapor  from  the 
water  as  rapidly  as  it  is  found,  thereby  abstracting  the  sensible  heat  from  the  water,  till  coQgelatioD 
ensues. 

Tliis  is  a  mere  matter  of  experiment,  but  within  the  last  year  an  invention  has 
been  patented  by  which  ice  can  be  manufactured  mechanically  in  large  quanti- 
ties, and  it  is  supposed  economically  in  low  northern  and  southern  latitudes.  But 
it  has  not  yet  been  suffidently  tested  It  consists  essentially  of  a  force-pump,  in 
which  air  is  divested  of  its  latent  heat  by  mechanical  compression,  and  an  engine 
in  which  the  same  air  is  made  to  act  expansively,  and  in  the  process  to  absorb 
from  tiie  water  to  be  frozen  the  heat  due  to  its  increase  of  volume.  But  there  are  several  auxiliary 
agents  for  giving  this  simple  contrivance  its  greatest  effective  utility.  Thus  by  an  obvious  arrmnge- 
ment  of  attaching  the  pump  and  engine  to  the  opposite  ends  of  a  common  beam,  the  power  oaosumed 
in  condensing  air  in  the  pump  is,  to  a  considerable  degree,  recovered  in  its  expansion  in  the  engine.  At 
the  same  time  the  heat  evolved  by  the  compression  of  the  air  is  extinguished  by  a  jet  of  water  thrown 
into  the  body  of  the  force-pump  by  means  of  a  smaller  pump ;  while  the  heat  necessary  to  impart  to 
the  expanding  air  the  elastidty  and  mechanical  force  due  to  its  volume  is  furnished  through  a  similar 
pump,  which  takes  from  the  astern  a  portion  of  the  liquid,  and  after  injecting  it  into  the  expanding  air 
m  the  engine,  returns  it  to  the  same  cistern.  The  cistern  thus  operates  as  a  reservoir  of  oold,  and  aa 
the  sufficient  means  of  abstracting  heat  from  water  which  is  to  be  converted  into  ice.  It  is  proposed  to 
vse  the  same  air  over  and  over  again ;  and  thus  the  inventor  attains  the  object  of  employing  air  wluch 
previous  condensation  has  deprived  of  heat,  and  subsequent  expansion  has  left  at  a  lower  tempermtnrc 
than  the  atmosphere. 
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FRIOnON. — ^FrictioQ  is  the  resistaDce  occasioned  to  the  motion  of  a  body,  when  pressed  upon  the 
lor&ce  of  another  bod^,  which  does  not  partake  of  its  motion.  Under  these  droomstances,  the  surfaces 
in  contact  haye  a  certain  tendency  to  adhere.  Kot  being  perfectly  smooth,  the  imperceptibk  asperities 
^iHuch  may  be  supposed  to  exist  on  all  surfaces,  howeyer  highly  polished,  become  to  some  extent  inter 
locked,  and  in  consequence  a  certain  amount  of  ibroe  is  requisite  to  orercome  the  mutual  resistance  to 
motion  of  the  two  surfaces,  and  to  maintain  the  sliding  motion,  even  when  it  has  been  produced.  By 
increasing  the  pressure,  the  resistance  to  motion  is  increased  also ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  by  rendering 
the  sur&ccs  more  smooth,  and  by  lubrication,  its  amount  is  greatly  diminished,  but  can  never  be  en- 
tirely nulled. 

Friction  ought  not  strictly  to  be  called  a  forct^  unless  that  term  be  in  this  case  taken  in  a  negative 
sense.  The  tendency  of  force,  in  the  rigid  meaning  of  the  word,  is  to  produce  motion,  whereas  the 
tendency  of  friction  is  to  destroy  motion.  An  active  force  mi^  indeed  oppose  motion  in  one  direction, 
but  only  in  virtue  of  a  tendency  to  produce  motion  in  the  opposite  direction ;  the  peculiar  cbaracteristu! 
of  friction,  on  the  other  hand,  is  that  it  tends  to  destroy  motion  in  every  dffectioa  It  is  essentially  a 
passive  resistance,  a  negative  force,  produced  by  pressure,  to  which  it  bears  such  relation  that  its 
amount  may  be  measured  by  the  same  unit  and  enunciated  in  the  same  terms. 

Nor  is  the  measure  of  the  friction  between  two  surfaces  in  contact^  properly  the  amount  of  force 
necessary  to  produce  motion ;  but  the  amount  of  pressure  necessary  to  balance  the  friction,  and  bring 
the  body  to  a  state  of  indifference  to  rest  or  motion.  To  understand  this,  let  us  suppose  that  a  heavy 
hemispherical  body  rests  with  its  flat  surface  upon  a  horizontal  plane,  and  that  the  plane  and  the  body 
are  perfectly  tmooth :  on  this  sumx>sition  there  would  be  no  friction,  and  the  smsulest  possible  force 
would  put  tiie  body  in  motion.  This  condition  being  remarked,  let  us  suppose  that  the  surfaces  in  con- 
tact are  of  the  ordinary  kind,  and  that  a  weight  of  10  lbs.  attached  to  the  movable  b^y  and  made  to  act 
in  the  direction  of  the  plane,  is  found  to  induce  the  same  state  of  indifference  to  rest  and  motion  as  in 
ihe  assumed  case  of  no  friction ;  we  then  conclude  that  10  lbs.  is  the  measure  of  the  friction.  As  it  is 
not  always  easy  to  determine  when  this  condition  is  induced,  it  is  better  to  regard  the  wcn^t  as  an 
active  force,  whidi  may,  by  addition,  be  made  more  and  more  intense,  till  motion  of  the  body  is  actually 
induced.  For  the  sake  of  convenience  we  may  aUo  speak  of  friction  as  a  force  and  oppose  it  to  other 
force :  tins  can  induce  no  erroneous  conclusion. 

Friction  being  then  considered  a  patnve  force,  its  effect  is  the  result  of  having  other  force  to  resist 
If  the  measure  of  the  friction  of  a  body  upon  a  plane  be  10  lbs.,  and  if  an  increasing  force  of  1, 2»  &  Iba, 
and  BO  on,  be  applied,  the  friction  increases  with  the  force  till  the  limit  is  reached ;  motion  then  ensuee 
by  the  addition  of  any  fraction  of  weight  to  the  10  lbs.  The  foree  of  friction,  although  tending  to  pre- 
vent or  destroy  motion,  may  also  be  conceived  to  act  like  other  force, 

in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  in  which  the  balancing  force  acts ;  that    A ' B 

is,  in  the  language  of  mechanics,  if  the  force  P,  applied  to  balance  the 

friction  F,  act  in  the  direction  A  B,  the  friction  F  acts  in  the  direction  B  A.  If  then  the  body  placed 
upon  the  horizontal  plane,  as  supposed,  be  capable  of  motion  in  the  two  directions  A  B  and  B  A,  the 
body  will  remain  at  rest  when  acted  upon  by  any  force  up  to  10  lbs.  in  either  of  the  directions.  II 
therefore  we  distinguish  the  forces  acting  in  opposite  directions  by  the  positive  and  negative  symbols  4" 
and  — f  then  the  limits  of  equilibrium  wul  be  expressed  by  P  =  :±:  10  lbs.,  according  to  the  usual  mode 
of  representing  an  equilibrium  of  forces. 

"Wnat  is  here  stated  in  reference  to  a  heavy  body  placed  upon  a  horizontal  plane,  is  equally  true  of 
the  rubbing  parts  of  every  machine ;  the  pressure  upon  ihe  ^umals,  by  instituting  resistance  to  motion, 
that  is,  friction,  the  equilibrium  will  subsist  between  certain  limits,  and  it  is  only  by  transgression  of 
those  limits  on  one  siae,  that  the  equilibrium  is  destroyed  and  motion  established.  To  determine  accu- 
rately those  limits  in  machines,  is  one  of  the  most  important  problems  in  mechanics;  and  it  has  only 
been  by  the  elaborate  and  admirably  conducted  experiments  m  the  French  Academy,  that  a  sufiiciently 
extensive  code  of  data  has  been  attained  possessing  the  requisite  evidence  of  accuracy,  to  wairant  'uor 
plidt  confidence  in  the  truth  of  the  following  important  laws,  which  include  the  whole  doctrine  of  fric- 
tion as  a  retarding  force  in  the  dynamical  operation  of  machines. 

Law  L~  The  friction  hears  to  the  pressure  upon  the  eurfacea  in  contact,  a  ratio  which  is  toMtantfor 
the  eame  tnateriala  with  the  same  condition  of  surfaces. 

To  express  this  somewhat  more  familiarly :  If  the  surface  of  one  body  be  pressed  upon  that  oi 
another,  with  a  certain  force,  and  if  that  force  be  doubled,  the  friction  will  be  doubled ;  and  if  the  force 
pressing  them  together  be  tripled,  the  friction  will  be  tripled ;  and  so  on.  Thus  if  a  piece  of  cast-iron 
weighing  100  lbs.  be  laid  with  its  plane  surface  upon  a  l^er  surface  of  brass,  level,  and  it  be  found 
that  a  certain  weight  made  to  act  m  the  direction  of  the  supporting  plane,  is  just  sufficient  to  induce  in 
the  mass  of  iron  a  state  of  indifference  to  rest  or  motion,  that  weight  is  the  measure  of  the  fnctioo  be- 
tween the  two  surfaces ;  and  if  these  be  well  polished  and  dean,  and  without  lubricant  of  any  kind,  the 
weight  which  it  will  be  necessary  to  apply  will  be  14*7  Iba  If  now  we  place  a  weight  of  100  lbs.  upon 
the  mass  of  cast-iron,  making  the  gross  pressure  upon  the  surfaces  in  contact  200  Ibs^  the  weight  necesr 
sary  to  balance  the  friction  will  be  increased  in  the  same  ratio,  that  is  F  =  14*7  lbs.  X  3  =  29*4  Ibsi 
Another  weight  of  100  lbs.,  placed  on  the  first,  making  the  pressure  800  lb&,  will  increase  the  measure  of 
Driction  to  14*7  lbs.  X  8 =44'1  lbs.    And  so  on  for  everjr  increment  of  pressure  as  expressed  by  the  law. 

If  now  we  divide  the  weight  which  balances  the  friction,  by  the  weight  which  measures  the  pressure 
upon  the  surfaces,  we  obtain  a  ratio  which  is  manifestiy  constant^  since  the  pressures  upon  the  surfaces 
jmd  the  weights  balancing  the  friction,  corresponding  to  those  pressures,  are  respectively  multiples 
throughout,  of  the  first  units  100  lbs.  and  14*7  lbs.    Thus  we  have 

14-7  lbs.  _  294  lbs.  _  44-1  lbs.  _ 
100  lbs.       200  lbs.       8001b?. 
From  this  then  it  appears,  that  knowing  the  measure  of  the  friction  for  a  given  unit  of  pressure  n])0Q 
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the  surfaces  in  contact,  these  remaining  constant  in  kind  and  condition,  the  measure  of  the  frictioD  an 
Bwering  to  any  other  pressure  may  be  deduced.  In  the  case  assumed  we  have  a  common  ratio  of '14T 
between  the  pressures  of  contact,  and  the  measures  of  the  friction ;  this  ratio  therefore  being  koowi^ 
together  with  the  pressure  in  the  particuhur  case,  the  measure  of  the  friction  for  that  case  wm  abo  be 
knowa     Putting  P==the  pressure  upon  the  rubbing  surfaces;  Fsthe  measure  of  the  frictioo; 

F 
and/=  p ;  then  we  have  F  =/  X  P. 

In  this  formula  the  ratio  /  of  the  friction  to  the  pressure  is  termed  the  coefficient  of  friction.  Its 
value,  as  aheady  announced,  is  constant  for  the  same  materials  and  condition  of  the  surfaces  io  coo- 
tact  ;  but  varies  as  these  vary.  Thus  in  the  particular  case  taken,  the  value  is  '147 ;  but  if  the  rubbing 
surfaces  be  unetuoits^  it  is  reduced  to  '182;  tnat  is,  by  repetition  of  tlie  experiments  described  above, 
with  this  new  condition  of  surfaces,  we  should  find 

F=/X  P  =  '182  X  100  Ib8.=sl8'2lb&  ) 

F  =     •      =  '182  X  200  lbs.  =  26*4  lbs.  [  measures  of  the  friction. 

F=     •      = -182  X  800  lbs.  =  89-6  lbs.) 

If  a  cast-iron  plate  be  substituted  for  the  brass  plate  used  as  the  supporting  surface,  and  the  surfiices 
be  first  well  polished,  dean,  and  dry,  next  wetted  with  water,  and  lastly,  be  freely  lubricated  with  h(^ 
lard,  we  have  the  three  values  /=  '152,  /=  '314,  /=  '07  answer'Tig  to  these  conditions ;  hence  takmg 
P  as  before,  we  have  by  substitution  in  the  formula  F  =/  X  P,  the  following  results : 

Sorfaoes  wet.  Borihces  dry.  Burfboea  labricated. 

For  100  lbs.        F=s  15-2  lbs.        F  =  81-4lbs.        F  =  71be. 
,...200  lbs.        F  =  80-4lb8L        F  =  62-8  lbs.        F  =  141bs. 
....800  lbs.         F  =  45'6lbs.        F  =  98'2lb8.        F  =  211b8. 

The  determination  of/,  that  is,  of  the  coefficient  of  friction,  for  different  kinds  of  materials,  and  abo 
for  different  states  of  their  surfaces  in  contact,  is  manifestly  the  business  of  experiment  There  is  no 
a  priori  rule  by  which  it  can  be  arrived  at  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  of  the  physical  prop- 
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erties  of  bodies. 

There  is  another  mode  of  considering  the  subject 
here  discussed,  which  has  its  expression  likewise 
in  the  subjoined  table,  and  which  it  becomes  us 
therefore  to  explain. — Let  us  suppose  the  arrange- 
ment as  in  the  experiments  descnbed,  and  that  A  B, 
Fig.  1846,  is  the  supporting  surface,  and  C  the  mass 
of  cast-iron  resting  upon  it  Again,  let  the  pressure 
of  the  mass  acting  perpendicularly  to  the  surfaces 
in  contact,  be  denoted  by  P,  and  let  the  force  Q, 
parallel  to  the  surfaces,  be  applied  to  slide  the 
tx>dy  towards  A.  Then  since  tne  forces  P  and  Q 
act  in  directions  perpendicular  to  one  another, 
they  manifestly  cannot  counteract  one  another; 
consequently,  were  there  no  third  force  F  opposed  to  Q,  the  system  would  be  unbalanced,  and  there 
would  obviously  be  motion  of  the  mass  C  in  the  direction  of  the  second  force.  The  third  force  F  is  the 
friction,  and  so  long  as  the  force  Q  does  not  exceed  its  limit,  the  system  must  remain  stabla 

This  being  understood,  let  us  suppose  that  the  force  P,  Figs.  1847  and  1 848,  instead  of  having  its  directioo 
perpendicular  to  the  surfaces  in  contact,  is  impressed  obliquely ;  if  then  the  parallelogram  of  forces  P'  Q  be 
completed,  the  force  P,  represented  bv  the  hue  P  M,  is  equivalent  to  two  others  represented  by  P'M,  by 
which  the  surfaces  are  pressed  togetner, 
and  Q  M  which  tends  to  give  motion  to 
the  body  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  sur-  b 
faces.  Now  the  actual  friction  F  of  the  \'u 
surfaces  must  be  a  certain  fraction  of  ' 
PM;  let  it  be  MQ'  =  MFand  complete 
the  parallek)gram  P'Q',  and  draw  its 
diagonal  P"M.  Since  then  MQ'  repre- 
sents the  fruition  of  the  body  upon  the 
plane,  that  is,  the  resistance  called  into 
acticb  by  the  force  PM,  and  since  QM 
represents  the  whole  tendency  of  P  M  to 
produce  motion  of  the  body,  it  follows 
that  the  body  will  move  or  not  according 
as  QM  is  greater  or  less  than  Q'  M,  that 
is,  as  P  P'  is  greater  or  less  than  P"  P', 
nr  as  the  angle  PM  A  is  greater  or  less 
than  the  angle  B  M  A.  These  conditions 
a.v  shown  in  the  diagrams :  it.  the  first 
iiere  would  be  motion  induced  by  the  preponderance  of  force  QQ';  in  the  second,  the  friction  Fa 
M  Q'  bemg  greater  than  Q  M,  the  system  would  remain  at  rest 

The  angle  BM  A  is  termed  the  limiting  angle  of  resistance,  or  more  shortly  the  angle  of  fridim. 

P'  P"      M  Q' 

Us  tangent  is  the  fraction  ^^  =  -^,  which  is  the  coefficient  of  friction.    The  angle  is  manifestly 
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Ibe  same  for  sur&ces  of  the  same  nature,  whatever  be  the  actual  amount  of  the  impressed  force  P ;  but 
IB  difierent  for  different  surfaces. 

Fhun  this  then  it  appears  that  the  force  impressed  upon  the  surfiioe  of  a  scdid  body,  at  rest,  by  the 
mterrention  of  another  solid  body,  will  be  destroyed,  whatever  be  its  direction,  provided  only  the  angle, 
which  the  direction  makes  with  the  perpendicular  to  the  surface,  do  not  exceea  the  angle  of  friction  of 
that  surfiice;  and  that  this  is  true,  however  greed  the  force  may  be.  Also  that  if  the  direction  of  the 
fiorce  lie  without  this  angle,  it  cannot  be  sustuned  by  the  resistance  of  the  surfaces  in  contact ;  and  that 
this  is  true,  however  tmall  the  force  may  be. 

This  beautiful  principle  of  the  angle  of  friction  was  first  examined  by  the  celebrated  mathematician 
Euler.  His  mode  of  demonstration  was  diflferent,  and  in  some  respects,  more  obvious ;  it  consisted  in 
showing  at  what  angle  of  inclination  a  body  would  begin  to  slide  aown  an  inclined  plane.  By  similar 
reasoning  to  that  employed  above,  it  is  readily  determined  that  the  body  will  just  be  sustained  on  the 
uidined  plane,  without  slipping,  when  the  inclination  of  the  plane  is  equal  to  the  limiting  angle  of  re- 
sistance ;  and  the  tangent  to  the  angle  of  inclination  is  the  ratio  of  the  friction  to  the  pressure.  Know- 
ing therefore  this  angle  the  coefficient  of  friction  is  known,  and  conversely,  the  coefficient  being  known 
the  inclination  is  likewise  known. 

Law  II. — The  measure  of  friction  is  independent  of  the  extent  of  twrfaee^  the  preufure  and  the  eondi- 
turn  and  character  of  the  eutfacee  remaining  the  same. 

This  important  property  of  friction  was  also  first  announced  by  Amontons ;  and  finally  established 
bv  M.  Monn,  who  tound  it  to  hold  good,  even  at  pressures  so  great  that  the  surfaces  were  considerably 
abraded.  It  might,  in  fact,  be  inferred  from  the  law  previot^y  explained,  to  which  it  is  nothing  more 
than  a  corollary ;  for  by  increasing  the  surface  which  supports  the  pressure,  the  amount  of  pessure 
upon  every  pomt  of  the  surface  is  diminished ;  and  although  there  are  more  rubbing  points,  their  aggre- 
gate amount  of  friction  must  of  necessity  be  the  same  as  l^fore.  It  can  readily,  however,  be  conceived 
that  there  will  be  a  limitation  to  the  proposition,  when  the  rubbing  surfiice  is  so  small  in  proportion  to 
the  pressure,  that  abrasion  of  the  surnces  ensues  to  an  immoderate  extent,  (as  in  the  operations  of  cut- 
ting  and  hewing,  which  are  not  contemplated  in  the  enunciation ;)  but  if  the  surface  is  sufficient  to  ren- 
der the  cutting  and  wearing,  and  also  the  heating,  imperceptible,  then  the  friction  is  as  the  pressure, 
and  independent  of  the  extent  of  the  surfaces. 
Law  IIL — The  friction  is  entirely  independent  of  th^  velocity  of  continuous  motion. 
This  &ct  results  from  the  experiments  of  M.  Morin;  but  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  it  implies  that 
the  same  amount  of  mechaniou  power  is  expended  in  overcoming  friction  at  all  velocities  of  motion. 
On  the  contrary,  the  law  impUes  that  the  amount  of  mechanical  power  expended  in  overcoming  the 
friction,  is  proportionate  to  the  velocity  of  the  motion,  since  a  constant  force  must  be  exerted  with  a 
varying  velocity.  For  instance,  whatever  amount  of  mechanical  power  may  be  lost  by  the  friction  oi 
the  parts  of  any  machine,  while  moving  with  a  given  velocity,  (supposing  the  pressure  on  the  rubbing 
puis  to  remain  constant^)  a  double  power  will  be  lost  bv  friction  when  the  machine  moves  with  a  dou- 
ble velocitv ;  and  so  on  in  proportion.  It  also  follows  that  the  amount  of  mechanical  power  lost  by 
friction  will,  in  all  cases,  be  proportionate  to  the  space  passed  over  by  the  surfaces  in  contact  without 
regard  to  time ;  for  instance,  the  amount  of  mechanical  power,  which  must  be  expended  to  move  a  car- 
riage for  a  given  distance  along  a  level  railway,  will  be  the  same  whether  it  travels  quickly  or  slowly 
over  that  distance.  The  friction  is,  in  short,  a  uniformly  retarding  force,  and  is  always  the  same 
fraction  of  the  pressure,  however  great,  (within  certain  limits,)  and  however  small  that  jnressufe 
maybe. 

From  the  preceding  discussion,  it  then  appears  that  the  whole  doctrine  of  friction  may  be  reduced  to 
the  single  proposition  that  the  fHction  is  proportionate  to  the  {»«ssure  upon  the  surfaces  in  contact,  and 
independent  of  the  extent  of  these  surfiEices,  and  of  the  velocity  of  their  motion.  There  is  still,  however, 
to  M  noted  the  extreme  case  of  no  velocity  after  the  two  sur&ces  have  remained  for  a  considerable 
time  in  contact  If  a  body  be  hud  upon  an  inclined  ^ane,  and  the  angle  of  this  be  very  slowly  increased, 
the  body  will  not  begin  to  slide  down  when  the  mclination  is  exactly  equal  to  the  angle  of  friction. 
Thus  condition  of  quiescent  friction  was  also  investigated  by  M.  Morin,  and  a  summary  of  the  results 
whidli  he  obtained  will  be  found  in  the  subjoined  taUa  It  must,  however,  be  observed  that  this  species 
of  friction  does  not  only  differ  in  its  amovnt  from  the  friction  of  surfiices  in  continuous  motion,  but  like- 
wise in  its  nature,  especially  in  this,  that  the  friction  of  quiescence  is  subject  to  causes  of  variation  and 
ODcertainty  from  which  the  friction  of  motion  is  exempt  Nor  does  the  variation  appear  to  depend  upon 
the  extent  of  the  surfiEU^s  of  contact ;  for  with  different  pressures,  the  ratio  of  the  friction  to  the  pres- 
sure, that  is,  the  coefficient  of  friction,  varied  greatly,  altoongh  the  surfaces  in  contact  remainea  the 
same.  This  uncertaintv  appears  at  first  to  complicate  the  whole  question ;  but  fortunately  the  difficulty 
is  reoioved  by  a  second  very  important  fa^eX  developed  accidentally  in  the  course  of  the  experiments ; 
namelv,  that  by  the  slightest  Jar  or  shocks  even  the  most  imperceptible  movement  of  the  surfaces  of  con- 
tacty  the  friction  is  made  to  pass  from  a  state  accompanying  qmeseence  to  that  entirely  different  state 
of  firiction  which  accompanies  motion ;  and  as  every  machine,  of  whatever  kind,  may  be  considered 
subject  to  such  shocks,  it  is  evident  that  the  state  of  fnction  to  be  made  the  basis  on  which  all  questions 
of  statics  are  to  be  determined,  should  be  that  which  accompanies  continuous  motion,  the  laws  of  which 
are  uniform  and  precise. 

The  actual  measure  of  the  friction  of  two  rubbing  surfaces  for  a  given  pressure,  must  obviously  de- 
pend upon  the  hardness  and  smoothness  of  the  surfaces,  as  upon  these  depend  the  extent  of  the  mutual 
penetration  and  interlocking  of  the  insensible  asperities.  It  was  also  supposed  to  be  established  by  the 
experiments  of  Coulomb,  tlmt  the  friction  between  similar  substances  is  greater  than  between  substances 
wmch  are  dissimilar ;  but  this  conclusion,  although  it  has  been  long  received  as  a  general  law  of  fric- 
tion, is  not  sanctioned  by  the  investigations  of  M.  Morin,  which  are  in  every  respect  more  wortliy  of 
confidence  than  those  upon  which  the  assumption  is  based. 

When  lubrication  is  employed  to  lessen  the  friction,  a  distinction  is  to  be  made  between  the  case  it* 
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which  the  surfkoes  are  elmplj  unctH0U9  and  in  intimate  contact,  and  the  case  in  which  the  Bur&oos  nv 
wholly  separated  from  one  another  by  an  interposed  stratum  of  the  unguent.  If  the  pressure  upon  the 
fturfaoes  of  contact  of  given  dimensions  be  increased  beyond  a  certain  limits  the  latter  of  these  cases 
passes  into  the  first ;  the  stratum  of  unguent  being  pressed  out,  and  the  unctuous  surfaces  whist  it 
separated  fi?om  one  another  being  brought  into  intimate  contact  As  long  as  either  of  these  two  states 
remains,  the  laws  of  its  friction  are  not  affected  by  the  pressure  of  the  uneuent ;  but  in  the  tranaitioo 
from  the  one  state  to  the  other,  an  exception  is  made  to  tae  independence  of  the  firictioQ  upon  the  extent 
of  the  surfaces  of  contact ;  for  supposing  the  extent  of  two  surCnces  of  contact  between  which  a  stratum 
of  unguent  is  interposed,  and  which  sustains  a  given  pressure,  to  be  continually  cUmtnuhed,  it  is  evident 
that  the  portions  of  this  pressure  which  take  effect  upon  each  element  of  the  sur&ces  of  oontact  wiU  be 
continually  increased,  and  that  thev  may  thus  be  so  increased,  as  to  press  out  the  interposed  stratom 
of  unguent,  and  cause  the  state  of  the  surfSaces  to  pass  into  that  desi^^ted  as  unctwma,  uiereby  chang- 
ing the  ooefiicient  of  friction.  The  second  law  of  friction  then,  which  is  known  as  the  law  of  *' the  in- 
dependence of  the  surface,**  is  to  be  received  in  the  case  where  a  stratum  of  unguent  is  interposed, 
within  certain  limits. 

The  observation  made  by  M.  Morin,  that  whenever  two  perfectly  clean  surfaces  were  made  to  move 
upon  one  another,  both  were  worn  into  alternate  ridges  and  channels,  accompanied  by  the  formatioD  of 
a  powder,  is  not  without  its  practical  value.  During  the  experiments  tliis  effect  was  invariably  pro- 
duced whenever  the  pressures  were  very  great,  and  was  commonly  attended  in  the  experiments  apoo 
the  friction  of  woods,  with  the  odor  of  burning  wood.  The  effect  was  also  foimd  to  be  very  ooosiden- 
ble  in  the  case  of  fibrous  metals,  such  as  wrought-iron,  slidine  upon  each  other ;  less  in  the  ease  of 
granular  metals,  such  as  cast-iron,  sliding  upon  the  fibrous ;  and  least  of  all  when  the  granular  metab 
were  slid  upon  one  another. 

This  was  found  not  to  be  the  case  when  the  sur£aces  of  contact  were  unctuous,  and  the  circumstanoe 
suggested  to  M.  Morin  what  appears  to  be  a  true  explanation  of  the  remarkable  difference  between  hb 
results  and  those  of  Coulomb.  He  conceives  that  m  the  experiments  of  that  celebrated  engineer,  tbe 
requisite  precautions  had  not  been  taken  to  avoid  unctuosity — such  as  might  present  itself  aoddentdfy 
in  polishing  the  surfaces.  In  that  case  abrasion  would  be  prevented,  and  instead  of  a  new  embce  being 
continually  presented  by  wear,  the  same  surface  would  remain,  and  receive  by  the  motioD  oonttnoally  a 
more  perfect  polish. 

Rolling  friction. — The  theory  of  rolling  friction  is  by  no  means  firmly  grounded.  We  know  that  it 
increases  with  the  pressure,  and  that  it  is  greater  for  a  smaller  than  for  a  laiger  diameter  of  the  rolling 
body ;  but  in  what  algebraical  dependence  this  friction  stands  to  the  pressure  and  diameter  of  the 
rolhng  body,  cannot  as  yet  be  considered  as  determined.  Coulomb  made  only  a  few  experiments  with 
rollers,  from  two  to  twelve  inches  thick,  of  lignum-vitce  and  elm,  which  were  n^ed  aking  a  suifue  of 
oak,  by  means  of  a  thin  thread  passing  over  a  roller  whose  extremities  were  stretched  by  unequal 
weights.  From  the  results  of  these  experiments,  rolling  friction  appears  to  increase  direelly  with  the 
pressure  and  inversely  with  the  diameter  of  the  roUior,  so  that  the  force  necessary  to  oTeroome 

this  friction  may  be  expressed  by  F  =/  ->  if  R  be  the  pressure,  r  the  radius  of  the  roller,  and  /  the 

coefficient  of  friction  derived  from  experiment  If  r  be  eiven  in  indies,  then  fVom  these  ezperimenfei, 
for  rolling  upon  compressed  wood, /=: -0189 ;  if  the  wood  be  elm,/=s*081.  These  formulas  suppose 
that  the  ibrce  F  acts  at  the  curcuinference  of  the  roller,  but  if  the  force  be  applied  to  the  axis  oi^  the 
rolling  bodies,  by  which,  as  in  every  description  of  carriage,  axle  friction  ensues,  the  required  force  ii 
2  F,  l^cause  here  the  arm  is  only  half  that  of  Uie  diameter  with  respect  to  the  point  of  applicatioa 

JSxplanatian  of  the  tabUs4 — ^The  first  and  most  extensive  of  the  following  tables,  contains  a  vesr 
complete  summaiy  of  M.  Horin's  experipnents  of  the  friction  of  plane  sur&ces  Siding  upon  another.  It 
embraces  the  three  conditions  of  dean  and  unctuous  surfiEUsee,  and  sur&ces  between  which  a  stratum  of 
the  lubricant  is  interposed.  The  ooeffident  of  friction  is  given  for  each  of  those  conditions  for  both  4ie 
fricticHi  of  motion  and  the  friction  of  quiescence,  and  also  the  limitmg  angle  of  resistance  answering  to 
the  coefficients  of  friction  in  the  cases  of  clean  and  unctuous  surfiaces.  The  sliding  sur&ces  were  vaned 
from  -08886  to  2*7987  square  feet,  and  the  pressures  fitnu  88  lbs.  to  2206  lbs.  T%e  surfiuses  of  the 
woods  were  planed,  and  those  of  metal  filed  and  polished  with  the  utmost  care ;  and  when  the  frietion 
of  the  clean  surfaces  was  to  be  determined,  any  unctuosity  was  especially  guarded  against  In  the 
experiments  upon  unctuous  sur&ces,  the  unguent  was  carefully  wiped  off,  so  that  no  interposing  byer 
of  it  should  prevent  their  intimate  contact  In  the  experiments  to  aetermine  the  friction  with  ungoento 
interposed,  the  extent  of  the  surfaces  bore  such  a  relation  to  the  pressure,  that  a  stratum  of  the  Inbri- 
cant  was  retained  between  them.  The  relations  kept  m  view  were  such  as  are  commonly  found  m  the 
larger  class  of  machines  in  which  the  adhesion  of  the  lubricant  to  the  surfaces  of  contact  may,  as  re- 
spects opposition  to  motion  caused  by  its  visddity,  be  overlooked  as  altogether  insi^:nificant  compared 
with  the  friction.  As  respects  the  nature  oi*  the  substance  used  in  lubrication,  it  will  be  obserred  by 
comparison  of  the  coeffiaent  of  the  friction  of  motion,  that  with  hog's  hurd  and  olive  oil,  sur&ces  oi 
wood  on  metal,  wood  on  wood,  metal  on  wood,  and  metal  on  metal,  have  all  very  nearly  the  same  fiv- 
tion,  the  value  of  the  coeffident  being  in  all  those  cases  included  between  0O7  and  0*08.  With  tallow 
the  coeffident  is  the  same  except  in  the  case  of  metals  upon  metals ;  Uiis  lubricant  seems  therefore 
less  suited  for  metallic  surfaces  than  the  others  named. 

The  second  table  contains  the  results  of  experiments  upon  the  friction  of  axles  of  different  materiak 
upon  their  bearings.  It  requires  no  further  explanation,  but  attention  may  be  directed  to  the  advaft 
»age  to  bo  derived  from  attention  to  the  mode  in  which  the  lubricatmg  substance  is  applied. 
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SUMMARY  OF  M.  MORUTS  EXPERIMBNTB  OF  THS  FRICTION  OF  PLANE  SURFACES. 
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Lubricated  with  <  lard  ... .  0*076 

r  olive  oU.  0-055 

Withootlubricatlon 0-400 

Unctuous 0-107 

{diy  soap  0189 
oUveoU  0-075 
Greased  and  saturated  with 
water 

I  Lubricated  with  tallow 


E  Without  hibricaUon. 
...do da 


as'sy 


17  58 
8    9 


18  35 


10  52 


13  50 
7  45 


2.T  22 
048 


S4  16 

10  48 

18  16 

21*49 

19  33 

20  19 
31  47 


14    9 
7  52 


96    7 
6    7 


20  S5 
11    3 


7    8 
7  49 


7  42 

21  31 
23  34 
31  41 
543 

7  52 
10    3 


10  58 


0-625 
0-lGO 

0-540 
0-314 
0-254 


0-271 


0-178 

0-G94 
0-420 
0-411 
0-142 

0-570 
0-530 


0-570 
0-520 
0-440 
0-619 

0-'i08 


0-649 


0-100 

o-ioo 

0100 
0-646 


0-617 


0100 
0-137 


0-115 
0194 
0118 


0100 


32»  1 


28  23 
17  26 


15  10 


23  17 
20  37 


34  46 
23  47 


SO  41 
27  56 


20  41 
27  29 
23  45 
31  47 


543 


5  36 

31  41 
749 


10  50 
644 


543 
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FRICTION. 


8UMMAEY  OP  M.  MORIN'8  EXPERIMENTS  OP  THE  FRICTION  OP  PLANE  SURFACES^Coodiraed.) 


lUDIHO 
■VKPACB. 


OmMtoo. 


Outrlron. 


Wrought-iron 


Bronzo.' 


OnMron. 


Bronze.. 


Bnn. 


Steel. 


Steel. 
Steel.' 


Black  leather 
(aa  used  Tor 
light  Btrape) 

Ox  hide  (such 
aa  uaed  Tor 
atrong  belts 
Ac).... 


do. 


do.. 


Hemp  . 


Hemp 

Hemp-twist . . 

Hemp-band  • . 

Hemp  -  plait 
bandofsmall 
cords 

Old  cordage 
Uin.dlam.. 


SURFAC  s 
▲T    RKST. 


STATE  OP  THE  SURFACES. 


Wroughi4roQ 


Castriron.." 


Bronze. 


Wroughi-lron 


Bronze. 


t  Pibres  of  both  sorfhoea  pai^J 
(     allel  to  the  motion ] 


..do.. 


•  do... 


Fibree  paraUel  to  motion. 


.do.. 


.do. 


Oast-iron. 
Bronze... 


.do. 
.do. 


Ca8t-bx>n. 


.do. 


•do 1 

.do..... 

.da.....{ 
.da.... 

.do..... 


Cast-iron i do do.... 


I 


Wrought-iron 
Bronze 


)  Fibres  of  iron  paraUel  to  the 
S     moiioa ^ 


Oak. 


fPibros  of  the  oak  parallel; 

'       leather  laid  flat 

•  <  da  polishedand 

I  hardened  by 

I I  haomiering. 

do Fibre8ofwoodparaDel|J^^; 


Csal-lron. 


.do. 


.do..... 


Oak. 


Cast'iron. 
Castriron. 


OiUt... 

i    do. 
I    do. 


.do. 


.da.... 


Pibres  of  hemp  not  twisted  and 
placed  in  a  directl(m  perpen- 
dicular to  those  of  the  motion ; 
fibres  of  the  oak  parallel  to  the 
motion 

Fibres  of  hemp,  as  above. . . 

do da... 


Fibres  of  the  wood  and  direction 
of  the  cord  parallel  to  the  mo- 
tion  


.do.. 


•  da. 


.do. 


•  da. 


Surftices  unctuous 

Lubricated  with  tallow- 

Without  lubrication 

Surfaces  unctuous 


Lubricated  with' 


soap... 

taUow.. 

lard.... 

oUreoU 

lard  and 
pTbago. 

Without  lubrication 

Surfaces  unctuous 

itaUow. 
lard  .... 
oUveoO 

Without  lubrication 

Snrfooes  unctuous 

rtaUow. 
Lubricated  withi*^;*^ 

(.oUveoU. 

Without  lubrication 

Snrfeoes  unctuous 

i  tallow., 
lard  .... 
olive  oU. 

Without  lubrication 

Sorfkcea  unctooua 

Lubricated  with  }^^^i: 

Without  lubrication 

Surikces  unctuous 

Lubricated  witia  olive  oil. . . 

WUhout  lubrication 

Surfikces  unctuous 

i  tallow., 
lard.... 
oUveoU. 
WIUioui  lubrication 

!  tallow  .. 
lard  ... 
olive  oU. 

Lubricated  with }  ^7;; 

WiUiout  lubrication 

{tallow.. 
SrtJSd 
prbaga 

I  Without  lubrication. 


.da... 


.da... 


Without  lobrication...  | 

i  Leatiier  saturated  with 

i     water 

Snrlhoe  unctuous 

Greased  and  saturated  with 
water 

LQbrI<»todwlU.{S{!^^: 

Surfkoea  unctuous 

Lubricated  wlUijXeV. 

I  Greased  and  saturated  with 
I     water 


Lubricated  wiUi  I  51^^^: 
i  Witiiout  lubrication 


.do.. 


da. 


.do.. 


•  da. 


Co-tfll-    iarui- 
cieitt  of   fffe  of 


0*143 

O'ik 

0*144 
0*314 
0*lfl7 
0*100 
0*070 
iDOM 

0*055 
0*17« 
0*100 
0*103 
0-075 
0*078 
0*161 
0*166 
0*061 

0*060 
0*07« 
0*147 
0*139 
0103 
0*075 
0*078 
0*217 
0*107 
0086 
0077 
0*901 
0*134 
0*058 
0*180 
0*115 
0079 
0*068 
0066 
0*909 
0*105 
0061 
0*079 
0*003 
0070 
0*159 
0*056 
0*053 

0*067 
0*965 


0*996 

0*58 
0*335 

0*99 
0*990 

0*365 
0*159 
0*133 
0*944 
0*941 
0*101 


0*104 
0*153 


0*58 


0*39 


0*58 


8-  V 


830 
8  19 


543 


046 
0    0 


0    9 
990 


892 
7  99 


19  15 
6    7 


11  99 

7  36 


10  49 
634 


1196 


14  51 
10  30 


97  99 
18  31 


19  54 


13  43 


97  99 

17  45 
97  29 


»- 


0100    5*131 
0*1621  9  13 


0100 
0*100 


0*106 
0*164 

0*1« 

OlOB 


543 


9  19 


0*74 


0*605 


36  31t 


3111 


0*43    93  17 
1457 


0*79 
0-S67 


0*182 


0*880 


0*64 

0*50 
0*79 


39  36, 

96  34 
36  19 
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RATIOS  OP  FRICTION  TO  PRESSURE  FOR  AXLES  IN  MOTION  IN  THEIR  BEARINGS. 


I.— ACCOaDINO  TO  MOaiN'S  EXPERIMENT. 


DcttipMCioa  of  rarfacM 
ID  cooueu 


StaU  of  8urf«cm  mnti  n«iur«  of  Lubrication. 


Dry 
or  sliVrntly 


GrtMf, 

ami  w«t  witb 

wator. 


Lubrieatotl, 


and  wtt  with 
waior. 


Oil,  tallow,  or  ho|ra'  lanl. 


Supplitd  in  The  jfrcaM 
tbt  ordinary  commually 
r«n«w«d. 


Ttrjr  tod 
fntaM. 


Ho|r«*  Uird 

viih 
pluiobafo. 


K>ri  to 


Broiue  on  bronze 

da    oncast-iroD 

Iron     00  bronze 

do.      00  cast-iron 

Ctst-iroD  on  castrUron 

do.   on  bronze 

Iron     on  lignum-ritflB 

Onl4n>Qoa      do 

LigDom-rite  on  casMron  . . 
do.       on  Uguum-viUe, 


Inn  00  copper 

Iron  OQ  wood 

Green-oak  on  Usnuni-ritaB 

do.    on  elm 

Boxoalignum-rite 

Box  on  elm 


0251 


0194 
0188 
0185 


Dry. 
0155 


0-180 


0-137 
0161 


0079 


0079 

•075 
•075 
•075 
0075 
0125 
0100 
0116 


0049 
0-a54 
0054 
0*054 
0054 


0-170 


.0090 
O-OdS 


0-111 


0-100 


137 
166 
140 
153 


II.- ACCORDING  TO  COULOMB'S  EXPERIMENT. 


OUTt^U. 

Hofs*  lard. 

TaOow. 

Greasy. 

Old 
lubricaUoo. 

0-130 

0120 

0-065 
0050 

0127 

0133 

0038 

0060 

0070 

0030 

0050 

0043 

0070 

.... 

0035 

0050 

.... 

Obeerrationa. 

Tba  Burober  relalir*  to 
the  friction  of  iron  on 
wood  ii  deduced  from  a 
puller,  the  luljriCRiioi)  of 
whicL.  or  the  nature  of  the 
axle  aud  bearings  are  not 
raantioued  by  Coulomb. 


1619. 


FRICnON*  ROLLERS.  The  obetruction  which  a  cylinder  meets  in  rolling  along  a  smooth  plane  is 
qaite  distinct  in  its  character,  and  far  inferior  in  its  amount  to  that  which  is  produced  by  the  fnction  of 
tne  same  cylinder  drawn  lengthwise  along  a  plane.  For  example,  in  the  case  of  wood  rolling  on  wood, 
the  resistance  is  to  the  pressure,  if  the  cylinder  be  small,  as  16  or  18  to  1000 ;  and  if  the  cylinder  be 
large,  this  may  be  reduced  to  6  to  1000.  The  friction  from  sliding,  in  the  same  cases,  would  ^  to  the 
preasore  as  2  to  10,  or  8  to  10,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  wood.  Hence,  by  causing  one  body  to 
roll  CD  another,  the  resistance  is  diminished  from  12  to  20  times.  It  is  therefore  a  prmciple  in  the 
eomposition  of  machines  that  attrition  should  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible,  and  rolling  motions  sub- 
stituted whenever  circumstances  admit 

On  tlus  principle  depends  the  advantages  resulting  from  the  application 
otfrielion  wheeU  and  friction  rollers.  The  extremity  of  an  axle  C,  instead 
of  resting  in  a  cylindrical  socket,  is  made  to  rest  on  the  circumferences  of  two 
wheels,  A  and  6,  to  the  axles  of  which,  a  and  6,  the  friction  is  transferred, 
and  conseouently  diminished  in  the  ratio  of  the  radius  of  the  wheel  A  to  the 
radios  of  tne  axle  a.  This  ingenious  contrivance  appears  to  have  first  been 
applied  by  M.  Sulley,  in  the  year  1716.— i?tf«tfr.  Abrigie  d'une  Horoge,  cfrc, 
Bordeaux,  1716. 

The  following  are  deductions  from  Coulomb's  experiments  relative  to  the 
friction  of  rolling  bodies :  1.  Like  the  friction  of  sliding  bodies,  it  is  a  con- 
stant force.  2.  It  is  affected  by  the  nature  of  the  surface  so  far  as  polish  is 
ooDcemed ;  but  is  not  lessened  by  the  interposition  of  unctuous  sul^tances. 
3-  It  is  less  between  heterogeneous  than  between  homogeneous  substances. 

tiooal  to  the  pressure.    6.  It  has  no  relation  to  the  magnitude  of  the  surface.     .. 

in  the  case  ot  sliding  surfaces,  and  varies  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  diameter  of  the  rolling  body. 

The  fnction  of  the  axle  of  a  wheel  or  pulley  (whether  the  axle  itself  turns,  or  the  wheel  turns  on  the 
axle)  is  of  a  different  kind  from  that  of  a  cylinder  rollmg  on  a  plane.  It  is  less  than  that  of  sliding  but 
greater  than  that  of  rolling  bodies,  and  follows  in  all  respects  the  laws  of  the  friction  of  sliding  bodies. 
A  great  advantage  is  here  obtained  by  greasing  the  surfacea  By  the  application  of  fresh  tallow  the 
fnction  is  reduced  to  one  hal£ 

Friction  is  one  of  the  most  effectual  means  of  arresting  motion.  In  some 
machines,  especially  wind -mills,  cranes,  &jc^  it  is  very  important  to  have  the  power 
of  suddenly  stoppmg  the  machine,  or  nt  least  of  controlling  its  motion.  This  is 
effected  by  means  of  a  strong  bridle  of  wood  or  iron,  ahCf  fixed  at  one  end,  and 
at  the  other  furnished  with  a  lever,  by  pressing  on  which,  the  bridle  is  brought 
into  dose  contact  with  the  broad  rim  of  a  wheel  which  participates  in  the  general 
motion  of  the  machine.  The  bridle  may  be  made  to  bear  on  the  whole  circum- 
ference of  the  wheel ;  and  a  moderate  pressure  on  the  lever  will  produce  a  resist- 
ance sufficient  to  destroy  the  motion  almost  instantaneously. 

CoulornVs  experiments  were  also  directed  to  ascertain  the  resistance  arising 
from  the  rigidity  of  ropes  when  bent  round  rollers  or  cylinders.    The  results  are 
AS  Mows :    1.  The  resistance  of  ropes  are  directly  proportional  to  the  tensions  to 
which  they  are  subjected.    2.  The  resistance  increases  with  some  determinate  power  of  the  diameter, 
and  is  greatest  in  ropes  that  have  been  strongly  twisted,  or  are  coated  with  tar.    8.  TTie  resistances  ar» 
ioTersely  as  the  diameters  of  the  cylinders  about  which  the  ropes  are  bent 


4.  It  is  directly  propor* 
6.  It  is  much  less  tnan 
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FRINGE  MACHINE,  SHAWL. 


When  a  rope  is  wound  more  than  once  round  a  cylinder,  the  resistance  increases  in  a  geometrical 
progression.  This  principle  is  frequently  applied  in  practice :  thus,  in  arresting  the  progress  of  a  tcsmI, 
a  rope  is  wound  round  a  post^  and  a  very  few  turns  is  sufficient  to  overcome  any  force  which  the  rope 
is  capable  of  withstanding. 

FRINGE  MACHINE,  SHAWL,  invented  by  Milton  D.  Whipple,  and  used  at  the  Bay  State  Mills, 
lAwrence,  Mass.,  to  twist  the  frmge  of  shawls,  is  a  very  successful,  and  as  far  as  our  knowledge  extends, 
the  only  machine  which  has  ever  been  applied  for  this  purpose.  We  extract  from  the  pat^^utee's  spe- 
cifications the  following  description  of  it  and  its  operations : — 

The  machine  is  so  constructed  as  to  imitate  and  perform  tlie  ordinary  manual  operations  of  dividing 
the  yams  into  proper  quantities  to  form  the  two  tingle  strands,  and  then  twistjiig  the  said  strands 
separatelv  in  one  direction,  and  afterwards  bringing  together  and  twbting  them  in  opposite  directions 
to  form  tJie  fringe. 


1851. 


A' A' A' A'  IS  the  fi*amework  of  the 
machine,  a  a,  a'  a'  is  a  Btretchin|^  frame, 
liaving  a  strip  of  card  teeth  6  6,  Fig.  1852, 
on  the  stationary  side  of  the  frame,  and  a 
set  of  vertical  points  on  the  sliding  bar 
a'  a\  The  yam  from  which  the  fringe  is 
formed,  havmg  woven  fabric  on  each  side 
as  usual,  is  stretched  from  said  card  teeth 
to  said  points,  and  the  bar  a'  a'  is  arranged 
so  as  to  shde  in  and  out  to  accommodate 
different  lengths  of  fringes.  This  stretch- 
mg  frame  is  moved,  or  fed  along  by  means 
of  rack  teeth  formed  on  the  under  side  of 
.the  bar  a  a,  as  shown  at  <?,  Fig.  1851, 
which  engage  with  tlie  teeth  of  a  pinion 
d.  on  the  shaft  e  e :  said  pinion  being 
shown  by  dotted  lines  in  Fig.  1852.  Tliis 
shaft  has  one  of  its  bearings  on  the  top  of 
one  side  of  the  framework  A' A' A' A', 
as  shown  at  Fig.  1852 ;  its  other  bearing 
being  m  a  diagonal  mortise  p  in  the  ad- 
justable^liding  bar  h  A,  fitted  in  the  op- 
iKwite  side  of  the  framework,  as  shown 
by  dotted  lines  in  Fig.  1852,  and  in  detail 
in  Fig.  1854 ;  so  that  by  moving  the  said 
sliding  bar  in  one  or  the  other  direction, 
tlie  pinion  may  be  thrown  into  or  out  of 
fi^eer  with  the  rack,  and  permit  the  stretch- 
ing frame  to  be  moved  backwards,  aftt-r 
twisting  the  fringe  of  one  side  of  a  shawl, 
for  a  new  operation.  During  the  oper- 
ation of  twisting,  this  frame  is  fed  along 
accurately  by  means  of  a  ratcliet  wheel  t, 
on  the  shaft  /  /,  the  teetli  of  which  are 
operated  upon  by  the  lonff  pawl  A:,  work- 
ing on  an  eccentric  /,  fitted  on  the  drivhig 
shaft  m  m,  as  shown  in  Fig.  1852,  and  by 
dotted  Imes  in  Fig.  1863. 

The  feed  motion  is  regulated  by  means  of  the  adjustable  forked  supporter  n,  in  which  the  pairl  I 
rests,  as  shown  in  the  drawings.  By  raising  or  lowering  which  supporter,  the  fail  of  the  pawl  k\  when 
it  is  drawn  backwards  on  the  ratchet  wheel  t ,  by  the  action  of  the  eccentric  /,  will  be  diminished  or 
increased,  as  the  case  may  be. 

The  machinery  for  dividing  the  yams  into  proper  quantities,  to  form  the  two  single  strands,  as  here- 
inbefore suggested,  is  as  follows : — O  O  are  two  metallic  triangular  dividing  plates,  set  at  a  proper 
interval  apart  on  opposite  sides  of  the  elliptical  ring  op,  which  ring  is  firmly  fitted  on  the  top  of  the 
vertical  sbding  beam  gg,  Figs.  1852  and  1858,  arran^Kl  so  as  to  slide  up  and  down  in  proper  guides  rr, 
as  shown  in  the  drawings.  The  plates  o  o  are  curved  transversely  and  vertically,  so  as  to  eflfectually 
separate  the  yams,  and  have  a  rectangular  slot  or  opening  formed  through  each,  as  shown  at  Fig.  1851, 
for  the  passage  of  twisting  fingers  or  rubbers,  hereinafter  described.  The  yams  embraced  between 
these  plates  o  o  are  subdivided  or  halved,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  two  strands  by  means  of  the 
separator  t  u,  having  the  same  triangular  contour  as  the  plates  o  o,  so  as  to  enter,  as  they  do,  between 
the  yams  at  a  mere  point  at  first,  and  not  get  entangled  with  them.  This  separator  is  constructed  in 
two  parts,  witlj  sufficient  space  cut  out  to  allow  the  passage  of  the  mbbers  or  twisting  fingers  before 
referred  to ;  both  of  said  parts  being  connected  to  the  top  of  the  sliding  beam  V  V,  arranged  side  by 
side  with  tliat  before  referred  to,  and  denoted  by  q  a,  ana  moving  up  and  down  in  the  same  tniidet. 
One  of  said  parts  t  of  the  separator  is  required  to  be  nxed  to  said  beam  V  V,  and  the  other  U  is  hinged, 
as  «hown  by  dotted  lines  in  Fig.  1851,  so  as  to  turn  from  it,  when  in  descending,  it  comes  against  the 
top  of  the  upper  twisting  fingers ; — the  operation  being  similar  to  that  of  a  pair  of  callipers  or  bent 
compasses  used  for  measuring  the  diameter  of  cylinders,  <fec. 

After  the  yams  have  been  divided,  as  above  described,  into  two  parcels  for  the  forraatioo  of  two 
strands,  they  are  twisted  by  the  curved  twisting  fingers  or  rubbers  W  X,  wliich  slide  over  each  otho; 
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one  above  and  the  other  below  the  yams,  as  they  pass  through  the  openings  in  the  dividing  plates  o  o 
ud  separator  t  u. 

These  twisting  fingers  or  rubbers  should  be  clothed  with  leather,  or  some  other  suitable  substance, 
snffideotly  rough  to  turn  and  twist  the  yams.  They  are  connected  to  the  ends  to  two  arms  a*  b\  pro- 
jecting out  when  the  machine  is  stationary,  about  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  from  the  vertical  shafts 
(fe^,  dd\  and  arranged  with  set-screws  so  as  to  be  adjustable  thereoa 

The  vertical  shafU  have  I>ropcr  bearings  in  the  framework,  and  are  connected  in  their  movements,  so 
as  to  turn  together  by  the  pinions  e^  f  arranged  on  them  as  shown  in  the  drawings.  Said  shafts  are 
turned  inwards,  so  as  to  bnng  the  twisting  fingers  towards  and  over  each  other  by  tiie  projecting  stud  o, 
inserted  in  the  shaft  d  e\  as  shown  in  Fig.  1 853,  and  abutting  against  the  cam  formed  on  &e  pulley  h\ 
te  the  driving  shafts  as  shown  in  Fig.  1852.  The  outward  or  back  turning  of  said  shafts  e'  e\  d'df  Ib 
effected  by  the  heavy  counteracting  weight  t',  connected  to  the  shaft  d'  d^  as  shown  in  Fig.  1858. 

When  the  rubber  or  twisting  fingers  are  passing  over  each  other,  twisting  the  yams  into  two  strands, 
the  yams  are  supported  and  lifted  up  in  grooves  in  the  upper  side  of  flange  pieces  set  on  each  side  ox 
the  two  parts  /  u  of  the  separator,  as  shown  at  h'  h'  h\  <S»^  Fig.  1853,  by  dotted  lines ;  and  after  the 
two  strands  are  sufficiently  twisted,  the  separator  ^  u  is  drawn  downwards,  openins^  over  the  rubbers  or 
twisting  fingers  in  its  descent ;  which  descent  is  effected  b^  the  cam  /'  on  the  (hiving  shaft  tn  m^  said 
"    n'  m',  the  moving  end  of  which  is  connected  to  the  vertical  sliding  beam  v  v, 


cam  operating  on  the  treadle  m' 

oo  which  the  separator  is  fastened  as  above  suggested. 
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When  the  separator  is  withdrawn  after  the  two  strands  are  twisted,  as  above  explained,  the  rubbers 
or  twistinff  fingers  are  moved  outwards  by  the  action  of  the  weight  as  above  described, — twisting  the 
two  strands  t^cther  firmly,  and  forming  the  fringe  as  perfectly  as  it  can  be  done  by  the  most  skilful 
operative. 

The  two  dividing  plates  o  o  are  then  withdrawn  by  a  cam  n'  on  the  driving  shaft,  said  cam  operating 
on  the  treadle  o'  o\  and  vertical  sliding  beam  q  g,  on  which  said  plates  are  fixed,  in  the  same  manner  as 
explained  above,  for  the  beam  V  V  and  cam  and  treadle  by  whidi  it  is  operated.  The  stretching  fr&me 
is  now  fed  along,  and  the  cams  ceasing  to  act  upon  the  treadles,  the  rctroacting  springs  p'p\  p'p\ 
connected  to  the  beams  V  V  and  q  7,  bring  them,  and  with  them  the  plates  o  o  and  separator  t  u, 
between  the  yams  for  another  operation. 

While  the  yams  are  being  divided  by  the  plates  0  0  and  separator,  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  they 
should  be  stretched  transversely  a  little  and  held  ti^ht,  in  order  to  be  easily  divided,  and  that  during 
the  operation  of  twisting,  this  stretching  and  holding  should  be  ^adually  relaxed.  Thb  result  is 
attained  by  the  long  memlic  hooked  depresser  and  holder  q'  r\  which  moves  up  and  down  in  proper 
guides  or  mortises  in  the  framework.  The  end  r'  of  this  depresser  and  holder  falls  on  the  yam  just 
behind  the  plates  o  o  and  separator  t  u,  and  immediately  after  said  yams  have  been  divided,  and  presses 
them  into  a  groove  or  bent  plate  formed  at  «',  Figs.  1852  and  1851,  to  receive  them.  This  bent 
depresser  is  operated  by  an  arm  <',  which  extends  at  right  angles  from  one  side  of  it,  and  rests  on  the 
face  of  a  proper  cam,  formed  to  regulate  its  motion  on  the  pulley  A',  as  shown  by  dotted  lines  in 
Fig.1853. 

The  patentee  claims — ^First  Dividing  the  yams  into  proper  quantities  for  the  formation  of  the  two 
strands,  by  means  of  the  dividing  plates  and  separator. 

Second.  Twisting  the  tu}o  strands  separately  nrst,  and  then  together,  by  means  of  the  twisting  fingers 
or  robbers,  constmcted  and  arranged  so  as  to  tum  inwards  and  outwards  over  each  other,  one  above  and 
the  other  below  the  yams. 

Third.  The  peculiar  constmction  and  arrangement  of  the  separator,  so  that  it  may  open  over  the 
robbers,  and  drop  down  just  before  the  two  strands  are  to  be  twisted  together. 

Fourth.  A  machine  for  twisting  the  fringes  of  shawls,  ttc,  having  a  stretching  frame,  dividing  plates, 
and  separator,  twisting  fingers  or  rubbers  combined,  and  operated  successively,  as  hereinbefore  specified 
and  described. 

FROG.  The  cast-iron  crossing  plate  at  the  in- 
tersection of  two  lines  of  rails  on  a  railroad.  The 
intermediate  point,  being  subject  to  great  wear  from 
its  small  surface  and  exposed  position,  is  usually 
made  of  steel  Tliis  improvement  was  made  the 
subject  of  apatent  in  1837. 

FULCRUM,  in  mechanicn,  the  prop,  support,  or  fixed  point  upon  which  a  lever  is  sustained ;  and 
about  which  the  lever  is  supposed  to  tum  freely. 

FULLING.  A  process  by  which  woollen  cloths  are  divested  of  the  oil  unbibod  for  the  operation  ol 
carding,  and  the  texture  is  at  the  same  time  rendered  much  closer,  firmer,  and  stronger.  Thi3  process, 
also  called  milling,  was  formerly  entirely  performed  by  the  machine  described  under  the  head  of  Fall- 
ing Mills,  also  called  fulUng  stocks.  Figs.  1861,  1862.  The  stocks,  although  still  in  extensive  use,  are 
fast  being  superseded  by  a  superior  class  of  machines,  in  which  the  cloth  passes  between  squeezers,  and 
is  not  subjected  to  heavy  Vows.  By  the^e  machines  the  pressure  can  be  regulated  according  to  the 
quality  and  requirements  :f  the  fabric  the  milling  is  more  perfect,  the  power  expended  is  less,  and, 
or>t  least,  the  disagreeable  noise  coasequent  on  the  use  of  stocks  is  avoided. 

Figs.  1856,  1857,  and  185S.  represent  different  views  of  one  of  this  class  of  machines.  Fig.  1856  Is  a 
side  elevation,  Fig.  1857  a  cross  section,  and  Fig.  1858  a  front  end  elevation  of  the  machine     It  will  b» 
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perceived  that  the  machine  is  com]>osed  of  four  cylinders  n  n'  ff  running  horizontally,  arranged  io  poin 
one  above  the  otlier,  and  two  vertical  cylinders  ag\  Both  horizontal  and  vertical  cylinders  are  sub- 
jected to  pressure :  to  the  former  it  ia  applied  by  means  of  the  wdt^t  movable  on  the  arm  of  tb' 


1858. 


lever  (J,  which  forces  down  the  yoke  Tc  on  the  boxes  of  the  cylinder.  The  pressure  is  applied  to  the 
vertical  cylinders  by  the  variable  weight  «,  through  the  levers  w.  In  both  cases  the  pressure  to  be  ex 
erted  can  be  varied  at  ple^isure. 
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The  operation  is  as  follows :  one  end  of  the  cloth  having  been  passed  between  the  sets  of  horizontal 
and  vertical  cylinders,  the  two  ends  of  the  cloth  are  then  attached  together,  so  as  to  make  an  endless 
band.  The  machine  is  now  8<;t  in  motion  by  the  pulley  e  on  the  shaft  6,  and  the  cloth  continues  to 
make  the  round  between  the  cylinders  or  squeezers,  falling  in  folds  at  the  front  of  the  macliinc,  and 
drawn  up  again  at  the  back  till  the  washing  and  fulling  U  finished. 

A  rotary  fuUing-mill,  still  better  than  the  1850.  ' 

preceding,  is  given  in  Figs.  1859  and  1860. 

Fig.  1859  is  the  side  elevation,  and  Fig. 
I860  the  longitudinal  section,  showing  the 
mterior  arrangement 

A  A  is  the  main  cylinder,  (driven  by  a 
geer;)  on  either  side  are  cheeks  between 
which  the  small  cylinders  or  rolls  B*  B'  B*  re- 
volve, and  between  these  rolls  and  the  cyl- 
inder the  cloth  passes.  C  is  tlie  lower  side  _^ 
or  bottom  of  a  trough  which  receives  the 
dodi  after  it  has  passed  the  roll  B',  and 
down  which  it  slides  into  the  i\i\>d'd'd't 
curved,  as  ^hown  in  the  drawings.  D  is  the 
top  of  the  trough,  and  is  supported  by  the 
cross  piece  d\  its  upper  extremity  touches, 
but  without  friction,  the  surface  of  the  roll 
B'.  E  E  are  the  grooved  sides  of  the  trough ; 
their  upper  extremities  are  held  by  small 
iron  straps  attached  to  the  frame  by  screws, 
and  to  E  E  by  pins ;  the  centre  of  the  sides 
are  fastened  to  small  iron  plates  F  F,  which 
are  supported  on  the  standards  G  G,  on  which 
they  turn  freely  ;  the  standards  themselves, 
attached  to  the  plates  H  H,  can  turn  on  the 
pivots  I L 

L  is  a  cord  attached  to  the  ends  of  the  levers  K  K,  by  which,  through  the  aid  of  a  pulley,  the  weight 
M  tends  to  draw  them  together.  N  N,  a  cross  piece  attached  to  the  frame  and  supporting  the  pivots  1 1, 
and  guide  plates  C*. 

The  journals  2,  3,  4,  of  the  rolls  B*  B*  B',  run  in  bearings,  inserted  in  the  bars  P  P  P,  whose  lower  ex- 
tremities are  mamtained  in  a  position  by  the  guide  rings  «,  attached  to  the  frame,  which  admits  of  n 
motion  in  tlie  direction  of  their  length ;  while  at  their  upper  extremities  are  racks  into  which  play  tho 
toothed  segments  ^^/),  fixed  in  pairs  on  the  shafts  nnn. 

P'  P'  P',  weights  movable  on  tue  arms  of  the  levers  L'  L'  L',  whose  fulcra  are  at  n  n  n,  and  attached 
to  the  toothed  segments  ppp\  by  these  weights  the  force  with  which  the  rolls  B* B* B'  press  on  the 
cyUnder  A  is  regulated.     Q  Q  Q,  guide  rolls  wnich  keep  the  racks  in  geer  with  the  segments. 

R',  a  plate  perforated  with  an  oval  hole,  through  which  the  cloth  is  first  passed,  the  effect  of  which  is 
to  straignten  tne  folds ;  thence  the  cloth  passes  over  a  conducting  roll  S,  through  the  short  tube  R,  to  the 
main  cylinder ;  the  tube  R  is  supported  by  a  cross  plate  attached  to  the  frame. 

Hie  draft  or  drawing  in  of  tlie  cloth  is  oc- 
casioned by  the  pressure  of  the  roll  B'  on  the 
main  cyhndcr,  w^hich  cylinders  are  gcered 
together  by  the  pinion  X'  and  the  geer  X, 
on  their  re=ipective  sliafts. 

Op^aiion  of  the  machine. — The  cloth  is 
first  passed  through  the  aperture  R',  over  the 
roll  S,  through  the  tube  R,  to  the  groove  or 

rce  between  the  cheeks  of  the  main  cylin- 
A,  thence  beneath  the  rolls  B'  B'  B',  and 
is  dehvered  through  the  trough  C  D  E  at  the 
back  of  the  machine.  The  ends  of  the  cloth 
are  now  fastened  together,  the  mill  is  set  in 
motion,  and  the  operation  is  performed  as  in 
the  preceding  machine.  The  cloth  is  pre- 
sented successively  in  a  continuous  round  to 
the  action  of  the  squeezers  till  the  fullhig  is 
finished. 

It  will  be  easily  perceived  that  the  effect 
of  the  passage  of  the  cloth  beneath  the  rolls 
B*  B*  B'  is  a  stretching  of  the  clotli  in  the 
direction  of  its  length,  w^hich  causes  a  tlilck- 
ening  or  fulling  of  the  cloth  in  the  width. 
The  cloUi  should  also  undergo  a  compression 
or  fulling  lengthwise.  This  is  eflfecte  J  by  the 
sides  E  E  of  the  trough  C  E  D ;  these  sides  hold  by  iron  strap  at  their  upper  extremities,  at  a  constant 
distance,  eqiml  to  that  between  the  cheeks  of  the  main  cylinder,  while  their  lower  extremities,  bv  means 
wf  the  pivots  G  G  and  1 1,  admit  of  a  lateral  motion  at  these  extremities.  Tlie  weight  M  is  made  to  act 
through  tlie  levers  K  K,  which  brings  them  tog<ither,  and  prevents  the  discharge  of  the  cloth ;  the  result 
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is  that  tlie  cloth  being  still  delirered  by  the  roll  B*  is  forced  into  the  guide  box  till  the  pressure  is  suflS 
cient  to  overcome  that  with  which  the  two  sides  of  the  box  are  brought  together  by  the  weight  >L  Th« 
sides  of  the  box  then  take  a  nearly  parallel  position.  The  cloth  escapes  gently  and  falls  into  the  cir* 
cular  box  or  tub,  which  composes  the  lower  part  of  the  machine. 

As  by  the  weights  P'  P'  P'  the  pressure  on  the  cylinders  B'  B'  B*  can  be  regulated,  and  consequcnilj 
the  fuUing  breadthways  of  the  clotn,  so  by  varying  the  weight  M  more  or  less  resistazice  can  be  opposed 
to  the  discharge  of  tlie  cloth,  and  by  this  means  the  fulling  of  the  cloth  lengthways  can  be  increased  or 
diminished. 

A  sjsttfi  of  percussion  has  also  been  added  to  this  machine.  Small  revolving  or  redprocatii^ 
b<;aters,  maKing  their  blows  on  a  fulling  table,  strike  tlie  cloth  as  it  leaves  the  expanding  trough. 

These  machines  have  lon^  been  used  in  England  and  on  the  continent  They  are  now  manufacture* 
m  this  country,  and  where  they  have  been  adopted  have  g^ven  satisfaction. 

FULLING-MILL  FOR  CLOTH.    Fig.  1861  is  a  side  elevation  of  the  mUL 

Fig.  1862  is  an  end  elevation  of  the  same. 

The  same  parts  are  designated  by  the  same  letters  of  reference  in  both  drawings 


k  1%  the  side  framing  of  the  machine,  made  of  strong  rectangular  pieces  of  wood,  connected  iogetlwf 
at  the  top  by  the  cross  beams  (id!,  the  cross  rails  ^^r,  upon  whidi  the  four  pieces  hhhh  rest  in  positions 
parallel  to  ad,  and  at  right  angles  to  the  rails gg.  ITie  use  of  tlie  beams  hhhh  is,  besides  aflfording 
additional  stiffness  to  the  framing,  to  carry  the  four  pedestals  ffff^  in  which  are  the  working  centres 
of  the  fed,  or  beaters  A  A.    Tlicse  are  suspended  by  the  legi^^  or  pieces  E  K     From  tlie  under  nJc  d 
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the  feet,  the  lifltrs^  or  wipers  B  B  project ;  and  by  means  of  tliese  the  feet  are  continually  thrown  back 
by  ^e  two  pairs  of  wipers  C  C  G  C,  upon  the  common  driving  shaft  L  The  upright  framing  is  secured 
at  bottom  by  cross  beams,  into  which  the  uprights  A;  it  are  mortised ;  and  these  are  bolted  down  usually 
to  a  solid  foundation  of  stone.  R  is  the  rowhead  of  the  receptacle  or  trough  into  which  the  cloth  to  be 
washed  is  put,  and  in  which  the  beaters  A  A  are  suspendea.  The  end  R  of  tliis  recejptade  is  formed 
of  two  or  more  blocks  of  wood,  commonly  oak,  firmly  jointed  together,  and  is  shaped  mtemally  into  a 
parabolic  cunre,  a^inst  which  the  doth  is  pressed,  by  the  beaters  A  A,  alternately,  during  the  opera- 
tion of  washing,  dj  this  means  the  cloth  is  continually,  but  slowly,  being  turned  round  by  the  action 
of  the  beaters  upon  it  Water  is  meantmie  supplied  from  the  cistern  a,  which  extends  across  the  back 
of  the  framing,  tnrough  a  series  of  small  holes  pierced  in  the  back  of  the  trough  R,  and  is  let  off  through 
holes  pierced  in  the  bottom  of  the  eame.    The  centre  a  is  filled  from  a  well  or  other  reservoir,  by  the 

pipeP 

^'^  1882. 


The  feet  A  A,  as  above  described,  are  worked  bv  the  double  wipers  C  C  C  C  on  the  wiper  shaft  I , 
•'•ese  wipen  being  set  pair  and  pair  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  work  the  feet  alternately ;  so  that 
when  one  foot  is  being  caught  by  its  wiper,  the  other  is  at  that  moment  being  released.  The  feet  thus 
riso  and  fall  alternately,  and  make  each  two  strokes  during  one  revolution  of  the  shaft  L  Into  the  heel 
of  each  foot  is  screwed  a  staple  of  iron  m,  which  receives  a  hook-catch  «,  jointed  upon  a  lever,  having 
its  centre  of  motion  at  the  stud  o.  The  use  of  this  arrangement  is  to  keep  up  the  feet  when  the  doth 
U  l»eing  taken  out  of  the  trough.    This  lever  and  catch  are  represented  separately  by  Fig.  1808. 

Tlie  wiper  shaft  is  usually  connected  to  one  of  the  main  shafts  of  the  works  by  a  friction  coupling  of 
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some  kind,  for  the  purpose  of  starting  the  machine  with  as  little  shock  as  possible,    jVd  effident  aiK< 
simple  coupling  of  Uiis  sort  is,  however,  still  a  desideratum  in  practical  mechanics. 

In  the  machine  from  which  these 
drawings  were  made,  the  wipers  are  of 
cast-iron.  This,  however,  is  not  to  be 
recommended,  as  the  wipers  are  liable 
to  break  by  concussion  with  the  lifters 
B  B ;  and,  being  cast  pair  and  pair,  in 
one  piece,  they  are  difficult  and  costly 
to  replace.  Tlie  most  approved,  and 
now  the  most  common  mode,  is  to  cast 
strong  centres  which  fit  upon  the  shaft 
I,  and  to  attach  to  these  malleable  iron 
wipers,  which  are  not  only  less  lia- 
ble to  fracture,  but  are  also  replaced 
with  more  facihty  in  cases  of  failure 
from  accident  or  decay.  This  arrange- 
•ment  is  represented  by  the  annexed 
wood-cuts,  of  which  Fig.  1864  is  an 
elevation,  and  Fig.  1865  a  plan  of  a 
pair  of  the  wipera  c,  is  the  wiper 
shaft,  upon  which  the  cast-iron  centre 
is  keyea.  This  centre  is  cast  with  two 
flange  pieces  projecting  in  the  plane  of 
the  axis,  and  strengthened  by  feathers 
on  one  side.  These  pieces  are  of  the  same  breadth  as  the  malleable  iron  arms  ab,ab,  which  are  to  be 
bolted  to  them  at  a  a. 

FURNACE.  An  enclosed  fireplace  for  generating  great  quantities  of  heat  Furnaces  are  of  variom 
forms,  according  to  the  purposes  to  which  mey  are  appUed.  In  some  cases  it  is  intensity  of  heat  that 
is  required,  as  ra  the  furnaces  for  smelting,  casting,  and  forging  metals,  for  descriptions  of  which  see 
iron,  metallurgy,  dnx  In  other  cases,  a  steady  temperature  is  to  be  maintained,  as  in  furnaces  fur  the 
generation  of  steam.  The  first  object  in  the  erection  of  a  furnace  is  to  procure  a  sufficient  supply  of  air 
for  the  support  of  the  combustion  of  the  fuel  In  most  of  the  former  class  of  cases  air  is  supplied  by 
blowers,  fans,  <bc ;  in  the  latter,  more  commonly,  but  not  entirely,  the  draft  is  created  by  hi^h  stacks 
of  chimneys. 

Flues.— To  determine  the  area  of  the  flue  and  chimney,  it  must  be  considered  that  150-85  cubic  feet 
of  ahr  are  required  for  the  combustion  of  1  lb.  of  coal.  Of  this  air  44*64  feet  combine  with  the  gasea 
evolved  from  the  coal,  and  105*71  feet  with  the  solid  portion  of  the  coal  The  combination  of  tfis  air 
and  gases  increases  their  volume  1-lOth.  The  44*64  feet  thus  become  49*104  feet  The  sum  of  105*35 
with  the  carbon  remains  the  same.  The  total  product  of  the  combustion  (without  considering  the  in- 
crease of  volume  resulting  from  raising  the  temperature)  of  1  lb.  of  coal,  is  therefore  105*71  +  49 104 
=  164*814  cubic  feet  Assuming  the  temperature  of  the  furnace  at  1000°  Fahr^  at  which  aeriform 
bodies  are  expanded  to  about  three  times  Uieir  origbal  bulk,  the  product  will  be  154*814  X  3  =  464*442 
feet  Adopting  the  result  of  Dr.  Ure's  experiments,  viz.  that  the  products  of  combustion  pass  off  at  a 
velocity  of  86  feet  per  second,  the  area  to  allow  this  quantity  to  pass  off  in  an  hour  will  be  '516  square 
inch.  In  a  furnace  in  which  13  lbs.  are  burnt  per  hour  on  each  square  foot  of  grate,  which  is,  accoraing 
to  Mr.  Parkes,  the  average  consumption  throughout  England,  the  minimum  area  over  the  bnc^,  or  of 
the  flue  immediately  behind  the  furnace,  would  be  *516  X  13  =  6*709  square  inches.  In  practice,  bow 
ever,  as  a  large  surplus  of  air  b  always  admitted,  and  the  exactness  supposed  in  this  calculation  eaiuux 
be  secured,  it  is  found  advantageous  to  make  the  area  2  square  inches  mstead  of  '516.  This  gives  26 
square  inches  of  area  over  the  bridge  to  every  foot  of  grate  where  13  lbs.  of  coal  are  consumed  per  bout 
to  every  foot  of  grate.  As  the  temperature  and  bulk  become  gradually  reduced  in  proportion  to  the 
distance  from  the  fire,  the  area  of  the  flue  towards  the  chimney  may  be  narrowed ;  but  this  should  be 
done  without  awkward  bends  or  sharp  angles. 

Proportions  of/uating,  orjlue  surface  to  size  of  grate. — In  boilers  burning  13  lbs.  per  foot  per  boor, 
18  superficial  feet  of  heating  surface  to  each  foot  of  grate  is  a  ^ood  proportion.  This  proportion  omits 
the  bottom  surface  of  flat  flues,  and  from  i  to  ^  the  surface  in  curqular  flues,  as  being  inoperative. 

Chimneys. — ^Th£  area  of  the  chimney  should  be  |  that  of  the  opening  over  the  bridge,  viz.  1^  inch 
per  lb.  of  coal  consumed,  or  19^  inches  for  eadi  foot  of  fire  surface  burning  13  lbs.  per  hour.  But  the 
whole  diminution  of  flue  should  be  made  gradually,  and  not  by  any  sudden  contraction.  A  conunoo 
rule  is,  tlmt  the  minimum  area  of  chimneys  24  to  80  yards  high,  is  400  square  mches  for  each  20-hor9e 
power. 

Chimney  at  St,  Rcllox^s  Chemical  Worhs^  Glasgow. 

Total  height  from  foundation 447  feet  6  inches. 

Depth  of  foundation 15     "    0      " 


Total  height  above  surface  482 

Diameter  at  base 45 

"  surface 40 

top 13 

Tliickness — bottom  3^  bricks,  at  top  1|. 
Internal  flue  260  feet  high,  and  perfectly  vertical 
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Circular  chimney  at  Friaf's  Grove  Chemical  Workst  near  Newcastle, 

Eartreme  height 264  feet  9  indies. 

Ou^ide  diameter  at  bottom  of  foundation 27     **    6      ** 

Inside  diameter  at  bottom  of  foundation 14     **    8      ** 

Thickness 24  feet  8  inches 8^  bricAs. 

Thickness 107    **                   8        « 

Thickness  63    **                   2^      " 

Thickness 46    «    6       **      2        «» 

Stone  top : 6    ** 

Uniform  taper  of  1^  inch  per  yard 
Foundation,  day. 

^  The  temperature  of  the  furnace  and  the  tufrounding  fiuee. — It  is  a  difficulty  of  no  ordinary  descrip- 
tion to  ascertain  with  sufficient  accuracy  the  temperature  of  a  furnace.  In  fact  every  fire  and  every 
furnace  is  continually,  changing  its  temperature,  as  well  as  the  nature  of  the  volatUe  products  as  they 
pass  off  durii^  the  process  of  combustion.  When  a  furnace  is  charged  with  a  fresh  supply  of  fuel,  its 
temperature  is  lowered,  and  that  from  two  causes :  first,  by  the  ab^rption  of  heat  which  the  cold  fuel 
takes  up  when  thrown  upon  the  fire ;  and,  secondly,  by  a  rush  of  cold  air  through  the  open  door  of  the 
furnace.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  remedy  these  evils  by  the  aid  of  machinery  and  continuous 
firing,  but  taking  the  whole  of  the  existing  schemes  into  account,  and  bestowing  upon  them  the  most 
fiivorable  consideration,  it  is  questionable  whether  they  are  at  all  equal  (either  as  regards  effidency  or 
economy)  to  the  usual  way  of  workmg  the  fires  by  hand.  Provided  a  class  of  careful  men  were  trained 
to  certam  fixed  and  determined  reflations,  and  paid  in  proportion  to  the  saving  effected. 

The  results  of  experiments  obtamed  by  Mr.  Houldsworth  s  Pyrometer,  indicating  the  mean  tempera- 
ture of  the  flues  in  a  steam  engine  boiler,  and  the  effects  produced  by  the  admission  of  air  through 
regulated  and  permanent  apparatus  behind  the  bridge,  show  that  in  takmg  the  quantity  of  water  evap- 
orated by  1  lb.  of  coal  as  the  measure  of  economic  value,  the  mean  of  nearly  the  whole  experiments  is 
as  100  to  112-66,  or  about  12^  per  cent  in  fevor  of  a  regulated  and  continuous  supply  of  air.  Taking, 
however,  the  mean  of  some  of  the  experiments,  and  comparing  it  with  some  of  tne  others,  it  will  m 
observed  that  a  much  higher  duty  is  obtained ;  and  having  accomplished  a  maximum,  there  appears  no 
reason  for  doubting  why  it  should  not  be  continued,  and  sUll  further  advantages  secured  by  a  judicious 
arrai^ment  of  the  furnace  for  the  admission  of  oxygen  to  the  uninflamed  gases,  which  under  other  cir- 
cumstances would  make  their  escape  into  the  atmosphere  imconsumed.  In  furnishing  this  supply  it  is 
Dot  absolutely  necessary  to  administer  it  immediately  behind  the  bridge,  as  the  same  quantity  of  air 
taken  through  the  grate  bars,  or  in  at  the  furnace  doors,  would  nearly  effect  the  same  purpose,  not  only 
as  regards  the  quantity  of  heat  evolved,  but  also  as  respects  the  transparency  of  tlie  gases  and  the 
consequent  disappearance  of  smoke. 

Mr.  ilouldsworth  estinmtes  the  advantages  gained  by  the  admission  of  air  (when  properly  regulated} 
at  35  per  oent,  and  when  passed  through  a  fixed  aperture  of  43  square  indies,  at  84  per  cent  This  is 
a  near  approximation  to  the  mean  of  five  experiments,  which  eives  83^  per  cent,  which  probably  ap- 
proaches as  near  the  maximum  as  can  be  expected  under  all  ue  changes  and  vicissitudes  wliich  take 
place  in  general  practice. 

In  order  to^  ensure  economy  and  effect  in  the  combustion  of  fuel,  a  large  and  copious  supply  of  air 
must  be  admitted  to  the  furnace,  and  that  in  the  ratio  of  10  volumes  of  air  to  1  of  axil  gas ;  when  that 
quantity  is  at  its  maximum  or  in  excess^  there  is  no  smoke ;  when  it  is  different,  smoke  is  invariably 
present.  Now  perfect  combustion  is  the  prevention  of  smoke.  It  therefore  follows,  that  in  order  to 
render  the  resiaue  of  the  products  of  combustion  transparent  or  **  emokeleasy*  a  supply  of  air  amounting 
to  ten  times  that  of  the  gases  evolved  must  be  admitted.  Should  it  exceed  that  quantity  the  effect  wiQ 
notr  be  smoke,  but  an  additional  expenditure  of  fuel  to  supply  the  loss  of  heat  which  this  excess  of  air 
would  require  for  absorption,  rarefaction,  Ac.  Hence  the  necessity  which  exists  for  power  to  regulate 
the  admission,  if  not  the  exact  at  least  an  approximate  quantity  of  air.  On  the  other  hand,  shoiud  the 
supply  be  defident  in  quantity,  (which  is  often  the  case,)  a  dense  volume  of  smoke  is  then  visible,  ac- 
companied with  alT  the  defects  and  annoyances  of  imperfect  combustion. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  the  exact  quantities  of  gas  evolved  finom  every  description  of  fuel,  and 
probably  equally  so  to  supply  its  equivalent  of  air ;  but  in  order  to  attain  certainty  in  this  respect  let 
the  openings  be  made  sumdently  large,  and  by  a  little  attention  to  the  quality  of  the  fuel  and  quantity 
of  air  required  for  its  combustion,  the  apertures  may  be  contracted  till  such  time  as  a  mean  average 
and  a  dose  approximation  to  the  maximum  effect  are  obtained. 

The  concentration  of  heat  is  a  consideration  of  much  importance  in  the  economy  of  the  steam  engine 
and  the  industrial  arts ;  and  much  depends  upon  its  preservatior. 

For  this  purpose  we  should  recommend  the  flues  and  furnaces  of  boilers,  and  other  fires,  to  be  closely 
encased  with  good  building  material  adapted  for  the  retention  of  heat  tuid  all  steam  boilers  to  be  well 
covered  and  clothed,  so  as  to  prevent  (as  much  as  possible)  the  escape  of  heat  in  that  direction ;  and 
•or  steam  engines,  that  all  the  steam  pipes,  cylinders,  Ac,  should  be  dosely  envdoped  in  a  thick  coat- 
ing of  fdt  canvas,  or  wood,  and  afterwards  well  painted.  These  precautions  being  taken,  the  effectf 
will  soon  become  visible  in  a  saving  of  16  to  20  per  cent,  of  fuel 

The  above  extracts  are  from  Reports  on  Englisn  practice,  and  have  their  application  more  particularly 
to  furnaces  using  bituminous  coaL 

On  the  prindple  above  enunciated,  that  in  the  combustion  of  fuel  a  certain  quantity  of  air  is  requisite, 
and  that  either  an  excess  or  defidency  is  prejudicial  to  proper  and  economic  combustion,  Messrs.  Bar- 
con  and  Brothers,  of  New  York,  have  constructed  their  portable  blast  furnace. 

The  furnace  is  so  arranged  that  all  metals  are  melted  by  it  at  a  less  expense  of  time  and  fuel  than 
kfy  any  other  furnace. 
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G.  Id,  silver,  and  copper,  can  be  melted  by  it  in  less  than  ten  minutes.  Na  1  size  will  melt  from  4 
to  12  ounces  of  gold  with  less  than  one  quart  of  coal ;  No.  2  will  melt  from  50  to  100  ounces  with  two 
quarts  of  coal ;  Nos.  3  and  4  from  100  to  500  ounces. 

Fig.  1866  represents  not  only  the  furnace,  but  also  an  operating  table,  to  which  is  attached  blow- 
pipes, bellows,  (&C. ;  it  forms  a  convenient  stand  for  the  furnace,  but  is  not  necessarily  connected  with  it 

Fig.  1867  represents  a  contrivance  for  supplying  it  with  air  by  a  small  pair  of  bellows  resting  on  a 
table.  P  is  the  bellows,  R  a  block  for  the  support  of  the  nose  of  the  bellows,  to  keep  it  at  a  conyenient 
heij^ht  and  distance  with  respect  to  the  air-pipe  0.  It  will  be  seen  that  as  the  aur  comes  out  of  the 
bellows  m  a  condensed  form,  oy  the  time  it  reaches  0  it  begins  to  expand^  and  the  heat  it  abstracts  by 
that  action  is  drawn  from  the  tube  0,  and  not  from  the  fire  in  the  furnace,  at  the  same  time  the  wann 
and  expanded  state  in  which  it  reaches  the  fire,  causes  it  to  be  equally  diffused  through  the  burning 
material,  and  produces  throughout  an  efiectivc  intensity  of  heat 


xMM^'. — 4-.iz3 


Fig.  1868  exhibits  a  section  of  the  furnace.  K  is  an  inverted  crucible  on  which  another  crucible  L  is 
placed,  surrounded  by  fuel.    0  is  the  tube  through  which  the  air  is  supplied. 

The  operating  table,  Fig.  1866,  is  not  necessanly  connected  with  the  furnace — ^nevertheless  its  con- 
veniences deserve  the  consideration  of  the  artisan.  It  is  a  table  covered  with  a  sheet-iron  top,  having 
holes  through  which  are  brought  three  blow-pipes  H  H  H,  supplied  with  air  by  the  bellows  C  under 
neath,  which  is  furnished  with  a  wind  chest  whereby  a  steady  stream  of  air  is  sustained.  Before  the 
blow-pipes  you  can  place  either  furnaces  F  or  G,  or  spirit  lamp  J,  as  may  be  required.  The  table  and 
furnace  and  spii'it  lamp  supply  all  that  is  needful  to  render  the  melting  and  soldering  of  metals  wafe  as 
well  as  coiy, 

FURNACE,  Reverheraiory.  Figs.  1869  to  1872.  These  Figs,  represent  the  form  and  dimensions  of 
a  most  important  adjunct  to  Nasmyth's  steam  hammer,  which,  with  slight  modifications,  will  be  found 
applicable  in  many  stages  of  the  iron  manufacture. 

A  A,  the  hearth  and  building  upon  which  the  fur- 
nace is  erected.  It  is  lined  throughout  with  fire- 
bricks, and  the  hearth  is  formed  at  a  slight  inclination, 
so  that  the  fiame  and  heat  may  more  effectually  react 
from  tlie  arched  roof  upon  the  work  placed  on  it 

B  B,  tlie  roof  and  sides  of  the  furnace,  also  formed 
of  fire-bricks.  The  roof  is  arched  throughout  its  en- 
tire length,  in  order  that  the  heat  may  be  reflected 
and  concentrated  upon  the  work  placed  on  the  hearth. 

C  0,  the  sheet-iron  sides  of  the  furnace,  by  which 
the  brick-work  is  secured  and  retained  in  its  proper 
form. 

D  D,  the  end  plates  for  binding  the  side  plates  to- 
gether. Instead  of  being  riveted  to  the  side  plates, 
they  are  secured  by  bolts  and  nuts,  so  that  the  whole 
structure  may  be  easily  taken  asunder  when  it  is 
necessary  to  rebuild  the  furnace. 

E,  the  ash-pit 

F  F,  cross  bearers  of  wrought-iron  for  supporting 
the  furnace  bars  aaci.  The  ends  of  the  bearei^  rest 
in  small  cast-iron  brackets  h  6,  secured  to  the  sides  of 
tlie  ash-pit 

G,  the  passage  to  the  chimney,  formed  in  continuation  of  the  arch  of  the  roof. 

H  H,  the  chimney,  constructed  internally  and  throughout  its  entire  height  of  fire-bricks. 

1 1,  comer  pieces  of  ordinary  bricks  built  upon  the  angles  of  the  intenor  chimney  for  the  purpose  nf 
giving  stability  to  the  whole  structure,  which  is  further  bound  together  by  bolts  add  passing  tnrougli 
the  small  cast-iron  pieces  ccc. 

J  J,  cast-iron  sole  plate  for  supporting  the  brick  Tt'ork  of  the  chimney,  and  which  is  itself  supported  by 
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K  K,  four  strong  cast-iron  columns  resting  on  a  solid  foundation  of  mason- work. 

L,  the  stoke-hole,  through  which  the  fuel  is  introduced  into  the  furnace.  The  mouth  of  this  stoke- 
hole is  so  constructed  as  to  admit  of  its  being  stopped  with  a  piece  of  coal  when  the  furnace  is  in  foil 
operation.  • 

M,  a  small  square  aperture  in  the  side  of  the  furnace  by  which  the  attendant  is  enabled  to  inspect 
the  state  of  the  furnace  without  interrupting  the  progress  of  the  work.  It  may  be  stopped  with  a 
single  brick. 

N  N,  the  main  openings  into  the  furnace,  through  which  the  shaft  or  other  work  to  be  heated  it 
passed. 

0,  the  sliding  door  by  which  the  aperture  N  is  guarded.  It  consists  of  a  square  cast-iron  firame» 
lined  internally  with  fire-bricks,  and  fitted  to  slide  vertically  between  guides  of  angle  iron. 

P  P,  levers  working  upon  the  cast-iron  brackets  Q  Q,  surmounting  the  furnace.  They  are  loaded  at 
tlie  outer  ends  with  counter-weights,  and  attached  by  short  connecting  rods  to  the  doors  0  0,  so  as  to 
enable  the  stoker  to  raise  or  lower  the  latter  with  the  utmost  facility. 

R,  a  register  or  damper  surmounting  the  chimney,  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the  draught  of  the 
furnace.  It  is  brought  within  the  command  of  the  attendant  workman  by  means  of  a  long  chain  or 
wire  e  e,  depending  from  the  lever  upon  which  it  is  hung. 

FURNACES,  Hot-air,    See  Warming. 

FURNACE.     Ovens,  and  machinery  medfor  making  bread. 

Fig.  1873  represents  a  front  view  of  a  bread  machine  recently  erected  in  Olasgow,  under  Messrs. 


itobinson  and  Lee's  patent    One  ton  and  a  half  of  loaf  bread,  or  a  ton  of  biscuit,  is  produced  by  thi» 
kivention  hourly,  without  the  intervention  of  human  labor  in  any  stage,  although  tie  machine  itseL* 
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occupies  less  than  a  square  yard  of  space.  It  is  well  known  that  the  process  of  setting  the  sponge,  in 
the  common  mode  of  bread-making,  consmnes  a  considerable  period  of  time,  and  occasions  great  waste 
of  the  nutritive  qualities  of  the  flour,  llie  patentees  of  this  machine  state  that  they  prevent  both  these 
losses  by  the  use  of  carbonated  water,  which  c-an  be  very  cheaply  prepared ;  but  the  machine  is  equally 
adopted  for  those  who  prefer  yeast  in  the  manufacture  of  bread    By  a  very  simple  but  ingenious  pro- 


eei->s,  the  liquid  and  flour  are  made  to  fall  together  ia  due  proportions  upon  a  cone  A,  which  partially 
mixes  and  conveys  them  into  the  kneading  trough  B,  whence  the  dough  is  forced  out  at  an  aperture  C, 
and  cut  off  by  an  eccentric  knife  D  in  the  precise  quantities  wished.  Falling  upon  a  roller  E,  these 
pieces  are  carried  by  the  same  machinery  through  a  moulding  tube  F,  and  thence  into  the  oven,  Figs. 
1874  and  1875 ;  where  the  steam  by  which  the  whole  concern  has  been  kept  moving  is,  after  pa$%sing 
through  a  red-hot  coiled  pipe  in  the  furnace.  Fig.  1876,  applied  in  direct  contact  with  the  batch,  and 
produces  a  very  pure  crust  The  heat,  too,  is  both  indicatea  and  regulated  by  a  self  acting  pyrometer, 
whereby  the  baker  can  assure  his  batch  against  beins  either  burned  or  slack  baked. 

FUSE, /or  biasting.  In  this  country  the  "  safety  fuse**  is  most  generally  employed.  It  consists  of  a 
cotton  tul>e  filled  with  powder,  wound  with  tarred  thread  or  twine,  and  a  coat  of  tar  is  then  applied  on 
the  outside.  The  whole  forms  a  cord  of  about  8-1 6th  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  so  hard  and  nrm  in  its 
texture  as  to  resist  the  action  of  tamping.  It  is  impervious  to  water,  and  bums  regularly  at  a  rate  of 
about  3^  feet  per  minute.  An  improvement  on  the  safety  fuse  has  been  patented,  namely,  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  thread  in  the  centre  of  powder  to  ensure  its  continuity,  and  prevent  any  chance  of  a  miss- fire. 
Powder  hose  is  sometimes  used  in  England,  made  of  strips  of  linen  or  cotton  cloth  sown  together,  a  id 
filled  with  powder ;  tliese,  when  full,  vary  from  half  inch  to  an  mch  in  diameter.  The  hose  b  inclosed 
between  two  hollowed  strips  of  wood,  where  it  would  not  be  damaged  by  the  tamping,  and  a  piece  of 
port  fire  is  attached  to  the  match  end,  to  afford  time  to  the  blaster  to  escape  before  the  charge  is  ex- 
ploded. 

FUSEE,  in  clock-ioorkt  is  a  mechanical  contrivance  for  equalizing  the  power  of  the  main-spring  of  a 
watch ;  for  as  the  action  of  a  spring  varies  with  its  distance  fi-om  the  quiescent  position,  the  power 
derived  from  the  force  of  a  spring  requires  to  be  modified  according  to  the  circumstances,  before  it  can 
become  a  proper  substitute  lor  a  uniform  weighty  which  is  what  it  is  intended  to  supply.  In  order, 
therefore,  to  correct  this  irregular  action  of  the  spring,  the  fusee  F,  Fig. 
1877,  on  which  the  chain  or  catgut  acts,  is  made  somewhat  conical,  so 
that  ita  radius  at  every  point  may  correspond  with  the  strength  of  the 
Bprin^,  being  greater  and  greater  as  the  action  of  the  spring  becomes 
more  and  more  weakened  by  unbending.  If  the  action  of  the  spring  di- 
minished equally,  the  fusee  would  then  require  a  perfect  conical  fi^e ; 
but  the  decrease  of  the  power  of  the  spring  does  not  follow  that  uniform 
law,  and,  in  consequence,  the  figure  of^the  fusee  deviates  from  the  form  which  it  would  otherwise  take, 
and  becomes  a  sohd,  generated  by  the  revolution  of  an  equilateral  hyperbola  about  its  asymptote.    See 

Watches.  

FUSIBLE  METAL,  consisting  of  8  parts  of  bismuth,  5  of  lead,  and  8  of  tm ;  it  melts  at  the  heat 
of  boiling  water,  or  212°  Fahr.  B^  the  addition  of  a  very  little  mercury  it  becomes  still  more  fusible, 
and  is  used  for  certain  anatomical  mjections,  and  for  the  filling  of  carious  teeth. 

FUTTOCK,  or  ship  timber  converting  maehine.  We  are  ghid  to  have  it  in  our  power  to  lay  before 
our  readers  a  set  of  engravings  of  the  machinery  of  Mr.  J.  Webster  Cochran,  of  New  York,  for  sawing 
Futtocks  and  other  timber  used  in  ship  building.  We  exhibit  this  machine  not  merely  as  described  in 
his  English  specifications,  but  as  it  has  been  since  improved  in  many  important  particulars.  We  shall 
take  the  specification  for  the  groundwork  of  our  description,  and  dfeviate  fi-om  it.  only  when  this  may 
be  rendered  necessary  by  the  modifications  introduced  by  the  inventor. 

Fi^  1 878  is  a  firont  or  end  elevation  of  the  machine.  Fig.  1879  is  a  side  elevation.  Fig.  1880  a  plaa 
Fl^.  1881  is  a  transverse  section  through  the  chuck-plate  wheel;  and  Fig.  1882  is  a  detached  view  of 
part  of  the  steam  machinery. 

AAA  are  the  statbnary  framing  or  sills  upon  which  the  sliding  carriago  of  the  mill  is  mounted. 
They  are  firmly  fixed,  in  the  usual  way,  upon  the  ground,  or  upon  masonry  in  the  building  in  which  the 
B2ill  is  intended  to  be  placed.    Two  longitudinal  nul  plates  a  a,  of  the  usual  description,  having  Y  edges 
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on  their  upper  sides,  are  securely  fixed  upon  the  horizontal  longitudinal  eaUa  or  beams  of  the  framing, 
and  upon  the  V  edp;e8  of  these  roil  plates  the  sliding  carriage  moves  in  the  usual  way,  for  the  purpose 
of  advancing  any  piece  of  wood  which  it  may  carry  up  to  the  saw  or  saws,  in  order  tfiat  it  may  be  cut 
into  the  required  shape  or  shapes. 

The  sliding  carriage  in  or  upon  which  is  to  be  placed  any  log  or  piece  of  wood  intended  to  be  cat, 
consists  of  two  longitudinal  bars  B  B,  (which  form  the  base  of  the  carriage,)  placed  parallel  to  each 
other,  and  braced  together  into  the  form  of  a  rectangular  frame  by  the  transverse  rod  o,  and  the  heai 
block  or  plate  0  0. 


The  under  sides  of  the  longitudinal  bar  B  B  have  each  a  longitudinal  groove  extending  the  whcj* 
\«Dgih  of  the  carriage,  and  fitted  to  the  V  *dge3  of  the  rail  plates  a  a,  so  that  the  carriage  may  slide 
easily  and  securely  along  the  ordinary  way.  ^ 

There  are  also  on  the  under  sides  of  the  longitudinal  bars  B  B  two  toothed  racks,  extending*  along  the 
whole  length  of  the  carriage.  These  racks  are  phiced  parallel  with  the  grooves  before  meDtiooed,  ind 
so  that  a  pir  of  pinions  h  A'  may,  when  a  piece  of  timber  is  to  be  cut,  move  the  carriage  along  upon 
ihe  rail  plates  a  a,  by  means  of  trains  of  wheels  connected  with  the  pinions.    And  when  the  piece  of 
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timber  has  been  cut,  the  machmery  maj  be  thrown  out  of  geer,  and  the  sliding  carriage  moved  back  bj 
any  of  several  well  known  means. 

The  slidbg  carriage  is  kept  down  in  its  proper  position  by  two  friction  rollers  A'  h\  one  on  each  side, 
which  have  weir  edges  fitted  to  the  Y  raik  which  nm  along  the  upper  sides  of  the  sliding  carriage,  as 
after  mentioned.  iSsjf^  of  these  rollers  is  attached  to  the  inside  of  one  of  the  standards  or  fender  posts 
J  J,  (within  which  the  sawgate  works  immediately  above  the  sliding  carriage.) 

Upon  the  head  block  C  0  is  mounted  the  poppet  head  c  e,  which  is  made  capable  of  being  moved 
laterally  in  a  dovetailed  groove,  for  the  purposes  of  adjustment.  In  this  poppet  nead  is  an  axle,  which 
carries  the  chuck  plate  D,  and  this  chuck  plate  is  made  capable  of  turning  neciy  upon  its  axis.  This 
chuck  plate  has  a  dovetailed  groove  extending  across  the  face  of  it^  and  having  fitted  into  it  the  foot  oi 
thejaws  or  clips  dd^  the  lower  of  which  is  made  fixed  and  the  other  movable. 

llie  movable  jaw  is  kept  in  its  place  by  two  bolts,  and  by  a  nut ;  upon  one  of  these  bolts  it  may  be 
screwed  towards  the  other  law,  for  the  purpose  of  holding  one  end  of  a  log  of  wood  or  piece  of  timber 
firmly  in  the  carriage.  Ana  the  lower  or  fixed  jaw,  or  clip,  must  be  mounted  in  such  a  way  that  the  inner 
8ur£ice  will  at  all  times  comcide  with  an  imaginary  line  drawn  across  the  face  of  the  chuck  plate  D,  and 
through  the  centre  of  the  axis  thereof.  These  jaws  or  clips  may,  by  means  of  the  screw  shaft  ^r,  be 
moved  across  the  face  of  the  chuck  plate  in  either  direction,  as  may  be  required  for  the  purpose  of  balan- 
cing a  log  or  piece  of  wood,  which  is  to  be  held  between  the  chuck  plates  whilst  it  is  bein^  cut 

The  head  block  E  E  is  mounted  upon  the  side  bars  B  B  of  the  sliding  carriage.  Along  the  tops  of  the 
side  bars  B  B  are  V  edges,  and  under  and  across  the  ends  of  the  head  block  E  E,  are  grooves  to  receive 
the  last  mentioned  Y  edges,  so  that  the  head  block  E  E,  when  placed  across  the  sliding  carriage,  with 
its  grooves  upon  the  same  V  edges,  may  slide  easily  along,  above,  or  upon  the  tops  of  the  sliding  car- 
riage, in  the  direction  which  may  be  required  for  the  purpose  of  adjustment,  according  to  the  length  of 
the  log  or  piece  of  timber  to  be  cut 

The  head  block  E  E  has  motion  given  to  it  (along  the  carriage)  by  means  of  a  pair  of  pmions,  which 
are  fixed  upon  a  transverse  shaft  under  the  head  block,  and  which  serve  the  purpose  of  keeping  the 
head  block  down  in  its  proper  position  on  the  carriage.  This  transverse  sliaft  forms  the  axis  of  each  of 
the  last  mentioned  pimons,  and  the  bearings  of  the  shaft  (in  which  it  is  made  to  turn  by  means  of  a 
hand  wheel,  handle,  or  other  convenient  means)  are  fastened  to  the  under  side  of  the  head  block  E  E. 
The  last  mentioned  pinions  are  placed  in  such  a  position  that  the  teeth  of  these  pinions  take  into  the 
teeth  of  the  toothed  rack,  which  is  placed  upon  tne  under  sides  of  the  longitudinal  bars  B  B,  as  before 
mentioned ;  and  as  the  pinions  are  turned  round  in  the  one  direction  or  the  other,  the  head  block  E  E 
will  be  moved  towards  the  one  end  of  the  sliding  frame  or  the  other. 

Upon  the  head  block  E  E  is  mounted  a  puppet  head  e  e,  which  is  made  capable  of  being  moved  lat- 
erally in  a  dovetailed  groove,  for  the  purpose  of  adjustment,  in  like  manner  as  the  poppet  head  c  c,  on 
the  head  block  CO.  Li  this  poppet  head  0  (?  is  an  axle,  which  carries  a  toothed  wheel  K,  to  which  is 
attached  the  chuck  plate  F,  and  ttiis  wheel  with  the  chuck  plate  is  made  capable  of  turning  upon  its  axis. 
This  chuck  plate  has  a  dovetailed  groove  extending  across  the  face  of  it,  and  having  fitted  into  it  the 
foot  of  the  adjustable  jaws  or  clips  /"/,  which  are  intended  to  hold  the  other  end  of  the  log  of  wood  or 
piece  of  timtir  placed  in  the  sliding  carriage  to  be  cut  These  jaws  or  clips  are  constructed  and 
mounted  in  or  upon  the  chuck  plate  F,  in  like  manner  as  the  jaws  or  clips  dd,  which  are  mounted  in  or 
upon  the  chuck  plate  D  D. 

The  fixed  ana  movable  jaws  of  the  clips  may  be  made  also  with  quadrant  slots,  in  order  that  the 
movable  jaw  or  clip  may  be  capable  of  being  turned  to  one  side  or  the  other,  so  as  the  better  to  grasp 
and  hold  the  end  of  any  irregularly  formed  end  of  a  piece  of  timber. 

In  each  of  these  figures  there  is  represented  a  log  or  piece  of  timber  m  m,  held  in  the  sliding  carriage 
by  means  of  the  jaws  or  clips,  showing  its  appearance  after  it  has  been  submitted  to  the  action  of  ths 
saw^  and  had  two  of  its  sides  cut  so  as  to  make  it  externally  of  the  required  shape. 

To  place  a  log  or  piece  of  timber  in  the  sliding  carriage  in  a  proper  position  for  being  cut,  one  end  of 
it  must  be  placed  between  the  jaws  or  cUp  of  the  chuck  plate  D,  which  is  mounted  on  the  fixed  head 
block  c  c,  and  the  movable  head  block  E  E  being  then  moved  to  a  proper  position  for  enabling  the  jaws 
or  clips  of  the  chuck  plate  F  to  receive  the  other  end  of  the  log  or  piece  of  timber,  that  end  of  the  log 
or  piece  must  then  be  placed  between  tliose  joints  or  clips.  The  nut  of  the  screw  bolt  of  each  pair  of 
jaws  or  clips  is  then  to  be  turned  so  as  to  bring  the  movable  jaw  or  clip  down  upon  the  log  and  nold  it 
securely. 

In  the  place  of  the  roller,  which  is  ordinarily  used  in  sawing  mills  or  machines,  for  the  purposes  of 
supporting  a  lo^  or  piece  of  wood,  at  an  intermediate  point  between  the  ends,  and  near  to.  the  saws  of 
the  mill,  an  oscillatino^  cylindrical  roller  is  used,  or  a  roller  having  its  axis  capable  of  being  deflected 
firom  a  horizontal  position. 

This  roller  support  is  placed  at  a  position  as  near  as  conveniently  may  be  to  the  saws  of  the  mill, 
and  JD  front  thereof,  and  must  be  independent  of,  and  separate  firom,  but  within  the  frame  of  the  slidirilf 
carriage.  This  roller,  and  the  machinery  connected  therewith,  may  be  supported  by  any  framing,  'or 
other  convenient  means,  upon  the  ground,  or  in  connection  with  the  stationary  framing  of  the  mill 

G,  Fig.  1878,  represents  a  cylindrical  iron  roller  mounted  upon  an  axle  in  an  oscillating  segment 
piece  H.  This  segment  piece  is  supported  by  an  axle,  stud,  or  trunnion,  at  each  side  thereof,  which  is 
mounted  in  the  frame  H ;  these  axle  studs  being  placed  at  right  angles  with  the  axle  of  the  roller./ 

The  segment  piece  H  has  the  semicircular  edge  thereof  toothed,  so  as  to  take  into  the  threads  of  the 
endless  screw  L,  and  the  segment  piece  is  held  down  by  a  quadrant  slot  in  the  segment  piece,  and 
working*  on  a  pin  or  pins  in  the  frame  I,  so  as  to  allow  of  the  oscillation  of  the  segment  piece  for  the 
purpose  of  varying  the  deflection  of  the  axis  of  the  roller  G,  in  any  manner  which  may  be  required. 

The  quadrant  slot  is  to  be  made  of  a  sufficient  length  to  allow  of  the  deflection  of  the  roller  support 
to  any  extent  which  may  be  requisite. 

lilach  side  of  the  frame  II  is  fitted  within  two  upright  supporters  i** i**,  the  gidcB  of  the  frames 
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having  longitudinal  grooves  or  slots  to  receive  the  ends  of  pins  to  be  driven  through  the  uprights  inta 
the  grooves,  so  as  to  keep  the  frame  1 1  securely  within  its  two  uprights,  and  yet  allow  it  to  be  varied 
or  depressed  as  may  be  required. 

The  frame  1 1  is  supported  by  two  jack  screws  4,  4,  which  are  threaded  into  the  lower  part  of  tb« 
frame  1 1,  and  the  shoulders  of  these  screws  work  against  a  stationary  rail  or  bar  I*,  which  is  firmly 
fixed  to  the  stationary  framing,  or  foundation  of  the  mill. 

The  lower  ends  of  the  jack  screws  are  furnished  with  bevel  wheels  8,  3,  which  respectively  take  into 
two  bevel  wheels  2,  2 ;  and  the  bevel  wheels  2,  2,  are  fixed  upon  a  transverse  shaft  1,  which  may  be 
turned  by  a  handle  or  other  convenient  means.  By  turning  the  shaft  1,  the  bevel  wheels  will  be  put 
in  motion  and  the  jack  screws  turned,  and  as  these  screws  are  turned  the  one  way  or  the  other,  ihe 
frame  1 1  may  be  raised  or  lowered  as  may  be  desired.  By  these  means  the  frame  1 1,  and  the  roller 
G,  may  be  lowered  so  as  to  remove  the  roller  G  out  of  the  way  when  desirable  so  to  do ;  and  by  rais- 
ing the  frame  1 1  and  the  roller  G,  the  roller  may  be  elevated  m  such  a  way  as  to  form  an  intermediate 
support  to  a  log  or  piece  of  wood  whilst  the  saws  are  cutting  it. 

If  the  pieces  of  wood  intended  to  be  cut  in  a  mill,  should  happen  to  be  of  such  a  description  that  they 
will  not  be  held  sufficiently  steady  during  the  operation  of  sawing  by  one  intermediate  roller  support, 
such  as  before  described,  the  same  mill  may  be  constructed  with  an  additional  oscillating  roller  sujpport^ 
(similar  to  that  before  described,)  and  capable  of  being  raised  and  lowered  as  before  mentioned,  and 
such  additional  oscillating  roller  support  may  be  placed  behind  the  vertical  saws,  or  in  any  other  posi- 
tion which  may  be  found  desirable,  tor  the  farther  or  better  supporting  the  pieces  of  wood  to  be  cut  in 
the  mill. 

Pieces  of  wood  for  shipbuilding,  and  for  various  other  purposes,  frequently  require  to  be  cut  into  irre- 
gular shapes,  and  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  such  pieces  of  wood  of^the  desired  shapes,  it  is  often  ne- 
cessary that  one  or  more  of  the  surfaces  thereof  should  be  cut  with  a  varying  bevel  or  surface,  or  with 
a  surface  cut  in  a  twisting  or  winding  manner,  the  bevel  or  direction  of  a  cut,  or  cuts,  constantly  vary- 
ing, either  regularly  or  irregularly,  in  one  or  more  than  one  direction  as  the  cutting  proceeds. 

The  saws  of  a  vertical  saw-mill  cannot,  as  such  mills  are  usually  constructed,  he  moved  out  of  their 
perpendicular  position,  to  either  the  one  side  or  the  other  for  the  purpose  of  varying  iJie  bevel  or  surfiice 
of  a  log,  or  piece  of  timber,  which  they  are  cutting. 

This  object  may,  however,  be  attained  by  gradually  turning  a  log,  or  piece  of  timV  er,  which  has  been 
placed  in  a  mill  to  be  cut  in  the  requisite  direction,  or  directions,  as  the  operation  of  sawing  proceeds. 

For  the  purpose  of  being  enablecf  to  turn  a  log,  or  piece  of  wood,  during  the  cutting  thereof,  this  im- 
proved sawing  machine  is  constructed  with  revolving  chuck  plates  and  oscillating  segment  pieces,  widi 
roller  support,  or  supports,  as  before  described. 

These  chucks  and  the  intermediate  roller  support,  or  supports,  may  be  turned  in  the  manner  required 
by  the  hand,  or  by  any  convenient  machinery  eftecting  that  object,  such  as  that  now  about  to  be  described. 

The  teeth  of  the  wheel  K,  behmd  the  chuck  plate  F,  take  into  an  endless  screw  L,  as  shown  in  Fig. 
1881,  which  is  fixed  upon  a  transverse  shaft  K',  and  in  like  manner  the  teeth  of  the  oscillating  segment 
piece  H  take  into  the  endless  screw  L'.  The  chuck  plate  D  niay.  if  it  should  be  thought  desirable,  be 
furnished  with  a  rim  of  teeth  taking  into  an  endless  screw  in  like  manner ;  but  a  machine  will  work 
sufficiently  well  for  all  ordinary  purposes  without  this  addition  to  the  machine  as  represented  in  the 
figures. 

When  a  log  or  piece  of  wood  has  been  placed  with  its  ends  in  the  jaws  or  dips  of  the  turning  chuck 
plates,  the  roller  support  G  must  be  raised  until  the  upper  surface  thereof  comes  in  contact  with  the 
log ;  and  the  mill  or  machinery  must  be  put  into  geer  m  such  a  way  that  the  direction  and  degree  of 
the  inclination  (if  any)  of  the  axis  of  the  roller  support  G  to  the  horizon  must  at  all  times  be  the  same 
as  that  (if  any)  of  the  face  of  the  fixed  jaw  or  clip  of  the  chuck  plate  F. 

The  chuck  plate  F,  and  the  segment  piece  H,  must  at  all  times  be  turned  together  in  the  same 
direction,  and  m  the  same  degree,  or  with  the  same  speed ;  and  the  chuck  plate  D  being  left  free  to  turn 
upon  its  axis,  will  be  turned  as  the  log  or  piece  of  wood  may  be  tunied. 

TJpon  the  end  of  the  driving  shaft  K*,  of  the  endless  screw  tiking  into  the  teeth  of  the  chuck  wheel 
K,  is  fixed  a  bevel  wheel  K",  taking  into  another  bevel  wheel  K*  upon  the  driving  shaft  y,  which  last  men- 
tioned wheel  is  prevented  from  turning  upon  the  shaft  by  means  of  a  featlier  or  key  in  the  boss  of  the 
wheel,  which  taxes  into  a  groove  along  one  side  of  the  shaft  y.  For  the  purpose  of  preventing  the 
shaft  y  from  springing,  and  also  for  keeping  the  bevel  wheel  K*  in  geor  with  the  other  bevel  wheel  K*, 
a  collar  K'  is  fitted  upon  the  boss  of  the  bevel  wheel  K*,  (within  which  collar  the  boss  of  the  wheel 
turns  freely ;)  and  the  collar  is  attached  by  its  arm  to  the  under  side  of  the  head  block  E. 

The  boss  of  the  wheel  K*  is  kept  in  its  place  within  the  collar  K*  by  a  narrow  collar  fastened  upon 
the  outer  end  of  the  boss  by  a  set  screw. 

And  as  the  head  block  E  on  t^e  sliding  carriage,  with  the  same  head  block,  is  moved  along  in  either 
direction,  the  bevel  wheel  K*  which  the  shaft  y  turns  will  be  moved  along  at  the  same  time,  and  kept 
in  geer  with  the  other  bevel  wheel  K*,  with  which  it  is  intended  to  work. 

The  driving  shaft  K-  has  its  bearings  in  the  movable  -frame  1 1,  with  which  it  must  rise  and  fall 
One  end  of  this  driving  shaft  passes  through  its  bearings  in  one  side  of  the  frame  1 1,  and  tliroiigh  the 
next  adjoining  upright  i**,  in  which  a  slot  is  cut,  so  that  the  shaft  K'  may  pass  up  and  down  within 
the  slot,  as  the  frame  1 1  rises  and  falls.  The  shaft  K*  has  its  outer  end  fitted  into  a  hole  or  bu^h  in 
the  collar  upon  the  boss  of  the  wheel,  so  that  the  collar  must  be  raised  or  lowered  in  like  manner  as  the 
end  of  the  axle  which  works  within  tlie  same  bush  or  hole. 

Upon  or  near  to  the  end  of  the  shaft  K*,  which  is  next  to  the  collar,  is  fixed  a  bevel  wheel,  which 
takes  into  another  similar  bevel  wheel.  The  bevel  wheel,  with  its  long  boss  below  it,  is  placed  upon  an 
upright  driving  shaft,  which  lias  a  groove  or  key-way  cut  along  one  side  of  it,  to  receive  a  feather 
pLiced  in  the  inside  of  the  boss  of  the  bevel  wheel,  which  is  made  to  move  freely  up  and  down  withic 
the  groove. 
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The  bevel  wheel  and  ita  boss  move  freeljr  up  and  down  upon  the  shaft,  and  the  boss  of  the  bevel 
wheel,  which  turns  freely  within  the  collar,  is  Kept  securely  within  that  collar  by  means  of  a  narrow 
collar  fastened  upon  the  end  of  the  boss  by  a  set  screw,  in  the  usual  manner.  The  bevel  wheels  are 
thus  at  all  times  kept  in  geer  with  each  other. 

The  shaft  has  its  bearings  at  the  foot  in  a  socket  or  step,  and  at  the  top  in  a  bracket,  as  shown. 

Upon  the  top  of  the  shaft  is  fixed  a  bevel  wheel,  which  takes  into  another  bevel  wheel  fixed  upon 
the  snafty. 

The  boss  of  the  bevel  wheel  n'  is  made  to  move  in  a  bearing  or  bush  at  one  end  of  a  bracket  or  arm, 
within  which  the  boss  turns  freely,  and  the  bracket  or  arm  is  fixed  to  the  frame  I*,  and  by  these 
means  the  shaft  y  is  kept  steady,  and  in  its  proper  position  whilst  in  motioa 

When  the  driving  shaft  v  is  left  at  rest,  the  movable  chuck  plate  F,  and  the  segment  piece  H,  with 
the  roller  0,  will  mso  be  left  in  a  state  of  rest ;  that  is,  they  will  not  be  turned  either  to  one  side  or 
the  other  of  the  machine.  And  when  it  is  unnecessary  that  a  log  or  piece  of  timber  should  be  turned  in 
either  direction  during  the  process  of  cutting,  for  the  purpose  of  producmg  a  piece  of  wood  of  the  in- 
tended shape,  then  the  chuck  plates  and  roller  support  are  to  be  left  in  a  state  of  rest ;  and  if  the  chuck 
plates  and  roller  support  are  turned  by  machinery,  as  shown  in  the  figures,  then  also  the  driving  shaft  y, 
and  all  the  machinery  connected  therewith  and  before  described,  are  to  be  left  in  a  state  of  rest 

But  when  it  is  necessary  that  a  log  or  piece  of  timber  should  be  turned  during  the  process  of  cutting, 
then  Uiat  may  be  done  by  hand,  as  before  mentioned ;  or  if  the  machine  be  such  as  before  described, 
then  motion  id  to  be  given  to  the  shaft  y,  and  such  motion  regulated  and  (when  necessary)  accelerated 
or  retarded  by  the  machinery  next  to  be  described.  And  whenever  motion  is  given  by  means  of  the 
driving  shaft  y  to  the  transverse  driving  shaft  K^  and  the  movable  chuck  plate  F,  a  similar  motion 
will,  by  means  of  the  train  of  wheels  before  described,  be  also  communicated  to  the  transverse  driving 
sliaft  K*,  and  the  segment  piece  H,  carrying  the  roller  support  G. 

To  show  more  clearly  the  mode  in  which  the  saws  are  mounted  and  worked,  we  have  given  in  Fig. 
1882|  a  front  elevation  of  the  machine,  with  all  the  parts  removed  that  have  no  relation  to  this  branch  of 
the  invention,  and  also  in  Figs.  1883,  1884,  1885,  1886,  1887,  and  1888,  1889,  some  of  the  more  im- 
portant of  the  minor  details.  Although  any  reauired  number  can  be  used  at  the  same  time,  the  saw- 
gate  is  represented  as  fitted  with  two  saw  blades  with  their  respective  shackles  and  sliding  frames ; 
but  as  both  saws  are  actuated  by  precisely  similar  means,  we  sliall,  for  the  sake  of  greater  distinctness, 
oqpfine  ourselves  to  describing  the  parts  belonging  to  one  saw  blade  only. 

The  sawgate  M  M  consists  of  two  top  and  bottom  rails  C  C,  which  are  connected  together  by  the 
upright  rods  N  N,  to  the  lower  end  of  which  are  jointed  the  rods  by  which  motion  is  communicated  to 
the  gate  from  the  cranks  of  the  main  driving  shaft.  The  saw  blade  /  is  attached  at  the  top  and  bottom 
to  two  cylindrical  axes  G  Q,  which  are  separately  represented  along  with  the  parts  peculiar  thereto  in 
Figs.  1883, 1884, 1885, 1886 ;  Figs.  1883, 1884, 1886,  bemg  side  elevations,  and  Fig.  1884  a  cross  section  on 
the  line  E  F  of  Fig.  1886.  The  axes  G  G  are  hollowed  out  in  the  centre  from  a  to  6,  as  represented  in 
the  cross  section.  Fig.  1884,  and  fit  by  means  of  the  parts  so  hollowed  out  upon  the  projecting  pieces 
H  H,  which  form  the  extreme  ends  of  the  top  plates  of  the  shackles  I L  The  form  of  Uiese  projections 
H  U  is  shown  separately  in  Fig.  1887,  which  is  a  plan  of  the  top  plate  of  the  shackles.  When  the  axes 
G  G  are  fitted  upon  H  H,  and  the  saw  connected  to  them  by  the  pins  c  <?,  the  saw  blade  is  brought  to 
the  proper  degree  of  tension  by  means  of  the  top  screws  X*  XK  The  points  of  these  screws,  which  are 
conical  and  niade  of  hardened  steel,  take  into  hollows  formed  in  tlie  pieces  H  H,  so  that  the  saw  blade 
lias  thus,  in  so  far  as  respects  the  screws  by  which  it  is  stretched,  perfect  liberty  to  turn  round  in  any 
direction,  the  friction  of  the  bearing  parts  presenting  a  very  trifling  obstacle  to  its  rotation.  The  saw 
is,  however,  limited  at  the  same  time  in  respect  of  angular  motion  by  the  sides  of  the  recesses  formed 
in  the  axes  G  G,  and  the  neck  which  connects  the  bearing  points  H  H  of  the  shackles  1 1 ;  the  range 
allowed  to  the  saw  by  the  parts  just  described  being  still  sufliciently  extensive  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses. (It  may  be  turned  tul  it  stands  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees,  or  even  a  greater  angle,  with  the 
central  hue  of  the  sliding  carriage  upon  which  the  wood  to  be  cut  is  placed)  It  is  to  be  observed,  that 
when  the  saw  is  stretched,  the  points  of  resistance  to  its  tension  are  not  the  rails  of  the  sawgate ;  for 
the  strain  falls  entirely  upon  the  shackles  or  buckles  1 1,  which,  together  with  the  rods  L  and  M,  form  a 
frame  complete  in  itself,  which  fits  accurately  into  and  slides  upon  the  sawgate.  By  this  improved 
method  of  mounting  the  saw,  great  facilities  are  obtained  for  connecting  and  disconnecting  it  from  the 
frames,  while  the  friction  of  tlie  bearing  points  being  reduced  to  a  very  small  amount,  the  workman  is 
enabled  to  direct  the  course  of  the  saw  in  any  intended  line  with  great  precision  and  ease. 

On  the  rod  or  strut  L  there  is  closely  fitted  a  hollow  shaft  or  tube  C,  two  ends  of  which  bear  against 
the  top  and  bottom  sliackles  I L  So  that  by  this  means  it  is  prevented  from  moving  in  a  longitudinal 
direction  upon  the  rod  L,  but  is  still  left  free  to  be  turned  round  upon  it,  as  on  an  axis.  To  the  upper 
and  lower  ends  of  the  shaft  or  tube,  there  are  securely  fixed  cross  arms  0*  0*,  corresponding  with  similar 
cross  arms  F*  P*,  whicli  are  keyed  upon  the  axes  G  G  of  the  saw.  These  two  sets  of  cross  arms  are 
again  connected  with  each  other  by  rods  qq^  (a  plan  of  which  is  given  in  Fig.  1888,)  so  that,  if  the 
hollow  shaft  0"  be  made  to  turn  by  any  means  either  to  the  right  or  left,  an  equivalent  movement  of 
the  saw  upon  its  axes  G  G  takes  place  at  the  same  time.  P  P  are  two  round  rods,  which  are  secured 
to  the  upright  standards  of  the  framework  of  the  machine,  and  occupy  positions  parallel  to  each  other, 
and  also  parallel  with  the  sawgate.  T  is  a  bridge,  or  sliding  bearing,  which  is  free  to  slide  to  and  fro 
upon  the  rods  P  P,  that  is,  from  one  side  of  the  saw^te  to  Uie  other,  being  attached  to  the  rods  by  the 
bosses  dddd.  IT  and  P*  are  two  bosses  inserted  into  the  upper  plate  of  the  bridge  T,  in  such  a  waj 
that  they  are  at  liberty  to  revolve  in  the  boles  into  which  they  are  inserted  ;  while  they  are  prevented 
from  getting  out  of  ihivt  places  by  collars//*  formed  on,  or  affixed  to,  their  upper  and  lower  ends.  One  oi 
these  bosses,  U,  embraces  the  upright  hollow  shaft  0',  and  allows  of  its  moving  freely  up  and  down 
within  it  On  the  side  of  the  hollow  shaft  0  there  is  a  feather  e  which  takes  into  a  corresponding  groove 
formed  in  the  boss  U,  so  that  if  the  boss  is  made  to  revolve,  the  hollow  shaft  must  go  roimd  along  with 
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it  W  is  a  worm-wheel  which  is  attached  to,  or  formed  in  one  piece  with  the  brass  U,  and  geers  intc 
ou  endless  screw  X,  upon  the  end  of  which  there  is  a  hand-wneel  X',  so  that  the  attendant  may  be 
enabled,  through  the  intervention  of  the  endless  screw  X,  the  worm-wheel  W,  the  hollow  shaft  0,  the 
cross-arms  0^  P',  and  the  rods  ^  ^,  to  cause  the  teeth  of  the  saw  to  be  directed  at  pleasure,  more  or  ktsa 
towards  the  right  or  left^  accoroing  to  the  form  desired  to  be  given  to  the  piece  of  wood. 


18821. 


i 


1883. 


M 


1885. 


1386. 


When  the  saw  has  been  inclined  towards  either  side  of  the  sawgate  (by  means  of  the  appamtm 
before  described)  durmg  the  operation  of  cutting  a  log  or  block  of  wood,  the  regular  feeding  m  of  the 
wood  takes  place  by  the  advance  of  the  travellmg  bed  under  the  sawgate.  The  saw  would,  therefore, 
very  soon  be  broken  unless  the  shackles  were  made  by  a  free  lateral  motion,  or  some  other  means,  to 
advance  towards  that  side  of  the  sawgate  to  which  the  teeth  of  the  saw  are  directed.  To  eiiiect  this 
object,  the  arrangement  next  to  be  described  is  adopted :  V^  is  a  hand-wheel  fixed  upon,  or  made  in  oof 
piece,  with  the  brass  P*,  which  is  connected  with  a  hollow  shaft  0*  upon  the  rod  M ;  being  in  this 
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respect  exactly  similar  to  the  hollow  shaft,  0*  and  brass  U,  before  described.  The  hollow  shaft  0*  has 
pinions  Y  T  affixed  to  each  end,  which  geer  into  racks  Y*  Y*,  wliich  last  are  fixed  to  the  upper  and 
lower  rails  of  the  sawgate.  In  general  the  draft  of  the  saw  itself  is  sufficient  to  cause  the  shackles  tc 
move  along  the  sawgate ;  but  whenever  any  obstruction  to  the  lateral  movement  is  experienced,  all 
that  the  attendant  has  to  do  is  to  turn  the  nand-wheel  V*  in  the  required  direction,  which  causes  the 
pinions  Y  Y,  by  gecrinfi^  into  the  fixed,  racks,  to  draw  the  shackles  and  saw  along  with  them. 

The  arrangements  which  have  just  been  described  for  regulating  the  lateral  and  simultaneous  move- 
ment of  the  shackles,  both  at  top  and  bottom  of  the  sawgate,  serve  the  further  purpose  of  keeping  the 
■aw  at  all  times  vertical  in  the  sawgate,  it  being  impossible,  on  account  of  the  racks  and  pinions,  for  one 
of  the  shackles  to  be  moved  without  a  corresponding  movement  being  produced  in  the  otner. 

Not  only  may  the  machine  be  worked  witn  either  one  or  more  saws  at  a  time,  but  one  saw  may  be 
used  to  cut  in  a  curvilineal  direction,  while  the  other  cuts  in  a  straight  line. 

**  Thus  if  both  or  either  of  the  sides  of  a  log  should  be  intended  to  be  cut  in  a  curved  or  irregular 
line,  that  object  may  be  attained  by  tuning,  from  time  to  time,  the  saw  in  the  required  direction ;  and 
when  simultaneously  making  two  cuta  in  a  log  by  my  said  madiine,  it  is  not  at  all  necessary  that  the 
cuts  should  be  made  parallel  with  each  other,  for  the  lateral  movements  of  the  saw  within  the  sawgate 
being  perfectly  independent  of  each  other,  each  saw  may  be  turned  in  the  requhred  direction  for  the 
purpose  of  making  tne  intended  cut  m  the  line  described,  however  much  the  two  lines  to  be  cut  by  the 
two  saws  may  vary  from  each  other. 

**  Neither  is  it  necessary  that  two  saws  should  be  actually  used  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  tunber  in 
one  of  my  said  machines,  althoug'h  two  saws  may  be  mounted  in  the  sawgate  J  for  the  peculiar  con- 
struction of  my  said  sawing  macnine  may  be  made  available  for  the  purpose  of  making  smgle  as  well 
as  double  cuts.  And  if  it  should  happen  that  the  shape  into  which  a  piece  of  timber  is  intended  to  be 
cut  requires  the  adoption  of  such  a  mode  of  proceeding,  I  can'enter  one  of  the  saws  and  commence 
cutting  a  piece  of  timber  with  it,  and  after  the  cuttmg  with  one  saw  has  proceeded  the  rec[uisite  dis- 
tance, I  can  then  enter  the  other  saw  also,  so  that  both  saws  may  then  proceed  with  the  cuttmg  of  the 
log ;  or  the  cutting  with  either  or  both  of  the  saws  alternately  or  simmtaneously  may  be  varied  from 
time  to  time,  as  may  be  required  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  the  pieces  of  timber  into  the  desired 
shape." 

This  invention  has  recently  been  introduced  into  England  from  this  country,  and  has  been  in  active 
operation  for  two  years  in  the  government  dock-yard  at  Woolwich,  where  the  estimation  in  which  it  is 
held  is  fully  testined  by  certificates  of  the  highest  officers  of  the  admiralty,  and  other  persons  of  dis- 
tinction, in  Europe,  competent  to  judge  of  its  merits.  It  has  also  been  adopted  by  the  government  of 
Sweden;  has  met  the  approval  of  the  officers  of  the  Russian  government  and  of  several  other  conti- 
nental naval  boards.  We  are  confident  that  the  machines  erected  at  Woolwich  in  1847  were  the  first 
and  only  ones  that  ever  had  converted  compass  timber  for  a  ship's  frame  for  actual  use.  Mr.  Cochran 
is  now  under  contract  for  the  construction,  m  England,  of  machines  for  the  dock-yards  of  that  country. 
Machines  are  now  in  the  course  of  erection  in  ^is  city,  and  are  considered  by  the  most  competent 
judges  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  improvements  of  the  present  day.  "  Cochran's  Patent  Machine  for 
Sawing  Ship  Timber"  is  capable  of  cutting  both  straight  and  crooked  work  at  the  same  time.  One 
futtock  can  be  sided  at  the  same  time  the  curvilinear  and  bevelled  sides  of  another  are  being  sawed,  or 
a  straight  timber  can  be  cut  at  the  same  time  that  a  crooked  one  is  sawed  into  planking,  mlh  the  grain 
of  the  wood. 

FUTTOCK  PLATES.  Flat  iron  bars  or  plates,  receiving  at  one  end  the  lower  dead-eye  of  the  top- 
most rigging,  and  at  the  other  the  futtock  shroud. 

FUTTOCKS.    In  nautical  language,  the  timbers  between  the  floor  timbers  and  the  top  timbers. 

Gage.    See  Gauge. 

GALVANISM.  This  term  is  generally  used  as  synonymous  with  that  of  voltaic  electricity,  or  Uie 
phenomena  resulting  from  the  evolution  of  electricity  by  the  contact  of  different  metals,  or  by  chemical 
action,  as  manifested  by  the  galvanic  or  voltaic  battery.  For  descriptions  of  some  of  the  more  useful  of 
these  batteries  and  then*  practical  application,  see  ELECTRiorrr,  Eleotbo-Metallurgt,  TsLEGiLiPH. 

GALVANIZED  IRON.  Iron  covered  with  a  coating  of  zinc  and  tin.  This  process  is  as  follows .' 
Clean  the  surface  of  the  iron  perfectly  by  the  action  of  dilute  acid  and  by  rubbing ;  then  plunge  it  first 
into  a  bath  of  zinc,  stirring  it  about  till  it  is  alloyed  superficially  with  this  metal ;  then  immerse  it 
in  a  bath  of  tin,  such  as  is  used  for  making  tin  plate.  The  tin  forms  the  exterior  coat  Iron  thus  pre- 
pared is  found  to  withstand  the  action  of  rust  much  longer  than  tin  plate,  and  is  now  used  extensively 
for  gutters  and  leaders,  and  in  other  exposed  situations. 

GALVANOMETER.  An  instrument  for  ascertaining  ihe  presence  of  a  current  of  electricity,  espe- 
cially galvanic  or  voltaic  electricity,  by  the  deviation  wmch  it  occasions  in  the  magnetic  needle.  The 
simplest  form  of  galvanometer  b  a  magnetic  needle  poised  upon  a  point,  and  surrounded  by  one  or  more 
coils  of  copper  wire  covered  with  silk,  the  ends  being  either  left  free  or  terminating  in  two  small  copper 
cups  oontaming  mercury,  for  the  convenience  of  communication  with  the  source  of  electricity.  When 
this  needle  is  placed  parallel  to  the  coil,  and  in  the  magnetic  meridian,  it  immediately  deviates  when 
tlie  electric  current  passes  through  the  coil ;  and  the  deviation  is  either  to  the  east  or  tlie  west,  according 
to  the  direction  of  the  current.    See  Elegtbo-Maonetism. 

GAS,  and  the  machinery  employed  in  the  manufacture  of.  All  substances,  whether  animal,  vegetable, 
or  mineral,  consisting  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  when  exposed  to  a  red  heat,  produce  various 
inflammable  elastic  fluids,  capable  of  furnishing  artificial  lirfit  We  perceive  the  evolution  of  tliis 
elastic  fluid  during  the  combustion  of  coal  in  a  common  fire.  Bituminous  coal,  when  heated  to  a  certain 
degree,  swells  and  kindles,  and  frequently  emits  remarkably  bright  streams  of  flame,  and  after  a  certain 
p^iod  Uiese  appearances  cease,  and  the  coal  ^lows  with  a  red  light 

The  flame  produced  from  coal,  oil,  wax,  tiulow,  or  other  bodies  which  are  composed  of  carbon  and 
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hydrogen,  proceeds  from  the  production  of  carburetted  hydrogen  gas,  evolved  from  the  comhostiblt 
body  when  in  an  ignited  state. 

If  coal,  instead  of  being  burnt  in  the  way  now  stated,  is  submitted  to  a  temperature  of  ignition  in 
close  vessels,  all  its  immediate  constituent  parts  may  be  collected.  The  bituminous  part  is  distilled 
over,  in  the  form  of  coal-tar,  &c^  and  a  large  quantity  of  an  aqueous  fluid  is  disengaged  at  the  same 
time,  mixed  with  a  portion  of  essential  oil  and  various  anunoniacal  salts.  A  large  quantity  of  carbu- 
retted hydrogen,  canx>nic  oxide,  carbonic  acid,  and  sulphuretted  liydrogen,  also  make  their  appearance, 
together  with  small  quantities  of  cyanogen,  nitrogen,  and  free  hydrogen,  and  the  fixed  base  of  the  coal 
alone  remains  behind  in  the  distillatory  apparatus,  in  the  form  of  a  carbonaceous  substance  called  coke. 
An  analysis  of  the  coal  is  thus  effected  iy  the  process  of  destructive  distillation :  the  products  which 
the  coal  furnishes  may  be  defined  as  follows : — 

Oxifgeuy  which  was  discovered  by  Priestley  in  1774. 

This  gas  has  resisted  all  attempts  to  convert  it  into  a  liquid;  it  is  colorless  and  inodorous, and 
heavier  than  atmospheric  air,  100  cubic  inches  weighing  84*1 9b  grains,  wliile  100  cubic  inches  of  the 
latter  only  weigh  81-0117.  As  atmospheric  air  is  considered  as  jnity  when  compKiring  the  density  of 
gases,  the  specific  gravity  of  oxygen  is  1'1026.  It  eminently  supports  combustion,  all  combustible 
bodies  when  introduced  into  it  burning  much  more  vividly  tlian  in  conunon  air ;  indeed  it  is  to  the 
presence  of  this  gas  that  the  property  of  supportmg  combustion,  which  common  air  possesses,  is  owio^. 

Hydrogen  was  discovered  in  the  year  1766  by  Cavendish.  It  is  gaseous,  and  the  lightest  body 
known,  its  specific  gravity  beinff  only  006896*  This  gas  is  colorless,  and,  when  perfectly  pure, 
inodorous.  It  is  not  perceptibly  dissolved  by  water :  it  has  a  powerful  afiinity  for  oxygen,  and  is  there- 
fore eminently  combustible.  Intense  heat  is  developed  by  the  combustion  of  hydrogen  in  oxygen  gas, 
but  little  light :  the  compotmd  thus  produced  is  water. 

Carbon  is  well  known  under  the  form  of  coke,  charcoal,  lampblack,  <&c.  It  is  one  of  t!i«.  principal 
constituents  of  all  varieties  of  coal,  and  b  tiie  basis  of  the  illuminatmg  gases. 

It  is  a  colorless  and  inodorous  gas,  rather  lighter  than  common  air,  having  a  specific  gra*^  ity  of  0*9727 ; 
is  sparingly  absorbed  by  water,  and  does  not  precipitate  lime-water.  It  is  intlammabU.  burning  with 
a  beautifiil  blue  flame ;  the  product  of  its  combustion  is  carbonic  acid.  Carbon  unites  <vith  hycbrogen 
in  many  i)roportions,  and  many  of  these  compounds  are  produced  during  tlie  distillaUoa  of  coal,  but  the 
only  two  of  importance  are  carburetted  hydrt)gen  and  olefiant  gas. 

Carburetted  nydrogen  is  abundantly  formed  in  nature  in  stagnant  pools,  ditches,  «fec ,  wlierever  vege- 
tables are  undergoing  the  process  of  putre&ction :  it  also  forms  the  greater  part  of  tlie  gas  obtained 
from  coal.  Carburetted  hydrogen  consists  of  100  volumes  of  vapor  of  carbon  and  200  of  hydrogea 
It  is  colorless,  and  almost  inodorous ;  is  not  dissolved  to  any  extent  by  water ;  and  is  much  lighter  than 
atmospheric  air,  its  density  being  0*5694.  It  is  very  inflammable,  burning  with  a  strong  yellow  flame; 
the  products  of  its  combustion  are  carbonic  acid  and  water.  Hie  carburetted  hydrogen,  or  coal-gas, 
when  freed  from  the  obnoxious  foreign  gases,  may  be  propelled  in  streams  out  of  small  apertures, 
which,  when  lighted,  form  jets  of  flame,  which  are  called  gas-liphts. 

Olefiant  Gas  is  thus  named  from  having  the  property  of  imiting  and  formuig  an  oily  substance  with 
chlorine.  It  is  a  product  of  the  distillation  of  od,  resm,  and  also  of  coal,  when  tlio  process  is  well  con- 
ducted It  is  colorless,  tasteless,  and  without  smell  when  pure.  Water  dissolves  about  ri«e-eighth  of 
its  bulk  of  this  gas.  It  is  formed  of  two  volumes  of  hydrogen,  and  two  of  the  vapor  of  carbon,  con- 
densed into  one  volume.  It  bums  with  an  intense  white  Ught,  and  requires  a  larr;';  portion  of 
oxygen  for  its  combustion ;  one  volume  of  the  gas  rcciuiring  not  loss  than  three  voluraoe  ct*  pure  oxygen, 
or  fifteen  volumes  of  atmospheric  air,  for  decomposition.  The  products  of  the  combustion  are  water 
and  carbonic  acid 

Sulphur  exists  in  coal  as  an  impurity,  under  the  form  of  tho  sulphuret  of  iron.  Inuring  the  distilla- 
tion it  is  decomposed,  the  sulphur  combining  with  a  portion  of  hydrc^en,  and  escaping  unider  tlie  form 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  part  of  which  unites  with  the  ammonia,  and  is  condensed  in  the  aqueous 
fluid  which  floats  on  the  sur^ce  of  the  tar ;  wliile  another  porticm  escapes  uncombincd,  and  would  mix 
with  and  deteriorate  the  gas,  were  it  not  intercepted  by  the  lime  purifiers. 

Sulphuretted  Hydrogen,  is  a  colorless  gas,  with  an  oft'ensive  taste  and  odor,  re««mbling  tliat  of  putr<v 
fled  eggs.  It  dissolves  in  its  own  bulk  of  water,  to  which  it  communicates  its  taste,  odor,  and  diaracter- 
istic  properties.  It  is  combustible,  burning  with  a  blue  flame,  and  emitting  a  suflbcating  smell  similar 
to  that  of  a  bummg  match.  During  the  combustion  its  hydrogen  unites  with  oxygen  to  form  water, 
while  its  sulphur  unites  with  another  portion  of  oxygen  to  form  sulphurous  acid  It  is  to  the  presence 
of  the  vapor  of  this  substance  that  the  disagreeable  property  of  tarnishing  metals  which  characterizes 
the  combustion  of  impure  gas  is  owing.    Its  specific  gravity  is  generally  estimated  at  1*178. 

2^trogen  is  one  of  the  constituents  of  coal.  It  has  the  property  of  extinguishing  burning  bodies,  and 
is  not  absorbed  by  water ;  its  specific  gravity  is  0*9760,  being  lighter  than  common  air,  of  which  it 
forma  a  constituent  part 

Ammonia  is  formed  during  the  distillation  of  coal,  and  of  all  organic  substances  containing  nitit^ea 
In  such  distillation  tbe  nitrogen  unites  with  hydroeen  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  three,  and  ammonia  is 
the  result  It  is  a  colorless  gas,  very  pungent,  acting  strongly  on  the  eyes  and  nose  when  respired.  It 
dissolves  in  a  very  small  portion  of  water,  one  volume  taking  up  about  750  of  the  gas,  formiqg  a  liquid 
possessed  of  similar  properties,  and  sold  in  the  shop  under  the  name  of  Spirits  of  Hartshorn. 

The  presence  of  Cyanogen  is  frequently  detectea  in  coal-gas  before  purification ;  it  contains  its  own 
bulk  of^  nitrogen,  and  twice  its  volume  of  the  vapor  of  carbon. 

Chlorine  is  one  of  the  elementary  substances,  supporters  of  combustion.  It  is  possessed  of  striking 
properties,  but  that  which  alone  is  of  interest  at  present  is  its  action  on  olefiant  gas.  On  mixiiK 
chlorine  with  a  gas  in  which  olefiant  is  contained,  a  diminution  of  volume  is  observed,  and  drops  of  oO 
are  seen  to  fall  on  the  surface  of  the  water  over  which  the  operation  is  conducted  This  fiict  eiublec 
ua  to  estimate  correctly  the  bulk  of  olefiant  in  any  given  portion  of  mixed  gases. 
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With  a  view  to  the  generation  of  gas  on  a  large  scale,  the  coal  is  put  into  vessels  called  retorts,  anr 
furnished  with  pipes  connected  with  reservoirs,  to  receive  the  distillatory  products.  The  retorts  aio 
fixed  into  a  furnace,  and  heated  to  redness :  the  heat  develops  the  gaseous  and  liquid  products  of  the 
coal :  the  latter  are  deposited  in  receivers  or  tanks,  and  the  former  conducted  through  hme-water,  ot 
thin  strata  of  the  hydrate  of  lime,  and  purified.  The  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  carbonic  acid,  which 
are  mixed  with  these,  becmne  absorbed  by  the  lime  and  moisture,  and  the  pure  carburetted  hydrogen  is 
stored  up  in  a  vessel  called  a  gasometer,  and  is  then  ready  for  use.  From  the  reservoir  in  wliidi  the 
gas  has  been  collected  proceed  pipes,  which  branch  out  into  small  ramifications,  until  they  terminate  ai 
the  place  where  the  lignts  are  wanted ;  and  the  extremities  of  the  branch  pipes  are  fumisned  with  stop 
cocks,  to  regulate  the  flow  of  the  gas  into  the  burners  or  lamp& 

The  production  of  gas-lights  is  therefore  analogous  to  that  of  flame  produced  from  tallow,  wax,  or  oil 
All  these  substances  possess,  in  common  with  coal,  the  elements  of  certain  matters,  which  are  capable 
of  being  converted  into  inflammable  elastic  fluids  by  the  application  of  heat 

The  capilhiry  tubes,  formed  by  the  wick  of  a  candle  or  hunp,  serve  the  office  of  the  retorts,  placed  in 
the  heated  furnace  in  the  gas-light  process,  and  in  which  the  inflammable  gaseous  fluid  is  developed. 
The  wax,  tallow,  or  oil,  is  drawn  up  into  these  i^ted  tubes,  and  is  decomposed  into  carburetted  hydro- 
gen gas,  and  from  the  combustion  of  this  substance  the  illumination  proceeds.  In  the  lamp,  as  well  ae 
in  the  candle,  the  oil  or  tallow  must  therefore  be  decomposed  before  they  can  produce  a  light ;  but  for 
this  purpose  the  decomposition  of  a  minute  quantity  of  the  materials  successively  is  sufficient  to  give  a 
good  light :  thus  originates  the  flame  of  a  candle  or  lamp. 

Nothing  more  therefore  is  required  in  the  gas-light  process  which  coal  affords,  when  submitted  to  a 
temperature  of  ignition  in  a  close  vessel,  than  to  collect  these  products  in  separate  reservoirs,  and  to 
convey  one  of  uie  products,  the  inflammable  gas,  by  means  of  pipes  and  oranching  tubes,  to  any 
required  distance,  in  order  to  exhibit  it  there  at  the  orifice  of  the  conducting  tube,  so  tliat  it  may  be 
used  as  a  candle  or  lamp. 

The  whole  difierence  between  the  greater  process  of  the  gas-light  operation  and  the  miniature 
operation  of  a  candle  or  lamp,  consists  in  having  the  distillatory  apparatus  at  the  gas-light  manufactory 
at  A  distance,  instead  of  bemg  in  the  wick  of  the  candle  or  lamp— in  having  the  crude  inflanmiable 
matter  decomposed,  previous  to  the  elastic  fluid  being  wanted,  and  stored  up  for  use,  instead  of  being 
prepared  and  consumed  as  fast  as  it  proceeds  from  the  decomposed  oil,  wax,  or  tallow ;  and  lastly,  in 
transmitting  the  gas  to  any  required  distance,  and  igniting  it  at  the  burner  or  lamp  of  the  conducting 
tube,  instead  of  burning  it  at  the  apex  of  the  wick. 

Hetaris. — The  proper  mode  of  constructing  retorts  in  which  coal  i^Oq^ 

is  distilled,  and  the  art  of  applyuig  them,  form  objects  of  primary  *  ^.^^ 

importance  in  every  gas-light  establishment  |~*!f  I  <y^ 

The  forms  of  the  retorts  used  at  the  present  time  are  various.    The      '  '-^  ^ ' 

annexed  Figs.  1890,  represent  sections  of  a  retort,  of  cast-u^n,  com- 
monly known  by  the  name  of  a  D.  The  charge  is  3  bushels,  or  2^  cwt, 
which  may  be  drawn  at  the  end  of  six  hours.  The  dimensions  can- 
not be  increased  with  economy  beyond  those  marked  on  the  draw- 
ings.   Retorts  of  smaller  dimensions  are  more  usually  adopted. 

Mode  of  netting  a  bench  of  Jive  J)  retorts. — These  Figs,  represent  a  front  elevation,  two  sections  and 
plan  of  a  "  bench^  of  five  common  retorts,  such  as  are  in  general  use. 

Fig.  1892  is  a  front  elevation.  Fig.  1893,  a  transverse  section,  through  a  6  in  Fig.  1894.  Fig.  1894, 
a  longitudinal  section,  through  cd'm  Fig.  1893. 

Fig.  1895  is  a  plan  showing  the  furnace  and  side  openings  below  the  fire-tiles,  on  which  the  lower 
retorts  rest,  and  the  bedding  of  the  lower  retorts.  Fig.  1896  is  a  plan  over  the  three  lower  retorts,  the 
two  upper  retorts  being  removed.    Fig.  1897  is  a  plan  over  the  oven-arch,  showing  the  flues,  <fec 

The  same  letters  refer  to  corresponding  parts  in  the  several  views. 

A.  Retorts  of  the  kind  called  D's.  Some  engineers  prefer  those  of  a  cylindrical  form,  but  D's  allow 
of  the  coal  being  laid  in  thinner  strata,  conseauently  it  is  more  evenly  acted  upon  by  the  heat,  an 
advantage  under  every  circumstance.  Set  in  tne  manner  shown  in  the  Figs,  the  bottoms  of  those 
retorts  placed  immediately  over  the  furnace  are  well  protected.  The  dimensions  are — length  T  feet, 
diameter  1  foot  2  inches,  thickness  of  metal  1^  inch.    Their  weight  is  about  15  cwt  of  cast-iron. 

The  most  economical  charge  is  two  bushels,  or  H  c^^  of  coal  to  each  retort,  drawn  at  the  end  of  six 
hours.  This  charge  will  fill  the  retort  to  the  depth  of  about  five  inches ;  if  the  coal  be  moderately 
small,  the  layer  will  be  rather  less  in  thickness.  At  a  heat  of  27°  of  Wedgewood's  pyrometer,  or  that 
of  melting  copper,  each  charge  ought  to  produce  about  650  cubic  feet  of  gas,  of  the  specific  gravity 
•400,  (the  specific  gravity  varies  iStween  -890  and  -420,  according  to  tlie  heat  at  which  the  retorts  are 
worked,  and  the  qimhty  of  the  coal  carbonized,)  from  Newcastle  coal,  making  the  products  of  the  entire 
bench  equal  to  3250  cubic  feet  in  six  hours. 

To  introduce  the  coal  into  the  retorts,  a  "scoop"  ought  to  be  employed, 
in  preference  to  the  primitive  mode,  with  a  shovel  The  scoop  is  a  semi- 
ey  under  made  of  thin  plate-iron,  six  feet  six  inches  long,  and  twelve  indies 
in  diameter,  with  a  cross-handle  at  one  end,  represented  in  Fig.  1891. 

The  charge  for  the  retort  is  placed  in  this;  one  man  takes  the  cross- 
handle,  and^two  others  at  the  opposite  end  hft  it  with  its  contents  up  to 
tlie  retort;  i^is  then  pushed  forward,  quite  to  the  bottom,  turned  round, 
and  withdrawn  immeoiately,  and  the  coal  left  in  the  retort  raked  into  an 
even  stratum. 

The  hd,  previously  luted,  is  now  quickly  jointed  on  to  the  retort-mouth.  It  must  be  obvious  that 
the  loss  of  gas  by  this  simple  metliod  is  very  trifling,  the  whole  operation  not  occupying  more  than  forl^ 
teconds ;  whereas,  when  the  shovel  is  used,  the  coal  is  thrown  in  so  much  by  degrees,  that  more  gas  m 
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lost,  owing  to  the  greater  length  of  the  operation,  and  the  beat  producing  some  eflfect  on  each  sepaniU 
BhovelfuU:  in  either  case  the  loss  is  inconsiderable. 

Previous  to  drawing  the  charge,  loosen  the  lids  of  the  retorts,  and  apply  a  light  to  the  issuing  ga^ 
beginning  at  the  uj)per  retorts.    This  precaution  is  necessaiy  to  prevent  explosion. 

§  is  the  mouth-piece,  ten  inches  long,  with  a  socket  cast  on  the  top  to  receive  tlie  stand-pipe.  There 
ought  to  be  a  neck  to  this  socket,  as  shown  in  Figs.  1892  to  1894;  because  the  joint,  when  close  upon 
the  top,  from  its  greater  thickness,  retains  much  heat,  and  decomposes  the  tar  which  will  accumulate  a1 
this  place  and  eventually  choke  the  pipe  witli  hard  carbon.  Tlie  length  of  the  neck  may  be  from  fou* 
tc  five  inches. 


The  mouth-piece  is  tliree-quarters  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  secured  to  tlie  retort  by  bolts,  ami  i 
eement  joint  made  between  their  flanchcs.  Iron  cement  is  the  most  valuable  for  tliis  purpose,  and  y 
us^d  in  all  places  where  heat  is  present.  It  may  be  compounded  as  follows :  To  one  ounce  of  sal- 
ammoniac,  add  one  ounce  of  flowers  of  sulphur,  and  thirty-two  ounces  of  clean  cast-iron  borings;  mix 
all  well  together,  and  keep  the  composition  dry.  When  the  cement  is  wanted  for  use,  wet  tlie  mixtura 
with  water,  and  when  brought  to  a  convenient  consistence,  let  it  stand  for  a  few  hours ;  then  apply  H 
to  the  joints,  and  screw  them  together.  The  flanches  ought  to  be  kept  about  three-eighths  of  an  inch 
ai^irt,  by  wrought-iron  wedges,  and  the  cement  well  filled  m  between  them  with  a  square  "  lunt-pointe^l 
cnisel,  called  a  caulking-chisel ;  the  cement  is  stopped  from  being  driven  through  by  a  hoop  of  tliin  iron 
placed  inside  the  pipe  or  rqtort  to  be  thus  operated  upon,  which  is  afterwards  removed.  A  coasida^ 
able  degree  of  action  and  reaction  takes  place  among  the  ingiedients,  and  between  them  and  the  irc« 
lurfaces,  which  causes  the  whole  to  unite  as  one  mass ;  the  surfaces  of  tlic  flanches  become  joined  by 
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a  Bpccics  of  pyrites,  all  the  parts  of  \rhich  adhere  strongly  together.  Mr.  Watt  found  that  the  oemenl 
is  improved  oy  adding  some  fine  sand  from  the  grindstone  trough. 

A  very  economical  joint  for  the  retort  mouth-piece  is  made  of  five  parts  of  fine  clay,  and  one  part  d 
the  mixture  just  described. 

The  face  of  the  retort  mouth-piece  is  bevelled  inwards,  and  is  chipped  and  filed,  if  necessary,  to  re- 
move any  lump  tliat  would  prevent  the  lid  from  fitting  close;  a  clean  and  true  casting,  however, 
seldom  requires  this  to  be  done. 


; 


18S7. 


The  lid  is  jointed  on  to  tlie  face  of  the  mouth-piece,  with  "  luting^  made  of  the  spent  lime  from  the 
dry  purifiers,  mixed  with  a  little  fire-clay,  and  tightened  into  its  place  by  a  strong,  square-threaded 
screw,  and  cross-bar  of  wrought-iron,  the  ends  of  the  cross-bar  being  passed  through  projecting  can, 
against  which  it  bears  when  the  screw  is  turned. 

B  is  the  *'  stand-pipe,"  through  which  the  gas,  as  it  is  generated,  passes  from  the  retort ;  it  is  three  or 
four  inches  in  diameter  at  the  top,  increasmg  to  five  inches  at  the  bottom,  to  prevent  the  tar  which 
adheres  to  the  lower  parts  from  oostructing  Sie  flow  of  the  gas.  The  lowest  joint  is  made  with  a  socket, 
instead  of  a  flanch,  to  allow  for  some  expansion  without  injury. 

B'  is  the  "  bridge-piece,"  connecting  the  stand  and  dip-pipes. 

C  is  the  "  dip-pipe,"  passing  through  the  upper  metal  of  tlie  hydraulic  main,  upon  which  it  is  jointed, 
and  having  its  lower  extremity,  which  is  tlirce  inches  in  diameter,  immersed  four  or  five  inches  into  the 
tar  contjiined  tlierein.  The  holes  in  the  hydraulic  main,  through  which  the  dip-pipes  pass,  are  generally 
drilled  and  chipped  out  while  the  apparatus  Is  in  process  of  erection ;  because  they  are  at  unequal 
distances  from  one  another.  The  heights  >fft  tlie'tflb-pipes  from  the  surface  of  the  tar,  mea<«ured  from 
the  lower  bend  of  the  bridge-piece,  ought  to  be  sufficient  to  contain  the  perpendicular  head  of  tar  forced 
up  mto  them  by  the  pressure  of  the  gas  from  the  working  retorts.  This  would  probably  in  no  case 
exceed  three  feet 

D  D  are  the  bonnets,  to  be  removed  when  the  pipes  require  clearing,  jointed  by  putty  and  paste- 
board. 

E  is  the  "hydraulic  main,"  running  the  entire  length  of  the  retort-house,  over  the  benches,  in  a  per- 
fectly horizontal  direction,  and  sufficiently  high  up  to  allow  of  head-room,  and  to  be  removed  firom  the 
flame  issuing  from  the  retoi-ts  while  charging.  They  are  sometimes  turned  the  reverse  way  to  that 
shown  in  the  Figs.,  and  made  to  rest  upon  the  brickwork  of  the  benches;  but  tliis  is  inconvenieat  vben 
the  brickwork  has  to  be  taken  down  or  repaired. 

This  main  is  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  tliickness,  and  cast  in  convenient  lengths,  contrived  to  reach 
over  two  benches ;  in  this  case  Ujey  would  be  equal  to  13  feet  6  inches.  The  jomts  are  nu^de  with  iroo 
cement  Its  use  is  to  cut  off  the  communication  between  the  retorts,  when  one  or  more  benches  are 
charging  or  open.  Being  half  full  of  tar,  the  gas  evolved  from  the  retorts  in  action  remains  in  the  apper 
part,  and  the  ends  of  the  dip-pipes  immersed  under  the  surface  are  effectually  sealed. 

The  diameter  of  the  hydrauhc  main  must  be  sufficient  to  form  a  reservoir  capable  of  supplying  the 
quantity  of  tar  contained  in  the  open  dip-pipes  without  Buffering  it  to  fall  below  their  inmiersed  cnda» 
and  thus  open  a  communication  between  the  open  and  working  retorts. 

In  the  general  arrangement  of  the  hydrauhc  main  two  things  must  be  observed.  First  the  diameter 
must  be  sufficient  to  supply  at  least  20  inches  perpcndicukr  head  of  tar  to  each  dip-pipe,  wiUkwI 
causing  the  general  level  to  fall  below  their  immersed  ends ;  and  secondly,  the  lower  pMt  of  the  or 
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cumfejrence  of  the  pipe,  which  coDvejs  the  gas  to  the  condensers,  must  be  so  placed  that  the  tar  may 
always  be  kept  from  rising  too  high,  and  either  choking  the  free  exit  of  the  gas  or  increasing  the  working 
pressure  of  the  retorts  unnecessarily.  The  diameter  of  the  main  in  the  engraving  is  18  inches — amply 
sufficient  for  fifteen  benches  of  retorts. 

F  is  a  light,  hollow,  cast-iron  pillar,  supportmg  the  hydraulic  main  in  the  centre  of  each  length ;  it  is 
based  upon  the  cast-iron  girder  which  supports  the  firing-floor. 

G  is  the  pipe  through  which  the  gas  makes  its  exit  from  the  hydraulic  main  to  the  condensers, 
furnished  with  a  slide-valve  to  disconnect  the  mains  at  each  side  of  the  house,  when  at  any  time  it  may 
be  found  requisite  to  repair  or  dear  them. 

H  is  a  small  pipe  for  conveying  the  surplus  tar  formed  in  the  h^rdraidic  main  to  the  tar-well  situated 
beneath  the  finng-floor ;  its  lowest  extremity  is  sealed,  by  being  immersed  in  the  tar  contained  in  Uie 
well,  or  in  a  small  vessel  by  the  side  and  connected  with  it ;  the  latter  is  the  most  convenient  This 
surplus  pipe  is  not  absolutely  necessary,  because  the  siphon  at  the  bottom  bend  of  the  first  stand-pip^ 
would  perform  its  duty,  but  it  is  advisable  to  draw  off  the  tar  as  soon  as  possible. 

In  the  construction  of  retort-houses  the  firing-floor  is  raised  upon  flat  9-inch  brick  arches  over  the 
coke  yault,  high  enough  to  give  head-room,  a  space  about  24  inches  wide  being  left  in  front  of  the 
benches  for  the  coke  to  fall  through  when  drawn  from  the  retorts :  it  should  be  of  such  a  material  as 
will  not  be  injured  by  frequent  blows ;  some  prefer  cast-iron.  The  flat  arclies  supporting  the  floor 
spring  from  cast-iron  girders  fixed  at  one  end  in  the  brickwork  of  the  benches,  at  the  other  m  the  wall 
of  the  retortrhouse.    ^e  distance  between  the  centre  and  centre  of  these  girders  is  six  feet  nme  inches. 

L  is  the  furnace  for  heating  the  retorts ;  its  breadth  is  14  inches,  the  length  of  the  fire-bars  24  inches. 
The  bars  are  placed  loosely  ppon  the  bearers,  and  must  occasionally  be  **  cUnkered,'*  or  lifted  from  their 
seat  in  the  front  and  cleared  from  the  slag  which  adheres  to  them. 

M  M  are  side  openings,  three  inches  square,  left  in  the  brickwork,  through  which  the  heat  of  the 
furnace  passes. 

N  N  are  4^inch  walls,  built  of  fire-bricks,  one  between  each  of  the  openings  M ;  they  serve  to 
support  the  fire-tiles  T,  on  which  the  outside  lower  retorts  rest  The  direction  of  the  flues  is  shown  by 
arrowa 

P  P  are  fire-bricks,  placed  on  end,  and  a  fire-lump,  upon  which  the  two  upper  retorts  rest  The  heat 
acting  on  these  being  somewhat  nioderated,  no  guards  of  fire-tiles  are  necessary. 

O  O  are  openings,  8  inches  by  4^,  in  the  crown  of  the  main  arch  communicatmg  with  the  branch  flue. 

Q  is  the  branch  flue,  one  being  built  over  the  centre  of  each  bench  of  retorts. 

R  is  the  main  flue,  running  the  entuo  length  of  the  benches,  and  connected  with  the  chimney  into 
which  all  the  branches  lead.  Between  this  main  flue  and  each  branch  is  a  damper  Z,  to  regulate  the 
draught  through  the  furnaces. 

S'  S'  are  cast-fron  plugs,  covering  sight-holes,  through  which  the  heat  of  the  retorts  is  seen  and  judged  o£ 

y  is  the  furnace-door,  protected  by  a  fire-lump  inside. 

W  is  a  cast-iron  plate,  1^  inch  thick,  on  which  the  fire-door  is  hinged,  serving  also  to  protect  the  fiice 
of  the  brickwork  which  it  covers.  In  the  centre,  and  about  six  inches  above  the  fire-door,  a  square 
opening  is  cast  for  the  admission  of  an  iron  spout,  when  it  is  required  to  bum  tar. 

X  is  a  pan  at  the  bottom  of  the  ash-pit,  for  evaporating  ammoniacal  liquor,  and  the  ofiensive  unsale- 
able liquid  products  which  cannot  be  disposed  of  otherwise. 

Y  T  are  openings  left  in  the  walls  N,  by  which  the  carbon  deposited  from  the  furnace  is  cleared  away. 

It  must  be  obvious  that  the  durability  of  the  distillatoiy  apparatus  greatly  depends  on  the  manner 
in  which  the  heat  is  appUed  to  effect  the  decomposition  of  the  coal  contained  within  the  retort  If  tho 
heat  be  very  intense,  the  whole  vessels  are  rapidly  destroyed ;  if  it  be  too  languid,  the  distillation  is  , 
protracted,  the  gas  is  of  inferior  quality,  much  fuel,  time,  and  labor  are  wasted  to  no  purpose,  and  the 
retorts  are  speedily  deteriorated,  as  the  heat  acts  upon  one  part  more  than  upon  another.  The  experi- 
ments by  which  the  present  plan  of  heating  retorts  was  arrived  at  were  many  and  expensive.  Origi- 
nally they  were  built  in  brickwork  singly,  and  heated  by  flues  passing  beneath  and  over  them,  without 
any  guard,  except  in  some  instances  that  of  an  iron  saddle.  They  were  afterwards  placed  in  pairs, 
then  in  a  great  number ;  but  nevertheless,  until  the  guard  of  fire-tile  was  used,  the  wear  and  tear  was 
exv^rmous. 

The  great  obstacle  to  working  more  than  two  retorts  to  one  furnace  evidently  arose  from  the  diffi- 
culty of  conducting  the  heat  by  means  of  flues  around  the  series  of  retorts  m  sach  a  manner  that  it 
should  act  with  equal  force  on  alL  Different  workmen  constructed  these  flues  in  different  ways :  in 
sborl^  the  forms  varied  in  every  possible  manner,  and  still  with  the  same  result  The  fuel  required  foi 
heating  the  retorts,  when  set  without  guards,  was  less  by  nearly  ten  per  cent  than  that  required  for 
the  same  purpose  on  the  oven  plan ;  but  the  greater  duration  of  the  retorts  much  more  than  compen- 
sated for  the  additional  fuel 

The  oven  represented  in  Figs.  1 898  and  1 894  b  one  of  the  latest  arrangements'.  The  heat  from  the  furnace 
passes  through  the  sauare  openings  M  at  each  side,  and  is  thus  equally  divided  along  the  whole  length 
of  the  retorts ;  from  between  the  walls  N  it  rises  between  the  fire-tiles  at  the  outer  sides  of  the  lower 
retorts.  The  flame  is  not  suffered  to  impinge  upon  any  part,  but  is  equally  distributed  throughout  the 
oven,  and  consequently  the  retorts  work  and  "  bum  out"  evenly.  The  lower  retorts,  which  would 
otherwise  be  exposed  to  a  more  direct  heat,  are  carefully  guarded  by  fire-tiles,  which  at  the  same  time 
prevent  the  bottoms  fix)m  bulging.  The  openings  0  at  the  top  of  the  main  arch  act  more  in  the  manner 
of  safety-valves  than  flues,  serving  to  regulate  the  final  exit  of  the  heated  air,  and,  being  distributed 
nioog  the  outer  length,  they  do  not  draw  the  flame  to  one  part 

The  whole  interior  of  the  oven,  as  well  as  those  parts  in  contact  with  the  flftme,  nmst  be  constmcted 
of  fire-bricks.  The  main  arch,  six  feet  in  span  and  half  a  brick  in  thickness,  is  formed  of  bricks  moulded 
on  purpose  to  suit  the  curve,  the  joint  being  kept  as  close  as  possible.  As  this  arch  is  permanent,  mnch 
aare  should  be  taken  in  its  formation. 
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A  bench  of  retorts  on  this  plan,  if  well  and  regularly  used,  ought  to  last  from  12  to  14  or  CTen  IS 
months,  and  ought  never  to  be  suffered  to  become  cold.  The  first  portion  of  oxide  which  forms  apoo 
the  surface,  when  allowed  to  cool,  cracks  and  falls  off,  leaving  a  new  surface  to  be  acted  upon  the  next 
time  it  is  heated. 

When  it  becomes  necessary  to  reduce  the  number  of  working  retorts  on  the  approach  of  summer, 
those  that  are  nearlv  burned  out  should  be  selected ;  or,  if  there  are  none  in  this  condition,  ^^let  them 
down"  very  gradually,  by  keeping  tlie  damper  closed  after  the  fire  is  raked  out :  it  will  be  a  weekbefers 
they  become  quite  cold.  The  same  precaution  should  be  taken  in  "  getting  up"  the  heat — opening  the 
damper  gradually. 

When  a  bench  of  retorts  is  newly  set,  the  green  work  must  be  suffered  to  get  quite  dry  before. inj 
fire  is  lighted. 

The  results  of  a  chaldron,  or  86  bushels  of  Newcastle  coal,  weighing  27  cwt,  distilled  in  retorts  set 
in  the  manner  just  described,  and  the  quantity  of  fuel  used  for  the  dbtillation,  wiU  be  as  follows  :— 

Gas  of  specific  gravity -400...  8660    cubic  feet    Gas  of  specific  gravity -400 .  8600    cubic  feet. 


Coke  of  good  quality 14    cwt. 

Ammoniacal  liquor » 12^  gallons. 

Thick  tar 12        do. 

Tar  used  as  fuel 19        da 

lime  for  purifying 86    lbs. 


Coke , 13    cwt-8qr.l4lhi 

Ammoniacal  liquor 12^  gallons. 

Thick  tar ll|     do. 

Coke  used  as  fuel 6    cwt. 

Lime  for  purifymg 84   lbs. 


In  country  towns,  where  the  quantity  of  gas  made  during  the  winter  seasons  does  not  exceed  10,000 
eabic  feet  in  twenty-four  hours,  the  retorts  must  be  set  singly,  as  represented  in  Fig.  1898,  the  floe 
passing  beneath  and  over  the  retort,  which  rests  upon  a  half-brick  arch,  cut  flat  at  the  top  U*  receiw 
it ;  the  end  is  guarded  by  a  thick  fire-tile. 


1899. 


^ 

Q 

s 

When  the  quantity  of  gas  made  in  twenty-four  hours  does  not  exceed  30,000  cubic  feet,  or  when  tie 
quantity  made  is  decreased  1200  cubic  feet  at  a  time,  on  the  approach  of  summer,  the  ovens  loiy 
contain  two  retorts,  as  shown  in  Fig.  1900.  The  flues  are  arranged  in  a  similar  manner  to  those  in  » 
large  oven. 

1901. 


1900. 


^f^k^ 


The  Fuel  used  for  heating  the  retorts  may  be  either  coal  or  coke,  according  to  the  relstire  value  ol 
each  in  the  district.  If  coal  is  used,  a  well-regulated  bench  will  require  about  18  to  20  per  cent  of  th« 
coal  distilled ;  that  is  to  say,  to  heat  the  retorts  for  the  production  of  12,000  cubic  feet  of  ps,  fitun  5 
to  6i  cwt  of  coal  will  be  necessary.  The  use  of  coke  as  fuel  is  general  in  those  places  where  ootl  ii 
valuable,  and  where  coke  is  less  in  requisition  as  fuel  for  manufacturers.  The  quantity  of  coke  for 
beating  the  retorts  will  vary  from  40  to  46  per  cent  of  the  quantity  produced ;  that  is  to  say,  fro©  1< 
to  18  bushels  of  coke  are  requisite  to  distil  one  chaldron  of  coal,  or  6  cwt  will  distil  one  ton. 

Mr.  Croll  has  introduced  a  system  of  using  the  coke  as  fuel  while  red-hot  The  charge  from  the  re- 
torts is  drawn  into  a  wrought-iron  carriage,  and  immediately  taken  to  those  furnaces  which  require 
feeding.  The  saving  effected  by  this  simple  process  is  equal  to  10  or  12  per  cent  "Hie  reason  if 
evident ;  because  when  a  quantity  of  black  coke  is  thrown  on  the  previously-heated  mass  of  fuel,  the 
flues  will  to  a  certain  extent  become  cool,  since  the  heated  air  is  absorbed.  When  hot  coke  is  thrown 
JO,  no  absorption  takes  place,  and  the  flues  ai<i  kept  up  at  a  uniform  temperature 
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The  use  of  tar  as  fuel  has  of  late  become  frequent,  and  is  the  most  economical,  as  far  as  it  is  availa 
ble.  In  almost  every  instance  it  is  worth  more  to  bum  than  to  sell.  The  quantity  required  for  car 
bonizing  a  chaldron  of  coal  varies  from  24  to  27  gallons. 

The  furnace  used  for  burning  tar  is  the  same  as  that  used  for 
other  fuel,  and  is  fed  by  a  smiul  continuous  stream,  conducted  by 
a  WTOught-iron  service-pipe,  from  a  tank  placed  on  the  top  of  the 
retort-lunches,  on  to  a  sneet-iron  spout  projecting  a  few  inches 
outside  the  furnace-plate,  and  into  the  furnace  itself^  as  shown  in 
Fig.  1902,  were  it  spreads  over  a  "breeze-bottom,"  previously 
brought  to  a  red  heat 

"When  retorts  have  been  at  work  for  some  months,  their 
interior  surfaces  become  incrusted  with  a  hard  carbonaceous 
deposit,  approaching,  in  some  of  its  properties,  to  plumbago ;  in 
process  of  time  carburet  of  iron  and  the  more  infusible  parts  of 
the  coke  form  a  thicker  crust,  which  it  becomes  necessary  to  re- 
move, both  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  the  retort,  and  to  allow 
the  fuel  to  have  full  effect  upon  the  coal  contained  within.  This 
was  formerly  effected  with  great  difficulty  by  crowbars,  the 
force  required  often  increasing  the  evil  it  was  intended  to  remedv. 

It  was  afterwards  found,  that  leaving  the  retort  open,  and  allowmg  cold  air  to  come  in  contact  with 
the  heated  interior,  the  deposit  contracted,  and  could  be  broken  away  in  about  twelve  hours  without 
danger  to  the  retort  ^ 

In  order  to  take  off  this  crust  without  endangering  the  retorts,  an  air-blast  is  used,  as  follows : — A 

cast-iron  pipe,  about  three  inches  in  diameter,  is  carried  along  the  front  of  the  benches,  at  a  little 

distance  above  the  upper  retorts ;  at  points  in  this  pipe,  directly  over  evqry  retort,  a  screw  and  plug  ia 

attached,  into  which  screw,  when  the  plug  is  removed,  a  wrought-iron  service,  about  an  inch  in 

1903. 


1906. 


EMMiityMyMk 
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diameter,  can  be  fixed,  and  led  into  any  open  retort     The  main  pipe  is  connected  with  a  bldwing 
cylinder,  worked  by  the  steam-engine,  so  that  a  strong  blast  can  be  made  to  impinge  upon  any  part  ^ 
the  hard  incrustation,  which  gradimlly  yields  to  it,  and  may  then  be  removed  without  oifficulty. 
Kar-shaped  retort, — Fig.  1903  is  a  front  elevation  of  a  bench  containing  three  retorts 
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Fig.  1904  is  a  section  taken  transyerscly. 

Fig.  1905  is  a  longitudinal  section  through  the  centre  of  the  arch. 
Fig.  1906  is  a  plan  of  Fig.  1904. 

Figs.  1907,  1908,  and  1909  are  views  of  a  month-piece  on  a  scale  of  i  an  inch  to  a  foot,  \rhich  viD 
show  the  method  usually  adopted  for  securing  the  lid  in  all  ordinary  retorts. 

1907.  1908.  t\    rr 


The  g^eat  objection  to  the  ear-shaped  retort  is,  that  the  bottom  bends  are  liable  to  become  filled  op 
with  hard  carbon,  and  when  that  is  uie  case  they  are  sure  to  crack.  The  principle  on  which  they  are 
constructed  is  good ;  and  if  they  could  be  ciiarged  properly,  viz.  with  a  stratum  of  coal  from  8  to  SJ 
inches  thick,  eyenly  spread  over  the  bottom,  they  would  be  found  to  make  more  and  better  gas  than 
D's  and  circular  retorts,  (where  the  stratum  of  co«l  is  thicker,)  simply  because  it  would  be  more  evenly 
acted  upon.    In  all  cases,  with  the  same  degree  of  heat,  the  thinner  the  stratum  of  coal  the  better  the  gak 

The  mode  of  setting  these  retorts  may  be  precisely  similar  to  that  explained  in  Figs.  1902  and  1908. 

Bntntofia  patent. — Fig.  1910  represents  a  front  view  of  a  bench  of  four  retorts,  upon  Mr.  BmntoiV 
principle. 


1911. 


1910. 


A  A.  are  the  retort-mouths,  the  lids  of  which  are  fitted  with  stuflSng-boxes,  for  the  reason  to  be  pi» 
sently  described,  and  permanently  jointed  in  their  places  witli  iron  cement. 

B  B  are  hoppers,  capable  of  holding  from  20  to  28  pounds  of  coal,  which,  when  an  air-tight  slide- 
?alve  C  is  drawn  back,  falls  into  the  retort  through  the  neck  D :  the  valve  is  closed  immediately. 


E  is  the  furnace,  projecting  beyond  the  face  of  the  brickwork  in  which  the  retorts  are  set 
F  F  are  handles  for  working  a  piston  contained  in  the  mouth-piece  A. 

Fig.  1911  is  a  transverse  section  of  one  half  of  a  bench.    The  retorts  G,  shown  as  circular,  may  I* 
viried  b  form  if  tliought  necessary.    We  believe  the  patentee  gives  theprcference  to  thoec  of  s  D  fdiare 
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E  is  the  furnace ;  the  direction  of  the  flues  is  shown  by  arrows. 

Fig.  1912  is  a  longitudinal  section  through  the  centre  of  the  furnace. 

H  is  a  short  pipe,  open  to  the  interior  of  the  retort,  sealed  at  the  lower  end  bv.  dipping  into  water, 
through  whicli,  after  a  charge  is  thi-own  into  the  retort  from  the  hopper  B,  a  portion  ot  coke  is  expelled, 
hf  advancing  the  piston  contained  in  the  mouth-piece. 

1914. 


1915. 


I  is  the  pipe  bj  which  the  gas,  as  it  is  formed,  passes  to  the  hydraulic  main. 

K  is  a  bonnet,  to  be  taken  off  at  any  time  when  required  to  examine  the  interior  of  the  retort 

Fig.  1918  is  a  back  view  of  Fig.  1910. 

Fig.  1914  is  a  plan  below  the  retorts.  (The  same  letters  refer  to  corresponding  parts  in  all  the 
figures.) 

The  annexed  diagrani,  Fig.  1915,  will  explain 
the  construction  of  uie  piston  before  alluded  to. 

a  is  the  piston,  drawn  back  in  the  proper  po- 
sition to  receive  a  charge,  "which,  when  the  slide- 
valve  is  opened,  will  fall  into  the  space  6,  and  be 
propelled  forwards  into  the  heated  part  of  the  re- 
tort by  turning  the  screw  c,  which  works  in  a  nut 
d  CD  the  back  of  the  piston. 

<  is  a  collar  upon  tne  shaft  of  the  screw,  work- 
ing between  the  bottom  of  the  stuffing-box  and  a 
washer  held  in  its  place  by  four  pins.  The  stuf- 
fing-box is  made  tight  in  the  usual  way,  by  screw- 
ing the  gland  /  against  a  gasket 

<7  is  a  shield  loosely  attached  to  the  front  of  the  piston,  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  small  coal- 
dust  in  the  mouth  of  the  retort  When  the  charge  is  thrust  forward,  the  piston  is  turned  back  directly 
into  the  mouth,  to  preserve  it  from  the  action  of  the  heat 

That  part  of  the  retort  adjacent  to  the  flues  only  is  heated,  consequently  the  only  part  liable  to  much 
wear  and  tear. 

The  only  part  requiring  renewal  is  that  of  the  retort  situated  between  the  outer  walls  of  the  bench, 
and  weighing  about  9  or  10  cwt  The  fuel  required  to  carbonize  the  coal  is  about  25  per  cent  in  coal 
on  the  quantity  distilled. 

Reciprocating  retort,  the  invention  of  Mr.  George  Lowe. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  first  portion  of  vapor  produced  by  coal  when  undergoing  destructive  dis- 
tillatioa  in  ordinary  retorts  will,  when  converted  into  gas.  form  that  of  tlie  most  brilliant  quality,  and  it 
is  to  effect  this  that  the  following  arrangements  have  been  patented. 

Fig.  1916  is  a  back  elevation  of  two  pairs  of  retorts.    A*,  A',  A',  A*  are  the  retorts ;  BB  the  stand- 

Eipes ;  C  C  C,  sUde- valves  for  opening  and  shutting  off  the  communication  between  the  retorts  and 
ydraulic  main ;  D  is  the  hydraulic  main.  Tlie  front  elevation  differs  but  Uttle  from  it 
Fig.  1917  is  a  plan  of  the  lower  pair  of  retorts ;  the  operation  is  as  follows: — Supposing  the  entire 
bench  to  be  at  the  requisite  heat  for  decomposing  the  coaX  and  tliat  they  are  working  six-hours'  charges, 
the  lids  of  the  retorts  A*  and  A*  are  removed,  and  by  means  of  scoops  (each  half  the  length  of  the ' 
retort)  the  coal  is  introduced  at  both  ends,  and  the  lids  immediately  secured  in  their  places :  the  slides 
F'  and  F*  are  opened,  and  C  and  C  closed.  The  bituminous  vapors  that  rise  first  will  pass  through 
the  pipes  E  E,  and  thence  through  the  entire  length  of  the  hot  retorts  A'  and  A\  and  be  converted  into 
gas,  which  will  pass  to  the  hydraulic  main  by  the  stand-pipes  on  which  the  slide-valves  C*  and  C*  are 
fixed,  and  which  remain  open.  Wlien  the  distillation  has  gone  on  for  half  the  duration  of  the  charge — 
viz.  three  hours — the  valves  C*  and  C  are  opened,  F*  F*  shut,  and  the  gas  evolved  from  the  retorts  A* 
and  A*  passes  through  the  stand-pipes  attached  to  them.  The  retorts  A'  and  A*  are  now  charged,  the 
months  closed,  the  valves  F'  and  F*  again  opened,  and  C*  and  C*  shut  The  operation  is  now  reversed, 
the  first  vapors  passing  through  the  two  first-charged  retorts  until  their  charge  is  expended,  when  C 
and  C*  are  opened,  F*  and  F*  closed,  and  the  charge  drawn.  They  are  then  immediately  recharged, 
and  the  operation  of  opening  and  closing  the  valves  repeated. 

Retorts  on  this  constniction  have  been  worked,  and  are  found  to  act  well,  producing  gas  of  average 
quality  and  in  greater  abundance  than  by  the  ordinary  method.    Tlie  reason  of  the  gas  beuig  only  ol 
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an  average  quality  is,  that  the  carburetted  hydrogen  made  after  the  production  of  bituminoos  vapor  has 
ceased,  still  passes  over  the  red-hot  surface  of  another  retort  and  deposits  some  portion  of  its  carbon, 
the  rich  gas  formed  by  the  conversion  of  the  bituminous  vapor  only  serving  to  make  up  the  defidency. 


If,  instead  of  having  only  two  retorts  in  a  set,  the  number  could  be  increased  to  six,  and  after  the 
first  hour  the  gas  be  allowed  to  pass  away  on  the  ordinary  plan,  both  the  quantity  would  be  augmentod 
and  the  quality  improved. 

Revolving  web  retort — ^This  retort  is  arranged  so  that  the  coal  is  acted  upon  in  a  thin  stratum  and 
converted  mto  gas  at  once:  the  chemical  advantages  of  this  method  are  many; — all  the  elements  of 
the  coal  are  liberated  at  nearlj  the  same  time,  and  unite  with  one  another  in  such  proportions  as  to 
form  gas  of  the  best  illuminating  quality,  and  in  greater  abundance  than  when  the  conl  is  carbouized  in 
mass.  The  condensed  bituminous  vapor  which  forms  tar  in  the  ord'mary  process  is  by  this  nearly  all 
converted  into  olefiant  gf\s. 


Fig.  1918  is  a  longitudinal  section  through  A  B  in  Fig.  1920. 
Fig.  1921  is  a  transverse  section  through  C  D  in  Fig.  1918. 

Fig.  1919,  plans  of  the  retort  in  section,   over  the  top  of  the  retort,  the  wet),  and   furnace, 
respectively. 
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The  same  letters  refer  to  corresponding  parts  in  all  the  figures. 

£  is  a  hopper  containing  the  coal ;  F  is  the  discharging-disk ;  G  is  the  retort ;  H  is  a  ^web  on  to  which 
the  coal  is  oischarged  by  the  disk  F ;  1 1  are  revolyin^  drums  carrying  the  web  H ;  K  is  the  furnace ; 
L  L  the  flues  passing  under  and  over  the  retorts,  and  hnally  into  the  main  flue ;  M  the  shoot  into  which 
the  coke  f&lls ;  the  end  of  which  may  either  dip  into  water  or  be  furnished  with  a  tight  door. 

The  retort  itself,  and  the  cham- 

ber  in  which  the  drums  work,  [  ^ 

are  made  of  wrought-iron  boiler- 

pLites,  riveted  together  so  as  to  be 

quite  gas-tight    The  only  parts 

subject  to  wear  and  tear  are  the 

retort  adjoining  the  flues  and  the 

web,  both  of  which  are  heated ; 

the  latter  however  never  becomes 

BO  hot  that  the  shape  alters.    The 

action  of  this  arrangement  is  as 

follows : — 

All  the  coal  must  be  either 
ground,  or  beaten  snmll  and 
screened,  so  that  no  lumps  re- 
main larger  than  coflee-berries, 
and  a  twenty-four  hours'  charge 
must  be  thrown  into  the  hopper 
and  seciu^  by  a  luted  cover. 
The  discharging-disk,  which  is 
nine  inches  in  diameter,  with  six 
arma,  is  made  to  revolve  uni- 
formly with  the  drum  below  it,  at 
the  rate  of  four  revolutions  an 
hour ;  for  this  purpose  two  shafts 
run  the  entire  lengtli  of  the  retort-beds,  on  one  of  which  the  drums  are  fixed ;  on  the  other  are  the  dis- 
charging-disks,  connected  at  one  end  by  a  strap.  Tlie  diameter  of  the  hexagonal  drums  is  so  regulated, 
that  the  coal  which  falls  on  the  web  from  the  discharging-lip  will  at  one  revolution  have  passed  the 
entire  length  of  the  retort  Fifteen  minutes  iS  quite  time  enough  to  convert  the  coal  so  distributed  into 
gas.  Each  link  of  the  web  is  14  inches  long  and  24  inches  broad,  having  a  surface  of  336  square  inches, 
upon  which  the  contents  of  one  partition  of  the  disk  will  be  discharged,  viz.  a  little  more  than  124  cubic 
inches  of  coal  in  a  stratum  less  than  three-eighths  of  an  inch  thick.  Each  successive  link  receives  the 
same  quantity,  so  that,  m  one  entire  revolution  of  the  disk  and  drum,  T46  cubic  inches  of  coal  (equal  to 
21  pounds)  are  distributed  over  a  heated  surface  of  2016  square  indies,  and  converted  into  gas. 

Eighty-four  pounds  of  coal  will  by  this  process  make  450  cubic  feet  of  gas  of  the  specific  gravity  -490. 
It  therefore  follows,  that  in  24  hours  18  cwt  of  coal  will  be  discharged  by  each  retort,  mtdcing  10,800 
cubic  feet  of  gas,  equal  to  to  12,000  cubic  feet  per  ton. 


These  retorts  are  considerably  more  expensive  in  the  first  instance  than  those  in  general  use,  but  m 
the  end  they  would  be  found  cheaper.  Indeed,  the  entire  arrangement  is  one  of  great  economy,  and  by 
far  the  most  scientific  process  yet  adopted  for  making  coal-gas ;  it  requires  no  attendance,  except  that 
of  keeping  up  the  furnace  and  charging  the  hopper  once  in  twenty-four  hours.  No  gas  is  lost  ana  no  tar 
mude.  The  coke  produced  is  increased  in  quantity  by  about  75  per  cent,  but  its  quality  is  not  so  well 
fitted  for  general  purposes  (although  superior  for  culinary  uses')  as  that  produced  "by  the  common  process. 

The  power  employed  for  turning  the  shafts  may  be  a  water-wheel,  which  would  be  preferable  to  a 
^eam-engine,  unless  m  large  works,  where  the  latter  could  be  employed  for  other  purposes.  An  overshot 
"wheel,  six  feet  in  diameter  and  nine  inches  in  breadth  of  float  would  drive  twelve  retorts  at  the  speed 
required ;  the  water  for  turning  such  a  wheel  for  twelve  hours  may  be  pumped  up  by  two  men  in  aoout 
an  hour  and  a  half  This  form  of  retort  is  in  first  cost  more  expensive  than  others,  but  it  is  believed  to 
he  in  the  end  more  economical. 
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The  quantity  of  gas  produced  by  five  D  retorts,  such  as  are  showa  in  Fig.  1892,  will  be  about 
14,000  cubic  feet  in  twenty-four  hours,  of  specific  gravity  '390  or  '400,  and  the  quantity  produced  by 
four  of  the  proposed  retorts  will  be  48,200  cubic  feet  in  twenty-four  hours,  of  the  specific  gravity  *470 
or '490. 

AU  the  machinery,  except  the  retorts  and  webs,  will  last  for  years  without  any  repair,  except  what 
may  arise  from  contingencies,  to  which  all  machinery  is  subject 

karthen  retorts. — In  speaking  of  clay  or  earthen  retorts,  it  is  necessary  to  limit  our  remarks  upoo 
them  to  the  resultt  of  practice ;  for  in  many  instances,  owing  to  actions  not  entirely  and  clearly  «c> 
counted  for,  the  results  given  by  these  vessels  differ  from  those  which  tJuory  in  its  strict  sense  would 
admit  as  being  correct 

One  practi^  point  must  be  observed,  that  clay  retorts  of  small  dimensions  are  less  economical  than 
those  of  larger  size,  owing  to  the  great  per  centage  of  fuel  required  to  keep  them  at  a  proper  tempera* 
ture  for  decomposing  the  coal  The  advantage  of  using  the  latter  description  of  distilling  vessel  is  sim- 
ply a  question  of  profit  and  loss,  or  whether  it  is  cheaper  to  hum  iron  or  coal.  The  material  of  which 
they  are  formed  is  a  non-conductor  of  heat,  consequently  the  absorption  of  caloric  is  less  rapid ;  and 
although  they  retain  their  heat  when  a  fresh  charge  is  introduced  better  than  iron  retorts,  yet  not 
sufficiently  to  bring  down  the  quantity  of  fuel  as  low  as  that  required  for  metal  Notwithstanding  thb, 
even  small  clay  retorts  are  preferred  in  many  places,  particularly  in  Scotland.  Mr.  James  Reid,  of  the 
Montrose  Gas-works,  has  favored  us  with  the  following  description  of  his  earthen  retorts : 


"  We  have  had  clay  retorts  m  operation  for  the  last  three  years,  and  from  the  great  diflference  in 
price,  compared  with  that  of  iron  retorts  of  the  same  size,  and  from  the  immense  superioriti^  over  metal 
m  working  them,  we  have  entirely  given  up  the  use  of  the  latter.  I  tried  the  clay  retorts  in  the  shape 
of  an  ellipsis,  in  tlie  D  and  circular  form.  The  size  I  find  best  adapted  to  all  purpoees  is  eight  feet  kng, 
fourteen  inches  diameter,  and  four  inches  thick :  such  a  retort  costs  £2  6«. ;  the  pillars  or  columns  for 
supporting  them  are  6».  each,  and  each  retort  finished  costs  £3  4».  The  mouth-pieces  are  cast  metaL 
and  festened  to  the  end  of  the  retorts  by  bolts  and  flanches,  as  in  the  ordinary  description,  and  jointed 
with  fire-clay  and  iron  pement  The  retorts  are  made  in  two  lengths,  and  are  jointed  by  a  body  of  fire- 
clay well  diluted  with  water.  The  most  economical  plan  for  erecting  them  is  to  set  them,  three  mdcr 
one  arch,  heated  by  one  fire.  Their  only  drawback  is,  that  when  the  heat  is  let  down  they  contract 
unevenly  on  cooling,  and  are  liable  to  leak  when  again  required  for  distillation ;  they  generally  last  two 
years.'* 

Clay  retorts  have  been  used  for  some  years  at  "Wolverhampton  with  success.  The  retorts  are  circo- 
lar  and  made  in  joints  of  32  inches  long.     In  several  places  these  retorts  are  made  at  the  works. 

The  reader  will  fully  imderstand  their  plan  of  construction  from  the  elevation  and  sections.    Trails 
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verse  section  and  elevation,  Fig.  1922,  and  Fig.  1928,  longitudinal  section,  which  require  no  description,  ex- 
cept that  the  bottom  is  exposed  directly  to  the  heat  of  the  fire,  and  is  slightly  "  cambered,**  or  curved  up- 
wards, to  enable  it  with  more  certainty^  to  retain  its  form.  The  cement  with  which  the  parts  of  the 
oven  are  jointed  b  a  composition  the  ingredients  of  which  are  not  known,  but  seems  to  be  an  excel- 
lent substance,  and  when  the  interior  is  coated  with  it,  becomes  vitrified  and  quite  gas-tight  under  con- 
siderable pressure. 

In  England  and  Scotland  the  fire-day  retort  has  superseded  the  use  of  metal  in  no  less  than  forty 
towns ;  in  some  instances  it  has  lasted  for  the  extraordinary  period  of  twelve  years.  The  oven  or 
D-shaped  retorts  are  found  to  be  the  most  advantageous,  being  made  with  a  capacity  to  carbonize  one 
cwl  of  coal  every  hour.  They  can  be  constructed  either  to  be  heated  by  coke  ovens,  or  coke  furnaces, 
or  by  the  burning  of  tar :  with  coke  ovens  they  are  more  durabla  It  appears  that  clav  retorts,  when 
constructed  upon  such  a  scale  as  that  given  in  Fig.  1922,  have  great  power  to  retain  their  heat  when 
brought  to  the  proper  temperature  for  decomposing  the  coal,  viz.  27°  of  Wedgewood,  and  the  intro- 
duction of  a  firesh  charge  is  not  nearly  so  much  felt  by  them  as  by  metal  This'  power  of  retaining  heat 
is  proved  by  constant  practice  to  produce  1000  cubic  feet  of  gas  per  ton  from  the  same  coal  more  tlian 
the  average  of  the  London  produce,  and  the  consumption  of  fuel  is  not  more  than  22  or  23  lbs.  of  coke 
to  carbonize  100  lbs.  of  Newcastle  coal,  taking  the  average  of  six  months'  working. 


"When  properly  constructed,  these  retorts  are  not  in  any  degree  liable  to  fracture  or  to  the  escape  of 
gas,  but  are  of  such  strength  as  to  resist  the  greatest  pressure  which  is  likely  to  be  put  upon  tueuL 
The  coke  also  made  by  them  is  invariably  of  better  quality,  and  produces  less  breeze  or  waste. 

Oil  ga9. — It  appears,  at  first  sight,  both  inexpedient  and  superfluous  to  distil  oil  for  tlie  production 
of  gas,  when  we  consider  that  oU  can  be  burnt  in  lamps  without  any  further  preparation,  whilst  it 
loses  carbon  by  deposition  in  the  retorts.  Purified  lamp-oil  is  consequently  never  used ;  but  gas  can 
be  prepared  from  impure  oils,  train-oil,  or  refuse  fat,  with  as  much  ease  as  from  the  purer  kinds.  The 
manufacture  of  gas  is,  therefore,  under  certain  circumstances,  an  admirable  means  of  using  up  such 
materials  for  the  production  of  light,  as  could  not  otherwise  be  employed,  or  only  applied  to  the  lowest 
uses*  The  experiments  of  Henry,  which  extend  also  to  this  part  of  the  subject,  show  at  once  the  plan 
tliat  must  be  adopted  upon  a  large  scale.  His  results  are  given  in  the  table  in  the  following  page ;  from 
which  it  appears  that  oil  gas  is  superior  to  that  obtained  from  coal,  as  is  also  shown  by  its  density, 
and  that  the  produce,  dependent  chiefly  upon  the  temperature,  is  of  the  best  quality  when  obtained  at 
a  low  red  heat  This  temperature  suffices  to  convert  the  oil  into  gas,  but  is  not  sufficiently  high  to 
decarbonize  the  gas  to  any  great  extent  The  apparatus  for  obtaining  gas  by  the  distUlation  of  oil  is 
represented  in  the  following  drawing.  Fig.  1924.  To  accelerate  the  evolution  of  gas,  and  shorten  the  time 
which  the  gas  already  produced  has  to  remain  in  the  red-hot  vessel,  the  retort  a  is  filled  witl>  bricks,  or 
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lumps  of  coke,  which  extend  the  red-hot  surface  very  materially.  The  second  cylinder  6,  serves  both 
ns  reservoir  and  hydraulic  main  at  the  same  time,  and,  with  this  object  in  view,  a  and  6  are  coonected 
in  two  places  d  and  g.  Oil  flows  from  a  large  cistern  above  the  apparatus  in  a  constant  stream  througL 
the  tube  c  to  6,  which  6  b  thus  kept  filled  up  to  a  certain  level.  From  6  tlio  oil  descends  through  e  to 
rt,  is  converted  into  gas  and  tar,  returning  through  d  to  h.  The  tube  d  makes  a  short  bend,  and  just 
outers  below  tlie  fluid  level  in  6,  so  that  the  vapors  of  the  decomposed  oil  must  constantly  pass  through 
the  reservoir  of  oil,  and  deposit  their  tar.  The  retort  a  is,  therefore,  constantly  supplied,  not  only  with 
oil,  but  with  a  mixture  of  oil  and  tar,  in  sucli  a  maimer,  that  all  the  condensed  products  return'to  the 


retort  together  with  a  fresh  quantity  of  oil,  until  they  are  completely  converted  into  gas.  If  the  ci- 
periment  is  made  in  a  long  tube,  inclined  at  the  hinder  part,  whilst  the  front  is  kept  cool,  hardly  any 
tar  will  be  produced.  The  gas  which  collects  above  the  oil  in  6,  passes  on  through  tne  tube  g.  As  tM 
objections  raised  in  the  case  of  coal  gas  do  not  here  occur,  cast-iron  retorts  are  solely  used  in  oil  gas 
works,  with  the  same  firing  in  other  respects,  r  being  the  grate.  According  to  trustworthy  statements, 
I  cubic  foot  (=  about  4  gallons)  of  oil  produce  600  to  700  cubic  feet  of  gas,  which  is  equivalent  to  from 
'JO  to  96  per  cent,  by  weight ;  the  remainder  is  carbon,  which  is  deposited  between  the  coke  or  bricks, 
and  some  unavoidable  loss.  The  production  of  oil  gas  is  a  continuous  process,  and  thus  diflers  from  the 
distillation  of  coaL  Tlie  retorts  only  require  opening  now  and  then,  for  the  removal  of  the  deposit  of 
graphite.  Vapors  of  tlie  same  composition  and  properties  are  found  in  oil  gas,  as  in  coal  gas.  Thus, 
according  to  Hesz,  all  the  volatile  empyreumatic  oils,  which  occur  mixed  with  each  other  in  tar  from 
oil,  have  the  same  composition  per  cent  as  olefiant  gas.  Faraday  had  previously  observed  in  England, 
where  oil  gas  was  compressed  for  technical  purposes  with  a  pressure  of  90  atmospheres,  that  thesa 
vapors  were  condensed  to  a  fluid,  of  which  1  part  occupied  the  space  of  7500  parts  of  gas. 


Substanceo 
disliUeU. 


Temperature  of  the 
DistillaUon. 


Oil 


i  i  Bright  red  heat      .... 

.  .  <  (Ditto 

(  Lowest  possible  tempcratuie 
Train-oil     ILow  red  heat 


is 


I 


In  100  parts  of  Ulaminating  gas. 


0-404 

6 

28-2 

141 

451 

0-590 

19 

82-4 

12'2 

82-4 

0-768 

22-5 

50.8 

155 

77 

0-906 

88 

46-6 

95 

8 

66 
4 
4 
8 


Retifi  gas. — If  resin  (colophony)  were  usually  fluid,  instead  of  being  solid,  there  would  be  no  differ 
ence  in  the  mode  of  obtaining  gas  from  it  to  that  practised  in  the  oil-gas  manufacture ;  as  this,  however, 
is  not  the  case,  it  becomes  necessary  to  render  the  resin  fluid  by  some  suitable  means,  that  it  may  b« 
easily  supplied  to  the  retort    The  volatile  oil  from  tar  is  frequently  used  for  tliis  purpose. 
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The  flume  from  the  retort  fire,  before  escaping  b^  the  chimney,  id  caused  to  heat  up  a  vessel  con- 
taioing  resin.  As  this  melts,  it  trickles  through  a  sieve,  into  the  second  division  of  the  vessel,  leaviug 
the  impurities  and  the  solid  portion  behind,  where  it  is  mixed  with  an  equal  part  of  the  oil  of  resin  (tarj. 
Thns  a  solution  which  will  no  longer  solidify  is  obtamed,  and  with  it  the  retort  is  supplied,  as  with  oil 
in  the  former  casa  When  the  gas  has  parted  with  its  condensible  vapors  in  the  coolers,  it  is  in  a  fit 
state  for  consumption,  no  further  purification  bemg  required,  as  is  likewise  the  case  with  oil  gas. 

One  of  the  best  arrangements  for  resin  gas,  and  which  has  stood  the  test  of  practice,  is  that  which 
has  been  extensively  carried  out  by  Chaussenot,  and  is  shown  in  Fig.  1925 ;  the  resin  is  here  melted 
by  itself^  and  the  oil  of  tar  collecteu  and  disposed  of  as  a  secondary  product  The  draught  to  the  fire- 
place P  is  regulated  through  the  ash-pit  by  means  of  the  plate  Q,  which  can  be  mov^  horizontally 
Wkwards  and  forwards  in  the  groove  h.  The  air  passing  from  below  through  the  grate  r  r,  and  the 
fuel,  creates  a  powerful  flame,  which  passing,  in  the  first  instance,  through  3ie  apertures  ^^^^  in  the 
noi  plays  round  the  retort  A,  in  the  space  M,  and  then,  before  reaching  the  chimney,  heats  Uie  vessel 
I,  coDtainin^  the  resin,  by  means  of  the  flue  N  N.  If  this  vessel  requires  filling,  the  fire  is  slmt  off  from 
N,  by  the  damper  b,  and  is  allowed  free  egress  at  the  aperture  O,  by  drawing  back  the  damper  c. 
Both  the  dampers  are  worked  by  iron  rings  and  rods  from  without  In  Cliaussenot's  apparatus,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  dissolve  the  resin  in  tar-oil,  because  the  vessel  I,  in  which  the  resin  is  melted,  and  the 
conducting  tube  H,  being  constantly  surrounded  with  hot  air,  no  solidification  of  the  melting  resin  at 
the  bottom /need  be  apprehended.  Combustible  gases  are  generated  by  merely  melting  the  resin, 
which  may  possibly  endanger  the  whole  apparatus.  To  avoid  such  contingencies,  the  edge  of  I  is  fur- 
nished with  a  groove  filled  with  water  u  w,  into  which  the  lid  K  dips  at  v  v,  and  is  consequently  secured 
by  a  water-valve.  By  means  of  the  appendage  y,  the  vapors  can  be  conducted  into  the  chimney,  or 
under  the  grate.    The  melted  resin  flows  consecutively  through  H  G  and  x,  into  the  retort  A.    Between 


G  and  H  is  a  plate  o,  with  a  funnel-shaped  aperture  in  the  middle,  in  which  the  conical  end  of  the  rod 
d  is  movable.  If  this  is  raised  through  the  stuffing-box  e,  the  retort  A  receives  a  larger  flow  of  melted 
resin  ;  if  it  is  pushed  down  the  stream  diminishes,  or  the  flow  ceases  entirely.  The  resin  flowing  from 
z  is  carried  to  that  part  of  the  retort  containing  the  coke,  by  means  of  the  inclined  plate  g.  The  coke 
is  prevented  fiilling  into  the  neck  of  the  retort  by  the  grating  l\  here,  too,  the  gas  escapes  through  a 
tube  downwards  to  the  tar  cistern  C,  and  from  thence  through  E  to  the  cooling  pipe  D,  which  is  im- 
mersed in  water  in  a  long  trough  P.  C  is  constantly  nearly  filled  with  tar,  that  the  mouth  of  to  may 
always  remain  immersed ;  this,  therefore,  dips  into  C,  whilst  the  gas-pipe  E,  behind  the  sectional  level 
in  the  drawing,  only  just  passes  through  the  material  of  the  main  0.  The  neck  F,  situated  above  a:,  has 
a  small  appendage  a';  this,  as  well  as  a"  and  a'",  is  constantly  immersed,  and  all  three  are  used  only 
for  introducing  iron  rods  in  cleansing  the  approaches  to  the  retort ;  a  is  a  similarly  constructed  appen- 
dage for  screwing  up  the  lid  of  the  retort ;  a  a'  a"  and  o"'  are  all  furnished  with  iron  semicircles  and 
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screws,  for  forcing  iron  plates  flat  against  the  apertures.  In  such  a  furnace,  therefore,  distillatioD  goec 
on  continuously,  until  tiie  deposition  of  carbon  renders  a  renewal  of  the  coke  necessaiy.  Resin  gas  is 
not  so  highly  illuminating  as  oil  ^as,  and  is  of  about  the  same  (quality  as  coal  gas ;  it  is  used  in  man? 
towns,  as  in  Frankfort-on-the-Maine,  Antwerp,  (be.  14  to  23  cubic  feet  of  gas  are  obtained  from  1  la 
of  resia 

G  as  from  aoap^cater. — Few  cases  are  adapted  to  give  so  favorable  an  idea  of  the  practical  value  of 
gas  illumination,  as  the  process  carried  out  at  the  works  of  Houzeau  Muiron,  at  Rheims,  where  veiy 
^ood  gas  is  obtained  from  refuse  which  previously  cost  something  to  throw  away,  and  which  now  is  a 
source  of  profit  to  the  manufacturer.  This  refuse  is  the  soap-water,  in  which  woollen  stuflBs  have  b^c 
freed  from  fat  Besides  the  unchanged  fiit  with  which  those  goods  are  charged  as  they  come  from  the 
loom,  the  soap-water  contains  a  solution  of  oleate  and  stearate  of  soda,  and  compounoB  of  the  same 
acids  with  lime  in  suspended  flakes,  and  lastlv,  animal  matters  extracted  from  the  yool  From  all  parts 
of  the  town  the  soap-water  is  collected,  and  brought  to  the  reservoirs  of  the  works^  where  800  cwts.  a' 
a  time  are  treated  with  2  per  cent  of  sulphuric  acid,  (or  twice  as  much  hydrochloric,)  mixed  with  equal 
parts  of  water.  After  the  lapse  of  12  to  18  hours,  complete  coagulation  is  effected.  The  water  oootaius 
Glauber's  salt  (sulphate  of  soda)  in  solution ;  a  little  gypsum  is  formed  at  the  same  time,  and  an  impure 
gray  fatty  matter  rises  to  the  sur£Eic&  This  consists  of  the  &tty  acids,  oil,  and  anunal  matter  with 
much  water :  the  greater  part  of  the  latter  has  already  been  mechanically  separated,  and  the  remaindei 
is  removed  by  melting  in  copper  vessels;  the  contents  are  then  drawn  off  into  a  eeccod  boiler  oontaining 
some  sulphuric  acid  to  effect  a  clarification.  The  filtration  which  follows  affords  a  clear  oil,  and  this 
gives  with  crude  soda  Tcontaining  sulphuret  of  sodium)  a  very  tolerable  soap,  whilst  snlphuret  of  iron 
separates,  together  with  a  black  solid  residue,  containing  mucn  fat  for  distillatioQ  in  the  gas  retorta 
The  process  of  distillation  is  like  that  practised  with  resm :  the  tar  produced  the  first  day  is  used  on  the 
morrow  to  dissolve  and  render  fluid  the  solid  residue,  and  so  on.  The  ohm  (^  about  80  galL)  of  soap- 
water  costs  28  kreuzers,  (=  about  18  cents.) 

Gcujrom  animal  matter. — ^In  the  distillation  of  animal  matters,  bones,  flesh,  <&&,  as  it  has  long  been 
practised  for  the  production  of  bone-charcoal  and  bone-black,  tar  (stinking  oil,  Dippel's  animal  (mI)  and 
gases  are  generated.  .  The  illuminating  power  of  the  latter  has  latterly  attracted  the  attention  of  man- 
ufacturers. Seguin,  in  particular,  has  carried  on  the  process  on  a  large  scale,  making  use  of  the  gasea 
The  material,  for  instance,  the  flesh  of  dead  animals,  contains  60  per  cent  of  water,  which  must  bs  re- 
moved by  drying  before  being  placed  in  the  retorts,  and  the  latter  should  be  kept  at  a  cherry-red  heat 
The  sulphur  (a  constituent  of  albumen,  fibrine,  (fee.)  is  chiefly  found  in  the  gas  as  sulphuret  of  carbon, 
the  nitrogen  of  the  flesh  as  carbonate  of  ammonia.  After  being  properly  cooled,  the  gas  is  first  passed 
through  a  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium,  where  carbonate  of  lime  and  sal-ammoniac  are  formed,  and 
from  thence  through  tubes  containing  lumps  of  sulphur,  which  condense  the  sulphuret  of  carbon  to  the 
fluid  state,  and  dissolve  in  it  The  latter  would  be  converted  in  the  flame  into  sulphurous  acid  and 
carbonic  oxide. 

Retort-house. — ^The  adjoining  cut,  Fig.  1926,  represents  a  retort-house  built  of  brick,  for  coal  gas,  upon 
the  most  simple  construction,  and  well  adapted  for  a  town  requiring  70,000  cubic  feet  of  gas  for  the 
supply  of  eacn  night  in  the  winter  seasoa  Being  without  coke-cellar,  the  charges  must  be  drawn  into 
wrought-iron  barrows,  the  contents  wheeled  into  the  open  air  and  spread  abroad  to  cool 
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The  outside  walls  are  calculated  to  givo  the  greatest  security  with  the  least  possible  material  The 
piers  a  a  are  18  inches  thick  at  tlie  base,  projecting  A\  inches  (on  the  outside)  from  the  brickwork  filling 
the  space  between  them.  Half  way  up  the  walls  there  is  a  4^inch  oflset,  which  leaves  the  thickness 
of  the  panels  14  inches  below,  and  9  inches  above  the  offset 

The  roof  is  of  wrought-iron ;  the  ventilator  is  of  wood. 

The  retorts  were  set  five  m  one  oven,  making  forty  retorts,  which  will  allow  two  extra  benches  for 
repairs. 

In  twenty-four  hours,  \h\riy  working  retorts  will  carbonize  240  bushels,  or  180  cwt  of  coal,  and  pro- 
duce 78,000  cubic  feet  of  gas.  In  some  places,  where  little  gas  is  requu-ed  in  the  summer  season,  one- 
half  or  even  the  entire  number  of  retorts  may  be  set  three  to  one  oven  with  economy. 

In  the  example.  Fig.  1927,  advantage  was  taken  of  sloping  ground  to  form  a  coke-shed,  whidi  saved 
a  considerable  quantity  of  brickwork.  The  charge,  as  it  was  drawn,  fell  through  the  space  in  front  of 
the  retorta,  and  was  carried  by  an  inclined  plane  into  the  shed  behind. 

This  house  is  considerably  larger  than  that  described  in  the  last  example,  and  is  furnished  with  a 
coal-store.  It  may  perhaps  be  as  well  to  state  hero,  that  coal  from  which  gas  has  to  be  distilled  should 
if  possible  be  always  kept  under  cover,  because,  when  moisture  is  present,  the  hydrogen  arising  froa 
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the  decomposition  of  water  will  deteriorate  the  quality  of  the  gas.    It  is,  therefore,  a  matter  of  econ- 
omy to  ooDstnict  a  aufficient  shed  to  preserve  the  coal  in  a  drj  state. 

The  house  contained  55  retorts,  allowing  two  benches  of  five  retorts  each  for  repairs.  The  coal  car- 
bonixed  by  the  remaining  45  retorts  was  860  bushels,  or  270  cwt  in  twenty-four  hours,  producing 
117,000  cubic  feet  of  nis. 

The  cost  of  these  buildings  will  impend  upon  the  price  of  brick,  lime,  labor,  <tc,  and  will  vary  in 
different  localities. 

Chimneys. — ^The  draught  absolutely  required  for  the  proper  combustion  of  the  fuel  beneath  the 
retorts  is  Uttle ;  indeed,  that  usually  given  to  a  common  coke-oven  would  be  sufficient  It  is  necessary 
to  build  a  high  chimney,  however,  to  carr^  off  the  smoke,  which,  if  not  allowed  to  spread,  would  become 
a  nuisance  to  the  neighborhood.  The  height  of  a  chimney  does  not  decrease  the  quantity  of  smoke,  buv 
distributes  it  over  a  larger  surface  and  causes  less  inconvenience.  _. 

To  obviate  the  excess  of  draught,  it  is  advisable  to 
make  an  opening  into  the  shaft  communicating  with  the 
external  air.  The  dampers  of  the  retort-flues  might  be 
0^  to  adjust  the  draught,  but  this  would  be  relying  too 
much  upon  the  workmea  It  often  happens,  if  there  is 
no  check,  that  during  the  night  the  heat  of  the  ovens  will 
be  neglected,  and  suffered  to  fall  below  the  proper  tem- 
perature ;  and  then,  to  make  up,  the  dampers  are  opened 
aod  the  furnaces  forced,  to  the  deterioration  of  the  retorts, 
the  waste  of  fuel,  and  the  production  of  inferior  gas. 
When  there  is  an  air-opening  into  the  shaft  tliis  cannot 
be  done,  and  there  will  therefore  be  less  danger  from 
such  carelessness. 

With  this  precaution,  the  chimney  may  with  advantage 
be  built  seventy  feet  high,  even  for  a  small  number  of 
retorts ;  but  the  height  of  the  shaft  must  always  be  regu- 
lated by  the  description  of  property  surrounding  or  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  works. 

Furifiert, — ^The  gas,  when  it  leaves  tlie  retorts,  retains  its  impurities,  and  in  this  state  is  quite  unfit 
for  illumination.  The  impurities  are  bituminous  vapor,  ammoniacal  gas,  essential  oil,  and  sulphuretted 
hydrogen ;  the  processes  adopted  for  removing  these  are  partly  mechanical  and  partly  chemical  The 
first  operation  is  the  condensation  of  the  volatile  portions,  which  is  effected  at  different  places  in  differ- 
ent ways.  The  condensers  generally  adopted  eitiier  consist  of  a  series  of  pipes  arranged  in  the  manner 
of  a  distiller's  worm,  or  of  a  number  of  chambers  contained  in  a  tank,  ana  surrounded  by  cold  water 
at  the  lowest  points  of  these  vessels  siphons  are  attached,  sealed  by  dipping  them  into  tm*  to  a  sufficient 
depth  to  prevent  the  ^as  firom  escaping,  and  through  them  the  condensed  bituminous  and  ammoniacal 
vapors  pass  away  to  me  cistern  constructed  to  receive  them  in  the  forms  of  tar  and  ammoniacal  liquor 

The  same  tank  serves  to  contain  both,  the  difference  of  tlicir  specific 
gravities  keeping  them  separate;  the  ammoniacal  liquor,  being  tlie 
lightest,  swims  on  the  surface  of  the  tar.  The  tank  is  generally  sunk 
below  the  surface  of  the  ground ;  the  respective  heights  of  the  two 
fluids  are  registered  by  fl^ta  and  gaees,  and,  when  found  necessary, 
are  pumped  out  If  there  be  no  sale  &r  the  tar,  it  is  burned  beneath 
the  retorts,  and  the  ammoniacal  liquor  is  either  evaporated  in  the 
cast-iron  pans  placed  under  the  furnaces  for  that  purpose,  manufac- 
tured into  the  carbonate  and  muriate  of  ammonia,  or  used  as  manure. 
The  simplest  and  best  condenser  is  formed  of  a  few  upright  pipes. 
Their  number  and  len^  being  regulated  by  the  quantity  of  gas 
required  to  pass  through  them,  ten  feet  run  of  pipe  for  every  10,000 
feet  of  gas  is  ample ;  in  height  they  may  be  equal  to  that  of  the  wall 
of  the  retort-house,  for  the  convenience  of  placing  a  tank  on  the  roof 
to  supply  them  with  water.  At  the  bottom  of  each  bend  is  a  siphon, 
similar  to  that  represented  in  the  annexed  woodcut,  by  which  the 
condensed  vapors  before  mentioned  are  conveyed  to  separate  vessels, 
the  fluids  passing  away  being  of  different  values,  (that  from  the  lost 
siphon  is  the  most  valuable.) 

These  pipes  must  be  kept  wet  in  warm  and  dry  weather  by  small 
streams  of  water  running  on  to  them  from  a  tank  placed  at  the  top 
of  the  retort -house.  The  quick  evaporation  of  this  moisture  will 
keep  the  pipes  much  colder  than  if  tney  were  completely  immersed 
in  wat^r  If  after  condensation  *'  dry  lime'*  (the  term  **  dry  lime"  is 
used   in  contradistinction   to  lime-water,  the  first   being  simply  a  ^ 

hydrate,  the  latter  holding  lime  in  suspension  with  a  large  quantity  of  fluid)  is  used  for  ptirifying,  the 
i»a  must  pass  through  a  wash-vessel,  that  a  portion  of  sulplnm-etted  hydrogen  may  be  absorbed  before 
Uie  gas  comes  in  contact  with  the  lime  in  the  purifiers ;  and  to  effect  a  final  separation  of  the  essential 
Ml,  ammoniacal  and  carbonic  acid  gases,  the  essential  oil  is  so  intimately  mixed  that  it  may  be  detected 
in  gas  after  it  has  passed  through  a  pipe  a  mile  long.  (Its  presence  may  be  proved  by  shaking  the  gas 
witli  a  little  alcohol  contained  m  a  bottle ;  the  oil  wUl  unite  with  the  latter,  forming  a  soapy  Imiment.) 
A.  wash-vessel  is  shown  in  Fig|s.  1929, 1930,  and  1981 :  A  is  the  inlet  pipe  for  the  gas,  which  displaces  a 
eolunm  of  water  about  three  indies  high,  and  passes  first  through  the  openings  666  and  at  the  sides  of 
the  WTought-iroD  bos  B,  then  through  3ie  continuous  opening  or  slit  C  C,  (which  must  be  equal  in  area 
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to  that  of  the  inlet  and  outlet  pipes,  viz.  in  this  example,  50-265  square  inches,  the  diameter  of  the  pipes 
bem^  eight  inches,)  and  finally  through  the  water.  The  use  of  the  opening  C  0  is  to  divide  the  gas  mto 
small  portions  and  distribute  it  over  a  large  surface.  The  more  minutely  it  is  divided,  the  better  will 
the  wash-vessel  efiFect  its  object 

D  is  the  outlet-pipe. 

E  is  a  siphon,  for  maintaining  the  water  at  a  certain  level ;  the  part  which  enters  the  tank  is  coo- 
ducted  to  the  bottom,  in  order  that  the  sediment  may  run  off  The  upper  end  of  this  dip-pipe  is  open, 
or  it  would  otherwise  form  an  actual  siphon  and  drain  the  tank. 

F  is  a  portion  of  a  condenser,  called  oy  workmen  a  "  gridiron  condenser,"  which,  when  separators  «r» 
used,  may  be  dispensed  with. 


-^,A 


After  this  last  process,  the  gas  is  in  a  state  to  come  in  contact  with  the  dry  or  hydrate  of  lime  to  bt 
purified,  which  is  much  the  best  for  that  purpose,  as  it  is  attended  with  less  nuisance,  less  pressure, 
(which  is  also  of  importance,)  and  the  sulphur  which  has  united  with  the  lime  may  be  sublimed  from  it 
by  putting  the  spent  lime  from  the  machine  into  burnt-out  retorts  kept  at  a  heat  just  red  by  dayhght, 
witn  the  refuse  coke-dust  and  cinders,  for  whicli  there  is  no  sale.  The  sulphur  thus  producecl  is  a  mar- 
ketable commodity.  The  larger  the  surface  of  dry  lime  to  which  the  gas  is  exposed  the  better ;  for  if 
it  be  allowed  to  pass  through  the  stratum  with  much  velocity  and  in  an  undivided  stream,  it  will  work 
a  passage  in  such  a  way  that  a  great  bulk  will  not  be  purified  i931. 

at  all,  for  of  course  it  will  pass  through  that  part  where  it 
meets  with  the  least  resistance :  from  this  not  having  been 
understood  or  attended  to,  many  superintendents  have  aban- 
doned the  use  of  dry-lime  purifiers.  The  quantity  of  lime 
required  for  purifying  coal-gas  by  the  above  process  will 
depend  upon  the  quality  of  botli  the  lime  and  gas.  One 
bushel  of  ()uick-lime  will  suflfice  in  some  places  to  purify 
10,000  cubic  feet  of  gas,  while  in  others  twice  that  quantity 
will  hardly  serve.  By  being  slacked  and  reduced  to  a  propeV 
consistency  for  use,  its  bulk  will  be  more  Uian  doubled ;  two 
bushels  of  this  hydrate  will  spread  over  a  surfoce  of  25 
square  feet,  2^  inches  deep,  which  is  about  the  thickness 
found  in  practice  to  be  the  best 

In  Figs.  1982  and  1933  are  represented  an  elevation  and  plan  in  section  of  one  of  a  series  of  thre« 
•dry-lime"  purifiers,  through  which  the  gas  passes  successively ;  in  other  words,  they  are  "  worked  to- 
gether," ana,  though  separate,  may  be  considered  as  one  machine. 

A  is  the  inlet  pipe  firom  the  wash-vessel,  entering  at  the  bottom  of  the  first  jpurifier. 

B  is  a  plate  of  sheet-iron,  about  two  feet  square,  placed  over  the  mouth  of  the  iulet^pipe,  to  separate 
the  stream  of  gas  in  some  degree,  as  well  as  to  prevent  any  lime  from  falling  into  the  pipe. 

0  C  C  are  the  layers  of  hydrate  of  lime,  spread  upon  screens  formed  of  an  outside  frame,  and  a  num- 
ber of  Tonnd  rods  or  wires  about  5-16ths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  stretched  across  them  in  one  direction, 
to  afibrd  greater  facility  for  clearing,  with  a  small  interstice  bctweeo  each.    These  screens  are  placed 
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one  over  another,  in  three  tiers,  from  six  to  eight  inches  asunder ;  each  tier  may  consist  of  four  screens 
for  the  convenience  of  lifting  them  out  and  replacing  them. 

D  is  the  outlet-pipe  leading  to  the  second  purifier.  This  arch-pipe  is  made  of  thin  plate-iron,  sealed 
at  each  end  by  a  water-joint ;  because,  when  the  lid  has  to  be  lifted,  this  arch-pipe  must  be  removed, 
and  any  other  kind  of  joint  would  be  troublesome. 

£  is  the  lid  of  the  purifier,  also  sealed  by  a  water-joint ;  eeare  round  5-8ths  rods,  keyed  at  one  end 
into  the  keep-ring  k,  and  riveted  to  eadi  corner  of  the  lid  at  the  other ;  a  chain  is  hooked  on  to  the  ring 
k,  and  passed  over  a  pulley  to  a  balance-weighty  by  which,  and  the  rods  just  mentioned,  the  lid  is  lifted. 

F  F  are  blank  flanches  or  bonnets,  through  which,  when  removed,  the  pipes  are  cleai-ed  from  any  do 
posited  impurity. 


t^    .      A 


G  G  are  clamps,  to  keep  the  lid  of  the  purifier  in  its  place. 

A  is  the  pipe  leiEiding  from  the  wasli-vessel  into  one  partition  of  the  hydraulic  valve,  which  shall  bo 
described  immediately. 

B  is  the  pipe  leading  to  the  three  purifiers  C  D  E  in  action,  and  rising  into  the  same  partition  of  th« 
▼alve  as  B. 

F  is  the  pipe  leading  the  purified  gas  back  to  another  partition  of  the  valve. 


G  is  the  pipe  conveying  this  gas  to  the  meter  and  gasometers ;  the  connection  betweea  the  two  last- 
named  pipes  IS  formed  in  the  same  way  as  that  between  the  pipes  A  and  B.  It  will  be  evident  that 
the  lime  contained  in  the  first  purifier  will  be  spent  or  saturated  before  the  other  two,  and  that  con- 
tained in  the  third  will  be  comparatively  untouched.  At  the  expiration  of  twenty-four  hours  C  D  and 
E  must  be  shut  ofi^  by  changing  the  divisions  of  the  hydraulic  valve  to  the  situation  shown  by  the  dotted 
lines  in  tiie  figure  representing  that  valve,  and  turning  the  gas  through  H I K,  having  previously  been 
pnt  in  readiness ;  at  the  instant  of  turning  the  valve  the  gas  will  pass  through  both  sets  of  purifiers,  all 
tlie  communications  being  open. 

When  the  covers  of  0  D  and  E  are  taken  ofiE)  remove  the  screens  from  C,  and  place  those  from  E  in 
their  stead.  The  lime  frt)m  0  is  quite  expended,  and  must  be  either  heated  to  sublime  the  sulphur,  or 
liud  aside  until  it  can  meet  with  a  sale  as  manure,  or  be  otherwise  disposed  o£  That  from  D  may  be 
spreaxf  for  a  tune  in  the  open  air,  (if  there  be  room  in  the  works,)  and  m  a  week  or  two  it  will  be  ht  to 
use  in  the  first  purifier.  After  renewing  the  lime  in  the  second  and  third  purifiers,  replace  the  covers, 
and  they  are  again  ready  for  action.    The  same  operation  is  repeated  when  H I  and  K  are  spent. 

Fig-  1984  represents  the  hydraulic  valve  just  mentioned. 

A  is  a  cast  or  sheet  iron  tank,  three  feet  diameter  and  two  feet  six  inches  deep,  generally  filled  with 
tar  to  within  six  inches  of  the  top. 

B  19  a  light  sheet-iron  or  tin  gasometer-shaped  vessel  of  less  diameter,  divided  into  three  partitions 
by  the  plates  C  D  and  E,  of  less  depth  than  the  rim. 

F  is  the  pipe  from  the  wash-vessel  or  condenser. 

O  is  the  pipe  leading  to  the  first  set  of  purifiers. 
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H  is  tlie  outlet  or  return  pipe  from  them. 

I  is  the  pipe  leading  to  the  meter  and  gasometers.  These  pipes,  in  the  present  positioo  of  the  Tal?^ 
are  all  in  action. 

F  and  G,  being  in  the  same  partition,  communicate  with  each  other,  as  do  H  and  I,  for  the  sams 
reason.  When-Uie  purifiers  have  to  be  changed,  the  vessel  B  is  lifted  up,  until  the  bottom  of  the  par- 
tition, at  C  in  the  elevation.  Fig.  1983,  clears  the  pipes,  the  outside  rim  remaining  immersed  in  the  tar, 
(the  stops  S  on  the  guide-rods  prevent  it  from  being  lifted  too  high,)  and  turned  partly  round  until  it 
occupies  the  position  shown  by  the  dotted  lines  in  the  plan.  Fig.  1934|.  The  length  of  each  dot  ^* 
through  which  the  guide-rods  M  pass,  mark  this  position  and  effectually  prevent  mistakes,  for  the  vessel 
cannot  be  turned  the  wrong  way. 

K  and  L  are  the  pipes  connected  with  the  second  set  of 
puiifiers  thrown  into  action  and  into  communication  with  F 
and  I,  when  the  vessel  B  is  shifted  to  the  position  shown  by 
the  dotted  lines  in  the  plan. 

P  is  a  wooden  frame  8up])orting  the  pulleys  and  bal- 
ance-weight Q  to  assist  in  hfting  the  vessel  B,  which,  while 
in  action,  is  kept  from  rising  with  the  pressure  of  the  gas 
by  a  bolt 

In  preparing  the  lime  for  the  purifiers,  it  ought  to  be 
beaten,  well  sifted,  and  water  added,  xmtil,  by  compression 
in  the  hand,  the  hme  will  iust  adhere ;  if  any  lumps  re- 
main, their  outside  only  will  be  acted  upon ;  when  broken, 
they  will  be  found  untouched  in  the  inside ;  and  although 
such  lumps  may  be  used  again,  it  is  always  better  to  sys- 
temize  the  process  in  the  first  instance,  and  prevent  even 
.the  smallest  waste. 

Lime-water  purijier. — Fig.  1985  is  an  elevationol  section 
of  a  lime-macliine,  and  Fig.  1986  a  plan  through  a  6  in 
Fig.  1935. 

A  is  the  inlet-pipe  through  which  the  gas  passes  into 
the  chamber  B,  which  is  four  feet  diameter,  jointed  to  the  lid 
of  the  purifier,  and  supported  upon  two  cast-iron  beams  C. 
On  to  tne  bottom  flanch  of  this  chamber  a  circular  ring  of 
thin  wrought-iron  plate  is  riveted,  of  such  diameter  that  its 
outside  rim  will  be  within  five  inches  of  the  tank  of  the 
purifier. 

D  is  a  hoop  supported  from  the  tank  by  bolts  ddy  etc^  ^^^"S  ^^  upper  edge  level  with  the  before- 
named  plate,  and  its  lower  edge  four  or  five  inches  below  it.  'Hie  space  lefl  between  this  hoop  and  the 
ring  is  three-eighths  of  an  inch,  through  which  the  gas  (after  having  overcome  the  pressure  of  ths 
column  of  water  contained  in  the  tank,  plus  the  pressure  in  the  gasometers)  will  pass,  and  bubble  up 
through  the  lime-water. 

£  is  an  arm  made  to  revolve  on  the  spmdle  S :  the  parts  eeo{  this  arm  continue  through  the  ape;- 
ture  and  over  the  ring,  serving  to  keep  the  lime  from  settling  or  obstructing  the  passage  of  the  gas. 

F  is  the  outlet  for  the  purified  gas. 

G  is  a  stuffing-box,  through  which  the  spindle  S  passes. 

H  is  a  miter-wheel,  connected  to  a  water  wheel  or  steam-engine  for  turning  the  spmdle. 

1935. 


I  is  a  pipe,  through  which  the  lime-water  is  drawn  off  when  it  has  become  saturated  with  the  im- 
purities of  the  gas.  It  will  be  observed,  that  by  this  contrivance  the  water  can  be  completely  drained 
oS,  by  opning  a  slide-valve  bolted  to  the  flanch  of  the  pipe  K,  without  suffering  the  gas  to  escape 
along  with  it,  because  a  column  of  water  will  remain  in  the  tube  I  e^ual  to  the  height  of  the  bottom 
of  tlie  tank,  measured  from  the  inner  radius  of  the  curve  of  the  tube,  viz.  twelve  inches,  which  is  alwaji 
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UHve  than  Bufficient  to  overcome  the  pressure  of  the  gas  in  the  purifier  when  the  vnlTe  on  the  inlet* 
pipe  A  is  closed,  which  should  be  done  before  that  at  K  is  opened. 

Ii  is  a  cylindrical  vessel,  open  at  the  top,  for  filling  the  purifier ;  it  also  serves  to  show  the  quantitv 
of  water  required ;  when  the  machine  is  at  work  the  column  contained  in  the  vessel  will  be  as  much 
liigher  than  that  in  the  tank,  by  the  pressure  of  gas  in  the  gasometers,  usually  about  three  inches. 

The  lime-water  may  be  mixed  in  a  cistern,  and  drawn  <%  by  a  hose  into  anj  of  the  machines,  care  * 
being  taken  to  keep  the  mixture  well  agitated  while  passing.  The  proportions  are  one  measure  oi 
paste-lime  to  three  of  water;  that  is,  to  every  five  bushels  of  paste-lime  about  120  gallons  of  water 
must  be  added.  The  size  of  the  lime-machines  ought  to  be  so  regulated  that  they  will  contain  suffi- 
cient lime-water  .to  purify  the  quantity  of  gas  made  in  twenty-four  hours,  without  having  occasion  to 
fill  them  higher  than  the  water-line  shown  in  the  engraving. 

'Four  lime-machines  are  necessary,  two  being  in  action  and  two  out,  alternately.  When  that  ma- 
chine is  spent  through  which  the  gas  first  passes,  shut  it  ofi^  and  open  a  third,  leaving  the  second  to 
perform  the  duties  of  the  first,  and  so  oa 

The  quantity  of  lime  required  for  the  complete  purification  of  coal  gas  varies  very  much  with  the 
quality  of  the  lime  and  the  gas;  that  coal  which  produces  the  greatest  volume  of  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen from  tiie  presence  of  iron  pyrites  will  require  the  most  lime.  As  the  best  means  for  arriving  at  a 
proper  practi^  conclusion,  we  annex  the  quantities  used  at  different  gas-works  in  various  places. 

1936. 


At  the  Imperial  Gas- Works,  London,  one  bushel  of  quicklime  purifies  on  an  average  10,000  cubic 
feet  of  gas,  the  price  of  lime  being  Idjyer  bushel  The  lime  is  used  both  as  a  hydrate  and  in  the  fluid 
state,  in  the  following  proportions : — ^For  the  purification  of  1,000,000  cubic  feet,  the  produce  in  the 
winter  season  of  twenty-four  hours,  eighty  bushels  mixed  as  "dry  lime,"  and  twenty  bushels  mixed  into 
a  fluid :  this  quantity  performs  its  part  thoroughly. 

At  Cheltenham  1^  bushel  of  quick-lime,  reduced  to  the  state  of  a  hydrate,  will  purify  10,000  cubic 
ieet  of  gas  perfectly :  cost  per  bushel  from  6d.  to  6<i 

At  Birmingham  the  purification  of  1000  feet  costs,  in  lime  and  labor,  from  l^d,  to  1^,  but  in  reality 
Dot  nearly  so  much,  as  the  refuse  is  sold  for  two-thirds  the  original  cost  of  the  lime.  Lias  lime  b  used, 
and  "dry  purifiers." 

With  thie  dry-lime  purifiers  at  Chester,  1  cwt  2  qrs.  is  required  to  purify  10,000  cubic  feet  of  gas. 
The  Welsh  lime  is  used,  its  price  being  13«.  4<i  per  ton;  therefore  the  punfication  of  10,000  feet  will 
cost  12d  without  labor,  which  is  about  the  average  cost 

In  making  the  dry-lime  purifiers,  that  they  may  present  a  sufficient  surface  to  the  gas  which  passes 
through  them,  an  excess,  rather  than  a  smaller  area,  should  be  given.  A  bushel  of  lime,  when  reduced 
to  the  state  of  a  hydrate,  contains  very  nearly  4600  cubic  inches :  allowing  that  this  quantity  will 
ponfy  6000  cubic  feet^  it  follows  that  12-5  square  feet  of  screen  surface  is  required,  the  depth  of  the 
lime  being  2*6  inches. 

^  Far  retorts  calculated  to  produce  800,000  cubic  feet  of  gaa  in  twenty-four  hours,  the  purifiers  should 
present  a  surface  of  at  least  760  square  feet  If  three  machines  are  worked  together,  each  containing 
five  flcroens,  ti^eir  dimensions  may  be  8  feet  6  by  6  feet,  and  8  feet  deep,  four  bushels  of  hydrate  of  lime 
being  spread  on  e^ch  screen.  The  surface  presented  by  three  machines  like  Fig.  1932,  is  324  square 
feet:  they  were  erected  for  an  establishment  producing  130,000  cubic  feet  of  gas  in  twenty-four 
bonrs. 

The  work  performed  by  a  lime-water  purifier  is  generally  computed  by  its  contents  in  gallons,  and 
the  bead  of  water  or  pressure  opposed  to  the  passage  of  the  gas  through  it  Taking  the  latter  at  a 
constant  quantity  of  eight  inches,  the  computation  is  easy.  4600  cubic  inches  of  hydrate  of  lime,  (which 
hfts  been  Defore  stated  is  the  quantity  produced  by  reducing  one  bushel  or  2160  cubic  inches  of  quick- 
lime,) mUed  with  forty-eight  gallons  of  water,  will  purify  10,000  cubic  feet  of  gas,  if  properly  apphed. 
Id  tbe  example  at  Fig.  1935,  the  lime  machine  contains  316  gallons,  which  will  hold  in  solution  iLuteen 
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bushels  of  hydrate  of  lime,  and  purify  65,000  cubic  feet  of  gas.    Two  of  these  machines  will  thercfcid 
do  the  same  work  as  the  three  dry-lime  purifiers  before  mentioned,  viz.  130,000  cubic  feet 

Notwithstanding,  however,  that  the  quantity  of  lime  required  may  be  well  known,  it  is  necessary  to 
tett  the  gas  in  its  progress  through  the  various  purifiers.  A  saturated  solution  of  the  acetate  of  lead  lo 
distilled  water  is  an  excellent  test,  detecting  the  presence  of  the  minutest  quantity  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  and  more  convenient  than  the  carbonate,  from  its  complete  solubility.  Test-papers  may  be 
printed  in  the  following  form : — 

Station  and  Date. 


Crude  Gas.  Ist  Purifier. 

Lime  machine  having  been  charged  - 


2d  Purifier.  3d  Purifier. 

■  hours  with bushela  of lime. 


Fill  a  bladder,  furnished  with  a  stop-cock,  full  of  gas  from  the  main,  before  it  enters  the  purifiers,  and 
also  one  from  each  separate  purifier,  and  let  the  bladders  be  labelled ;  with  a  camel-hair  pencil  paiu 
the  square  marked  crude  gas  with  the  test  solution,  and  force  the  gas  from  the  proper  bladder  upon  it 
while  wet ;  the  paper  will  immediately  be  turned  black :  then  pauit  the  square  marked  1st  purifier,  and 
force  the  gas  into  it,  and  proceed  in  like  manner  with  the  two  others :  the  paper  in  the  fourth  square 
ought  not  to  be  discolored  The  squares  must  not  be  moistened  at  once,  because  the  first  impure  gas 
would  in  that  case  blacken  them  aU. 

Lime  for  the  purpose  of  purifying  coal-gas  should  be  free  from  forei^  matter.  That  which  slackens 
the  quickest^  and  produces  the  greatest  heat  during  the  operation,  is  the  best*  When  dissolved  iL 
diluted  muriatic  acid  it  should  not  effervesce,  and  should,  when  perfectly  pure,  leave  no  insoluble  residue. 

Oat-meter. — Before  passing  the  purified  gas  to  the  gasometers,  it  is  necessaiy  that  it  should  be  mea» 
ured  and  its  quantity  registered,  which  operations  are  effected  by  the  meter.  Of  this  machine  there  are 
two  kinds, — tne  ttation-^neter,  for  measuring  the  total  products  of  the  coal  at  the  works  before  it  is  sup- 
plied to  the  mains ;  and  the  consumer' t  meter ^  for  measuring  small  quantities  as  supplied  to  individuals. 

Staiion^meter. — Fig.  1937  is  a  front  elevation  in  section.  Fig.  1988  is  a  side  elevation,  also  in  sec- 
tion, of  a  station-meter  of  the  capacity  of  200  cubic  feet,  by  which  800,000  cubic  feet  of  gas  may  be 
measured  and  registered  in  twenty-four  hours. 


1937. 


1938. 


The  principal  part  of  the  machine  consists  of  a  hollow  drum  of  thin  sheet-iron  A  A,  revolving  upon 
an  aj[is  a,  and  divided  into  compartments,  so  arranged,  that,  as  the  gas  enters,  it  shall  in  revolving  suc- 
cessively fill  all  the  chambers,  pass  through  them,  and  be  discharged  measured. 

The  part  of  the  drum  which  contains  the  ^  is  in  the  form  of  a  concentric  ring,  <Mie  foot  six  inrhes 
broad,  and  six  feet  deep,  and  seven  feet  six  inches  in  extreme  diameter,  which  will  be  understood  by 
reference  to  the  engravin|f.  The  plates  which  form  the  sides  are  of  the  same  outer  diameter  as  the 
drum,  viz.  seven  feet  six  inches,  but  are  two  feet  nine  inches  broad ;  they  will  therefore  project  within 
the  smaller  diameter,  leaving  the  centre  circle  (through  which  the  inlet-pipe  K  passes)  two  feet  ia 
diameter.  The  surface  of  the  water  contained  in  the  drum  and  outside  tank  of  the  meter,  is  four  inches 
above  the  upper  circumference  of  tliis  centre  circle,  when  the  drum  is  in  its  place ;  so  that  the  commu- 
nication between  the  outside  and  inside  of  the  drum  is  cut  off  by  a  head  of  water  of  that  height,  and 
continues  to  be  so  in  everv  part  of  the  revolution.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  gas  must  enter  any 
diamber  having  its  inner  hood  above  the  surface  of  the  water. 

B  C  D  E  represent  the  inner  hoods,  and  the  direction  of  the  gas  from  the  inlet-pipe  is  shown  by  the 
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small  arrow  at  R  As  the  chamber  fills  with  gas,  it  displaces  the  water,  and  causes  the  drum  to  re- 
volve. Before  B  dips  into  the  water,  the  hood  C  rises  aboye  the  6ur£Eu^,  and  opens  a  communication 
for  the  gas  into  its  chamber;  and  so  on  with  DE,  when  it  will  have  completed  one  revolution  and 
measured  200  cubic  feet 

The  same  action  that  allows  the  firee  passive  of  the  gas  into  the  chambers  causes  it  to  be  expelled 
frotn  them  through  the  outer  hoods  F  G  H  J  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow  at  F :  each  of  these  outer 
ooods  is  sealed  alternately  in  the  same  manner  as  the  inner  hoods,  and  opened  for  the  passage  of  the 
^  from  them,  by  one  constantly  being  above  the  water-line.  The  direction  in  which  the  drum  revolves 
13  marked  by  the  arrow  over  the  top  of  the  case. 

The  bevels  of  the  division-plates  dd  are  arranged  so  that  they  will  enter  the  water  without  effort 
The  axis  a  a  on  which  the  drum  revolves  is  supported  on  friction  rollers ;  on  the  front  end  of  this  axis  a 
spur-wheel  S  is  fixed,  working  into  another  wneel  T,  having  half  the  number  of  teeth ;  at  every  half 
revolution  of  the  drum  it  will  therefore  make  an  entire  revolution ;  its  spindle  passes  through  a  stuffing- 
box,  and  is  furnished  at  the  opposite  end  with  another  wheel  Y,  which  marks  100  feet  on  the  index. 
From  a  pinion  on  the  spindle  of  this  last  wheel  another  wheel  is  worked,  having  ten  times  the  number 
of  teeth  on  the  pinion,  which  will  therefore  mark  thousands.  This  last  wheel  is  again  furnished  with  a 
pinion  and  works  into  a  tlurd  wheel,  which  will  mark  tens  of  thousands,  and  so  on ;  the  quantities 
marked  on  the  dials  increasing  in  a  tenfold  ratio  up  to  hundreds  of  millions,  or  higher  if  thought 
necessary. 

The  entire  train  of  wheel-work  is  shown  in  Fig.  1989,  where  a  is 
the  first  spur-wheel,  working  upon  the  main  axis ;  b  the  second  wheel, 
both  being  inside  the  meter-case;  e  is  the  wheel  on  the  opposite 
end  of  the  shaft  of  6,  which  projects  through  a  stuffing-box  on  the 
case,  in  order  to  communicate  motion  to  we  train  of  wheel- work, 
which  must  of  course  be  on  the  outside  of  the  meter-case ;  (f  is  the 
wheel  driving  the  hand  which  marks  hundreds  on  the  index,  and 
having  100  teeth,  (e  has  likewise  the  same  number  of  teeth ;)  0  is  the 
pinion  on  the  wheel  4  havin?  ten  teeth ;  /  is  the  wheel  driving  the 
nand  which  marks  thousands  on  the  index,  having  100  teeth,  and 
driven  by  the  pinion  e;  gia  the  pinion  of  the  wheel/ driving  A,  which 
marks  tens  of  thousands  on  the  mdex :  and  in  like  manner  any  quan- 
tity may  be  registered.  If  it  be  required  to  register  units,  (and  in 
smaller  meters  it  is  useful,)  the  first  wheel  d  is  made  to  drive  a  pinion  p^  having  ten  teeth,  to  the  spindle 
of  which  the  hand  marking  units  is  attached. 

The  consumer's  meter  is  constructed  upon  precisely  the  same  principle  as  that  shown  in  Fig.  1937 ; 
but  the  partitions  of  the  drum  are  differently  arranged,  and  placed  in  such  a  manner,  that,  as  they  reach 
the  water,  the  surface  presented  shall  be  as  smaU  as  possible,  or  the  resistance  offered  shall  be  so 
pr^dual  that  the  stream  of  gas  flowing  through  the  machine  is  uniform  and  constant  This  is  necessary 
m  a  meter  from  which  any  number  of  lamps  are  immediately  supplied ;  because  the  most  minute 
diminution  or  increase  of  the  volume  of  gas  flowing  to  them  would  cause  a  variation  in  the  light,  and 
produce  an  oscillatioa  In  a  station-meter  the  intervention  of  the  gasometer  will  remedy  this  defect 
A  variation  in  the  arrangement  of  the  drum,  therefore,  b  a  matter  of  necessity. 

1940. 


.AJ9  m  the  former  case,  the  outer  circumference  or  rim  of  the  drum  is  divided  into  four  partitions^ 
separated  from  each  other  by  partition-plates,  not  running  across  directly  at  right  angles  with  the  face, 
but  bevelling  from  the  plane  of  the  water,  meeting  the  wrap  of  the  opposite  hood.  The  sides  of  these 
Murtitioiis  are  also  bevelled ;  the  space  left  between  each  plate  forming,  on  one  side  of  the  drum,  th« 
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inlet,  and  on  the  other  side  the  outlet  for  the  gas :  the  area  of  the  latter  being  greater  than  the  inlet,  to 
insure  perfect  freedom  of  action.  The  dotted  lines  show  the  wrap  of  the  hoods.  Fig.  1940  represents 
a  view  of  the  front  or  inlet  side  of  the  drum,  with  the  convex  cover  removed.  The  outlets  will  pr^ent  the 
same  appearance,  but  of  course  reversed.    By  referring  to  Figs.  1 941  and  1 942,  the  remaining  ports  will  be 


dnderstood.  The  direction  of  the  gas  is  marked  by  arrows.  The  box  a,  in  which  the  mlet-valve  is  con- 
tained, is  soldered  tight,  having  no  communication  with  the  rest  of  the  case,  except  through  the  valve, 
the  position  of  which  is  shown  by  the  arrows;  b  is  the  inlet-pipe  projecting  above  the  water-line,  con- 
veying the  gas  into  the  meter  by  the  bent  arm  <;,  rising  above  the  water  between  the  convex  cover  and 
the  imet-hoods ;  cf  is  a  float  attached  to  the  inlet-valve,  adjusted  so  that  when  the  water  (alls  below  the 
centre  opening,  the  valve  will  close,  and  the  gas  cease  to  enter  the  meter. 

Motion  is  communicated  to  the  train  of  wheel-work  behind  the  index  from  a  spiral  worm  to,  fixed  on 
to  the  axis  of  the  drum,  working  into  a  wheel,  the  spindle  of  which  passes  through  the  tube  ^,  sealed  by 
dipping  under  the  water  contained  in  the  case.    . 

The  following  are  the  principal  dimensions  of  consumer's  meters : — 


Number  of  lights      .... 

5 

10 

20 

80 

50 

80 

100    150 

200 

400 

800 

Diameter  of  drums    .  (inches) 

12i 

141 

17, 

m 

2U 

25 

27|!  83 

83 

44 

60 

Depth  of  drums     ..." 

5 

6* 

^h 

m 

111 

12f 

13|!  20i 

241 

80} 

40* 

Diameter  of  water  circle    " 

8^ 

3| 

4 

5 

5 

H 

HI     9 

10 

15 

21 

Centre  opening     ..." 

1| 

2 

2| 

3 

3i 

4        5  1     & 

7 

10 

15 

Hollow  cover  projects    .    " 

i 

1 

H 

u 

n 

n 

11      2i 

8i 

8| 

4* 

Depth  of  inner  hoods     .    ** 

i 

ft 

:[ 

« 

1 

1 

1      H 

2 

8 

5 

Depth  of  outlet     ..." 

* 

1 

l:i 

n 

u 

li 
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Gasometers, — ^The  simplest  and  most  general  kmd,  consist  of  an  iron  vessel,  open  at  the  bottom,  and 
inverted  into  a  tank  of  water  below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  having  perfect  freedom  to  rise  and  fall, 
and  guided  by  upright  rods  fixed  at  several  points  in  the  circumference.  The  diameters  and  numbers 
of  the  vessels  wiU  vary  according  to  the  magnitude  of  the  works  to  which  they  are  attached,  and  the 
space  to  be  occupied  by  them.  If  the  works  are  situated  in  a  town,  where  ground  is  too  valuable  to 
allow  an  increased  extent,  "  Telescope  Gasometers"  are  used,  which  consist  of  three  iron  tanks,  the  one 
within  the  other,  and  working  like  the  slides  of  a  telescope.  Tliese  require  counterpoises,  which  the 
simpler  form  do  not,  and  are  more  expensive ;  they  work  with  equal  precision,  but  are  not  used  save  'n 
cai^es  of  necessity. 

Fig.  1943  represents  the  half  section  of  a  simple  gasometer,  capable  of  containing  160.000  cuWc  feel, 
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the  diameter  being  eighty-seven  feet  six  inches,  and  height  twenty-five  feet  The  sides  A  A.  are  made 
of  Na  16  iron-plate,  (Birmingham  wire-gage,)  weighing  2^  pounds  to  the  square  foot,  riveted  together; 
the  top  B  of  plate  weighing  about  three  pounds  to  the  square  foot^  or  No.  14  gage. 

CO,  etc,  are  rings  of  three-inch  T  iron,  p>laced  five  feet  asunder,  and  riveted  strongly  to  the  sides; 
the  rivets  ought  not  to  be  more  than  three  inches  apart  The  top  and  sides  are  secured  together  by 
three-inch  angleu-on,  rolled  to  fit  the  curvp. 


dd  are  rings  of  bar-iron,  about  half  an  inch  thick  and  three  inches  deep,  fastened  to  the  top  by  dips, 
which  are  riveted ;  these  rings  are  placed  about  six  feet  apart,  and  strengthened  further  by  diagonal 
bars,  from  one  to  another,  breaking-joint 

£  are  stays  formed  of  wrought-ux)n  pipe,  about  1^  inch  diameter,  fixed  in  the  situations  represented, 
their  ends  lieing  bolted  to  the  T  iron  at  tne  sides,  and  the  rings  on  the  top. 

G  arc  vertical  rods,  fixed  at  their  tipper  and  lower  ends  to  the  brickwork  of  the  tank,  and  being 
passed  through  eyes  fast  to  the  bottom  of  the  side  of  the  gasometer,  serve  to  guide  the  vessel  in  its 
rise :  their  positions  are  between  the  standards  S,  on  which  are  also  guide-rods  acting  in  like  manner. 
the  eyes  serve  as  stops  to  prevent  the  vessel  rising  out  of  the  water. 

The  standards  S,  eight  in  number,  are  each  formed  of  three  cast-iron  frames,  six  feet  broad  at  their 
bases,  of  the  same  height  as  the  gasometer,  and  jointed  together  in  the  form  of  a  T  on  the  plan ;  they 
are  secured  to  the  stone  plinth  by  dovetailed  lock-nuts,  keyed  and  leaded. 

H  is  the  wooden  curb,  which  ought  always  to  be  attached  to  a  gasometer ;  its  use  is  to  regulate  iha 
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flow  of  gas  from  one  gasometer  to  another.    While  immersed  in  the  water  of  the  tank  it  acts  as  a  float, 

and,  to  some  extent,  buoys  up  the  vessel ;  when  the  gasometer  has  risen  to  its  full  height,  it  acts  as  a 
weight,  being  partly  out  of  the  water,  thus  causinfi;  the  gas  to  flow  into  another  gasometer  not  yet  ful], 
and  which,  having  its  curb  completely  immersed,  is  under  less  pressure. 

I  is  the  inlet-pipe,  of  the  same  diameter  as  that  leading  from  the  retorts,  viz.  eight  inches.    Its  mouth 
above  the  waterbne  should  be  rather  higher  than  the  edge  of  the  tank. 

K  is  the  outlet-pipe,  twelve  inches  diameter,  entering  Sie  gasometer,  under  the  same  circomstaDoea 
as  the  inlet-pipe. 

L  are  receivers  in  which  the  tar  or  water  collects  from  the  mains,  being  pumped  out  by  a  small  hand- 
pump,  of  which  a  and  6  represent  the  suction  pipes.    P,  masonry  or  brickwork. 

A  easometer  100  feet  cfiameter  and  39  feet  high  at  the  sides,  containing  800,000  cubic  feet,  wei^ 
as  follows : — 

TooB.  CwU    LlA 

80  Pieces  of  bottom  curb 6  16  80 

8  Bags  of  rivets 0  9  94 

60  Plates  and  rivets  for  bottom  curb 0  1  32 

24Bottomeye8 0  8  24 

100  Small  sheets,  2  plates  each,  for  side  plates 2  8  IT 

800  Large  ditto,  6  plates  each,  ditto 19  6  7 

30  Short  pieces  of  angle-iron  bottom  curb 0  8  0 

24  Vertical  stays 10  16  66 

60  Pieces  of  angle-iron  top  curb 2  13  M 

850  Short  bracket  irons,  for  crown  framing 1  9  4R 

4  Bags  of  rivets 0  6  0 

1  Centre  crown  plate 0  9  101 

1  Cast-iron  cup  and  ring '. 0  18  62 

1  Centre  pipe 0  10  28 

6Bagsofnvets 0  9  86 

1  Ditto  J-bolts 0  8  90 

150  1 -inch  bolts  for  top  curb 0  5  I 

50  Upright  rods 2  11  103 

60  Ditto,  ditto,  6  feet  long 1  2  66 

60  Ditto,  ditto,  8  feet  6  inches  long 0  9  7 

150  Long  braces 8  4  87 

196  Crown  plates  17  6  71 

8  Diagonal  stays,  at  centre  pipe  0  2  64 

48  SmSl  plates,  at  bottom  and  top  curb  0  4  4 

1  Man-hole,  cover,  ring,  and  bolts 0  0  62 

180  Small  plates  for  joints  and  bolts  0  8  15 

100  1-inch  bolts,  and  100  J  ditto 0  8  64 

100  l-bolts 0  0  60 

50  Principal  bars  for  roof 11  17  61 

50  Secondanr  bars 3  16  68 

60  Tie-rods  for  principal 4  17  86 

1  Bag  of  bolts 0  1  17 

200  Diag«>nal  stays  for  roof 1  11  110 

72  Cast-iron  brackets  for  vertical  stays 0  15  72 

24  Timbers  for  middle,  curb,  and  king-post 1  0  64 

48  Tie-rods  and  bolts  for  ditto 0  12  24 

12  Cast-iron  carriages,  rollers,  and  bolts,  complete  2  6  56 

4  Pigs  of  lead  for  ditto 0  8  0 

2  Extra  man-holes,  plates  and  rings,  over  18-inch  pipes 0  0  100 

Tons 100  6  101 

24  Brackets  for  guide-rods 2  2  16 

24  Lock-nuts  for  bottom  of  guide-rods  0  5  16 

24  Guide-rods,  each  6,  3,  20 9  8  8 

12  Sets  of  tripods,  each  8,  13,  8,  1 104  5  12 

528  1-inch  bolts  for  ditto 0  18  96 

Tons 116  14  86 

A  gasometer  86  feet  diameter  and  12  feet  deep  contains  12,200  cubic  feet,  and  weighs  as  foUowi.— 

Tons.  Cwt    Lbs. 

Ironwork  of  gasometer,  sides  of  No.  18  and  top  of  No.  17  wire-gage...     2  17  67 

Wood-curb  and  diagonals 1  0  97 

Stays  and  bolts  2  6  7 

Sundry  bolts,  man-hole,  etc. 0  2  23 

Tons 6  6  67 

8  Sets  of  tripods 4  19  23 

8  Guide-rods 0  8  21 

Tons "6  2  49 
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It  is  hardly  neoessary  to  obeenre,  that  the  cost  of  brick  tanks  will  neyer  be  twice  alika  If  the 
gioond  in  which  the  tank  of  the  gasometer  represented  in  the  engraving  was  buQt,  had  been  less  &yor« 
able,  the  thickness  of  the  retaining  wall  must  have  been  greatly  increased,  and  other  expenses  incurred, 
perhaps  amounting  to  one-half  more  than  the  cost 

Hie  "working  pressure"  of  a  gasometer  will  depend  upon  the 
area  of  water  surface,  and  the  weight  of  the  vessel  itsek  For 
example,  in  the  gasometer  quoted  as  100  feet  diameter,  ihe  area 
of  water  sur&ce  is  7854  feet,  a  stratum  of  which  5|^ths  deep  will 
be  e<^ual  in  weight  to  the  gasometer,  viz.  100  tons  6  cwts.  Its 
working  pressure  will  therefore  be  equal  to  a  column  of  water  6 
\%th3  of  an  inch  high. 

77i«  governor. — ^The  governor  is  a  machine  for  regulating  and 
eqnaUzmg  the  flow  of  gas  firom  the  gasometers  to  the  street-mains, 
,   and  is  much  more  perfect  in  its  action  than  anj  slide-valve  applied 
for  that  purptoee  requiring  attendance. 

Fi^.  1944  is  an  elevation,  in  section,  and  a  plan  of  a  governor 
capable  of  equalizing  the  flow  of  800,000  cubic  feet  of  gas  in 
twenty-four  hours. 

A  A  is  a  cast-iron  tank  containing  water,  five  feet  four  inches 
diameter,  and  four  feet  six  inches  deep,  in  which  the  regulating 
vessel  Bfifloata 

C  is  a  cone  of  cast-iron,  turned  true  in  the  lathe,  and  suspended 
by  an  eye-bolt  to  the  top  of  the  floating  vessel. 

D  is  we  inlet-pipe,  having  a  plate  d  on  the  top,  furnished  with 
an  aperture,  hored  out  to  fit  the  diameter  of  the  cone  at  the  base, 
and  which,  if  raised  to  that  height,  will  completely  shut  off  the 
gas  fipom  entering  the  vesseL 

£  is  the  outlet-pipe,  its  diameter  being  regulated  by  the  dis- 
tance to  which  it  has  to  convey  the  gas  to  the  equilibrium-cylinder 
of  the  street-mains. 

The  floatmg  yessel  B,  when  immersed  in  water,  of  course  loses 
a  portion  of  its  weighty  equal  to  that  of  the  water  which  it  dis- 
places ;  and  the  density  of  gas  contained  in  it  will  vary  as  the 
munersioa  By  making  the  chain  F  of  a  proper  weight,  it  may 
be  made  to  answer  the  purpose  of  a  regulator  of  the  pressure. 
Let  it  be  supposed,  for  example,  that  the  vessel  weighs  1000  lbs., 
and  loses  100  lbs.  of  that  weight  when  immersed  m  the  water, 
and  that  a  portion  of  the  chain,  equal  in  length  to  the  height 
which  the  vessel  rises,  shall  weigh  50  lbs.,  and  me  counterbalance 
weigh  950  lbs. 

lbs. 
Then,  when  the  vessel  is  immersed,  its  eflective 

weight  is 900 

To  which  must  be  added  the  portion  of  chain  now 
acting,  as  increasing  the  weight  of  the  vessel ....      50 

Hie  sum  corresponds  with  the  actual  weight  of  the 

counterbalance  950 

lU. 
Again,  let  the  vessel  be  elevated  out  of  the  water,  its  actual  and  efiective  weight 

then  is 1000 

To  balance  which  ia  opposed  the  counterpoise 950 

And  the  portion  of  tne  chain  now  removed  to  the  other  side  of  the  pulley  to  counter- 
poise, and  acting  with  it 50 

The  sum  corresponds  with  the  actual  weight  of  the  vessel 1000 

The  effects  of  the  vessel  and  counterpoise  being  thus  opposed  to  each  other,  the  pressure  of  the  gas 

contained  therein  is  equalized. 

3y  adding  or  removing  the  weight  of  the  counterbalance,  an  increase  or  decrease  of  pressure  may  be 

effeeted. 

The  action  of  the  governor  is  as  follows : — The  outlet-pipe  is  connected  with  the  mains,  and  the 
Inlet-pipe  with  the  gasometer  supplying  gas  into  the  machme :  it  will  be  evident^  that  if  the  density  of 
the  gtM  in  the  iidet-pipe  becomes  oy  any  means  increased,  a  greater  quantity  of  gas  must  pass  between 
the  sides  of  the  adjusting  cone  and  the  aperture  in  the  plate  dy  the  consequence  of  which  will  be  that 
ibe  flfffl*'"g  vessel  wUl  rise,  and  therefore  contract  the  area  of  tiie  opening  in  d;  and  i(  on  the  contrary, 
^e  gas  in  the  inlet-pipe  decreases  in  density,  the  vessel  will  descend ;  so  that  whatever  density  the  gas 
may  at  any  time  assume  in  the  gasometers  or  mains,  its  pressure  in  the  floating  yessel  will  remain  uni- 
fbrvBL,  and  consequently  the  velocity  of  the  gas  passing  mto  the  mains  will  be  regular ;  for  when  the 
aperture  of  the  plate  d  would  adinit  more  gas  than  necessary  for  the  supply  to  the  mains,  the  floating 
y^XMinl  rises  and  diminishes  the  area  of  the  inlet-pipe ;  and  when,  on  the  contrary,  the  ii^et  does  not 
mlharw  a  sufficient  quantity  oi  gas  to  come  from  the  gasometers,  the  gas  passes  out  of  the  governor  into 
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the  mains,  and  in  so  doing  the  vessel  descends,  and  increases  the  area  of  the  inlet-pipe,  to  admit  thi 
reouisite  gas  into  the  mains. 

This  action  is  not  influenced  by  any  circumstances  connected  with  pressure  or  velocity,  but  is  coDstanr 
and  uniform,  insuring  at  all  times  a  proper  and  sufficient  discharge. 

Fre$mre  indicator, — If  a  governor  be  not  used,  it  is  advisable  to  have  a  Prenure  Indicator  attached 
t4>  the  main  or  mains  that  leave  the  works,  to  serve  as  a  check  upon  the  conduct  of  the  workmen,  whoea 
duty  it  is  to  regulate  the  pressure  of  gas  in  them  according  to  the  demand  at  certain  hours  of  the  night 
It  is  thus  cons&ucted : — A  small  gasometer  about  twelve  mches  diameter  is  made  to  move  in  a  tank  of 
water  in  such  a  manner  that  it  shall  rise  or  fall  according  to  the  pressure  in  the  mains,  with  which  it  is 
connected  by  a  small  pipe ;  a  guide-rod,  furnished  on  the  top  witb  a  pencil,  marks  the  exact  amount  of 

f)re6sure  upon  a  sheet  of  paper  coiled  round  a  cylinder.  Tiiis  cylinaer  is  moved  round  once  in  twelro 
lours  by  a  time-piece.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  if  the  paper  be  divided  by 
horizontal  lines  corresponding  to  the  rise  or  fall  of  the  gasometer  by  every  tenth 
of  an  inch  increase  or  decrease  of  pressure ;  and  if  it  be  divided  by  vertical  lines 
corresponding  to  the  revolutions  of  the  time-piece  in  twelve  hours,  it  will  effect 
the  object  required.  The  gasometer  must  be  formed  with  an  air-vessel  inside, 
so  that  when  it  is  totally  immersed  it  shall  be  in  exact  equilibrium  with  the  ex- 
ternal atmosphere ;  andf  when  risen  to  its  full  height  it  shall  have  a  pressure 
equal  to  that  required  to  force  the  gas  through  the  mains ;  say  the  height  to 
which  the  gasometer  rises  is  equal  to  ten  inches,  and  the  pressure  required  is 
three  inches ;  then  if  the  paper  be  divided  into  thirty  parts  by  horizontal  lines, 
each  division  will  indicate  one-tenth  of  an  inch. 

Pressure-gages,  as  the  name  implies,  are  instruments  by  which  the  velocity 
with  which  the  gaa  flows  into  the  mains  is  ascertained.  They  are  made  of  glass 
tubes  partially  filled  with  colored  water,  and  furnished  with  graduated  scales 
divided  into  inches  and  tenths  from  a  point  in  the  centre  of  the  scale  marked 
zera 

When  no  gas  is  passing  into  the  main  to  whicli  one  of  these  instnunents  is 
attached,  the  colunms  of  water  contained  in  Uie  tubes  are  in  equilibrium  with 
the  external  air,  and  stand  at  0.  When  the  gas  is  admitted,  the  equilibrium  is 
destroyed ;  the  gas  depresses  one  column  and  raises  the  other,  the  total  varia- 
tion being  the  amount  of  pressure. 

Fig.  1946  shows  a  section  of  a  water-valve :  it  is  formed  of  an  air-tight  cyl- 
inder A  A,  containing  a  portion  of  tar  or  water.  B  is  the  inlet-pipe,  which  com- 
municates with  the  gasometer ;  G  is  the  outlet-pipe,  which  conveys  the  gas  to 
the  mains ;  D  D  is  an  inverted  cup,  ten  inches  deep,  furnished  with  a  rod  passing 
throujg^h  a  stuffing-box,  by  which  it  is  raised  or  lowered.  When  the  cup  is  in 
the  situation  shown  in  the  figure,  it  is  evident  that  the  communication  between 
the  outlet  and  inlet  pipes  is  wut  off  by  the  pressure  of  a  column  of  water  ten 
inches  high.  When  the  cup  is  raised  above  the  mouth  of  the  outlet-pipe  by  the 
rack  and  pinion,  a  free  passage  is  left  for  the  gas. 

This  description  of  valve  may  be  fixed  with  advantage  between  the  gas-hdders  and  the  ftuuns,  or 
between  any  system  of  lime-water  purifiers. 

Main^ — -The  term  main  is  apphed  to  all  cast-iron  conduit-pipes  that  serve  to  convey  gas  from  the 
works  to  the  place  or  district  to  [>e  lighted,  and  especially  apphed  to  those  pipes  from  which  smaller 
ramifications  oranch.  The  diameters  of  the  mains  vary  from  1^  to  15  or  18  mches,  according  to  the 
quantity  of  gas  required  to  be  supplied,  and  the  distance  it  has  to  flow. 

The  l-|-inch  mains  are  cast  four  feet  six  inches  long,  the  two  and  three-inch  mains  about  six  feet  long, 
and  all  the  other  sizes  nine  feet,  with  a  socket  at  one  end,  and  a  plain  bead 
at  the  other. 

Sockets, — Figs.  1946,  1947,  and  1948,  represent  the  sections  of  sockets  of 
different  sized  pipes  to  a  scale  of  1^  incn  to  one  foot  Fig.  1948  is  that 
of  mains  from  mne  to  fifteen  and  eighteen  inches  diameter.  'Hie  usual  thick- 
ness of  metal  is  shown  by  the  hatched  lines,  and  is  proved  to  be  sufficient 
The  depth  of  these  sockets  is  4^  inches. 

Fig.  1947  is  a  section  of  the  sockets  of  mains  from  four  to  eight  inches 
diameter ;  their  depth  four  inches. 

Fig.  1946  is  the  thickness  of  those  of  a  smaller  diameter,  three  inches 
ieep. 

The  thickness  of  the  main  pipes  ought  to  be  as  follows : — 
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li  inch  diameter       i  inch  thick. 
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da 
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da 
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9  inches  diameter    ^  inch  thick. 
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The  annular  space  left  between  the  bead  end  of  one,  and  socket  of  the  next  pipe,  sboold  be  about 
half  an  indi  in  the  large  mains,  and  not  lees  than  three-eighths  in  the  small 

•/btnfow— To  make  the  joints,  spun  yam  is  driven  between  the  pipes  to  within  2|  inches  of  tho  lip  of 
the  socket,  and  a  good  fitting  of  the  two  pipes  being  effected,  melted  lead  is  poureid  into  the  rernahing 
pavity,  which,  when  set,  m  caulked  or  luunmered  in  with  a  blunt  square-pointed  diiseL 
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In  order  to  guard  against  the  danger  of  water  remaining  that  enters  from  the  external  smiace  inia 
(he  pipes,  and  the  deposition  of  other  condensed  matter,  a  reservoir  should  always  be  placed  at  the 
lowest  point,  where  two  or  more  descending  mams  meet  and  fona  an  an^le,  to  receive  the  water,  etc^ 
that  may  happen  to  collect  at  this  angular  point,  an  accumulation  of  whi(£  would  obstruct  the  passage 
of  the  gas  through  the  mains.  These  receivers  ought  to  be  at  least  twice  the  diameter  of  the  mains 
between  which  they  are  interposed,  and  four  times  that  diameter  in  depth,  lliese  receivers  afford  the 
best  indication  of  ue  sound  or  leaky  state  of  the  system  of  mains.  In  all  instances  where  the  pipes 
are  perfectly  sound,  observation  has  shown  that  half  a  mile  of  gas-mains,  three  inches  in  diameter,  does 
not  deposit  more  than  a  quart  of  condensed  vapor  or  water  in  the  year ;  on  the  other  hand,  when  the 
mains  are  leaky,  the  water  of  the  reservoii'  requires  to  be  pumped  out^  particularly  in  wet  weather,  as 
frequently  as  once  a  fortnight  The  loss  of  gas  by  such  leakage  J9  much  greater  than  is  generally 
imagined.  In  order  to  keep  the  common  air  out  of  the  faulty  mains,  a  constant  influx  of  gas  is  often 
necessary ;  this  is  of  course  so  much  gas  lost  to  the  economy  of  the  establishment 

.DistriiniHon  of  ga»  throvgh  mains, — ^The  velocities  of  different  gases  under  the  same  pressure  will 
be  to  one  another,  mversely,  as  the  square  roots  of  their  specific  gravities ;  therefore  a  heavy  gas  will 
be  diachai^ged  through  the  same  opening  with  a  less  velocity  than,  that  due  to  a  lig:hter  eas.  For  ex- 
ample, if  wal  gas  of  the  specific  gravity  '420,  and  with  a  pressure  of  five-tenths  of  an  inch,  flows  through 
a  circular  orificis  one-fourtn  of  an  inch  m  diameter,  at  the  rate  of  eighty  cubic  feet  per  hour,  gas  having 
the  specific  gravity  *400  will  flow  through  the  same  opening  at  the  rate  of  81*9  per  hour,  pressure  ro- 
mftining  the  Same.    For  by  inverse  proportion. 

As  \/400  =  20-000 

Is  to  80,  the  quantity  dischaiiged  of  the  heavy  gas, 

So  is  >/420"s=  20-498 

To  81*9,  the  quantity  of  lighter  gas  discharged. 

The  discharges  of  the  same  gas  through  different  open- 
ings and  under  the  same  pressure,  are  proportional  to 
the  areas  of  the  orifices  m  circular  inches,  or  to  the 
squares  of  their  diameters.  Allowing  an  excess  in  the 
larger  openings  for  the  difference  of  the  friction,  the 
results  of  the  annexed  experiments  will  agree  very 
nearly  with  this  law. 

To  obtain  the  velocities  of  the  same  gas  from  any 
other  opening,  say. 

As  tiie  square  of  given  opening. 
Is  to  the  given  quantity  discharged. 
So  is  the  required  opening 
To  the  required  quantity  discharged. 

The  quantities  of  the  same  gas  discharged  in  equal 
times  by  a  horizontal  pipe  under  the  same  pressure  and 
for  diffierent  lengths,  are  to  one  another  in  the  inverse 
ratio  of  the  square  roots  of  the  lengths.  Hence,  when  we  know  the  quantity  of  gas  discharged  from  a 
given  length  of  pipe,  we  may  fiind  the  quantity  discharged  by  any  other  length  with  any  pressure,  and 
of  gas  of  any  specific  gravity. 

Example  of  the  foregoing  rule. — It  is  required  to  find  the  number  of  cubic  feet  that  will  be  discharged 
from  a  horizontal  pipe  six  inches  diameter  and  1760  yards  long,  the  specific  gravity  of  the  gas  being 
^20,  and  the  pressure  equal  to  five-tenths  of  an  inch  perpendicular  head  of  water.  We  know  by 
experiment  that  44,280  cubic  feet  will  be  discharged  by  a  six-inch  pipe  8*46  yards  long ;  therefore,  by 

inverse  proportion,  say,  

As  n/ 1760  =  41*952,  the  required  length. 
Is  to  44,280,  the  known  quantity  discharged, 
So  is  y/ZA6  =  1-860,  tiie  known  length, 
To  1968*2,  the  required  quantity  discharged. 
We  therefore  find  that  the  loss  by  fiiction  in  a  pipe  a  mile  long  is  44,116*8,  the  initial  velocity  being 
equal  to  46,080  by  calculation. 

A  horizontal  main,  16  inches  diameter  and  1760  yards  long,  is  laid  from  the  works  to  the  equilibrium 
cylinder :  it  is  required  to  know  how  many  cubic  feet  of  gas  of  the  specific  gravity  '890  will  be  dis- 
cbaiv^  with  a  pressure  equal  to  a  head  of  water  of  6-lOtibs  of  an  inch. 

YTe  have  found  by  the  last  example  that  a  six-inch  pipe,  one  mile  long,  with  a  pressure  of  6-lOths  of 
an  inch,  will  deliver  1968  cubic  feet  of  gas  having  the  specific  gravity  *420,  in  one  hour.  Then  say,  as 
86,  the  square  of  the  diameter  of  the  six-inch  pipe,  is  to  1963,  the  quantity  of  gas  delivered,  so  is  256, 
the  square  of  the  diameter  of  the  sixteen-inch  pipe,  to  18,959,  the  required  quantity  delivered  by  a 
sizteen-inch,  one  mile  long.    For  the  difference  of  specific  gravity,  say. 

As  ^'890  = -197,  the  specific  gravity  of  the  lijE^hter  gas,  is  to  18,959,  the  quantity  delivered  of  the 
specific  gravity  *420,  so  is  ^-420  =  '204,  the  specmc  gravity  of  the  heavy  gas,  to  14,455  =s  the  quantity 
delivered  of  the  specific  gravity  -890. 

And  for  the  difference  of  pressure,  say, 

As  ^'50  =  -707,  the  first  pressure,  is  to  14,455,  the  quantity  discharged  through  a  sixteen-inch  pipe 
by  that  pressure,  so  is  ^-60  =  -774,  the  required  pressure,  to  15,824,  the  requircwi  quantity,  of  specine 
gravity  -890  discharged  from  a  sixteen-inch  pipe,  with  a  pressure  equal  to  6-lOths  of  an  inch  head  o^ 
water.    The^  actual  quantity  discharr^ed  is  at)ov:t  16,500  cubic  foet  * 


Diameter 

QuanUtlea  of  gas  discharged  in  oobie 

of  orifice  In 

feel  per  boor.    PretBore  =  5-10th8. 

inches  and 

parts. 

Bj  experiment    |     By  calculation. 

•25 

80 

•60 

821 

820 

•75 

728 

720 

1*00 

1287 

1280 

1*125 

1625 

1620 

1*25 

2010 

2000 

1-50 

2885 

2880 

6-00 

46150 

46080 
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An  accurate  experiment  was  made  by  Mr.  Cl^,  at  the  Pancras  Station,  on  the  quantity  of  gas  <£s 
charged  through  a  four-inch  main,  dz  miles  in  kngth,  with  a  pressure  of  three  inches  perpendiculai 
head  of  water.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  gas  was  not  taken  untU  some  hours  after  the  experiment 
when  it  was  found  to  be  *898. 

A  new  four-inch  main  had  to  be  laid  for  the  purpose  of  su{>plying  parts  of  the  parish  of  St  l^ayl^ 
bone  with  gas ;  after  completing  a  circle  of  nearly  six  miles  in  circumference,  it  terminated  within  the 
distance  of  a  short  street  from  the  point  at  which  it  left  the  works.  By  completing  this  distance,  the 
two  ends  of  the  pipe  were  brought  together  on  exactly  the  same  leveL  There  were  no  short  bendi, 
and  all  the  services  and  branches  were  closed.  Hie  pipe  measured  exactly  six  miles  in  length.  Hie 
leakage  was  ascertamed  in  the  first  place  by  shutting  the  valve  adapted  to  the  returned  end,  and  ob- 
serving the  gasometer ;  it  was  found  to  be  thirty-three  cubic  feet  at  the  end  of  one  hour,  and  vm 
allow^  for.  At  the  commencement  of  anoihei^  hour  the  valve  was  opened  and  free  passage  given  to 
the  gas,  which  was  allowed  to  escape :  by  observing  the  gasometer  at  the  end  of  this  hour,  it  was  found 
that  886  cubic  feet  had  been  expended ;  deducting  thirty-three  cubic  feet  from  this  for  the  leakage, 
852  will  remain  for  the  actual  quantity  discharged  at  the  end  of  six  miles.  This  experiment  is  valua- 
ble  to  the  practical  man,  botii  for  the  unquestionable  data  it  supplies,  and  for  its  dose  appmrimation 
to  the  rules  here  laid  down. 

The  quantity  discharged  by  calculation  is 873€ubicfeet 

By  ei^>eriment 852        ** 

Difference 21 

Tablxs  of  the  different  pumtUiet  of  eoal  ga»  of  the  tpeeifie  gravity  *420,  delivered  in  one  how,  fim 
horizontal  ptpee  of  different  dicanetere  and  tengthe,  and  under  different  pre$ntr€9 

QUANTITIES  DELIVERED  BY  A  TWO-INCH  MAIN  IN  CUBIC  FEET. 


Length  of 

Prewue  in  inches  and  parta.  | 

pipe  in 

yarita. 

0-50 

0^6 

1-00 

1-50 

2-00 

8-00 

10 

2896 

8558 

4186 

4928 

5792 

6960 

16 

2864 

2904 

8381 

4089 

4728 

5768 

20 

2047 

2507 

2886 

8541 

4094 

4994 

25 

1880 

2241 

2580 

3165 

8660 

4466 

80 

1678 

2049 

2868 

2894 

8846 

4082 

40 

1446 

1770 

2087 

2490 

2890 

8526 

60 

1294 

1585 

1824 

2238 

2588 

8167 

100 

915 

1121 

1290 

1582 

1830 

2282  . 

150 

748 

916 

1054 

1804 

1496 

1826 

200 

647 

792 

912 

1119 

1294 

1578 

250 

679 

709 

816 

1010 

1158 

1412 

800 

622 

689 

.736 

908 

1044 

1278 

400 

467 

559 

644 

790 

914 

1115 

500 

409 

600 

576 

707 

818 

997 

QUANTITIES  DELIVERED  BT  A  SIX-INCH  MAIN  IN  CUBIC  FEET. 


Preesore  in  inchea  and  parts. 

Perpendicular  head  of  water. 

Length  of 
pipe  in  yards. 

0-50 

0-76 

1-00 

1-50 

2-00 

8-00 

100 

8242 

10095 

11657 

14276 

16484 

20190 

150 

6780 

8242 

9517 

11657 

18460 

16484 

200 

5828 

7188 

8242 

10096 

11657 

14276 

800 

4769 

5828 

6780 

8242 

9517 

11657 

440 

8929 

4818 

6657 

6806 

7858 

9626 

500 

8686 

4516 

5218 

6384 

7872 

9030 

600 

8365 

4121 

4769 

5828 

6780 

8242 

700 

8115 

8816 

4406 

5396 

6230 

7682 

880 

2778 

8408 

8929 

4818 

5557 

6807 

900 

2747 

8865 

8886 

4759 

5494 

6780 

1000 

2606 

8192 

8686 

4515 

5218 

68S4 

1760 

1966 

2406 

2778 

8403 

8929 

4818 

2640 

1604 

1965 

2269 

2778 

8208 

8929 

8620 

1389 

1702 

1965 

2406 

2778 

8403 

5280 

1184 

1889 

1604 

1965 

2269 

2778 

7040 

982 

1149 

1389 

1702 

1966 

2298 

8800 

879 

1076 

1287 

1521 

1768 

2152 

10000 

824 

1010 

1166 

1428 

1648 

2019 
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OaAMTniES  DBUVERED  BY  A  TWSLV&INCH  BfAIN  IN  CUBIC  FEET. 


Length  or 
pipeiBjvds. 

Presrare  In  inchet  and  parts. 

Perpendicular  bead  of  water. 

050 

0-75 

100 

1-50 

2-00 

8-00 

100 

82968 

40380 

46628 

67104 

65986 

80760 

150 

26920 

82968 

88068 

46628 

68840 

65986 

200 

23812 

28552 

82968 

40380 

46628 

67104 

800 

19086 

28312 

26920 

82968 

88068 

46628 

440 

15716 

19252 

22228 

27224 

81482 

88504 

500 

14744 

18060 

20848 

25586 

29488 

86120 

•00 

13460 

16484 

19036 

28812 

2€920 

82968 

700 

12460 

15264 

17624 

21584 

24920 

80528 

880 

im2 

13612 

15716 

19252 

22228 

27224 

900 

10908 

13460 

15544 

19086 

21816 

26920 

1000 

10424 

12768 

14744 

18060 

20848 

25586 

1760 

7860 

9624 

11112 

18612 

15716 

19252 

2640 

6416 

7860 

9076 

11112 

12882 

15716 

8520 

5556 

6808 

7860 

9624 

11112 

18612 

5280 

4536 

5556 

6416 

7860 

9076 

11112 

7040 

8928 

4596 

5556 

6808 

7860 

9624 

8800 

8516 

4304 

5148 

6084 

7082 

8608 

10000 

8297 

4038 

4668 

5710 

6694 

8076 

In  the  Ibregobg  Tables  we  have  considered  the  mains  as  horizontoL 

In  mains  rising  above  the  horizontal  line  the  quantity  of  gas  delivered  by  them  will  be  greater,  aiid 
m  mains  Colling  below  that  Ime  it  will  be  less.  In  the  first  instance,  the  resistance  offered  to  the  flow 
of  gas  by  the  atmospheric  pressm-e  will  be  lessened,  and  in  the  latter  it  will  be  increased,  and  will 
cause  a  difference  in  the  necessary  pressure  for  the  discharge  of  the  gas  of  one-tenth  of  an  indi  head  of 
water  for  every  ten  feet  rise  or  fall 

The  effect  of  bends  and  angles  in  the  main,  upon  the  quantity  of  gas  delivered,  is  essentially  a  matter 
of  experiment :  they  may  be  considered  as  so  many  mechanical  obstructions.  The  results  of  the  fol- 
lowing experiments  will  show,  in  some  measure,  what  allowance  to  make  for  quadrant,  semicircular, 
and  n^ht-angle  bends.  A  two-inch  pipe  thirty  feet  Ion?,  perfectly  horizontal  and  free  from  obstruc- 
tioos,  delivered  2898  cubic  feet  of  eas  in  one  hour,  wi£  a  pressure  of  five-tenths  of  an  inch  head  of 
water.  The  same  pipe,  disconnectea  in  the  middle  of  its  length,  and  returned  by  a  semicircular  bend 
to  the  point  at  which  it  left  the  gasometer,  delivered  2754  cubic  feet  in  the  same  time,  beins  a  diffei^ 
ence  of  nearly  one-twentieth  in  uie  whole  quantity.  The  semicircular  bend  was  removed  and  a  quad- 
rant bend  substituted,  making  the  two  fifteen-foot  lengths'of  pipe  form  a  right  angle  with  one  another ; 
the  quantity  delivered  was  2834  cubic  feet  in  the  hour,  a  difference  of  about  l-45th  of  the  first  dis- 
charge. Again,  the  pipes  were  disconnected,  and  a  right-angle  bend  substituted  for  the  quadrant ;  the 
quantity  delivered  in  the  hour  was  2824,  a  difference  of  l-89th  of  the  first  discharge. 

Services  are  wrought-iron  or  pewter  tubes,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  interior  of  houses  with 
^as  from  the  mains ;  every  small  tube  on  to  whicli  a  burner  is  fixeo,  wnether  for  public  or  private  use, 
IS  called  a  serviee.  The  arrangement  of  these  tubes,  and  their  adaptation  to  the  interior  of  private 
dwellings,  shops,  i&c,  is  a  separate  branch  of  business,  and  "  fitters''  are  almost  universally  employed, 
who  work  independently  of  the  gas  companies. 

In  order  that  the  pipes  for  conveying  the  gas  from  the  mains  and  distributing  it  through  the  houses 
or  other  buildings  to  be  lighte<^  may  in  the  first  place  be  neither  unnecessarily  large  or  too  small,  the 
following  rule  is  given : 

One  gas-lamp  consuming  four  cubic  feet  in  an  hour,  if  situated  forty  feet  from  the  main,  requires  a 
service  not  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  the  bora 

2  lamps, 40  feet  from  the  mam,  require  a  three-eighth  service. 
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a  three-eighth  tube. 

a  half-inch  service. 

a  five-eighth  service. 

a  three-quarter  service. 

an  inch  service. 

a  service  1^  in  diameter. 

a  If  service. 

a  service  li  in  diameter. 


It  18  desirable  that  all  bends  should  be  circular.  No  branch  ought  to  proceed  firom  a  service  of  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  in  the  bore,  and  no  more  than  two  from  a  three-eighth  service.  All  pipes,  before 
they  are  fixed,  must  be  proved  by  condensing  air  into  them  by  means  of  a  hand-syringe  while  undv^r 
water ;  the  leak  will  be  easfly  detected  by  8ie  air-bubbles  which  rise  through  the  water.  For  cou- 
dactiog  the  gas  firom  the  8tree^mains  into  the  interior  of  a  house,  or  any  building  to  be  lighted,  a 
WTCNightriroQ  pipe  of  sufficient  diameter  is  tapped  into  the  main,  and  earned  in  a  straight  line  to  the 
nearest  wall  of  that  building,  through  whidi  it  must  pass ;  and  on  the  inside  be  furnished  with  a  good 
stop-cock.    If  all  the  fittings  rise  from  the  main  no  siphon  is  necessary,  but  if  any  part  of  them  fall 
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below  the  main  a  small  receiyer  most  be  attached  to  the  lowest  point,  fitted  with  a  screw-plug  at  tht 
bottom,  60  that  any  moisture  may  be  drawn  oS.  The  pipes  whioi  convey  the  gas  to  the  burners  must 
be  in  as  direct  a  line  as  possible,  to  avoid  unnecessary  expense  and  obstructions.  The  nnioo  jomn 
used  to  connect  two  services  together  must  be  of  the  same  diameter  as  the  pipes,  and  soldored  nrmly 
on  to  them. 

The  excessive  cost  and  defective  construction  of  fittings  have  in  numerous  instances  tended  more 
than  aay  thing  besides  to  engender  prejudices  against  gas,  and  more  particularly  in  private  houses. 

Gas-fittings  ought  to  be  made  of  the  best  materials ;  they  should  be  judiciously  arranged,  and  fixed 
by  skilful  workmen.  The  choice  of  a  situation  for  the  main  cock  is  of  importance ;  it  should  be  placed 
as  near  as  possible  to  the  inside  of  the  wall  through  which  the  gas  is  acfmitted  fit^m  the  8treet-mai]i, 
and  where  it  will  at  all  times  be  accessible  to  the  inmates  of  the  house.  The  ke^  or  spanner  by  which 
it  is  turned  should  always  be  attached,  and  the  nick  which  indicates  whether  it  is  open  or  shut  should 
be  distinctly  marked.    The  cock  should  be  literally  a  ttop-codL 

Throughout  their  various  ramifications  the  pipes  should  have  a  slight  inclination  towards  the  point 
where  the  main  cock  is  fixed,  and  thence  to  the  street-main ;  this  is  to  allow  the  water,  which  is  occa- 
sionally deposited  in  them,  to  drain  off  without  interrupting  the  passage  of  the  gas.  In  fittings  which 
are  not  thus  arranged  the  water  accumulates  in  some  curvature  of  the  pipes,  and  occasions  an  oscilla- 
tion, or,  as  it  is  very  c6mmonly  called,  fumptfi^  of  the  lights. 

The  intensity  of  light  is  ascertained  by  an  instrument  called  the  Photometer,  invented  by  Count 
Rumford ;  it  is  constructed  on  the  principle  that  the  power  of  a  burning  body  to  illuminate  any  defined 
space  is  directly  as  the  intensity  of  the  light,  and  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance.  If  two  un- 
equal lights  shine  on  the  same  surficioe  at  equal  obliquities,  and  an  opake  body  be  interposed  between 
each  of  them  and  the  illuminated  surface,  the  two  shadows  must  diner  in  intensity  and  blackness,  for 
the  shadows  formed  by  intercepting  the  greater  light  will  be  illuminated  by  the  lesser  light  only ;  and 
inversely,  the  other  shadow  will  be  illuminated  by  the  greater  light — ^that  is,  the  stronger  light  will  be 
attended  with  the  deeper  shadow :  but  it  is  easy,  by  removing  Sie  stronger  light  to  a  greater  distance, 
to  render  the  shadow  which  it  produces  not  deeper  than  that  of  the  smaller,  or  of  precisely  the  same 
mtensity ;  this  equalization  beii^T  effected,  the  quantity  of  light  emitted  by  eadi  lamp  or  candle  will  be 
as  the  square  of  the  distance  of  the  burning  body  from  the  illuminated  surf&ce.  By  reference  to  the 
diagram,  Fig.  1949,  the  instrument  will  be  rendered  perfectly  intelligible. 

A  is  a  w^xlen  box,  painted  black  inside,  except  at  the  back  p 

B,  which  is  painted  white,  (or  a  sheet  of  fine  white  paper  ^ 
fastened  to  it  may  be  preferable;)  G  is  the  substance  inter- 
cepting the  light  of  the  gas-lamp  D,  and  throwing  a  shadow  on 
the  paper.  G  is  formed  of  a  strip  of  thin  brass,  about  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  broad,  movable  round  its  axis  on  a  pin  at  the  to{^and 
bottom,  BO  that  its  shadow  may  be  adjusted  to  correspond  in 
I  t^adth  to  that  cast  by  the  lamp ;  for  me  candle  being  nearer, 
if  Its  intercepting  wire  were  of  tne  same  diameter  as  that  of  the 
lamp,  the  shadow  would  of  course  be  much  broader,  and  tend 
to  deceive  the  operator.  D  is  the  lamp  placed  5  feet  from  the 
wire  G;  £  is  we  candle-socket  sliding  upon  a  rod, which  is 
marked  according  to  the  number  of  candles  the  gas-lamp  is 
equal  to. 

If^  when  the  candle  is  placed  at  1,  the  two  shadows  are 
equal,  the  lamp  only  gives  a  light  equal  to  one  candle ;  if  at  2,  the  lamp  is  equal  to  4  candles ;  and  if 
at  4,  the  lamp  is  equal  to  16  candles. 

A  simple  rule-of-three  statement  will  give  the  comparative  quantities  of  light,  the  candle  being  at 
any  distance.  The  burner  remaining  6  feet  from  the  interposed  wire,  supposing  the  candle  to  be 
1  5-lOths  of  a  foot  from  its  wire. 

The  square  of  1-6  =  2*25. 
The  square  of  60  =  2600. 
Then  as  2*26,  the  square  of  the  candle's  distance,  is  to  1*0, 

so  is  26*00,  the  square  of  the  lamp's  distance,  to  11*11,  the  number  of  candles 
the  gas-lamp  is  equal  to. 

Oae-exhaveter, — ^Much  attention  has  been  durected  to  discover  an  effectual  method  of  relieving  the 
retorts  from  the  pressure  occasioned  by  the  necessary  obstructions  with  which  the  gas  has  to  contend 
in  the  purifying  process,  and  in  its  subsequent  passage  to  the  gas-holder. 

The  pressure  required  to  surmount  these  resistances,  varies  in  different  establishments  according  to 
the  memod  of  purmcation  employed,  in  some  cases  being  equal  to  a  column  of  water  of  36  inches. 

The  annexed  engraving  represents  a  gas-exhauster  designed  by  Mr.  Methven  for  the  Commercial  Oas 
Company's  Works,  Stepney. 

This  machine  consists  of  three  vertical  wrought-iron  cylinders,  which  are  made  to  rise  and  fall  in  a 
tank  containing  water,  by  the  revolution  of  a  treble  crank-shaft  with  connecting  rods  and  guides. 

Each  of  these  cylinders  is  inverted  over  a  chamber  of  cast-iron,  the  interior  of  which  communicates 
with  the  hydraulic  main.  The  top  of  each  chamber  is  provided  with  a  flap-valve,  which  allows  the  gu 
to  escape  mto  the  movable  cylinders,  during  the  ascent  of  the  latter  by  tne  action  of  the  crank.  The 
cylinders  have  valves  on  the  top,  similar  to  those  in  tlie  cast-iron  chambers,  which  during  the  descending 
stroke  allow  of  the  discharge  of  the  ^as  into  the  upper  part  of  the  external  cistern.  From  the  cistern  a 
main  leads  through  the  purifiers  to  uie  gas-holder,  and  the  gas  is  thus  pumped  out  of  the  retorts  and 
discharged  into  Uie  gas-holder,  independent  of  any  amount  of  pressure  required  to  be  overcome  in  its 
passage. 
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The  velocity  of  this  machine  is  regulated  by  the  use  of  conical  strap  riggers  to  suit  as  nearly  as 
possible  the  amount  of  gas  being  generated,  but  in  order  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  the  pressure  upon 
the  hj^draulic  main  becoming  less  than  that  of  the  surrounding  atmosphere,  and  tiie  gas  thereby 
becoming  imjMverished  by  the  admixture  of  atmospheric  air,  a  regulating  machine  is  attached  to  the 
exhauster,  which,  by  self-action,  maintains  that  pressure  perfectly  unifonn.  The  regulator  consists  of  a 
chamber  which  communicates  alike  with  the  inlet  and  outlet  passages  of  the  exhauster,  and  which  is 
divided  by  a  valve  or  conical  plug  acted  upon  by  a  float  sustained  in  water,  under  the  immediate 
influence  of  the  exhausting  power  of  the  machine.  The  action  of  the  float  is  communicated  to  the 
valve  with  the  smallest  amount  of  friction  by  a  lever  and  connecting  rod  with  the  usual  adaptation  ol 
a  water  joint,  and  the  effect  is,  that  when  the  machine  from  any  cause  is  reducing  the  pressure  of  gas 
upon  the  hydraulic  main  below  that  of  the  atmosphere,  and  thereby  causing  a  partial  vacuum  in  tiie 
retorts,  the  float  of  the  regulator  is  by  the  same  means  depressed,  and  the  communication  between  tht 
inlet  and  outlet  of  the  exhauster,  thereby  opened  to  a  suflSoient  extent  to  restore  the  equilibrium. 


The  most  perfect  equilibrium  is  maintained  between  the  interior  of  the  hydraulic  main  and  the 
atmosphere,  during  the  various  velocities.  The  pressure  has  been  even  increased  to  48  inches  ol 
water  without  any  sensible  variations  in  the  effect  upon  the  gage  indicating  the  pressure  upon  the 
hydraulic  main.  The  highest  speed  of  this  machine  is  calculated  to  discharge  60,000  cubic  feet  of  gas 
per  hour,  at  a  pressure  of  80  mches,  and  will  not  then  require  a  driving  power  greater  than  that  of 
three  horses. 

Dry  g<u-metera. — ^The  ordinary  wet  gas-meter  described,  is  unexceptionable  where  fraudulent  means 
are  not  employed  for  under-estimating  the  amount  of  gas  consumed,  out  its  coiistruction  admits  of  great 
deception  being  practised  by  dishonest  consumers.  If,  for  instance,  the  #hter  level  in  the  meter  be 
lowered,  more  gas  will  pass  through  than  is  registered  by  the  instrumeut ;  if  the  case  of  the  meter  be 
tilted  forward  to  an  angle  of  from  5°  to  13^,  according  to  its  construcdon,  and  a  proportion  of  the  water 
drawn  ofl^  so  as  to  expose  the  outlet  of  the  measuring  chamber,  the  gas  will  pass  throufffa  it  without 
affecting  the  index,  and  without  being  registered  at  alC  This  is  constantly  done,  and  the  krge  amount 
of  gas  which  is  unaccounted  for  in  the  calculations  kept  at  the  ^-works,  and  which  is  frequently  at- 
tributed to  leakage,  is  no  doubt  traceable  to  this  nefimous  practice.  In  cold  weather  the  water  in  the 
meter  is  liable  to  freeze,  and  the  passagi  of  the  gas  is  then  completely  stopped.  The  use  of  a  solution 
of  caustic  potash  or  soda  has  been  proposed,  which  is  not  so  easily  affiBCted  by  frx>st,  to  replace  the 
water  in  tne  meter,  which  will  also  tend  to  render  the  gas  more  pure,  should  either  carbonic  acid  or 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  have  escaped  the  general  purifiers.  The  objections  to  the  use  of  the  wet  meter 
■tated  above,  have  given  rise  to  great  (ingenuity  in  the  construction  of  a  variety  of  measuring  instru- 
ments, in  which  the  use  of  water  or  any  liquid  is  dispensed  with,  and  in  which  the  gas  is  measured  by 
the  number  of  times  that  a  certain  bulk  will  fill  a  cnamber  capable  of  undergoing  contraction  and  ex- 
pansion by  the  passage  of  the  gas.  These  alternate  contractions  and  expansions  of  the  chamber  set 
certain  valves  and  simply  constructed  arms  in  motion,  which,  by  the  aid  of  a  few  wheels,  can  be  made 
to  turn  the  hand  of  a  dial,  as  in  the  ordinary  wet  meter,  we  will  restrict  our  remarks  upon  dry 
meters  to  one  of  the  most  recent  inventions,  which  appear  well  calculated  for  affording  accurate  meas- 
urements. 

Messrs.  Cr^ll  and  Richards'  meter  consists  of  a  cylinder  or  case  A  A,  Fig.  1961,  divided  by  a  plate  B 
in  the  centre  into  two  separate  cylindrical  compartments,  which  are  closed  at  the  opposite  ends  by 
metal  disks  C  C.  These  metal  disks  serve  the  purpose  of  pistons,  and  are  kept  in  theur  places  by  a 
kind  of  universal  joint  attached  to  each ;  the  space  through  which  the  disks  move  by  the  action  of  the 
1^,  which  affords  the  means  of  measurement  in  this  meter,  is  governed  by  metal  arms  and  rods,  shown 
m  the  side  cut,  fig.  1962,  which  space,  when  once  adjusted,  cannot  vary.    To  avoid  the  friction  attend- 
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ing  a  piBtoD  'working  Id  a  cylinder,  a  band  of  leather  D  D  is  attached,  which  acts  as  a  hipge,  and  Ibldi 
with  tne  motion  of  the  disk ;  this  baud  is  not  instrumental  in  measuring  the  gas,  so  that  its  contractioa 
or  expansion  would  only  decrease  or  increase  the  capacity  of  the  hinge,  the  disk  being  stiU  at  liberty 
to  move  through  the  required  space  only.  ^  The  leather  is  also  attached  in  such  a  maimer  that  it  cu 
only  bend  in  one  direction,  and  tiiis  renders  it  much  more  durable. 

1951. 


The  machine  is  comparable  to  a  steam-engine  measuring  its  steam,  which  it  does  in  all  cases  by  ths 
strokes  of  the  piston.  The  gas  enters  the  cylinder  at  the  top,  from  the  space  occupied  by  the  anna, 
valves,  iSec,  Fig.  1958,  and  forces  the  disks  bodily  forward  through  a  certain  space ;  the  motion  comma- 
nicated  by  the  disks  to  the  arms  and  rods  causes  the  supply  of  gas  to  be  cut  oS,  and  admits  of  its 
escape  by  another  valve ;  at  the  same  moment  ^e  gas  is  admitted  to  the  other  side  of  the  disk,  and 
this  IS  forced  to  return  to  its  original  position,  traversing,  of  course,  the  same  space  as  before.  Each 
backward  and  forward  motion  consequently  indicates  the  passage  of  a  constant  quantity  of  gas,  and 
the  same  apparatus  which  admits  and  shuts  off  the  supply  oy  means  of  valves  is  connected  wiui  dock- 
work,  and  tnus  the  motion  of  the  disk,  or  the  quantity  of  gas  which  has  passed  through  the  meter  can 
be  indicated  upon  a  dial-plate,  as  in  the  ordinary  wet  meter. 

Oas-bumera. — From  the  leaden  pipes — in  the  circuit  of  which  the  meter  is  placed,  if  used  at  all— 
the  gas  enters  brass  tubes,  which  project  from  the  wall,  and  passes  to  the  bumert,  each  of  which  must 
be  furnished  with  a  separate  brass  stop-cock.  Good  tight  stop-cocks  are  much  more  difficult  to  make 
for  so  light  a  gas,  than  for  liquids.  Instead  of  fixing  the  carefully  ground  conical  plug  into  its  place  by 
a  screw,  which  occasions  either  too  much  friction  or  an  impertect  joint,  it  is  better  to  use  a  watch- 
spring,  which,  in  spite  of  the  wear,  keeps  the  plug  always  tight  The  gas-burners  are  quite  similar  to 
lamp-burners ;  by  the  former  we  are  to  understand  tlie  different  mouth-pieces  attached  to  the  enda  oi 
the  tubes  for  burning  the  gas.  As  neither  the  wick  nor  the  level  of  the  oil  has  here  to  be  considered, 
the  management  of  these  burners  is  oomparativelv  simple ;  but  as  the  amount  of  fat  in  candles  and 
lamps  required  regulation,  so  here  the  amount  of  gas  consumed  in  a  given  time  must  bear  a  proper 
relation  to  the  current  of  air  firom  without,  i.  e.  the  name  must  neither  smoke,  nor  must  it  be  too  short 
and  blue.  Such  regulation  is  partly  effected  by  the  cock  attached  to  the  burner,  and  all  excess  of  |as 
is  avoided  from  the  beginning  oy  allowing  the  gas  to  issue  only  from  very  small  apertures.  In  passing 
through  such  apertures,  the  original  velocity  of  the  current  of  gas  is  much  increased,  and  the  flame  thui 
acquires  the  proper  size  and  height 

A  great  variety  of  gas-burners  have  been  successively  brought  into  public  notice,  all  of  which  Uy 
daim  to  the  production  of  an  increased  intensity  of  light  with  a  smaller  consumption  of  gas.  It  is  im- 
possible, however,  from  a  mere  inspection  of  the  flame  produced  by  these  burners,  without  accurately 
measuring  the  amount  of  gas  consumed  by  each,  to  arrive  at  any  conclusion  as  to  which  form  is  the 
most  economical  or  generally  desirable.  Until  impartial  comparative  experiments  have  been  instituted 
with  all,  dedded  preference  cannot  be  ascribed  to  any  one  in  particular. 

Fig.  1954  is  a  representation  of  Whinfield's  lucent  burner,  in  which  the  Liverpool  button  is  applied 
to  an  Aigand  gas-burner,  and  the  peculiar  form  of  chimney  causes  an  external  current  of  air  to 
impinge  at  a  certain  an^le  upon  the  name,  producing  the  same  effect  as  the  metallic  cone  in  the  solar 
lamp.  A  basket  of  wire-gauze  is  fitted  into  the  crutch  of  the  burner,  which  moderates  the  snpply 
of  air  from  below,  and  prevents  the  flickering  caused  by  sudden  draughts,  by  fixing  the  chimney 
to  a  circular  ring,  which  screws  up  or  down  upon  the  triangular  support    Ixiwe,  in  his  improvement 

ri  this  form  of  burner,  alters  the  direction  of  the  external  current  caused  by  tbe  contraction  of  the 
iney,  and  by  converting  the  button  into  a  screw,  its  height  can  also  be  altered  aq4  the  internal 
current  regulated. 

Fig.  1965  shows  a  form  of  burner  patented  by  Mr.  Leslie,  in  which  the  gas  is  caused  to  flow  through 
1  number  of  small  copper  tubes,  instead  of  from  the  apertures  of  an  ^  rgand  burner.  The  object  of  this 
IS  to  effect  a  more  complete  combustion  of  the  gas  bv  surrounding  each  single  jet  with  abundance  d 
air.  as  it  issues  from  the  orifice ;  and  the  low  form  of  chimney  or  combustion  chamber  diminishes  the 
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▼ekxaty  of  the  draoght,  and  adds,  oooflequenily,  to  the  illmninating  power  of  the  flame.  The  orifieeg 
of  the  copper  tubee  become  stopped  up,  either  with  sulphoret  of  copper  or  the  aimnoniaoal  oxide,  and 
require  to  oe  deansed  with  a  stiff  bnuk  The  only  effie^tual  remedy  for  this  objection  to  the  bomer,  is 
the  use  of  purer  ga& 


IMS. 


1K4. 


Ventilation  of  atu-humert, — Serious  objections  still  stand  in  the  way  of  the  introduction  of  gas-light 
kito  private  dwemnga,  unless  some  means  can  be  adopted  for  removmg  the  products  of  combustion. 
For  every  cubical  foot  of  gas  burnt,  rather  more  than  a  cubic  foot  of  carbonic  acid  is  produced.  A  pound 
of  eoal  gas  contains,  on  an  average,  0*8  of  hydrogen,  and  0*7  of  carbon;  it  produces,  when  bunit,  2*1  of 
water,  and  2'56  of  carbonic  acid  gas ;  consumes  4*26  cubic  feet  of  oxygen,  which  is  the  quantity  con- 
tained in  19*8  cubic  feet  of  air.  It  is  thus  obvious  that  the  air  of  a  close  chamber  must  soon  be  vitiated 
by  the  combustion  of  01s,  and  that  the  consequences  of  breathii^  an  atmosphere  impregnated  with  a 
large  proportioo  of  carbonic  acid  must  consequently  soon  be  felt  by  the  inhabitants.  Toe  water  evolved 
at  die  same  time,  in  the  state  of  steam,  is  found  to  be  seldom  free  from  sulphurous  and  sulphuric  adds, 
derived  from  impurities  in  the  gas ;  and  this,  condensing  upon  the  furniture,  books,  goods  m  shops,  ^Imx, 
▼err  soon  damages  them  in  a  very  perceptible  manner.  The  large  quantity  of  water  evolved  from  the 
Bade  burner  in  lighthouses,  condensing  on  the  glass  windows  and  materially  impeding  the  passage  of 
tlie  light,  attracted  the  attention  of  Mr.  Faraday  to  the  invention  of  some  means  for  effectually  removing 
the  noxious  products  of  combustion.  After  several  more  or  less  successful  trials,  the  method  iUustrated 
by  Fig.  1966  has  been  adopted,  and  exhibits  a  beautiful  adaption  of  the  prindple  of  a  deecending  draught 
to  a  lamp-burner :  a  is  an  ordinary  Ai^gand  burner,  with  a  common  straight  chimney  « « ;  uie  glMs- 
bolder  e  is,  however,  so  constructed  as  to  sustain  not  merely  the  chinmey,  but  an  outer  cylinder  of  elass 
also//  larger  and  taller  than  the  inner  one  e  0 ;  the  glaiss-holder  has  an  aperture  d,  connected  by  a 
moath-piece  with  a  metal  tube  t,  which  serves  as  a  ventuEiting  flue,  and  which,  after  passing  horizontally 
to  the  centre  of  the  chandelier,  ascends  to  produce  draught,  and  carry  off  the  products  of  combustion 
into  the  chimney  or  the  open  air ;  dSa  the  pipe  connected  with  the  burner  for  supplying  ga&    The  outer 

Slinder/  is  closed  at  the  top  by  a  plate  or  mica  g ;  or-  still  better,  by  two  plates  of  mica,  one  resting  on 
B  top  of  the  glass,  and  the  o&er  h  dropping  a  short  way  into  it  They  are  connected  together  by  a 
metal  screw  and  nut,  which  also  keeps  them  a  little  apart  from  each  other.  The  chimney  and  burner 
inay  then  be  surrounded  by  a  ground-glass  globe,  which  has  no  opening  except  at  the  wttom  for  the 
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admissioii  of  air  to  the  burner.    The  course  of  the  cuzront  of  air,  carrying  with  it  the  prodocts  of  com 
bustion,  is  indicated  by  the  direction  of  the  arrows. 

It  is  stated  that  the  intense  heat  produced  by  the  hot  current  of  air  traversing  the  space  between  ths 
two  ^lass  cylinders,  causes  the  ^lass  to  become  more  or  less  opaque,  and  thus  obetructB  ^e  passage  al 
the  hght  To  avoid  this  objection,  the  same  principle  has  been  applied  in  a  still  more  elegant  tnd 
perfect  manner  to  a  ventilating  gas-burner,  a  section  of  which  is  represented  in  Fig.  1957 :  6  is  the 

1035. 


burner,  with  an  ordinary  chimney,  discharging  the  products  of  combustion  into  the  metal  tube  F;  E  ii 
a  laxge  glass  tube,  open  at  the  top,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  metal  flue  F,  from  which  it  is  suspended 
The  air  for  feeding  tne  flame  descends  in  the  direction  of  the  arrows,  enters  the  bunier  at  6,  and  ii 
carried  off  through  the  flue  FC,  after  having  supplied  oxygen  to  the  flame  and  become  vitiated 
Ventilating  burners  of  this  kind  not  only  prevent  tne  diffusion  of  the  products  of  combustioo  throueb 
the  apartments  in  which  they  are  erected,  but  with  the  hot  current  of  gas  ascending  throo^  ue 
metal  tube  a  large  quantity  of  air  from  the  room  is  also  carried  away,  and  thus  a  proper  drcuatkn 
established. 

GATES,  foroupht-iron,  for  the  United  States  Dry  Dock  at  Brooklyn,  New  T<yrk. 

The  danger  of  accident  hj  fire  and  decay,  and  the  increasing  difficulty  of  procuring  timber,  espedsDj 
of  large  dimensions  or  peculiar  shapes,  has  directed  the  attention  of  engmeers  to  the  subetitntion  of  inn 
for  wood  in  structures  designed  for  permanence.  European  engineers  have  been  long  forced  to  make 
this  substitution,  by  the  increasing  cost  of  timber. 

The  ingenuity  and  skill  of  artisans  have  led  to  some  very  beautiful  designs  and  applicatioDs  of  iron, 
great  strength  with  sm^l  weight  and  dimensions.    The  substitution  of  iron  for  wood  has  been 


neretofore  chiefly  connned  to  the  construction  of  vessels  and  bridges.  Sufficient  experience  baa  demcn- 
strated  the  great  superiority  of  iron  over  wooden  vessels,  and  as  soon  as  the  prejudices  of  the  old 
constructors  are  overcome  it  will  doubtless  be  used  exclusively. 

In  America  timber  can  be  obtained  at  a  moderate  cost^  unless  it  be  of  unusual  dimensions  or  shajies, 
and  a  general  substitution  of  iron  will  be  more  distant  The  difficulty  of  procuring  the  immense  tim- 
bers required  for  the  construction  of  the  folding  gates  of  the  gravmg  dock  at  New  York,  led  to  aa 
examination  of  the  question  of  substituting  iron  for  wood. 

There  have  been  no  works  of  this  kind  constructed  in  America ;  and  even  in  England  and  Francs 
noet  of  the  recently  built  docks  have  been  provided  with  gates  of  wood.  A  few  iron  ^tes  of  laige  ase 
have  been  constructed ;  among  them  are  those  for  the  new  graving  and  wet  docks  at  Woolwich,  Sheer 
ness,  Shinbumess,  Bristol,  Dundee,  and  Montrose,  and  for  the  locks  on  the  Caledonian  and  Elonen 
canals  at  an  earlier  date,  and  also  for  the  docks  at  Sevastapol  on  the  Black  Sea. 

The  mode  of  constructing  these  gates  has  not  been  published,  except  in  the  case  of  the  docks  at 
Montrose,  and  the  gates  of  the  locks  of  the  Caledonian  canaL  The  general  plan  which  has  beeo 
adopted  has  been  to  construct  a  frame  of  cast-iron,  and  cover  it  with  a  sheathing  of  wooden  planks ; 
lome  of  those  recently  constructed  are  covered  with  a  sheathing  of  boiler-plate. 

The  low  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  in  this  climate  renders  the  use  of  cast-iron  danireroas  wh«f 
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A  it  subject  to  Tiolent  coQCOflsioiis ;  and  to  aroid  this  difficulty  Mr.  MoAlpine  (the  engineer  who  designed 
these  gates)  proposed  the  adoption  of  wrought  instead  of  cast  iron  for  the  frames  of  the  gates. 

The  successful  introduction  of  these  platM  of  wrought-iron  in  the  construction  of  the  tubuhir  bridges 
orer  the  Menai  Straits,  has  given  a  direction  to  the  use  of  this  kmd  of  iron  which  will  produce  important 
dianffes  in  the  desi^pM  of  such  structures. 

Abeantiful  application  of  the  same  description  of  iron  has  been  made  in  the  design  far  the  gates  of 
the  grayin|^  docK  at  New  York. 

It  is  bebeyed  that  no  experiments  have  hitherto  been  made»  at  least  none  have  been  pnblished,  on 
the  strength  of  iron  thus  applied.  Some  of  the  best  practical  engineers  in  the  United  States  have  ez- 
prosecd  £>ubts  as  to  the  strength  of  the  horizontal  ribs  of  the  gates  as  arranged  on  the  annexed  plan. 
To  satisfy  these  doubts,  a  trial-ber  was  modelled  after  the  form  proposed,  and  AiU  size,  and  subjected 
to  pressure.  The  result  of  this  experiment  has  proved  that  the  strength  of  a  bar  thus  formed  has  been 
nnoer  instead  of  over  rated. 

The  fSollowing  tables  of  the  deflection  of  the  bar  under  various  weights  possess  great  interest 

The  bar  was  set  up,  supported  at  its  extremities,  and  loaded  by  weight  suspended  from  the  centre , 
provision  was  made  against  the  lateral  extension  of  the  bar  by  placing  it  between  solid  abutments  of 
masdbry,  which  happoied  to  be  convenient  for  the  purpose ;  care  was  also  taken  to  preserve  it  in  a 
truly  vertical  position.    The  whole  arrangement  is  shown  in  the  annexed  sketch. 


\ 

i 

i 
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i 
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1961. 


Fig.  1958,  elevation  of  the  apparatus  tised  in  testing  the  strength  of  the  wrought-h'on  bar  intended  fo 
Clio  folding  gates  of  the  United  Statee  Dry  Dock,  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard. 

Fig.  1969,  plan  of  the  same. 

Fig.  1960,  cross  section  of  the  frames  for  preserving  the  bar  upright :  Fig.  1961,  scale. 

Xi^elB  taken  at  each  loading  on  different  parts  of  the  bar,  as  well  as  the  weights  applied  at  each 
fnading,  are  given  in  the  tables.  The  weignts  are  given  in  ponnds,  and  the  deflections  in  decimals 
af  afoot 
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The  bar  was  thirtj-eeren  feet  long,  twenty-two  inches  wide,  and  three-fonrths  of  an  indi  tUd^  lad 
made  of  three  plates,  for  the  length,  secured  by  splicing  pktes  riveted. 

The  point  marked  Ko.  5  in  the  table  was  in  the  centre  of  the  bar,  and  the  other  pdnts  eqinllj  <fii> 
tant  from  each  other. 

TABLE  No.  L 


muLS.                                                                   j 

|8 

9,798  lbs. 

No,  3, 

16,821  lbs. 

No.  3. 

24,697  lbs. 

No.  4. 

82,888  lbs. 

No.  5. 

89,710  lbs. 

No.  6. 

55,182  »». 

Defleo- 
Uoo. 

Total 
Deflec- 
tion. 

Defleo- 
tion. 

Total 

Defleo. 

tion. 

Defleo- 

tfOD. 

Total 
Defleo- 

tiOD. 

Defleo- 
ttoo. 

Tbtel 
Deflec- 
tion. 

Defleo- 
Uon. 

Total 

Defleo- 

Uoo. 

Defleo- 

tkm. 

Totel 
DeflM- 
taL 

0 

1 

2 
8 

4 
5 

•000 
•000 
•002 
•001 
•003 
•025 

•000 
•000 
•002 
•001 
•008 
•025 

•005 
•008 
•005 
•004 
•009 
•007 

•005 
•008 
•007 
•005 
■012 
•032 

•009 
•005 
•002 
•007 
•008 
■008 

•004 
•002 
•005 
•012 
•020 
•040 

•005 
•004 
•010 
•005 
•004 
•006 

•001 
•002 
•015 
•017 
•024 
•046 

•008 
•008 
•004 
•007 
•010 
■022 

•009 
•001 
•Oil 
•024 
•034 
•068 

•012 
•001 
•Oil 
•007 
^14 
-005 

•000 
•022 
•081 
■048 
•078 

6 
7 
8 
9 
10 

•001 
•004 
•002 
•001 
•000 

•001 
•004 
•002 
■001 
•000 

•010 
•008 
•005 
•008 
•OOJt 

•009 
•012 
■008 
•002 
•008 

•008 
■004 
•005 
■001 
•008 

•017 
•016 
•008 
•008 
•006 

•008 
•008 
•002 
•000 
•008 

•020 
•024 
•010 
•008 
•002 

•010 
•001 
•001 
•000 
•008 

•080 
•025 
H)09 
•008 
•006 

•010 
•016 
O02 
•002 
•008 

•040 
•041 

•on 

•005 
•008 

The  bar  was  then  lefi^  loaded  with  55,132  pounds^  for  20^  hours,  at  which  time  the  loading  i 
resumed. 


h 

No.  7. 

No.  8. 

No.  9. 

No.  10. 

No. 

11. 

No.  128. 

55,182  lbs. 

61,786  Ibe. 

67,788  lbs. 

76,148  lbs. 

84,620  lbs. 

92,609  Um. 

0 

•006 

•008 

•000 

•003 

•000 

•008 

•002 

•005 

•002 

■008 

•000 

•003 

1 

•000 

•001 

•002 

•003 

•001 

•004 

•002 

•002 

•002 

•004 

•000 

•004 

2 

•005 

•007 

•004 

•025 

•005 

•026 

•008 

•029 

•008 

•032 

•019 

■051 

8 

•001 

•030 

•005 

•035 

•005 

•040 

•012 

•042 

•Oil 

•068 

•044 

■097 

4 

•001 

•049 

•Oil 

•060 

•012 

•072 

•007 

•079 

■010 

•089 

•080 

•169 

5 

•003 

•070 

•008 

•178 

•Oil 

•089 

•007 

•076 

■012 

•108 

•057 

•165 

6 

•000 

•040 

•005 

•045 

•005 

•060 

•005 

•055 

•013 

•068 

•061 

•119 

7 

■008 

•033 

•008 

•041 

•004 

•045 

•008 

•058 

•008 

•061 

•089 

•100 

8 

•002 

•018 

•001 

•014 

•002 

•016 

•001 

•015 

•004 

•019 

•019 

■089 

9 

•004 

•001 

•001 

•000 

•008 

•008 

•001 

•004 

•000 

•004 

•004 

■008 

10 

•001 

•004 

•002 

•002 

•001 

•008 

•001 

•004 

•001 

•008 

•000 

•008 

Table  showing  the  amount  of  elongation  in  the  bar  during  the  first  experiments. 


Weight 
on  tie 
bar  in 

pounds. 

No.  of 
Experi- 
ments. 

Different  points  OD  the  bar. 

a. 

1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

C. 

9,798 
82,888 
89,710 
55,182 
61,786 
69,788 
76.148 
84,620 
92,609 

0 

1 

4 

5 

6 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

in. 
■0 

•005 
•005 
•010 
•010 
•015 
•016 
•016 

in. 
•0 

•008 
•008 
•008 

in. 
•0 

•001 
•005 
•005 

in. 
•0 

•008 
•008 

in. 
•0 

in. 

•0 

in. 
•0 

•005 
■005 

in. 
•0 

•001 
■007 
•007 

in. 
•0 

•008 
•005 
•008 

in. 

•0 

•005 
•005 
•010 
•010 
•010 
•010 
•013 

aand  0  were 
poiDts    immedi- 
ately  orer   the 
plumb   fiMse    of 
altar  Na  9^- 
more      relisnce 
may  be   placed 
on  their  accora- 
cythan  on  thit 
oftheodien. 
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nMbtrwaa 
Ike  ends  to  moye 


and  i£e 
itaUy ;  it 


experiments  were  made  without  abatments,  whidi  allowed 
[ed  as  stated  in  the  first  set  of  experiments. 


TABLE  No.  8. 


ii 

V:  1. 

11.771  lbs. 

20,854  lbs. 

No.  3. 

81,495  lbs. 

Nd.4. 

88,678  lbs. 

No.  9. 

83,678  lbs. 

Between  4  and.5 

an  interna  of  15 

boon. 

No.  6. 

S5,961  lbs. 

Defleo- 
ttoo. 

Total 

Defleo- 

tkm. 

Defleo- 

tkHL 

Total 
Deflec- 
tion. 

Deflec- 
tion. 

Total 
Deflec- 
tion. 

Defldo- 
tiou. 

Total 
Defleo- 

tlOD. 

Deflec- 
tion. 

T6lal 
Deflec- 
tion. 

Defla^ 

tiOD. 

Total 
Defleo- 
Uon. 

8 

9 

10 

•001 
•002 
•018 
•026 
•086 
•085 
•081 
•029 
•016 
•006 
•000 

•001 
•002 
•018 
•026 
OZ& 
•085 
•081 
-029 
•016 
."D05 
•000 

•001 
•001 
•014 
•021 
•028 
•085 
•081 
•028 
•012 
•008 
•000 

•002 
•008 
•027 
•047 
•068 
•070 
•062 
•052 
•028 
•018 
•000 

•001 
•001 
•018 
•080 
•088 
•046 
•045 
•082 
•020 
•008 
001 

•008 
•004 
•045 
•077 
•101 
•116 
•107 
•084 
•048 
•016 
•001 

•010 

•126 

•005 

•181 

•007 

188 

1* 

No.  7. 

88,088  lbs. 

No.  8. 
40,181  lbs. 

No.  9. 

41,978  lbs. 

No.  10. 

4^456  lbs. 

No.  11. 

46,074  lbs. 

No.  12. 

48,179  lbs. 

Deflec- 
tion. 

t6tal 
Deflec- 
tion. 

Deflec- 
tion. 

Total 
Deflec- 
tion. 

Deflec- 
Uon. 

Total 
Deflec- 
tion. 

Deflec- 
tion. 

Total 
Deflec- 
ticm. 

Deflec- 
tloo. 

Tbtal 
Deflec- 
tion. 

Deflec- 
tion. 

Total 
Deflec- 
tion. 

0 

1 
2 
8 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 

•014 

•162 

•008 

•160 

•017 

'Ill 

•028 

•005 
•010 
•074 
•130 
•175 
•200 
•183 
•148 
•086 
•028 
•004 

•008 
•000 

•208 
•004 

•020 
•000 

•006 
•010 
•085 
•154 
•208 
•228 
•209 
•166 
•098 
•088 
•004 

The  bar  was  then  left,  loaded  with  48,H9  lbs.,  for  ^  hoars,  at  which  time  the  loading  was  resumed 


li 

No.  13. 

48,179  lbs. 

No.  14. 

62,209  lbs. 

No.  15. 

66,694  lbs. 
Between  15  and 
16  aa  intenral  of 

aominntea. 

No.  16. 

66,694  lbs. 
BetweenlSand 
Iflaninlerralor 

aomtnutea. 

No.  17. 

68,894  lbs. 

No.  18. 

68,894  lbs. 
Between  17  and 
18  an  interral  of 

aominotea. 

Deflec- 
tion. 

TMal 
Deflec- 
tion. 

Deflec- 
tion. 

Tbtal 
Deflec- 
tion. 

Deflec- 
tion. 

Total 
Deflec- 
tion. 

Deflec- 
tioh. 

Total 
Deflec- 
tion. 

Deflec- 
tion. 

Total 
Deflec- 
tion. 

Deflec- 
tion. 

Total 
Deflec- 
tion. 

0 

1 

2 
8 

•4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 

•002 
•008 
•008 
•013 
•015 
•018 
•017 
•018 
•008 
•008 
•000 

•008 
•018 
•098 
•167 
•218 
•246 
•226 
•179 
•106 
•086 
•004 

•001 
■000 
•002 
•004 
•008 
•016 
•004 
•004 
•008 
•002 
•000 

•009 
•018 
•096 
•171 
•226 
•261 
•280 
•188 
•109 
•088 
•004 

•001 
•000 
•016 
•036 
•048 
•047 
•060 
•086 
•029 
•009 
•000 

•010 
•018 
•111 
•207 
•269 
•808 
•280 
•219 
•129 
•047 
•004 

•000 
■000 
•010 
•018 
•026 
•026 
•027 
•020 
•014 
•000 
•001 

•010 
•018 
•121 
•225 
•295 
•884. 
•807 
•289 
•148 
•047 
•005 

•000 
•000 
•007 
•016 
•019 
•026 
•020 
•016 
•009 
•004 
•000 

•010 
•013 
•128 
•241 
•814 
•859 
•827 
•265 
•152 
•051 
•006 

•000 
•000 
•006 
•012 
•015 
•015 
•020 
•014 
•009 
•001 
•000 

•010 
•018 
•184 
•258 
•829 
•879 
•341 
•267 
•161 
•062 
•006 
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19631 


1963.  mm 


1063. 


1964. 


196S^ 


JSK* 1 


1967. 


mt- 


i 


Ir'— "■  i~« 


nrnvvm 
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mwywi.1 


1  ? 
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V:  19. 

60.904  Ibe. 

No.  30. 

68,104  Ibe. 

No.  31. 

66.284  Ibfl. 

No.  33. 

65.284  lbs. 

No.  SIS. 

66,284  lbs. 
Between  S3  and 
33  an  interval  of 
2boun50min. 

No.  24. 

65.284  lbs. 

Between  23  and 

34  an  inteiral  of 

nboun. 

Defleo- 
Uan. 

Total 
Deflec- 
tion. 

Deflec- 
tion. 

Total 

Deflec- 

Uoo. 

Deflec- 
tion. 

Total 
Deflec- 
tion. 

Deflec- 
tion. 

Total 
Deflec- 
tion. 

Deflec- 
tion. 

Total 
Deflec- 
tion. 

Deflec- 
tion. 

Total 
Deflec- 
tion. 

0 

1 

2 
8 

4 
6 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 

•000 
•000 
•008 
•014 
•022 
■026 
•022 
•016 
•010 
•008 
•000 

•010 
•013 
•142 
•267 
•861 
•406 
•868 
•283 
•171 
•066 
•005 

•000 
•000 
•028 
•048 
•064 
•076 
•077 
•059 
•029 
•018 
•000 

•010 
•018 
•165 
•816 
•416 
•481 
•440 
•842 
•200 
•068 
•005 

•000 
•000 
•015 
•018 
•022 
•084 
•028 
•028 
•019 
•008 
•000 

•010 
•018 
•180 
•828 
•487 
•515 
•468 
•870 
•219 
•071 
•005 

•001 
•001 
•Oil 
•038 
•049 
•064 
•039 
•024 
•012 
•008 
•000 

•Oil 
•014 
•191 
•866 
•486 
•669 
•607 
•894 
•281 
•074 
•005 

•000 
•000 
•004 
•007 
•007 
•012 
•018 
•007 
•005 
•001 
•000 

•012 
•014 
•195 
•378 
•493 
•581 
•520 
•401 
•236 
•076 
•0*36 

•001 
•003 
•005 
•006 
•010 
•010 
•007 
•008 
•005 
•006 
•000 

•015 
•017 
•200 
•879 
•508 
•591 
•627 
•409 
•241 
•081 
•005 

These  experiments  having  demonstrated 
that  the  bars  as  arranp^  were  of  sufficient 
strength,  the  construction  of  the  gates  was 
commenced. 

fig.  1962  shows  an  elevation  of  the  back 
side  of  the  gate. 

Figs.  1968  and  1968^  are  vertical  and  hori- 
xootfd  sections  of  the  mitre  post. 

Figs.  1964  and  1965  are  the  same  sections  of 
the  quoin  poet 

fig.  1966  is  a  plan  of  the  horizontal  rib.  and 
a  honxontal  section  of  the  gates. 

Fig.  1967  is  an  elevation  of  the  front  of  the 
gate. 

In  the  article  ''Dry  Dock,"  at  page  401.  a 
lull  description  and  specifications  of  these 
ffates  are  given,  to  which  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred. 

There  beins  nothing  peculiar  in  the  cap- 
stans and  siuioe-^tes  and  other  fixtures, 
they  have  been  omitted  in  the  drawings. 

GATES.  CANAL.    See  Locks  op  Canals. 

GATES.  FLOATING.  8peeifieati<m»  fwr 
amsiruciing  the  wr<mfffU-4ron  floating  aate,  or 
eaUaon,  for  the  United  States  JDry  Dock,  at  the 
Brooklyn  Navy  Yard^  represented  in  plan,  sec- 
tion, and  elevation  in  Figa  1968,  19«9, 1970.* 

Dimensions, — ^Ihe  vessel  is  to  be  50  feet  lonff  on  the  keel  and  69  feet  on  the  deck.  The  width  in  the 
centre  is  to  be  4  feet  on  the  bottom,  and  curved  to  16  feet  at  6  feet  above  the  bottom,  and  to  continue 
this  width  to  the  top. 

The  width  at  the  end  is  to  be  two  feet 

The  whole  height  is  to  be  81  feet 

The  sides  are  to  be  curved  on  a  radius  of  88  feet  7  inches  at  the  top,  and  diminished  so  as  to  pre- 
serve the  width  at  the  stems  (2  feet)  and  in  the  centre  (16  feet)  for  the  upper  section  of  24  feet 

The  ends  or  stems  are  to  be  built  to  conform  to  the  shape  of  the  masoniy  of  the  dock.  The  bottom 
or  keel  is  to  be  50  feet  long,  straight ;  the  stem  is  to  be  curved  on  a  radius  of  8  feet  10  inches  for  2§ 
(eet  in  height,  and  then  on  a  curve  of  56§  feet  radius  for  19}  feet  in  height  and  then  carried  up  on  a 
Wvel  to  the  top.  9  feet  in  height,  making  the  whole  hei^^t  (including  the  keel)  81  feet 

Bibs. — ^There  are  to  be  26  ribs  on  each  side  of  the  gate.  The  14  centre  ribs  are  to  be  24  inches 
Apart,  4  to  be  25.  4  to  be  26,  and  4  to  be  27  inches  apart;  each  set  of  ribs  are  to  be  formed  of  4  plates 
exclusive  of  the  bulwarks.  Hie  two  bottom  plates  firom  tiie  opposite  side  are  to  lap  past  each  other 
S  feet  over  the  keel,  the  lips  being  turned  opposite  ways  to  allow  them  to  be  riveted  together  where 
they  lap. 

The  two  bottom  plates  are  to  be  each  20  feet  long,  and  are  to  be  formed  of  angle  iron,  5  inches  on 
eadi  angle  and  }  im»ies  thick,  with  rivets  f  inches  diameter,  and  4  inches  apart,  or  rectangular  plates 
of  iron  6  by  1  inches,  secured  by  angle  iron. 

The  two  side  plates  are  to  be  each  20  feet  long,  and  to  lap  past  the  bottom  plates  9  feet,  and  to  be 
rireted  to  them ;  the  rivets  are  to  be  |  inch  diameter,  and  6  mches  apart  They  are  to  be  formed  of 
ai^e  iron.  4  inches  on  each  angle  and  |  inch  thick. 


V:2S. 

Ne.  36. 

No.  27 

Ij 

67.814  lbs. 

71.804  lbs. 

75.299  lbs. 

Total 

Total 

Total 

1^ 

Defleo- 

deflec- 

deflec- 

Deflec- 

tion. 

tion. 

tion. 

0 

■002 

•015 

•010 

•002 

•019 

•005 

•205 

•428 

•007 

•886 

•844 
ft.  in. 

•007 

•512 

•820 

1152 

•004 

•595 

r450 

•003 

•630 

•860 

1-272 

•001 

•410 

•953 

•008 

•249 

•514 

■003 

•084 

•169 

10 

•000 

•005 

•000 

The  levels  of  experii 

nent  No.  57  were  taken  after  the 

bar  broke. 

*  A  general  description  of  tiie  caiaaon  or  floating  gate  is  glTen  in  the  article  '^Diy  Dock,'*  p.  40S. 
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The  bulwarks  are  to  be  formed  of  plates  1  feet  long,  and  to  lap  on  and  be  riyeted  to  the  side  plates 
they  are  to  be  formed  of  angle  iron  2^  by  8  inches,  and  |  inch  thick. 

SkMUhinff, — ^The  bottom  plates  are  to  be  bent  to  form  ^e  sides  of  the  keel;  thej  are  to  be  6  feet 
kng,  2  feet  wide,  and  |  inch  thick.  The  yertical  joints  are  to  be  butted ;  the  plates  are  to  be  riveted 
to  Sie  angle  iron  running  lengthwise  of  the  keel,  with  f  inch  rivets  2^  inches  apart ;  they  are  also  to  be 
riveted  to  the  angle  iron  of  the  ribs  in  the  same  manner. 

The  horizontal  joints  are  to  be  butted  on  a  line,  and  the  plates  to  be  riveted  to  a  piece  of  iron  on  the 
inside,  between  the  ribs,  4  by  |  inches ;  the  rivets  to  be  as  before  described. 

The  rivets  on  the  bottom  and  sides  of  the  keel  and  stem,  and  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  are  to  bo 
countersunk. 

The  sheathinff  plates,  to  a  vertical  height  of  6  feet  10  inches,  will  be  made  of  the  same  sized  plates, 
and  secured  and  riveted  in  the  same  manner. 

The  next  two  courses  above  are  to  be  made  of  ^  inch  plates ;  the  next  four  courses  above  of  f  inch 
plates ;  the  next  three  courses  of  i  inch,  and  the  bulwarks  of  3-16th  inch  plates,  all  secured  and  riveted 
in  the  manner  above  described. 

The  rivets  through  the  ft  and  i  inch  plates  will  be  f  inches  diameter,  and  2^  inches  apart ;  through 
the  I  and  i  inch  plates  they  will  be  9-16th  inches  diameter,  and  2^  inches  apart;  through  the  8-ldth 
inch  plates  they  will  be  |  inches  diameter.  The  lapping  plates  on  the  inside  of  the  horizontal  joints 
will  be  made  of  the  same  thickness  as  the  sheathine  plates.  The  bulwarks  will  be  braced  with  light 
wrought-iron  knees,  and  sealed  up  on  the  inside  wim  light  sheet-iron. 

TJus  keel  cmd  stems, — ^The  keel  and  stems  are  to  be  formed  of  a  single  plate  of  iron  for  the  keel,  and 
each  stem  forged  and  welded  together.    The  plates  are  to  be  2  feet  wide,  and  f  inch  thick. 

The  sides  of  the  keel  are  to  be  made  by  bending  the  bottom  sheathing  plates,  and  of  the  stems,  by 
bending  the  side  sheathing. 

The  bottom  plates  and  the  sheathing  are  to  be  connected  by  angle  iron,  4  inches  on  each  flange,  and 
j  inch  thick,  to  which  both  plates  are  to  be  riveted.  The  rivets  are  to  be  }  inch  diameter,  2^  inches 
apart 

The  stiffening  plates  in  the  keel  will  be  8  feet  long  on  the  top,  15  inches  deep,  and  1  inch  thick ; 
plates  of  cast-iron,  transversely  and  longitudinally,  are  also  put  in. 

The  part  which  projects  into  the  keel  will  be  cut  to  the  interior  shape,  cutting  out  the  bottom  comers 
for  the  angle  iron,  and  the  shoulders  to  fit  against  the  bottom  sheathing  platea 

The  stiifeoing  plates  will  be  placed  between  the  plates  of  each  rib,  and  will  be  riveted  or  bolted 
through  both  plates,  where  they  lap  past  each  other. 

The  nine  courses  of  horizontal  stiffening  plates  in  the  stems  are  made  of  cast-iron,  conforming  to  the 
curve  of  the  sides  of  the  vessel  on  the  outside  edge,  and  fitted  to  the  shape  of  the  interior  of  the  stem. 
They  are  to  be  placed  at  each  horizontal  joint  of  the  sheathing,  and  take  the  place  of  the  butting  strips. 
Plates  of  angle  iron  3  inches  wide  on  each  flange,  and  ^  inch  thick,  will  be  riveted  to  the  sheathing 
plates,  and  bolted  to  the  stiffening  plates. 

Deck, — ^The  angle  iron  is  to  be  4  by  2  inches,  ^  an  inch  thick.  The  covering  is  to  be  formed  of  sheets 
about  6  feet  long,  2  feet  wide,  8- 16th  inch  thick,  made  of  scratched  iron.  Rivets  to  be  i  inch  diameter, 
and  2  inches  apart 

The  combiug  of  the  hatches  will  be  made  of  cast-iron,  bolted  to  the  angle  iroa 
Suitable  ring-bolts  will  be  put  in  the  deck,  and  on  each  (quarter  outside  of  the  veesei 
Tube  braces  wiQ  all  be  14  inches  diameter,  and  made  of  ^  inch  wrought,  or  1  inch  cast  iron ;  the  flanges 
of  the  tubes  are  to  be  2 1  inches  wide  on  each  end,  and  bolted  to  the  sheathing. 

The  cast-iron  chambers  will  be  cast  in  halves,  and  planed  and  fitted  together,  and  riveted  through  the 
chamber  and  flanges  of  the  tube,  and  secured  with  tap  bolts  on  the  top. 

The  valves  will  be  of  cast-iron,  planed  and  fitted ;  the  seats  will  also  be  planed  and  fitted  closely. 
There  will  be  four  branch  pipes  discharging  into  the  interior  of  the  vessel,  by  means  of  similar  yalves. 
The  yalves  will  be  raised  by  a  stem  of  1^  inch  round  iron,  guided  by  a  D*ame,  and  operated  by  a 
hand- wheel  and  screw  on  the  level  of  the  deck. 

There  will  be  a  steam-engine  with  a  cylinder  of  6  inches  diameter  and  18  inches  stroke,  and  a  suit- 
able locomotive  boiler  set  under  the  deck,  and  two  double  acting  force-pumps  15  inches  diameter,  (the 
pumps  are  also  to  be  arranged  to  be  worked  by  hand.)    The  whole  is  to  be  made  portable. 

A  flight  of  iron  steps  is  to  be  put  in  at  the  stem  at  each  end,  and  extend  from  the  deck  to  the  bottom 
of  the  vesseL 

The  keel  will  be  suspended  from  and  braced  to  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  to  meet  the  different  strains  to 
trhidi  it  will  be  subjected  when  floati^,  and  when  aground  in  peace.  This  bracing  is  made  by  a 
trtxsshig  of  hollow  cast-iron  pipes,  5  inches  diameter,  through  which  are  passed  suspension  rods  of 
WToa^ht-iron,  2^  inches  diameter. 

General  remarks, — All  of  the  joints  exposed  to  the  water  shall  be  chipped,  and  calked  so  as  to  be 
water-tight 

All  of  the  iron  and  other  materials  used  shall  be  of  the  best  quality,  and  shall  be  bent  and  forged  to 
the  required  shape,  to  conform  to  the  plans,  and  shall  be  neatly  and  accurately  fitted. 
The  riveting  shall  be  done  when  hot,  and  the  rivets  made  to  fill  the  hole  completely. 
The  -whole  surface,  both  outside  and  inside,  shall  be  painted  with  two  coats  of  red  lead  and  oil,  and  a 
third  ooat  of  sudi  other  color  as  may  be  directed. 

GATES,  GUARD.  One  of  the  most  complete  examples  to  be  found  is  at  Lowell,  Massachusetts,  at 
the  head  of  the  Northern  Oamd,  the  principal  feeding  canal  to  the  large  manufacturing  establishmeots  of 
chat  citj.  It  was  constructed  1^  James  B.  Francb,  Esq.,  Agent  of  the  Locks  and  Canals  Company.  Tho 
aTorage  width  of  the  canal  is  100  feet,  the  depth  of  the  water  15  feet;  the  sides  being  nearly  perpen- 
jicular.  The  guard  gates  are  placed  at  its  entrance  from  the  Merrimack  river,  for  the  purpose  of  regu- 
tUdog  the  quantity  of  water  to  be  admitted,  and  for  protecting  the  canal  and  a  considerable  part  of  the 
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city  horn  freshets,  which  sometimes  raise  the  level  of  the  water  in  the  river  10  to  18  feet  abore  iti 
ordinary  height  The  entrance  to  the  canal  being  nearly  in  the  direct  line  of  the  stream,  it  was  necenary 
that  the  gw^rd  gates  and  masonry  should  be  of  great  solidity,  to  withstand  the  vic^ent  action  of  tfao 
ice  in  the  spring  freshets ;  as  the  river  sometimes  breaks  up  suddenly  when  the  ice  is  from  eighteen 
inches  to  two  feet  thick,  and  not  sensibly  weakened  by  previous  warm  weather. 

Fi£8.  1971  and  1972.  The  water  is  admitted  to  the  canal  through  ten  openings,  each  eight  feet  wide 
and  fifteen  feet  deep  in  the  clear.  These  openings  are  separated  by  piers  of  hammered  granite  A  A, 
two  feet  thick,  fifteen  feet  high,  and  a  little  over  fifty  feet  long.  These  piers  rest  oo  a  granite  paving 
B  B  B,  laid  on  the  rock  C  C  of  hard  mica  slate.  The  openings  are  covered  with  granite  lintels  D  D  D, 
about  two  feet  thick,  resting  on  the  piers ;  wells  E  E  being  left  for  the  gates  F.  Above  the  lintels  the 
masonry  is  carried  up  under  the  gate-house  to  the  height  of  twelve  feet,  and  below  the  gate-boose,  sis 
fi>et  higher,  for  the  passage  of  the  road  G  leading  to  the  Pawtucket  bridge  across  the  river. 


1971. 


The  gates  F  are  made  of  white-oak  timber,  one  foot  thick,  laid  one  above  the  other,  and  connected 
together  with  four  bolts,  two  inches  in  diameter,  passing  through  the  feet  of  the  castings  H,  to  which 
the  screws  I  are  attached,  and  passing  down  through  ^e  middle  of  the  gate  to  a  cast-iroD  plate  K, 
forming  the  bottom  of  the  gate.  The  ends  of  the  gate  project  into  grooves  at  each  end,  and  are  fiioed 
with  pLites  of  cast-iron  7  inches  wide  and  H  inch  t^ck.  These  plates  slide  on  the  castings  L  built  iotc 
the  masonry ;  the  sliding  surfaces  being  planed  so  that  they  make  a  joint  nearly  water-tight  The 
gates  are  raised  and  lowered  by  means  of  two  screws  1 1,  about  17  feet  long  and  6  inches  diameter, 
with  threads  of  one  inch  pitch.  These  screws  pass  through  the  hubs  of  the  pair  of  geers  M  M,  wfaid 
are  cut  into  female  screws.  The  pair  of  geers  are  driven  by  one  pinion  N  placed  at  Uie  bottom  of  the 
upright  shaft  0,  on  the  top  of  wnich  is  a  bevel  geer  P,  driven  by  another  pinion  Q  placed  oo  a  bori- 
cental  shaft  driven  by  pulleys  R  and  leather  bands  or  belts  S  S,  three  inches  wide.  Then:  are  two  Mtr 
of  pulleys  and  belts  to  each  gate,  one  to  raise  the  gate,  the  other  to  lower  it  The  proportions  of  the 
geering  are  such  tliat  the  belt  travels  1800  times  faster  than  the  gate.    The  belts  are  all  drivec 
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by  the  shaft  T  carrying  the  pulleys  U.  This  shaft  is  driven  by  a  water  wheel  of  fifty  horse  power,  by 
which  means  the  whole  of  the  gates  can  be  lifted  at  one  time,  under  almost  any  circumstances,  in  fif- 
teen minutes. 

GAUGE  OR  GAGE.  A  measure  of  capacity  or  pressurp.  Of  steam  ga^s  to  denote  the  pressure  on 
boilers,  the  most  used  at  present  is  the  Bourdon  Steam  Gasr**)  generally  called  from  the  name  of  the 
party  introducing  it  in  this  country,  the  Ashcroft  Gage.*  The  principle  of  its  construction  is  as  fol- 
1978.  lows.     If  a  thin  metallic  tube  be  nearly  flat- 

tened, and  afterward  coiled,  the  effect  of  an 
inward  pressure  is  to  force  it  toward  its  ordi- 
nal shape — the  first  effect  produced  being  that 
of  tension  toward  elongation,  whether  the 
flattened  tube  be  coiled  or  twisted ;  and  a  con- 
trary effect  is  produced  by  unresisted  exterior 
pressure.  In  shaping  it,  a  certain  degree  of 
elasticity  having  been  given  to  the  metal,  as 
long  as  it  is  not  absolutely  forced  beyond  a 
given  point  of  its  acquired  shape,  it  will  act  as 
a  spring  to  the  greatest  perfection,  and  work 


1974. 


from  or  back  to  its  newly  acquired  shape,  as 
the  pressure  upon  it  may  be  applied.  Thus,  a 
simple  piece  of  well-made  metal  tube  is  first 
partially  flattened  in  all  ^ts  length,  and  coiled 
nearly  to  a  circle.  One  end  of  it  is  stopped 
up,  while  the  other  end  is  left  open,  to  receive 
the  pressure  of  steam  or  water.  To  the  end  * 
that  is  stopped  a  hand  is  fixed,  which  is  so 
placed  as  to  show  the  variations  in  the  position 
of  the  tube  upon  a  dial  marking  the  degrees 
of  pressure.  A  vacuum  gage  is  made  of  the 
same  simple  piece  of  mechanism,  reversing  the 
application  of  pressure,  and,  consequently,  the 
effect  upon  the  tube.  For  instance,  as  exhaustion  takes  place  in  the  tube,  so  does  it}*  power  of  resistinz 
the  pressure  of  the  surrounding  atmosphere  which  r.cts  upon  it  vary,  and  it  consequently  again  coils  un- 
der that  pressure  in  regular  ratio  with  the  va- 
riation of  it,  and  is  made  to  indicate  the  de- 
gree of  vacuum  in  the  condensers  of  an  engine. 
*  Fig.  1973  represents  the  dial  and  index  of 
one  of  these  gauges;  fig.  1974  the  gage  with 
the  dial  removed.  A  is  the  thin  curved  tube, 
into  the  end  of  which  the  steam  is  admitted 
whilst  the  opposite  closed  end  is  attached  to 
one  extremity  of  a  segment  which  geers*  into 
a  pinion  on  the  index  shaft.  These  gauges 
are  tested  by  a  raercuruil  gauge,  and  the  dial 
marked  by  this  gauge. 

The  common  mercurial  gouge  is  the  surest 
and  simplest  of  all  gauges,  but  is  often  incon- 
venient  on  account  of  the  space  required  for  it, 
and  is  also  ill  adapted  to  locomotive  purposes. 
It  consists  of  a  syphon  tube  partially  filled 
with  mercury,  one  end  of  which  is  subjected 
to  the  pressure  of  the  steam  whibt  the  other 
is  open  to  the  air.  The  pressure  tends  to  dis- 
place the  column  in  one  leg  and  raises  it  in 
the  other;  the  difference  between  the  two 
shows  the  amount  of  pressure.  Pressure  gauges 
are  equaUy  adapted  to  show  the  pressure  of  a 
column  of  water  as  of  that  of  steam. 
IhmU  Telegraphic  Steam  Oavge,  Fig.  1975  represents  so  much  of  a  steam-boiler  as  is  necessaiy  for 
otuT  description.  A  tube  descends  into  the  boifer  just  below  the  proper  water-line,  and  is  secured  to  the 
sides.  The  branch  G  is  fixed  to  the  upper  end,  into  which  two  tubes,  B  and  N  are  fixed.  The  tubes 
and  the  branch  C  are  filled  with  mercury  to  a  fixed  level  at  the  proper  temperature  of  the  boiler.  In 
the  tube  N  is  a  wire  set  in  such  a  manner  that  its  lower  end,  which  should  be  of  platina,  will  come  just 
mbove  the  quicksilver  in  the  tube  when  it  stands  at  the  height  which  will  be  caused  by  the  heat  which 
should  produce  the  pressure  of  steam  desuned  in  the  boilers,  and  at  starting,  the  apparatus  s^o  be  ad- 
iiiated  when  the  steam  is  at  the  working  pressure  in  the  boiler;  and  when  the  wire  is  so  adjusted  it  is 
fixed  by  the  set-screw  0.  From  the  upper  end  of  the  wire  in  the  tube  N,  proceeds  the  wire  to  the  bell 
apparatus  P  Q  for  the  engineer,  and  at  R  S  in  the  office ;  thence  the  wire  proceeds  to  the  battery  A  L 
Sy  this  arrangement,  when  the  heat  in  the  boiler  rises  above  that  which  is  proper  for  producing  the  de- 
sired pressure  of  steam  in  the  boiler,  the  quicksilver  expands,  and  coming  in  contact  with  the  platina 

*  Mr.  Charles  W.  Copcland,  M  Broadway,  is  the  general  af^ent  for  the  sale  of  the  sage. 
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wire,  completes  the  electric  circuit,  and  the  bells  will  continiie  to  ring.    If  desired,  the  tuba  N  mav 
nave  a  graduated  scale  to  indicate  the  temperature  at  right. 


1976. 


The  accompanying  engraving  represents  Hoyt's  Water  Gangs,  partly 
in  section.  It  is  a  simple  mechanical  invention  for  telUng  at  all 
times,  the  position  of  the  water  in  steam  boilers.  The  dotted  cir- 
cles show  the  connection  with  the  boiler ;  the  cock  at  the  bottom  ii 
a  blow-out  cock  for  the  prevention  of  sediment.  Its  advantages  an 
its  durability,  simplicity,  and  its  constant  and  accurate  indicadoD  of 
the  solid  water  within  the  boiler,  the  foam  not  being  dense  enoogfa 
to  move  or  afifect  the  float,  which  being  filled  with  compressed  air, 
is  in  no  danger  of  loading  or  collapsing  by  the  pressure  upon  its 
surface.  The  float  is  also  directly  connected  with  the  indicating 
hand,  by  means  of  a  lever  and  shaft  working  in  a  steam-tight  case 
elevated  above  the  water,  so  that  no  sediment  can  collect  aboot  the 
shaft,  to  prevent  its  always  working  with  perfect  ease  and  aocoracr. 
No  packing  is  needed,  as  the  shaft  in  passing  through  the  case  to 
connect  with  the  indicator,  forms  of  itself,  a  perfectly  steam-tight 
loint — not  creating  friction  enough  to  prevent  its  working  perfertly 
nree  at  all  times.  It  is  easily  applied  to  all  kinds  of  steam  boDers, 
locomotive,  stationary,  and  steamboat. 

One  of  ^e  earliest  and  perhaps  simplest  of  gaugea  to  show  the 
height  of  water  in  a  boiler,  is  the  glass  tube  gauge,  of  which  an 
improved  form,  as  made  and  sold  by  Charles  W.  Copeland,  Broad- 
way, New  York,  is  shown  in  fig.  1977.  It  consists  of  a  glass  tube 
fitted  between  two  chambers,  the  lower  one  of  which  is  in  connec- 
tion with  the  water,  and  the  upper  one  with  the  steam  space  of  the 
boiler,  the  level  of  the  water  is  indicated  therefore  directly  in  tba 
tube. 

The  peculiarity  of  the  gauge  illustrated  is  in  the  cocks,  the  man- 
ner of  filling  the  tube  and  of  blowing  off,  shown  fully  in  the  section 
fig.  1978.  • 

The  glass  tube  is  of  thick,  well  anneaW  glass,  packed  at  each 
end  with  a  thin  rubber  collfl[r,  as  shown  in  the  section  at  D ;  this 
being  made  to  press  around  the  tube  by  compression  in  the  staffing 
box.  The  plug  B,  has  two  openings  through  its  sides  into  the  cen- 
tral hollow,  and  these  may  be  so  turned  by  the  handle  B'  that  the 
tube  may  fill  with  steam  or  water,  or  both,  or  be  blown  throogh 
either  above  or  below  from  the  boiler. 

Four  stiff  brass  rods  form  a  guard  around  the  gauge,  securing  it 
from  all  ordinary  danger  of  breakage  and  aiding  to  its  appea^ 
ance. 

In  England,  and  every  where  in  Europe,  glass  gauges  are  uni- 
versally used  on  locomotives  as  well  as  on  stationary  and  marine 
boilers.    They  very  rarely  break,  and  seldom  do  any  damage  in 
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breaking.    They  are  very  simple,  and  show  the  water  level  with  unerring  accuracy. 

especially,  the  motion  of  the  eugine  shov/s  the  water 
ahnoi^t  constantly  pulsating,  and  the  water  is  certainly 
a  better  iudicatiou  of  its  own  level  than  any  Qijjninuni- 


For  locomotivea 


cnt^d  signals  working  by  concealed  apparatus  can  be. 
They  can  be  entirely  shut  off  if  desired,  while  the  time 
to  renew  a  tube  does  not  exceed  five  minutes. 

Fig,    1979   represents   E.    i>.   Rupri^'s  patent    Wuier 

Gauge  attached  to  a  boiler.     It  differs  essentiiilly  from 

rU  other  gla^  gauges  in  that  the  water  in  the  glass  tube 

lias  no  direct  communication  with  that  in  the  boiler,  and 

that  a  second  gauge  is  attached  at  any  conveiv 

ient  distance  from  the  first,  so  that  safety  may 

be  insured    by   Jiaving   two  observers.      The 

_/      gauge  consists  of  a  pii>e  connecting  the  steam 

and  water  spaces  of  a  iKtiler,  but  not  open  at  all 

3      exteriorly;  this  pipe  is  enclosed  by  a  glass  tube 

-      of  suflBcicnt  length,  and  in  position  to  show 

^      the  fluctuations  of  the  water,      Thi*  tube  is 


C^ 


connected  with  another  glass  tube  or 
chamber  at  any  desirable  level  above 
that  of  the  first.  The  cap  of  the  se- 
cond gauge  is  taken  o%  and  woter  or 
other  liquids  is  poured  in  till  the  lower 
gauge  is  full,  the  air  being  let  out  by 
mcau^  of  a  blow-cock.  The  boiler  be- 
ing Hred,  as  the  steam  is  formed  in  the 
boiler,  it  forms  also  in  the  first  gauge, 
depresses  the  water  to  the  level  of  tlmt 
in  the  boiler,  and  raises  it  in  the  second 
gauge.  Owing  to  the  difference  of 
tem{>erature  between  the  water  and  the 
steam,  the  space  occupied  by  each  in 
the  glass  tube  corresponds  with  that  in 
the  boiler.  As  the  water  line  falls  in 
the  boiler,  it  flills  in  the  first  glass  tube 
but  ri«es  in  the  second,  on  this  account, 
as  will  ho  observed  the  graduation  if 
reversed. 
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AsbcToft*8  Magnetic  Wcier  G^mge,  for  stadonai^ 
and  steamboat  boilers,  consists  of  a  movable  mainiel 
in  tbe  inside  of  the  boiler,  which  contxt>ls  a  needk 
on  a  dial  outude  of  the  boiler,  the  ooonectioa  be- 
tween the  two  being  entirely  magnetia 

Fig.  1980  is  a  front  view  of  tbe  dial,  showing  the 
needle  and  graduation.  Fig.  1981  is  a  sectiona.  Tiew 
of  the  gauge. 

A  is  a  copper  ball  or  float  attached  to  a  bran  rod 
B,  which  passes  through  a  pipe  into  the  chamber 
of  the  gauge,  on  the  end  of  which  is  affixed  a  steel 
magnet,  having  its  positive  and  negative  poles.  Tbe 
rod  plays  in  the  pipe  with  perfect  freedom,  having  no 
ttttjfing-iox,  valve  connection^  or  padding  of  ang  kind 
about  it  f  hence  there  is  no  friction.  The  needle  on  the 
dial  moves  on  a  polished  silver  pin,  and  is  oontroUed 
by  the  magnet  It  will  constantly  indicate  the  lerel 
of  solid  water.  Foaming  or  priming  has  no  efiect 
upon  the  gauge. 

The  scale  on  the  dial  will  indicate  a  rise  or  &Ilaf 
twelve  inches  of  water,  each  degree  measuring  two 
inches.  • 


1981. 


0  J» 


Umge-Cocki,  Two  or  three  small  cocks  fixed  in  front  of  the  boiler  of  a  steam  engine,  for  the  pu^ 
pose  of  ascertaining  the  height  of  the  water. 

Gauge  Railway,  The  distance  between  the  rails ;  the  most  common  gauge  is  4  feet  %\  inches ;  the 
widest  gauge  in  this  country  is  the  Erie  Railroad,  (6  feet,)  and  in  England  the  Great  Western,  7  feet 

Self-Regiitering  Tide  Gauge.  Figs.  1982, 1988,  and  1984,  represent  tbe  side,  rear,  and  top  ^iewof  a  tide 
gnugo,  devised  by  Mr.  Saxton,  of  the  Coast  Survey  Office.  This  gauge  has  been  fuUy  tested  and  approved 
by  the  experience  of  about  eighteen  months,  in  different  localities  with  several  gauges.  In  general  terms, 
this  tide  gauge  is  arranged  so  as  to  record  by  a  clock  movement,  the  ordinate  of  time,  by  points  pricked 
nlong  the  length  of  a  running  sheet  of  paper,  carried  forward  by  the  clock-work,  and  intended  for  one 
month's  record.  The  ordinate  of  tide  height  is  recorded  by  connecting  the  recording  pencil  with  a 
freely  moving  float,  and  so  geering  down  the  float  motion  as  to  limit  the  pencil  movements  to  within  one 
foot  or  the  width  of  the  sheet  A  record  curve  results  from  these  two  movements  which  presents  a  per- 
fect picture  of  the  daily  tide  waves,  in  a  series  of  maximum  and  minimum  heights.  By  i^pplying  a 
reading  scale,  the  actual  tide  height  at  any  moment  can  be  read  off  with  nice  accuracy.  As  we  wish  to 
give  thorough  and  exact  information,  such  as  might  serve  for  the  construction  and  use  of  this  instm- 
ment  we  introduce  the  following  description  and  drawings,  with  practical  directions  derived  with  slight 
niodiflcations  from  official  sources 

A  float  F,  rising  and  falling  with  the  tide,  is  connected  by  means  of  a  chain  or  wire  with  a  pendl 
point /I,  sliding  on  a  straight  guide  g.  If  a  slip  of  paper  be  moved  beneath  the  pencil  point  at  a  uni- 
form rate,  the  line  will  be  divergent  according  to  the  rate  of  the  tide,  and  if  the  paper  be  marked  at 
regular  intervals  by  the  mechanism  which  impels  it,  the  continuous  curved  line  traced  by  the  pencil 
will  represent  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide,  so  that  the  time  and  height  may  be  accurately  fonnd  at  any 
instant  The  particulars  of  the  application  of  this  principle  are  as  follows : — ^Tha  float  and  wire  are  pn>- 
t4'cted  from  the  action  of  the  waves  and  currents  by  a  tube  which  admits  the  water  freely  without  allow* 
ing  oscillation.  The  float  is  attached  to  a  fine  wire  or  chain,  which  connects  it  with  the  wheel  «o^  vpoa 
the  circumference  of  which  it  winds,  and  another  small  chain  continues  from  the  small  pulley  w\  on  tbt 
same  shaft,  and  passing  over  the  friction  roller  r,  is  hooked  to  the  pencil  frame.  This  smdl  pulley  re- 
duces the  play  of  the  pencil  to  prevent  an  inconvenient  width  of  paper,  and  is  regulated  by  the  amount 
»f  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide. 
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To  the  other  end  of  the  pencil  frame  is  attached  a  ooonterpoise  to'\  passing  oyer  a  roller  in  the  same 
manner.  This  weight  causes  the  pencil  to  retnra  as  the  float  rises.  The  recording  paper,  heing  then 
wotmd  compactly-  and  accnratelj  npon  the  cylinder  R,  passes  heneath  the  pencil  point  and  over  £e  im- 
pelling cylinder  R",  geared  to  the  hoar  wheel  of  a  time-keeper.  This  cylinder  nas  at  its  extremitiea, 
and  with  one  foot  integral,  two  circles  of  twenty-fbor  equidistant  conical  points  to  each,  arranged  on  its 
eirenmference,  and  as  it  revolves  once  in  twelve  hours,  the  points  successively  pierce  and  leave  the  pa- 
per at  intervals  of  half  an  hour,  at  the  same  time  that  the  paper  passes  over,  and  is  re-wrapped  upon 
*he  cylinder  R\  To  insure  the  entrance  of  the  points,  a  small  roller  R',  rests  upon  the  mipellmg 
nrlinder,  and  prevents  the  paper  from  heing  lifted.  The  roller  is  grooved  near  the  extremities,  so  that 
the  conical  pomts  may  not  come  in  contact  with  the  wood.  The  cylinder  R^  is  urged  forward  hy  the 
weight  £',  and  the  cylinder  R  is  held  hack  hy  the  smaller  weight  E,  so  that  the  paper  may  constantly 
be  kept  well  stretched.  The  excess  of  the  weight  E'  over  E  is  sufficient  to  overcome  the  friction  of  tile 
system  oflrollers,  so  that  the  dock  has  merely  to  regulate  time.  Upon  the  axle  of  the  impelling  cylin- 
der is  a  clamp  screw  S,  hy  which  it  may  be  detached  from  the  dock.    To  put  the  machinery  in  motion^ 


the  pendl  and  one  of  the  conical  points  being  brought  accurately  in  the  same  vertical  line  at  any  ezad 
hour,  the  cylinder  is  then  fastened  to  the  clock  by  means  of  the  clamp  screw,  when,  as  it  moves  with 
the  dock,  it  completes  a  revdution  in  twelve  hours ;  the  conical  points  will  consequently  mark  exact 
hours  and  half  hours,  whilst  the  line  traced  by  the  pencil  will  show  the  corresponding  heights  of  the 
tides  according  to  the  scale  to  which  the  machine  is  adjusted. 

The  following  points  Require  attention  in  adjusting  this  gauge : — L  The  counterpoise  should  be  rather 
more  than  sufficient  to  balance  the  cham  or  wire,  taken  as  they  will  be,  at  lowest  tide.  The  strain  upon 
the  pencil  is  very  slight,  but  when  the  rise  and  fall  is  great,  the  chain  or  wire  should  be  as  fiu3  as  pos- 
sible, that  the  counterpoise  may  not  be  inconveniently  heavy.  II.  The  chain  or  wire  to  whldi  the  float 
is  attached,  should  be  so  adjusted  upon  the  large  wheel  that  the  curve  of  rise  and  fall  wiH  be  traced  on 
the  paper  midway  between  the  lines  of  dots.  One  or  two  days^  trial  will  locate  this  curve  of  rise  and  fall 
suffidently  well  for  the  chain  or  wire  to  be  permanently  pinned.  IIL  A  conical  point  should  be  brought 
accurately  In  a  line  with  the  pencil,  and  the  dock  started  at  an  exact  hour  or  half  hour.  IV.  That  the 
gauge  may  be  disturbed  as  little  as  possible,  at  least  one  frill  month's  mxpply  of  paper  should  be  wound 
upon  the  receiving  cylinder  at  the  beginning  of  the  month. 

To  guard  against  accidental  disturbances  and  jars,  the  structure  upon  which  the  gauge  is  erected 
should  be  as  Ann  as  possible.  The  superstructure  for  protection  against  the  weather  and  other  disturb* 
ing  causes,  need  only  be  large  enough  to  allow  free  access  for  attendanoe  on  the  gauge.  The  box  for 
containing  the  float  should  hd  water-tight,  bdow  water,  except  an  adjustable  orifice,  wmch  may  be  made 
by  a  series  of  holes  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  covered  in  part  by  a  ^de,  and  it  should  ex- 
tend up  to  the  floor  on  which  the  gauge  rests,  that  the  free  action  of  the  float  and  its  connecting  wire  or 
ehain  may  not  be  endangered  by  obrtructions  falling  into  the  box.  Having  so  adjusted  the  wire  or 
cliain  as  to  give  the  midway  pontion  on  the  paper  to  the  record  curve,  particular  care  should  be  taken 
o  prevent  its  being  altered,  since  any  change  in  its  length  or  points  of  attachment  to  the  wheel  wil 
vary  the  relation  c?  the  record  curve  to  the  permanent  Zero.    All  gauge  records  should  be  carofullj  r*- 
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ferred  to  some  permanent  Zero,  or  bench  mark  well  cut  into  the  stone,  or  reference  maik,  and  this  Zm 
or  bench  mark  should  be  faWy  and  precisely  described  in  the  file  of  tide  records,  as  also  all  chaoses  b 
the  mark  and  in  the  Zero  of  the  gauge  itself,  as  referred  to  the  mark.  A  common  staff  gaoge  should 
always  be  erected  in  connection  with  a  self-registering  gauge,  and  as  near  by  as  convenient ;  it  being 
then  simply  necessary  to  obtain  by  careful  levelling,  the  reading  of  the  bench  mark  on  the  staff,  what 
it  reads  Zero  at  its  own  reading  level,  and  then  to  compare  the  simultaneous  indications  of  tiie  two 
gauges,  for  the  starting  point  of  the  record  curve  readings.  These  gauges  should  have  such  positions 
as  to  receive  the  full  effect  of  the  tide,  and  when  £rom  freezing  or  other  causes  the  registering  gtnge 
ceases  to  work,  the  staff  gauge  must  be  used  for  hourly  and  high  and  low  water  observations  in  the  osul 
manner.  The  record  sheet  should  always  bear  upon  it  the  names  of  the  station  and  observer,  the  nomba 
and  scale  of  the  gauge,  the  dates  of  beginning  and  end  of  the  record,  the  12  M.  dot  of  each  fifth  daj 
clearly  dated,  and  Mi  notes  of  the  time  and  causes  of  all  breaks  in  the  record,  and  oi  all  new  starts 
with  the  interpolated  staff  gauge  readings  during  the  record  gaps.  % 


Atter  taking  these  precautions  and  getting  the  instrument  well  started,  each  Coast  Survey  Observef 
is  lequired  to  visit  his  station  every  day  until  he  is  sure  all  is  going  right,  when  it  is  deemed  sufficient 
for  him  ordinarily  to  visit  it  every  other  day,  observing  the  following  directions.  **  1.  The  steel  rod  to 
which  the  recording  pencU  is  attached,  shoi^d  always  be  kept  perfectly  clean  and  free  from  rust;  fot 
Uiis  purpose  it  may  be  rubbed  with  oiled  clotlis  every  week,  care  being  taken  that  no  oil  be  left  on  th^ 
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rod,  or  aHowed  in  any  way  to  toncli  the  arms  wMch  sapport  the  penoQ  resting  upon  it.  2.  If  in  con* 
lequenoe  of  a  continaation  of  storms,  the  tide  should  fsjl  so  low  as  to  render  the  counterpoise  insuffi- 
cient to  keep  the  chain  well  stretched,  a  small  additional  weight  may  he  added.  When  the  rise  and  fall 
is  great,  or  Tery  mnoh  Influenced  hy  the  winds,  this  may  sometimes  he  necessary ;  hut  as  there  is  little 
strain  upon  the  pencil,  the  person  locating  the  gauge  should,  in  the  first  place,  make  the  counterpoise 
sufficient  to  emhraoe  all  but  very  extraor&iary  tides.    Proper  attention  to  the  two  forejy^dng  paragraphs 


^nll  hisure  an  imohstmcted  motion  of  the  pencil.  8.  The  clock  should  he  made  to  keep  mean  solar  time, 
being  corrected  to  this  efilbct,  wheneyer  it  is  necessary,  by  a  sun-dial  or  a  meridian  mark  with  the  equa* 
tion  of  time  applied,  or  by  such  other  means  as  may  be  found  available.  4.  Should  the  dock  become 
disordered,  It  is  not  desirable  for  the  obsenrer  to  disturb  its  mechanism.  Timely  notice  may  always  be 
ffiven  to  the  assistant  in  charge  of  the  office  when  any  repairs  are  needed.  5.  The  clock  should  never 
be  stopped  unless  firom  absolute  necessity,  or  from  some  unavoidable  accident  Whenever  it  is  so 
stopped,  the  time  and  corresponding  hour  dot  upon  the  paper  should  be  distinctlv  marked.  When  it  is 
again  set  in  motion,  the  first  hour  dot,  together  with  the  corresponding  time,  would  be  noted  in  like 
banner.  6.  The  hour  dot  corresponding  to  12  o'clock  M.,  upon  the  fiilth  day  of  ^ery  montii  should  be 
marked.  7.  The  sides  of  the  sheet  corre^nding  to  the  high  and  low  water  should  be  marked  respec- 
tively a  W.  &  L.  W. 

The  record  sheets  are  read  in  the  office  by  the  aid  of  a  special  table,  the  sheet  being  run  between  two 
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overlapping  goides  and  nnder  a  reading  scale  fixed  transvenelj.  A  trnaU  transparent  scale  of  radittiiM 
lines  is  nsed  for  subdividing  the  half  hours,  thus  giving  the  means  of  veiy  close  readings  about  the  h^ 
and  low  waters. 

GAUGE.    See  Kakometeb. 

GAUGING.    A  tenn  in  mensuration,  determination  of  sice  or  ci^MMStty. 

Cask  Oattffinff,  The  nearest  method  to  the  truth  that  has  hitherto  been  practised  is,  by  taldng  the  di- 
ameter at  an  equal  distance  from  the  head  and  bung.  Lay  a  straiflht-^dge  touching  the  bulge  of  the 
cask  in  the  middle,  as  H  B  at  F  fig.  1985,  the  internal  length  and  bung  diameter  being  known;  set 
off  on  H  B  finom  the  oentre  F  of  the  cask  towards  either  end,  one  quarter  the  mtemal  length  as  at  D ; 
then  the  distance  from  D  to  the  stave,  added  to  the  thickness  of  the  stave  and  doubled,  will  give  the  ex* 
cess  of  the  middle  diameter  above  the  bung,  and  this  taken  firam  the  bung  diameter  will  give  the  middle 
diameter. 

Let  the  bung  be  82  inches,  the  distance  fVom  D  =  1  inch,  and  the  thickness  of  the  stave  =.75  of  an 
inch ;  what  is  the  middle  diameter  ?  1  +  '75  =  1*75,  and  1-76  x  2  =  8«5 ; .  • .  82  —  8-5  =  28-5,  the  mid- 
die  cUametor  0  P. 

When  this  diameter  is  obtained,  and  hainng  the  head  diameter,  the  bung,  and  internal  length  of  the 
cask,  observe  the  foUowinji;  rule :  To  four  times  the  square  of  the  middle  diaineter,  (or  to  twice  the  mid- 
dle diameter  squared,  irhiih  is  the  same,)  add  the  squares  of  the  head  and  hwaa  diameters;  the  sum 
multiplied  by  one-sixth  th.)  length,  and  the  product  divided  by  858*085,  will  give  tiie  content  in  galloDa. 

Taking  the  middle  diameter  as  found  above  at  28*5 


1985. 


inches,  £e  head  =  24,  the  bung  =  32,  and  the  internal 
^   length  =  42  inches  re^>ectively ;  what  is  the  oontent? 

28*5  X  2  =  57  and  57*  =8249  =  square  of  twice 

the  middle  diameter, 

or  (28-5)*  X  4  =^8249  =  the  same. 

Then(headdiameter)*=(24)'=  576 

Also  (bung  diameter)*  =  (82)«=1024 

""4849" 
|ofthe  length=Jtof42=      7 

d58*085)88948(961468  galkm 
Or  the  rule  may  be  expressed  thus: 

To  four  times  the  area  of  the  middle  diameter,  add  tiie 
I  multiplied  by  one-sixth  the  leogUi,  will  be  Uie  < 


areas  of  the  bung  and  head  diameters ;  the 

Another  method  of  finding  the  diameter  in  the  middle  between  the  head  an  J  bung  diameters,  is  hy 
putting  the  gauffing-rod  G  E  into  the  bunff  at  C  (when  the  axis  A  B  is  horizontal  ;)Tet  a  ring  be  fixed 
at  O,  in  the  middle  of  C  £,  through  which  the  plumb  line  COP  moves  freely;  in  this  manner  0 P  is 
determined.  To  find  the  middle  diameter:  to  twice  O P  add  the  head  diameter,  and  haJf  the  diflbreoee 
between  bung  and  head  diameters,  and  subtract  from  the  sum  the  bung  diamieter,  thus:  To  find  the 
content  of  a  cask,  whose  bung  and  head  diameters  and  length  are  86,  28,  and  44  inches  re^ecdvely; 
also  the  length  taken  with  a  plumb  — ■  18*12  inches. 

1812  X  2—86*24 
(head  diameter) »  28*00 
86-28 

—  4-00 

2 


—  68*24 
(bung  diam.)  —  36*00 

82*24— the  middle  diameter. 
Then  we  have  the  content  =  129*5697  gallons^ 

Notwithstanding  the  apparent  simplicity  of  thb  mode  of  finding  the  contents  of  cask%  in  praetiee  it 
becomes  in  some  degree  troublesome,  and  its  accuracy  depends  much  on  the  manner  in  which  die  £s- 
tance  0  P  is  taken. 

But  if  0  P  be  obtained  correctly,  (at  the  same  time  observing  that  the  cask  lies  level,  that  is,  when 
the  axis  A  B  is  horizontal,)  it  approaches  veiy  near  the  truth. 

If  the  cask  be  spheroidal,  the  content  may  be  obtained  by  taking  the  length  of  a  diagonal  with  a  rale 
commonly  called  Branan's,  without  having  the  head,  bung,  or  length :  apply  the  rule  or  rod  from  the 
oentre  of  the  bong  to  where  the  end  meets  the  stave  at  the  opposite  8ide---as  firom  C  £  fig.  1986 ;  tiMO 
the  number  on  the  rule  in  the  oentre  of  the  bung  will  be  the  oontent  in  gallons. 

The  ndo  or  diagonal  rod  here  spoken  o^  is  constructed  for  the  middle  firuatmm  of  a  spheroid,  tiier^ 
fore  it  will  not  give  the  true  oontent  unless  the  cask  be  of  that  particular  foim ;  and  here  it  falls  under 
the  objection  that  we  have  too  many  of  the  old  methods,  for  wo  have  no  criterion  whereby  to  jad^ 
whether  a  cask  is  spheroidal  or  not 

Other  diagonal  rods  can  be  coustmcted  for  casks  of  other  varie^es^  as  solids  are  to  each  oAher  as  the 
sube  of  their  Uke  dimensions ;  but  these  rods  would  be  sul^ct  to  the  same  objectioii  as  the  odier  in  use. 

If  the  diagonal  rod^be  applied  to  the  head  diameter  ot  a  cask,  twice  the  diagonal  number  whie^ 
measures  that  diametc?will  be  the  content  in  gallons. 

There  are  nuiny  other  rules  given  in  works  on  gauging,  but  these  problems  are  now  meet  ffequent 
solved  with  the  aid  of  slide  rule,  which  see. 
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GAUGE.  A  mixture  of  fine  stuff  aud  plaster,  or  patty 
■and  plaster,  or  coarse  stuff  and  plaster ;  used  in  finishing 
the  ceilings  and  for  mouldings,  and  sometimes  for  setting 
walls. 

GEER-CUTTING  MACHINE,  BEVEL.  For  the  cutr 
ting  of  bevel  geer  an  admirable  machine  luis  been  recently 
faiyented  and  patented  by  George  H.  Corliss,  of  Provi- 
dence, R.  L,  in  whose  shop  (OorlisB,  Nightingale  &  Co.)  it 
is  in  BQCcessful  operation.  From  the  Bpectfications  of  the 
patentee  we  extract  the  following  full  and  clear  descrip- 
tion of  the  machine,  its  distinguishing  characteristic,  con- 
struction, and  operation. 

Fig.  1973,  plan  of  the  machine. 

Fig.  19*74,  a  side  elevation. 

Fi^  1975  and  1976,  enlarged  cross  sections,  taken  at 
the  Ime  A  a  of  Fig.  1978 ;  the  former  with  certain  party 
removed. 

Fig.  1977,  another  cross  section  at  the  line  B  6  of  Fig. 
1974. 

Fig.  1978,  a  vertical  cross  section  at  the  line  C  cr  of  Fig, 
1976. 

Figs.  1979  and  1980,  enlarged  end  and  side  views  of  the 
cutter  and  carriage. 

Fig.  1981,  an  enlarged  separate  view  of  the  hinge  which 
forms  the  axis  of  the  guide-oar  on  which  the  cutter  carriage 
slides. 

Fig.  1982,  an  enlarged  separate  view  of  the  end  of  the 
guide-bar,  with  a  stem  connected  therewith. 

The  same  letters  indicate  like  parts  in  all  the  figures. 

In  the  machines  heretofore  employed  for  cutting  cogs 
of  toothed  wheels,  a  rotating  burr  cutter  has  been  used ; 
and  although  this  is,  to  a  certain  extent^  effective  for  cut- 
ting spin  geer,  yet  in  cutting  the  cogs  of  bevel  geer  it  is, 
from  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  defective.  The  cogs, 
when  cut  witL  a  rotating  cutter,  must  be  defective  for  the 
following  reasons:  if  the  sides  of  the  cutter-wheel  be 
parallel,  the  space  cut  out  between  the  cogs  will  also  be 
parallel,  whilst  in  bevel-wheels  they  should  be  in  the  lines 
of  the  radii,  that  is,  farther  apart  at  the  outer  than  at  the 
inner  periphery ;  and  if  to  avoid  this  the  sides  of  the  cut- 
ter-wheel are  bevelled,  to  make  the  spaces  wider  by  cut- 
ting deeper  towards  the  outer  periphery,  then  the  Rpaces 
wiU  lie  wedge-formed  in  tbfeir  section,  which  is  at  variance 
with  the  proper  formation  of  cogs,  for  the  spaces  below 
the  pitch-fine  should  be  vertical,  or  curved  inwards,  and 
from  the  pitch-line  upwards  curved  outwards ;  and  these 
curves  should  be  sections  of  cones,  which  cannot  be  formed 
by  a  rotating  cutter,  whicli,  from 
the  very  nature  of  its  operation, 
will  make  the  same  curve  from 
end  to  end  of  the  coe. 

The  object  of  this  mvention  is  to 
avoid  this  objection ;  and  for  this 
I)urpo6e  the  fiirst  part  of  the  mven- 
tkn  coosbts  in  the  use  of  a  recip- 
rocating cutter,  governed  by  a 
guide-W  on  wUch  ihe  cutter 
carriage  slides,  and  which  has  its 
axes  of  vibration  to  adapt  the  cut- 
ter to  the  required  depth  of  cogs 
at  the  apex  of  a  cone  oorrespond- 
ing  with  the  bevel  of  the  wheel 
to  be  cut,  whether  such  axes  be 
fixed  or  adjustable  to  wheels  of 
diflferent  sizes,  that  all  the  cuts 
mav  be  in  the  directioo  of  the 

The  second  part  of  the  mvention 
eoDsists  m  comoining  the  ffuide-bar, 
OD  which  the  cutter  carnage  runs, 
with  a  secondary  frame  hmged  to 
the  main  frame  outside  of  the  circle 
jf  the  largest  wheel  intended  to 
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be  cut  in  the  machine,  that  the  axis  of  vibration  of  the  guide-bar  may  be  elevated  or  depressed  to 
adapt  the  machine  to  different  beyels ;  and  that  the  main  driving  shafts  which  communicates  motioo  te 
the  operative  parts  of  the  machinery  placed  at  the  hinged  end  of  the  said  frame,  may  be  in  the  line  ci 
the  axis  of  vibration  of  the  said  frame,  that  the  vibration  thereof  may  not  change  the  relative  pootioo 
of  the  driving  shaft  and  the  parts  receiving  motion  therefrom. 

The  third  part  of  the  invention  consists  in  combining  with  the  s^iide-bar  a  guide-{)Iate,  against  wbid 
it  bears  by  means  of  a  weighty  spring,  or  the  equivaknt  thereof  so  that  as  the  guide-bar  descends  to 
give  the  proper  depth  to  the  cogs,  the  said  guide-bar  shall  follow  the  curve  of  the  guide,  and  thus  de- 
termine the  form  of  the  &ce  of  the  cogs. 

And  the  last  part  of  the  invention  consists  in  making  that  part  of  the  rear  end  of  the  guide-bar  which 
rests  against  the  guide,  movable,  so  as  to  have  an  endwise  motion,  in  or  on  the  said  bar,  in  the  directioD 
of  its  length ;  the  said  movable  part  or  stem  being  bevelled  back  of  where  it  rests  against  the  guides 
and  so  connected,  either  with  the  guide-bar  or  some  other  part  of  the  machinery,  that  at  the  time  of  the 
cutting  motion  it  will  move  forward,  that  its  bevelled  surface  may  be  brought  m  contact  with  the  rmde 
and  give  a  lateral  motion  to  the  guide-bar,  to  relieve  the  cutter  from  the  sur&ce  of  the  cqp^  that  is  being 
cut,  to  admit  of  its  moving  back  clear  of  the  cog ;  and  then,  at  the  end  of  the  return  motion,  a  reTersed 
motion  to  bring  the  cutter  in  the  proper  line  for  cutting. 


In  the  accompanying  figures,  a  represents  the  main  frame  of  the  machine,  to  the  inside  of  wiach.  u 
adapted  a  frame  6  that  carries  the  spmdle  c  of  an  index-plate,  made  in  the  usual  manner.  This  frame 
b  is  secured  to  the  main  frame  by  the  bolts  dd  that  pass  through  elongated  holes  ce  in  the  side  pieces 
of  the  main  frame ;  and  as  there  are  several  of  these  holes  along  ue  fkume,  the  index-plate  can  be 
moved  to  any  place  reauired  on  the  main  frame,  to  adapt  ihe  machine  to  wheels  of  various  sizes.  71m 
upper  end  of  tne  spindle  c  is  adapted,  like  other  cutting  engines,  to  receive  the  wheel  /  to  he  cot  A 
secondary  inclined  frame  h  is  provided  near  one  end  with  a  shaft  t,  the  journals  of  which  run  in  boxes 
fi  at  the  end  of  the  main  frame,  so  that  the  secondiur  frame  can  be  inclined  to  any  desired  extent  with 
the  axis  of  the  index-wheel  to  determine  the  bevel  of  the  cogs  to  be  cut  And  the  extreme  rear  end  otf 
the  seoondaiy  frame  is  provided  with  a  bolt  and  temper^crew  that  pass  through  a  segment  mortiee 
in  the  main  frame,  by  means  of  which  the  seoondaiy  frame  may  be  secured  and  held  in  place  at  any 
inclination  required.  The  shaft  t  of  the  secondary  mme  extends  out  sufficiently  on  ooe  side  to  receire 
one  loose  pulley  k,  and  two  frist  pulleys  /m,  one  on  each  side  of  the  loose  pulley.  The  loose  pulley  k 
turns  freety  between  and  on  the  barrel  of  the  other  two  in  a  manner  well  Imown  to  machinists.  And 
the  inner  and  of  the  fast  pulleys  ^  m  is  provided  with  a  pinion  n,  which  engages  and  carries  a  eo^whe^ 
o  that  turns  on  a  stud-pin  p,  and  the  arbor  of  the  wheel  carries  a  pinion  (see  dotted  line  in  Fig.  1974) 
that  engages  and  carries  a  sector-rack  q  on  the  end  of  a  rock-ehaft  r,  provided  with  a  pendulous  arm  i, 
to  the  lower  end  of  which  is  joined  a  connecting  rod  t  that  takes  hold  of  the  rear  end  of  a  canriase  i^ 
(Ma  teen  in  Fig.  1980,)  to  which  is  secured  the  cutter  v,  in  any  appropriate  manner.    The  cairiage  slida 
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OD  a  g^de-bar  w  properly  formed  for  this  purpose,  as  shown  in  the  figures,  and  in  turn  this  guide-bar 
slides  inways  x,  connected  by  a  socket  y  with  a  stud  z  that  projects  from  an  arbor  a'  which  turns  on 
piTot  screws  b'  h\  that  pass  Ihrough  the  two  cars  cV  of  a  plate  a',  secured  by  bolts  or  screws  to  the  side 
pieces  of  the  secondaij  frame,  so  that  by  shifting  these  screws  Uie  plate  can  be  moved  along  the  sec- 
ondary frame,  as  the  mdez-plate  and  its  spindle  can  be  moved  along'  the  main  frame  to  adapt  the 
madune  to  the  cutting  of  wheels  of  various  diameters.  The  guide-bar  is  thus  connected  with  the  sec- 
ondary frame  by  a  universal  joints  and  the  connection  of  the  universal  joint  with  the  secondary  frame 
can  be  shifted  to  adapt  the  machine  to  the  cutting  of  wheels  of  di£ferent  sizes,  and  as  the  axis  of  the 
vertical  vibration  of  tne  guide-bar  must  always  l^  in  the  line  of  the  axis  of  the  index-plate,  the  mode  of 
shiftinff  either  the  one  or  the  other  must  be  such  is  will  admit  of  accurate  adjustment  For  this  purpose 
the  holes  in  the  main  frame,  through  which  the  securing  bolts  pass,  are  elongated,  llie  machine  is 
driven  by  two  belts  t'fy  one  being  crossed,  and  the  two  governed  by  a  double  bdlt-shipper  ^',  so  formed 
that  when  the  direct  wM  tf  runs  on  the  pulley  m,  to  give  the  cuttii^f  motion  to  the  cutter  carriage  by 
the  connection  of  parts  frxxm  the  pinion  r^  the  crossed  belt  /'  runs  on  the  loose  pulley  h^  and  when  the 
belts  are  shifted  at  the  end  of  tne  cutting  motion,  to  reverse  the  motion,  the  crossea  belt  runs  on  and' 

me. 


carries  the  pulley  /,  and  with  it  the  cutter  carriage  by  the  same  connections,  and  the  direct  belt  ^  thea 
runs  on  the  loose  pulley ;  or,  if  desired,  this  arrangement  of  belt  may  be  reversed.  In  this  way  the 
desired  motions  are  given,  and  the  shifting  of  the  belts  is  effected  in  the  following  manner :  The  belt- 
shipper  is  attached  to  the  outer  end  of  two  rods  i'  i'  that  slide  in  a  plate  W  attached  to  the  frame,  and 
these  way-rods  i'  t'  are  connected  by  a  cross-bar  t'  with  one  arm  of  a  right-angle  lever  J',  the  other  arm 
of  which  passes  to  the  inside  of  the  main  frame,  and  is  there  jointed  to  a  rod  V  which  passes  through  a 
thimble  /,  jointed  to  the  pendulous  arm  «  that  communicates  motion  to  the  carriage.  The  rod  k'  is  pro- 
vided with  two  adjustable  stops  w!  m',  on  each  side  of  the  thimble,  and  at  such  distance  apart  that 
when  the  pendulous  arm  «  moves  forward  to  effect  the  cutting  motion,  towards  the  end  of  this  motion 
the  thimble  strikes  one  of  the  stops  m',  and  shifts  the  belts  to  give  the  return  motion,  towards  the  end 
of  which  the  other  stop  m'  is  struck  to  re-shift  the  belts.  In  this  way,  by  simply  varying  the  distance 
between  the  two  stops  m\  any  desired  range  of  motion  can  be  given  to  the  cutter  carriage,  to  adapt  it 
to  the  length  of  the  cogs  to  be  cut 

As  before  described,  by  reason  of  the  universal  joint  connection,  the  guide-bar  is  free  to  move  either 
vertically  or  horizontally,  and  with  it  the  cutter  carnage  which  slides  on  it  Its  rear  end  is  suspended  to 
a  cord  o'  which  passes  over  a  pulley/)'  with  a  counter  weight  q'  attached  to  it,  by  which  it  is  held  up 
against  the  end  of  a  set  screw  r',  the  turning  of  which  will  therefore  determine  the  depth  of  cut  to  be 
imule  by  the  cutter.  This  guide-bar  is  also  borne  laterally  by  means  of  a  bent  lever  «',  (see  also  Fig. 
1977,)  oue  arm  of  which  acts  against  it,  and  the  other  attached  to  a  cord  ^  that  passes  over  a  pulley  u' 
ADd  is  provided  with  a  weight  v'.  This  weight  always  tends  to  bear  the  gmde-bar  in  one  direction, 
feOfkoDtally,  and  against  a  guide-plate  lo',  one  edge  of  which  is  form.^d  so  as  to  determine  the  form  to  be 
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given  to  the  face  of  the  cog,  and  as  this  plate  can  be  removed,  others  may  be  sobstitated  to  suit  t^ 
various  and  desired  forms  of  oogs.  The  rear  end  of  the  guide-bar,  however,  does  not  bear  against  diit 
guide-plate,  but^  instead  of  this,  there  is  a  stem  x'  ^ith  a  socket  in  its  forward  end  that  slides  aoco- 
rately,  but  freely,  on  a  projection  y',  Fig.  1982,  from  the  rear  end  of  the  guide-bar,  so  that  one  can  slide 
on  the  other  longitudinally ;  add  wis  stem  it  is  that  bears  against  the  guide-plate.  The  rear  end  of  tlw 
Btem  is  looped  to  receive  the  arm  z'  of  a  slide  a\  It  will  be  observed  that  whilst  the  stem  is  in  the 
position  represented  in  the  drawings,  as  the  rear  end  of  the  guide-bar  is  moved  up  and  down  to  cut  the 
depth  of  the  co^,  the  stem  z'  follows  the  curvature  of  the  guide  w\  and  therefore  communicates  a  cor 
responding  motion  to  the  point  of  the  cutter  in  a  direction  converging  to  the  centre  of  the  universal 
joint,  on  which  the  guide-bar  w  vibrates,  and  that,  therefore,  any  curve  to  be  given  to  the  cross  section 
of  the  cog  will  be  gradually  reduced  as  it  approaches  the  axis  of  the  wheel.  But  when  the  cutter  ia  to  be 
moved  back,  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  run  dear  of  the  metal,  and  for  this  purpose  the  stem  «',  back 
of  the  part  which  is  represented  as  bearing  against  the  ^de-plate,  is  curvea  inwards^  or  bevelled  as 
at  6^  so  that  when  this  part  is  brought  in  contact  with  uie  gmde-plate  a  slight  lateral  motioa  is  given 
to  the  guide-bar  sufficient  to  relieve  the  cutter.  The  required  endwise  motion  for  this  purpose  is  given 
to  the  stem  by  the  operation  of  shifting  the  belts  to  reverse  the  motion  of  the  cutter.  The  inner  arm 
of  the  lever/,  of  the  belt,  carries  a  box  c*.  that  slides  freely  on  the  slide  a*,  and  towfurds  the  end  of  the 
forward  motion  of  the  cutter  carriage ;  this  box  strikes  against  a  stop  d*,  from  which  the  arm  c',  con- 
nected with  the  stem  x\  projects  and  forces  forward  the  stem  to  the  distance  required  to  bring  the 
bevel  6'  against  the  guide-pLate  v>'  to  relieve  the  cutter.  The  cutter  carriage  then  runs  back  and 
towards  the  end  of  this  back  motion ;  the  box  on  the  lever  of  the  belt-shipper  strikes  another  stop  «*, 
on  the  slide  a*  and  moves  back  the  stem  to  bring  the  cutter  in  the  proper  line  for  making  its  cut  In 
this  way  at  each  operation  the  cutter  is  relieved  and  returned  to  its  proper  poeiUon  for  cutting.  The 
cutter  is  fitted  in  any  desired  manner  in  a  socket  in  the  carriage,  and  when  it  is  desired  to  cut  cogs  of 
the  form  represented  in  the  enlarged  Fig.  1983,  the  cutting  edge  of  the  cutter  must  be  bent  forward,  as 
shown  in  that  figure. 
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In  a  machine  constructed  and  operating  on  the  principle  of  this  invention,  every  cut  converges  to  (he 
apex  of  a  cone  that  represents  the  bevel  of  the  wneel,  and  therefore  the  cogs,  and  the  spaces  between 
them,  will  gradually  and  in  the  true  proportion  diminish  from  the  outer  to  the  inner  periphery.  Hius  tu 
as  to  the  mode  of  operation  of  the  machine  for  cutting  the  fiEtoes  of  the  cogs  on  one  side ;  but  as  each  cog 
has  two  faces  on  opposite  sides,  so  soon  as  one  face  of  all  the  cogs  have  been  cut,  the  machine  most  be 
reversed  to  cut  the  other  side,  and  for  this  purpose  it  is  simply  required  to  reverse  the  cutter  V,  the 
guide-plate  w\  and  the  lever  <.  The  reversed  position  of  these  parts  is  shown  in  dotted  lines  in  Figs. 
1977  and  1979.  By  the  shifting  of  these  parts,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  machine  will  cut  the  ^^ 
versed  side  of  the  cogs.  The  lower  end  of  the  cutter  should  be  properly  formed  to  give  the  required 
shape  to  the  bottom  of  the  cogs. 

The  patentee  ckims,  first,  the  method  of  cuttmg  the  cogs  of  bevelled  wheels  by  means  of  a  recipro. 
eating  cutter  that  moves  in  or  on  a  slide,  or  slides,  that  vibrates  on  an  axis  thai  coincides,  or  nearh  m, 
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by  which  yibratiou  the  depth  of  the  cut  is  determined,  and  irrespective  of  the  adjustment  of  the  axes 
of  vibration  as  described. 

Secondly,  The  ^ruide-bar,  (or  its  equivalent.)  on^hich  the  cutter  carriage  runs,  and  havin|f  its  axis  ol 
Tibntioo  for  the  depth  of  cut,  as  above  described,  when  combined  with  a  seooodary  frame  jointed  to  tJie 
main  frame  at  some  point  outside  of  the  circumference  of  the  wheel  to  be  cut,  that  the  machinery  may 
be  adapted  to  the  cutting  of  cogs  on  various  bevels. 

Thirdly,  In  combination  with  the  guide-bar,  having  a  universal  joint,  or  the  equivalent  thereof  and 
operated  substandally  as  described  in  combination  with  the  guide-plate,  to  guide  the  cutter  und  deter 
mine  the  form  of  the  face  of  the  cogs,  as  described. 

And  lastly.  Making  that  part  of  the  guide-bar  which  rests  against  the  guide-plate  to  determine  the 
fiirm  of  the  &ce  of  the  cog^  separate  from,  and  movable  on,  the  guide-bar,  and  properly  bevelled  to 
relieve  and  clear  the  cutter  for  its  back  movement,  substantially  as  described. 

OEERrCUTTINO  ENGINE.  Fi^.  1984  and  1986  aijs  front  and  side  elevations  of  a  geer-cutting 
engine,  as  built  by  the  Lowell  Machme  Shop,  sufficiently  large  to  cut  a  geer  7  feet  in  diameter  and  8 


Belies  fiice.    This  is  a  heavy  and  strong-built  machine,  adapted  to  cutting  spiral  spur  and  bevel  geers 
without  any  additional  fixtures. 
M  is  the  spindle  to  which  the  goers  are  £Eistened  when  being  cut,  and  to  which  is  attached  the  dial 
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plate  B,  OD  the  upper  Bur&ce  of  which  are  drilled  circular  rows  of  holes  yery  accurately  spaced  pff;  bj 
means  of  this,  and  the  spring  and  point  N,  Fig.  1984,  the  geer  is  divided  into  the  required  nomberof 
teeth. 

A,  hand-wheel  for  raismg  and  lowering  spindle  M  when  cutting  small  geers.  For  catting  burg«  spur 
or  bevel  geers,  the  geer  remains  stationary,  aod  the  head  to  which  the  cutter  is  attached  is  tnTened 
up  and  down  by  means  of  the  crank  D,  whidi  moves  the  pinioo  d,  geering  into  a  larger  geer  H,  oo  ditin 
pmion-shafL  An  endless  chain  running  up  over  a  pulley  K  is  attiushed  to  the  plate,  to  which  the  cotter 
shaft  stand  is  attached.    This  stand  can  be  turned  around  at  any  angle  for  spual  or  worm  geen. 
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R,  guide  for  spindle  when  cutting  worm,  or  slightly  spuralled  geers.  When  spiral  gecn  of  gretiff 
angle  are  to  be  cut,  there  is  a  circular  inclined  plwe  of  plate  steel  screwed  to  the  ejrlindrical  part  of  the 
yoke,  (under  the  dial,)  which  bears  on  a  friction  roll  attached  to  the  main  frame.  It  is  kept  against  tbii 
roll  by  means  of  the  weight  G,  at  the  end  of  the  string  passing  over  the  grooved  pulley  F. 

P,  weiffht  to  balance  spindle  M  and  the  geer,  being  cut  This  weight  has  a  pmion  playing  into  the 
rack  on  the  top  of  the  long  arm  of  the  lever  0,  by  means  of  which  it  can  be  moved  forth  and  back  to 
balance  geers  of  different  weight 

G',  crfuik  and  pinion  geering  into  sesment^  for  setting  the  head  at  an  angle  for  cutting  bevel  geen. 

0,  driving  pulley  coupled  to  cutter  moSL 

I/,  geer  on  nut  for  raisins  the  cutting  head.  It  is  worked  by  a  pinion  V  oo  the  eod  of  the  oprigtit 
shaft,  to  which  a  hand-wheel  is  attached.  

E,  crank  and  bevel  geers  which  communicate  with  the  screw  inside  of  frame,  by  means  of  the  geen 
£'.    Turning  this  crank  moves  the  head  stock  to  different  positions,  for  different  sized  geers. 

b  h,  arms  to  which  the  cord  and  weight  are  attached  when  cutting  spiral  geers. 

This  machine  u  a  very  convenient  one  to  work  at,  as  the  operator  can  stand  in  one  position  and  €tm 
rnand  over)  part  of  it 
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Plgi.  1986,  1987,  another  form  of  geer-cutting  engine  for  cutting  bevel,  spiral,  and  spnr  geera,  ako 
made  by  the  Lowell  Machine  Shopi 

ilg.  1986,  side  elevation. 

Fig.  1987,  front  or  end  elevation. 

E  £  are  the  end  standards  which  form  part  of  the  frame. 

D,  swing  slide,  in  which  the  cutter  heaa  slides  when  cutting  bevel  geers. 

B.  hand-wheel  on  pinion  shaft  passing  through  the  axis  of  the  swing  slide  D,  which  h«i  a  pinion 
gearing  into  a  rack  on  the  back  side  of  the  cutter  head,  for  travening  the  cutter. 


O,  handle  nuts  for  fastening  the  swing  slide  in  the  circular  slot  at  any  angle  required. 

A,  driving  pulley  on  the  shaft  that  drives  the  cutter  shaft.  This  pulley  and  shaft  are  fixed.  The 
eotter  shaft  can  w  taken  out  without  throwing  off  the  belt^  as  the  two  wafts  are  connected  together 
with  a  clutch  coupling. 

N,  hand-wheel  on  screw  for  traversbg  cutter  head  to  suit  geers  of  different  diameters,  or  in  ontting 
worm  geers,  Ac.;  to  the  left  of  N  are  seen  the  screw  and  lever  for  fastening  the  head. 

01 
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O,  dial  or  iudez,  having  rows  of  holes  of  different  numbers  drilled  on  its  face,  which  can  be  difided 
by  means  of  the  point  and  spring  I,  so  as  to  cut  any  number  of  teeth  wanted. 

K  is  a  hand  lever  for  raising  spindle  F  and  dial  with  the  geer  while  cutting.  This  lever  is  on  oor 
end  of  a  short  shaft  passing  through  a  stand,  and  on  the  other  end  there  is  a  quadrant^  to  which  a  chav 
is  attached,  that  connects  with  the  long  lever  L,  on  which  the  spindle  stands. 


l(W 


L"  is  a  balance  lever  we^^ht  to  counterbalance  the  spindle  and  dial,  and  the  weight  of  the  ^eer 
which  is  being  cut  The  weight  has  a  movable  cover  for  the  purpose  of  putting  in  more  or  less  weight, 
as  the  heft  of  the  geer  being  cut  may  require. 

To  the  extreme  left  of  the  upper  part  of  the  frame,  Fig.  1986,  is  a  thumb-nut  for  tightenii^  op  the 
spindle  in  case  it  should  wear  and  become  loose. 

H,  pulley  over  which  the  cord  passes  to  support  the  weight  P,  used  in  cutting  spiral  geere. 

OEERING  is  the  general  term  employed  to  denote  a  combination  of  mechanical  organs,  interposed 
between  the  prime  mover  and  the  working  parts  of  machinery.  Frequently,  however,  the  significatita 
is  restricted  to  the  series  of  toothed  wheels  by  which  the  motion  is  conducted  fh>m  one  revolving  axis 
to  another,  independently  of  the  shafts  and  bearings  by  which  they  are  supported  Two  toothed  wheels 
are  also  said  to  geer  when  they  have  their  teeth  engaged  together,  and  to  he  out  of  geer  when  sepaimte 
and  consequently  out  of  action. 

In  the  transfer  of  motion  from  one  axis  to  another  in  a  system  of  mechanism,  wheels  are  the  most 
important  organs.  Of  these  there  are  two  principal  varieties  with  several  modifications,  didtinguishea 
by  peculiarities  of  form,  construction,  and  adaptation. 

When  motion  is  to  be  transferred  from  one  axis  to  another  which  is  parallel  to  it,  the  peripherics  ol 
the  wheels  act  upon  each  oUier  tangentially,  and  the  teeth  are  disposed  round  their  cylinoricai  sor&oes 
in  the  direction  of  radii  from  their  centres.    Wheels  of  this  sort  take  the  general  name  of  tfM'  g^»   ^ 
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Uie  ordioaiy  cast-iron  wheels,  the  teeth  are  made  in  one  piece,  with  the  rim  ;  and  commonly  the  wheel 

consists  of  one  entire  piece,  though  sometimes  the  wheel  is  cast  in  segments  when  of  very  lai^ge  size, 

and  especially  if  intended  for  shipment,  for  convenience  of  packing  and  transjiort.    Cast-iron  wheels  of  all 

sizes  aooye,  and  frequently  below  18  inches  diameter,  are  made  with  arms ;  but  in 

very  small-sized  wheels  the  arms  are  commonly  omitted,  and  the  rim  and  teeth  are 

united  to  the  central  boss  by  a  thin  continuous  plate,  as  represented  in  elevatioo  and 

section,  by  the  annexed  cuts.    Wheels  of  this  sort  are  usually  denominated  ptate- 

wheeU,  to  distinguish  them  from  those  of  similar  size  having  arms,  and  whicn  are 

therefore  described,  especially  by  doctt-makers,  as  being  cro*9ed  out.    In  very 

small  machmery  the  wheels  are  sinnetimes  formed  out  of  plain  disks  by  cutting 

out  a  series  of  equidistant  notches  round  the  circumference. 

In  wooden  wheels,  which  were  in  general  use  for  all  species  of  millwork  till  towards  the  end  of  the  last 
centuVy,  and  of  which  we  have  still  some  examples,  the  teeth  are  formed  of  separate  pieces,  and  fixed 
into  equidistant  mortises  pierced  through  the  rim  of  the  wheel.  The  rim  is  formed  of  segments  of  hard 
wood  nrmly  bound  together  by  ii'on  stra^  and  bolts,  and  is  connected  to  the  shaft  by  a  wooden  framing, 
consisting  of  bars  set  at  right  angles.  The  square  opening,  thus  left  at  the  centre  to  receive  the  shaft, 
also  of  wood,  and  square  at  that  part,  is  purposely  made  larger  than  the  section  of  the  shaft,  to  admit 
of  adjustment  and  fixing  by  wedgea  The  arms  are,  however,  very  freauently  mortised  into  the  shaft ; 
but  such  a  mode  of  fixing  weakens  the  shaft,  and  at  the  same  time  renders  it  difficult  to  get  the  wheel 
ofi^  should  this  be  requir^  in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  the  shaft. 

Wheels  of  this  kind  are  technically  known  as  cog-whedB^  and  the  teeth  take  the  name  of  eogi.  These 
are  made  of  some  well-seasoned  hard  wood,  as  mountain-beech,  plane-tree,  hornbeam,  hickory,  and  the 
like,  with  the  grain  disposed  in  the  direction  of  their  length,  wnich  being  the  radical  direction,  is  the 
most  favorable  to  transverse  strength. 

A  modification  of  this  construction  of  toothed  wheels  is  still  very  commonly  employed  in  millwork 
under  the  name  of  mortise-wheels.  In  these,  the  body  of  the  wheel  is  of  cast-iron,  and  the  teeth  of 
wood,  fixed  into  mortises  made  in  the  rim,  as  in  the  old  cog-wheel.    Tlie  individual  teeth,  or  cogs,  are 


often  formed  so  that  the  part  which  projects  without  the  rim  is  the  tooth ;  and  the  shank,  tail,  or  tenon, 
is  made  to  fit  its  mortise  m  thts  rim  of  tiie  wheel  very  tightly,  and  is  left  sufficiently  long  to  project  on 
the  inside,  so  that  bein^  driven  into  the  mortise  up  to  the  shoulders,  it  is  secured  in  its  place  by  an 
iron  pin  inserted  into  a  hole  bored  through  the  tenon,  doeel^  under  the  rim  of  the  wheel. 

There  U,  however,  another  mode  of  fixing  the  cogs,  which  is  more  commonly  practised  than  that 
described.  This  mode  will  be  understood  by  reference  to  Fig.  1990,  firom  which  it  will  be  observed 
that  the  cogs,  mstead  of  being  made  fast  in  their  places  by  pins,  are  retained  in  the  mortises  of  the  rim 
by  dovetail  keys  v  v,  driven  between  every  contiguous  paur  inside  of  the  rim.  The  tenons,  when  the 
cogs  are  intended  to  be  fitted  in  this  manner,  are  made  witli  an  expanding  dovetail  at  their  extremities, 
to  receive  one  side  of  the  key,  which  being  driven  tightly  into  the  V-shaped  space,  thus  formed  between 
the  ends  of  each  pair  inside  of  the  rim  of  the  wheeX  retains  the  cogs  in  their  places.  The  keys,  which 
are  made  of  well-seasoned  hard  wood,  usually  of  the  same  kind  as  that  used  for  the  oogs,  are  made 
long  enough  to  project  some  way  beyond  the  side  of  the  rim.  tj  1901. 

allow  of  their  being  driven  in  more  tightly,  should  the  cogs  in  the 
course  of  working  become  loose.  The  ends  of  the  tenons  are 
also  very  commonly  made  Jlush  with  the  surface  of  the  keys,  but 
the  mode  of  finishing  shown  in  Fig.  1991  has  some  advantage  in 
point  of  strength. 

Spur  mortiee-tokeel. — Figs.  1989  and  1990  give  two  views  in 
elevation,  and  Fig.  1991  a  section  of  a  mortise  spur-wheel  of  84^ 
inches  diameter,  and  containing  48  cogs ;  pitch  2i  inches. 

Fig.  1991  is  a  section  of  the  wheel  where  a  a  represents  the 
cogs ;  r  r  the  ring ;  eeihe  face  arms ;  6  6  the  feathers  of  tlie  arms, 
and  S  S  the  socket  or  eye  of  the  wheel 

Fig.  1989  is  a  view  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  wheel,  and  Fig. 
1990  is  a  plan  of  the  same  wheel  in  the  line  of  its  centre. 

These  figures  are  intended  to  illustrate  the  mode  of  drawing 
the  wheel  The  pitch  and  number  of  cogs  being  given,  the  first 
part  of  this  operation  is  to  determine  the  diameter  of  the  pitcli 
circle.  This  may  be  done  by  multiplying  the  pitch  of  the  teeth 
by  their  number,  and  dividing  the  product  by  8141 6 ;  or  it  may 
be  directly  found  fh)m  the  rule  and  table  given  in  page  796 ;  or 
the  compasses  may  be  at  once  set  to  draw  the  pitcn  circle  from 
scale  of  Fig.  2022,  (see  pages  799  and  800.)  The  pitch  being 
2^  inches,  uie  radius  of  tne  pitch  circle  will  be  founa  in  the  line 
which  runs  parallel  with  A  D,  and  which  is  marked  2^ ;  and  tlie 
distance  C  to  48  in  tliat  line  being  the  radius  for  a  2\  inch  pitch 
with  48  teeth,  one  point  of  the  compasses  placed  in  the  intersec- 
tion of  the  line  2\  by  C  B,  and  the  other  in  the  intersection  of  the 
line  terminating  in  48,  will  be  that  radius.  The  other  required 
Jimensions  will  also  be  found  in  the  line  2\ ;  the  distance  A  0  =s  the  pitch ;  a  c  =s  the  length ;  6  c  =.  the 
'Jiickness \  aess the  length  from  the  pitcli  line  to  the  point,  and  twice  this  is  the  working  depth ;  the 
width  of  space  is  A  6,  and  their  lateral  clearance  is  A  o  —  C  6,  and  the  bottom  clearance  aC  —  2ac 

The  same  scale  may  be  used  in  finding  the  pro]^rtions  of  parts  in  making  out  reduced  drawings  of 
wheels  to  different  scales.  If  the  compasses  be  set  to  the  required  pitch,  and  moved  up  the  lino  C  B, 
keeping  one  point  in  C  B  until  the  other  point  meets  the  line  A  B,  the  points  running  parallel  to  A  0 
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tben  in  a  line  drawn  parallel  to  A  D,  and  Daseing  through  the  points  in  which  the  compasses  meet  the 
converging  lines,  will  be  found  all  the  ower  x^uired  dimensions  in  accordance  with  that  scale. 

Fig.  1989  shows  the  method  of  finduig  the  shape  and  position  of  the  teeth,  b^  the  application  of  tU 
T  square  to  Fig.  1990,  as  indicated  by  the  dotted  Imeseeee  at  2,  2,  2.  The  bnes  forming  the  outliw 
of  the  shaft  are  found  in  a  similar  manner  from  Fig.  1990. 

The  mode  of  drawing  the  curves  of  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  teeth  is  shown  by  the  dotted  cirdM, 
marked  ////,  and  which  are  drawn  from  the  centres  of  the  teeth  a  a.  This  curve  is,  however,  very 
variable,  and  depends  much  upon  the  sixe  of  the  pinion  intended  to  work  in  the  wheel. 

The  mortise-wheel  is  preferred,  where  a  high  velocity  with  smoothness  of  motion  is  required.  It  ia 
usually  made  to  work  mto  a  wheel  with  cast-iron  teeth,  a  pair  of  this  sort  being  found  to  work  together 
with  less  vibration,  less  noise,  and  less  wear,  than  when  both  wheels  of  the  pair  have  iron  teeth.  For 
these  reasons  it  is  very  common,  in  good  millwork,  to  make  one  wheel  of  every  large-sized  pair  with 
wooden  cogs,  especially  when  the  speed  is  high,  and  subject  to  variations  of  velocity.  But  it  may  bo 
here  remarked,  that  in  cases  where  a  very  large  wheel  is  required  to  geer  with  a  smaller  one,  the  former 
is  commonly  made  the  morUse-wheel 

It  may  bne  here  well  to  observe,  that  when  two  wheels  geer  together,  the  one  which  communicates 
the  motion  to  the  other  is  called  the  driver  or  leader ;  and  the  wheel  impelled  is  the  fcllomer.  If  the 
two  wheeb  be  of  very  different  sizes,  the  smaller  one  very  commonly  takes  the  name  of  jnnion^  which 
may  be  regarded  as  the  diminutive  of  toothed-wheel.  For  the  sake  of  further  distinction  the  teeth  of 
pinions  are  often  termed  leaves.  In  geering  of  the  ordinary  kinds,  the  pinions  are  commonly  of  the 
same  form  of  construction  as  the  wheels  with  which  they  act ;  but  in  the  old  wooden  machinery  the 
pinion  is  commonly  formed  by  inserting  the  extremities  of  a  number  of  wooden  cylinders  into  equidistaot 
holes,  in  two  parallel  disks,  (technically  called  heads  and  cheeks,)  upon  a  scjuare  shaft.  A  pimon  of 
this  description  is  denominated  a  trundle^  lantern,  or  tcallmocr,  and  its  cylindrical  teeth  are  termed 
staves,  sometimes  rounds  and  roundles,  very  commonly  pronounced  rungs. 

In  early  machinery  the  toothed  wheels  were  often  cut  out  of  thin  metal  plates,  which  rendered  it  im- 
possible to  make  a  pair  thus  formed  to  work  together,  for  the  slightest  deviation  of  one  of  the  wheels 
from  tlie  ])lane  of  rotation  of  the  pair,  would  allow  the  teeth  to  lose  hold  of  each  other  sidewise.  To 
obviate  this,  one  of  the  wheels  of  a  pair  was  always  made  either  in  the  lantern  form,  as  just  described, 
or  more  commonly  with  pins  insertcKi  at  one  end  only,  into  a  disk.  A  modification  of  this  method  also 
in  use,  was  to  form  the  teeth  on  the  edge  of  a  hoop ;  by  these  arrangements,  the  thin  wheel  was  enabled 
to  retain  its  hold  of  the  teeth  of  the  wheel  with  which  it  geered,  notwithstanding  a  little  deviation  from 
the  plane  of  rotation.  This  form  of  wheel  is  still  in  common  use  in  watch  and  dock  work,  under  the 
names  of  crown  and  eontrate  wheel.  c^^^^ 

Fig.  1992  represents  the  case  of  a  wheel  working  into  a  rack,  commonly  called  ^©K^^^ 

a  rack  and  pimon.  ^£^^ 

If  the  rack  be  curved  npon  the  pinion  it  becomes  an  internal  or  annular  g^^^^^^^ww^t/wywya^ 
wheel,  that  is,  a  wheel  having  the  teeth  inside  of  the  rim,  as  represented  by  Fig.  1993.  In  this  the 
axes  of  the  wheel  and  pinion  are  parallel,  and  moreover,  revolve  in  the  same  direction.  The  arms  of 
the  internal  wheel  are  necessarily  situated  behind  the  rim  to  prevent  their  interference  with  the  pinioi^ 
and  the  latter  must  overhang  its  bearing,  that  is,  be  fixed  on  the 
extremity  of  its  shaft,  to  avoid  interference  with  the  arms  of  the 
wheel 

When  the  pinion  is  made  half  the  diameter,  that  is,  equal  in 
diameter  to  the  radius  of  the  annular  wheel,  the  arrangement 
admits,  in  small  steam-engines,  of  an  application,  known  as 
White's  parallel  motioa  In  this  the  annular  wheel  is  fixed,  and 
the  pmion  is  attached  upon  a  crank-arm.  The  rod  being  at- 
tached at  the  circumference  of  revolution  of  the  pinion,  it  is 
thereby  made  to  describe  a  ri^ht  line,  coinciding  with  a  diameter 
of  the  annular  wheel,  which  is  therefore  equal  to  the  length  of 
the  stroke  of  the  en^no. 

Similar  combinations  to  that  of  the  crown-wheel  and  pinion 
were  early  introduced  into  meclianism.    In  examples  of  this  con- 
struction, which  are  still  to  be  found  along  with  oo^-wheels  and  trundles,  the  cogs  are  simply  disposed 
on  the  rim  of  the  wheel,  from  which  they  project  m  lines  parallel  to  the  axis,  so  as  to  geer  with  Uiosa 
of  an  ordinary  cog-wheel,  having  the  cogs  disposed  round  the  circumference,  or  with  a  trundle  when 
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one  of  the  axes  revolves  much  quicker  than  the  other.  This  is  exemplified  in  the  hand-mill  still  to  \m 
found  in  some  parts  of  Germany  and  the  north  of  Europe,  as  depicted  in  Fig.  1996,  in  which  we  havs 
^e  fact-wheel  upon  the  crank-axle,  geering  with  the  trundle  upon  the  millstone  axle,  which  form*  aa 
angle  of  90^  with  the  former. 
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In  seTend  parts  of  Scotland,  the  combination  shown  in  Fig.  1996,  as  a  first  pair  in  the  geering  of  a 
thrashing-null,  is  still  commoa 

In  spur-geer,  the  principle  depends  upon  two  cylindrical  surfaces  being  made  to  act  on  each  otiiei 
tangentially ;  in  bevel-geer  the  cylinders  are  replaoBd  by  thin  firusta  of  cones,  which  have  their  smooth 
■urSioes  exchanged  for  a  regular  series  of  equidistant  teeth  directed  to  the  apex  of  the  cone ;  so  that  a 
right  line  passing  through  the  apex,  if  brought  into  contact  with  any  part  of  the  side,  or  top  of  a  tooth, 
shall  toucn  it  throughout  its  whole  breadth ;  consequently  in  any  pair  adapted  to  work  together,  the 
apices  of  their  cones  must  meet  in  the  same  point,  and  thus  the  contact  of  one  tooth  with  another  will 
take  place  along  their  sides.    This  is  illustrated  in  Figs.  1997, 1998,  and  1999. 


^eiailed  dramngt  of  a  mitre-wheeL  Fig.  1997  is  a  section,  Fig.  1998  a  side  view,  and  Fig.  1999  a 
face  -view  of  a  mitre-wheeL  This  is  a  kind  of  bevel-wheel  that  is  used  when  it  is  required  to  change 
the  direction  of  motion  90°  without  altering  its  angular  velocity — a  case  which  occurs  very  frequently 
in  practice.  It  is  obvious  that  only  one  pattern  is  required  for  the  pair  of  wheels  of  this  kind,  and  the 
method  of  drawing  any  one  of  them  will  apply  to  botn.    The  following  is  the  process : 

Draw  a  line  A  B  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  wheel,  (diameter  of  pitch  circle ;)  bisect  A  B,  and  pro- 
duce a  line  at  right  angles  to  it,  which  will  represent  the  centre  line  of  the  shafL  The  points  C  and  D 
in  this  h'ne,  Figs.  1997  and  1998,  where  the  produced  centre  lines  of  the  two  shafts  intersect  each  other, 
is  the  point  to  which  all  the  lines  nmning  in  the  direction  of  the  breadth  of  the  teeth  are  drawn.  The 
distance  of  the  point  D  or  0  from  the  line  A  B  is  equal  to  half  the  diameter  of  the  pitch  circle.  This 
will  be  evident  if  B  0  be  drawn  frc>m  the  point  B  at  right  angles  to  A  B :  the  line  B  C  being  equal  to 
A  B,  will  represent  the  proper  position  of  the  other  wheel,  and  if  bisected  in  E,  the  line  E  D  produced 
perpendicular  to  it  will  be  the  centre  line  of  the  shaft  The  point  D  is  therefore  the  position  of  the 
common  apex  of  the  two  cones. 

Join  A  D  and  B  D,  and  A  0  and  B  0,  and  at  right  angles  to  these  lines  draw  em  and  r  t,  Fig.  1997, 
passing  through  the  points  A  and  B.  Make  A  Ar,  B n  equal  to  the  breadth  of  the  teeth,  and  draw  kg 
and  n A  parallel  to  A m,  B L  Set  off  upon  A m,  B I  the  length  of  the  teeth,  tLsef.rs;  also  the  thick- 
ness of  rim,  as  /m,  1 1 ;  and  from  these  points  let  lines  be  drawn  to  the  apex  of  the  cones,  as  showa 
Join  g  h,  and  make  q  v  equal  to  the  size  of  the  eye ;  P  q  and  V 10  are  each  to  be  equal  to  the  intended 
thickness  of  the  eye,  and  P<  equal  to  the  depth.  Draw  p<,  91*,  va;,  ww,  at  right  angles  to  gh  and 
join  tm  and  y  I,  and  thus  a  section  of  the  wheel  is  determined,  from  which  all  the  lines  and  points  re- 
quisite for  drawing  the  plan  can  be  found. 

Fig.  1998  is  a  face  view,  the  mode  of  proceeding  with  which  is  to  transfer  the  points  1,  2,  8,  4,  5, 
from  Fig.  1997  to  it,  by  means  of  the  T  square,  which  determines  the  extremities  of  the  teeth  and  rim ; 
circles  are  then  described  passm^  through  these  points,  and  that  passing  through  the  point  4  is  divided 
into  tiie  number  of  teeth  intended  to  be  in  the  wheel :  the  thickness  of  the  teeth  is  then  set  off,  and 
drawn  in  a  similar  manner  to  that  described  in  Fig.  1990.  The  lines  forming  the  edges  of  the  top  and 
bottom  of  the  teeth  are  radial  lines,  and  of  course  are  drawn  in  the  direction  of  the  centre  of  the  wheel 

Fig.  1999  the  side  view.  The  elementary  lines  for  this  drawing,  viz.  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  correspond  to 
the  hues  in  the  section  having  the  same  figures,  and  the  points  forming  the  teeth  are  derived  from  Fig. 
1998,  by  the  application  of  the  square.  For  example,  the  two  points  a  6,  forming  the  top  of  the  out- 
side of  the  tooth  F,  are  transferred  to  the  line  marked  8,  on  Fig.  1999,  and  the  points  cd  to  the  line 
marked  7 ;  these  points  being  connected  by  the  lines  a  c  and  b  d,  form  the  end  of  the  tooth :  straight 
lines  are  then  drawn  from  a  6  in  the  direction  of  the  point  D,  until  they  meet  the  line  marked  10,  and 
a  line  in  the  same  direction  from  c  meeting  the  line  marked  9.  The  terminations  of  these  lines  mark 
out  the  extremities  of  the  inside  of  the  tooth,  which  being  joined,  complete  the  tooth  F.  The  shape  and 
direction  of  the  other  teeth  in  the  wheel  are  found  by  a  similar  operation  to  that  used  for  finding  F, 
keqsing  in  view  that  the  slope  of  all  the  teeth  tends  to  the  point  D. 

The  eye  of  this  wheel  is  intended  for  a  round  boss,  on  which  it  may  be  keyed  in  the  usual  manner 
The  thickness  of  the  web  is  equal  to  that  of  a  tooth  of  the  wheel ;  the  arms  have  a  thickness  somewhat 
less,  and  the  thickness  of  the  me*al  of  the  eye  is  equal  to  the  pitch  of  the  teeth. 

llie  radius  representing  the  circle  of  action  of  wheels  of  the  kind  described,  is  found  by  produdrp 
the  lino  B I  till  It  meets  the  centre  line  of  the  shaft. 
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Bevel-^heel  and  pinion, — ^This  pair  of  wheels,  shown  m  Fig.  2000,  di^rs  finom  that  in  the  precwidiofl 
in  being  of  unequal  size ;  and  hence  come  under  the  denomination  of  bevel^wheeU,  Both  wheels  of  tlui 
pair  are  supposed  to  be  placed  on  horizontal  shafts,  in  which  they  diiiiEir  from  the  pair  of  bevels  in  Fig 
2001,  of  which  the  pinion  is  placed  on  an  upright  or  vertical  shaft,  having  its  bottom  bearing  in  a  foot 
step,  while  the  wheel  with  which  it  is  in  geer  is  placed  on  a  horizontal  shaft  The  mode  of  drawit^  a 
pair  of  wheels  of  this  kind  will  be  understood  from  what  follows. 

Fig.  2000  is  a  side  view  of  the  wheel  and  pinion. 


S004. 


When  only  the  side  view  of  a  bevel- wheel  and  pinion  is  required,  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  whole 
Boction,  as  m  Fig.  1997,  should  be  drawn,  farther  than  to  detennine  the  position  of  lines  abede  and/, 
and  the  position  of  the  apex  of  the  two  cones,  as  at  O,  Fig.  1997.  It  should  also  be  observed,  in  the 
?xample  given  in  Fig.  1997,  that  the  view  in  Fig.  1998  was  requisite  for  drawing  the  side  view,  only 
BO  far  as  finding  the  position  of  tlie  four  points  of  the  teeth  abed  was  concerned ;  but  for  common 
purposes,  these  points  can  be  found  with  Butii- 
cient  exactness  by  merely  drawing  circles  of  t.h« 
BixrtiQ  diameter  as  the  wheel  and  pinion,  aiul 
dividing  them  into  the  given  number  of  teeth, 
and  marking  off  their  thickness.  This  will  be 
readily  understood,  by  examining  Fig.  2000,  in 
which  circles,  so  divilded,  are  laid  down  equal 
in  diameter  to  the  wheel  and  pinion ;  and  6.  7, 
8,  <fec.,  show  the  thickness  of  the  teeth.  Now 
by  applymg  the  T  square,  as  at  6  and  7,*  and 
marking  these  points  upon  the  pitch  line  c,  tlie 
hues  forming  the  sides  of  the  teeth  at  3,  4,  are 
found  by  drawing  them  parallel  to  the  centre 
line,  which  is  drawn  to  the  point  where  the 
lines  1  and  2,  forming  the  bevel  of  the  ends  of 
the  teeth,  meet  This  point  is  not  shown  in  the 
drawing,  being  at  too.  great  a  distance  for  the 
size  of  the  plate.  The  Unes  forming  the  face  of 
the  teeth  are  all  drawn  to  the  point  O  where 
the  cones  meet,  as  sliown  by  the  lines  gg ;  and 
exactly  the  same  mode  is  adopted  in  (^termin- 
ing  the  shape  and  position  of  the  teeth  of  the 
pinion  0. 

When  the  wheels  are  drawn  to  a  small  scale, 
a-^  in  Fig.  2001,  the  two  lines  formmg  the  sides 
of  the  teeth  may  both  be  drawn  to  the  same 
point,  as  shown  at  a,  as  in  such  cases  they  will 
not  differ  sensibly  from  the  parallel 

A  bevelled  mortise-wheel. — Figs.  2002,  2003, 
ind  2004,  are  plan,  section,  and  side  view  of  a 
Ijevel-wheel,  having  wooden  teeth,  commonly 
termed  cogs.  The  ratio  which  the  wheel  and 
pinion  bear  to  each  other  is  four  to  one,  as  will  be  observed  from  the  section,  Fig.  2008,  in  which  A  B 

•  The  scftle  Is  too  sraalHn  the  cut  lo  show  theee  figures,  but  the  process  wiU  readUy  be  followed  br  a  clanoe  st  Ibt 
method  pursued  bi  Fig.  Itt97.  '     * 
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represent  the  diameter  of  the  wheel,  and  B  0  that  of  the  pinion.  By  following  the  instructions  eiven  is 
Figs.  1997, 1998,  and  1999,  the  point  D  will  be  found  to  be  the  junction  of  the  two  cones,  and  conse> 
quently  that  point  to  which  all  the  lines  of  the  teeth  are  drawn. 

The  manner  of  finding  the  points  for  drawing  the  plan,  Fig.  2002,  is  by  applying  the  square  to  Fig 
2008,  as  shown  by  the  dotted  lines  1,  2,  8, 4,  5,  6,  7,  <&&,  and  the  shape  of  tooth  in  Fig.  2004,  is  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  described  in  F\e,  1999. 

In  these  examples,  motion  is  led  off  at  an  an^le  of  90° ;  but  bevel-geer  may  be  employed  to  change 
the  direction  of  Uie  motion  to  any  angle  required.  This  will  readiljr  appear  from  tne  following  di»> 
grams,  in  which,  for  the  siUce  of  simplicity,  we  suppose  the  cones  continued  till  their  apices  meet 

In  Fig.  2006  we  have  an  illustration  of  the  principle  of  those  cases  already  described.  Here  a  is  the 
pomt  at  whidi  the  apices  meet,  and  supposing  the  motion  to  be  conveyed  in  the  axis  A  a,  it  is  trans- 
ferred to  the  axis  aB  in  a  right  angle  to  its  first  direction. 

In  Fig.  2006  the  change  of  direction  is  no  longer  a  right  angle ;  for  the  angle  included  between  the 
axes  is  obviously  less  than  90°,  and  might  evidently  be  made  still  less  by  diminishing  the  aiu^les  which 
the  slanting  sides  of  the  cones  make  with  their  respective  axes.  Wheels  of  this  kmd— rawer  wheels 
of  which  the  angle  induded  by  the  axes  is  Usm  or  greater  than  a  right  angle— are  usually  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  coniccd-vheeh. 
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In  Fig.  2007  the  apices  of  the  two  cones  meet  in  a  point,  so  that  one  of  them  becomes  a  plane  sur- 
foce ;  its  teeth  therefore  become  radial  as  referred  to  its  apex ;  in  other  words,  they  diverge  in  the 
manner  of  radii,  drawn  from  the  centre  a.  The  change  in  the  direction  of  tlie  motion  is  in  this  case 
peater  than  90°,  and  might  be  further  increased,  if  consistent  with  the  relative  velocity  of  the  pair,  by 
increasing  tlie  angle  of  the  cone. 

In  Fig.  2008  we  have  an  expression  of  a  mode  of  dmnging  the  angle  of  direction  differing  from  those 
shown  in  the  preceding  figures,  inasmuch  as  one  of  the  cones  has  become  hollow,  and  the  teeth  are  dis- 
posed upon  its  interior  suxface,  therebv  forming  an  internal  bevel-wheel  analogous  to  the  internal  spur- 
geer  previously  noticed ;  wheels  are,  however,  very  rarely  made  in  this  manner.  2009. 

When  the  direction  approaches  a  right  line,  the  cones  may  be  made  to  roll  upon 
each  other,  as  in  Fig.  2009. 

In  cases  where  the  axes  do  not  meet  in  a  point  as  hitherto  considered,  the  geer- 
ing  becomes  somewhat  more  complicated.  ^  ^ 

The  direct  mode  of  arrangement  m  this  case  is  to  employ  an  intermediate  dou-  ^^ — /5!%^^a. ! 
ble  bevel-wheel. 

To  avoid  the  multiplication  of  parts,  the  object  is  more  commonly  attained  by  a 
modification  in  the  direction  of  tne  teeth,  by  which  they  are  made  to  come  into 
contact  in  an  oblique  position)  answering  to  the  obliquity  of  the  position  of  the 
cones  upon  which  tney  are  formed.  This  artifice  is  often  practised  when  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  cross  the  two  axes,— which  it  must  be  observed  are  not  theoretical  lines  but  actual  shafts  of 
diameters  proportionate  to  the  power  they  are  required  to  transmit  This  arrangement  is  represented 
by  Fig.  2010,  and  illustrates  that  vaiiety  of  toothed-geer,  known  as  tkeuHwhedi.  Wheels  of  this  char- 
acter are  commonly  avoided  in  practice ;  as,  on  account  of  the  oUique  form  of  the  teeth,  they  are  not 
only  of  more  difficult  construction,  and  therefore  rarely  possess  the  same  degree  of  accuracy  which  we 
find  in  bevels  of  the  ordinary  sort,  but  the  strain  upon  the  shafts  is  likewise  oblique,  and  therefore  more 
severe  upon  the  bearings. 

Another  form  of  toothedawheel,  known  as  "  Hookers  Geering,"  from  the  name  of  the  inventor.  Dr. 
Hooke,  consists  in  disposing  the  teeth  upon  the  peripheries  of  the  wheels  in  equidistant  steps,  or  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  form  a  continuous  slope.  This  remarkable  contrivance,  which  has  several  times 
since  been  re-invented  and  patented,  was  intended,  to  use  the  words  of  the  learned  inventor,  **  First,  to 
make  a  piece  of  wheel-work  so  that  both  the  wheel  and  pinion,  though  of  never  so  small  a  size,  shall 
have  as  great  a  number  of  teeth  as  shall  be  desired,  and  yet  neither  weaken  the  work  nor  make  the 
teeth  so  small  as  not  to  be  practicable  by  any  ta-dinary  workmaa  Next,  that  the  motion  shall  be  so 
equally  communicated  fix>m  the  wheel  to  the  pinion,  that  the  work  being  well  made,  there  can  be  no 
inequality  of  force  or  motion  communicated.  Tnirdly,  that  the  point  of  touching  and  bearing  shall  be 
always  in  the  line  that  joins  the  two  centres  together.  Fourthly,  that  it  shall  mive  no  manner  of  rub- 
bing, nor  be  more  difficult  to  be  made  than  the  common  way  of  wheel-work,  save  only  that  workmen 
have  not  been  accustomed  to  make  it" 

The  mode  of  construction  contemplated  by  Dr.  Hooke  was  to  make  the  wheel  and  pinion  of  several 
plates,  laid  one  beside  the  other,  and  to  bolt  them  together.  These  plates  are  individually  cut  into 
wheels,  which  are  fitted  together  in  the  manner  described,  but  in  such  order  that  the  teeth  of  the  suc- 
cessive plates  follow  each  other  in  regular  gradation,  so  that  the  last  tooth  of  each  group  may,  within 
one  step,  answer  to  the  first  tooth  of  Sie  next  group.  The  pinion  being  constructed  in  the  same  manner, 
and  of  the  same  number  and  thickness  of  plates,  it  is  obvious  that  the  inequalities  in  the  touching  sur- 
faces are  reduced  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  thicknesses ;  and  the  amount  of  rubbing  friction  is 
reduced  to  what  it  would  be  between  the  two  next  teeth  of  one  of  the  sets. 

This  is  still  further  reduced  by  reducing  the  steps  formed  by  the  ends  of  the  teeth  to  a  straight  or 
rather  a  spiral  edge.  A  wheel  and  pinion  of  this  kind,  observes  Dr.  Hooke,  are  equivalent  to  the  same 
having  an  infinite  number  of  teeth,  and  are  best  made  each  of  a  single  plate  of  convenient  thickness^ 
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*  which  thickness  must  be  more  or  less,  according  to  the  bigness  of  the  sloped  tooth.  And  this  i»  alwayi 
to  be  observed  in  the  cutting  of  the  teeth,  that  the  end  of  one  sloped  tooth  on  the  one  side  be  full  tb 
forward  as  the  beginning  of  the  next  tooth  on  the  other  side ;"  in  other  words,  that  the  end  6  cf  oon 
tooth  on  the  right  side  be  full  as  low  as  c,  the  beginning  of  the  next  tooth  on  the  left  sidft 


In  a  pair  of  wheels  of  this  construction  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  the  contact  of  the  teeth  will  lea 
jrery  instant  at  a  single  pointy  which,  as  the  wheels  revolve,  will  travel  from  one  side  to  the  other,  a 
fresh  contact  always  beginning  on  the  first  side  immediately  before  the  hist  contact  has  ceased  oo  the 


opposite  side.    The  contact,  moreover,  being  always  in  the  plane  of  the  centres  of  the  pair,  the  Bdkn 
b  reduced  to  that  of  rolling ;  and  as  there  is  no  sliding  motion,  there  is  consequently  no  rubbiiig  fMofi 


between  the  teeth. 
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The  motion  of  wheel  work  of  this  description  is  remarkably  smooth  and  free  of  vibration,  but  is  liable 
to  the  objection  of  introducing  endlong  pressure  upon  the  axes,  in  consequence  of  the  obliquity  of  the  sur- 
ikoes  of  contact  to  the  planes  of  rotation.  To  obviate  this  objection,  the  wheels  have  been  made  with  dou- 
ble doped  teeth,  in  the  form  represented  in  Fig.  2011.  This  wheel  may  be  conceived  to  be  composed  ot 
two  thickneases  of  metal,  each  having  teeth  formed  uDon  its  periphery  m  the  same  manner  as  the  wheel 
of  Dr.  Hooke  just  described,  and  that  these  plates  are  ntted  together  with  the  direction  of  the  teeth  reverse 
to  each  other.  More  strictly,  the  wheel  may  be  supposed  to  consist  of  two  equal  and  concentric  plates, 
which  being,  in  the  first  place,  made  as  separate  wheels,  have  their  teeth  of  equal  size,  and  cut  at  equal 
but  contrary  angles  with  the  axis  of  rotation,  are  fitted  together  so  that  the  teeth  of  the  one  plats  meet 
those  of  the  other  plate  in  the  plane  of  contact  The  slopes  of  the  teeth  on  the  two  sides  oeing  thus 
reverse,  and  projected  at  equiQ  but  contrary  angles  with  the  axis  of  the  wheel,  and  the  pinion  beini^ 
formed  in  the  same  manner,  the  action  of  the  respective  sides  of  the  Y-siiaped  teeth  on  each  other  wiS 
be  as  before  described ;  but  the  endlong  pressure  arising  from  the  obliquity  of  contact  on  one  side,  will 
be  exactly  equal  and  opposite  to  that  resulting  from  the  obliquity  of  action  on  the  contrary  side ;  these 
pressures  must,  therefore,  neutralize  each  other,  and  relieve  the  journals  of  an  amount  of  motion  which 
18  necessarily  involved  in  the  mode  of  action  contemplated  in  the  original  invention. 
^  A  further  modification  of  Dr.  Hooke's  geeringhas  of  late  been  somewhat  extensively  adopted,  espe- 
cially in  the  newer  cotton-spinning  machines.  This  consists,  when  the  direction  of  the  motion  is  simply 
to  be  changed  to  an  angle  of  90^,  in  forming  the  teeth  upon  the  periphery  of  the  pair  at  an  angle  of  45^ 
to  the  respective  axes  of  the  wheels ;  it  will  then  be  perceived  tnat  if  the  edoped  teeth  be  presented  to 
each  other,  in  such  a  way  as  to  have  exactly  the  same  horizontal  angle,  the  wheels  will  geer  together, 
and  motion  being  communicated  to  one  axis,  the  same  will  be  transmitted  to  the  other  at  a  right  angle 
to  it,  as  in  a  common  bevel  pair.  Thus,  if  the  wheel  A,  Fig.  2012,  upon  a  horizontal  shaft  have  Sie 
teeth  formed  upon  its  circumference  with  an  angle  of  45^  to  the  plane  of  tiie  axis,  it  can  geer  with  a 
similar  wheel  B  upon  a  vertical  axis.  Iiet  it  be  upon  the  driving-shaft ;  then  the  motion  transmitted 
will  be  changed  in  its  direction,  as  if  A  and  B  were  a  pair  of  bevels  of  the  ordinary  kind,  and  as  with 
bevels  generally,  the  direction  of  motion  will  be  changed  through  an  angle  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 
angles  which  the  teeth  of  the  wheels  of  the  pair  form  with  their  respective  axes. 


The  contrivance,  as  stated,  is  directly  a  modification  of  Dr.  Hooke*s  geering;  but,  in  effect,  it  may  be 
described  as  a  modification  of  the  tangent  screw  and  screw-wheeL  m  this  last  arrangement,  repre- 
sented hy  Fig.  2018,  in  its  common  form,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  plane  of  the  thread  coinciding  so 
Dearly  with  uiat  of  the  axis  of  the  wheel,  renders  it  necessary  that  the  sfcrew  be  uniformly  the  driver ; 
and  as  the  screw,  by  one  revolution,  passes  only  a  single  tooth  of  the  wheel,  the  motion  is  necessarily 
•low.  Both  of  these  circumstances  are  manifest  advantages  in  a  large  class  of  instances ;  but  for  very 
many  purposes  it  is  desirable  to  retain  the  principle  of  the  screw,  with  an  increase  of  velocity  and  a 
diminution  of  its  rubbing  friction.  This  is  accomplished  by  diminishing  the  inclination  of  the  thread  of 
the  screw  to  the  axis — ^more  correctly  by  increasing  the  number  of  separate  spiral  threads  upon  the 
wnrtace  of  its  cylinder ;  for,  as  every  one  of  those  spirals  will  pass  its  own  wheel-tooth  across  the  line  of 
centres  in  a  revolution  of  the  screw,  it  follows  that  as  many  teeth  of  the  wheel  will  pass  that  line  dur- 
ing one  revolution  of  the  screw  as  this  last  has  threads.  If;  therefore,  we  suppose  the  number  of  threads 
to  be  increased  until  they  equal  in  number  the  teeth  of  the  wheel,  then  the  screw  and  wheel  may  be 
emde  exactly  alike.  This  is  precisely  the  case  exemplified  by  Fig.  2012,  in  which  we  suppose  A  and 
B  to  be  the  same  size,  and  to  have  the  same  number  of  spiral  teeth — which  might  manifestly  be  con 
tinned  round  the  axes  of  the  wheels  without  affecting  in  tlie  least  their  mode  of  action. 
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Relative  direction  and  velocity  of  rotation, — A  wheel  describes  a  circle  because  its  aids  is  fixed;  \kS 
the  direction  and  the  velocity  of  its  rotation  depend  upon  its  connection  with  the  next  wheel  of  the 
train,  which  lies  between  it  and  the  moving  power ;  and  it  is  evident  that  the  relative  velocities  of  snj 
given  pair,  must  depend  upon  the  relative  magnitudes  of  the  circles  which  they  respoctivelj  describa 
Thus,  supposing  the  circumference  of  the  wheel  be  double  that  of  its  pinion,  and,  therefore,  to  hive 
double  the  number  of  teeth  upon  it^  every  revolution  of  the  wheel  must  of  necessity  effect  two  reroht 
tions  of  the  pinion  about  %t9  axis.  And  similarly  knowing  the  r^pective  circumferences  of  any  ptir 
acting  together,  it  is  easy  to  assign  the  ratb  of  their  velocities.  Tnis  form  of  the  questioii,  howerer, 
more  rarely  comes  into  use  than  that  requiring  the  determination  of  those  quantities  from,  the  diameten^ 
which  is  slightly  more  involved,  and  renders  it  necessaiy,  before  entering  further  upon  the  coosiderstioo 
of  the  subject,  to  examine  the  conditions  a  little  more  closely. 

Supposing  that  A  and  B,  Fig.  2014,  are  two  axes  sqh. 

of  motion  referred  to  the  same  perpendicular  plane,  ^tg- 
ond  that  A  B  is  a  riffht  line  connecting  them.  Further, 
let  it  be  supposed  that  the  moving  force  is  transmit- 
ted through  A,  and  that  it  is  required  to  connect  it 
with  B  in  such  a  way — ^that  is,  oy  a  pair  of  spur- 
wheels  of  such  sizes — that  while  A  makes  two  revo- 
lutions B  shall  make  three  revolutions,  the  distance 
between  A  and  B  being  six  feet 

It  is  manifest  that  the  circumferences  of  the  wheels, 
the  axes  being  fixed  and  the  circumferences  'mgeery 
must  of  necessity  have  the  same  velocity.  Thus, 
supposing  for  an  instant  that  the  question  is  already 
resolved,  and  that  the  circles  described  about  A  and 
B,  having  tlieir  point  of  contact  at  c,  then  if  a  con 
stant  force,  P,,  act  tangentially  to  the  circle  described 
about  A  with  the  ra£us  Ac,  it  is  evident  that  the 
rotation  of  this  circle  being  transmitted  to  that  de- 
scribed about  B  with  the  radius  B  c,  will  cause  it  to 
describe  an  equal  length  of  arc  to  that  through  which 
itself  passes,  m  any  unit  of  time.  But  although  the 
arcs  be  of  the  same  absolute  length,  it  is  easy  to  per- 
ceive that  they  form  very  different  portions  of  their 
respective  circles.  In  &ct  the  arcs  described  by  the 
two  points  of  a  and  6,  taken  as  portions  of  the  circle 
to  which  they  belong,  are  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  radii  Ac  and  Be  by  which  the  circles  mc 
described. 

Now,  if  this  be  true  for  a  part  of  a  revolution,  it  is  equally  true  for  a  whole  revolution  of  either  of 
the  wheels,  imd  consequently  for  any  number  of  revolutions.  Hence,  to  obtain  the  radii  of  the  wheels, 
it  only  remains  to  divide  the  distance  between  the  centres — ^that  is,  the  line  A  B  into  parts  invenelj 
proportional  to  the  number  of  revolutions  which  the  wheels  respectively  make  in  the  same  unit  of 
time.    These  rules  are  expressed  as  follows: — 

L  To  find  the  radius  of  the  wheel,  the  relative  number  of  revolutions  and  the  distance  between  the 
centres  of  the  pairs  being  given,  multiply  the  distance  between  the  centres  by  the  numbers  expressing 
the  velocity  of  the  pinion,  and  divide  the  product  by  the  sum  of  the  numbera  expressing  the  relative 
velocities  of  the  pair — understanding  by  velocities  the  number  of  revolutions  which  the  wheels  make  in 
the  same  time. 

IL  To  find  the  radius  of  the  pinion  or  other  wheel,  multiply  the  distance  between  the  centres  by  the 
number  expressing  the  velocity  of  the  wheel,  and  divide  the  result  by  the  sum  of  the  velocities ;  or  sub- 
tract the  radius  of  the  wheel  from  the  distance  between  the  centres :  the  ramainder  is  manifestly  the 
radius  of  the  pinion. 

Now  in  the  arithmetical  question  proposed,  the  distance  d  between  the  centres  is  six  feet,  the  velocity 
of  the  wheel  two,  and  that  of  the  piuion  three ;  hence, 


6  feet  X  8      18  feet 


2  +  3 
6  feet  X  2 


5 
12  feet 


=  8  feet  7  J  inches. 


=  2  feet  4|  mches. 


2  +  8  6 

Sum  of  radii  c?  =  R  +  r  ^  6  feet 

Having  the  radii  or  diameters  of  the  wheels  given,  it  is  not  necessai^  to  find  their  circmnferences  ot 
order  to  determine  the  ratio  of  the  velocities  of  their  axes.  The  relative  number  of  revolutioos  whidi 
they  will  make  in  a  given  unit  of  time  is  ascertained  by  dividing  the  measure  of  the  one  by  that  of  the 
»ther,  the  quotient  being  the  number  of  revolutions^  or  parte  of  a  revolvtion^  the  arie  of  that  wheel  wiU 
nake  iohien  ie  made  the  divisor,  vhile  the  axis  of  the  wheel  whose  diameter  or  radius  is  divided  mmhe$ 
one  revolution. 

Questions  of  this  kind  may  be  solved  very  readily  by  means  of  the  compasses  and  a  scale  of  equl 
parts.  Thus  let  A  and  B,  Fig.  2014,  be  the  given  centres,  the  ratio  of  their  velocities  being  respectively 
two  and  three^  if  the  line  joining  the  centres  A  and  B  be  divided  into  2  +  8  =  5  equal  parts,  that  is,  inte 
as  many  equal  parts  as  there  are  units  in  the  terms  of  the  given  ratio,  ihe  radius  of  the  wheel  upon  A 
will  contain  three  of  thi^e  parts,  and  the  radius  of  the  pinion  on  B  will  contain  the  remaining  two  part^ 
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and  the  pomt  of  contact  of  the  wheels  will  be  at  e.    This  method  is  veiy  convenient  in  practice  when 
the  terms  of  the  ratios  are  smalL 

In  the  preceding  examples,  only  a  single  pair  has  been  taken ;  but  it  frequently  occurs  in  practice 
that  motion  is  to  ^  transferred  through  a  system  of  shafts,  with  varying  degrees  of  intensity,  according 
to  the  purposes  to  be  attained.  It  likewise  not  unfrequently  happens  that  a  pair  of  shafts  are  to  be 
eonnected  at  such  distances  as  to  require  the  interposition  of  carrier  wheels,  that  is,  wheels  intended 
simply  to  connect  the  two,  without  being  subservient  to  any  other  purpose. 

.  I^et  there  be  two  motion-axes,  A  and  B,  of  which  the  angular  velocities  are  as  27  to  848,  and  let  it 
be  required  to  connect  them  by  four  wheels  on  two  intermediate  shafts,  the  wheels  to  have  a  commou 
velocity  ratio  throughout  Let  A  be  the  driver ;  then  the  intensity  of  the  motion  is  required  to  increase 
from  27  towards  B,  in  which  it  is  expressed  by  848. 

Now,  it  has  been  shown  that  if  a  pair  of  wheels  be  in  geer,  their  radii  are  to  each  other  as  the  angular 
velocities,  that  is,  the  relative  number  of  revolutions  which  they  make  upon  their  axes.  In  order,  £ere- 
fore,  that  the  geering  pairs  in  the  question  proposed  may  have  a  common  velocity  ratio,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  same  must  apply  to  the  axes  upon  whicn  they  are  fixed  These  velocities  ought,  therefore,  to 
form  a  geometrical  progression,  of  whicn  the  first  anci  last  terms,  (A  =  27  and  B  =  843,)  and  also  the 
number  of  terms,  namely,  the  four  axes,  are  given.  Now,  the  formula  for  all  such  questions,  m  being 
the  number  of  geometriod  means  to  be  inserted,  p  the  ratio,  is  for  an  increasing  series. 


«  =  V  /-r  which  becomes  p  =  v  / =  — 

'^       V  A  '^       V    27        8 

Hence  the  angular  Telocity  ofC  =  27  Xr-=63 

3 

of  D  =  68  X  ^=147 

3 


Also,  A  will  be  connected  with  0,  and  0  with  D,  and  D  with  B  by  wheels  of  radii  7  and  8  respectively. 
These  examples  illustrate  the  whole  process  of  calculation  of  the  transfer  of  angular  velocity  from 
one  axis  to  another,  and  include  every  case  of  the  kind  to  be  met  with  in  practice. 

In  the  case  taken,  we  have  supposed  the  motions  of  tlie  pair  to  be  in  the  same  plane,  and  the  axes  of 
rotation  of  the  circles  paralleL  But  it  is  often  found  necessary  to  change  the  direction  of  motion  through 
all  conceivable  angles,  as  in  case  the  axes  of  rotation  meet  in  a  point  by  common  bevels  and  face  wheels, 
and  when  the  axes  are  neither  parallel  nor  do  they  meet  in  direction  by  screw-wheels.  '  These  cases 
require  to  be  separately  noticed. 

Let  us,  in  the  first  place,  suppose  that  the  two  axes  of  rotation  B  A  and  0  A  intersect  in  A,  and  in- 
clude the  angle  BAG.  If  we  suppose  a  cone  to  be  venerated  by  the  revolution  of  tho  line  A  E  about 
A  B,  and  another  bv  the  revolution  of  the  line  A£  about  A  C,  then  these  cones  soi5. 

being  made  to  revolve  in  contact  about  their  respective  axes  A  B  and  A  0,  their 
surfaces  will  roll  upon  one  another  along  their  whole  length  of  contact  A  K 
For,  as  already  shown,  if  n  times  the  circumference  of  a  circle  D  0  be  equal  to 
m  times  that  of  a  circle  F  e,  and  these  circles  be  conceived  to  revolve  in  contact 
about  their  centres  b  and  c,  and  to  carry  the  cones  with  them,  then  it  is  evident 
that  whilst  the  cone  BAG  makes  n  revolutions  the  cone  £  A  H  will  make  m 
revolutions.  But  n  times  the  circumference  of  any  other  circle  E  G  of  the  one 
cone,  is  equal  to  m  times  the  drcumference  of  the  corresponding  circle  E  H  of 
the  other  cone ;  for  the  diameters  of  these  circles,  and,  therefore,  their  circum- 
ferences are  to  one  another  in  tlie  same  proportion  as  the  diameters  and  circum- 
ferences of  the  circles  e  D  and  «  F.  It  is  therefore  obvious,  that  whilst  the  cones 
make  n  and  m  revolutions  respectively,  the  circles  E  G  and  E  H  are  carried 
through  n  and  m  revolutions  respectively,  and  that  n  times  the  circumference 
of  B  G  being  equal  to  m  times  the  circumference  of  E  H,  it  follows  that  these 
circles  roll  in  contact  through  the  whole  of  their  path.  And  the  same  is  equallv 
true  of  anv  other  corresponding  circles  in  the  cones,  and  therefore  of  their  whole  surfaces,  so  that  the 
rotation  of  one  axis  being  conmiunicated  to  the  other,  by  the  rolling  together  of  the  two  cones,  the  sur- 
face of  the  one  oon^  will  carry  with  it  the  surface  of  the  other  along  the  whole  line  of  contact  A  E  with 
equal  perimetral  velocities,  and  with  an^ilar  velocities  inversely  proportional  to  the  circumferences, 
diameters,  or  radii,  of  the  corresponding  curcles. 

In  practice,  thin  frusta  only  of  the  cones,  with  teeth  upon  their  perimeters,  are  employed ;  but  in 
this  there  is  no  new  consideration  involved,  as  respects  the  angular  velocities  of  the  axes  upon  which 
the  "wheek  are  carried.  In  determining  the  size  of  a  pair  of  bevels,  we  are  not,  however,  limited  to  any 
particular  diameters  as  when  the  axes  are  parallel ;  tne  wheels  may  be  made  of  any  convenient  sizes, 
and  the  teeth  consequently  of  any  breadth,  according  to  the  stress  they  are  intended  to  bear. 

Tbe  question,  however,  which  presents  itself  here,  b  the  mode  of  determining  the  relative  sizes  of  the 
conical  mista  of  a  pair ;  and  this  resolves  itself  into  a  division  of  the  angle  included  between  Uie  two 
axes  inversely  as  the  ratio  of  their  angular  velocities.  Let  B  and  0  be  the  position  of  the  two  given 
axes,  and  let  them  be  prolonged  till  they  meet  in  a  point  A.  Further,  let  it  be  required  that  0  make 
wevef^  revolutions  while  B  makes  four.  From  any  points  D  and  E  in  the  lines  A  B,  A  0,  and  perpendicular 
to  tfaera,  draw  D  d  and  E  «  of  lengths  (from  a  scale  of  equal  parts)  inversely  as  the  number  of  revolu- 
tioos  which  the  axes  are  severally  required  to  make  in  the  same  unit  of  time.  Thus,  the  angular  velocity 
af  axis  B  being  4,  Fig.  2016,  and  that  of  the  axis  0  being  7,  the  Ime  D  d  must  be  drawn  =:  7,  and  the  line 
IsS  0  sb4.    Then  through  d  and  e  parallel  with  the  axes  A  B  and  A  C  draw  dc  and  « c  till  they  meet  io 
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0.  A  straight  line  drawn  from  A  through  e  will  then  make  tlio  requh^  diyision  of  the  angle  BAQ 
and  define  the  line  of  contact  of  the  two  cones,  by  means  of  which  we  two  itdling  frusta  mt.j  bt  pr» 
jected  at  any  convenient  distance  from  A. 

Otherwise,  having  determined  tlie  relative  perimeters, 
diuneters,  or  radii,  of  the  pair,  then  the  lines  D  d  and  £  e 
are  to  each  other  directlv  as  these  quantities. 

The  point  e  may  also  be  found  more  directly  thus :  From 
A  towards  0  in  the  axis  A  0,  set  off  from  a  scale  as  many 
equal  ports  (A /)  as  there  are  units  in  the  number  (7)  ex- 
pressing the  velocity  of  that  axis ;  from  the  point  /  araw 
fe  parallel  to  AB,  and  set  off  from  the  same  scale  as 
many  parts  (/c)  as  there  are  units  in  the  number  (4)  ex- 
pcssing  the  vcdocity  of  the  axis  A  B ;  then  a  line  drawn 
from  A  through  c,  as  befcnre,  will  divide  the  angle,  as  required. 

By  one  or  other  of  these  methods  the  division  of  the 
angle  of  inclination  of  the  axes  may  always  be  determined, 
the  ratio  of  the  angular  velocities  of  the  pair  being  known. 

The  case  in  whidi  the  axes  are  neither  parallel  nor  mter- 
■ecting,  admits  of  solution  b^  means  of  a  pair  of  bevels 
upon  an  intermediate  axis,  so  situated  as  to  meet  the  others 
in  any  convenient  points. 

Thus,  if  D  F  and  E  G,  Fig.  2017,  be  the  two  given  axes, 
they  may  be  connected  by  a  third  axis  F  G  intersecting  them 
in  the  points  F  and  G ;  and  if  a  shaft  be  mounted  in  the  posi- 
tion ofthis  third  axis  with  a  pair  of  bevels  upon  it,  geering 
with  the  bevels  on  the  main  axes,  and  having  their  apices 
in  the  points  F  and  G  of  these  axes,  the  motion  of  the  driving- 
shaft  wUl  be  communicated,  as  if  the  two  bevel-wheels  C  and  M  were  in  immediate  contact ;  the  ratic 
of  their  velodties  remaining  the  same,  provided  the  bevels  H  and  K  be  of  the  same  size.  If  it  be  r^ 
auired  to  bring  up  the  speed  or  reduce  it^  between  the  two  shafts,  in  a  higher  ratio  than  is  ooavenient  I17 
Uiat  arrangement^  the  interposed  bevels  will  afford  additional  facility  of  acoompltshing  the  purpose. 

When  ue  contiguity  of  the  shafts  is  such  as  to  per-  ,  9017. 

mit  of  their  being  connected  by  a  single  pair,  skewed- 
bevels  are  frequently  employed  as  shown  m  Fig.  2010 ; 
and  as  respects  the  relative  velocities  of  a  pair  of  this 
kind,  it  is  evident  that  the  same  law  obtains  as  in  the 
preceding  cases. 

When  the  axes  are  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  and 
do  not  intersect,  the  wh^  and  screw  may  be  em- 
plojred  to  connect  them.  The  velocity  of  angular 
motion  is  in  this  arran^^ement  immediately  deduced 
from  that  of  the  screw,  its  number  of  threads,  and  the 
number  of  teeth  in  its  geering  wheel  Thus,  if  it  be 
required  to  transmit  the  motion  of  one  shaft  to  another 
contiguous,  and  at  right  angles  to  it — the  angular  mo- 
tions being  as  20  to  1 ;  then,  if  the  screw  be  a  single- 
threaded  one,  the  wheel  must  have  20  teeth ;  but  if 
double-threaded  the  number  of  teeth  will  be  increased 
to  40,  for  2  teeth  will  be  passed  at  every  revolution. 
If  the  velocities  be  as  2  to  1,  the  condition  is,  that  the 
screw  have  half  as  many  threads  upon  its  barrel,  as 
there  are  teeth  on  the  wheel ;  and  if  1  to  1,  the  wheel 
and  screw  lose  their  distinctive  characters :  both  be- 
come many-threaded  screws  under  the  form  of  wheels, 
as  represented  by  fig.  201 1.  Wheels  of  this  sort  may 
often  be  applied  wita  peculiar  advantage,  especially  in  light  geering;  and  when  so  applied  it  is  nd 
essentially  necessary  that  the  axes  be  at  right  angles  to  each  other  any  more  than  it  is  m  bevd-geec 

If  the  Bprew  have  few  threads  compared  with  the  number  of  teeth  of  the  wheel,  it  miai  aiwafi 
assume  the  position  of  driver  on  account  of  the  obliquity  of  the  thread  to  the  axis ;  and  in  this  respect 
its  action  is  analogous  to  that  of  a  travelling  rack,  moving  endwise  one  tooth,  whilst  ttie  sorw  makes 
one  revolution  on  its  axis. 

On  the  pitch  ofwheeU, — ^The  primary  object  aimed  at  in  the  construction  of  toothed-geer  is  the  nu- 
form  transmission  of  the  power,  supposing  that  to  be  constant  and  equal  This  implies  that  the  qm 
wheel  ought  to  conduct  the  other,  as  if  Uiey  simply  touched  in  the  plane,  passing  tturougfa  both  tkdr 
centres.    This  plane  ia  denoted  by  the  line  A  B,  in  Fig.  2018. 

When  this  line— which  is  usnaUy  denominated  the  line  of  centres — is  divided  into  two  parts,  A  e  and 
B  «,  prc^)ortional  to  the  nmnber  of  teeth  JMrmed  upon  the  perimeters  of  the  pinion  and  wheel,  thew  two 
parts  are  proportional  or  primitive  radii  of  the  pair ;  and  a  circle  0  0  being  described  from  each  centre 
passing  through  the  common  point  e,  limits  what  is  called  the  pitch  line  or  circle  ;  that  is,  a  cirele  ds- 
scribed  from  the  centre  A,  and  another  from  the  centre  B,  through  the  same  point,  are  caUed,  the  fint, 
the  pitch  circle  or  pitch  line  of  the  pinion,  and  the  other  of  the  wheel  They  are  also  sometimes  called 
the  primitive  and  proportional  circles.  If  the  pitch  circle  be  divided  into  as  many  equal  parts  as  there 
are  teeth  to  be  given  to  the  wheel  the  length  of  one  of  these  parts  is  termed  the  pitch  0/  the  teeth 
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Om  of  theee  ares,  as  that  interceptod  hj  ppm  Fig.  2018,  comprehends  a  complete  tooth  and  apao$, 
'   I  by  tpace  the  hollow  opemng  between  two  contiguous  teeth. 


Bj  the  pitch  lines  of  a  geering  pair  is,  therefore,  to  be 
taHlerstood  the  proportional  circles  in  which  they  would 
rerolre  upon  each  other  if  they  were  simply  cylinders 
without  teeth ;  and  the  pitch  of  the  teeth  is  the  length 
of  are  of  the  pitch  circles,  measured  from  the  centre  of 
one  tooth  to  tne  centre  of  the  contiguous  one.  Any  right 
lines,  P  and  P,  drawn  from  the  centre  of  the  wheels  till 
they  meet  the  pitch  circles  or  lines,  are  termed  propor- 
tkntl  radii,  because  they  determine  the  relations  of  tneir 
angular  velocities ;  and  any  similar  radial  lines,  P'  and 
?\  continued  to  the  extremities  of  the  teeth,  are  called 
the  true  radii  of  the  wheel  and  pinion — ^for  no  yery  ob- 
Tioua  reasoa  In  bevel  and  conical  wheels  the  pitch  cir- 
de  is  the  base  of  the  frustum,  as  AB  of  Fig.  1997. 

Jiulea.—!.  To  find  the  pitch  of  the  teeth  of  a  wheel, 
the  diameter  and  number  of  teeth  being  given,  divide 
tiie  diameter  D,  (in  inches,)  by  the  number  of  teeth  N, 
and  multiply  the  quotient  by  8*1416 :  the  product  is  the 
pitch  in  inches  or  parts  of  an  inch. 

IL  To  find  the  diameter  of  a  wheel,  the  number  of 
teeth  and  pitch  being  given,  divide  the  pitch  by  8-1416, 
and  multiply  the  quotient  by  the  number  of  teeth. 

in.  To  mid  the  number  of  teeth,  the  diameter  and 
pitch  being  given,  divide  8*1416  by  the  pitch,  and  multi- 
ply the  r^ult  by  the  diameter  in  inches. 

In  ordinary  geering  the  pitches  most  commonly  in  use 
range  fi^m  1  inch  to  4  incnes,  increasing  up  to  2  inches 
by  eighth*,  and  beyond  by  fourth*  of  an  mch.  Below 
inch,  the  pitdies  decrease  by  eighth*  down  to  \  inch. 

The  pitches  being  few  and  definite,  the  rules  given 
above  may  be  ^preaUy  simplified  by  the  use  of  the  an- 
nexed table,  which  wiU  be  found  very  convenient  when  the 
diameter  D  is  to  be  determined,  the  pitch  P  and  number 
of  teeth  N  being  given ;  and  conversely,  when  the  diame- 
ter and  pitch  are  given  to  find  the  number  of  teeth. 

The  use  of  this  table  may  be  rendered  obvious  by  the 
following  examples : — 

1.  Given  a  wneel  of  88  teeth,  2|-inch  pitch,  to  find  the 
diameter  of  Uie  pitch  circl&   Here  the  tabular  number  in 


Pitch  IB  incites 

D  =  ?XN 

N  =  ^XD 

RtrL«.-To  And  th« 

RaLB.-To  fled  th« 

and  Dftrtaofan 

nunber  of  teeth,  mat- 

wch. 

multiply  Um  nambcr 

tiplj  the  iriven  diUB> 

of  teeth  by  the  tuba. 

et!ir  in  ioehet  by  th« 

I»r  namber  aoewer. 

tabular  number  a»- 

iDf  to  the  fiven  pitch. 

.^wjri«ctothec~ 

Values  of  P 

Values  of - 

Values  of  1 

6 

1*9095 

•5236 

6 

1*5915 

•6283 

4* 

1*4270 

•6981 

4 

1*2782 

•7854 

3i 

11141 

•8976 

8 

•9547 

10472 

2J 

•8754 

11838 

2^ 

•7968 

12566 

2i 

•7135 

1-8968 

2 

•6866 

1-5708 

1| 

•5987 

t-6756 

li 

•6570 

1^7962 

11 

•6141 

1-9264 

u 

•4774 

2-0944 

If 

•4377 

2-2848 

li 

•8979 

2-5182 

li 

•8568 

2-7926 

1 

•8188 

81416 

1 

•2786 

8^5904        1 

i 

•2387 

41888         : 

1 

•1989 

6-0266 

i 

•1692 

6-2832 

i 

•1194 

8-877« 

i 

•0796 

12-5664 
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Ihe  second  column  answering  to  the  given  pitch  is  *7958,  which,  multiplied  by  88,  gives  70K)S  Cor  tbc 
diameter  required. 

2.  Given  a  wheel  33  inches  diameter,  l}-inch  pitch,  to  find  the  number  of  teeth.  Hie  oorresponding 
foctor  is  1*7952,  whidi  multiplied  by  33  gives  69*242  for  the  number  of  teeth,  that  is,  59^  teeth  netriy. 
Now,  59  would  here  be  the  nearest  whole  number ;  but  as  a  wheel  of  60  teeth  may  be  preferred  for 
convenience  of  calculation  of  speeds,  we  may  adopt  that  number  and  find  the  diameter  correspooding 
The  factor  in  the  second  column  answering  to  1|  pitch  is  '557,  and  this  multiplied  by  60  gives  334 
inches  as  the  diameter  which  the  wheel  ought  to  hava 

A  mode  of  sizing  wheels  in  reUtion  to  their  pitches,  diameters,  and  numbers  of  teeth,  b  adopted  in 
some  engineering  factories  as  a  simplification  of^tJiat  explained  above. 

Suppose  the  (Ssmeter  of  the  pitch  circle  to  be  dividea  into  as  many  equal  parts  as  there  are  teeth  to 
be  given  to  the  wheel ;  let  one  of  these  parts  be  called  the  diametral  pitch,  to  distinguish  it  finom  the 
circular  pitch  hitherto  employed,  and  let  a  few  definite  values  (in  tertns  of  the  inch)  be  aangned  to  it; 

then  it  is  clear,  that  calling  M  the  diametral  pitch,  we  have  the  relation  ^  =  M.  And  as  M  is  alwivs 
a  Bunple  fraction  of  an  inch,  let  M  =:  — ,  then  we  have  the  general  expressions* 


N^rmXD 


N 


D  =  ? 


To  illustrate  this  by  an  arithmetical  example,  let  it  be  assmned  that  a  wheel  of  20  inches  diameter  ii 
required  to  have  40  teeth ;  then  the  diametral  pitch, 

w      I>     20      1       ..    , 
M  s==s.=— ==  -  =  i  mch ; 
N     40     m      '         * 

that  is,  the  diameter  being  divided  into  equal  parts  corresponding  in  number  to  the  number  of  teeth  in 
the  circumference  of  the  wheel,  the  length  of  each  of  these  parts  is  ^  an  inch,  consequently  m  =:  2 ;  tod 
according  to  the  phraseology  of  the  workshop,  the  wheel  is  said  to  be  one  of  tujo  pitch.  The  areolar 
pitch  corresponding  to  tlus  diametral  pitch  is  by  the  properties  of  the  circle  i  X  3*1416  =  1*5708 
mch. 

In  this  mode  of  sizing  wheels  a  few  determined  values  are  given  to  m,  as  20, 16, 14, 12, 10,  9, 8, 7, 
6,  5,  4,  3,  2, 1,  which  includes  a  variety  of  pitches  from  (  inch  up  to  3  inches,  according  to  the  iiklowing 
table,  which  shows  the  value  of  the  circular  pitches  corresponding  to  the  assigned  values  of  m. 


Values  of  «. 

1 
3142 

2 

1*571 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

12 

14 

16 

20 

pltchlndeciin&orfuiiii.  ( 

1*047 

•785 

•628 

•524 

•449 

398 

*349 

314 

•262 

•224 

•196 

157 

From  this  table,  having  the  value  of  m  given,  the  corresponding  circular  pitch  is  found ;  and  from  the 
rules  given  above,  if  tlie  number  of  teeth  and  value  of  m  be  known  the  diameter  of  the  wheel  is  sIm 
known,  for  D=N-T-m.  Thus  if  the  number  of  teeth  be  80  and  m^lO,  then  the  diameter  D=8 
inches,  and  the  circular  pitch  is  •814  inch,  that  is,  5-1 6th  mch  very  nearly.  Generally,  the  diameter  and 
value  of  m  being  given,  the  number  of  teeth  is  found  from  the  rule  N  =  m  X  D.  Thus  the  value  of  n 
being  10,  and  the  diameter  20  inches,  the  number  of  teeth  is  200.  * 

From  these  remarks,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  this  mode  of  sizing  wheels  differs  from  that  befoie 

explained  simply  in  this,  th^t  it  expresses  in  small  whole  numbers  the  quantity  ^  instead  of  the  quan- 
tity P,  and  therefore  affords  a  ready  way  of  calculating  the  diameter  and  number  of  teeth  of  any  r^ 
quired  wheel  This  method,  however,  has  not  hitherto  been  introduced  into  millwright  work ;  but  has 
been  confined  to  the  sizing  of  small  wheels  of  spinning  and  like  machinery. 

It  has  long  been  regarded  as  a  rule  among  millwrights  that  the  number  of  teeth  in  a  wheel  should 
be  prime  to  the  number  of  teeth  in  its  pinion ;  in  other  words,  that  the  number  of  teeth  of  the  whed 
should  not  be  divisible  by  the  number  or  teeth  in  the  pmion  without  a  remainder;  and  that  the  best 
possible  relation  of  the  numbers  is  such,  that  in  efTiecting  the  division  the  remainder  be  1.  This  cm  is 
termed  a  hunting  tooth,  and  effects  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  same  pair  of  teeth  of  the  wheel  and 
pinion  from  poming  together  until  the  former  has  made  as  many  revolutions  as  it  has  teeth.  By  such 
an  arrangement  it  is  supposed  the  wear  would  be  less  uniform ;  and  it  may  be  observed,  that  if  the 
teeth  be  at  first  incorrectly  made,  there  is  some  advantage  to  be  sained  by  taking  prime  numben 
But  in  the  practice  of  the  present  day,  when  millwrights  are  fully  ilive  to  the  method  and  advantages 
of  giving  to  the  teeth,  in  the  construction  of  their  wheel-patterns,  the  proper  geometrical  form,  and  do 
not  trust  to  the  wheels  wearing  themselves  into  shape,  the  precaution  of  mfucing  the  numbers  of  the 
wheel  and  pinion  prime  to  each  other,  is  less  required,  and  may,  in  fact,  be  disregarded  in  proportioo 
%A  accuracy  of  construction  is  attained. 

In  resp^  of  the  relative  sizes  of  the  pairs  which  geer  together,  the  main  purpose  to  be  aooomplisfaed 
is  the  modification  of  the  contemporary  velocities  of  the  parts  to  such  extent  that  their  respective  speeds 
shall  be  adapted  to  the  work  to  be  performed  at  the  several  points. 

'To  exhibit  the  method  of  applying  the  principles  of  anguhu'  velocity  to  the  computation  of  the  msp 
bers  of  a  system  of  toothed  geering,  we  shall  consider,  in  the  first  place,  the  action  of  a  single  peir 
The  fundamental  proposition  may  be  stated  thus : — If  there  be  an  equal  pair  in  g^r,  then  whetlier  the 
pinion  drive  the  wheel  or  be  driven  by  it,  the  number  of  turns  of  the  wheel  multiplied  by  the  nunta 
of  its  teeth  b  equal  to  the  number  of  turns  which  the  pinion  makes  in  the  same  time,  multiplied  bf 
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the  Dumber  of  its  toeth,  so  that  the  number  of  the  contemporary  turns  of  the  wheel  and  pinion  are  ro* 
dprocall^  proportional  to  the  numbers  of  their  teeth. 

Applying  this  principle  to  a  system  of  geering,  we  deduce  the  following  rules :  To  find  the  number 
of  revolutions  of  the  last  pinion  of  the  syBtem,  multiply  the  number  of  revolutions  of  the  first  wheel  by 
the  quotient  which  is  found  by  dividing  the  oootinued  product  of  the  numbers  of  teeth  of  all  the  wheels, 
by  the  continued  product  of  the  numbers  of  teeth  of  all  the  pinions. 

It  thence  also  follows  that  the  number  of  revolutions  of  the  last  pinion,  for  one  revolution  of  the  first 
wheel,  is  equal  to  the  product  of  all  the  wheels  divided  by  the  prcduct  of  all  the  pinions. 

And  conversely  for  one  revolution  of  the  last  pinion,  the  first  wheel  will  make  that  portion  of  a  revo- 
lution expressed  by  a  fraction,  having  for  its  numerator  the  product  formed  bv  multiplying  together  the 
numbers  of  the  teeth  of  all  the  pinions,  and  for  its  denominator  the  product  formed  by  multiplying  to- 
gether the  numbers  of  teeth  of  all  the  wheels. 

From  these  rules  it  immediately  follows,  that  whether  a  system  of  geerinff  contains  one  wheel  ana 
pinion,  or  any  greater  niunber  of  wheels  and  a  like  number  of  pinions,  if  we  desigmite  the  product  of  all 
the  wheels  by  W,  and  the  product  of  all  the  pinions  by  P,  and  Up  represent  the  number  of  revolutions 
made  by  the  last  pinion  during  one  revolution  of  the  mrst  wheel,  we  snail  have 

W=s;)XPand;)  =  p 

In  reference  to  the  strength  of  the  teeth  of  wheels,  the  first  subject  of  inquiry  is  ihe  stress  they  arc 
severally  required  to  sustam  when  in  action. 

The  uindamental  principle  involved  in  the  consideration  of  this  subject,  is  expressed  by  the  condition 
that  the  pitch  being  the  samSy  the  stress  is  inversely  as  th€  velocity;  and  this  is  obviously  true,  since  the 
teeth  which  act  with  superior  force  must  be  proportionally  stronger ;  and  the  momentum  of  the  power 
remaining  constant,  the  nigher  the  velocity  becomes,  the  more  is  the  weight  of  the  power  diminished, 
BO  that  in  any  combination  of  wheels,  the  stress  upon  the  teeth  is  reciprocally  proportional  to  the  ve- 
locity at  a  given  point  of  the  train.  Thus,  the  strength  which  is  sufficient  to  transmit  a  ^iven  amount 
of  lK>rse  power,  when  the  velocity  is  one  foot  per  second,  will  be  equal  to  the  transmission  of  double 
that  amount  when  the  velocity  is  two  feet  a  second,  three  times  the  amount  when  the  velocity  is  tripled. 
Knowing  therefore  the  strength  of  teeth  necessary  to  transmit  a  given  amount  of  horse  power,  the  same 
strength  of  wheel  wiU  be  sufficient  under  any  other  circumstances  of  increase,  or  diminution  of  velocity, 
when  the  horse  power  of  the  first  mover  in  both  coses,  divided  by  the  velocity  in  feet  per  second,  pro- 
duces the  same  quotient  Thus  assuming  as  the  standasd  the  received  mechanical  unit  of  a  horse 
power,  namely,  88,000  pounds  raised  one  foot  high  in  a  minute,  or  650  pounds  raised  one  foot  in  a 
second,  then  if  H  be  the  number  of  horses*  power  of  any  first  mover,  and  v  the  velocity  of  the  pitch 
circle  (in  feet  per  second)  of  any  wheel  in  the  system  of  geering  moved  by  it,  then  the  stress  wul  be 

,.            ,   .     560XH 
ezpreesed  m  pounds  by . 

For  example,  if  the  pitch  line  of  a  wheel  move  with  a  velocity  of  11  feet  per  second,  and  the  power 

of  the  prime  mover  be  twenty-horse  power,  the  stress  will  be — =  1000  pounds. 

Otherwise,  if  P  be  the  power  of  the  prime  mover  in  pounds,  and  V  be  the  velocity  of  that  power  ii 
feet  per  second,  the  stress  on  the  teeth  of  a  wheel  through  which  the  power  is  transmitted,  and  of  which 

P  X  V 

the  velocity  of  the  pitch  circle  is  v,  will  be  expressed  in  pounds  as  before,  by . 

It  is  necessary,  however,  to  be  observed,  that  the  absolute  power  of  the  prime  mover  must  only  be 
considered  at  those  points  of  the  geering  through  which  it  is  wholly  transmitted ;  for  if  the  power  be 
taken  off  at  diflferent  points,  it  is  obvious  that  the  stress  will  be  successively  diminished  as  these  points 
are  passed.  For  instance,  the  power  of  a  steam-engine  being  employed  to  drive  a  cotton  factory :  if  the 
first  geering  be  so  arranged  that  the  whole  power  of  the  engine  is  transmitted  from  the  fly-wheel  shaft 
to  a  vertic^  shaft,  which  ascends  from  the  bottom  to  the  topflat  of  the  building,  by  a  bevel  pair,  and  if 
the  ^ring  of  the  several  flats  be  successively  connected  with  this  upright  shafts  it  is  clear  that,  in  esti- 
mating the  stress  at  the  several  points,  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  the  requisite  strength  of  the  several 
pairs,  the  whole  power  of  the  engine  ought  to  be  taken  only  at  the  first  pobt ;  that  is,  at  the  point 
where  it  is  connected  with  the  vertical  shaft  In  estimating  the  strength  of  the  bevel  pair  there  placed, 
H,  in  our  formula,  will  be  equivalent  to  the  whole  power  given  off  by  the  engine ;  but  at  the  successive 
points,  where  the  power  is  taken  off  to  drive  the  machinery  of  the  several  flats,  H  will  represent  only 
the  amount  of  power  requisite  to  do  the  work  at  these  point& 

A  difference  is  besides  very  properly  made  in  practice,  in  the  strength  of  those  wheels  of  a  system  of 
geering  which  are  placed  near  the  first  mover,  to  compensate  for  irregularities  in  the  motion ',  for  were 
the  strength  exactly  limited  to  the  resistance  to  be  overcome  under  constant  action,  a  sudden  accelera- 
tion of  the  speed  would  tend  to  stripe  the  wheels,  in  other  words,  to  break  the  teeth.  Also  in  operations 
of  an  irregular  kind,  the  strength  ought  to  be  greatly  more  than  is  requisite  in  such  geering  as  that  of 
a  cotton  fi^ctory.  Thus  the  geering  in  iron-woncs,  and  the  like,  is  greatly  beyond  the  strength  which  a 
calculation  of  the  power  of  &e  prime  mover  would  indicate,  and  this  is  reqmred  to  counteract  the  sud- 
den shocks  which  result  from  the  chocking  of  rolls  and  the  like. 

It  may  also  be  necessary  to  remark,  that,  in  estimating  the  strain  upon  a  system  of  geering.  it  is  the 
gctnaX  power  required  to  do  the  work  which  is  to  be  taken  as  an  element  of  the  data — ^that  iis,  the  horse 
power  at  which  the  resistance  is  valued. 
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In  the  teeth  of  wheels,  it  is  of  importance  that  the  whole  be  made  of  snch  ttren^  aa  to  i  _ 

injured  the  greatest  stress  that  is  likely  to  come  upon  it  in  the  course  of  working  in  the  worst  poaibli 
position ;  tluit  is  to  say,  in  the  direction  in  which  the 
structure  is  capable  of  offering  the  least  effective  resist- 
ance to  fracture.  Now  supposing  the  strain  to  act  with 
its  whole  energy  upon  the  extreme  comer  of  a  tooth,  it 
is  easy  to  perceive  that  it  will  there  more  readily  pro- 
duce fracture  than  if  it  acted  alon^  the  whole  line  of  the 
breadth ;  for  supposing  it  to  act  uong  the  whole  line  of 
breadth,  if  fracture  of  the  tooth  should  take  place,  it 
must  traverse  the  whole  line  A  B,  or  some  line  paraJlel 
to  it ;  but  acting  at  D,  should  the  force  be  sufiiciently 
g^eat  to  break  Uie  tooth,  the  fracture  will  take  place, 
not  along  tlie  root  of  the  tooth  A  B,  but  in  the  Ime  B  6, 
or  in  some  line  parallel  to  it — these  being  the  lines  of 
least  resistance.  Rather,  under  the  circumstances  of 
the  force  being  applied  at  D,  the  strain  will  be  greatest  along  the  line  B  b,  which  is  defined  from 
BD  =  D6. 

To  show  that  this  is  strictly  true,  let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  strength  of  beams  of  equal  tfaicknem 
is  directly  as  their  breadths,  and  inversely  as  their  lengths ;  consequently,  if  the  proportion  of  the  length 
to  the  breadth  be  preserved,  the  strength  will  remain  unaltered  whatever  difference  is  made  in  the 
actual  dimensions.  But  this  being  true,  it  necessarily  follows  that  the  line  of  fracture,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances presumed,  will  be  along  the  line  which,  as  a  base,  bears  the  least  proportion  to  ihe  perpen- 
dicular height  from  that  base  to  the  point  where  the  pressure  is  applied.  This  least  proportion  is  when 
B  D  =  D  6,  for  the  base  B  6  is  then  only  double  the  effective  length  of  the  beam,  that  is,  doable  the 
perpendicular  eD,  K  a  line  be  drawn  from  B  to  d^  it  will  manifestly  be  more  than  double  the  altitude 
of  tno  triangle  B  c/D,  of  which  it  is  the  base ;  and,  similarly,  the  line  B  c  is  more  than  doable  the  alti 
tudo  of  its  triangle  B  c  D. 

This  might  be  directly  proved  by  application  of  the  rules  of  maxima  and  minima  ;  rather,  it  might  be 
shown  that  tlie  strain  is  greatest  unaer  a  force  acting  at  D,  in  a  line  determined  by  D  B  =:  D  6,  which 
makes  B  6  =  2  0  D. 

In  effect,  therefore,  the  line  B  h  (including  all  lines  parallel  to  it)  is  the  line  of  least  resistfmoe  of  the 
tooth,  and  consequently  the  line  in  which  fracture  would  be  produced  by  a  force  sufficiently  great  ap 
plied  at  D.  Presuming,  then,  that  wheels,  in  consequence  of  inaccuracy  of  workmanship,  uneqiul 
wearing  of  brasses,  vibration  of  shafts,  and  other  circumstances  bcide|^tal  to  the  action  of  a  system  of 
geering,  are  liable  to  stress  acting  upon  them  in  the  least  efficient  position  of  the  teeth,  it  would  appear 
that  the  effective  proportion  of  the  breadth  of  the  tooth,  assuming  the  thickness  to  be  uniform,  does  not 
exceed  twice  the  length.  Whatever  may  be  the  force,  the  principle  informs  us  that  there  is  a  limit  be- 
yond which  no  strength  is  practically  gained,  and  this  limit  will  be  found  in  general  not  to  difEer 
materially  from  double  the  length  of  Uie  tooth. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  inferred  from  this  that  it  is  useless  to  make  the  breadth  of  any  proportioD 
peater  than  that  stated ;  for  although  no  additional  practical  strength  be  gained  by  increase  of  breadth, 
it  is  still  highly  advisable  that  the  dimensions  named  should  bear  a  much  higher  ratio,  than  is  given  bv 
the  consideration  of  the  merely  mathematical  principle.  Thb  is  accordingly  followed  in  practice,  and 
the  advantage  is,  that  the  wearing  action,  by  bemg  distributed  over  a  larger  sur£eice,  does  not  so  soon 
reduce  the  thickness,  and  thereby  render  the  wheel  too  weak  for  the  work  it  has  to  perfonn.  Moreover, 
there  is  the  additional  advantage  in  giving  more  breadth  than  b  indicated  above,  that  the  surfaces  oi 
contact  being  longer,  vibration  is  to  some  extent  diminished ;  the  centres  are  accordingly  better  pre- 
served, and  the  wearing  of  the  tooth  becomes  greatly  more  unifomL  An  error  of  woremanship,  and 
of  unec[ual  contraction  of  the  casting,  becomes  likewise  more  apparent,  and  may  possibly  admit  ti 
correction. 

3030. 


As  it  is  convenient  to  express  all  the  dimensions  in  terms  of  the  same  tinit,  and  the  pitch  being  aa 
appropriate  quantity,  is  nearly  universally  adopted  as  the  term  of  comparison. 

These  proportions  differ,  though  slightly,  in  different  works  and  in  difiiBrent  localities;  bat  tbey  ar» 
the  most  commonly  employed,  and  are  besides  the  most  consistent  with  good  and  accurate  workmaih 
ship.  For  the  sake  of  more  easy  reference,  we  collect  them  into  a  table,  which  the  annexed  Fig.  90tl 
wiU  serve  fully  to  explain.    They  stand  thus : 
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a  6=:^  Pitch  of  teeth,  s  1  pitoh. 

a  cs=  Depth  to  pitch  line,  PP,ss|^  ** 

Aa  Xa<r  =  Working  depth  of  tooth,  s=:^  ** 
Ge  — A  a  :=  Bottom  clearance,            =1^ 
C  a  =  Whole  depth  to  root,        =  ift" 

Cft  =  Thickne88oftooth,  =A-  ** 

A*  =  Width  of  space,  •     =yt  ** 

Tliese  proportions,  as  remarked,  are  found  to  work  very  advantageously,  and  are  those  adopted  in 
•ereral  workshops ;  but  the  following  are  preferred  by  some  engineers  of  experience.  Thus  supposing 
the  pitch  divided  into  16  equal  parts :  then  the 

Depth  from  point  to  pitch  line,  ss:  6^  parts. 

Depth  from  pitch  line  to  root  of  tooth,        ^   6^    " 
Whole  length  of  tooth,  =12      ** 

Working  depth,  =11      " 

Thickness  of  tooth,  (also  of  arms  and  rim,)  =7      " 
Width  of  space,  =8      " 

In  practice,  these  proportions  are  usually  laid  off  in  lines  for  the  convenience  of  the  workmen  in  the 
pattern  shop,  so  that  for  any  given  pitch  the  other  dimensions  may  at  once  be  determined  by  means  of 
the  compasses,  and  without  having  recourse  to  calculatioa  In  Figs.  2021  and  2022  two  diagrams  of  Uiat 
sort  are  given.  Fig.  2021  contains  the  proportions  last  enumerate,  in  which  tlie  pitch  is  supposed  to  be 
divided  into  15  equued  parts ;  and  Fig.  2022  is  constructed  nearly  according  to  the  proportions  first  given, 
but  embraces  the  recognized  principle  that  the  relative  amount  of  clearance  ought  to  vary  inversely  as  the 
pitch,  wheels  of  small  pitch  requirmg  more  clearance  relatively  than  those  in  which  the  pitch  is  greater. 
Acoordinely,  in  this  scale,  the  clearance  in  a  wheel  of  {-inch  pitch  is  1-lOtli  the  pitch,  whereas  were  the 
scale  suflSciently  extended,  it  would  show  a  clearance  of  only  1-1 8th  for  a  pitch  of  six  inches. 

The  construction  of  these  scales  is  very  simple.  Thus  in  Fig.  2021 ,  and  to  six  inches  pitch,  let  A  B 
be  divided  into  15  equal  parts,  and  draw  BC  perpendicular  to  it;  and  again  divide  BC  into  a 
determinate  number  of  parts  from  B,  actual  measures  of  the  pitches  for  whi(£  the  scale  is  intended 
to  be  used ;  that  is,  B  a  =  -^  inch ;  Bb^l  inch ;  B  c  =  2  inches,  and  so  on,  and  join  a  and  A,  b  and  A, 
c  and  A,  and  so  oa  To  complete  the  scale,  draw  16  parallels  to  B  C  from  the  points  numbered  in  the 
line  A  B,  numbering  their  intersections  (if  thought  proper)  with  the  line  A  C  in  the  same  order ;  and 
also  the  two  parallels  T  and  U,  (which  are  frill  lines  in  tlie  diagram,)  equidistant  from  the  parallels  on 
each  side  of  tnem. 

The  scale  is  thus  ready  for  use,  and  its  principle  is  self  evident  To  get  from  it  the  several  propo^ 
tions  for  a  given  pitdi,  say  of  8  inches  =sBd,lei  the  comj^asses  be  extended  from  the  intersection  oithe 
parallel  marked  T,  with  the  line  A  B,  to  the  point  where  it  intersects  the  line  A  d;  this  will  be  the  part 
of  the  tooth  from  itxe  pitch  line  to  the  point,  and  equivalent  to  6^  parts  of  the  pitch,  (viz.  of  B  d\)  sim- 
ilarly the  compasses  being  extended  from  the  intersection  of  the  parallel  U,  with  the  line  A  B,  to  its 
point  of  intersection  of  the  line  A  d^  wUl  give  the  part  of  the  length  of  the  tooth  from  the  pitch  line  to 
the  root,  and  equivalent  to  6^  parts  of  the  pitch.  For  the  whole  length  of  the  tooth  (if  wanted  in  one 
measurement)  set  the  compasses  to  tiie  point  where  the  parallel  marked  1 2  meets  the  line  A  B,  and 
extend  to  its  point  of  mtersection  of  the  line  AdaX8,  the  length  is  12  parts  of  the  pitch  Bd;  the  work- 
ing depth  is  in  like  manner  found  from  the  parallel  marked  11 ;  the  thickness  from  that  marked  7 ;  and 
the  width  of  space  from  that  marked  8. 

The  proportions  for  any  other  given  pitch  comprised  in  the  scale  are  found  in  precisely  the  same  way, 
and  if  the  scale  be  well  constructed  they  may  be  measured  off  with  the  utmost  accuracy  and  readiness. 
To  save  confusion  it  is,  however,  better  m  practice  to  insert  in  the  diagram  only  those  parallels,  namely, 
T,  U,  12, 11,  8,  7,  which  are  required ;  the  o^ers  are  not  requisite,  and  by  inattention  may  lead  to  error. 
Both  this  scale  and  that  marked  2  are  commonly  drawn  on  hard-wood  boards ;  but  sometimes,  for  the 
sake  of  greater  accuracy,  on  plates  of  polished  brass. 

The  description  of  the  scale  as  here  given  supposes  that  the  lateral  clearance  is  constantly  1-1 6th  of 
the  pitch ;  but  as  it  is  commonly  desired  and  desirable  that  this  should  vary  slightly  with  the  pitch, 
relatively  increasing  as  the  pitch  decreases,  two  other  lines,  m  n  and  p  q,  have  been  introduced  into  the 
scale,  to  enable  midk  modification  to  be  adopted,  should  it  be  required.  These  lines  are  drawn  at  such 
angl^  as  to  ^ve  a  clearance  at  6  inches  pitch  of  1-1 8th,  which  is  increased  at  |-inch  pitch  to  1-lOth. 
From  these  hues  the  thickness  and  space  are  to  be  taken,  instead  of  usin^  tlie  lines  marked  7  and  8, 
setting  the  compasses  in  the  points  of  intersection  with  the  pitch  lines,  and  extending  peipendicularly 
to  the  line  A  B ;  in  other  words,  the  shortest  dUtanee  from  toe  point  of  intersection  witn  the  pitch  line 
to  the  line  A  B,  is  the  required  measure  of  the  space  when  the  line  pqis  taken,  and  of  the  thickness  of 
tooth  when  the  line  m  n  is  taken. 

Fig.  20a2  is  more  complete  than  the  one  described,  and  when  well  constructed  insures,  with  moderate 
eare,  a  degree  of  accuracy  and  uniformity,  in  the  construction.of  the  various  sizes  of  wheels  for  which  it 
is  employed,  that  can  hardly  be  otherwise  attained.  The  principle  of  its  construction  is  in  effect  the 
same  as  that  described,  but  its  use  is  more  extended ;  the  diameter  of  the  wheel  being  foimd  from  it 
simultaneously  with  the  length  and  thickness  of  tooth,  width  of  space,  and  clearances.  The  scale  is 
adapted  to  wheels  of  all  the  pitches  enumerated  in  the  table,  p.  795,  from  i  inch  up  to  8  inches.  The 
moae  of  construction  is  this :  having  drawn  the  line  A  D  of  any  convenient  length,  raise  the  perpendic- 
ular C  B  to  it,  also  of  any  convenient  length.  On  the  line  A  D  lay  off  the  greatest  pitch  of  the  scale 
from  C  to  A ;  then  from  C  towards  D  lay  off  seven  times  the  pitch  once  or  twice,  according  to  the  sizes 
p[  wheels  to  which  the  scale  b  intended  to  be  applied.    In  the  scale  given,  double  of  seven  time«i  thff 
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pitch  is  laid  off,  namely,  42  inches ;  then  each  of  these  g^eat  divisions  being  subdivided  into  11  eooal 
parts,  one  of  these  parts  will  be  equal  to  four  teeth  upon  the  radius  of  the  wheel,  so  that  the  whole  line 
G  D  will  be  divided  into  88  radial  pitches.  Next  on  the  line  C  B  set  off  the  pitches  which  may  be  re- 
quired in  the  scale,  and  through  these  points  draw  the  24  parallels  to  A  D,  terminating;  in  the  lines  A  B 
and  D  B.  Then  each  parallel  measured  from  the  line  B  0  to  its  point  of  termination  in  B  D,  is  the 
radius  of  a  wheel  of  88  teeth  of  the  particular  pitch  marked  agamst  it  on  the  line  A  K  They  also 
express  the  radii  of  wheels  having  less  than  88  teeth  when  measured  only  to  the  corresponding  poiot 
in  the  line  joining  B,  and  the  divisional  on  C  D,  against  which  the  number  of  teeth  is  marked.  Thoi 
the  radius  of  a  wheel  of  52  teeth  and  l|-inch  pitch,  is  r  «  =  15  7-1 6th  inches  very  nearly.  (The  tmi 
by  the  table,  p.  796,  is  80*8724  -r  2  =  15*4862  inchea) 


PROPORTION  SCALES  FOR  GEERING. 
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The  scale  may  also  be  used  when  the  number  of  teeth  exceeds  88 ;  for  example,  to  find  the  n^am  ol 
A  wheel  having  100  teeth.  Thus  having  found  the  radius  answering  to  88  teeth,  upon  the  same  ptraUel 
take  off  the  measure  answering  to  the  difference  100  —  88  =  12  teeth ;  and  the  two  measures  together 
wfll  be  the  radius  required. 

To  adapt  the  scale  to  odd  numbers  of  teeth,  the  first  division  on  the  right  of  C  is  divided  into  tingle 
radial  pitches,  so  that  the  radius  of  any  wheel  may  be  measured  off  without  having  recoone  to  cako- 
latk>n  of  any  kind.    Thus,  for  example,  if  the  wheel  is  intended  to  contam  50  teeth,  the  compasses  bdag 
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eztcaded  from  52  to  the  intersection  of  the  parallel  answering  to  the  particular  pitch  to  where  it  meets 
the  line  joining  Q  and  B,  will  give  the  radius  required,  that  is,  a  radius  answering  to  52  —  2  =  60  teeth 
and  any  other  number  of  teeth  when  not  marked  against  the  base  mav  be  found  in  the  same  waj,  ob- 
serying  that  it  is  more  convenient  to  subtract  than  to  add  in  this  use  of  the  scale. 

F(»-  the  proportions  of  the  teeth,  set  off  C  a  =  1-tenth»  of  the  pitch,  then  will  A  a  s=  Z-tentha  of  the 
pitch,  whidi  corresponds  to  the  depth  from  the  point  of  the  tooth  to  the  pitch  line.  Again,  set  off 
06  =  *l-iifUenilu  of  the  S-inch  pitch,  and  h-eUnefUhz  on  the  parallel  against  the  1-inch  pitch ;  this  wUl 
be  the  thickness  of  the  tooth,  allowing  from  a  fifteenth  for  clearance  on  the  largest  pitcn,  to  a  tenth  on 
those  from  |-inch  and  under ;  and  A  6  will  be  the  width  of  space,  including  the  clearance.  lanes  being 
drawn  fixmi  those  points  to  B  complete  the  diagram,  which  will  be  found  to  contain  all  the  proportions 
enmnerated  in  the  preceding  taUe. 

To  use  the  scale,  lay  off  Uie  addendum  of  the  tooth ;  that  is,  the  length  beyond  the  pitch  line,  equal 
to  A  a  =  1^  pitch,  and  the  same  length  marked  off  within  the  pitch  line  will  give  the  whole  working 
depth  of  the  tooth,  namely,  6-lOths  pitch.  Then  with  the  measure  C  a  =:  j"^  pitch  in  the  compasses, 
mark  off  the  whple  length  of  the  tooth,  and  this  will  allow  1-1 0th  at  bottom  for  clearance.  Again,  set 
off  the  thickness  of  toom  s=  0  6,  and  the  space  =  A  6  which  will  contain  the  clearance  for  the  particular 
pitch,  yarying  from  l-15th  to  fully  1-lOth  on  the  small  pitches.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe  that 
these  measurements  must  be  taken  upon  the  parallel  corresponding  to  the  particular  pitch  under  con- 
sideratioD  at  the  time. 

The  amount  of  bottom  clearance  is  here  presumed  to  be  uniformly  1-lOth  of  the  pitch ;  but  if  it  be 
thought  advisable  to  make  this  vary  as  in  the  case  of  the  lateral  clearance,  it  will  then  be  necessary  to 
insert  a  third  line  c  B  in  the  scale,  and  so  related  to  a  B  that  the  space  a  c  shall  be  throughout  equal  to 
the  depth  of  tooth  from  the  pitch  circle  to  the  root>  and  giving  any  bottom  clearance  that  may  be  desired. 

In  relation  to  the  strength  of  wheels,  M.  Morin,  in  his  Aim  Mkmmre  de  Mecanique  Pratique^  gives  it 
as  a  rule  that  when  the  velocity  of  the  pitch  circle  does  not  exceed  five  feet  per  second,  the  breadth  of 
the  tooth  measured  parallel  to  the  axis  ought  to  be  e^ual  to  four  times  the  thickness ;  but  when  the  velo- 
city b  higher  the  breadth  ought  to  be  equiu  to  five  thicknesses,  the  teeth  being  constantly  greased.  If  the 
teeth  be  constantly  wet,  he  recommends  the  breadth  to  be  made  equal  to  six  thicknesses  at  all  velocities. 

With  respect  to  the  thickness  of  the  tooth,  it  is  plain  that  it  must  be  dependent  on  the  pressure  which 
the  tooth  is  reouired  to  sustain.  This  relation  may  oe  conveniently  expressed  for  all  cases  by  the  formula, 
<  ss  e  y^  W.  wnere  <  is  the  thickness  of  the  tooth,  W  the  pressure  upon  it  in  pounds,  and  c  a  constant 
multiplier  depending  upon  the  nature  of  the  material  of  which  the  tooth  is  formed. 

Therefore  for  cast-iron  c  =  *025 ;  and  reasoning  in  the  same  way  for  brass,  we  find  it  =  *085  for  hard 
wood,  =  '038 ;  so  that  for  the  thickness  of  teeth  of  these  materials,  we  have. 


W) 
'W) 


which  give  t  in  inches  or  parts  of  an  inch, 
W  l^ing  taken  in  pounds. 


For  cast-iron,  t  =  -025  y/  ^ 
For  brass,  <  =  -035  ^  ^ 
For  hard  wood,  t  =  088  y/  ' 

As  an  example  of  the  application  of  these  formulae,  let  it  be  required  to  find  the  thickness  of  a  tooth 
(cast-iron)  which  is  to  sustam  a  pressure  of  4000  pounds  at  the  pitch  circle,  the  breadth  being  double 
the  length.  Here  W  =  4000 ;  therefore  ^W=z  68-26. 

Hence  t  =  -026  ^W  =  -025  X  63-25  =  1-58  inch. 

The  same  calculation  applied  with  the  formula  for  brass,  would  give  t  :=  2-21  inches;  and  for  wood 
it  gives  t  =:  2*4  inches. 

The  thickness  of  tooth  given  by  our  rules  is  intended  to  make  allowance  for  wear  at  a  velocity  of 
three  feet  per  second,  and  haa  been  found  to  be  sufficient  in  practice.  It  i^  however,  less  by  a  small 
fraction  than  would  be  found  by  application  of  Mr.  Tredgolas  rule ;  that  is,  divide  the  stress  at  the 
pitch  circle  in  pounds  by  1600,  and  the  square  root  of  the  result  is  the  thickness  of  the  tooth  in  inches. 

To  compare  this  rule  with  that  given  above  we  subjoin  the  following  table,  which  will  likewise  be 
firand  useful  in  calculating  the  strength  of  wheels. 


Thlclmess  of  teeth. 

Strefl8iBlb8.at 

Actual  pitches  to 
which  the  wheels 
wouklbemade. 

the  pilch  circle. 

By  Aathor'8 
rule. 

By  TredgoW'8 
Rule. 

lowing  1-lOth  for  cleamnce. 

nw. 

hiches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

400 

.0-50 

0-52 

H  to  U 

0-586  to  0-698 

800 

0-71 

0-75 

l|-l| 

0-714  —  0-774 

1200 

0-87 

o-«o 

li  —  2 

0-893  —  0-952 

1600 

1-00 

108 

2—21 

0-962  —  1-012 

2000 

112 

1-16 

2i-2i 

1-081  —  1182 

2400 

1-22 

1-26 

2i  — 21 

1190  —  1-250 

2800 

1-82 

1-86 

2f  —  2i 

1-250  —  1-809 

8200 

1-41 

1-48 

2i  —  8 

1-869  —  1-429 

8600 

1-50 

1-66 

8i  -81 

1-488  —  1-548 

4000 

1-68 

1-68 

8i  —  8i 

1-648  —  1-607 

4400 

1-66 

1-70 

81  — 8i 

1-607  —  1-667 

4800 

1-78 

1-78 

8i  — 81 

1-667  —  1-726 

6200 

1-80 

1-86 

81  —  8J 

1-726  —  1-786 

6600 

1-87 

1-98 

8}-4  • 

1-786  —  1-904 

6000 

1-94 

2-00 

4    -4i 

1-904  —  2-024 
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Hie  last  coluom  of  this  table  is  calculated  from  the  expression  j)ttoA  t  =s  (2  -|-  ^)  s=  2. 1 1  the  dear 
ance  being  a  tenth.  The  thickness,  allowing  l-15th  for  clearance,  may  in  like  manner  be  calcoltted 
from  the  expression  pitch  =  t  (2  +  j",)  =  2-067 1 

The  formula  reduced  to  expressions  giving  the  pitch  |>  in  the  same  manner  as  the  thickneees  are 
giyen  above,  will  stand  thus : — 

Clearanoe  a  tenth.  Oearance  a  fiAeenth. 

For  cast-iron  teeth  p  =  0626  ^  W  and  /)  =  0617  ^  W. 

For  brass  teeth      ;)  =  -0786  y/  W  and;?  =  -0728  v'  W. 

For  wooden  teeth  ;>  =  -0798  v'  W  and/)  =-0786  ^  W. 

By  means  of  these  rules  the  pitch  maj  be  directly  calculated.    Thus,  for  a  pressure  of  15,000  poonda 

we  have, 

^'W  =  y/  16,000  =  122-5. 
Consequently,  the  pitch  of  a  cast-iron  wheel  capable  of  sustaining  that  pressure  at  the  pitch  circle; 
allowing  1-1 6th  for  clearance,  will  be 

•0617  v'  W  =  -0617  X  122-6  =  6-888  indies. 
The  wheel  from  which  tliis  example  is  taken  has  been  several  years  in  action,  and  has  an  actual  ptcb 
of  six  inches,  and  the  mean  pressure  at  the  pitch  circle  is  14*786  pounds. 

It  may  be  hero  observed  that  it  is  common,  in  calculations  relative  to  the  strength  of  the  teeth  of 
wheels,  to  make  additional  allowance  for  wear  of  the  pinion ;  for  if  the  pinion  make  double  the  number 
of  revolutions  made  by  the  wheel  with  which  it  is  engaged,  its  teeth  win  manifestly  be  subject  to  dooUe 
the  amount  of  wear  by  friction ;  consequently,  to  proportion  the  teeth  of  the  pair  so  that  they  aball 
wear  equally  long,  it  is  necessary  to  give  an  allowance  of  thickness  on  those  of  the  pinion  equrvalent 
to  the  increase  of  abrasion  to  which  they  are  subject    If  we  assume  one-third  the  thickness  as  the 

proper  allowance,  tlBs  will  give  for  the  thickness  of  the  pinion  the  expression  ^ —         ,  in  whidi  «  ji 

the  number  of  revolutions  which  the  pinion  makes  for  one  revolution  of  the  wheel,  and  t  the  thidmesB 
of  the  teeth  of  the  wheel.  Thus,  for  example,  if  the  pinion  make  2}  times  as  many  revolutions  as  the 
wheel,  of  which  the  thickness  of  the  teeth  is  1*12  inch,  then  the  thickness  of  those  of  the  pinina  will  be 

l(H:^  =  12i(i±ii)=1.68iach. 
8  8 

This  amount  of  difference,  is  not,  however,  commendable  in  practice,  at  least  in  spur-geer,  and  it  is 
therefore  rarely  adopted,  as  wheels  would  in  that  case  require  to  be  constantly  made  in  pairs,  which 
would  lead  to  an  endless  accumulation  of  wlieel  patterns,  instead  of  making  the  allowance  spoken  oi, 
the  common  pracUco  is  to  adopt  a  lar^r  pitch---rather,  indeed,  to  use  wheels  somewhat  beyond  the 
strength  which  is  requisite  for  the  work. 

It  has  already  been  shown  that  bv  a  horse  power  is  meant  a  pressure  of  88,000  pounds  moved  with 

a  velodty  of  one  foot  in  a  minute.    But  this  is  the  mean  of  the  force  exerted,  and  as  most  prime  moras 

are  more  or  less  variable  in  their  motion,  any  wheel  required  to  transmit  tliat  motion  should  be  strcng 

enough  to  bear  the  maximum  force  with  safety.    For  ordinary  and  general  purposes  we  may  assmpe, 

as  a  very  safe  approximation,  that  it  exceeds  the  mean  of  the  whole  force  exerted  by  the  fractkn 

8-llths.    Making  that  allowance,  we  shall  have,  as  the  practical  strain  of  a  horse  power,  650  lbs.  X 

1-^j  =s  700  lbs.  raised  one  foot  per  second.    By  substitution  of  this  value  of  the  horse  power,  in  the  rule 

700 
formerly  given,  it  will  become  —  X  H  =  the  stress  on  the  teeth  of  the  wheel  in  pounds. 

As  an  example,  let  a  steam-engine  of  12-horse  power  be  applied  to  drive  the  machinery  of  a  fiurtoiy, 
and  let  it  be  required  to  find  the  strength  of  the  teeth  of  a  first  wheel  on  the  main  shaft,  wbidi  ▼lU 
have  a  velocity  of  four  feet  a  second,  at  the  pitch  circle. 

Here  H  =  12  and  v  =  4 ;  therefore  —  X  F  =— -  X  12  =  2100  lbs.,  the  pressure  at  the  pitdi  dr- 

V  4 

cle  =:  W  in  the  rule  for  the  tliicknese  of  teeth. 

Now  the  square  root  of  2100  is  46*826,  and  supposing  the  wheel  to  be  of  cast-iron,  then  we  have 
t  =  -026  ^/ W  =  -026  X  46*826  =  11466  inch, 
the  thickness  of  the  teeth  of  the  wheel;  oonsecjuently,  if  1-lOth  be  allowed  for  dearanoe,  the  pitch  wil 
be  1*1466  X  2*1  ^262  inches.    The  actual  pitch  would  therefore  be  made  fh>m  2^  to  Sf  incbes. 

If  the  wheel  have  wooden  teeth,  then  the  rule  t  =s  088  ^W  must  be  used,  which  eives  1*74  iadi  u 
the  thickness  of  tooth,  and  8'66  inches  as  the  pitch ;  the  pitch  to  be  adopted  would  therefore  be  S| 
inches. 

When  cast4ron  and  wooden  teeth  wcn'k  together,  their  action  upon  eadi  other  tends,  in  conseqaeoca 
of  the  elastidty  of  the  wood,  to  maintain  a  more  uniform  distribution  of  the  strain,  and  being  at  first 
commonly  more  accurately  dressed,  to  prevent  abrasion  of  the  wood  by  the  iron,  they  work  with  mi^ 
less  friction,  are  less  liable  to  shocks,  and  nearly  exempt  from  accident  by  hard  paJrtides  comipg  be- 
tween the  teeth. 

The  best  practice,  when  a  mortise  and  iron  wheel  are  to  work  together,  is  to  make  both  of  the  same 
pitch,  and  in  the  first  instance,  of  the  same  thickness  of  tooth — the  pitch  being  of  course  calculated  for 
the  wooden  wheel  by  the  rule  p  =  0786  ^/W,  which  allows  1-1 6th  for  dearance,  (and  with  good  woik- 
manship  this  is  amply  suffident  in  cases  of  the  kind  proposed ;)  afterwards  to  dress  down  the  teeth  ol 
the  iron  wheel,  by  the  chipping  tool,t>r  the  wheel-cutting  machine,  and  file,  to  the  exact  form  and  thick* 
Dess,  as  given  by  the  formula  t  =  -026  ^W ;  that  is,  to  a  thickness  in  relation  to  the  thickness  of  Uk 

ooden  teeth,  which  shall  have  the  ratio  of  26  to  88.    Both  of  the  wheels  will  then  be  of  the  aaiiM. 
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Btren^tfa,  and  firom  their  superior  finish,  will  work  with  much  less  friction,  and,  consequently,  less  weai 
than  if  both  wheels  were  of  iron. 

If  m  be  the  number  of  revolutions  to  be  made  by  the  wheel  in  a  minute,  and  h  the  number  of  teeth 
to  be  cut  on  it,  and  W  the  pressure  upon  each  tooth  in  Ibs^  we  shall  have  the  following  values  of  the 
pitdi  p  in  inches  and  parts  of  an  inch,  agreeable  to  the  method  adopted  in  the  preceding  rules,  namely, 

For  castiroa  J,  =  12>^^  or  ^  j  1^  j  =p 

For  hard  wood,  =  U^^„r^j?^Jj=p 

CoDverselj,  the  power  which  the  teeth  of  a  wheel  of  given  pitch  are  capable  of  transmitting  may  be 
leadily  calculated  £rom  the  ibllowiog  rules,  which  are  immediately  deduced  from  the  above: 

Forcast.m«.        H=^or^ 

Fofbrass       .    .    H  =  !!L^" or ^!L^' 
18»  2197 

ForhardwoiKi  .    Hrx^I^f-'or^!^ 
14"  2744 

Tfaos  supposing  the  pitch  p  =  8  inches,  the  number  of  teeth  n  =:  60,  and  the  number  of  revolutaons 
n  whidi  the  wheel  is  designed  to  make  per  minute  =  60 ;  then  the  wheel  being  cast-iron,  the  power  H 
whioh  it  is  capable  of  transmitting  will  be 

H  = j-ffoE =  *  *  horses  powor*nearly. 

This  wheel  is  employed  to  transmit  46  horses*  power  at  the  given  velocity,  and  has  been  at  work  for 
several  years. 

Eveiy  writer  on  the  teeth  of  wheels  has  thought  it  necessary  to  adduce  rules  for  finding  the  proper 
treadth  of  the  teeth.  As  respects  strength,  such  a  calculation  has  been  ^own  to  be  in  a  manner  un- 
nooessary  beyond  merely  doiroling  the  length,  which  is  inmiediately  deducible  from  the  pitch ;  and  as 
respects  durability  there  seems  to  be  no  t^oretical  limit  to  the  breadth,  for  the  more  the  pressure  and 
nibbing  action  is  diffused,  the  less  rapidly  will  tlie  teeth  be  wora  Ihe  breadth  to  be  assigned  in  prac- 
tice must,  therefore,  be  always  a  quantity  to  be  determined  by  drcumstances,  and  modified  by  the  par- 
ticular opinions  of  those  concerned ;  if  tne  motion  be  particularly  uniform  and  free  of  vibration,  the 
breadth  may  be  extended  even  to  four  timea  the  pitch  with  advantage ;  but  if  the  contrary  circum- 
stances obtain,  this  great  breadth  will  in  like  manner  have  a  contrary  effect,  the  teeth  becoming  fre- 
quently locked  togedier,  will  more  speedily  wear  out  of  shape  if  they  be  made  too  strong  to  twist  and 
break  one  another  out  at  the  ends.  When  the  shafting  is  light,  this  is  a  frequent  occurrence,  although 
the  reason  does  not  seem  to  be  always  understood ;  and  acc<xtlingly,  the  remark  is  not  uncommon,  tlmt 
the  wheel  ought  on  account  of  its  great  breadth  to  have  been  more  than  sufficient  for  the  work.  How- 
ever eoDtradictory  it  may  appear,  strength  in  this  sense  is  not  an  unfrequent  cause  of  weakness  and 
failure. 

Awmming  that  the  teeth  of  wheels  follow  the  same  law  of  strength  by  increase  of  breadth  as  in  thick- 
ness, and  referrinfif  back  to  the  general  formula  for  the  stren^  of  a  beam  of  given  dimensions,  we 
arrive  at  the  condusion  that  the  breadth  b  and  the  length  /  are  m  the  relation  of  6  =  |  / ;  and  suppos- 
ing with  some  engineers  of  experience  that  a  breadth  of  6  inches  is  sufficient  for  a  power  equivalent  to 
0  horses,  when  the  pitch  line  moves  with  a  velocity  of  3  feet  per  second,  then  we  have  the  following 
rule :  Double  the  number  of  horses'  power  of  the  prime  mover,  and  divide  ^e  result  by  the  velocity  of 
the  pitdi  circle  in  feet  per  second :  tne  result  is  the  breadth  of  the  teeth  in  inches. 

Tnos  the  power  transmitted  by  a  wheel  moving  at  6^  feet  velocity  per  second,  transmits  16  horses* 
power;  the  oreadth  of  the  wheel  will  therefore  be 

2  X  16      8-2      ,  ^^  .    ^ 
— -r —  =  --  =s  6-82  mches  nearly. 
o-f  o'6 

Again,  on  the  same  principle,  having  tlie  breadth  and  velocity  of  teeth  given,  multiply  the  velocity 
of  the  pitch  circle  in  feet  per  second  by  the  breadth  of  the  teeth  in  inches,  and  half  the  product  wiU  l>e 
the  number  of  horses*  power  which  the  wheel  is  capable  of  transmitting. 

Thus,  let  tlie  breadtn  be  12  inches,  and  the  velocity  21  feet  per  second ;  then  12  X  21  =s  262,  half 
of  which  is  126,  the  number  of  horses'  power  requirecL 

It  18  easy  to  see,  however,  that  unless  the  breadth  be  a  function  of  the  pitch,  any  calculation  of  this 
kind  cannot  be  satisfactory;  and  from  the  remarks  ahready  made,  there  cannot  exist  such  difficulty  in 
fixing  upon  the  proper  breadth  the  wheel  ought  to  have  for  the  ps^rticular  purpose  mtended. 

The  following  table  may  be  useful  in  determining  the  relation  of  the  dimensions  of  the  teeth  of 
wheels  of  the  given  pitches,  and  the  power  which  they  are  capable  of  transmitting  safely  at  the  various 

speeds  named.    The  table  was  originally  constructed  from  the  formula  '^-- —  =  H,  and  has  ainoe 

6 
Dean  exten8ive\y  uaed. 
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PUeh. 


Thicknen 
of  teeth. 


Length  of 
teeth. 


breadth  of 
teeth. 


Velodtj  of  the  wheel  at  the  pitch  dide. 


3  feet  per 


4  (bet  per 
eeoQiui. 


5  feet  per 
second. 


7feetper 
aeooad. 


II  tea 


l^MtHr 


Inchee. 
6 

6i 

4 

H 

3 

2i 

2 

If 

n 

n 

1 


Inchea. 
2-9 
2-6 
1-9 
1-6 
1-4 
1-2 
0-96 
0-83 
0-71 
0-59 
0-63 
0-48 
0-41 
0-36 
0-33 
0-24 
0-18 
012 


Inchea. 

4-2 

3-86 

2-8 

2*45 

2-1 

1-75 

1-4 

1-226 

106 

0-876 

0-7875 

0-7 

0-6126 

0-626 

0-4376 

0-36 

0-2626 

0-176 


Inchea. 

8-4 

7-7 

6-6 

4-9 

4-2 

3-6 

2-8 

2-46 

21 

1-76 

1-675 

1-4 

1-226 

1-06 

0-876 

0-7 

0-626 

0-36 


67| 
48| 
26| 

15^ 

10 
6 

'I 

2J 
l| 
l| 


r 


72 

60^ 

32 

?!' 
'V 

4 

I 


V 
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To  find  the  power  which  a  wheel  is  capable  of  traDsmitting  for  other  velocities  than  thoae  in  t^ 
\aUe : — ^For  6  feet  per  Becood,  double  the  result  giren  for  3  ieet ;  for  8  feet  double  the  result  at  4  fee^ 
and  so  on ;  and  for  lower  yelocities  than  those  given,  divide  the  tabular  number  by  the  ratio  wlu<^  the^^ 
bear  to  those  enumerated.  Thu8»  for  2^  feet  velocity,  take  half  the  result  at  6  feet,  and  so  of  otbei 
velocities. 

When  a  wheel  and  pinion,  which  differ  very  much  in  site,  work  together,  the  teeth  of  the  Utter,  oi 
account  of  their  uneqtml  thickness,  are  capable  of  sustaining  much  less  pressure  than  the  teeth  of  tU 
wheel :  they  are  in  effect,  if  not  in  fuct,  much  reduced  in  tmckness ;  and,  in  applying  rules  to  the  cal- 
culation of  the  strength  of  wheels,  the  difference  of  size  of  the  pair  ought  not  to  be  overlooked,  talesK, 
UB  is  indeed  very  common  in  practice,  the  deficiencnr  of  stren^h  be  ma^e  up  to  the  pmioo  by  a  flange 
cast  on  one  or  loth  sides  of  the  rim,  of  the  same  depth  as  £e  teeth,  and  ninding  these  together  liki 
the  stares  of  a  trundle.    In  this  case  the  pinion  is  commonly  the  stronger  wheel  of  the  pair. 

In  the  construction  of  wheels,  the  problem  which  presents  itself  relative  to  the  shape  of  the  teeth  ii 
this,  that  the  surfaces  of  mutuid  contact  shall  be  so  formed  that  the  wheels  shall  be  made  to  tun  bj 
the  interventwn  of  the  teeth,  precisely  as  they  would  by  the  friction  of  their  circumferences. 


Thus,  if  we  take  Fig.  2023  to  represent  two  teeth  of  a  pair  of  wheels  of  which  that  marked  A  is  the 
driver ;  then  it  b  plain  that  the  fkces  of  the  teeth  may  be  of  such  ctuvature  in  relation  to  eadi  other, 
that  as  the  circle  A  revolves  and  carries  with  it  the  circle  B  by  their  mutual  contact  at  C,  the  teetk 
may  continually  touch  one  another  throughout  their  lines  of  curvature,  continually  altering  their  reU- 
tive  positions  and  their  point  of  contact  <,  as  the  primitive  circles  chMige  their  point  of  contact;  aad 
this  being  true,  it  evidently  follows  that  the  two  circles  would  be  made  to  revolve  by  the  contact  d 
teeth,  whose  surfaces  are  thus  formed,  precisely  as  they  would  by  the  friction  of  their  circumfcrenoe 
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tX  the  point  e.  For  obfierviDg  tho  aotioo  of  the  circles  upon  each  other,  in  the  former  case  wo  find  a 
series  of  points  of  contact  passing  through  e^  and  bringing  about  a  corresponding  rotation  of  points  of 
contact  of  the  teeth  at  t ;  and  in  the  latter  case,  the  action  being  transferred  to  the  teeth,  the  same 
transposition  of  the  points  of  contact  at  <  is  followed  by  the  same  transposition  of  points,  as  formelj, 
through  0. 

To  form  teeth  whose  surfaces  of  contact  shall  possess  the  property  here  assigned  to  the  curves  of 
tho  teeth  mm  and  n i»,  is  the  problem  to  be  solved ;  and  the  solution  is  dependent  on  the  following 

Fundamental  principle, — In  order  that  two  circles  A  and  B  may  be  made  to  revolve  by  the  contact 
of  the  surfaces  of  the  curves  mm  and  n  n  of  their  teeth  precisely  as  they  would  by  the  friction  of  theii 
circumferences,  it  is  necessary  and  sufficient  that  a  line  drawn  nrom  the  point  of  contact  t  of  the  teeth 
to  the  point  of  contact  e  of  the  circumferences,  (pitch  circles,)  slK>uld  in  every  position  of  the  point  t  be 
perpendicular  to  the  surfaces  of  contact  at  that  pcnnt ;  that  is,  in  the  language  of  mathematicians,  that 
the  straight  line  be  a  normal  to  both  the  carves  mm  and  nn. 

In.  proceeding  to  establish  this  principle^  we  must  in  the  first  place  recur  to  a  proposition,  which  ic 
eflfect  is  that  employed  by  the  mechanic  in  the  use  of  his  iemplete  for  drawing  in  the  curves  of  the 
teeth.  Thus  if  we  have  two  circles,  as  in  Fig.  2024,  described  about  A  and  B  as  fixed  axes,  and  these 
circles  be  firee  to  revolve  by  their  mutual  contact  at  T ;  then  supposing  A  B  tho  line  of  centres  divided 
as  usual  in  T,  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  angular  velocities  of  the  circles ;  if  the  circle  B  be  provided 
with  a  fine  tracing  point  fixed  into  its  circumference,  and  it  be  made  to  roll  upon  A,  the  point  will 
describe  the  curve  ab.  Again,  if  the  curve  ab  continued  to  e  be  cut  out  of  thin  plate  and  caused  to 
turn  round  the  centre  A,  and  the  pin  at  6  be  carried  br  an  arm  round  the  centre  B,  the  motion  commu- 
nicated by  the  pin  to  the  curve  will  fulfil  the  required  conditions  For  at  the  beginning  of  the  motion 
let  T  0  be  the  position  of  the  'curve,  then  the  pin  will  coincide  with  T ;  and  if  the  curve  move  into  any 
other  position  abe^  driving  the  jmu  to  6,  the  arc  T  a  will  be  eoual  to  T  6,  and  the  path  described  by  the 
pin  in  its  motion  will  be  that  indicated  by  a  b.  But  the  arcs  Ta  and  T  6  are  also  those  described  by  the 
two  piti^  circles  respectively  in  moving  from  T  to  the  second  position,  and  since  these  equal  arcs  are 
describe  in  the  same  unit  of  time,  the  angular  velocity  is  not  charged,  but  remains  constant  as  if  the 
motion  had  been  produced  by  the  rolling  contact  of  the  two  pitch  drclea 

9025. 


A  further  illustration  of  the  same  principle  is  afforded  by  Fi^.  2026,  in  which  A  and  B  are  centres  of 
motioo.  as  before,  and  T  the  point  of  contact  of  the  pitch  circles  of  the  wheels.  In  this  case,  let  the 
OTveS  6  c  be  described  by  a  point  b  fixed  in  the  circumference  of  a  circle  T  6  B,  havinpr  for  its  diwneter 
the  radius  BT  of  the  pitch  circle  of  the  wheel  B.  From  the  centre  B,  let  a  radial  hue  B6  be  drawn, 
touchinir  b  and  meeting  the  pitch  cinde  in  d  Further,  let  motion  be  communicated  by  contact  from 
the  edS  abeof  the  curve  which  revolves  about  the  centre  A  to  the  radial  line  Bbd,  whidi  revolves 
aboutB.  and  let  the  beginning  of  the  motion  be  reckoned  fix>m  the  position  m  which  a  coincides  with  i , 
and  therefore  d  with  a ;  then  in  moving  to  any  other  position  of  contact,  the  arcs  sunultaneously 
described  by  the  two  pitch  circles  wiU  be  T  a  and  Td  Sow  T  B  6  U  an  angle  ap,  the  circumfer^ 
of  the  rolling  circle,  an^  TB<i  an  angle  at  the  same  point,  which  is  the  centre  of  tiie  pitch  circle ;  there- 
fore T  6  mewures  an  angle  double  o(Td.  Also  the  radius  T6  is  half  that  of  T<^  consequently  the  arc 
T6  =  Td  =  Ta;  that  is,  the  arcs  of  the  pitch  curdes  msasured  from  the  beginning  ot  taiotion  are  equal, 
and  therefore  the  angular  velocity  ratio,  as  before,  is  constant  and  the  same  as  would  be  obtamed  by 
tho  rolling  contact  of  the  pitch  circles.  .    ,     ,     .      x*.  .  •     a       i 

To  exMbit  this  principle  in  another  point  of  view,  let  there  be  two  ardes  havmg  their  axes  m  A  and 
B,  and  their  point  of  contact  e  as  shown  in  Fig.  2026  •  then  supposing  that  the  circle  B  is  made  to  roU 
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apon  the  circumference  of  A,  a  point  in  the  circumference  of  the  former  will  describe  a  cunre  a  h ;  thtt 
thejr  are  applied  bv  their  axes  to  a  third  plane  M  M,  mto  which  their  axes  are  fixed,  and  whidi  hat 
also  an  axis  of  motion  coinciding  with  A ;  then  it  is  evident  if  the  plane  M  M  be  made  to  move  who* 
the  circle  on  A  is  kept  at  rest,  me  circle  upon  B  will  be  made  to  revolve  upon  the  drcumferencc  of  this 
last,  and  a  point  b  fixed  into  its  circumference  will  trace  out  a  curve  a  b  upon  the  plane  M  M,  preciselj 
the  same  as  would  have  been  described  by  that  point,  if  the  latter  plane  had  remained  at  rest,  and  iM 
centre  of  the  circle  B  had  been  set  free  from  its  axis,  and  been  made  to  roll  by  its  circumference  on  the 
circumference  of  A.  This  is  obvious,  a!nd  it  is  also  obvious  that,  both  circles  being  fixed  b^  their  axes 
to  the  plane  M  M,  and  the  circle  on  A  being  made  to  revolve  with  an  equal,  but  opposite  angular 
velocity  to  M  M,  and  which  communicates  its  angular  velocity  to  the  circles  A  and  B,  tnese  r^olving 
meantime  in  respect  to  one  another,  and  by  the  mutual  contact  of  their  circnmferences  precisely  as 
thejr  would  if  the  plane  M  M  were  at  rest,  then  the  circle  A  being  carried  round  bv  its  own  proper 
motion  in  one  direction,  and  by  the  motion  common  to  it^  and  the  plane  M  M  with  the  same  angular 
velocity  in  the  opposite  direction,  will  in  point  of  fact  rest  in  9p€tce;  and  at  the  same  time  the  circle  B 
having  no  motion  proper  to  itself  will  revolve  with  the  angular  velocity  of  the  plane  M  M,  and  all  the 
ftoints  of  that  cbcle  will  have  angular  velocities  compound^  of  their  proper  velocities,  and  the  veloci- 
ties they  receive  in  common  with  the  plane  MM;  but  these  velocities  being  equal  and  opposite  at  the 
point  e,  will  there  neutralize  one  another.  Now  this  point  c  is  the  point  of  contact  of  the  two  cvcles ; 
so  that  while  B  revolves  about  A,  the  point  e  at  whicn  it  is  in  contact  with  the  latter  is  at  rest ;  yet 
this  quiescent  point  of  the  circle  B  is  continually  varying  its  position  on  the  circumferences  of  the  ivo 
circles,  so  that  the  circle  B  is  thus  made  to  roll  on  the  cuxle  A,  which,  in  consequence  of  its  own  proper 
motion  in  one  direction  being  neutralized  by  the  equal  and  opposite  mo^on  it  receives  from  the  plane 
M  M,  is  in  reality  at  rest 

It  therefore  appears  that  by  communicating  a  certam  common  angular  velocity  to  both  the  circles  A 
and  B  about  the  centre  A,  the  former  is  made  to  roll  upon  the  latter  at  rest,  and  moreover  that  thb 
common  angular  velocity  does  not  alter  the  form  of  the  curve  a  6,  which  a  point  b  in  the  drcumfereoce 
of  B  describes  upon  the  plane  M,  that  is,  in  effect  upon  the  plane  of  the  circle  A ;  in  other  words,  that 
the  curve  traced  imder  these  circumstances  is  the  same  whether  the  circles  revolve  about  fixed  centres 
bj  their  mutual  contact,  or  whether  the  centre  of  one  circle  be  released  and  it  be  made  to  roll  upon  the 
circumference  of  the  other  at  rest  And  this  shown  to  be  true,  the  principle  announced  becomes 
evident ;  for  if  B  roll  on  the  circumference  of  A,  it  is  evident  that  a  point  b  will  at  any  instant  be  de- 
scribing a  circle  about  their  point  of  contact  e,  and  this  being  true,  it  likewise  follows  that  the  point  b 
is  at  every  instant  of  the  revolution  describing  during  that  instant  an  exceedingly  small  drcmar  arc 
about  c,  and  therefore  \abc  always  perpendicular  to  the  curve  a  6  at  the  point  b  \  in  other  words,  it  b 
always  a  normal  to  it 

Kow  returning  to  Fig.  2023,  lot  P  be  a  point  exceedingly  near  to  <  in  the  curve  n  n,  which  is  fixed 
upon  the  circle  B ;  it  is  evident  from  what  has  been  shown,  that  as  that  point  passes  through  the  point 
of  contact  t  of  the  two  curves,  it  will  be  made  to  describe  on  the  plane  of  the  ^circle  A  an  exeeedmglj 
small  portion  of  the  curve  m  m.  But  the  curve  which  under  these  circumstances  it  describes,  has  been 
shown  to  be  always  perpendicular  to  the  Hne  t  e,  now  the  curve  m  m  beins  per[)endicular  to  that  line 
at  ty  the  point  of  contact  with  n  n,  that  curve  must  likewise  be  perpendiciuar  to  it  at  the  same  ioeUot, 
and  consequently  we  have  tc\  &  normal  to  both  curves  at  the  point  t.  This  is  the  characteristic  prop- 
erty of  the  two  curves  m  m  and  n  n  by  which  they  satisfy  the  condition  of  a  continual  contact  with  each 
other  at  the  same  time  that  the  circles  revolve  by  the  contact  of  their  circumferences  at  c ;  and  coo* 
versely,  supposing  the  motion  to  be  induced  by  the  mutual  contact  of  the  curves,  they  will  commoni- 
cate  the  same  motion  to  the  circles,  as  these  would  receive  by  the  mutual  contact  of  their  circum- 
ferences. 

The  principle  here  announced,  exhibits  a  special  application  of  one  particular  property  of  that  corre 
known  to  mathematicians  as  the  epicycloid.  The  mode  of  generating  it  is  that  descnbed,  and  that  upon 
which  a  mathematncal  definition  of  it  is  founded.  Thus  generally  when  two  circles  are  in  contact  at 
their  circumferences,  and  the  one  is  made  to  roll  upon  the  other,  any  point  beyond  the  centre  io  tbe 
moving  circle  describes  during  its  revolution  the  paiticular  curve  named.  This  curve,  as  already  staged, 
may  be  traced  upon  an  immovable  plane,  against  which  a  point  in  the  movine  circle  is  made  to  bc«r. 
For  the  sake  of  distinctness  this  is  termed  the  geMrating  circle,  and  the  circ&  upon  which  it  foZ»  ii 
called  iAxefundamenlcd  circle,  and  the  portion  of  it  on*  which  the  epicycloid  rests  is  called  the  ha*t. 

The  definition  of  the  epicycloid  is  rendered  obvious  by  reference  to  Fig.  2026,  in  which  B  is  the  geo- 
urating  circle,  aid  A  the  fundamental  circle  of  the  epicycloidal  curve  ab.  If  the  generating  circle,  in- 
stead of  rolling  on  the  outside,  roll  voithin  the  base  circle,  the  curve  is  usually  callc^i  an  interior  epiijf- 
cloid;  that  generated  when  the  circle  rolls  on  the  convex  circumference,  being  termed  fcardistiDCtioo  as 
exterior  epicycloid 

An  essential  condition  of  the  epicycloid  is  that  the  generating  circle,  in  revolving  from  its  first  posi- 
tion to  difierent  other  situations,  as  shown  in  Fig.  2026,  applies  successively  all  the  parts  of  its  drcnm* 
ference  to  those  of  the  base ;  it  is  therefore  evident  that  the  base  of  the  complete  epicycloid  is  equal  to 
the  circumference  of  the  generating  circle,  and  each  portion  of  its  base  as  c  a  is  equal  to  the  etna 
ponding  part  eb  of  the  generating  circle  by  the  rolling  of  which  it  is  traced.  Hence  we  have  a  method 
ef  drawing  the  epicycloid  by  describing  a  series  of  circles  which  have  all  the  same  diameters  as  the 
generating  circle  B,  and  which  all  touch  the  base  A ;  then  making  the  lengths  of  the  arcs  e  b  taken  from 
the  points  of  contact  with  the  base  equal  to  the  arcs  c  a  of  the  base,  we  can  readily  determioe  the 
points  of  the  curve,  and  consequentlv  the  curve  itself 

The  epicycloid  may  be  described  by  the  compasses  in  the  following  manner.  Let  us  in  the  first  plaet 
take  the  exterior  curve. 

Having  divided  the  circumference  A  B  D,  Fig.  2027,  into  a  series  of  equal  parts  1,  2,  3 l*^ 

Mng  from  the  point  A ;  set  off  in  the  same  manner,  upon  the  circle  A  x  A  y,  the  divisions  1',  2',  8', .  • 
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equal  to  the  difiaioDs  of  the  drconJerence  AB  D.  Then,  as  the  drde  AB  D  roUs  ujmd  the  circle  A  * 
Avy  the  points  1,  2,  8,  will  coincide  successively  -with  the  points  1\  2',  8' ;  and,  drawing  radii  from  the 
point  O  through  the  points  1',  2',  8',  and  also  descrilnng  arcs  of  circles  from  the  centre  O,  through  the 
points  1,  2,  8y . . . .  thej  will  intersect  each  other  successively  9097. 

at  the  points  ede, Take  now  the  distance  1  to  e,  and 

set  it  on  on  the  same  arc  from  the  point  of  intersection  of  the 
radius  AG  to  < ;  hi  like  manner,  set  off  the  distance  2  to  d^ 
from  6  to  tf,  and  the  distance  8  to  «  from  a  to  v,  and  so  on. 
Then  the  points  A  <«i;, . . .  will  be  so  many  points  in  the 
epicycloid ;  and  their  frequency  may  be  increased  at  pleas- 
ure by  shortening  the  divisions  of  the  circular  arcs.  Thus  the 
form  of  the  curve  may  be  determined  to'  any  amount  of  accu- 
racy, and  completed  by  tracing  a  line  tlirough  the  points 
found. 

As  the  distances  1  to  e, ... .  which  are  near  the  oonmienoe- 
ment  of  the  curve,  must  be  very  short,  it  may,  in  some  in- 
stances, be  more  convenient  to  set  ofif  the  whole  distance  t  to 
1  from  c  to  t',  and  in  the  same  way  the  distance  6  to  2  from 
d  to  u*,  and  so  on.  In  this  manner  the  form  of  the  curve  is 
the  mare  likely  to  be  accurately  defined. 

A  second  method  of  finding  the  points  in  the  curve  is,  in 
the  first  j)lace,  to  find  the  positions  m  ft,  of  the  centre  of  the 
rolling  cutsle  corresponding  to  the  points  of  contact  1',  2',  8', 
Ac^  which  may  be  readiljr  done  by  producing  the  radii  from 
the  centre  O,  to  cut  the  circle  E  r.  From  these  centres  de- 
scribe arcs  of  a  circle  with  the  radius  of  0  A,  cutting  the  cor- 
responding arcs  described  from  the  centre  0,  and  passing 
through  the  points  iuv,B3  before. 

Two  distinct  portions  of  the  curves  are  represented  in  combination  so  as  to  form  the  faces  of  a  tootb 
of  a  wheel  of  which  the  primitive  circumference  is  A  a;  Ay. 

When  the  moving  drcle  A  B  D  is  made  to  roll  on  the  interior  of  the  circumference  A  a;  A  y,  as  shown 
in  the  under  part  ofFig.  2027,  the  curve  described  by  the  point  A  is  called  an  interior  epievdoid.  It 
may  be  constructed  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  preceding  case.  The  first  operation  is  to  mviae  the  two 
circles  into  equal  parts,  at  the  points  1,  2,  8,  and  1',  2',  8',  Ac  Draw  racui  from  the  points  1',  2',  8', 
&c^  to  the  centre  O,  and  also  arcs  of  circles  through  the  points  1,  2,  8,  <&&,  from  the  same  centre  O, 
meeting  the  corresponding  radii  at  the  pomts  ede.  Then  by  transferring  the  distances  « to  2,  c?  to  8, 
to  the  axis  A  D,  as  in  the  other  case,  we  find  a  series  of  points  tuv,  which  may  be  increased  in  number 
to  any  extent,  and  are  points  in  the  curve,  through  which,  if  a  line  be  traced,  the  epicycloid  will  be 
formed. 

To  determine  the  relation  of  the  epicycloid  and  hypocycloid  in 
connection  with  the  form  of  the  teeth  of  wheels,  let  mp  andp  n,  Fig. 
2028,  be  respectively  portions  of  these  curves,  having  the  same  gener- 
ating circle  e  Fp  and  having  fpr  their  bases  the  pitch  circles  cDc 
and  c  £  c  of  two  wheels.  K  the  frtces  of  the  teeth  upon  the  cir- 
cumferences of  these  wheels  coincide  with  these  curves,  it  may  be 
shown  that  they  will  work  truly  together ;  for  let  them  be  in  con- 
tact at  />,  and  let  their  common  generating  circle  be  in  contact 
with  both  pitch  circles  at  c,  thee  will  its  circumference  manifestly 
pass  through  the  point  of  contact  of  the  two  teeth :  and  if  it  were 
made  to  roll  through  an  exceedingly  small  angle  upon  the  point  <;, 
rolling  there  upon  the  circumferences  of  both  circles,  its  generating 

gDint  would  traverse  exceedingly  small  portions  of  both  curves, 
ut  since  a  given  point  in  the  circumference  of  the  generating  cir- 
cle is  thus  at  the  same  instant  in  the  perimeters  of  both  the  curves, 
that  point  must  of  necessity  be  the  point j>  of  the  curves;  and 
since  moreover  the  generati^  circle  roUs  upon  the  point  of  con- 
tact Cf  its  generating  point  traverses  a  small  portion  of  the  perim- 
eter of  eadi  of  the  curves  at  jp,  it  follows  tnat  the  line  c/>  is  a 
normal  to  both  curves  at  that  point;  for  whilst  the  generating 
circle  c  Vp  is  rolling  through  an  exceedingly  small  angle  upon  c 
the  point  j>,  it  is  describing  a  ciixde  whose  radius  is  cp,  U  the 
teeth  of  a  jpair  of  wheels  have  tliehr  edges  formed  to  these  curves,  they  will  therefore  satisfy  the  condi- 
tion that  the  line  cp,  drawn  from  the  point  of  contact  of  the  two  pitch  circles  to  any  point  of  contact  ol 
the  teeth,  is  a  nonnal  to  the  surfaces  of  both  at  that  point,  and  this  condition-  has  oeen  shown  to  be 
necessary  and  sufficient  to  the  correct  working  of  the  teeth. 

From  this  then  it  appears  that  if  an  epicyobid  be  described  on  the  plane  of  one  of  the  wheels  with 
811^  generating  circle,  and  with  the  pitch  circle  of  that  wheel  for  its  base ;  and  if  a  hypocycloid  be  de- 
scnbed  on  the  plane  of  the  other  wheel  with  the  pitch  circle  of  that  wheel  as  it*  base,  and  if  the  acting 
snrfiices  of  the  teeth  on  the  two  wheels  be  cut  so  as  to  coincide  with  these  curves,  they  will  be  driven 
bj  the  intervention  of  these  teeth  in  the  same  manner  as  they  would  by  simple  contact  of  their  pitch 
ordea. 

It  might  be  shown  in  exactly  the  same  manner  that  the  curves  mp  and  np  may  bo  generated  by  the 
foiling  oi  saxy  other  curve  than  a  circle  upon  the  pitch  circles  of  the  wheels;  they  would  still  posseai 
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this  property,  that  a  line  drawn  from  any  point  of  their  contact  to  the  pomt  of  contact  of  the  pitch 
circles  is  a  normal  to  both,  which,  as  already  shown,  is  the  one  necessary  and  suificient  conditioa 
Further,  it  can  be  shown  that  a  tooth  of  any  form  whatever  being  cut  upon  a  wheel,  it  is  possil^e  tc 
find  a  curve  which,  rolling  upon  the  pitch  circle  of  that  wheel,  shall,  by  a  certain  venerating  point, 
traverse  the  edge  of  the  given  tooth ;  and  the  curve  thus  found  being  ma^  to  roll  on  &&  drcumferenv 
of  a  second  wheel,  will  trace  out  the  form  of  tooth  which  will  work  truly  with  the  first 

Let  a  M  6,  Fig.  2029,  be  any  curve  whatever  intended  to 
form  the  condition  of  the  acting  surfaces  of  teeth  of  the 
wheel,  and  let  c M  be  the  pitch  of  the  wheel ;  take  cm  = 
c  M,  it  is  required  to  find  the  curve  which  passes  through  the 
point  m,  and  which  being  continually  in  contact  with  the 
curve  a  M  6  will  be  impelled  by  the  iatter  according  to  the 
required  condition.  Kow,  as  the  common  normal  must  al- 
ways pass  through  the  point  c,  if  we  draw  the  perpendic- 
ular e  ^  to  the  curve  a  "hit,  which  may  be  done  by  describ- 
ing an  arc  of  a  circle  from  the  point  c  as  a  centre,  with  a 
radius  such  that  that  arc  will  cut  the  curve  aM  6  in  two 
points  infinitely  near  and  joining  the  point  e  to  the  middle 
of  the  distance  of  these  two  points,  the  pdnt  t  will  be  the 
point  of  contact  of  the  two  curves.  Supposing  now  that 
we  divide  the  pitch  c  M  and  c  m  into  the  same  number  of 
equal  parts  at  the  points  1, 2  and  V  2',  when  these  poiufs 
arrive  successively  in  contact  in  the  course  of  the  revolution 
of  the  two  circles,  they  will  coincide  with  the  point  e ;  and 
the  normal  to  the  curve  a  M  6,  passing  through  the  point  1, 
will  also  be  the  normal  to  the  curve  sought,  and  will  pass 
through  its  point  of  contact  witii  a  M  6.  I^  then,  from  the 
point  1'  as  a  centre,  with  a  radius  equal  to  a  normal  to  the 
curve  a  M  6,  we  describe  an  arc  of  a  curde,  it  will  be  a  tan- 
gent to  the  curve  soiight  And  doing  the  same  with  the  other  points  of  division,  we  find  a  number 
of  points  through  which^  if  a  curve  be  traced  tangential  to  the  small  arcs  described,  it  will  fiil61  the 
oooditions  of  the  problem,  with  more  or  less  accuracy,  according  as  the  points  taken  have  been  mort 
or  less  numerous. 

From  this  it  therefore  appears  that,  having  the  curve  given  of  the  teeth  of  one  wheel,  the  curve  to 
which  the  teeth  of  the  second  wheel  ought  to  be  formed  may  be  readily  found ;  which  is  the  problem 
in  its  most  general  form,  and  may  be  stated  summarily  thus :  Given  the  form  of  the  teeth  of  one  wheel, 
to  find  out  the  form  of  those  of  another  that  may  work  with  it  correctly.  SolxUion :  Describe  the  pitdi 
circles  of  the  required  wheels,  and  find  the  curve  whidi,  revolving  upon  the  one,  will  describe  the  given 
tooth ;  make  the  same  curve  revolve  within  the  other,  and  with  the  same  describing  point  it  will  gen- 
erate the  tooth  required. 
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It  is  however  to  be  observed,  that  these  curves,  to  be  applicable  in  practice,  imply  the  oonditioo  that 
the  curvature  of  the  concavity  of  one  tooth  should  be  greater  than  the  convexity  of  the  other,  or  dse 
that  both  should  be  convex.  The  practical  solution  may  be  conducted  in  the  following  simple  manner : 
Let  A  and  B,  Fig.  20S0,  be  two  boards,  whose  edges  are  formed  into  arcs  of  the  given  pitch  drdeai 
Attach  to  one  of  them  the  shape  of  the  proposed  tooth  0,  and  to  the  other  a  piece  of  strong  paper  D, 
the  tooth  being  slightly  raised  to  allow  the  paper  to  pass  under  it  Keep  the  circular  edges  of  the 
board  in  contact,  and  make  them  roll  together.  Draw  upon  D  a  number  of  successive  positioDS  of  the 
outlino  of  the  ed^  of  0,  which,  toudiing  one  another  in  a  corresponding  number  of  points,  a  currefe, 
passing  through  Uiese  pomts,  wUl  be  the  corresponding  tooth  reqmrcd  for  B.  For  it  is  obvious,  from  the 
method  it  is  obtained,  that  if  the  tooth  be  cut  out^  and  be  made  to  work  upon  0,  it  will  touch  that  tooth 
in  every  position ;  and  therefore  the  contact  of  these  curves  will  exactly  fulfil  the  required  cooditioo. 
by  repUcmg  the  rolling  action  of  the  two  pitch  circles. 

To  illustrate  the  preceding  process  more  particularly;  by  means  of  Fig.  2081,  let  o  be  the  centre  o( 
the  piece  B,  supposed  to  be  fixed ;  and  suppose  the  piece  A  rolling  upon  it  over  the  arc  ce'  of  sufficient 
extent  to  indude  the  extreme  positions  of  tne  acting  surfaces.    Then  c  and  e',  being  the  extreme  pointi 
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cf  ooDtact  of  the  pieces,  draw  the  radii  oc^o  c\  and  from  the  centre  o,  with  a  conyenient  radios,  draw 
an  arc  (^  0,  meeting  o  e  and  o  c',  produced  at  d  and  « ;  divide  this  arc  into  a  number  of  equal  parts,  cor- 
responding to  the  number  of  positions  of  the  tooth  0  intended  to  be  taken ;  the  radii  drawn  to  the  points 
of  division  will  give  corresponding  points  of  contact  at  the  circumference  of  the  piece  B,  from  which  the 
relative  positions  of  the  tooth  0  may  be  severally  described.  In  Fig.  2089,  the  extreme  positions  of  the 
piece  A  and  the  tooth  0  are  indicated  by  dot  lines,  though,  with  the  exception  of  two  other  positions  of 
the  tooth,  the  rest  is  omitted  to  prevent  confusion.  A  curve  n  n^  being  traced  so  as  to  touch,  in  succes- 
sion, the  different  positions  of  the  tooth  0,  will  indicate  the  form  of  tooth  required  for  the  piece  B,  so  as 
to  geer  with  the  piece  A. 

It  is,  however,  true,  that  many  forms  of  0  may  be  tried  whidi  wiU  prove  impracticable ;  for  some  of 
the  successive  portions  of  its  edge  may  come  up  and  interfere  with  parts  of  a  6,  previously  drawn ; 
thereby  showing,  that  although  it  may  be  geometricallv  possible  to  assign  a  form  of  a  6,  which  shall 
work  with  any  given  form  of  0,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  this  is  practic&y  true ;  and,  indeed,  it  does 
not  appear  tmit  any  new  forms  of  curves  deduced  from  this  general  principle  are  likely  to  adapt  them- 
selves m  practice  so  weU  as  those  commonly  adopted. 

There  is  also  one  curve  highly  applicable  in  practice,  the  importance  of  which  requires  that  it  be 
noticed  as  a  separate  principle,  which  may  be  thus  statcKi : 

Tlie  teeth  of^  two  wheels  wiU  also  worx  truly  together,  if  their  acting  surfaces  coincide  with  curves 
traced  out  by  the  extremity  of  a  flexible  line,  unwinding  from  the  circumference  of  a  circle,  and  called 
&e  involute  of  that  circle,  provided  the  circles,  of  which  the  bounding  curves  of  the  teeth  are  respect- 
ively portions,  be  concentric  with  the  pitch  circles  of  the  wheels,  and  have  their  radii  in  the  same  ratio 
as  the  pitch  circles. 

Thus,  let  there  be  two  centres  of  rotation,  A  and  B, 
Hg.  2040,  of  which  A  T  and  B  T  are  the  primitive  radii ; 
through  the  point  T  draw  any  straight  line  D  E ;  through 
the  points  A  and  B  draw  the  perpendiculars  A  D  and  B  E, 
and  describe  circles  from  the  points  A  and  B  as  centres, 
with  these  lines  as  radii  Agam,  let  K  T  H  be  the  invo- 
lute of  a  portion  of  the  circle  A  D,  traced  by  the  (flexible) 
line  D  T,  and  this  line  is  manifestly  a  normal  to  that  curve 
at  T ;  this  point  will  also  be  that  at  which  the  second 
curve,  traced  by  £  T,  the  line  touches  the  first  But  sup- 
pose the  circle  A  D  to  turn  on  its  centre,  and  taking  with 
it  the  curve  E  T  H,  the  line  D  E  will  be  a  constant  normal 
to  that  curve,  in  all  its  positions;  and  consequently  also 
to  the  conducting  curve  in  all  ift  positions,  and  at  Uie 
game  point  Now  this  property  of  a  curve,  of  having  its 
normal  tangential  to  a  curde,  belongs  only  to  the  involute 
of  that  circle ;  the  conducted  curve  must  therefore  be  the 
involute  of  the  circle  B  £. 

As  an  illustration  of  this  principle,  let  D  E  be  conceived 
to  represent  a  band  passing  round  the  two  circles  drawn 
with  the  radii  D  £  and  AD;  the  wheels  will  evidently  be 
driven  by  this  band  precisely  as  they  would  by  the  con- 
tact of  their  pitch  cimes,  since  the  radii  of  the  involute 
circles  have  the  same  ratio  as  the  radii  of  the  pitch  circles. 

Let  it  also  be  supposed,  that  the  projected  circles  carry 
round  with  them  their  planes  as  tney  revolve,  and  that 
a  tracing  point  is  fixed  at  any  point  T  of  the  band ;  it 
wiU  trace  at  the  same  instant  the  two  curves,  and  upon  both  planes,  as  they  revolve  beneath  it ;  it  b 
then  obvious  that  these  curves,  being  traced  by  the  same  point,  must  be  in  contact  in  all  positions  of 
the  circles  when  driven  by  the  band,  and  therefore  when  dnven  by  their  mutual  contact  The  wheels 
would  therefore  be  driven  by  the  contact  of  teeth  of  the  forms  of  the  curves  thus  traced  by  the  point  T 
of  the  band,  T^ecisely  as  they  would  by  the  contact  of  theur  pitch  chdes ;  and  it  is  easy  to  see  tnat  the 
curves  HTk  and  FT G,  so  described,  are  involutes  of  the  circles  drawn  with  the  radii  AD  and  BE, 
from  the  given  centres. 

A  particular  property  of  teeth  formed  aooordinff  to  the  principle  here  pointed  out,  is  that  they  tran»- 
mit  the  pressure  without  altering  its  intensity — ^wis  being  the  same  when  we  suppose  the  force  con- 
stantly applied  at  the  pitch  circles,  but  not  at  the  points  of  contact  of  the  teeth.  In  epicycloidal  teeth 
the  normal  to  the  curves  is  variable,  as  may  be  seen  from  Fig.  2029.  Thus  the  pressure  at  the  pitch 
circles  being  constant,  may  be  expressed  by  A  e,  while  that  upon  the  points  of  contact  of  the  teeth  will 
be  expressed  by  A  /,  which  manifestly  varies  with  the  direction  of  the  normal  c  t,  and  consequently 
with  me  position  of  the  points  of  contact  of  the  teeth.  Such  variation  does  not  occur  when  the  teeth 
are  of  the  involute  form ;  for  then  the  relation  of  A  D  to  B  E,  fig.  2040,  is  invariable,  shice  the  constant 
line  D  E  is  always  normal  to  the  curves  in  contact^,  and  hence  it  is  obvious  that  the  pressure  transmit- 
ted from  the  one  drde  to  the  other  at  D  and  E  has  always  the  same  valu& 

An  advantage  of  this  form  of  teeth  is,  that  if  the  distance  of  the  centres  A  and  B  be  altered,  but  so 
that  the  involutes  still  remain  in  contact,  the  velocity  of  the  pitch  drclee  of  the  wheels  will  not  be 
aSected,  and  therefore  the  angular  motion  of  the  curves  in  contact  will  remain  unaltered.  ^  Thh  is  a 
property  which  distinguishes  the  involute  from  the  other  curves  that  have  been  given,  and  is  of  some 
practical  importance ;  for,  in  a  pair  of  wheels  of  which  the  teeth  are  of  that  form,  it  is  not  only  unne- 
'  to  fix  the  centres  at  a  precise  distance,  but  a  derangement  of  the  centres,  from  wearing  of  the 
I  and  brasses,  or  settlement  of  the  framework,  does  not  impair  the  action  of  the  teeth. 
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It  may  also  be  observed,  that  fot  eveiy  jNur  of  pitch  circles  an  infinite  iitimber  of  pairs  of  ioToliiUk 
may  be  assigned  that  will  answer  the  required  conditions ;  for  the  indinatioD  of  ET D  to  the  line  ol 
centres  is  manifestly  arbitrary,  and  every  change  of  inclination  mani-  2041. 

festly  produces  a  new  pair  of  base-circles,  and  of  involutes  to  these 
circles. 

Of  ejpieycloidal  teeth, — ^The  simplest  illustration  of  the  action  of  epi- 
cydoidal  teeth,  is  when  they  are  employed  to  drive  a  trundle,  ns  rep- 
resented in  Fig.  2041.  In  the  first  place,  let  it  be  assumed,  that  the 
staves  of  the  trundle  have  no  sensible  thickness ;  that  the  distance  of 
their  centres  apart,  that  is,  their  jpt^  and  also  their  distance  from  the 
centre  of  the  trundUe,  that  is,  their  pitch  eirde,  are  known.  The  pitch 
circles  of  the  trundle  and  wheel  being  then  drawn  from  their  respec-  -v^^ 
tive  centres  B  and  A,  set  off  the  pitches  upon  these  circumferences,  /  p 
corresponding  to  the  number  .of  teeth  in  the  wheel  and  number  of  j  [ 
staves  in  the  trundle ;  let  five  pins,  a  6  c,  <&&,  be  fixed  into  the  pitch 
circle  of  the  trundle  to  represent  the  staves,  and  let  a  series  of  epicy- 
doidal  arcs  be  traced  with  a  describing  circle,  equal  in  diameter  to 
ihe  radius  of  the  pitch  circle  of  the  trundle,  and  meeting  in  the  points 
klmn,  ^  alternately  irom  right  and  left.  If  new  motion  be  given  to 
the  wheel  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow,  then  the  curved  face  m  r  will 
press  against  the  pin  6,  and  move  it  in  the  same  direction ;  but  as  the 
motion  continues,  the  pin  will  slide  upwards  till  it  reaches  m,  when 
the  tooth  and  pin  will  quite  contact  Before  this  happens,  the  next 
pin  a  will  have  come  into  contact  with  the  tace  a  /  of  the  next  tooth,  %' 

which  repeating  the  same  action  will  bring  the  succeediog  pair  into  A 

contact;  and  so  on  continually. 

We  have  here  assumed  ^e  pins  to  represent  the  staves  of  the  trundle  and  to  be  without  sensiUe 
thickness,  which  is  not  true  in  practice.  To  allow,  therefore,  of  the  required  thickness  of  staves,  it  is 
manifestly  necessary  and  sufficient  to  diminish  ihe  size  of  the  teeth  of  the  wheel,  by  a  quantity  equal 
to  the  radius  of  the  staves,  sometimes  increased  by  a  certain  fraction  of  the  pitch  for  clearance,  in  thii 
case  termed  baekUuh,  This  may  readily  be  done  by  drawmg  within  the  priniaiT  epicycloids  at  the 
required  distance,  another  series  of  curves  parallel  to  these.  For  example,  let  it  be  required  to  draw 
the  proper  tooth  to  impel  a  stave  of  the  raoius  bt;  with  that  radius  plus  the  requisite  amount  of  clear- 
ance in  the  compasses,  draw  a  series  of  small  arcs  from  and  within  the  original  curve,  then  a  curre 
toudiing  all  the  arcs  so  drawn  will  be  the  epicycloid  required ;  this  curve  acting  upon  the  stave  will 
fulfil  the  condition  stated,  for  being  symmetrical  with  the  firsts  which  passes  tlm)ugh  the  axis  of  the 
stave,  it  will  act  similarly  at  its  circumference. 

In  practice,  a  portion  must  be  cut  from  the  points  of  the  teeth,  and  also  a  space  must  be  cut  out 
within  the  pitch  circle  of  the  driver,  to  allow  the  staves  to  pass ;  but  as  ttie  sides  of  these  parts  never 
come  into  contact  with  the  staves,  no  particular  form  is  requisite ;  the  condition  to  bo  attended  to  u 
simply  to  allow  of  sufiicient  space  for  the  staves  to  pass  without  contact 

We  have  here  supposed  ttie  wheel  to  be  the  driver,  and  this  beine  the  case  it  is  evident  that  the 
staves  being  mdefiuiteiy  small,  the  contact  of  ihe  tooth  will  begin  at  Vie  instant  its  base  reaches  the 
line  of  centres  at  a ;  and  during  the  action  of  the  tooth  the  point  of  contact  will  gradually  slide  upwards, 
remaining  always  in  the  pitch  circle  of  the  trundle,  at  the  same  time  it  recedes  from  the  line  of  centres, 
until  the  contact  is  finally  terminated  at  the  point  of  the  tooth.  If  the  trundle  be  made  the  driver,  the 
pitch  lines  of  the  pair  will  still  move  with  the  same  uniform  angular  velocity ;  but  the  reverse  of  the 
preceding  actieo  will  take  pkce,  for  in  that  case  the  contict  would  commence  at  the  top  of  the  teeth 
and  cease  at  theu:  base ;  it  would  moreover  commence  before  the  line  of  centres,  and  terminate  when 
it  had  reached  the  point  of  intersectioo  of  that  line.  Now  the  friction  which  takes  place  between  teeth 
whose  point  of  contact  it  approaching  the  line  of  centres,  is  of  a  much  more  injurious  character  than  that 
which  happens  while  the  points  of  contact  are  receding  from  it  Not  only  does  it  cause  much  more 
friction  and  vibratioo,  in  consequence  of  the  inequalities  of  the  surfaces  in  contact — and  the  surfaces 
even  of  the  most  highly-polished  bodies  have  some  inequalities,  which,  when  pressed  together,  interlace 
— but  the  teeth  at  the  same  time  tend  to  force  the  axes  of  the  wheels  outwards,  and  very  spee<hly 
induces  injurious  effects  upon  tlie  journals,  and  also  upon  the  planes  of  the  teeth.  Wnen  the  action 
is  receding  from  the  line  of  centres  Uie  friction  is  less  mtense,  and  its  effects  less  injurious ;  it  tends  to 
draw  the  axes  together,  and  induces  much  less  vibratory  action  of  the  geerine. 

For  tliese  reasons  it  is  studied  in  j»actice  to  avoid  as  much  as  possible  ue  kind  of  contact  which 
takes  place  before  the  line  of  centres,  by  making  the  wheel  the  driver  and  the  trundle  the  follower. 
The  diameter  of  the  staves  is  also  commonly  made  equal  to  that  of  the  teeth,  with  an  allowance  of  a 
teeth  of  the  pitch  for  clearance ;  the  radius  is  therefore  rather  less  than  a  quarter  of  the  pitch,  conse- 
quently the  contact  will  begin,  the  wheel  being  the  driver,  when  the  centre  of  the  stave  reaches  the  line 
of  centres,  and  therefore  at  a  distance  before  that  line  equal  to  the  radius  of  the  stave,  or  rather  less 
than  a  quarter  of  the  pitch. 

It  is  also  evident  that  since  one  tooth  must  not  qt^t  contact  before  the  succeeding  tooth  is  engaged, 
that  when  the  point  a  has  reached  the  Une  of  centres  the  tooth  T  must  not  have  quitted  contact  with 
the  stave  b,  and  the  poiut  at  which  contact  ceases  must  therefore  be  at  an  angular  distance  from  the 
line  of  centres  equal  at  least  to  half  the  distance  a  r,  that  is,  to  half  the  pitch.  In  a  pair  of  this  kind, 
the  action  which  takes  place  before  the  line  of  centres  is  less  than  a  half  of  that  which  takes  place  alter 
passbg  it 

TTie  action  of  a  wheel  and  trundle  being  understood,  it  is  easy  to  comprehend  that  of  the  teeth  of  ■ 
pair  of  wheels  of  the  ordinary  constructioa    Let  A  and  B  of  Fig.  2042  be  respectively  the  cenfa-es  of  a 
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wheel  and  pinioo  of  which  the  teeth  are  intended  to  be  of  the  epicycloidal  form,  and  A  e  and  B  e  their 
primitive  radii    To  hij  off  the  teeth  of  this  pair,  having  determined  tlie  pitch  and  number  of  teeth  9 
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the  wheel  and  pinion,  let  the  pitch  lines  be  divided 
into  as  many  equal  parts,  setting  out  from  the  pomt 
^  contact  <r,  as  there  are  teeth  m  them  respectively. 
Let  the  thickness  of  the  teeth  be  next  set  ofl^  taking 
e a  for  the  thickness  of  a  tooth  of  the  wheel,  and  eb 
tor  that  of  a  tooth  of  the  pinioa  Upon  the  radii  A  e 
and  B  tf  as  diameters,  describe  two  circles,  having  nhto 
their  point  of  contact  at  e  and  their  centres  X  and  Y. 
Now  let  the  circle^Y  be  made  to  roll  upon  the  pitch 
line  of  the  wheel,  and  a  point  io  its  circumference  at 
e  will  describe  the  epicydoidal  arc  em,  and  this  curve 
determines  the  form  of  the  point  of  the  tooth  of  ihe 
wheel  In  the  same  way  describe  the  epicydoidal  arc 
e  n  by  maldng  the  circle  X  to  roll  upon  the  pitch  circle 
of  the  pinion,  and  this  curve  will  determine  the  form 
of  the  part  of  the  tooth  of  the  pinion  beyond  the  pitch 
line. 

Again,  the  teeth  must  have  the  same  form  on  both 
sidee ;  in  other  words,  they  must  be  83rmmetrical  in 
reference  to  the  radius  which  passes  through  the  mid- 
dle of  their  thickness,  in  order  that  the  wheel  and 
pimon  may  be  turned  in  either  direction.  I^  then, 
through  a  point  equidistant  from  e  and  a  and  from  the 
oentre  A  of  the  wheel,  a  right  line  be  drawn  as  the 
axis  of  the  tooth,  it  limits  at  m  the  outline  of  the  tooth ; 
to  complete  the  form  of  the  addendum,  it  therefore 
only  remams  to  describe  the  opposite  epicydoidal  arc 
am  equal  to  em,  A  similar  process  completes  the 
form  of  the  addendum  of  the  pinioa 

The  curve  emo!  the  tooth  of  the  wheel  is  constant- 
ly in  contact  with  the  radius  Be,  and  its  point  of 

contact  is  at  the  same  time  situated  in  the  drcumference  of  the  drde  X ;  the  contact  will  therefor* 
cease  when  the  extremity  m  of  the  tooth  becomes  the  point  of  contact ;  and  this  occurs  when  the  point 
m  has  arrived  at  the  circumference  of  Y.  If,  then,  an  arc  of  a  drde  be  described  from  the  centre  A 
with  the  radius  Am,  its  point  /  of  intersection  with  the  circumference  of  Y  is  that  at  which  the  tooth 
ought  to  cease  to  act,  to  secure  uniformity  of  motion,  and  at  the  same  instant  that  another  new  tooth 
advances  into  geer.  The  determination  of  the  point /limits  also  the  useful  length  of  the  flank ;  feu*  U 
from  B  as  a  centre,  with  radius  B/  an  arc  be  described,  the  part  ctof  the  radius  0  B  is  that  whidi  is  in 
contact  with  the  tooth  till  it  arrives  at  the  position  B/;  and  consequently  this  is  the  useful  length  of 
the  flank  of  the  pinion. 

Reasoning  in  ue  same  manner  with  re^)ect  to  the  teeth  of  the  wheel,  it  may  be  determined,  that  the 
useful  lengm  of  the  flank  of  the  tooth  c  a  is  the  portion  eg. 

We  have  yet  to  find  the  form  of  the  portions  of  the  teeth  within  their  respective  pitch  cirdes,  or 
more  properly  of  the  spaces  between  them.  The  first  condition  which  presents  itself  is  manifestly  that 
the  spaces  ought  tabe  suffidently  large  to  allow  the  projecting  portions  of  the  teeth  of  the  oppodte 
wheel  to  enter  freely  between  them.  To  resolve  this  problem  in  its  most  general  form,  it  is  necessary 
to  find  the  curve  described  by  the  point  m  upon  the  movable  plane  of  the  drde  of  B,  the  pinion  bein^ 
driven  by  the  wheel  A.  For  practical  purposes  this  is  not  redconed  a  matter  of  much  importance ;  it 
is  usuallv  considered  enough  that  suffident  space  for  play  be  allowed  whilst  the  tooth  remains  strong 
enough  for  its  work.  As  every  tooth  moves  between  two  flanks,  and  touches  only  one  of  them,  the 
space  may  be  bounded  literally  by  radial  lines  prolonged  towards  the  oentre  of  the  wheel  The  bottom 
of  the  space  being  suffidently  removed  from  the  pitdi  drcumference  to  allow  the  tops  of  the  teeth  of 
the  pinion  to  pass  round  without  touching  them,  may  be  described  by  arcs  of  a  circle  drawn  from  the 
centre. 

By  this  arrangement,  then,  the  flanks  of  the  teeth  of  both  wheels  of  the  pair,  that  is,  the  portions  of 
the  teeth  which  lie  within  the  respective  pitch  drdes,  are  radial  lines  drawn  from  the  centres  to  the 
pitch  drcles,  and  the  faces  of  the  teeth,  or  those  portions  which  lie  without  the  pitch  cirdes,  are  arcs  of 
epicydoids  traced  in  each  wheel  with  a  describing  drcle  equal  in  diameter  to  the  pitch  radius  of  the 
other  wheel  Accordingly  each  flank  and  face  will  act  in  contact  to  produce  a  constant  angular  velocity 
ratio  of  the  pitch  circles  of  the  pair,  and  the  action  of  each  pair  of  teeth  will  be  confined  to  its  own  side 
of  the  line  of  centres. 

In  practice,  and  especially  Tthen  the  teeth  of  the  wheels  are  small,  it  is  not  usually  considered 
necessary  to  apply  stnctly  the  form  of  the  epicycUid  to  find  curves  of  the  teeth ;  but  to  define  them 
approximately  by  some  such  mode  as  the  following. 

Keferring  to  Fig.  2043,  after  having  divided  the  pitch  circles  into  the  proper  number  of  parts  cor- 
responding to  the  number  of  teeth,  and  set  off  upon  the  pitch  lines  the  thicknesses  of  the  teeth,  through 


this  point  as  a  centre,  and  with  A  6  as  a  radius,  will  define  the  curve  of  the  teeth  of  the  wheel  with 
sufficient  exactness. 
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Tbe  length  of  the  teeth  is  limited  at  d  where  the  curve  of  the  tooth  meets  the  Gu-cumfereoce  of  fbn 
epicycloidal  circle  Y ;  for  when  the  tooth  has  arrived  at  that  point,  another  pair  ought  to  come  in^ 
geer  at  the  line  of  centrea  The  flank  of  the  tooth  being 
radial,  may  be  defined  by  a  rie ht  line  from  the  termination 
of  the  curve  of  the  face  of  Uie  tooth  in  the  pitch  circle 
drawn  towards  the  centre  A. 

As  the  tooth  is  symmetrical  about  the  axis  A  k,  its  op- 
jK)site  face  may  be  described  by  taking  off  the  form  of  the 
side  found  upon  a  mould ;  and  the  two  sides  being  thus 
found,  a  pattern  tooth  may  be  formed  and  used  in  draw- 
ing in  the  other  teeth  of  the  wheel 

A  similar  process  gives  the  form  of  the  teeth  of  the  pin- 
ion. Having  taken  an  arc  a  6  emial  to  tbe  pitch,  draw  A  e 
till  it  meets  tbe  circumference  of  jC  mg ;  with  this  join  the 
division  e'  of  the  pinion,  and  through  the  middle  of  the  line 
draw  a  peipendicular,  meeting  the  circumference  of  Y  in 
A' ;  from  this  point  as  a  centre,  and  with  radius  A'  e\  de- 
scribe the  curve  g  e^,  which  defines  the  face  of  the  tooth. 
A  radial  line  meeting  the  curve  at  tf'  and  drawn  towards 
B  as  a  centre,  will  in  like  manner  define  the  flank  of  the 
tooth. 

To  determine  the  bottom  of  the  space  between  two 
teeth,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  in  the  pinion  this  must  be 
at  a  distance  from  the  centre  A  ^-^  1^^^  equal  to  A  a ;  if, 
therefore,  from  the  point  B  as  a  centre,  with  radius  B  m,  a 
circle  be  described,  it  will  define  the  bottoms  of  the  teeth 
of  the  pinion ;  and  in  like  manner,  if  with  radius  Ana 
circle  be  described  from  the  centre  of  the  wheel,  it  will 
define  the  bottoms  of  its  teeth.  The  angles  at  bottom  are 
commonly  rounded,  which,  at  the  same  time  that  it  im- 
proves tlie  appearance,  strengthens  the  teeth. 

The  forms  of  the  teeth  are  also  occasionally  described  by  arcs,  of  which  the  radii  are  equal  to  the 
pitch,  and  with  the  centres  taken  upcm  the  pitdi  lines. 

In  this  case  the  centres  of  these  arcs  must  fall  upon  the  sides  of  the  teeth,  which  being  already 
marked  ofl^  it  becomes  a  simple  process  to  describe  the  upper  portions.  This  method,  which  diffen 
little  from  the  preceding,  may  he  conveniently  substituted  for  it,  when  the  diameters  of  the  wheels  are 
not  very  uneqmd,  and  the  teeth  not  thick.  But  for  small  pinions,  with  larger  teeth,  the  first  method 
must  be  adopted. 

In  many  cases  the  curves  of  the  teeth  are  described  by  arcs  drawn  from  the  centres  of  the  adjacent 
teeth  upon  the  pitch  line.  This  gives  a  radius  equal  to  the  pitch,  pliu  half  the  thickness  of  a  tooth 
In  like  manner,  the  sides  of  the  teetli  also  are  sometimes  described  by  arcs  from  the  centres  of  the  ad- 
jacent teeth  giving  a  radius  equal  to  the  pitdi,  minus  half  the  thickness  of  a  tooth. 

This  form  of  the  tooth  may  be  defective,  in  the  case  of  a  very  small  pinion  having  to  transmit  great 
pressure,  as  the  extremities  of  ihe  teeth  mav  be  too  much  reduced.  In  this  case,  the  curves  or  faces  of 
the  teeth  may  be  described  with  radii  equal  to  three-fourths  of  the  pitch ;  and  if  this  be  not  suffideot 
curvature,  radii  equal  to  some  smaller  firaction  of  the  pitch  may  be  used. 

When,  on  the  contrary,  the  pitch  is  large,  and  the  pressure  comparatively  small,  the  teeth  inay  be 
too  short ;  this  will  be  remedied  by  employing  arcs  oi  which  the  radius  is  one  and  a  half  or  twice  the 
pitch.    A  general  method  of  determining  these  radii  will  presently  be  given. 

Another  condition  which  it  is  necessary  to  advert  to,  is  the  point  in  the  circumference  at  which  con 
tact  of  the  teeth  commences.  Thb  point  is  necessarily  that  in  which  the  two  pitch  circles  cut  the  line 
of  centres,  as  may  bo  rendered  obvious  by  reference  to  Fig.  2042.  Here  it  is  plain  that  the  face  cmd 
the  tooth  of  the  wheel  ought  to  act  upon  the  side  of  the  tc^th  of  the  pinion,  until  the  extremity  nt  of  the 
tooth  arrives  at  the  extremity  of  that  side,  as  shown  by  the  position  of  the  tooth/.  But  were  this  to 
take  place  before  the  acting  surface  of  the  succeeding  tooth  of  the  pinion  had  arrived  at  the  line  U 
centres,  the  succeeding  tootii  of  the  wheel  would  of  necessit3r  act,  during  the  first  part  of  its  contact, 
upon  the  hce  of  that  of  the  pinion,  and  continue  so  to  do  until  it  had  amved  at  the  line  of  centres. 

On  the  other  hand,  should  the  extremity  of  the  tooth  on  arriving  at  /  not  immediately  cease  contact, 
but  only  be  disengaged  when  the  acting  surface  of  the  next  tooth  of  the  pinion  had  arrived  at  or  passed 
the  line  of  centres,  me  face  of  that  toow  would  nut  be  at  fdl  acted  upon  by  the  tooth  of  the  wheel,  and 
the  contact  with  the  flank  would  be  entirely  beyond  the  line  of  centres.  In  this  case,  were  the  wheel 
CGOstantlv  to  drive  the  pinion,  the  curved  faces  of  the  teeth  of  Uie  latter  might  be  altogether  dispensed 
with,  without  in  any  way  injuring  the  equality  of  action.  But  the  condition  assumed  does  not  occbt  in 
practice ;  for,  on  account  of  the  inequalities  which  take  place  in  the  motion  of  the  wheels,  whether 
arising  firom  inequality  in  the  resistance  or  of  speed  in  the  movmg  [>owsr,  the  wheel  and  pinion  act  upon 
each  other  alternately,  even  when  the  general  movement  b  continuously  in  the  same  direction,  a  at- 
comstance  which  cannot  be  safely  neglected  in  the  construction  of  any  system  of  geering. 

When  the  teeth  fall  into  action  before  the  line  of  centres,  thev  must  obviously  slide  upon  each  otbef 
as  they  approach  that  line,  and  tiieu:  friction,  as  in  the  case  of  the  whoel  ana  trundle,  is  then  much 
greater  than  it  is  after  they  have  passed  it,  on  account  of  their  sliding  intearda  upon  each  other  instead 
of  outwards^  and  against  a  pressure  which  is  augmented  in  proportion  to  the  curvature  of  the  acting 
surfaces.  And,  moreover,  in  the  contact  after  the  line  of  centres,  although  there  exist  inequalitiet  on 
the  acting  surfaces,  they  offer  comparatively  little  obstruction  to  the  sliding  of  the  teeth  upon  e$A 
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other;  "vrhereas,  when  the  oontact  is  in  advance,  eveiy  inequality  becomes  an  abutting  obstacle  to  the 
thtinff  in  of  the  teeth,  and  which  it  is  necessary  to  surmoant  by  a  species  of  backward  motion  at  g;reat 
expense  of  motive  power,  and  greatly  to  the  detriment  of  smoothness  of  motion  among  the  parts  of 
thegeering. 

But  although  it  is  thus  clear  that  an  advantage  is  gained  by  making  the  teeth  engage  after  the  line 
of  centres,  yet  this  is  as  clearly  desirable  only  within  certain  limits.  For,  as  already  observed,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  tooth  of  the  pinion  continue  to  ^er  with  the  wheel  until  the  succeeding  tooth  has 
arrived  at  the  line  of  centres — a  condition  in  which  is  involved  the  problem  of  the  mirUmtan  number  of 
teeth  that  can  be  given  to  a  i>inicai  to  work  with  a  wheel  of  eiven  size,  and  which  may  be  determined 
when  the  pitch  and  radii  are  ^ven.  From  these  data,  the  angle  of  the  sides  of  the  teeth  is  immediately 
deduced.  The  length  and  thickness  of  teeth  and  width  of  space  must  be  modified  to  answer  the  con- 
ditioQ  imposed,  and  the  smaller  the  number  of  teeth  in  the  pair,  the  more  difficulty  there  is  in  accom- 
plishing tne  solution.  To  resolve  the  conditions  of  the  question  into  the  simplest  form  which  they  admit, 
let  us  take  the  imaginary  case  of  a  pinion  of  seven  teeth,  without  visible  thickness,  to  geer  with  a  wheel 
ot fifty  epicydoidal  teeth,  as  represented  in  Fif .  2044.  In  this  the  line  A  £  is  the  line  of  centres  \  cmh 
one  of  the  teeth  of  the  wheel,  and  "Bma  one  of  the  radial  teeth  of  the  pinion,  with  which  the  tooth  cmh 
has  been  in  contact  during  its  motion  from  e  to  6.  Now  since  the  pinion  has  seven  radial  teeth,  the  value 
of  the  angle  eBa  is  lfit°  =  61°  25'  43";  and  making  the  radius  Be ^  1,  the  rightrangled  triangle 
'BtnCf  completed  by  drawing  the  right  line  e  m,  gives, 

Bm=oos  aBc=coe  61<^  26'  48"  =  0-62849. 
If  radius  Be:=l,  then  Ac=  ^  and  AB=:  y.  Thus  we  have  given  in  the  triangle  AmB  the  two 
sides  A B  and  Bm  and  the  angle  aBc;  and  therefore  we  have  also  the  angle  B  Am^8°  85'  60". 
Now  if  the  wheel  have  60  teeth,  we  have  the  angle  o  A  6,  containing  a  tooth  and  a  space,  =  W  °  = 
1^  12' ;  and  subtracting  from  this  the  an^le  e  A  fn,  there  remains  the  ang^le  6  A  m  =  8°  86'  10" ;  but 
the  angles  6  A  m  and  m  A  c  are  equal,  and  by  consequence  the  angle  6  A  c  is  double  the  former  of  thosC; 
that  is,  7°  12'  20",  the  tooth  being  symmetrical  in  reference  to  A  m.  Now  we  found  the  angular  value 
of  the  pitch  e  6  =  7°  12',  which  ought  to  contain  the  tooth  and  the  space.  It  therefore  follows  that 
even  when  the  tooth  of  the  pinion  luas  no  thickness,  it  is  impossible  to  place  the  tooth  of  the  wheel  in 
the  pitch  interval— for  this  is  shown  to  be  less  than  the  tooth  of  the  wheel  would  occupy ;  and  it  is 
easy  to  understand  that  a  wheel  of  less  than  60  teeth  could  still  less  be  made  to  drive  a  pinion  of  seven 
teeth.  And  although  in  a  wheel  which  has  more  than  60  teeth  the  pitch  angle  would  be  found  greater 
than  the  thickness  of  a  tooth,  still  it  would  be  less  than  that  which  should  contain  the  thickness  and  the 
space  together ;  hence  the  angle  which  would  be  found  due  to  the  space  would  be  so  small  as  to  be 
insufficient  to  receive  the  toou  of  the  pinion,  allowing  for  lateral  clearance,  and  in  consequence  the  pair 
would  necessarily  geer  before  the  line  of  centres.  o^^. 


This  problem  is  often  more  oonveciently  solved  organically,  when  the  teeth  of  the  wheel  and  pimun 
are  formed  in  the  usual  manner.  Thus  in  Fig.  2045,  let  e  B  m  be  the  angle  through  which  it  is  desired 
chat  the  contact  of  the  tooth  a  m  should  continue  after  passing  the  line  of  centres ;  tiien  as  the  contact  ends 
at  m^  the  point  of  contact  will  be  at  the  extremity  m  of  the  tooth.  Jom  c  m  by  a  right  line  which  will 
be  a  perpendicular  to  tiie  radius  Br;  also  join  A  m.    Then,  since  a  was  in  contact  with  r  at  the  line  of 
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centres,  the  arc  earrer  is  giYen,  and  is  that  portion  of  the  pitdi  through  which  the  contact  ot  tlit 
tootii  b  required  to  continue.  Then  a  6  is  half  the  thiclmess  of  the  tooth,  minua  half  the  base  of  the 
portion  cut  off;  and  eaia  equal  to  the  pitch,  and  must  contain  one  tooth  and  ihe  space  between.  Sap- 
posing  these  qualities  to  be  equal,  then  since  a  b  contains  less  than  half  a  tooth,  and  cannot  oootam 
more,  e  h  must  contain  half  a  tooth  and  space  at  least,  and  in  this  case  as  modi  more  as  a  6  is  lea 
than  half  a  tooth.  Therefore  for  every  given  value  of  c  Bm,  a  value  of  c  A  may  be  assigned  which 
shidl  make  e  b  exactly  equal  to  a  space  imd  half  a  tooth,  when  the  tooth  is  pointed,  and  wkh  a  cone- 
spending  and  known  mcrement  when  the  tooth  is  blunted. 

If  a  greater  radius  c  A'  be  taken,  the  point  b  will  manifestly  fall  still  nearer  a  and  the  tooth  may  be 
still  more  blunted ;  but  if  a  less  radius  c  A"  be  assnmed,  then  the  point  b  will  fidl  nearer  to  e,  and  eh 
will  become  too  small  to  contain  the  space  and  remaining  half  tooth ;  and  ia  this  case^  if  the  wheel 
were  set  out,  it  would  be  fonnd  that  the  epicycloidal  arcs  on  the  two  sides  of  the  tooth  would  intersect 
between  tn  and  5,  and  therefore  the  tooth  would  be  too  short  to  continue  in  action  throogfa  the  required 
arcca. 

This  mode  of  illustration  is  due  to  Professor  WilHs,  to  whom  we  are  also  indebted  for  the  following 
tables  derived  organically  in  the  manner  described,  for  spur  and  annular  wheels : — 


Tails  I.- 

-For  spar  wheels,  showiDg  the  least  nom- 

Tails  11.- 

eMnombers  of  teetk  thai  will  worlc  with  giren  pinions    | 

ipace. 

—Tooth  —  ipsoe. 

Lesst  namber  of  teeth  in 

Greatest  namber  of  teeth  in 

No.  of  teeth  in 

the  wheel. 

No.  of  teeth  in 

annular  wheeL 

giren  pinion. 

pinion. 

WhMl  drivhir- 

WbMldriTtor. 

Piaioa  drivnf . 

^ 

5 

impossible. 

impossible. 

i 

2 

impossible. 

5 

1 

6 

— 

176 

8 

— 

12 

•s. 

7 

.— 

52 

% 

4 

— 

26 

II 

8 

— 

85 

II 

b 

5 

— 

85 

9 



27 

7 

14 

any  number 

o 

10 

rack. 

28 

8 

25 

_ 

g 

11 

54 

21 

§ 

9 

60 

_« 

"i 

12 

80 

19 

1 

*« 

13 

20 

18 

o 

1 

14 

24 

17 

O 

1 

15 

17 

16 

16 

15 

— 

8 

impossible. 

impossible. 

2 

impossible. 

10 

4 

4 

...• 

85 

i 

8 

— 

77 

5 

— 

19 

4 

5 

any  namber 

6 

— 

14 

P4 

5 

12 

— 

II 

7 

81 

12 

II 

6 

77 

— 

8 

16 

10 

9 
10 

12 
10 

10 
10 

K 
« 

1 

2 

impossible. 

impossible 

i 

2 

impossible. 

1*     ! 

8 

— 

86 

4 

8 

any  number 

'P4 

4 

_ 

15 

p. 

5 

64 

... 

••» 

6 

— 

18 

••» 

II 

6 

20 

10 

II 

U 

7 

11 

9 

V. 

<* 

8 

8 

8 

« 

These  tables  contain  all  the  limiting  cases  under  the  three  suppositions  of  the  arc  of  action  bemg 
equal  to  the  pitch,  to  three-foitrths  of  Uie  pitch,  and  to  two-ihirdi  of  the  same.  When  the  are  of  actioo 
and  pitch  are  the  same,  the  teeth  of  the  follower  may  be  reduced  in  length  to  the  pitdi  cifde,  and  the 
contact  of  the  teeth  confined  to  their  recess  from  the  line  of  centres ;  when  the  arc  of  action  is  reduced, 
as  in  the  other  two  cases  given,  the  reduction  will  of  course  indicate  the  portion  of  contact  whkh  murt 
take  nlace  in  advance  of  the  line  of  centres.  Thus  when  c  r  =  J  and  }  of  the  pitch,  then  it  is  obrioos 
that  the  contact  of  the  teeth  must  begin  at  least  \  and  ^  of  the  pitch  respectively  before  they  reach 
the  line  of  centres. 

It  also  appears  from  the  table,  that  a  smaller  pinion  may  be  employed  to  drive  than  to  foUov. 
Thus  when  the  action  begins  at  the  line  of  centres,  the  least  wheel  that  can  drive  a  pinion  of  elnen 
teeth  is  Ji/ii/ four  ;  but  the  same  pinion  can  drive  a  wheel  of  twenty-one  and  upwards.  A&;ain,  nothing 
less  than  a  rack  can  drive  a  pinion  of  ten^  but  this  pinion  can  drive  a  wheel  of  tweniy^kree  and  up- 
wards. No  pinion  of  less  than  ten  leaves  can  be  driven,  but  pinions  as  low  as  six  may  be  employw 
to  drive  anv  number  above  those  in  the  table.  And  lastly,  the  least  pair  of  equal  pinions  that  wiD 
work  together  is  16.  These  limits  being  geometrically  exact,  and  making  no  allowance  for  wear,  it  is 
better,  indeed  necessary,  in  practice,  to  allow  more  teeth  than  the  table  assigna. 
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It  often  occurs  in  practice  that  a  wheel  is  reqnired  to  drive  more  than  one  pinion,  and  vice  vena, 
and  those  of  different  diametera  In  this  case  the  usual  mode  of  obtaining  the  epicvcloidal  form  ol 
the  &ce  of  the  driving  teeth  is  inapplicable,  as  that  curve  is  made  to  depend  upon  the  diameters  oi 
the  pair  -when  uniformity  of  motion  is  studied.  But  before  adverting  to  the  methods  by  which  this 
coomtion  may  be  fulfilled,  it  will  relieve  us  of  some  of  the  difficulties  of  the  question  to  examine  the ' 
ordinary  mode  in  which  epicycloidal  teeth  are  set  out  As  the  workman  cannot  be  expected  to  be  in 
possessian  of  that  accurate  mathematical  knowledge  which  would  enable  him  to  determine  the  neces- 
sary forms  by  purely  theoretical  means,  he  has  recourse  to  the  mechanical  method  of  forming  the 
pattern  teeth  by  tempUta.    We  give  the  process  in  detail 

304G. 


Having  determined  the  pitch  of  the  teeth  and  the  radius  of  the  pitch  chrcle  by  the  methods  de- 
acribed,  a  thin  slip  of  wood — say  |  thick — is  provided,  and  on  this  an  arc  of  the  pitch  circle  is  struck. 
The  ahp  is  then  cut  to  the  circumference  of  the  circular  arc  described  upon  it.  Another  similar  slip  is 
DOW  provided,  and  on  this  an  arc  of  a  circle  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  wheel  to  the  points  of  the 
teeth  is  in  like  manner  struck,  and  the  edge  worked  off  to  the  circumference  of  the  circular  arc  as  be- 
fore.    These  two  pieces  so  prepared  are  laid  together  as  in  the  Fig.  2046;  the  piece  A,  whose 

-3047. 


edge  if  is  an  arc  of  the  pitch  circle,  is  fixing  upon  B,  whose  edge  is  an  arc  of  the  extreme  circumfer- 
ence of  the  wheel,  ^e  space  8  8  between  those  edges  being  in  breadth  equal  to  the  length  of  the  teeth 
from  the  pitdi  circle  to  the  points.  The  slips  are  held  firmly  in  their  relative  position  by  two  screws  c  c. 
This  done,  a  like  templet  is  prepared  for  the  pinion,  Fig.  2047 ;  the  piece  0,  whose  edge  a  ^  is  an  arc  of  the 
pitch  circle,  is  similarly  fixed  on  the  piece  D,  whose  edge  is  an  arc  of  a  circle  the  diameter  of  which  is 
the  irMc  diameter  of  the  pinion,  the  breadth  of  space  a  a  being,  as  before,  equal  to  the  length  of 
addaoda  of  the  teetK 

«ufl  2049. 


;/-;^#^;^#^/;^/-.^;<^/^^-^^^<^^^^^ 


The  pair  of  templets  being  thus  prepared,  two  tracing  points  m  m  are  inserted  obliquely,  and  from 
Dchind  mto  the  piece  D  of  the  pinion  templet  One  of  these  points  passes  out  at  the  edge  of  the 
pcece  C,  and  the  other  at  the  edge  of  the  piece  D,  and  the  templets  are  then  placed  upon  each  other, 
u  shown  in  Figs.  2048  and  2049  annexed,  so  that  the  circumference  of  the  piece  0,  that  is,  the  pitch 
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eirciimference  of  the  pinion,  shall  meet  the  circumference  of  the  piece  A,  that  is,  the  pitch  drcuznfcreooe 
of  the  whecJ.  If  in  this  position  the  templets  be  made  to  rolTupon  each  other  through  a  certain  uc, 
pressing  them  at  the  same  time  slightly  together,  the  tracing  points  will  mark  two  epicydoidal  carres 
upon  the  pieces  A  and  B,  as  v  and  r ;  of  (£eee  two  curves,  that  marked  v,  which  is  traced  oq  the  &ce 
of  the  piece  A,  will  be  the  curve  of  the  lower  portion  or  fliEuik,  and  that  marked  r  will  be  the  cmTe  U 
the  upper  portion,  or  face  of  a  tooth  of  the  wheel.  If  now  the  thickness  of  the  tooth  be  mailed  off  oo 
the  edge  of  the  piece  0,  that  is,  on  the  pitch  circle,  and  the  corresponding  tracing  point  be  made  to 
coincide  with  that  pointy  the  curves  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  tooth  will  be  formed  by  maldng  the 
templets  roll  together  in  the  contrary  direction.  A  complete  outline  of  a  tooth  of  the  wheel  is  tlna 
described,  to  which  a  pattern  tooth  may  be  cut  and  used  to  shape  the  teeth  by  in  making  the  wheel 
pattern. 

Let  now  the  tracing  pomts  be  taken  out  of  the  pinion  templet,  and  inserted  in  exactly  the  same  waj 
into  the  templet  of  the  wheel,  and  the  templets  applied  to  each  other  as  above  shown,  the  opentioQ 
described  will  give  the  outline  of  a  tooth  of  the  pinion  upon  the  parts  C  and  D  of  the  pinion  templet 

Havinff  thus  found  the  curves  of  the  teeth  of  the  pair,  pat-  jjoso. 

tern  teeth  may  be  made  and  used  in  setting  them  out ;  but  x 

this  mode  is  not  uniformly  adopted.     Instead  of  forming  \  / 

pattern  teeth,  many  prefer  to  lay  off  the  teeth  by^  circular  j^m Ijt  cl •!> 

arcs  coinciding  approximatel^r  with  the  epicydoidal  arcs  /  \ 

found  hj  the  templets.    This  is  readily  done  by  taking  any  /  ^    • 

three  pomts  in  the  curve,  and  finding  uie  radius  with  which  \  / 

a  cirde  may  be  drawn  whose  circumference  will  pass  through   _ J ^  q( ^ ^ 

the  pomts  so  taken,  and  which  will  thus  of  necessity  coincide  1  V 

approzimatdy  with  the  normal  curve.    Radii  being  found  /  \ 

for  the  curves  of  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  teeth  of  the  wheel 

and  pinion,  their  centres  are  transferred  to  the  circumference  of  the  pitch  cirdes,  and  cirdes  drawn 
withm  these  last  Figs.  2050  and  2051  illustrate  the  process.  The  arcs  B  and  D,  drawn  wiUi  the 
radii  A  B  and  0  D,  are  those  of  the  face  and  flank  of  the  wheel  tooth ;  and  the  arcs  F  and  H,  drawn 
with  the  radii  E  F  and  G  H,  those  of  the  corresponding  off  teeth,  are  drawn  from  the  pitdi  aides  ee, 
Fig.  2051,  and  parts  of  the  tooth.  Tf  le  pinion  curves  of  the  faces  in  setting  those  of  the  flank  are  drawn 
from  the  cirdes  nn  within  the  otteri. 

SMI. 


The  preceding  is  a  very  oonmion  mode  of  obtaining  the  curves  of  the  teeth  of  a  pair  of  wheels  whiefa 
ire  to  ^•er  together ;  but  it  is  faulty,  in  as  far  as  it  gives  a  form  of  teeth  smaller  at  the  root  than  at  the 
pitch  cirdes,  and  also  in  the  circumstance  ^at  a  pair  of  wheels  set  off  with  templets  formed  in  the 
manner  described,  wiU  only  work  correctly  with  each  other,  and  not  with  wheels  of  any  other  numbers, 
although  of  the  same  pitch.  Thus,  a  wheel  of  80,  set  off  as  described,  to  work  with  another  of  60,  will 
not  work  correctly  with  a  wheel  of  40  or  of  60,  altliough  the  pitch  be  the  same.  To  efiect  this  it  is 
necessary  to  employ  the  proposition  already  announced  and  illustrated,  and  which  shows  that  if  there 
be  two  pitch  cirdes  touchmg  each  other,  then  an  epicydoidal  tooth  formed  by  causing  a  given  descrilvtf 
cirde  to  roll  on  tbo  exterior  circumference  of  the  one,  will  work  correctly  with  an  interior  epicydou 
formed  by  causing  the  same  generating  drde  to  roll  on  the  interior  circumference  of  the  other.  This 
proposition  having  been  ahready  estabUshed,  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  it  further  than  to  observe, 
that  although  it  has  been  admitted  into  the  workshop  as  a  fundamental  truth,  the  puctice  founded  upon 
it  does  not  afford  the  full  advantage  which  it  is  adapted  to  afford,  and  which  might  be  derired  from  it 
by  a  slight  modification  of  the  ordinary  practice. 

To  describe  the  practical  application  of  the  prindple,  let  a  thin  dip  of  wood  be  provided  and  let  an 
arc  of  the  pitch  drde  be  struck  upon  it ;  divide  the  slip  into  two  portions  through  the  line  of  this  are 
with  a  fine  saw ;  one  part,  A,  will  have  a  eoneave^  and  the  other,  B,  a  corresponding  convex  drcnlar  edge. 
(Or  the  same  slip  may  be  made  with  a  convex  and  concave  edge  of  the  same  radius.)  Describe  an  arc 
dd  of  the  pitch  circle  upon  a  second  board  0  D,  upon  which  the  pattern  tooth  is  to  be  drawn,  fix  tiie 
piece  B  upon  the  boarl  ^o  that  its  circular  edge  may  occuratdy  coincide  with  the  drcumference  of  the 
vcdd,  A  portion  of**  drcular  plate  D  is  next  provided,  of  the  same  radius  which  it  is  proposed  to  givw 
t^  the  generating  circle :  this  plate  has  a  fine  tradng  point  a,t  p  inserted  into  it,  and  projecting  sligp^tlj 
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Srom  ita  under  surface,  and  aocurately  coincidiog  with  its  drcamference.  Having  set  off  the  thickness  oc 
the  tooth  a  e  npoa  the  pitch  circle  id^  so  that  twice  this  width  increased  by  thtf  clearance  which  it  is 
desired  the  teeth  should  have,  may  be  equal  to 
the  pitch,  the  generating  circle  D  is  made  to  roll 
upon  the  convex  edge  of  B ;  meantime  the  point 
at  |>  will  trace  upon  the  board  the  curve  of  the  fa- 
ces of  the  tooth,  having  caused  the  point  to  coin- 
cide successively  with  the  two  points  a  and  e,  and 
the  circle  to  roll  from  right  to  left,  and  vice  versa. 

Let  the  meoe  B  be  now  removed,  and  the 
piece  A  applied  and  fixed,  so  that  its  concave 
edge  may  accurately  coincide  with  the  circular 
arc  dd\  then,  with  the  same  circular  plate  D 
pressed  against  the  concave  edge  of  A,  and 
made  to  roll  upon  it,  the  point  at  o,  which  is 
made  as  before  to  coincide  successively  with  the 
points  a  and  c,  will  trace  upon  the  surface  of  the 
txMird  C  D  the  two  hypocycloidal  arcs  a  6,  c  6, 
which  form  the  fluiks  of  the  tooth.  The  com- 
plete tooth,  thus  formed,  has  this  advantage 
over  the  form  of  tooth  found  by  the  former 
mode,  that  it  will  work  correctly  with  the  teeth 
similarly  described  upon  any  other  wheel,  pro- 
vided the  pitch  of  the  teeth  be  the  same,  and 
provided  the  same  generating  circle  D  be  used 
to  strike  the  curves  upon  the  two  wheels. 

In  this  manner  the  general  forms  of  the  teeth  of  the  pair  are  determined.  And  it  only  remains  to 
cut  them  off  at  such  lengths  thut  they  shall  come  into  contact  in  the  act  of  passing  through  Uie  line  of 
centres.  Thus,  in  Fi^.  2042,  let  Y  l>e  the  centre  of  the  generating  circle  of  the  teeth,  then  the  points 
« 6,  where  the  circle  mtersects  the  edges  of  the  driving  teeth,  are  the  points  of  contact  of  the  teeth. 
Now  as  the  teeth  ought  to  come  into  action  only  at  the  line  of  centres,  it  is  clear  that  the  tooth/  must 
have  been  driven  hj  the  tooth  of  the  wheel  from  the  time  their  contact  was  at  c,  to  which  another 
tooth  of  the  wheel  is  shown  to  have  advanced,  the  former  beine  about  to  quit  contact ;  and  since  the 
tooth  now  advanced  to  c  is  about  to  take  up  the  task  of  impelling  the  driven  wheel,  and  the  other  to 
yield  it,  it  is  dear  that  all  the  part  of  the  tooth  falling  within  the  circumference  of  the  generating  circle 
might  be  removed ;  this  done,  it  is  evident  that  all  the  driving  strain  would  immediatery  be  transferred 
to  the  succeeding  pair  of  teeth  as  required.  In  order,  therefore,  to  obtain  a  form  of  tooth  which  shall 
satisfy  this  condition,  by  the  mode  of  setting  out  which  has  just  been  described,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
take  a  c,  in  Fig.  2052,  equal  to  the  pitch  of  the  tooth,  and  to  bring  the  circumference  of  the  generating 
circle  D  to  toudi  the  convex  circumference  of  the  9icddia  that  point:  the  point  of  intersection  o  of 
this  cirde,  with  the  face  t  a,  will  be  the  last  acting  part  of  the  tooth ;  and  if  a  drde  passmg  through 
that  point  be  struck  frt>m  the  centre  of  the  pitch  circle,  all  that  portion  of  the  faces  of  the  teeth  which 
lie  beyond  it  may  be  cut  off  The  length  of  the  tooth  of  the  wneel  intended  to  act  with  this  may  be 
determined  in  exactly  the  same  manner.  It  may,  however,  happen  that  the  point  o  will  fall  beyond 
the  point  t  of  the  tooth ;  when  this  occurs,  it  is  then  impossible  to  cut  the  teeth  of  such  length  as  to 
satisfy  the  oondition  that  they  shall  drive  only  after  the  line  of  centres.  This  may  be  proved  organi- 
caUh^  with  a  pair  of  15  to  15,  and  other  numl)ers  which  the  preceding  table  of  cases  will  suggest 

We  have  here  supposed  the  same  generating  drde  to  be  used  in  striking  the  entire  suruices  of  the 
teeth  of  both  wheels.  This  is  convenient,  but  not  essentially  necessary ;  for  if  the  same  generating 
drde  be  used  in  striking  those  parts  of  the  teeth  which  act  together,  tne  required  condition  will  be 
satisfied.  Thus  ihefank  of  the  driving  tooth  and  ihefaee  of  the  driven  tooth  come  into  actual  contact ; 
it  is  therefore  requisite  that  these  curves  be  respectively  an  epicycloid  and  hypocydoid,  struck  with  the 
same  generating  circle.  And,  again,  ihefaee  of  the  driving  tooth  and  ihajtaiuc  of  the  driven  tooth  being 
in  contact^  these  curves  must  in  like  manner  be  struck  with  the  same  generating  drde.  But  it  is  evi- 
dently unneccfisary  that  the  same  generating  circle  be  used  in  the  first  and  second  cases ;  any  generating 
drde  will  satisfy  the  proposed  conditions  in  dther  case,  provided  it  be  the  same  for  the  epicydoid  and 
the  hypocydoid,  whicn  are  to  act  together ;  observing,  however,  that  as  the  diameter  of  the  generating 
cirde  is  increased,  the  thickness  of  the  root  of  the  teeth  will  be  diminished ;  and  conversely,  when 
made  Um  than  the  radius  of  ibe  pitch  drde,  the  root  of  the  teeth  will  spread  out,  and  the  curvature  of 
the  epicydoidal  faces  will  be  proportionally  increased,  and  the  teeth  shortened.  From  these  observa- 
tions it  is  also  clear  that  tne  forms  of  the  teeth  of  a 
pair  of  wheels  which  are  requh-cd  io  drive  continuously  in  /^  2053. 

one  direction  may  be  so  modified  as  to  give  additional 
strength  to  the  teeth  without  impairing  their  delicacy  of  ac- 
tion. Thus,  if  tiie  wheels  represented  here,  fig.  2058,  the 
lower  A  B  bemg  the  driver,  move  always  in  the  direction  of 
the  arrows,  then,  instead  of  the  teeth  bemg  formed  symmet- 
rically, the  back  of  each  tooth  may  be  filled  up,' either  by 
striking  the  curves  by  a  very  small  ^eneratinff  circle,  or  bet- 
ter by  involutes,  which  being  proportional  to  the  pitch  circles 
will  be  sure  to  dear  during  the  working  of  the  wheels.  By 
this  means  the  strength  of  the  teeth  is  greatly  augmented, 
%A  must  be  obvious^  and  their  action  is  in  no  way  impaired,  since  the  acting  surfiaces  are  not  altered 
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RetunuDg  now  to  the  condition  often  required,  though  seldom  fulfilled  in  practice,  of  making  'wheeli 
of  different  numbers,  i^hen  of  the  same  pitch,  to  work  correctly  together,  it  is  clear  from  what  has  bees 
advanced  in  connection  with  the  preceding  mode  of  settina  out,  Va&t  it  is  not  absolutely  neo0»ary  to 
assume  the  generating  circle  of  any  precise  radius ;  it  may  be  taken  greater  or  less  within  certain  limiti 
without  affecting  the  correctness  of  tne  working  surfaces  of  the  teeth. 

Proposition. — **  If  for  a  set  of  wheels  of  the  same  pitch,  a  constant  describing  circle  be  taken  and 
employed  to  trace  those  portions  of  the  teeth  which  project  beyond  each  pitch  line  by  rolling  od  th» 
exterior  circumference,  and  those  which  lie  within  by  rolUng  on  the  interior  circumference ;  then  any 
two  wheels  of  this  set  will  work  correctly  together/' 

In  illustration  of  this  principle,  first  announced  by  Professor  Willis,  he  adduces  the  established  sod 
well-known  condition,  that  the  portion  of  each  tooth  vnthin  the  pitch  line  of  a  driving-wheel  works  ool^ 
with  the  portion  which  lies  beyond  the  pitch  line  of  the  follower,  as  above  shown,  and  that  its  actioo  u 
confined  to  the  approach  of  the  point  ofcontact  to  the  line  of  centres.  After  the  point  of  contact  of  tbe 
teeth  has  passed  umt  Une,  then  the  case  is  reversed,  and  the  portion  of  the  driving  tooth  whidi  lies 
beyond  the  pitch  line  is  in  contact  only  with  some  part  of  the  follower's  tooth,  which  Des  within  its  pitch 
line.  Consequently,  if  a  constant  describing  circle  be  used  for  the  whole  set,  it  is  clear  that  the  |>ropo- 
sition  will  apply  to  any  pair  of  the  wheels,  both  before  and  after  the  teeth  have  passed  the  hue  of 
centres ;  for  in  each  case  we  have  an  exterior  epicvcloid  working  with  an  interior  epicycloid,  and  both 
have  been  drawn  by  the  same  describing  circle ;  that  is,  by  the  constant  circle  of  the  set 

To  carry  this  scheme  into  practice,  it  only  remains  to  settle  the  proper  diameter  to  be  given  to  the  describ- 
ing circle.  Let  the  external  circle  B  0,  Fig.  2054,  be  a  pitch  curie  whose  centre  is  0 ;  then  upon  this  system 
tbe  flank  of  the  tooth — that  is,  the  portion  of  it  whicn  SOM. 

lies  within  the  circle — wiU  be  an  arc  of  an  interior 
epicycloid  (or  hypocydoid)  mn  or  m' n.  Now,  if  the 
describing  circle  be  half  the  diameter  of  the  pitch  cir- 
cle, the  &nk  will  become  a  straight  line,  coinciding 
with  the  radius  0  n,  as  shown  in  Figs.  2042  and  2(M8. 
But  if  the  describing  circle  be  of  less  than  half  the 
diameter  of  the  pitch  circle,  the  flank  m  n  will  be  con- 
cave, and  the  base  of  the  tooth  will  spread ;  on  the 
contrary,  if  the  describing  circle  be  more  than  half  the 
diameter,  the  flank  m'  n  will  be  convex,  and  the  base 
of  the  tooth  will  be  contracted  inwards--a  form  man- 
ifestly unpractical  and  useless.  It  is  therefore  clear, 
that  tbe  uescribing  circle  must  not  be  greater  than 
half  the  diameter  of  the  pitch  line ;  nor  must  it  be  too 
small,  for  then  the  base  of  the  teeth  would  spread 
inconveniently,  and  the  curvature  of  the  exterior  epi- 
cycloids would  be  injuriously  increased,  and  the  teeth 
become  too  short.  The  cirde  selected  should  there- 
fore be  as  large  as  it  can,  consistently  with  the  limita- 
tion just  stated,  so  that  we  finally  arrive  at  the  prac- 
tical rule :  Make  it  equal  in  diameter  to  the  radius  of 
the  least  pitch  circle  of  the  set  And,  as  pinions  should  never  have  less  than  12,  and  if  possible  not  less 
than  14  teeth,  it  would  be  well  to  establish  one  of  these  numbers  for  that  least  pitch  cirde. 

Thus,  then,  by  the  use  of  the  same  generating  circle  for  all  the  wheels  of  the  same  pitdi,  they  will 
all  work  correctly  together. 

It  has  already  been  observed,  that,  having^  found  the  epicydoidal  curves  of  the  teeth,  by  means  of  the 
templets,  a  common  method  of  proceeding  is  to  find,  by  trial,  a  centre  and  small  radius,  by  which  the 
arc  of  a  cirde  can  be  described  that  will  coindde  nearly  with  the  templet-traced  carve.  Having  found 
these,  as  in  Fig.  2052,  and  having  struck  upon  the  ends  of  the  rough  cogs  of  his  pattern,  a  drde,  con- 
centric with  the  pitch  cirde,  and  whose  distance  firom  it  is  equal  to  that  of  the  centre  of  this  arc,  the 
workman  adjusts  his  compasses  to  the  small  radius,  and  always  keeping  one  point  in  the  drde  jnst 
described,  he  steps  with  tne  other  to  each  cog  in  succession,  the  cogs  having  been  previously  divided 
into  two  parts  correspondmg  to  the  pitch  and  thickness  of  the  teeth.  Upon  each  cog  he  describes  two 
arcs,  one  to  the  right  and  the  other  to  the  left,  which  serve  him  as  guides  in  shaping  and  finishing  tbe 
acting  surfaces  of  the  teeth.  The  practical  convenience  of  this  method  is  evinced  by  the  extent  oi  its 
adoption,  and  requires  only  to  be  aided  by  a  more  commodious  and  certain  method  of  determining  tbe 
centre  and  radius  of  the  approximate  arc,  which  has  been  supplied  by  Pro£  Willia 

But  before  entering  upon  the  geometrical  consideration  of  the  conditions  involved,  it  may  simpliff 
tlie  investigation  to  explain,  in  the  first  place,  the  practical  application  which  Mr.  Willis  has  made  of  it 
in  the  construction  of  his  Odontagraph,  an  instrument  which  deserves  to  be  extensively  known  and  un- 
derstood.   The  fundamental  principle  which  it  involves  may  be  thus  exhibited : — 

Let  A,  Fig.  2055,  be  the  centre  and  A  T  the  radius  of  the  pitch  tircle  of  a  proposed  wheel ;  draw  T  5, 
making  an  angle  A  T  3  =  75^  80',  with  the  radius,  and  drop  a  perpendicular  A  3  upon  T  3.  Or  draw 
A  T,  and  upon  it  describe  a  semicircle,  and  cut  off  T  8  =  ^  of  A  T,  that  is,  equal  to  a  quarter  of  the 
radius,  then  will  8  be  the  centre  from  which,  if  an  arc  o  j>  be  described  through  T,  that  arc  will  be  the 
side  of  the  tooth  required. 

This  principle  bemg  established,  it  may  be  adapted  conveniently  to  practice  by  constructing  a  berel 
of  brass,  of  the  requisite  form,  the  angle  at  T  being  *lb\  degrees :  the  side  T  3  may  for  convenience  be 
graduated  into  a  scale  of  quarters  of  inches  as  in  the  Figure ;  and  these  divisions  may  be  further  sab> 
divided  if  thought  proper.  If  the  bevel  so  formed  be  laid  upon  the  radius  A  T  of  the  proposed  whed 
and  its  point  T  to  the  pitch  cirde,  the  centre  point  3  will  be  found  at  once  by  reading  off  the  length  d 
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the  radios  of  the  wheel  in  inches  upoa  the  reduced  scale.    Thus  in  the  figure  the  radius  A  T  is  three 
inches  long,  and  the  point  8  is  found  at  3  of  the  scale. 

To  draw  the  curres  of  the  other  teeth,  describe  from  centre  A  with  radius  A  8  the  circle  p  q^  dotted 
in  Fig.  2055,  and  fSfdling  within  the  pitch  circle ;  this  will  be  the  locus  of  the  centres  of  the  teeth.  Thus 
having  divided  the  pitdi  circle  into  arcs  corresponding  to  the  pitch  of  the  teeth,  take  the  constant  radius 
8  T  in  the  oompaoBes,  and  keeping  one  point  m  the  dotted  circle  as  at  ^,  step  from  tooth  to  tooth,  de- 
scribing sucoessivelj  the  arcs  of  the  faces  first  to  the  right  and  then  to  the  left.  For  example,  m  n  is 
described  from  centre  ^,  andp  o  from  P. 

S055. 


Hie  sides  of  teeth  thus  formed,  consisting  each  of  a  single  arc,  bear  considerable  analogy  to  involute 
teeth,  and  like  these  have  the  fault  of  acting  together  with  rather  too  mudi  obli<^mty ;  but  the  mode  of 
describing  them  is  exceedingly  simnle,  and  they  have  this  advantage,  that  they  will  work  correctly  with 
wheels  of  any  number  of  teem,  witn  any  amount  of  clearance,  and  without  any  ^reat  nicety  of  adjust- 
ment of  the  pitdi  circles.  For  wheels  of  a  small  pitch— as  )  inch  and  under — ^this  mode  of  setting  out 
may  be  adopted  without  risk ;  but  when  the  sides  of  the  teeth  consist  of  single  arcs,  there  can  only  be 
one  position  of  action  in  which  the  angular  velocity  will  be  strictly  constant — and  that  is  when  the 
point  of  contact  is  on  the  line  of  centres.  This  objection  is  obviated  by  making;  the  side  of  each  tooth 
to  consist  of  two  arcf,  joined  at  the  pitch  line,  and  so  struck  that  the  point  of  action  of  the  one  shall  be  a 
little  before  the  line  of  centres — say  at  the  distance  of  half  the  pitch ;  and  the  exact  point  of  the  other 
at  the  same  distance  beyond  that  fine. 

The  mode  of  drawing  these  arcs  is  very  fully  described  by  Professor  Willis,  but  it  is  much  too  com- 
pleK  to  be  rendered  available  in  the  workshop ;  besides,  it  has  been  rendered  superfluous  for  practical 
purposes  by  his  Odontagraph,  in  which  it  is  embodied  This  instrument^  which  is  ftist  coming  mto  use, 
•s  usually  formed  of  card-pMiper,  sheet-brass,  or  plane-tree.  Fig.  2056,  as  constructed  by  Messrs.  Holt- 
zapffel  and  Co.,  of  London,  contains  within  it  the  requisite  tables  of  numbers. 

One  side  is  graduated  into  a  scale  of  half  inches,  each  half  inch  being  again  subdivided  into  ten  equal 
parts.  The  line  t  D,  which  corresponds  to  the  radius  of  the  wheel,  makes  an  angle  of  75°  with  the  side. 
The  mode  of  using  the  instrument  is  thus  explained  in  its  application  to  the  setting  out  of  a  wheel  oi 
29  teeth  of  8-inch  pitch. 

Describe  an  arc  of  the  required  pitch  circle,  and  upon  it  set  off  the  pitch  T  t.  Fig.  2057 ;  bisect  this 
in  e,  sad  draw  radial  lines  B  T  and  B  t  For  the  arc  within  the  pitch  cu*cle  apply  the  slant  edge  of  the 
scale  to  the  radial  line  B  t,  placing  its  extremity  t  on  the  pitcn  circle  as  m  tne  Fig.  In  the  table 
headed  CetUret/or  the  Flank*  of  the  Teet\  look  down  the  column  of  8-inch  pitch,  and  opposite  to  80 
teetfi — ^widch  is  the  nearest  number  to  that  required — will  be  found  the  number  49.  The  point  r  indi- 
cated on  the  drawing  board  by  the  position  of  this  number  on  the  scale  of  parts  marked  **  Scale  of 
cetUree  of  Teeth  within  the  Pitch  Cir<ie^  is  the  centre  required,  from  which  the  arc  ef  must  be  drawn 
with  a  radius  re. 

The  centre  for  the  arc  <^^,  which  lies  outside  the  pitch,  is  found  in  a  manner  precisely  similar,  by 
BF»plying  the  slant  edge  of  the  scale  to  the  radial  line  a  T.  The  ntimber  21  obtained  from  the  table  of 
Centres  for  the  Faces  of  the  Teeth,  will  indicate  the  position  of  this  centre  upon  the  scale  of  Centres  fo\ 
7)ietA  outside  the  Filch  Circle,  namely,  at  K 
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UPON  THE  SCALE. 

CENTRES  FOE  THE  FLANEB  OF  THE  TEETa 

PITCH  IN  INCHES  AND  PARTS. 

Num- 
ber of 

i 

i 

i 

f 

i 

1 

U 

mi 

2 

2i2i 

8 

H 

teeth. 

13 

33 

48 

64 

80 

96 

129 

160 

193teSCT;289|32l 

386 

450 

14 

17 

96 

35 

43 

53 

69 

87 

104 

121 

139156 173  908:2431 

15 

13 

18 

S5 

31 

37 

40 

68 

74 

86 

99111 

123  148;  1731 

16 

10 

15 

20 

25 

30 

40 

50 

59 

69 

79 

89 

99  191 

138 

17 

8 

13 

17 

21 

25 

34 

43 

50 

59 

67 

75 

84101 

117 

18 

7 

11 

15 

19 

22 

30 

37 

45 

5S 

59 
54 
49 

67 

74   89 

104 

19 

10 

13  17 

20 

27 

35 

40 

47 

60 

67   80   941 

SO 

6 

9 

12  16 

19 

25 

31 

37 

43 

56  63   74;  86| 

33 

5 

8 

11 

14 

16 

2S 

27 

33 

39 

43  49  54;  65 

76 

34 

7 

10 

12 

15 

20 

25 

30 

35 

40  45  49   59 

69 

S8 

,, 

.. 

0 

11 

14 

18 

23 

27 

32 

37  41   46'  55 

64 

28 

4 

6 

,. 

.. 

13 

22 

90 

301  35'  40  43'  52 

60 

30 

8 

10 

12 

17 

21 

25 

29  33  371  41,  49 

58 

35 

,. 

.. 

9 

a 

16 

19 

23 

26  30 

34  38   45 

53 

40 

•• 

5 

7 

•• 

15 

18 

21 

25  28 

33  35 

42 

49 

60 

3 

6 

8 

9 

13 

15 

19 

23  25 

28  31 

37 

43 

80 

, . 

4 

7 

,, 

13 

17 

20  23 

26  29 

35 

41 

100 

^, 

,, 

., 

8 

11 

14 

..    22 

25 

28 

34 

39 

150 

, , 

5 

,, 

,, 

13 

16 

19  21 

24 

27 

33 

38 

Hack. 

S 

•• 

6 

7 

10 

12 

15 

17  20 

23 

^30 

34 

TABLE  SHOWINO  THE  PLACE  OF  THE  CERTKES  UPON  THE  BCALE. 
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CENTRES  FOB  THE  FACES  OF  THE  TEETH. 



PITCH  IN  INOHSS  AND  PAKTS. 

Si 

Homber 
of  teeth. 

4 

1 

i 

t 

i 

1 

li 

H 

H 

2 

2i 

H 

t 

12 

1 

2 

2 

s 

4 

6 

6 

•  1 

9 

10 

11 

12 

15 

17 
21 

16 

... 

... 

8 

... 

... 

T 

8 

10 

11 

12 

14 

17 

20 

2 

... 

4 

6 

6 

8 

9 

u 

12 

14 

16 

18 

80 

... 

8 

4 

... 

1 

9 

10 

12 

14 

16 

18 

21 

40 

... 

... 

... 

... 

6 

8 

... 

11 

18 

16 

17 

19 

2S 

60 

... 

5 

10 

12 

14 

16 

18 

20 

25 

29 

80 
81 
32 
84 

80 

... 

... 

... 

... 

9 

11 

13 

16 

n 

19 

21 

86 

100 

... 

... 

... 

... 

1 

... 

... 

... 

... 

18 

20 

22 

160 

... 

... 

6 

6 

... 

... 

... 

14 

16 

19 

21 

28 

27 

Rack. 

... 

4 

... 

... 

... 

10 

12- 

16 

17 

20 

22 

26 

30 
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The  double  curve  df  ia  a]s3  true  for  an  annular  wheel  of  the  same  number  of  teeth,  /  becoming  ot 
soarse  the  point  of  the  tooth  and  d  its  root.  For  a  rack  the  pitch  line  T  i  will  be  a  stra^ht  Ime,  and 
B^y  B  T,  dnwn  perpendicular  to  it  at  a  distance  from  each  other,  equal  to  the  pitch 


9057. 


The  numbers  for  pitches  not  stated  in  the  table,  may  be  obtained  from  the  column  of  some  other 
pitch  by  direct  proportion.  Thus  for  4-inch  pitch,  by  doubling  the  number  of  the  column  of  the  2-inoh 
pitch;  for  4^  by  doubling  2^,  and  so  on;  or  if  the  difference  be  small,  Uie  column  belonging  to  thp 


Dearest  pitch  may  be  employed  without  a  serious  error ;  or  more  accurately,  a  number  ma^  be  taken 
half-way  between  those  eiven  in  the  two  nearest  columns.  Also  no  tabular  numbers  are  gtyen  for  12 
teeth  in  the  upper  table,  because  within  the  pitch  circle  their  teeth  are  radial  lines. 
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In  reference  to  the  numbers  given  in  the  tables,  the  inventor  observes  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  extead 
these  to  every  wheel,  as  the  error  produced  by  taldng  those  belonging  to  the  nearest^  as  above  directed, 
is  so  small  as  to  be  unappreciable  in  practice. 

The  difference  in  form  oetween  the  tooth  of  one  wheel  and  of  another  is  due  to  two  causes ;  tiic  fiist 
is  the  difference  of  curvature,  which  is  provided  for  in  the  Odontagraph,  by  placing  the  compaBses  at 
the  different  Doints  of  the  scale  of  equal  parts ;  and  secondly,  the  form  depends  on  ^e  variation  of  tin 
angle  T  B  ^,  Fig.  2067,  which  is  met  by  placing  the  instrument  upon  the  two  radii  in  succession. 

The  first  is  Uie  only  cause  with  which  these  calculations  are  concerned.  Now  in  three-inch  pitd^  (1m 
greatest  difference  of  form  produced  by  mere  curvature  in  the  portion  of  tooth  which  lies  beyond  the 
pitch  circle,  is  only  l-25th  of  an  inch  between  the  extreme  cases  of  a  pinion  of  12  teeth  and  of  and; 
and  in  the  acting  part  of  the  arc  within  the  pitch  circle  it  is  1-lOth  of  an  inch ;  so  that  as  idl  the  c^ 
forms  lie  between  those  two,  it  is  clear  that  if  we  select  only  four  or  five  examples  for  the  outer  ode  of 
the  tooth,  and  ten  or  twelve  for  the  inner  side,  we  can  never  incur  a  greater  error  than  the  -^  psitof 
an  inch,  in  a  three-inch  pitch,  by  always  taking  the  Marest  number  in  the  manner  directed,  and  a  pro- 
portionally smaller  error  in  smaller  pitches.  But  tcTlvure  this,  the  numbers  ought  to  be  so  taken,  tiiat 
the  corresponding  form  shall  lie  equally  between  the  extremes.  This  is  more  necessary  with  wheels  of 
small  numbers  of  teeth,  since  the  variation  of  formja  fiv^i  greater  among  the  teeth  of  low  than  among 
those  of  larger  number.  V      « 

Fig.  2058  shows  the  relation  of  the  curves  of  the  n«Ui  of  a  rack  and  pinion  of  12  teeth,  both  adapted 
to  work  into  the  same  wheel  They  are  drawn  with  accuracy,  and  on  a  large  scale,  so  as  to  afiford  a 
graphical  comparison  of  the  two  extreme  cases. 

The  Odontagraph  is  likewise  applied  to  determine  the  correct  form  for  cutter*  used  in  the  vheel- 
cutting  machine,  for  shaping  the  teeth  of  metal  and  cog  wheels.  The  form  of  the  cutter  is  manifestly 
that  of  the  space  between  two  contiguous  teeth ;  and  may  therefore  be  determined  by  drawing  a  pair 
of  teeth  in  any  particular  case.  But  in  making  a  set  of  cutters  especially  for  small  pitches,  it  is  not  bj 
any  means  necessary  to  make  one  for  every  number.  The  forms  for  numbers  of  teeth  that  lie  doselj 
together  are,  as  already  remarked,  very  nearly  alike — so  nearly  alike  indeed,  ibaX  the  errors  of  vork- 
manship  would  entirely  destroy  the  difference,  particularly  when  the  numbers  are  high.  When  the  nnm- 
bers  are  very  low,  there  is  less  room  for  deviation  from  the  strict  rule — not  more,  for  example,  between 
the  form  of  a  cutter  for  16  and  17,  than  there  is  for  a  cutter  for  a  wheel  of  150  teeth  and  another  for 
one  of  800.  This  being  the  case,  it  appeared  to  Mr.  Willis  to  be  worth  while  to  investigate  some  rale 
by  which  the  necessary  cutters  could  be  determined  for  a  set  of  wheels,  so  as  to  incur  the  least  chaoc« 
of  error ;  and  to  this  effect  he  has  calculated,  by  a  method  sufficiently  accurate  for  the  purpose,  the 
following  series  of  what  w^j  be  termed  equidistant  values  of  cutters ;  that  is,  a  table  of  cutters  to 
arranged  tliat  the  same  difference  of  form  exists  between  any  two  consecutive  numbers. 


TABLE  OP  EQUIDISTANT  VALUES  FOR  CUTTERa 

1 

S 
30Q 

3 
150 

4 

Too 

5 

76 

6 
60 

7 
50 

8 
43 

9 

10 
34 

11 
30 

12 
27 

13 
35 

14 
23 

15 
21 

16 
20 

17 
19 

18 
17 

19 
15 

90 
X 

31 
15 

33 
14 

83 
13 

S4 
X 

85 
12 

No.  of 

R«ek. 

This  table  affords  the  requisite  information  in  the  selection  of  the  wheel  to  which  each  cutta  shall  bi 
accurately  adapted,  after  it  has  been  determined  how  many  are  necessary  in  a  set  For  example,  if  a 
single  cutter  were  thought  sufficient  for  a  set  of  very  small  wheels,  it  had  better  be  accurately  adapted 
to  teeth  of  25,  for  that  value  is  intermediate  between  the  two  extremes.  If  three  cutters  are  to  simce 
for  the  whole  set,  then  76,  26,  and  15  ought  to  be  selected — of  which  the  cutter  76  may  be  used  for  all 
teeth  from  a  rack  to  88 ;  the  cutter  25  from  88  to  19,  and  the  cutter  15  from  19  to  12 ;  and  so  on.  In 
cutters,  the  greatest  difference  of  form  is  at  the  apex  of  the  tooth,  that  is,  at  the  base  of  the  cutter,  and 
this  amounts  to  ^  of  an  inch  in  2-inch  pitch,  when  the  teeth  have  the  usual  addendum.  From  this  the 
difference  for  any  smaller  pitch  may  be  ascertained,  and  as  many  cutters  interposed  as  the  workman  i 
notion  of  his  own  powers  of  accuracy  may  induce  him  to  think  necessary.  Thus,  if  the  hundredth  of  an 
mch  be  his  limit  of  accuracy  in  forming  his  cutters,  and  he  proposes  to  make  a  set  for  half-inch  pitch, 
where  the  difference  of  form  is  i  X  i  =  ^,  that  is,  ^^  nearly,  then  half  a  dozen  cutters  will  b« 
sufficient,  and  these  must  be  made  as  nearly  as  possible  to  suit  the  wheels  150,  50,  30,  21, 16, 13. 

The  following  table  contains  a  selection  of  numbers  for  different  cases  which  may  save  trouble:— 

TABLE  OF  CUTTERS. 


1^ 

Nombers  of  Teeth  to  be  selected. 

2 

50 

16 

3 

75 

35 

15 

4 

100 

34 

20 

14 

6 

150 

50 

30 

21 

16 

13 

8 

300 

67 

40 

39 

S3 

18 

15 

13 

10 

300 

77 

50 

35 

37 

32 

19 

16 

14 

13 

13 

300 

100 

60 

43 

34 

37 

23" 

20 

17 

15" 

14 

13 

18 

300 

150 

100 

to' 50 

40 

30 

26 

24 

S3 

20 

18 

16 

15 

14 

13 

1S| 

^ 

94 

rMk 

'sbOj  150!  100176 

60 

50 

43 

38 

34 

30 

37 

25 

23 

21 

30|19|i8 

17 

16 

15 

H 

ii 

-il 
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When  the  numbers  have  been  selected,  the  Odontagraph  may  be  employed  to  draw  the  fi^e  of  thi 
cutter  corresponding  to  each  wheel,  either  on  the  same  scale,  or  better,  on  a  larger  scale,  which  may  be 
afterwards  reduced  proportionally  to  the  size  required. 

To  ^lain  the  pnnciple  of  the  Odontagraph,  let  us,  in  the  first  place,  observe  the  action  of  the  two 
pieces  in  the  annexed  diagram,  Fig.  2059,  of  which  P  and  Q  are  the  centres  of  curvature  at  the  points 


3039. 


iB    • 


L U 


f- 


of  contact^  and  which  are  capable  of  revolving  round  A  and  R  It  is  plain  that  the  line  P  Q  is,  in  every 
position  of  contact  of  these  curves,  equal  to  the  sum  of  their  radii,  and  must  therefore  be  constant  during 
such  motion ;  and  hence,  if  for  the  circular  arcs,  a  pair  of  rods  A  P,  B  Q,  connected  by  a  link  P  Q,  be 
substituted,  tiieir  angular  velocity  will  be  to  eadi  otner  as  the  setgmental  arcs  which  they  respectively 
represent^  and  P  Q  will  be  a  constant  and  common  normal  to  their  arcs  of  motioa  It  is  also  dear  that 
a  change  in  the  actual  lengths  of  the  radii  will  not  affect  the  motion,  the  distances  of  the  centres  being 
constant    Now  let  the  rod  A  P  be  moved  into  a  new  position  A  j>,  as  shown  in  Fig.  2060;  its  extremity 


WiH  manifestly  carry  with  it  the  end  of  the  link  P  Q,  and  communicate  through  it  a  motion  to  the  arm 
B  Q,  causing  it  to  assume  likewise  a  new  position  Bg.  It  is  nece^ary  to  know  the  relative  value  oi 
this  motion  to  that  of  A  P  which  produced  it»  which,  though  constantly  changing,  may  be  thus  deter- 
mined at  any  instant 

When  the  rod  P  Q  changes  its  position,  it  may  be  considered  during  its  motion  to  turn  about  some 
centre  in  space,  although  the  relative  position  of  that  centre  be  perpetually  shifting.  This  centre  must 
of  necessity  be  the  point  in  which  the  arms  A  P,  B  Q  would  intersect  if  produced.  Thus  the  momen- 
tary centre,  when  tne  motion  begins,  is  K.  For  as  the  extremity  P  moves  round  the  centre  A,  the 
direction  of  its  motion  at  starting  must  be  perpendicular  to  A  P,  and  therefore  the  momentary  centre 
must  be  somewhere  in  the  line  A  P  produced.  In  like  manner  the  initial  motion  of  the  extremi^  Q 
must  be  perpendicular  to  B  Q,  and  the  momentary  centre  must  lie  somewhere  in  the  direction  6  Q : 
but  these  directions  intersect  in  K,  which  is  therefore  the  centre  in  space  about  which  the  rod  PQ  on 
Btartmg  into  motion  may  be  conceived  to  turn.  And  since  the  rod  P  Q  turns  about  K,  the  direction  of 
motion  of  P  and  Q  are  to  each  other  at  any  nven  instant  as  their  radial  distances  from  K ;  that  is,  as 
P  K  and  Q  K,  which  is  true  whether  we  consider  them  as  the  extremities  of  the  rod  P  Q  or  of  the  radii 
A  P,  B  Q;  also  tlie  angular  motions  of  the  latter  will  be  found  by  dividing  those  direct  motions  by  then 
radii ;  that  is, 

Aiu^ar  motion  of 

PK    QK 
P  round  A :  angular  motion  of  Q  round  B  : :  -r-^  :  -^-pr- 

A  P     j3  v^ 
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If  DOW  we  draw  K  L,  A  R^  B  S,  then  we  have 


PE :  AP  ::  KL :  A R  by  similar  triaDgles  EPL  ;  APR 

BQ;QK::BS:KL BQS;KLQ 

AT:BT::AR:BS ART;BT8 

And  compounding  these  three  proportions  we  obtain 

that  is  to  say,  the  angular  motion  of  the  arms  are  to  each  at  any  moment  inversely  as  the  s^ments  inU 
which  the  link  divides  the  line  A  B,  joining  the  centres  of  motion  or  line  of  centres.  If  now  the  link 
move  into  a  new  position  p  q  near  the  first,  and  it  happen  that  this  second  position  intersects  the  first 
in  a  point  L  above  <x  below  the  line  of  centres,  as  shown  in  the  Figure,  then  the  ratio  AT:  BT  will 
be  changed  into  A  <  :  B  ^,  and  consequently  the  angular  motion  will  be  an  increasing  or  decreasing  ratia 
But  if  this  point  L  coincide  with  the  line  of  centres,  this  ratio  for  the  momtot  will  remain  constant 

Now,  a  uttk  consideration  will  show  that  the  point  of  intersection  between  two  successive  positioDs 
P  Q,  p  7  of  the  link  must  be  at  the  place  where  the  perpendicular  from  E  falls  upon  it.  For  as  E  is 
the  momentary  centre  of  motion,  the  extremity  L  of  the  perpendicular  will  begin  to  move  in  line  it 
right  angles  with  it,  and  consequently  will  remain  in  the  direction  of  the  first  position  when  the  link  has 
passed  mto  the  second  position ;  in  other  words,  it  will  be  in  the  point  of  intersection  of  the  two  pod- 
dons.  When,  therefore,  the  rode  are  in  such  a  position  that  the  perpendicular  from  K  meets  the  link 
P  Q  in  the  line  of  centres,  the  ratio  of  the  angular  motions  of  A  P  and  B  Q  is  constant ;  and  if  in  this 
state  the  points  P  and  Q  be  employed  as  centres  whence  short  arcs  are  drawn  through  any  commoo 
point  M',  as  in  Fig.  2059,  and  appbed  as  teeth,  these  arcs  will  manifestly  drive  each  other  correctly 
when  in  ihQ  exact  relative  position  described,  and  very  nearly  so  when  removed  to  a  short  distance  oo 
either  side  of  it»  which  is  the  thing  required.  <2q^I^ 

Now  ^ese  relative  positions  of  P  and  Q  may  be  determined  by  a     ^  '  y 

simple  construction  founded  upon  the  necessary  coincidence  of  L  and  ^;.::;" ^—--\-—y^ 

T.  Thus  let  A  and  B,  Fig.  2061,  be  the  centres  of  a  pair  of  wheels,  ^*"'■"■"■*•-^J\^vJ  /^ 
and  A  B  the  line  of  centres  divided  at  T,  the  point  of  contact  of  the  ^\  ^iT^'^^JaOv 
pitch  circles.    Draw  P  T  Q,  making  any  angle  with  the  line  of  centres,  "^.^    /  *^^8^^isS. 

and  upon  it  assume  P  as  a  centre  from  wl^nce  the  circular  side  is  to  ^*^J  ^.^l    "^^"^^a. 

be  described  of  a  tooth  of  ihQ  wheel  whose  centre  of  motion  is  A    To  i^  \      ^*"  / 

find  the  corresponding  centre  for  a  tooth  of  the  wheel  which  turns  upon  j/^^       ^        t'\ 

B,  draw  T  K  perpendicular  to  P  Q,  produce  A  P  to  meet  it  in  K ;  loin  /^  ^ 

E  B  and  produce  it  to  meet  P  Q  in  Q,  then  will  Q  be  tlie  reqmred  ^ 

centre — ^as  will  appear  by  comparing  Fig.  2061  with  Fig.  2060.    If 

then  a  small  arc  m  n  struck  from  P  be  taken  as  the  face  ofa  tooth  of  the  wheel  on  A,  it  will  work  fix^ 
recUy  with  an  arc  m/>  struck  from  Q  through  m,  and  employed  as  a  tooth  of  the  wheel  on  R 

Were  B  Q  so  taken  as  to  make  the  angle  E  B  T  acute — for  example  at  B',  then  would  Q  fall  at  Q' 
on  the  same  side  of  T  as  P,  but  beyond  it,  and  the  effect  would  be  that  the  tooth  m  n  would  be  coDcare 
instead  of  convex.  And  if  the  an^le  E B T  =  P T  A,  then  will  EB  become  parallel  to  PT,andth8 
point  Q  being  thus  removed  to  an  infinite  distance,  the  arc  mj}  of  the  tooth  of  the  wheel  on  B  will  be 
a  right  line  perpendicular  to  P  T. 

•Ae  angle  AT P  is  arbitrary,  and  its  value  may,  therefore,  be  determined  from  other  conditions  than 
those  stated.  It  may  be  remarked,  however,  that  if  made  a  right  angle,  tlie  points  P  and  Q  will  vanish 
by  coinciding  with  T;  and  if  it  be  made  a  little  less  than  a  right  angle,  the  points  P  and  Q  wiU  be 
thrown  so  near  to  T,  that  the  radii  by  which  the  arcs  arc  struck  become  too  shorty  and  the  points  of  the 
teeth  too  much  rounded  ofil  On  Uie  other  hand,  if  the  angle  A  T  P  be  made  too  acute,  the  action  of  the 
teeth  upon  each  other  at  the  moment  of  passing  ihe  line  of  centres  and  elsewhere  becomes  venr  <>^^°^ 
and  an  injurious  pressure  is  thereby  thrown  upon  (he  axis  of  tiie  wheels.  By  various  trials  Mr.  Wulii 
has  adopted  75°  as  the  value  of  the  an^le  which  appears  to  avoid  these  extremes,  and  he  has  accord- 
ingly employed  it  in  the  construction  of  his  Odontagraph. 

Again,  the  position  of  the  pomt  m,  through  which  the  arcs  are  to  be  struck,  is  also  arbitraiy,  and 
must  be  detennmed  by  considering  which  point  of  the  action  we  wbh  to  make  the  correct  point  li 
the  teeth  consist  of  a  single  arc  each,  the  correct  point  may  be  fixed  at  the  moment  of  passing  the  line 
of  centres,  and  therefore  the  arcs  must  be  struck  through  the  point  T ;  but  if  the  side  of  the  tooth  be 
formed  of  two  arcs  jomed,  one  lying  within  and  the  other  beyond  the  pitch  line,  then  the  action  of  one 
of  them  will  be  confined  to  the  approach  of  the  point  of  contact  of  the  teeth  and  the  line  of  centres,  and 
(he  action  of  the  other  to  its  recess  from  that  Une,  and  m  must  be  assumed  upon  such  a  principle  that 
the  correct  point  of  each  arc  shall  fall  nearly  in  the  middle  of  its  action.  , 

The  distance  between  the  centres  may  also  be  found  by  calculation,  thus :  A  R  being  perpendicnki 
to  PT,  we  have  by  the  similar  triangles  A  RP;  PTE 

*■  PR       ""TR  —  PT 

PT  .  AT  .  sin  ATP 


AT.  COS  ATP  — PT 


.^      •      T>m      AT.  ET.  COS  ATP      ^ 
therefore  PT  =  ^^,-j-^^-^^^^  =D 
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which  is  the  centre  for  the  arc  m  n. 
correspoDdiDg  arc  m  j9. 


And  simihurlj  drawing  B  S  peri)endicular  to  T  Q  we  have  for  tht 


BT  .  KT  .  008  ATP_ 
^  KTT  +  BT  sin  ATP"" 

Now  the  point  P  being  obtained  from  the  point  E  on  the  opposite  point  of  T  to  A,  these  formulsB  be- 
long  to  that  part  of  the  tooth  of  the  lower  wheel  beyond  the  pitch  line  and  the  flank  of  the  tooth  of  the 
upper  wheel  The  corresponding  £ace  of  the  upper  and  flank  of  the  lower  wheel  may  be  determined 
in  a  similar  manner,  by  joming  B  k  and  following  the  course  of  reasoning  stated  for  the  point  K. 

Jn  these  formula,  the  yalnes  of  P  T  and  Q  T  may  be  determined  for  any  forms  of  teeth,  and  also  for 
a  set  of  wheels  wluch  shall  work  correctly  together.  But  the  greatest  value  which  in  this  last  case  can 
be  correctly  assigned  to  K  T  must  be  one  which,  if  r  be  the  smallest  radius,  shall  make 

KT  =  r8inATP 

C(H)sequently,  putting  R  for  the  radius  of  the  wheel,  and  angle  A  T  P  =  0  the  values  of  D  and  e^  that 
is,  the  distances  of  the  centre  points  of  the  arcs  measured  from  T,  will  become 

.  cosO  ,      R 


D  =  - 


Jl  +  r 


<f=- 


cos  0 


R  — r 


SOGSt. 


By  assuming  constant  values  of  r  and  0  in  a  set  of  wheels,  the  values  of  D  and  d  which  correspond 
to  dmerent  numbers  and  pitches  may  be  calculated  and  arranged  in  tables  for  use.  In  this  way  the 
tables  which  accompany  the  diagram  of  the  Odontagraph  were  obtained  by  taking  the  least  number 
of  teeth  to  be  given  to  a  wheel  =  12  and  6  =:  75°,  ihQ  numbers  being  expressed  in  twentieths  of  an  inck 

In  this  way  these  tables  may  be  extended  at  pleasure,  and  for  any  values  of  r  and  0;  and  perhaps  it 
would  be  preferable  in  tiie  construction  of  such  tables  to  express  the  numbers  in  inches  and  82cb  of  an 
inch,  which  would  better  adapt  them  to  the  common  foot-rula 

Involute  teetK^JnYolviiQ  teeth  have  the  disadvantage,  already  stated,  of  being,  when  in  contact,  too 
mudi  inclined  to  the  radius,  by  which  an  undue  pressure  is  transferred  to  their  axes.  Their  mutual 
friction  is  thereby  littie  affected,  but  that  of  the  axes  is  increased,  and  their  journals  are  more  speec^y 
worn.  But  they  have  at  the  same  time  the  advantage  of  workmig  with  more  accuracy  under  derange- 
ment and  incorrectness  of  fitting,  and  any  pairs  of  them  will  work  truljr  to- 
gether in  sets  within  certain  limits,  however  different  in  diameters,  the  pitch 
being  the  same.  Until  ^ofessor  WiUis  had  developed  the  mode  of  adapting 
the  epicycloid  to  the  condition  in  question,  the  involute  was  the  only  form 
known  in  practice  by  which  the  conditions  of  perfect  figure  for  wheels  of  any 
sizes  to  work  smooSly  in  wheels  of  any  other  sizes,  could  be  satisfied. 

To  describe  this  curve  for  the  teeth  of  a  pair,  of  which  the  radii  of  the  pitch 
drdes,  and  pitch  of  the  teeth  are  determined,  wo  may  employ  the  mode 
illustrated  by  Fig.  2062.  Let  A  and  B  be  the  centres  of  the  pair,  and  e  6  be 
their  pitch  lines ;  join  A  and  B  by  a  right  line  passing  through  c ;  from  tliis  -^^ 
last  point  draw  cd^cd  perpendicular  to  the  radials  Bd,Ad,  and  cutting  them  '•' 
in  d  and  d\  this  line  da'ia  then  a  common  normal  to  the  teeth  in  contact,  and 
the  perpendiculars  A  (^  B  rf,  are  the  radii  of  the  involute  circles  which  form 
the  actmg  faces  of  the  teeth. 

The  involute  curve  may  be  described  mechanically  in  several  ways.    Thus 
let  A,  Fig.  2063,  be  the  centre  of  a  wheel,  for  which  the  form  of  involute  teeth  is 
to  be  found.    Let  mjn  a  be  a  thread  lapped  round  its  circumference,  having  a 
loop-hole  at  its  extremity  a ;  in  this  fix  a  pin,  with  which  describe  the  curve  or  tnvol-ute  ab- 
unwinding  the  thread  gradually  from  the  circumference,  and  this  curve  wUl  be  the  proper  form  for  tiM 
teeth  of  a  whed  of  the  given  chameter.  • 

3064. 
y      B 


-A,  by 


C 


:o)6 


2063. 


The  involute  ah  —  'h  may  also  be  produced  by  an  epicycloidal  motion;  for  since  the  circomfcrenca 
of  a  generating  circle,  whose  centre  is  infinitely  distant,  must  be  a  straight  Une,  we  may  form  ^e  invo- 
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lute  by  making  a  straight  ruler  roll  upon  the  circumference  of  the  circle  to  be  evolved  Thus  let  R,  it 
'^'ig.  20G8»  be  a  straight  ruler,  at  whose  extremity  a  pin  p  is  fixed  with  the  point  resting  upon  the  point 
9  of  the  circle ;  then  by  rolling  the  straight  ruler  upon  the  circumference,  so  that  the  point  at  whidi  it 
touches  the  circle  may  move  gradually  from  q  towards  r,  the  curve  gp  will  be  generated  exactly  iimi> 

iar  to  the  involute  ab A,  and  the  method  is  perhaps  easier  and  more  accurate  than  by  unlapping  a 

thread  from  the  circumference  of  the  evoltUe,  as  above  described. 

Mr.  Hawkins,  in  his  Appendix  to  Camus'  Treatise  on  the  Teeth  of  Wheels,  recommends  a  very  sim{^ 
instrument  for  striking  involute  teeth.  Two  views  of  this  instrument  are  given  in  Figs.  2064  and  2065. 
In  these  a 6  is  a  piece  of  watch-spring,  with  two  teeth  <;c,  formed  upon  its  edges;  at  a  is  a  small  screw 
by  which  the  spnng  is  attached  to  a  templet  formed  of  thin  board,  and  equal  to  a  sector  of  the  drcte 
upon  which  the  involute  is  intended  to  be  generated.  At  6  a  small  bit  of  wire  is  inserted  into  the 
spring,  to  form  two  knees  as  a  handle  by  which  the  spring  can  be  kept  stretched.  The  templet  is  equal 
*n  the  thickness  to  the  width  of  the  spring. 

In  using  the  instrument,  the  templet  is  to  be  fixed  upon  the  drawing  board  or  surface  upon  which  the 
involute  is  to  be  traced ;  the  centre/  coinciding  with  tne  axis  of  the  wheel,  or  its  representative  on  the 
drawing  board;  then  by  holding  the  knobs  6  as  a  handle,  and  keeping  the  sprmg  thereby  t'~^'^~ 


stretched,  so  that  it  remains  a  correct  tangent  to  the  circle,  and  lapping  the  spring  upon  the  arc  of  the 
templet,  one  of  the  points  c  will  trace  upon  the  surface  over  whidi  it  passes  a  cur^'e  which,  when  the 
point  has  arrived  at  the  circumference  of  the  pitch  circle  representea  b^  the  templet,  will  be  a  true 
mvolute  of  that  cirde. 

If  the  tracing  instrument  be  now  turned  over,  the  opposite  tooth  c  on  the  side  of  the  spring  now  un- 
dermost, will,  by  repeating  the  same  operation,  trace  tne  counter  involute  for  the  other  siae  of  the  tooth 
of  the  wheoL 

Mr.  Hawkins'  mode  of  proceeding  to  draw  the  outlines  of  a  pair  of  involute  wheels  with  his  tracer  is 
simple,  and  maj  be  explamed  by  reference  to  Fig.  2062.  Having  drawn  the  line  of  centres  A  B,  and 
divided  it  at  c  mto  parts  A  c,  B  c,  proportionate  to  the  intended  velocities  of  tlie  two  wheels,  next  draw 
the  right  line  dd  cutting  the  line  of  centres  at  c,  and  making  with  it  an  angle  deviating  not  more  than 
20  degrees  firom  a  right  angle.  From  centre  A  describe  a  circle  touching  the  line  da  aid  within  the 
pitch  circle  of  that  wheel,  and  which  will  thus  have  ddaa&  tangent  at  d.  In  like  manner  from  B  as  a 
centre  describe  a  circle  touching  the  same  straight  line  at  d  within  the  pitch  drcle  of  that  wheel,  and 
also  having  that  straight  line  as  a  tangent  I%en  the  distance  between  the  two  circles  is  the  proper 
length  of  uie  teeth,  from  which,  however,  the  necessary  clearance  ought  to  be  deducted.  The  two  cir- 
cles last  drawn  are  likewise  the  bases  upon  which  the  mvolutes  for  forming  the  boundaries  of  the  teeth 
are  to  be  generated. 

Next,  having  provided  two  involute  fa-aces  made  ui  the  way  above  described,  each  with  a  templet 
corresponding  to  a  sector  of  the  base  circle  of  its  wheel,  the  centre /of  the  templet  is  to  be  applied  to 
the  centres  A  or  B  of  the  wheel  of  the  pair  to  which  it  belongs,  and  meeting  the  points  d;  then  sup- 
posing ihe  templet  for  A  to  be  first  useo,  let  it  be  adjusted  until  the  tracmg  point  c  of  the  spring  coin- 
cides with  some  point  as  (2  of  the  base  drcle  of  the  wheel  B,  bv  moving  it  until  it  meets  the  dream- 
ferenoe  of  its  own  base  cirde  at  6,  the  side  db  of  the  tooth  deb  will  be  formed,  and  of  the  proper 
length,  Inr  moving  the  templet  spring  over  the  space  induded  between  the  exterior  of  one  base  circle 
to  the  other.  By  turning  over  tne  templet,  and  adjusting  it  for  the  required  thickness,  the  outline  of 
the  opposite  side  of  the  tooth  may  be  traced  in  the  same  manner.  Repetition  of  the  operation  with  the 
templet  of  B  will  give  the  form  of  the  teeth  of  that  wheel 

If  thought  desirable  all  the  teeth  of  the  pair  may  be  drawn  in  the  way  indicated,  or  a  single  tooth 
of  each  wheel  may  be  accurately  drawn,  and  two  pattern  teeth  cut  to  the  forms  thus  found. 

Mr.  Hawldns  states  that  teeth  formed  according  to  this  method  will  communicate  equable  motion 
from  dther  whed  to  the  other,  witiiout  possessing  any  tendency  to  press  the  shaf^  outwards— which 
tendency  would  exist  if  the  angle  of  the  common  tangent  (dd)  of  the  two  base  circles  deviated  much 
more  than  twenty  degrees  from  a  right  angle  with  the  line  of  centres. 

If  the  teeth  of^th  wheels  are  to  be  of  equal  thickness  at  the  base,  which  they  ought  to  be  when  of 
the  same  material  for  the  sake  of  equal  strength,  the  part  df  of  the  common  tangent  ou^ht  to  be  bi- 
sected in  the  middle  e  of  its  length,  and  the  involutes  drawn  in  the  way  described  will  give  the  roots 
of  the  teeth  so  nearly  equal,  that  a  very  slight  correction  only  will  be  required — the  amount  depending 
on  the  relative  diameters  of  the  wheels.  But  when  the  teeth  of  one  wheel  are  required  to  be  thicker 
than  those  of  the  other,  the  part  dfo£  the  common  normal  dd  must  be  unequally  bisected  in  propor- 
tion to  the  required  difference. 

It  is  finally  to  be  observed  that  the  teeth  may  have  their  bases  in  any  other  cirdes  than  those  given, 
smce  the  radii  of  the  generating  drdes  are  entirdy  arbitrary ;  but  the  proportion  taken  is  found  to 
satisfy  the  conditions  required  with  very  little  outward  action.  In  respect  to  the  character  of  the  in- 
volute curve  as  compared  with  the  epicycloid,  it  is  obvious  that  the  former  possesses  the  advanfaise 
that  a  greater  number  of  teeth  of  equal  strength  may  be  given  to  a  wheel  by  this  than  the  epicydddal 
form  for  with  the  latter  the  space  must  be  at  least  equal  to  the  tooth,  while  not  much  more  than  half 
the  space  is  required  to  be  marked  off  on  the  base  cirde  for  an  involute  tooth  of  the  same  length.  There 
are  also  more  teeth  engaged  at  the  same  time,  and  thus  the  strain  is  divided. 

2heth  of  a  rack  and  pinion, — A  rack,  as  before  observed,  may  be  regarded  as  a  wheel  of  infinite 
diameter.  The  teeth  may,  therefore,  be  defined  by  the  epicydoidal  method  explained  for  spur-whed^ 
by  making  their  planks  straight,  and  the  teeth  of  the  pinion  mvolutes.  Now,  the  properties  which  have 
been  shown  to  belong  to  involute  teeth  manifestly  obtain,  however  great  may  be  the  dimensions  of  the 
pitch  circle  of  their  wheels,  or  whatever  dbproportion  may  exist  between  them.  Thus  of  the  two  whedi 
A  and  B  with  involute  teeth,  which  work  together,  let  the  radius  of  the  pitch  circle  A  c.  Fig.  2066,  of  cm 
become  infinite ;  its  drcumference  will  then  become  a  straight  line  represented  by  the  mce  of  a  rack 
But  whilst  the  radius  A  c  becomes  infinite,  the  radius  A  D  of  the  cirde  from  which  its  invdute  teeth  ar 
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itrnck,  and  which  bears  a  constant  ratio  to  the  first,  will  also  become  infinite,  and  therefore  the  invo- 
lute m  a  will  become  a  straight  line,  perpendicular  to  the  pitch  line  at  a.  For  it  is  erident  that  the 
extremity  of  a  line  of  infinite  length,  unwinding  itself  from  the  circumference  of  a  circle  of  infinite 
diameter,  will  describe  through  a  finite  space  a  straight  line  perpendicular  to  the  circumference  of  the 
drde.    The  inyolute  teeth  of  the  rack  will, 

therefore,  have  their  faces  perpendicular  to  906C. 

the  pitch  line;  and  this  line  will  be  deter- 
mined by  drawing  a  tangent  to  the  circle  on  B 
through  the  point  of  contact  from  which  the 
inyolute  teeth  of  the  pinion  are  to  be  struck.  If 
the  radius  B  m,  with  which  the  involute  circle 
of  the  pinion  is  described,  be  equal  to  the 
radius  of  its  pitch  circle,  the  line  D  m  will 
become  parallel  to  the  iace  of  the  rack,  and 
the  sides  of  the  teeth  of  the  rack  perpendicu- 
lar to  it  But  in  this,  while  the  teetn  of  one 
wheel,  B,  have  remained  unaltered,  and  the 
accuracy  of  their  action  uninfluenced  by  the 
change  in  the  dimensions  of  the  pitch  circle 
of  the  other,  which  has  converted  it  into  a 
rack,  and  its  curved  into  straight  teeth;  it 
therefore  follows  that  straight  teeth  upon  a 
rack  work  truly  with  involute  teeth  upon  a 
pinion. 

But  as  straight  teeth  are  not  the  form  of 
greatest  strengpbh  which  may  be  attained,  and 
as  strength  is  of  importance  as  well  as  uni- 
formity of  action,  the  conditions  of  the  problem 
may  be  examined  with  a  view  to  the  b^t  modi- 
fication which  the  form  admits  with  respect  to 
this  test  If  with  the  pitoh  radius  B  c  of  the 
pinion.  Fig.  2067,  we  describe  the  pitch  cirde, 
and  draw  M  K  a  tangent  to  it  at  c,  we  next 
make  this  right  line  the  pitch  Ime  of  the  rack ;  and,  further,  describe  the  circle  whoso  radius  is  B  A, 
making  this  kst  the  base  of  an  involute  h  b ;  then  if  tiie  tooth  of  the  rack  be  bounded  by  a  right  line 
& D E,  making  an  angle  B D M  with  the  piteh  line  equal  to  B e A,  and  the  involute  hhw  moved  into 
the  position  h'  b\  it  will  drive  the  sloped  tooth  to  the  position  P  m,  always  touching  it  in  the  line  A  «  H ; 
and  the  velocity  of  the  circumference  of  the  pitch  circle  will  always  be  equal  to  that  of  the  pitoh  line. 

A  wheel  with  mvolute  teeth  will  work  triuy 
with  a  rack  whose  teeth  are  straight-sided,  and 
inclined  to  the  pitch  line  at  an  angle  0,  pro- 
vided only 

radius  of  base  6  A 

r >    .    , — r-7-  =  Tr-  =8m  a. 

radius  of  pitch  circle     B  e 

In  a  rack  of  this  kind,  the  locus  of  contact  of 
the  teeth  beinf  the  tangent  line  AH,  the 
slopiDg  teeth  wfll  be  pres^  downwards  b^  a 
certain  portion  of  the  working  pressure,  which 
in  some  cases  may  be  an  advantage  in  itself 
by  neutralizing  vibration,  and  the  advantage 
of  a  greatly  increased  form  of  teeth  is  at  the 
same  time  secured. 

The  teeth  of  the  pinion  being  of  the  regular 
epicydoidal  form,  the  faces  of  the  teeth  of  the 
rack  will  have  a  cycloidal  form.  But  accord- 
ing to  the  usual  method  of  setting  out  racks 
and  pinions,  the  pitch  line  of  the  rack  is  ihe 
locos  of  contact,  and  the  action  on  one  side  of 
the  line  of  centres  is  confined  to  a  constant 
point  in  the  rack  tooth,  which  is  thus  subjected  ,  , 

to  rapid  wear.  This  disadvantage  may  be  abridged  by  reducing  the  length  of  the  teeth  of  the  pimon, 
but  it  may  also  be  entirely  avoided  by  taking  a  constant  generating  circle,  and  employing  it  to  describe 
cycloidal  flanks  for  the  rack  teeth  by  rolling  on  its  pitoh  line,  and  then  by  describing  the  faces  of  the 
teeth  of  the  pinion  with  the  same  generating  circle,  in  the  manner  before  described.  By  this  simple 
modification,  the  contact  will  no  longer  be  confined  to  the  piteh  line  of  the  rack,  but  will  bo  distributed 
oyer  ihe  flanks  of  its  teeth ;  and  these,  it  may  be  observed,  may  be  made  of  any  length  desired,  by 
r^ulating  the  diameter  of  the  generating  circle  accordingly.  If  the  generating  circle  have  a  diameter 
equal  to  the  radius  of  the  pinion,  the  flanks  of  the  pimon-teeth  will  then  be  radial,  Mid  this  form  may 
i^o  be  modified  by  taking  a  circle  of  greater  or  less  diameter. 

To  determine  the  pitch  circle  of  the  pinion,  let  D  represent  the  distance  through  which  the  rack  is  to 
be  moved  by  each  tooth  of  the  pinion,  and  let  these  teeth  be  in  number  ssN;  then  will  the  rack  be 
moved  through  the  space  N  X  l5  during  one  complete  revolution  of  the  pmion.    Now  the  rack  and 
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pinion  are  to  be  driveii  by  the  action  of  their  teeth,  as  they  would  by  the  contact  of  the  drcomfereDoe  ol 
the  pitch  drclevof  the  pinion  with  the  plane  face  of  the  rack,  so  that  the  space  moved  thronsh  by  ths 
rack  daring  one  complete  revolution  of  the  pinion  must  precisely  eaual  the  circumference  of  the  revol?- 
ing  pitch  eirde ;  consequently,  calling  R  the  radius  of  the  pitch  cirae  of  ihe  pinion,  we  will  have 

2irR  =  NxD     .-.Rss^^ 
2r 

Two  of  these  quantities  being  given,  the  other  immediately  becomes  known.  Thus,  let  D  =  2  iucbet 
and  N  =  13,  then 

26 

Annular  wheel  and  pinion. — An  annular  wheel  is  one  having  its  teeth  formed  within  its  periphery 
and  consequently  the  pinion  works  internally.  In  this  arrangement,  the  form  of  the  teeth  maj  bede- 
termined  accordmg  to  the  principles  already  explained,  with  very  slight  modification  in  their  practical 
application. 

Thus,  in  Fig.  2068,  let  A  B  be  the  centres  of  the  wheel  and  pinion ;  and  let  c  be  the  point  of  contact 
of  the  pitch  circles.  The  epicycloid  <?  m  described  by  the  circle  having  a  diameter  ss  B  e,  gives  tbe 
lateral  form  of  the  tooth  of  the  wheel,  limited  as  before  bjr  a  radius  drawn  to  the  middle  of  tbe  thidmest 
of  the  tooth ;  and  an  arc  described  from  the  centre  B,  with  radius  A  n,  cuts  the  circumference  B  c  at  a 
point  which  determines  the  side  of  the  tooth  of  the  pinion  at  ii.  But  if  we  attempt  to  apply  ihe  same 
process  to  finding  the  face  of  the  tooth  of  the  pinion  as  we  have  employed  in  determining  the  fl*tiV  ot 
UiQ  wheel-teeth,  we  shall  find  that  the  construction  will  either  not  give  the  side  of  the  tooth  as  the  ana 
do  not  meet,  or  it  will  give  it  a  position  upon  the  radius  A  e  on  the  same  side  as  the  fiice  cm.  From 
this,  then,  it  appears  that  the  teeth  of  the  wheel  will  have  no  flanks,  and  that  their  outline  will  consist 
simply  of  faces.  From  this  it  follows  that  the  pinion  would  not  drive  the  wheel  uniformly  according  to 
the  required  condition,  and  in  consequence  we  must  find  another  curve  for  ihe  faces  of  the  teeth  of  this 
last  Now  if  we  trace  the  epicvdoid  by  a  point  e  of  the  cirde  to  centre  A  in  the  figure,  rolling  it  exte^ 
nidly  upon  the  circumference  of  the  circle  on  B,  it  will  give  the  outline  of  a  tooth  capable  of  fulfilling 
the  condition  of  uniformity  of  action  at  any  point  of  the  drcumference  of  the  drde  on  A.  Should  the 
teeth  engage  before  the  line  of  centres,  the  tooth  of  the  wheel  would  necessarily  act  constantly-  at  that 
point  and  cause  great  wear,  particularly  as  this  spedes  of  geering  is  usually  employed  in  conveying  the 
motion  of  water-wheels  where  it  is  exposed  to  incessant  wetting  and  vibratioa 

In  practice  it  is  found  sufficiently  accurate  to  substitute  for  the  epicydoidal  method  above  described 
for  findinfif  the  form  of  the  lace  of  the  tooth  of  the  pinion,  the  more  convenient  mode  of  defining  it  by  an 
arc  of  a  curcle  drawn  from  the  root  of  the  tooth,  with  a  radius  equal  to  the  chwd  of  the  pitch 

When  the  teeth  do  not  engage  until  they  arrive  at  the  line  of  centres,  the  facee  of  die  teeth  of  the 

Sinion  nmy  be  entirely  suppressed,  leaving  the  flanks  only,  which  are  alone  acted  upon  by  the  teeth  of 
le  wheeL  This  may  be  uniformly  done,  at  least  when  the  pitch  of  the  pxdoa  is  small,  and  when  the 
wheels  are  more  than  strong  enough  for  the  power  which  they  are  required  to  transmit  In  such  cases 
(he  following  method  of  setting  out  the  teeth  of  the  pair  may  be  adopted  with  safety. 


In  Fig.  2068,  let  A  be  the  centre  of  the  wheel,  and  B  the  centre  of  the  pinion  as  before.  From  tM 
point  e  of  contact  of  the  two  pitch  circles  mark  off  the  arcs  c  a,  c  6,  equal  respectively  to  the  pitch  of  ths 
pinion  and  wheel ;  join  a  B  and  b  a,  and  bisect  this  last ;  from  the  point  of  nsection  raise  a  perpcndieo- 
Lar,  and  the  point  d,  where  this  meets  the  pitch  drde  of  the  whed,  will  be  the  centre  from  which  th« 
arc  a  6,  definme  the  side  of  the  tooth  of  the  wheel,  may  be  struck.  The  flank  of  the  tooth  of  the  pmioa 
is  determined  by  the  two  radii  which  limit  its  thickness  and  meet  in  R  To  define  the  length  of  the 
•eth,  it  is  sufficient  to  describe  a  curcumference  with  the  radii  A  r,  B  n,  leaving  sufficient  bottom  dear 
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looe ;  and  the  extremities  of  the  teeth  of  the  pinioo,  and  the  bottoms  of  those  of  the  wheel,  ought  to  be 
rounded  off  by  arcs  drawn  with  a  radius  equal  to  the  chord  of  the  pitch  taken  upon  the  pitch  circle  ol 
the  pinion. 

By  this  method  it  will  be  seen  that  the  strength  of  the  pinion-teeth  is  greatly  reduced,  and  ought 
therefore  only  to  be  applied  when  the  power  to  be  transmitted  is  comparatively  light,  and  when  the 
wheel  drives  the  pinion.  It  is  consequently  not  recommended  for  general  practice.  The  epicycloidal 
method,  explalnea  for  external  wheels,  may,  on  the  contrary,  be  applied  in  all  cases,  observmg  that  in 
the  case  considered,  the  tpaee  answers  to  the  tooth,  and  conversely,  the  tooth  to  the  space ;  so  that 
keepinjgf  this  distinction  in  view,  the  forma  of  the  teeth  may  be  determined  with  as  much  readiness  as  if 
the  pair  were  of  the  ordinaiy  kind  of  spur-geer.  The  teeth  may  also  be  set  out  with  the  Odontagra]^ 
if  that  instrument  be  in  use  in  the  pattern  ^p. 

There  is  one  property  of  the  internal  pinion  which  may  be  here  pointed  out,  namely,  the  diminished 
friction  which  attends  its  working,  as  compared  with  an  external  pinion  of  the  same  diameter.  To 
render  this  obvious,  let  P  P,  Fig,  2069,  be  the  pitch  circle  of  the  wheel,  Q  Q  the  pitch  circle  of  an  internal 
pinion,  and  Q'  Q'  that  of  an  external  pinion  of  equid  diameter.  Then  supposing  the  wheel  to  drive,  and 
that  it  moves  until  the  point  a  arrives  at  6;  by  this  advance,  the  same  point  of  the  pinions  will  have 
arrived  respectively  at  d  and  c  of  the  circles  Q  Q  and  Q'  Q',  having  both  moved  over  a  space  equal  to 
ab.  Now  it  is  manifest  that  the  distance  from  6  to  0  is  less  than  the  distance  from  6  to  (2;  but  these 
distances  may  be  assumed  as  the  measure  of  the  amount  of  slide  of  the  teeth  of  the  respective  pinions 
in  moving  to  their  new  position ;  for  whatever  may  be  the  actual  amount  of  slide,  it  must  evidently  be 
in  the  ratio  of  6c  to  6 d^  since  tiiese  quantities  measure  the  velocity  of  the  sliding  contact  of  the  pair; 
and  since,  when  the  drcumstances  are  otherwise  identical,  the  friction  is  as  the  space  passed  over.  It 
is,  therefore,  evident  that  the  internal  pinion  has  less  friction  than  the  external  one ;  ana  the  same  figure 
may  be  employed  to  show  that  it  has  a  larger  arc  of  contact  with  the  wheel,  and  is,  therefore,  other 
ihinp  being  equal,  stronger  than  the  extemid  pinion. 

lieth  of  bevel-wheeh, — When  a  cone  is  made  to  revolve  upon  the  surface  of  another  fixed  cone,  in 
such  a  manner  that  their  summits  always  coincide,  the  curve  which  is  generated  by  a  point  in  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  rolling  cone  is  a  kind  of  epicycloid,  which  will  plaimy  lie  on  the  sur&ce  of  a  sphere 
whose  centre  is  the  common  apex  of  the  cones,  and  whose  radius  is  equal  to  the  slant  side  of  the  rolling 
From  this  property  the  curve  is  termed  the  spherical  epicycloid;  and  if  the  cone  roll  on  the 
B  surface  of  the  base,  the  curve  produced  is  denominated  the  spherical  hypocyeloid. 


To  apply  this  definition,  leit  &ere  be  two  cones  in  contact  along  their  slant  sides  A  e,  I>1g.  2070 ;  and 
let  tf  A  a  be  anv  other  cone,  having  its  line  of  contact  coinciding  with  A  e,  and  having  its  apex  at  A ;  the 
axes  of  these  three  cones  will  then  be  in  the  same  plane  A  R  B.  The  circumferences  will  ^so  be  at  the 
tame  distance  A  e  from  A,  and  will  lie  on  the  surface  of  a  sphere  whose  centre  is  A  and  radius  A  c 

Now,  suppose  the  three  cones  to  revolve  above  their  respective  axes  with  the  same  relative  velocitj 
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as  would  be  produced  by  the  rolling  contact  of  their  surfaces,  it  is  clear  that  the  line  of  contact  inQ 
constantly  be  A  e,  and  calling  a  A  e,  Fig.  2070,  the  describing  eone^  a  line  db  upon  the  cireumfereDoe  ot 
the  surface  of  this  directed  to  the  common  apex  A,  will  generate  one  surface/ 6  dton  the  outside  of  the 
cone  A  em,  and  another  surface  dehb  on  the  inside  of  the  cone  e  A  r.  These  surfaces  will  touch  along 
the  describing  line  db;  for  anceftdb  is  generated  by  the  rolling  of  the  generating  cone  on  the  cooe 
mACfihe  motion  of  (2  6  is  at  every  instant  perpendicular  to  the  line  of  contact  A  e,  and  therefore  the 
normal  plane  at  c? 6  to  ihe  surface  generated  by  that  line,  must  pass  through  the  line  of  contact  Ac. 
In  like  manner  the  normal  plane  to  the  surface  hedb  will  pass  through  the  line  of  contact  of  the  cooes, 
and  consequently  the  surfaces  must  touch  along  d  b. 

Now,  under  these  conditions,  it  is  clear  that  £f  the  rotative  motion  of  the  cone  mAehe  oommunicated 
by  teeth  to  the  cone  c  A  r  by  their  contact  action,  the  teeth  being  generated  by  the  describing  cone  a  Ac, 
the  motion  will  be  the  same  as  that  produced  by  the  rolling  contact  of  the  conical  surfaces,  for  at  the 
beginning  of  the  motion  ft  and  e  h  coincide  with  the  line  of  contact  A  e ;  and  since  the  arcs  c/,  c  e,  de- 
Bcnbed  by  the  bases  of  the  cones,  are,  respectively,  equal  to  c  c^  and  therefore  to  each  other. 


In  practice  the  portion  of  spherical  surfaces  occupied  by  these  arcs,  when  employed  as  teeth,  are 
narrow  belts  of  the  cones  extending  only  a  small  distance  within  the  circle  of  the  bases,  and  therefore 
cones  tangent  to  the  sphere  along  c^  and  er  may  be  substituted  for  the  sphere  itself  without 
practical  error.  Thus  draw  R  c  B  perpendicular  to  the  line  of  contact  A  c,  and  intersecting  the  axes  of 
the  two  cones  at  B  and  R ;  then  B  R  revolving  about  A  B  will  generate  a  conical  surface  tangent  to 
the  sphere  along  the  base  c  m ;  and  the  same  line  R  B  revolving  about  A  R  will  generate  a  conical 
surface  tangent  to  the  sphere  along  the  base  c  r  of  the  cone  c  A  r.  And  since  the  arc  df^  which  really 
lies  in  the  spherical  surface,  is  very  short,  it  may  be  supposed,  without  sensible  error,  to  lie  in  the  sur- 
face of  the  tangent  cone  c  B  m,  and  to  be  describied  with  a  circle  whose  diameter  is  equal  to  that  of  the 
base  of  the  describing  cone.  And,  in  like  manner,  the  arc  de  may  be  supposed  to  be  similarly  de- 
scribed upon  the  surface  of  the  tangent  cone  e  A  r. 

These  principles  furnish  us  with  a  ready  mode  of  obtaining  the  form  of  the  teeth  of  a  pair  of  bevei 
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wiieels.  Thus  let  A  P  and  A  Q  be  the  axes  of  the  shafts  between  which  the  motion  is  to  be  trans- 
mitted. The  angfuhir  velocities  with  which  the  two  shafts  are  driven  being  determined,  draw  A  D  such 
that  it  divides  £e  angle  P  A  Q  into  two  parts,  proportional  to  the  numbers  of  teeth  in  the  wheels 
respectively,  or  ioverselv  proportional  to  the  angular  velocities  or  numbers  of  turns  per  minute  of  th« 
wheels  on  the  shafts.  If  we  conceive  the  line  A  D  to  revolve  about  the  axis  A  P,  at  the  same  angle 
P  A  D,  Uie  conical  surface  A  D  £  will  evidently  be  described,  a  ]>ortion  of  which,  D  E  tf  d^  is  represented 
io  Fig.  2071.  Similarly,  by  the  revolution  of  the  line  A  D  about  the  axis  A  Q,  the  conical  frustum 
D  Yfd  will  be  described  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  these  two  cones,  communicating  the  motion  by 
siinple  contact,  will  transmit  motion  in  the  ^ven  ratio,  and  hence  they  are  termed  the  primitive  coiies, 
ana  have  an  obvious  analogy  to  the  primitive  circumferences  or  pitch  circles  of  spur-wheels.  In  the 
interior  of  their  mass  the  flanks  and  spaces  are  conceived  to  be  formed,  and  upon  their  surfaces  are 
placed  the  projecting  faces  of  the  teeth — the  returning  surfaces  £  m  and  F  n  of  the  cones,  or  tlie  croitmt, 
as  they  are  termed,  are  defined  by  inverted  conical  surfaces  formed  upon  the  bases  D  £  and  D  F ;  they 
are  ebiort  frusta  of  the  cones  B D E  and  CDF,  the  common  apex  of  which  is  determined  bj  the  line 
BDC  drawn  at  right  angles  to  AD.  To  perceive  the  propriety  of  this  form  of  the  crown,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  consider  that  the  ends  of  the  teeth  £m  and  Fn  will  thus  always  be  square  wi^  the  sur- 
hce  of  the  primitive  cones,  and  they  will  geer  most  completely  into  each  other.  The  other  ends  of  the 
teeth  are  defined  in  like  manner  by  the  conical  recesses  ebd  and  dcf^  which  are  parallel  to  the  exterior 
surfaces  of  the  crowns ;  the  line  bde  being,  like  the  exterior  line,  at  right  angles  to  A  D. 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  true  forms  of  the  teetii  may  be  described  with  facility  upon  the  surfaces 
of  the  cones  DEB  and  D  F  0 ;  and  for  our  present  purpose  of  representing  the  forms  of  these  teeth 
upon  a  plane  surface,  it  is  only  necessary  to  conceive  those  surfaces  spread  out  or  developed  upon  a 
plane.  Now,  the  development  of  a  cone,  that  is,  the  form  assumed  by  the  superficies  when  laid  out 
nat,  is  a  sector  of  a  cirdo,  of  which  the  radius  is  equal  to  the  slant  height  of  the  cone,  and  the  arc  equal 
to  the  circumference  of  the  cone  at  the  base.  In  the  case  before  us,  therefore,  if  a  circular  arc  D  G  be 
described  from  the  centre  C  with  the  radius  C  D,  it  will  be  the  development  of  a  portion  of  the  base, 
and  the  sector  C  D  G  will  likewise  be  the  development  of  a  portion  of  the  cone ;  and  by  describing  an 
arc  kff  with  the  radius  0  A;  or  C^,  the  annular  space  contamed  between  ka  and  D  G  will  be  the  de- 
velopment of  the  crown  of  the  wheel.  It  is  upon  this  annular  segment,  then,  that  the  forms  of  the 
teem  may  be  drax^ni  precisely  as  if  it  was  a  part  of  a  spur-wheel ;  and  if  we  suppose  a  piece  of  sheet 
copper  or  other  suitaole  material  to  be  cut  into  the  form  of  the  teeth,  and  wrapped  upon  the  crown  of 
the  wheel,  the  outline  which  could  thus  be  traced  off  would  represent  the  true  forms  of  the  teeth  of  tlie 
bevel-wheel. 

The  breadth  D  d  being  settled  by  the  same  rules  as  for  spur-wheels,  it  is  obvious  that  the  teeth  must 
follow  the  taper  of  the  cone  towaras  the  point  A.  Draw  dk  parallel  to  A  C,  and  from  the  centre  C 
describe  the  arc  A;^;  then,  as  before,  the  segment  Ckg  will  oe  the  development  of  a  portion  of  the 
cone  dcA  and  upon  this  segment  the  forms  of  the  upper  ends  of  the  teeth  may  be  described.  Lines 
drawn  from  the  teeth  on  the  arc  D  G  to  the  centre  0,  will  determine  the  magnitude  of  the  teeth  on  the 
arc  £^,  and  the  teeth  may  thence  be  described,  as  in  the  figure. 

H^e  largest  diameter  D  F  is  reckoned  the  diameter  of  the  wheel,  and,  similarly,  D  E  is  said  to  be 
that  of  the  pinioa  The  process  which  we  have  detAiled  for  describing  the  teeth  of  the  wheel  is  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  that  for  describing  the  teeth  of  the  pinion.  It  is  unnecessary,  therefore,  to  particu- 
hmie  further,  than  that  Fig.  2071  shows  the  teeth  of  the  pinion  drawn  similarly  to  those  of  the  wheel, 
upon  the  arcs  D  H  and  t  h. 

That  the  teeth  thus  formed  will  work  truly  together,  becomes  obvious,  when  we  reflect  that  if  any 
two  exceedingly  thin  wheels,  with  the  form  of  teeth  described,  had  been  taken  in  a  plane  perpendicu- 
lar to  A  D  passing  through  the  point  D  and  having  their  centres  in  the  axes  of  the  given  wheels,  they 
would  work  truly  together,  and  their  angular  velocities  would  be  in  the  given  ratio.  Now  it  is  evident 
that  the  portion  ot  each  of  the  conical  surfaces  which  is  at  any  instant  passing  the  line  A;  i  is  at  that 
instant  revolving  in  the  plane  perpendicular  to  A  D  which  passes  through  the  point  D,  the  one  surface 
revolving  in  that  plane  about  the  axis  A  C,  and  the  other  about  the  axis  A  R  Those  portions  of  the 
teeth  of  the  wheeb  which  lie  in  these  two  conical  surfaces  will,  therefore,  drive  one  another  truly,  at 
the  instant  when  they  are  passing  through  the  line  k  i,  if  they  be  cut  of  the  form  which  they  must  nave 
had,  in  order  that  they  might  drive  one  another  truly  and  with  the  required  angular  velocity,  had  they 
acted  entirely  in  the  plane  perpendicular  to  A  D  and  about  the  given  axes.  But  this  is  precisely  the 
forms  in  which  the  teeth  are  supposed  to  be  cut,  and  therefore  those  poi-tions  of  the  bevel  teeth  which 
lie  in  the  conical  surfaces  will  ctive  one  another  truly  at  the  instant  they  are  passing  through  the  line 
ki;  and,  therefore,  they  will  drive  one  another  truly  through  a  small  arc  on  either  side  of  that  Ime, 
which  is  the  condition  required,  since  it  is  only  through  an  exceedingly  small  distance  on  either  side  of 
that  line  that  any  two  given  teeth  remain  in  contact  It  therefore  follows,  that  those  portions  of  the 
teeth  which  lie  in  the  conical  surfaces  D/,  D «,  work  truly  with  one  another  throughout  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  conical  belt 

If  the  radius  of  the  base  of  the  frustum  be  called  R,  and  the  radius  of  its  developed  circle  be  r ;  also  if 

R 
the  semi-angle  CAD  of  the  rolling  cone  ^  $ ;  then  r = -.     Hence  the  action  of  the  teeth  in  any  bevel- 

R 
wheel  is  equal  to  that  of  a  spur-wheel  whose  radius  = ;  and  if  N  be  the  number  of  teeth  ui  the 

bevel-wheel will  be  the  number  of  those  in  the  spur-wheel  of  equal  action.    Tlius  if  0  =  60^, 

cos  fl 
p  -t 

then = =  1-65 6,  and  therefore  the  action  of  a  bevel-wheel  of  50°  is  fuUv  equivalent  to 

cosff      -64279  '  •     * 

that  of  a  spur-wheel  having  a  radius  one-half  greater,  and  consequently  a  half  more  teeth. 
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This,  thcD,  is  a  reason  for  the  superior  action  of  bevel-wheels,  as  compared  with  spur-wheela  of  (he 
tame  number  of  teeth ;  for  spur-wheels  always  act  the  better  the  more  teeth  they  have,  and  it  appein 
that  the  bevel-wheel  is  always  equivalent  in  its  action  to  a  spnr-whecl  of  a  greater  radius,  and  ooose 
qnently  a  greater  number  of  teeth. 

When  a  pair  of  bevel-wheels  have  equal  numbers  of  teeth,  and  have  their  axes  at  right  angles  tc 
each  other,  they  are  termed  mitre-wheels.    In  this  case  0  =45^  and  cos  0^*70711 ;  therefore  Ukiog 


radius  equal  unity,  we  have = 


:  1*4 ;  in  words,  the  action  of  a  meter-wheel  is  nearly  equivalent  ts 


that  of  a  spur-wheel,  with  half  as  many  teeth. 

Skew-bevels, — When  the  axes  are  inclined  to  each  other,  and  yet  do  not  meet  in  direction,  afid  it  is 
proposed  to  connect  them  by  a  smgle  pair  of  bevels,  the  teeth  must  be  inclined  to  the  base  of  the  irosta 
to  sillow  them  to  come  into  contact  3072. 

To  find  the  line  of  contact  upon  a  given  frustum  of  the  tangent- 
cone;  let  the  Fig.  2072  be  the  plane  of  the  frustum;  a  the  centre. 
Set  off  a  0  equal  to  the  shortest  distance  between  the  axes,  (called  the 
tcceniricity,)  and  divide  it  in  c,  so  that  ac  is  to  tf  c  as  the  mean  radius 
of  the  frustum  to  the  mean  radius  of  that  with  which  it  is  to  work ; 
draw  ep  perpendicular  to  a  «,  and  meeting  the  circumference  of  the 
conical  surface  at  m ;  perform  a  similar  operation  on  the  base  of  the 
frustum  by  drawing  a  line  parallel  to  <;  m  and  at  the  same  distance  a  c 
from  the  centre,  meeting  the  circumference  in  p. 

The  line  pe\s  then  plainly  the  line  of  direction  of  the  teeth.  We 
are  also  at  liberty  to  employ  the  equally  inclined  line  c  ^  in  the  op- 
posite direction,  observing  only  that,  in  laying  out  the  two  wheels, 
the  pair  of  directions  be  taken,  of  which  5ie  inclinations  corres- 
pono. 

Fig.  2073  renders  this  mode  of  laying  off  the  outlines  of  the  wheels  at  once  obvious.  In  this 
figure  the  line  a  e  corresponds  to  the  Une  marked  by  the  same  letters  in  Fig.  2072 ;  and  the  dirisioo  of 
it  at  6  is  determined  in  the  manner  directed.    The  line  c  m  being  thus  found  in  direction,  it  is  drawn 


flB^Muutely  to  dL  Parallel  to  this  line  and  from  the  point  e  draw  tf  to  «,  and  in  this  line  take  the  cectiv 
of  the  second  wheel  The  Une  cmd  gives  the  direction  of  the  teeth ;  and  if  from  the  centre  a  witt 
radius  at  a  cirde  be  described,  the  dir^on  of  any  tooth  of  the  wheel  will  bo  a  tangeot  to  it  as  at « 
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And  similarly  if  a  centre  e  be  taken  in  the  line  e d,  ar.d  with  radius  ed^^ice  &  circle  be  drawn,  the 
direction  of  the  teeth  of  the  second  wheel  will  be  tangents  to  this  last,  as  at  <i 

Havinff  thus  found  the  direction  of  the  teeth,  their  outlines  may  be  described  exactly  as  in  the  case  of 
ordinary  bevel-wheels,  and  with  equal  exactness  and  facility. 

Wheel  and  tangent  screw. — This  is  often  a  very  convenient  and  ready  mode  of  reducing  a  high 
velocitv. 

To  determine  the  form  of  the  teeth  of  the  wheel  and  thread  of  the  screw,  it  may  be  remarked  that, 
from  the  nature  of  the  screw,  the  section  of  its  thread,  made  by  a  plane  passing  through  its  axis,  is 
everywhere  the  same;  and  that  if  a  series  of  such  sections  of  the  entire  screw  be  made  by  planes  at 
eK^xm  angular  distances  round  the  circle,  a  set  of  figures,  resembling  a  double  rack,  will  he  obtained 
alike  in  the  number  and  form  of  their  teeth,  but  in  which  the  teeth  will  approach  nearer  and  nearer  to 
the  extremity  of  the  screw.  Now,  while  revolving,  the  screw  successively  brings  these  sections  into 
operation  upon  the  whole  teeth,  producing  exactly  the  same  effect  as  if  the  screw  were  pushed  endlong 
without  rotation,  in  the  manner  of  a  rack.  But  this  supposition  furnishes  a  ready  mode  of  obtaining  the 
forms  of  the  wheel-teeth  and  thread  of  the  screw,  upon  the  principle  of  the  rack  and  pinioa 

In  Fig.  2074  a  <;  is  the  line  of  centres  of  the  wheel  and  screw.  The  screw  is  shown  in  section  by 
A  plane  cutting  it  in  the  line  of  its  axis.  Now,  the  screw  bein^  considered  a  driving  rack,  it  passes  a 
tooth  of  the  wheel  during  each  revolution,  and  therefore  the  pomt  a  will,  at  the  end  of  a  revolution  of 
the  screw,  be  the  point  6 ;  but  the  thread  must  necessarUy  have  continued  in  contact  with  the  tooth 
while  passing  from  ato  b.  Now,  if  it  be  required  that  the  thread  of  the  screw  shall  be  in  contact  with 
the  tooth  at  a  point  only,  the  tooth  wiU  be  straight,  and  its  obliquity  equal  to  the  pitch  of  the  screw. 
But  if  it  be  desired  that  the  thread  shall  be  in  contact  with  the  entu*e  side  of  the  tooth,  the  outline  of 
the  wheel-teeth  must  be  different  in  every  section  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the  wheeL  The  required 
form  will  be  found  by  making  such  series  of  sections  of  the  screw  as  proposed,  and  adapting  the  portion 
of  the  side  of  the  tooth  to  that  particular  section  with  which  it  is  intended  to  work.  And  smce  in  every 
section  two  or  even  three  teeth  may  be  in  simultaneous  contact,  the  scrow  may  be  in  contact  along  the 
entire  side  of  those  teeth. 

3074. 


In  practice,  then,  the  form  of  the  tooth  must  be  determined  for  the  respective  sections  of  the  i 
B8  in  the  case  -of  the  rack ;  and  the  thread  of  the  screw  may  obviously  take  the  same  sloped  form  if 
gfreat  stren^  be  required. 

To  find  the  diameter  of  a  wheel,  driven  by  a  tangent-screw,  which  is  required  to  make  one  r»volutioii 
for  a  eiven  number  of  turns  of  the  screw,  it  is  obvious,  in  the  first  place,  that  when  the  screw  is  single- 
tkreaded,  the  number  of  teeth  in  the  wheel  must  be  equal  to  the  number  of  turns  of  the  screw.  Conse- 
iiuently,  the  pitch  being  also  given,  the  radius  of  the  wheel  will  be  found  by  multiplying  the  pitch  by 
toe  number  of  turns  of  the  screw  during  one  turn  of  the  wheel,  and  dividing  the  product  by  6*28. 

When  a  wheel-pattern  is  to  be  made,  the  first  consideration  is  the  determination  of  the  diameter  to 
luit  the  required  speed ;  the  next  is  the  pitch  which  the  teeth  ought  to  have  so  that  the  wheel  mav  be 
in  accordance  with  the  power  which  it  is  intended  to  transmit ;  the  next,  the  number  of  the  teeth  in 
relation  to  the  pitch  and  diameter ;  and,  lastly,  the  proportions  of  the  teeth,  the  clearance,  length,  and 
breadth. 

The  s\xe  and  proportions  of  the  wheel  being  thus  settled,  the  operation  of  constructing  the  pattern  is 
ready  to  be  undertaken.    Let  us,  in  the  first  place,  assume  that  the  wheel  is  to  be  a  radial  one  with  six 
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arms;  and  here  it  must  be  prenuBed,  that  the  number  of  arms  mcreases  according  to  the  diametot  ol 
the  wheel — thus,  with  occasional  deviation : 

Wheels  from  1^  to  8^  feet  diameter  have    4  arms. 

"      from  8i  to  5  feet  diameter  have      5    ** 

,  **      from  5  to  8^  feet  diameter  have      6    ** 

**      from  8i  to  16  feet  diameter  have    8    ** 

**      from  16  to  24  feet  diameter  have  10    ** 

It  IS  assumed  in  the  numbers  of  this  table,  that  the  wheels  are  cast  complete,  the  boss  supporting  thi 
arms,  and  these  last  the  rim  with  the  teeth  cast  upon  it  The  cases  of  deviation  are  those  m  which  the 
wheels  are  very  small,  and  cast  with  a  continuous  ioe6,  instead  of  radial  arms,  and  where  the  wheels  are 
required  to  be  particularly  light,  and  to  possess  great  accuracy :  it  is  in  this  case  preferable  to  iocretae 
the  number  of  arms,  so  that  they  may  be  made  thinner,  and  thereby  incur  less  nsk  of  the  rim  being 
drawn  out  of  form  during  the  cooling  of  the  metal 

In  arm-wheels  the  rim  is  always  built  of  segmental  pieces,  cut  out  of  plank  of  convenient  thickness, 
to  an  external  radius  equal  to  the  pitch  radius  of  '.he  wheel,  which  allows  a  depth  equal  to  the  flanks  ol 
the  teeth  for  dressing.  A  templet  or  moitid  is,  in  the  first  place,  made  of  thm,  well-seasoned  and  diy 
board,  and  by  this  Sie  form  of  the  building  segments  is  drawn  upon  the  wood  from  which  they  are  to 
be  cut  Suppose  that  the  rim  is  of  such  breadth  that  six  thicknesses  of  wood  are  required  to  make  it 
up ;  then  four  segments  are  cut  of  the  requisite  breadth  and  to  the  same  internal  radius,  and  two  of 
them  to  an  internal  radius  less  than  the  former  by  at  least  as  much  as  the  btended  thickness  of  the  rim. 
With  these  segments  the  rim  is  to  be  built  in  the  following  manner : — 

A  circular  plate  of  wood,  with  an  iron  centre  on  the  back  of  it,  usually  with  an  internal  screwed  boss 
on  the  centre  of  it,  having  the  same  pitch  of  thread  as  the  thread  of  the  screw  on  the  projecting  end  ol 
the  lathe-spindle,  is  prepared  and  turned  up  truly  on  the  face.  A  circle  is  also  describied  upon  it  to 
indicate  the  pitch  line  of  the  wheel,  and  to  this  circle  the  exterior  arcs  of  the  rough  segments  are  to  be 
adjusted. 

Thus  prepared,  the  first  course  of  segments  ore  planed  true  on  one  side,  and  fitted  with  sprigs  npoo 
the  plate,  their  ends  accurately  jointed  together,  glued,  and  sprigged.  When  the  glue  is  in  some  de- 
gree set,  the  plate  is  put  upon  the  spindle  of  the  lathe,  and  the  segmental  ring  is  turned  true  on  the 
flat  side ;  but  the  interior  and  extenor  circumferences  are  left  in  their  rough  state.  The  plate  is  then 
removed  from  the  lathe-spindle — usually  a  simple  spindle  with  not  more  than  two  speeds  upon  it 
Another  course  of  the  segments  is  now  dressed  with  the  plane  on  onS  side,  and  built  upon  the  first 
This  course  is  bedded  with  glue  and  sprigged  to  the  first  course,  observing  that  the  joints  of  this  count 
do  not  coincide  with  those  of  the  first,  hut  that  all  the  former  joints  are  covered  by  the  whole  wood  d 
the  last-laid  course.  Tho  glue  being  allowed  time  to  set,  the  plate  is  again  put  u]}oq  the  lathe-spindle, 
and  the  face  of  the  ring  is  dressed  as  before,  still  leaving  the  cux;umferenccs  m  their  rough  state. 

The  segments  of  these  two  courses  are  of  the  same  breadth,  but  the  next  course  to  be  laid  must  have 
the  increased  breadth  necessary  to  form  the  web  or  feather  of  the  rim ;  this,  as  already  stated,  is  usually 
made  equal  m  breadth  to  the  thickness  of  the  rim.  This  course  will,  therefore,  project  inwards  over  the 
ring  formed  by  the  two  courses  already  laid.  In  other  respects,  however,  it  is  not  difiierent,  and  it  b 
laid  and  fastened  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  the  second  course. 

Two  courses  are  laid  of  these  broader  segments ;  afterwards  two  others  of  sesiments  of  the  same 
breadth  as  the  two  courses  first  laid.  This  done,  the  building  of  the  rim  is  complete,  and  a  cross  sec- 
tion of  it  would  present  the  appearance  shown  by  the  part  a  ab  c.  Fig.  2076,  and  an  arc  of  it  in  elevatioo 

2076. 
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b  represented  by  the  part  A  6,  B  a,  Fig.  2076.  In  Fig.  2075  the  courses  are  numbered  m  the  order  ia 
which  they  are  supposed  to  be  laid,  the  layers  3  and  4  being  those  which  are  intended  to  form  the  web 
of  the  rim. 

This  process  being  completed,  and  the  &ce-plate  placed  on  the  lathe-spindle,  the  exterior  edge  of  the 
rim  ana  half  the  interior  circumference,  that  is,  the  interior  of  the  thi^  courses  noarked  4,  6, 6,  an 
turned  true  to  the  required  form.  The  rim  is  then  taken  off  the  face-plate  and  reversed;  but  is  now 
fastened  to  the  plate  hy  screws  passed  from  the  back  of  the  plate  into  the  edge  of  the  rim.  ^  In  this 
position  the  interior  of  the  other  half  of  the  breadth  of  the  nm  is  dressed,  that  is,  the  inner  arcamkt- 
ences  of  the  layers  1,  2,  8,  when  the  rim  is  readv  to  have  the  arms  fitted  into  it 

In  being  dressed,  the  web  or  feather  formed  by  the  two  middle  layers,  3  and  4,  is  diminished  in 
thickness,  till  at  their  edge  they  are  together  exactly  of  the  same  thickness  as  the  arms  which  are  to 
be  put  into  the  pattern ;  and  a  g^ood  practical  rule  is,  to  make  these  equal  in  thickness  to  teven-tiffhikt 
of  that  of  the  rim  of  the  wheel  In  breadth  they  ought  to  be  equal,  at  least,  to  the  breadth  of  the 
linx  when  this  is  calculated  according  to  the  rule  of  maximum  strength  already  pointed  out,  and 
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towards  the  centre  should  be  increased  to  Jths  of  that  breadth.  More  commonly  they  are  made  equal 
in  breadth  to  the  rim,  and  tapered  to  |ths  of  that  breadth  at  their  extremities. 

The  breadth  of  the  arms  oeinc^  determined,  they  are  to  be  fitted  into  the  rim  by  a  ludf-theck  upoa 
the  web,  which  is  done  by  checking  out  at  six  points,  answering  to  the  number  of  the  arms,  the  breadth 
of  aa  arm  in  the  web  layer  marked  3.  The  extremities  of  the  arms  are  then  checked  to  the  same 
depth,  and  fitted  into  their  places  with  a  little  glue,  and  two  short  but  strong  screw-nails  at  each  end. 

The  mode  of  fitting  the  arms  together  is  different  in  different  shops ;  but  the  easiest  mode  is  to  fit  a 
double  arm  in  the  maimer  described — that  is,  an  arm  extending  through  the  diameter,  and  having  a 
half-check  at  the  middle  <Mt  its  length  cut  to  the  proper  an^le  to  receive  the  second  double  arm  extend- 
ing, like  the  first,  through  the  complete  diameter.  These  being  fitted  in,  two  half  length  arms  are  then 
inserted,  butting  into  me  wide  allien  left  at  the  centre  between  the  arms  already  fitted.  FiUets  are 
next  inserted  to  fill  up  and  round  off  the  acute  angles,  both  at  the  centre  and  extremities  of  the  arms  ; 
these  are  intended  to  give  additional  strene^  to  the  wheel,  and  to  facilitate  the  extraction  of  the 
pattern  from  the  sand  in  the  process  of  moiuding.  Were  the  acute  angles  left  open,  the  sand  would 
be  ready  to  break  down  and  give  the  wheel  an  uncouth  and  rough  appearance,  a  result  which  is  to  be 
guarded  against  in  all  kinds  of  moulding,  and  more  especially  in  wheels. 

The  fiat  arms  being  thus  fitted  in,  the  next  operation  is  to  insert  a  centre,  upon  which  the  boss  or 
eye  of  the  pattern  may  be  at  any  time  built  according  to  the  size  necessary  for  the  prticular  wheel  to 
be  cast  off  the  pattein.  The  centre  is  formed  of  two  hexagons,  one  laid  on  each  side,  and  built  of  six 
separate  pieces,  or  made  of  single  solid  blocks  of  half  the  depth  of  the  rim,  so  that  on  each  side  the 
centre  projects  beyond  the  plane  of  the  rim  by  half  the  thickness  of  the  flat  arms.  The  centre  is  firmly 
screwed  together,  and  to  the  arms  of  the  pattern ;  and  on  one  side — the  side  which  is  intended  to  be 
uppermost  in  the  process  of  moulding — a  flat  plate  of  iron,  usually  of  the  same  form  as  the  centre 
itself,  is  indented  and  fastened  with  screws  to  the  wood.  This  plate  has  a  hole  in  the  centre,  intended 
to  adoiit  an  iron  prong  for  starting  and  lifting  the  pattern  out  of  the  sand. 

The  next  operation  is  to  attach  the  feathers  of  the  arms.  These  are  placed  along  the  middle  of  the 
flat  arms,  the  planes  of  the  two  beii^  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  so  that  their  cross  section  at  any 
point  is  represented  by  -f"*  '^^  breadth  of  the  feathers  diminishes  from  ihe  centre  towards  theur 
extremities,  in  exactly  the  same  ratio  as  the  flat  arms ;  at  the  centre  they  are  half  the  width  of  the 
rim,  and  consequently  stand  lludi  with  the  depth  of  the  centre,  but  at  the  extremities  which  meet  the 
rim  the  width  is  reduced  a  sixth.  Fillets  are  fitted  in  to  fiU  up  the  angles  which  the  ends  thus  form 
with  the  inside  of  the  rim,  for  the  reasons  already  stated.  Small  running  fillets  are  likewise  fitted 
into  the  angles  which  they  form  with  the  flat  arms. 

The  interior  of  the  pattern  may  now  be  considered  as  finished ;  and  it  may  be  remarked  that  it  is 
always  desirable  to  have  the  arms  completely  fitted  and  secure,  before  commencing  to  turn  the  exte- 
rior of  the  rim;  for  should  the  rim  be  dressed  on  ih&  outside  previously  to  the  arms  being  put  in— 
wliich  is  practised  by  some  makers — it  is  hardly  possible  to  prevent  its  springing,  and  being  thrown 
out  of  truth.  By  the  process  described,  the  arms  are  fitted  in  while  the  exterior  of  the  rim  is  in  its 
jough  state,  and  consequently,  although  it  should  slightly  spring,  the  external  and  most  important  cir- 
cumference will  be  brought  to  the  truth  in  the  after  process  of  turning.  The  rim  is  also  stronger  and 
less  liable  to  be  thrown  fi^m  the  truth,  while  in  the  rough  state,  than  it  is  after  being  finished  to  the 
thickness. 

After  the  arms  are  fitted  into  the  interior  of  the  wheel,  and  finished  in  the  manner  described,  it  is 
taken  fxwa  the  fiice-plate ;  a  hard-wood  plate,  with  a  centre  for  the  lathe-spindle,  is  screwed  upon  the 
eye  of  the  pattern ;  it  is  tiien  placed  in  the  lathe,  and  the  exterior  of  the  rim  is  turned  to  the  required 
thickness.  In  this  process  it  receives  a  very  slight  bevel — usually  from  an  eighth  to  a  tenth  of  an  inch 
in  a  fiaot — to  allow  it  to  draw  cleanly  fi^m  the  sand  in  the  process  of  mouldi^.  About  the  same  flec- 
tion is  allowed  upon  the  diameter  of  the  pattern  for  contraction  of  the  metal  in  cooling. 

Tbe  next  mrt  of  the  operation  is  to  cut  the  dovetail  seats  of  the  teeth.  The  form  of  these  recesses 
IS  shown  in  Fig.  2076,  beneath  the  teeth  They  extend  completelv  across  the  breadth  of  the  rim,  and  are 
intended  to  receive  the  dovetail  pieces  (6  d.  Fig.  2075)  on  which  the  teeth  are  fixed.  The  dovetail 
pieces  are  themselves  made  of  hard  wood,  and  besides  being  otherwise  convenient,  they  serve  to  bind 
the  several  layers  of  the  rim  firmly  together. 

These  pieces  are,  in  the  first  place,  accurately  fitted  into  the  seats  and  marked,  so  that  ever^  piece 
may  be  replaced  inserted  into  tne  proper  groove  to  which  it  was  fitted ;  the  rough  pieces  of  which  the 
teeth  are  to  be  formed — ^these  being  cleaned  with  the  plane  on  one  side — are  then  fitted,  each  with 
a  dovetail  fastened  by  screws  to  its  dressed  side ;  and  being  cut  nearly  to  the  proper  length,  they  are 
fitted  into  their  places  by  the  dovetails,  which  are  made  with  a  slight  taper,  so  that  tney  can  be  the  more 
easily  driven  in  its  seat,  and  ti^en  out  again  when  required.  The  bloated  teeth  being  thus  all  placed 
and  partially  fixed  upon  the  circumference  of  the  pattern,  this  is  again  placed  on  the  lathe  for  the  pur- 
pose of  dressing  off  tne  ends  and  points  of  the  teetn.  This  done,  the  pitch  circle  of  the  wheel  is  finally 
marked  off  upon  the  ends  of  the  teeth  with  a  fine  point 

The  pattern  is  now  ready  to  have  ihB  form  of  the  teeth  drawn  in,  as  represented  in  Fi^.  8,  by  an 
arc  of  the  rim,  at  this  stage,  with  thB  outlines  of  the  teeth  also  drawn.  In  this  figure  the  pitch  line  is 
deoeied  by  the  dotted  drde  pp,  and  the  form  of  ihe  teeth  is  denoted  by  the  shaded  portions  of  the 
rectangular  blocks.    The  various  methods  of  obtaining  the  outline  have  already  been  fully  explained. 

To  finish  the  pattern,  it  therefore  only  remains  to  dress  off  the  teeth  to  the  forms  indicated,  and  to 
fix  the  dovetails  permanently  in  their  beds.  This  last  is  easily  effected  by  a  film  of  glue ;  and  if  the 
teeth  are  to  be  finished  by  the  wheel-cutting  machine,  it  ought  to  be  performed  previous  to  placing 
the  pattern  in  the  laUie  for  the  purpose  of  dressing  the  ends  and  points  of  the  teeth,  and  consequently 
before  pitching  them.  But  when  the  teeth  are  to  be  finished  by  hand,  the  order  of  the  operation  is 
Ibat  described  and  the  most  commonly  practised 

la  finishing  the  teeth  by  hand,  they  are  removed  in  succession,  by  driving  out  the  dovetails,  one  onlT 
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at  a  time ;  the  unshaded  portions  of  the  block  are  then  accurately  dressed  off  by  concaTe  and 
gage-planes  adapted  to  the  purpose ;  the  dovetail  is  then  fitted  mto  its  bed  with  a  film  of  glu 


5  and  conrea 
_  ;  and 
the  tooth  is  complete.  Every  tooth  is  treated  in  exactly  the  same  manner,  until  the  whole  number  he 
dressed  and  fastened  upon  the  circumference  of  the  rim.  But  unless  the  operation  of  fixing  the  tcctli 
be  performed  with  care,  there  is  danger  of  twisting  the  rim  and  throwing  it  out  of  truth. — To  guard 
agamst  this,  the  safest  practice  is  to  take  always  in  succession  the  pair  of  teeth  opposite  to  each  otbei 
on  the  circumference :  that  is,  having  fitted  a  tooth  on  one  side  of  tbe  pattern,  the  tooth  opposite  to  it 
on  the  other  side  ought  to  be  the  next  taken,  so  that  any  tendency  of  the  glueing  to  twist  the  rim  at 
one  point  will  be  neutralized  by  an  opposite  tendency  in  fitting  the  next  tooth. — ^The  wheel  patten 
may  now  be  considered  complete. 

It  is  to  be  remarked^  that  in  making  the  pattern  of  a  cast-iron  wheel,  it  is  necessary  to  take  into 
account  the  nature  of  the  material :  tlie  pattern  must  not  only  be  of  sucli  a  proportion  of  parts  as  to 
be  sufiiciently  strong,  calculated  by  the  series  of  the  parts ;  it  must  also  be  bo  proportioned  that  the 
fluid  metal,  when  poured  into  the  mould,  shall  set  in  every  part  as  nearly  as  possible  at  the  same 
instant  For  if  the  parts  contain  disproportionate  quantities  of  metal,  it  is  plain  uiat  the  thinner  parts 
will  cool  more  quicldy  than  the  others ;  and  as  cooling  is  attended  with  contraction,  the  j^rts  of  the 
casting  will  be  put  upon  strain,  from  their  contracting  irregularly  and  faster  at  one  point  than  at 
another ;  and  if  the  irregularity  be  carried  to  a  certain  extent — ^and  the  limits  are  not  wide — ^the  cast- 
ing, on  bein^  removed  &om  the  mould,  will  be  found  fractured  through  some  of  the  thinner  and  fint 
cooled  and  first  contracted  parts.  Thus,  one  of  the  most  conmion  errors  is  to  put  too  much  thickness 
into  the  boss  of  the  wheel,  and  in  consequence  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  the  arms  are  dravni 
away  from  the  rim.  To  avoid  this,  the  metal  round  the  eje  ought  never  to  be  more,  in  arm-wfaeeb, 
than  twice  the  thickness  of  the  run ;  that  is,  equal  to  the  pitch  of  the  teeth,  and  this  is  quite  sufficient 
in  strength  to  resist  the  driving  of  the  keys  in  fitting  the  wheel  on  the  shaft,  provided  this  operatioB 
be  done  with  ordinary  skill  and  care. 

To  prevent  the  bad  effects  of  unequal  contraction,  the  arms  are  sometimes  made  of  a  curved  form. 
When  the  wheel  is  very  light  in  proportion  to  its  diameter,  the  arms  are  advantageously  made  iritfa 
a  double  curve  like  the  old  letter/,  which  admits  extension  to  a  certain  extent,  depending  on  tha 
elasticity  of  the  material,  in  the  direction  of  its  length,  without  fracture. 

The  rules  and  directions  which  apply  9077. 

to  spur-wheels,  likewise  apply,  with  '^-- 
slight  technical  modifications,  to  bevel-  !  % 
wheels.  The  mode  of  laying  down  ! 
the  working  drawings  of  a  pair  of  this  > 
kind  has  been  already  explained  and  i 
figured  in  relation  to  the  manner  of  I 
obtaining  the  form  of  the  teeth ;  and  < 
the  proportion  of  parts  may  be  depicted  j 
\n  connection  witn  the  same  drawing,  I 
by  substituting  for  the  primitive  cones  j 
there  given,  a  section  of  the  pah:  as  i 
represented  in  Fig.  2077.  I 

.    Here  A  P  is  the  common  pitch  line       I 
of  the  pair,  determined  as  before  de-       • 

scribed ;  and  B  P,  C  P  are  the  radii  of      1 

the  wheels.  The  breadth  of  the  rim  ; 
of  the  wheel  is  marked  off  from  P  BJ  - 
towards  A,  and  through  that  point  the  j 
perpendicidar  b  b'  is  drawn.  Another  ! 
perpendicular  to  the  same  line  is  ; 
drawn  through  the  point  P,  and  of      ! 

course  parallel  to  bb\     Upon  these       i 

perpendiculars  to  the  pitch  line  AP, 
the  lengths  of  the  teeth  are  set  oSy  and  also  the  thickness  of  the  rims,  as  indicated  by  the  lines  a  9, 
a'b'.  The  distance  a  a'  will  be  the  length  of  the  tooth  plus  the  bottom  clearance ;  the  space  inclosed 
between  a  or  a'  and  the  pitch  line  the  length  of  the  flank  of  the  tooth ;  and  from  the  pitch  line  to  the 
dotted  lines  at  a  and  a!  is  the  measure  of  the  addendum  of  the  teeth.  The  thickne^es  of  the  rim 
and  arms  are  in  the  same  relation  as  for  spur-wheels ;  but  in  this  case  they  are  not  placed  opposite  the 
middle  of  the  rim  and  boss  as  before,  but  entermg  on  one  side  of  tiie  smallest  diameter  of  tne  wheel, 
with  the  feather  entire  and  projecting  outwards,  so  that  a  cross  section  of  the  arm  complete  wonW 
present  the  appearance  X.  the  horizontal  line  indicating  the  face-arm,  or  web,  and  the  vertical  nieoe 
the  feather  of  tne  same.  The  boss  or  centre  of  the  wheel  is  built  in  the  manner  already  describei  and 
of  the  same  relative  proportions,  but  altogether  on  the  side  which  is  furtliest  jBrom  the  apex  of  the  ideal 
cone,  of  which  the  wheel  is  a  frustum.  The  feather  of  the  arm  is  inserted  upon  the  same  side,  and  s 
of  equal  breadth  to  the  face-arno.  This  is  commonly  sweeped  by  a  double  curve,  as  in  the  diagram. 
Fig.  2077,  but  often  it  is  simply  tapred  from  the  rim  till  it  meets  the  central  boss,  which,  in  well- 
proportioned  wheels,  is  usually  equal  to  the  breadth  of  the  nm  plus  the  thickness  of  the  fiice-ann. 

Ihe  mode  of  building  the  rim,  which,  with  the  exception  ol  the  teeth,  forms  the  only  practical  differ- 
ence between  wheels  of  tliis  class  and  spur-wheels,  will  be  understood  from  Figs.  2078  and  2079,  winch 
show  the  order  of  position  of  the  segmental  rings  in  plan  and  section.  The  segments  of  the  ring 
marked  4  bemg  cut  to  the  proper  breadth,  according  to  the  thickness  of  the  wood  used,  they  are 
sprigged  to  the  face-plate,  and  dressed  on  their  exterior  surface,  as  before  explained.  But  in  the  oper 
£tion  of  dressing,  their  internal  edge  is  commonly  cut  away  to  the  diameter  at  whidi  the  next  cours»» 
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marked  2  is  to  be  laid.    This  operation  is  ZK>t  indeed  essentially  necessary,  but  it  affords  to  the  workinav 
a  better  guide  than  a  mere  sunace  line  described  with,  the  required  radius,  and  is  done  without  trouble 

The  succeeding  courses  are  sprigged  and  glued  on  in  succession,  every  succeeding  eourse  being 
increased  in  diameter  according  to  the 
angle  -which  the  side  of  the  cone  forms 
with  the  axis ;  in  other  words,  accord- 
ing  as  the  bevel  of  the  wheel  is  more 
or  less.  Usually,  the  first  two  courses 
ire/iuh  on  their  inside  circumference, 
.13  shown  in  the  sectional  diagram  of 
Fig.  2079. 

The  rim  being  thus  built,  is  next  to 
be  dressed  on  its  inner  circumference 
to  the  diameter  required.  This  done, 
the  face-arms  are  half-checked  into  the 
radial  part  of  the  ring  marked  3,  ex- 
actly as  in  the  case  of  the  spur-wheel 
pattern.  The  centre  and  feathers  of 
the  arms  are  inserted  in  succession,  and 
before  the  rim  is  removed  from  the 
fiice-plata  But  as  soon  fts  these  oper- 
ations are  completed,  a  centre-plate  is 
fitted  to  the  pattern,  and  concentric 
with  it ;  the  face-plate  is  then  removed, 
and  the  pattern  is  fitted  on  the  lathe 
by  the  centre-plate,  for  the  purpose  of  having  the  fece  of  the  rim  turned.  This  must  necessarily 
be  true  to  the  required  bevel,  and  therefore  implies  additional  care  on  the  part  of  the  workman 
whose  usual  method  is  quite  exact  In  the  first  place,  he  turns  down  the  edge  of  the  course  marked 
1  to  the  required^  diameter ;  then  having  fixed  for  the  apex  of  the  imaginary  cone  a  point  or  edge, 
he  applies  a  straightredge  from  time  to  time  during  the  process  of  turning,  when  it  is  evident  that 
so  soon  as  his  straight-edge  coincides  with  the  whole  breadth  of  the  rim,  and  at  the  same  time  touches 
the  apex  and  base  of  the  cone,  the  operation  of  turning  is  complete,  and  not  before  this  coincidence 
is  attained. 

An  easier  method  is,  however,  to  turn  the  greatest  and  least  diameters  in  succession — with  which 
the  drawings  fiimish  him — and  afterwards  to  c&ess  down  the  face  of  the  rim  until  a  short  straight-edge 
touches  the  two  diameters  at  the  same  time,  and  consequently  coincides  with  the  face  of  the  rim 
throughout  its  whole  breadth.  If  this  be  not  deemed  sufficiently  exact,  a  mould  may  be  formed  from 
the  drawing  of  two  slips  of  wood  so  joined  together  as  to  coincide  at  the  same  time  with  the  face-arm 
and  £ice  of  the  rim ;  tiie  greater  of  the  two  diameters  being  struck,  as  in  the  meUiod  fii^t  proposed, 
it  is  evident  that  the  mould  will,  on  being  applied,  coincide  with  the  lines  on  which  it  was  found  only 
when  these  o^p-ee  with  the  drawing. 

The  rim  bemg  finished  by  one  or  other  of  the  methods  described,  the  next  part  of  the  operation  is 
to  make  the  dovetail-grooves  which  are  to  receive  the  dovetails  of  the  teeth.  These  are  cut  with  the 
same  attention  to  accuracy  of  taper  as  was  used  to  determine  the  bevel  of  the  rim ;  for  as  the  teeth 
ought  manifestly  to  diminish  in  thickness  as  they  extend  towards  the  apex  of  the  cone,  where,  if  con- 
tinued to  that  point,  they  would  vanish,  it  is  consistent  with  the  general  cnaracter  of  the  work,  although 
not  essentially  necessary,  that  the  dovetails  upon  which  they  are  to  be  fastened  take  the  same  tapered 
fonn.  As  in  the  spur-wheel  patterns,  those  aovetails  ought  to  pass  through  and  take  hold  of  each  of 
(he  several  courses  of  segments  of  which  the  rim  is  built,  and  thereby  act  as  keys  to  bind  them  per- 
manently together. 

When  the  dovetails  are  fitted  and  the  teeth  fastened  to  them,  they  are  firmly  driven  into  theur  seats ; 
and  the  teeth  are  dressed  in  the  lathe  on  the  ends  and  points  to  the  required  size.  The  external  and 
internal  pitch  lines,  that  is,  lines  coinciding  with  the  surface  of  the  imaginary  cone  of  which  the  wheel 
is  a  frustum,  are  dirawn  upon  the  ends  of  the  teeth.  Upon  these  lines  the  centres  of  the  teeth  are 
marked  ofl^  next  their  thickness,  and  lastly  their  form  is  described  either  by  the  method  of  curves,  or 
by  pattern  teeth  shaped  according  to  the  mode  of  development  already  explamed.  The  dovetails 
are  then  driven  out,  and  the  body  of  the  teeth  accurately  dressed  to  the  curves  traced  on  the  ends. 
But  this  part  of  the  operation  ought  to  be  performed  in  the  successive  manner  directed  for  spur- 
wheels,  and  with  the  same  attention  and  precaution  to  prevent  the  UoUting  of  the  rim,  which  is  almost 
invariably  the  result  when  the  teeth  are  fitted  consecutively. 

It  very  seldom  happens  that  two  castings  are  to  be  made  from  the  same  pattern  with  the  some  sizo 
and  form  of  eye.  It  becomes  therefore  necessary  to  have  a  ready  mode  of  altering  the  size  and  form 
of  the  centre  according  to  the  size  and  form  of  the  eye  wanted.  This  is  provided  for  by  making  the 
original  and  solid  centre  smaller  than  any  boss  likely  to  be  required  for  a  wheel  of  the  particular  pitch. 
This  allows  of  a  temporary  centre  being  built  around  the  original  one,  of  the  particular  size  wanted ; 
and  as  the  e^e  is  always  taken  out  by  a  core,  tk  print  of  corresponding  diameter  is  sprigged  on  to  guide 
the  founder  m  the  size  and  also  in  the  setting  of  his  core. 

It  is  also  necessary  often  to  have  the  boss  and  arms  more  on  one  side  of  the  wheel  than  the  other, 
a  case  which  cannot  be  provided  for  by  making  these  loose.  To  modify  the  pattern  for  a  casting  of  this 
kind,  the  difference  is  made  up  temporarily,  on  the  side  to  which  the  increase  is  desired,  by  pieces 
simply  sprigged  to  the  proper  arms  and  centre  of  the  pattern ;  the  quantity  to  be  removed  from  the 
other  side  is  then  carefully  marked  off  by  chalk  lines  arawn  upon  the  feathers  of  the  arms  and  round 
the  centre ;  and  when  the  pattern  is  moulded,  the  parts  so  chalked  off  are  filled  up  in  the  sand.    If 
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the  modification,  however,  be  of  such  extent  as  to  alter  the  position  of  the  fiice-arms,  it  then  beeoocc 
necessary  entirely  to  inclose  the  arms  with  thin  board,  forming  a  species  of  box,  of  a  depth  determined 
on  the  one  side  by  the  position  of  the  arms  and  centre  of  the  pattern,  and  on  the  other  by  the  posttkn 
which  they  are  to  occupy  in  the  casting.  The  pattern  being  moulded  in  this  condition,  there  is  left 
only  large  open  spaces  for  the  arms  and  centre ;  and  into  these  the  new  arms  and  centre  are  boilt  bj 
cores  formed  by  core-boxes  made  to  the  particular  shape  and  size  desired.  This  is  perhaps  one  of  Um 
greatest  niceties  of  green  sand  moulding. 

For  wheels  of  sm^  diameter  and  pitch,  it  is  now  becoming  a  general  practice  to  use  metal  pattern^ 
of  cast-iron  and  brass  In  works  where  small  machinery  is  made,  and  which  are  commonly  prcmded 
with  wheel-cutting  ma'^hines,  the  rim  is  usually  made  of  sufficient  thickness  to  allow  the  teeth  to  be 
cut  upon  it,  and  yet  te  leave  the  proper  thickness  of  metal  for  strength  between  the  bottoms  of  the 
spaces,  and  the  web-plate  which  connects  the  rim  with  the  eye-boss  of  the  wheel  Sometimes  also  the 
same  method  is  adopted  with  wheels  which  are  crossed-out.  This  method  admits  of  greater  accuracy 
than  that  described  for  large  wheels ;  for  before  proceeding  to  cut  the  teeth  of  the  wheel,  the  casting 
may  be  accurately  adjusted  to  a  centre  in  the  lathe,  and  have  the  strength  of  its  parts  at  the  same 
time  exactly  proportioned  to  the  pitch  of  the  teeth.  The  centre  wheel  thus  admits  of  being  polished, 
a  process  which  not  only  improves  the  appearance,  but  likew^^e  insures  correctness  of  the  worL 

The  mode  of  constructing  the  pattern  of  a  mortise-wheel,  diilcrs  from  the  ordinary  routine  for  toothed 
patterns  in  little  more  than  the  omission  of  the  teeth.  The  rim  is  however  made  wider  than  that  of  a 
toothed  wheel  of  the  same  pitch,  by  twice  the  thickness  of  tooth ;  and  its  thickness  is  double  that  ol 
the  ordinary  toothed  rim. 

The  manner  of  construction  is  this :  The  rim  is  built  and  dressed,  and  has  the  arms  mod  centre  fitted 
into  it  as  already  described.  The  dovetails  are  also  fitted  into  the  corresponding  grooves  in  the  rim ; 
but  these,  instead  of  having  teeth  fixed  upon  them,  carry  simply  their  pieces  to  serve  as  core-prints  to 
guide  the  founder  in  laying  in  his  cores  to  make  the  mortises  for  receiving  the  tails  or  tenons  of  the 
teeth.  These  prints  are  made  in  length  equal  to  the  breadth  of  the  teeth,  and  in  breadth  eoual  to 
their  thickness.  When  the  pattern  is  moulded  the  prints  leave  their  impressions  in  the  sand,  ana  these 
are  filled  by  cores  of  corresponding  size  and  of  a  depth  equal  to  the  thickness  of  the  rim. 

The  rim  of  the  casting  being  carefully /a<;«(^  up,  or  dressed  in  the  lathe,  is  ready  to  be  cogged.  The 
cog-tenons  are  in  the  first  place  fitted  tightly  into  the  mortises  of  the  rim ;  the  wheel  is  then  put  into 
the  lathe  and  the  points  of  the  teeth  and  ends  of  the  tenons  are  dressed  off  in  precisely  the  same  way 
as  the  wooden  teeth  of  a  wheel-pattern :  the  pitch  lines  of  the  wheel  are  then  run  upon  them  with  a 
point,  and  the  curves  of  the  teeth  being  described,  the  cogs  are  ready  to  be  taken  out  and  finished  b^ 
hand ;  or  the  wheel  may  be  put  into  the  wheel-cutting  madiine,  and  cut  to  the  form  and  pitch  require! 

Wooden  cogs,  it  will  be  seen  from  the  rules  alr^dy  given  lor  the  strength  of  the  teeth  of  wheels, 
ought  to  be  thicker  than  iron  teeth  in  the  proportion  of  the  cube  of  14  to  the  cube  of  12 ;  the  diflference 
is  commonly  made  greater,  and  perhaps  correctly,  as  the  strain  faUs  principally  upon  the  necks  of  the 
tenons  of  the  teeth.  This  allows  of  me  iron  teeth  of  the  wheel  with  which  the  cogs  are  to  geer^  to  be 
dressed  to  the  exact  form  and  thickness,  and  polished  on  their  acting  surfaces,  to  prevent  injorioos 
abrasion  of  the  wooden  cogs.  By  dressing,  the  iron  teeth  are  however  diminished  in  strength,  and 
consequently  a  pair  of  wheels  of  the  kind  here  described  ought  to  be  made  fully  more  strong  than 
wheels  of  the  ordinary  kind. 

When  wheels  are  beyond  a  certain  size,  it  becomes  necessary  to  cast  them  in  segments,  which  are 
afterwards  united  to  form  the  complete  wheel  The  pattern  of  the  rim  of  a  wheel  of  this  kind  consists 
of  a  single  segment  of  which  the  reauired  number  or  castings  are  made.  The  segment  is  provided  at 
the  ends  with  the  requisite  means  of  connecting  the  parts  together,  and  to  the  arms  which  are  also 
commonly  cast  separately,  and  bolted  to  the  rim  and  centre.  As  the  rim  in  this  case  may  be  cast  ol 
any  degree  of  thickness  without  risk  of  injury  to  the  wheel,  it  is  commonly  made  with  recesses  to  re- 
ceive the  ends  of  the  arms,  which  are  fixed  in  their  places  by  keys,  bolts,  or  both,  according  to  the  mode 
of  construction  preferred  by  the  maker.  The  segments  are  also  sometimes,  and  advantageously,  dove- 
tailed into  eacri  otiier  on  the  inside  at  the  ends,  and  ^e  arms  are  fitted  also  by  dovetail-checks  and 
bolts  to  the  middle  of  their  length.  This  mode  of  fitting  requires  great  accuracy  of  workmanship  but 
when  well  executed  it  possesses  a  degree  of  neatness  which  cannot  be  otherwise  attained.  The  amis 
are  fitted  in  the  same  manner  to  the  centre. 

Another  mode  is  to  cast  each  segment  with  an  arm  attached  to  the  middle  of  its  length,  and  to  fit 
these  upon  the  centre  in  the  way  described.  Thus  if  the  wheel  have  eight  arms,  the  rim  will  be  com- 
posed of  eight  segments,  and  ue  centre  will  be  cast  with  an  equal  number  of  recesses  to  receive  the 
ends  of  the  arms. 

When  the  wheels  again  are  of  an  intermediate  size,  too  large  to  be  cast  in  one  piece,  yet  not  larger 
than  will  admit  of  their  being  cast  in  two  parts,  they  are  then  cast  in  halves,  each  half  complete  in  itsdf 
from  the  circumference  to  the  centra  These  halves  are  then  fitted  together  to  form  the  complete 
wheel  The  manner  of  fitting  is  various.  The  common  way  is  to  cast  each  half  with  strong  flanges 
throughout  the  whole  diameter,  and  to  bolt  these  together.  Wheels  constructed  in  this  way,  mutt  ol 
necessity  have  an  even  number  of  arms,  so  that  the  division  may  be  effected  through  the  middle  of  an 
arm  running  through  the  diameter  of  the  wheel  The  two  flanges,  that  is,  the  flange  of  each  segment, 
will  form  the  feather  of  that  arm,  but  double  the  thickness  of  the  ordinary  feather. 

We  have  seen  wheels  put  together  in  three  pieces  in  this  way  very  satisfactorily,  but  the  difficulty  ol 
fitting  is  then  very  consiaerably  increased.  It  is  also  not  unconunon  to  cast  the  segments  with  strong 
flanges  ordv  at  the  rim  and  centre,  and  to  trust  to  these  alone  to  hold  the  segments  of  the  wheel  to* 
gether.  This  greatly  reduces  the  work  of  fitting,  and  we  do  not  see  that  sufficient  strength  could  not 
thus  be  attained. 

With  respect  to  tlie  material  of  the  patterns  of  wheels,  it  is  only  necessary  to  observe  that  the  com- 
m  m  practice  of  using  white  pine  for  the  arms  and  rim,  and  hard  wood  for  the  teeth,  and  'heir  dov«*aila 
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is  both  eooDomical  in  point  of  time  and  expense.  But  in  all  cases  where  the  teetli  are  expected  Ut 
require  no  dressing  after  leaving  the  sand,  it  is  of  importance  that  those  of  the  pattern  be  formed  w'lih 
the  utmost  accuracy,  and  have  a  smooth  surface.  And  it  may  be  here  observed,  that  unless  in  the 
circumstances  referred  to,  it  is  not  desirable,  in  point  of  economy  of  wear,  to  dress  the  teeth,  at  least  to 
the  extent  of  removing  the  cast  surfisu^  which  is  by  far  the  hardiest  and  most  durable  part,  and  after 
working  some  time,  it  takes  likewise  a  smoother  surface  than  can  be  given  to  the  softer  metal  beneath. 
The  surfaces  ought,  however,  to  be  cleaned  of  any  imbedded  sand,  and  excrescences  which  may  be  found 
adhering  to  them  when  taken  out  of  the  sand ;  and  it  is  also  of  advantage  to  run^p,  or  clean  the  points 
of  the  teeth  in  the  lathe  when  the  wheel  is  small 

The  key-seats  of  the  eye  are  usually  cut  by  the  slotting  machine,  and  of  a  breadth  proportioned  to  the 
Bixe  of  the  eje,  and  not  to  the  pitch  or  diameter  of  the  wheel. 

Shafting  is  a  department  of  mill-work  which  embraces  some  of  the  most  important  considerations 
within  Uie  compass  of  practical  dynamics.  If  on  the  one  hand  shafting  be  too  light,  it  will  be  of  little 
importance  that  the  wneels  are  accurately  made,  and  proportioned  to  the  power  conveyed ;  the  tremor 
and  hobbling  gait  to  which  an  overburdened  condition  of  the  shaft-geer  invariably  gives  rise,  will 
speedily  des&ov  their  adjustment  by  irregular  wearing  of  the  teeth.  The  bush-brasses  at  the  same 
time  sulSer,  and  the  evil  is  aggravated  till  ultimately  a  sudden  failure  at  some  important  point  sets  the 
whole  at  rest  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  shafting  be  made  too  heavy,  an  unnecessary  expense  is  in- 
curred in  the  construction ;  and,  what  is  usually  of  more  importance,  and  in  most  cases  of  more  serious 
conseauence,  a  waste  of  ]>ower  is  occasioned  by  the  unnecessary  friction  and  wear  produced  by  the 
supernuous  weight  at  the  journals  and  footsteps.    Both  extremes  are  thus  to  be  avoided  with  equal  care. 

One  important  feature  of  our  modem  practice  is  the  higher  velocities  at  which  the  main  shafts  are 
impelled.  By  this  means  the  peering  can  be  made  lighter  for  the  same  power,  and  therefore  more 
durable,  since  the  friction  and  inertia  are  diminished,  and  the  impulsion  thereby  rendered  more  steady 
and  uniform.  The  power  of  the  prime  mover  is  therefore  economized ;  and  if  that  power  be  derived 
from  steam,  a  corresponding  saving  is  effected  in  the  maintenance  of  the  engine ;  and  if  water  power  be 
employed,  a  proportionally  greater  quantity  of  machinery  can  be  impeued  by  the  same  waterfall. 
Hence  the  principles  which  ought  to  guide  the  engineer  in  the  construction  of  a  svstem  of  shaft  and 
wheel  geenng  is,  to  regulate  the  connections  in  such  a  manner  that  the  inertia  of  the  mass  and  the 
Mctioo  of  the  motion  may  be  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  to  effect  this  purpose  the  velocities  and 
strength  of  the  parts  must  be  adjusted  to  one  another,  and  to  the  speeds  of  the  machines  in  which  the 
power  is  to  be  expended. 

But  before  entering  upon  the  investigation  of  the  practical  bearings  of  this  general  principle,  it  may 
he  necessary  to  glance  briefly  at  the  various  kinds  of  shafting  employed  by  the  millwright  and  engineer. 
As  respects  material,  there  is  only  the  choice  between  wood  and  iron ;  and  the  forms  are  chiefly  cylin- 
drical and  square,  but  sometimes  octagonal  When  larze  wooden  shafts  are  employed,  as  they  some- 
times still  are,  especially  as  axles  of  wooden  water-wheels,  they  are  commonly  made  of  one  solid  log, 
with  gudgeons  inserted  into  their  ends,  according  to  a  method  to  be  subsequently  described.  But  the 
scarcity  of  large  timber  has  not  unfrequently  led  to  the  substitution  of  shafts  built  of  planks,  and  these, 
when  properly  made  and  of  sufficient  stren^tn,  have  been  found  little  less  durable,  and  much  less  expensive. 

Iron  shafts  are  of  two  varieties — forged  and  cast  Those  of  large  size  are  commonly  of  cast-iron, 
while  smaller  shafts  and  tpiruUea  are  formed  of  malleable  iron.  The  form  most  common  to  both  is  that 
of  a  cylindrical  solid ;  but  often  they  are  square,  sometimes  octagonal,  and  occasionallv  hexagonal 
Cast-iron  shafts  are  also  not  unfrequently  made  with  ribs  upon  their  peripheries,  and  then  they  ai*e 
c&Hed  feeUkered  ihafU — probably  from  the  slight  resemblance  which  they  bear  to  the  feathered  part  ol 
an  arrow.  Cylindrical  snafts  of  large  size  are  also  sometimes  cast  tubular,  and  they  are  then  termed 
holiow  shafts. 

The  subjoined  flgures  represent  the  forms  of  cross  section  most  commonly  adopted  in  shafts  of  the 
respective  materials,  iron,  malleable  and  cast,  and  wood. 


2080. 


Mulleable  Iron,  rnt»t-iron,  wood. 
2061. 


Cast-iron. 

In  respect  of  these  forms,  the  cylindrical  is  in  general  to  be  preferred,  not  tiiat  it  pos8Cl^ses  greater 
strength,  as  is  commonly  supposed,  for  the  same  weight  of  materials,  but  because  it  is  the  simplest  and 
the  most  eleeant  in  appearance  when  mounted.  Feathered  shafts,  as  they  are  commonly  made,  although 
their  strengui  to  withstand  lateral  pressmre  be  augmented  by  the  breadth  of  the  feathers,  are  very  rarely 
free  of  tremor  from  want  of  substance  between  the  feathers,  and  unequal  distribution  of  the  material 
aioond  their  axes.  It  is,  however,  an  error  to  assume,  with  Tredgold  and  others,  that  the  circle  is  the 
only  form  of  section  which  gives  to  the  axes  tlie  property  of  offering  in  every  direction  the  same  resist- 
ance to  flexure ;  for  it  might  readily  be  proved  geometrically  that  the  square  section  must  offer  the 
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same  resistance  to  flexure  in  the  direction  of  its  sides  and  diagonals ;  and  what  is  true  of  tiic  square,  ii 
equally  true  of  a  great  number  of  other  figures  which  may  be  formed  by  combining  symmetrically  the 
circle  and  square.  The  hollow  cjrlindrical  form  admits  of  being  adopted  only  in  shafts  of  the  Ten 
lars^est  class,  and  for  the  same  weight  of  material  is  greatly  the  strongest  form  that  can  be  emploTM, 
and  the  best  adapted  to  resist  the  combined  action  of  torsion  and  cross  strain.  It  is  difficolt  to  make  a 
casting  of  a  tubular  form  below  a  certain  diameter  with  the  necessary  accuracy ;  and,  therefore,  in  shafb 
of  small  diameter  it  is  much  greater  economy  to  make  them  solid. 

The  sections  represented  above,  Figs.  2080  and  2081,  must  be  imderstood  to  be  those  of  the  bodjr- 
parts  of  the  shafts ;  but  the  shaft  is  very  seldom  uniform  throughout  its  length  even  when  cylindrical 
and  never  when  of  any  other  form ;  for  whatever  be  the  figure  of  the  body-part,  the  journals  must 
always  have  a  circular  section,  and  every  shaft  must — as  will  be  subsequent^  seen — have  at  least  one 
journal  or  gudgeon  on  which  it  revolver  If  the  shaft  be  one  of  a  line  leading  the  power  to  some  dis- 
tant point  from  the  source  of  motion,  it  will  likewise  have  its  extremities  adapted  to  ccmpU  with  the 
shafts  between  which  it  is  placed ;  and  if  intended  to  carry  a  wheel  or  belt-pulley,  it  is  conmionly  pro- 
vided with  a  hoM  on  which  the  same  is  keyed.  In  very  laree  shafts  the  boss  may  be  replaced  by  four 
snugs  projecting  from  the  periphery  to  receive  the  keys,  and  when  the  shaft  is  of  cast-iron  and  square, 
as  shown  by  the  section  marsed  a,  the  part  to  receive  the  wheel  takes  frequently  the  form  of  section 
marked  6. 

The  following  cut.  Fig.  2082,  illustrates  the  usual  form  of  a  cylindrical  iron  shaft,  on  which  a  wheel  ia 
to  be  keyed  at  the  enlarged  part  6,  denominated  the  toheel-bosSy  and  which  is  to  be  coupled  to  another 
shaft  at  the  part  <?,  by  what  is  termed  a  half4ap  coupling,  to  be  afterwards  described.  The  journal  ii 
marked  a,  and  has  the  same  diameter  as  the  body-part  of  the  shaft  marked  d 


M 


2082. 
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r — ritii 


In  ordinary  shafting,  the  gudgeons  are  now  always  formed  of  the  same  piece  as  the  shaft,  and  tamed. 
But  in  ordinary  water-wheels  the  axles  are  formed  of  cast-iron,  usually  hollow,  with  independent  gud- 
g^eons  fitted  into  their  extremities ;  and  when  made  of  wood,  the  gudgeons  must  of  necessity  be  inserted. 

The  drawings  in  Fig.  2083  show  the  general  form  of  a  hollow  cas^iron  axle  for  a  water-wheel,  with 
two  modes  of  fitting  Sie  gudgeons.  The  form  of  gudgeon  fitted  into  the  end  marked  A  is  peculiarly 
ftdapted  to  axles  of  this  kind,  on  account  of  its  simplicity.    The  metal  of  the  shaft  is  here  thickeoed 
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mtemally  to  a  distance  equal  to  the  interior  diameter,  and  three  ribs  cast  in  it  have  ke^r-seats  cut  in 
their  faces.  The  gudgeon  marked  a  has  three  arms  cast  or  forged  upon  it,  (according  as  it  is  made  ol 
cast  or  wrought  iron,)  of  the  same  length  as  the  ribs  on  the  interior  of  the  shaft ;  and  these  being  dressed 
in  the  lathe  at  the  same  tune  that  the  gudgeon  b  turned,  are  correspondingly  key-seated.  A  wronght- 
iron  hoop  being  driven  red-hot  upon  the  end  of  the  shaft  to  prevent  it  from  splitting,  the  arms  of  the 
gudgeon  are  adjusted  in  their  places  and  keyed  tight,  the  keys  having  as  little  taper  as  can  conrenientiy 
be  allowed  for  fitting.    They  are  thus  less  hkely  to  become  loose  in  their  seats. 

Sometimes  the  gudgeon  is  provided  with  four  arms,  but  it  is  commonly  admitted  that  the  mode  de- 
scribed is  preferable,  because  with  three  arms  tlie  keys  must  all  bear  equally,  whereas  when  four  an? 
employed  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  a  uniform  tightness  of  the  set 

The  form  of  gudgeon  shown  at  B  is  more  applicable  to  a  vertical  than  to  a  horizontal  shaft,  although 
employed  indifterently  with  both.  The  shaft  is  in  this  case  cast  with  a  projecting  flange  round  its  ex- 
tremity, of  the  same  diameter  as  a  similar  flange  cast  upon  the  gudgeon.  The  interior  of  the  end  of  the 
shaft  IS,  in  the  first  place,  bored  out  truly  cylindrical,  and  the  flange  is  at  the  same  time  ^"*^^7^ 
flange  of  the  gudgeon  is  likewise  faced,  and  a  piece  cast  on  the  back  of  it  is  turned  to  fit  into  the  turned 
part  of  the  end  of  the  shaft ;  the  two  flanges  are  then  brought  together  and  secured  in  tight  met  Ulic 
contact  by  bolts  and  nuts.  . 

In  thid  form  of  gudgeon  the  pivot  is  sometimes  formed  of  wrought-iron  or  steel,  and  fitted  into  the 
flange  and  socket,  which  must  of  necessity  be  cast  This  allows  of  the  pivot  part  being  replaced  when 
worn  out,  at  less  expense  than  if  the  whole  consisted  of  one  piece. 

To  render  this  a  good  and  lasting  arrangement,  it  would  be  necessary  to  make  the  socket  of  thi 
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eudgeon  of  considerable  length,  and  to  bind  the  txvc  flanges  together  by  a  hoop  of  malleable  iron,  en^ 
bracing  both  their  circumferences,  and  put  on  red>hot 

When  the  shafts  are  of  small  diameter  these  contrivances  are  not  usually  employed ;  the  part  of  the 
gudgeon  which  enters  the  shaft  is  formed  as  a  solid  cylinder,  in  the  surface  of  which  the  key-seats  are 
formed ;  the  cylinder  fits  loosely  into  the  end  of  the  shaft,  and  is  made  tight  by  the  keys,  as  in  the  first 
method  described.  The  shaft,  witli  its  gudgeons  fitted,  is  then  put  into  Uie  lathe,  and  the  pivots  are 
turned  truly  concentric  with  the  body-part,  and  of  the  strength  desired,  the  original  diameters  being 
usually  much  greater  to  allow  for  any  maccuracy  in  the  fitting.  This  is  also  sometimes  practised  with 
shafts  of  the  Urger  class;  but  more  commonly  the  gudgeon  part  alone  is  dressed  in  the  lathe,  and  tlio 
adjustment  intrusted  to  the  fitter,  who  can  adapt  his  keys  to  obviate  any  small  inequalities  due  to 
the  casting. 

The  form  of  gudgeon  most  approved  of  for  wooden  water-wheel  axles  is  that  known  as  the  cross-tail 
giu^eon,  which  consists  of  a  pivot  piece  projecting  from  the  centre  of  a  cross,  roughlj^  represented  by 
f-  m  side  elevation,  and  by  +  on  end.  The  vertical  pieces  forming  the  tails  are  let  into  mortises  cut 
in  the  end  of  the  shafts  and  the  pivot  coinciding  with  the  axis  of  the  shaft,  the  mortises  are  filled  up  on 
each  side  of  the  neck  by  pieces  of  wood.  A  strong  malleable-iron  hoop  is  then  wedged  tightly  on  the 
end  of  the  shaft,  in  order  to  fasten  and  retain  the  pivot  of  the  gudgeon  m  its  parallel  positioa 

Tliis  gudgeon  has  also  been  made  with  only  two  cross-tai& ;  and  in  wefi-finished  work  the  tails, 
whether  two  or  four,  pass  within  a  malleable-iron  ring,  which  embraces  the  shaft  at  the  point  where 
the^  project  to  the  circumference  of  the  shaft :  this  ring  being  made  slightly  less  in  diameter  wlien  cold, 
is  ntted  m  its  place  at  a  temperature  of  red  heat,  and  contracting,  embraces  the  tails  and  shaft  tightly. 
The  second  ring  at  the  end  is  made  of  full  size,  and  fixed  by  wedges.  As  an  additional  security,  the 
arms  of  the  cross  are  sometimes  fixed  by  screws,  which  pass  through  into  the  wood  of  the  shaft.  Tlie 
arms  are  in  this  case  made  thicker,  and  do  not  enter  so  mr  into  the  slmft.  The  screws  by  which  they 
are  fastened  are  made  of  considerable  length,  and  the  distance  being  noted  to  which  they  will  pass  into 
the  timber,  mortises  are  cut  at  these  points  large  enough  to  receive  nuts  suitable  to  the  bolts.  The  nuts 
being  dropped  into  their  places,  opposite  to  the  screwed  ends  of  the  bolts,  they  are  screwed  up  by  a 
spanner,  and  thereby  hold  the  arms  tightly  in  their  place. 

By  these  and  similar  means  the  gudgeon  can  be  made  for  a  time  quite  fast ;  but  when  it  is  consid- 
ered that  the  direction  of  the  stress  which  tends  to  loosen  it  is  continually  changing,  and  that  such  stress 
being  exerted  on  wood,  a  material  which  is  comparatively  very  easy  and  permanently  compressed,  it  is 
not  difficult  to  perceive  that  the  fastening  of  gudgeons  must  have  been  a  matter  of  much  importance  to 
the  older  millwrights,  and  that  with  all  their  care  and  ingenuity  they  seldom  succeeded  in  rendering 
them  firm  and  lasting.  Accordingly  several  modifications  of  the  schemes  described  have  from  time  to 
time  been  resorted  to  with  indifferent  success.  The  best  of  these  is  undoubtedly  that  of  Robert 
Hughes,  described  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  (vol  xxxL  p.  223.)  **  It  consists  in  casting 
the  gudgeon  with  cross-arms,  which  fit  into  notches  in  an  octangular  box  of  cast-iron  which  has  been 
previously  fixed  on  the  end  of  the  shaft"  The  contrivance  is  represented  by  Figs.  2084  and  2085,  in 
which  •*  A  represents  (in  section)  a  portion 
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of  the  end  of  a  wooden  shaft  of  an  octangu- 
lar form ;  it  is  long  enough  to  reach  across 
the  pit  in  which  the  water-wheel  works,  and, 
having  a  gudgeon  at  each  end,  is  supported 
and  revolves  upon  them  in  proper  bearings. 
B  B  is  the  cast-iron  box  accurately  fitted  on 
the  end  of  the  shaft,  and  being  wedged  tight, 
prevents  the  wood  from  splitting  as  effectu- 
ally as  any  hoops  can  do.  Upon  the  end  of 
the  box  is  a  projecting  flange  a  a,  with  four 
notches  to  receive  the  cross-arms  bbydd  of 
the  gudgeon  C.  This  cross  is  firmly  attaclied 
to  the  box  by  four  screw-bolts,  which  pass 
through  the  flange  and  the  ends  of  the  cross-arms.  The  figure  in  section  (in  which  the  cross  and  box 
are  represented  separately  to  show  more  clearly  the  mode  of  putting  them  together)  explains  a  further 
precaution  which  is  necessary  for  strength ;  and  which  consists  in  the  inside  face  of  the  cross  having 
projections  ee^  which  enter  the  end  of  the  box,  and  keep  the  pivot  truly  in  the  centre,  and  prevent  any 
lateral  strain  on  the  bolts,  which  have  thus  merely  to  hold  the  gudgeon  fast  to  the  end  of  the  box. 
When  a  gudgeon,  fitted  according  to  this  method,  becomes  worn  out  so  as  to  require  replacement,  it 
can  be  removed  by  taking  off  the  four  nuts,  and  a  new  one  applied ;  the  gudgeon  also  being  of  small 
dimensions,  the  cyhndrical  part  admits  of  being  conveniently  turned  in  a  lathe,  which  is  a  considerable 
advantage." 

This  gudgeon  involves  nevertheless  a  considerable  deal  of  workmanship,  and  the  real  practical  advan- 
tage which  it  possesses  over  the  common  cross-tail  gudgeon  is  simply,  that  it  does  not  require  tlie  end 
of  the  shaft  to  be  impaired  by  mortising,  and  affords  the  means  of  renewing  the  gudgeon  when  the  pivot 
becomes  worn  out,  with  more  facility  and  without  injury  to  the  shaft 

The  stress  to  which  water-wheel  gudgeons  are  subject  is  generally  of  a  lateral  and  simple  character. 
The  gudgeons  have  manifestly  all  the  weight  of  the  shaft  wheel,  and  sometimes  the  water,  to  sustain, 
and  ought  therefore,  to  be  made  sufliciently  strong  for  that  purpose ;  but  they  ought  obviously  to  be  as 
little  as  possible  increased  in  diameter  beyond  the  required  strength,  and  a  proper  allowance  for  wear 
to  insure  durability.  » 

In  practice  it  is  common  to  make  the  length  of  the  gudgeon  equal  to  the  diameter.  Establishing  this 
&8  a  principle,  from  cizperiments  on  the  strength  of  iron,  we  deduce  the  following  practical  rules : — 

Find  the  weight  in  pounds  to  be  supported  by  each  gudgeon,  extract  the  square  root  of  the 
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number,  and  that  root  divided  by  26  when  the  gudgeon  is  cast-iron,  and  by  20  when  it  is  wroo^ 
iron,  will  give  the  diameter  and  length  of  the  gudgeon  from  the  shoulder  to  the  extremity  ezprMsed  ia 
inches. 

Example. — ^The  gross  weight  on  the  gudgeons  of  a  water-wheel  is  86,800  lbs. ;  required  their  diameto; 
the  gudgeons  being  cast-iron !  The  gross  weight  being  86,800  lb&,  that  upon  eajch  godgeon  will  be 
43,400  Ibs^  and  V  48400  =  208*32667,  which  divided  by  25  gives  8*8836  inches  for  the  diameter  of  the 
gudgeon.  The  actual  diameter  of  the  gudgeons  is  in  this  case  8*5  inches,  and  they  have  worked  in 
cast-iron  bearings  for  upwards  of  twelve  years,  the  bushes  being  only  once  and  lately  renewed  doriDg 
that  period. 

With  respect  to  the  strength  of  shafts  generally,  there  are  different  circumstances  to  be  considered  in 
the  calculation.  It  frequently  happens,  in  eTnmining  the  conditions  under  which  the  shaft  is  to  be 
placed,  even  when  the  stress  is  manifestly  compounded  of  lateral  pressure  and  torsion,  that  one  of  these 
may  be  neglected  in  the  oUculation  of  the  strength.  Thus  the  e&sct  of  lateral  pressure  is  to  produce 
deflection,  which  must  be  provided  against,  and  ought  not  to  exceed  y  Ji^th  of  an  inch  in  one  foot  of 
length ;  i^  therefore,  the  dimension  requisite  to  give  this  degree  of  transverse  stifl&iess  be  greater  than  is 
required  for  the  twisting  power  brought  on  at  the  circumference,  this  latter  strain  may  obviously  be  dis- 
regarded ;  and  conversdy,  when  the  torsion  is  great  and  the  lateral  pressure  iosignificant,  as  in  the  case 
of  vertical  shafts,  the  effect  of  the  former  only  requires  to  be  considered.  And  again,  when  the  diafls 
are  long,  and  have  the  power  and  resistance  acting  at  their  extremities,  it  is  not  enough  that  the  bodj 
part  of  the  shaft  be  sufficiently  stiff  to  prevent  deflection  beyond  the  proper  limit;  it  must  ha^e 
sufficient  dimensions  to  prevent  twisting  beyond  a  certain  quantity ;  ana  in  estimating  the  effect  d 
torsion,  it  is  not  so  much  the  shaft  itself  which  ought  to  be  considered  as  the  journal,  which  is  constantly 
exposed  to  wear,  and  which  is  thereby  rendered  more  liable  to  rupture. 

In  examining  successively  the  amount  and  effect  of  these  species  of  stress,  and  the  circumstancee 
under  which  their  intensity  is  developed  separately  and  in  combination,  the  first  part  of  the  inquiij 
which  naturally  claims  attention  is  the  degree  of  s^ength  requisite  to  withstand  lateral  stress.  In  thu 
isquiry  it  is  not  the  ultimate  transverse  strength,  but  the  stiffness  of  tiie  shaft  which  claims  attention; 
io  other  words,  the  resistance  which  the  material  offers  to  bending  by  its  own  and  any  superadded 
pressure  tending  to  deflect  it  from  the  straight  line.    Now,  the  shaft  bemg  square,  if 

J   =  the  depth  or  side  of  the  square  in  inches, 

L  =  the  lenj^  of  the  shaft  in  feet, 

W  =.  the  weight  or  pressure  upon  it  in  lbs., 

6    =  the  deflection  at  the  middle  of  the  shaft  in  inches, 

M  ^  the  modules  of  elasticity ;  then 
P.  Wben  the  shaft  is  supported  at  both  ends,  and  the  stress  is  intermediate. 


,,      482  L«  W         j__ 


-VIt^I 


T'iiit  is,  in  words — ^Multiply  the  weight  upon  the  shaft  in  lbs.  by  the  cube  of  the  length  expressed  in 
Itiity  and  by  432,  and  divide  the  product  by  the  vfJue  of  M,  multiplied  by  the  assumed  amoont  d 
d(,'flection  3  to  be  allowed :  the  fourth  root  will  express  in  inches  the  dkpth  of  the  side  of  ihe  shaft  when 
the  transverse  section  is  square.  Or  the  square  root  will  express  the  area  in  square  inches  of  the  cro« 
section  when  the  shaft  has  any  other  form. 

This  rule  answers  for  any  material  of  which  the  weight  of  the  modulus  of  elasticity  M  is  known.  In 
its  general  form  it  is,  however,  laborious,  from  the  majpitude  of  the  numerical  quantities  involved:  filing 
upon  particular  values  of  M  for  the  different  materials  to  be  employed,  ana  also  fixing  the  maximum 
vulue  of  ^,  it  may  be  greatly  simplified.  In  shafting,  as  already  remarked,  the  doflection  should  net 
excoed  jJt^ th  of  an  inch  for  every  foot  of  length ;  hence, 

I.  For  wood, — ^Taking  M  generally  =  1,600,000  lbs.  and  6  =  — -  inches. 
Then  for  square  shafts,  d  being  the  depth  of  the  side  of  the  square  in  inches, 

'=!^ <-. 

krA  for  round  shafts,  d  being  the  diameter  in  inches, 

'=5^ <B) 

II.  For  <;a«<-tr<m.— Taking  M  =  18,000,000  lbs.  and  a  =  —  inches. 
When  the  section  is  square,  d  being  the  depth  of  side, 

'-^ ^0. 

#h8D  the  section  is  round,  d  being  the  diameter, 

-'S v ^ <») 

HI  For  wroii^A/-tr<w.— Taking  M  =  24,500,000  lbs.  and  ^  =  — •  inches  as  befcm 
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When  the  sectioa  is  square  and  d  the  side, 


<^=m- •<^) 

When  the  sectioo  is  round  and  d  the  diameter, 

^=-a8r (« 

2^. — ^If  the  stress  be  uniformly  distributed  oyer  the  lenc^  of  a  square  shaft  it  will  produce  the  t 

eflection  of  the  shaft  in  the  middle  as  |ths  of  that  weight  applied  at  that  point  And  if  W  be  the 
weight  of  the  shaft  itself^  and  it  be  otherwise  unloaded,  the  deflection  produced  by  its  own  weight 
will  be, 

L — For  cast-iroQ  shafts  when  square, 

^  ~  266000  d« ^^^ 

And  when  the  shaft  is  cylindrical  and  solid, 

~  160000  cP ^^^ 

XL — In  wrought-iron  shafts  when  square, 

i z (D 

886000  (i*  ^  ' 

And  when  the  shaft  is  cylindrical  and  solid, 

""  198000(r ^^ 

As  an  example  of  the  application  of  these  rules,  let  it  be  required  to  determine  the  deflection  at  th« 
middle  of  the  length  of  a  8  mch  wrought-iron  round  shaft  of  16  feet  length  betwixt  its  bearings : 

Here  L  =  16,  and  therefore  L^  ss  60626, 
c?=   8,  and  therefore  ci*  =s  9 ; 

L*  50626 

Hence,  S  =  ^^o^^^  _,«=,w»»^^^  =-08167  incL 
^         198000  (T      1782000 

The  converse  of  this  case  frequently  occurs ;  that  is,  haying  determined  the  diameter  of  the  shaft, 
and  assumed  a  maximum  amount  of  deflection  to  be  allowed,  what  may  be  the  distance  between  the 
bearings! 

Let  the  maximum  deflection  be  j^ih  of  an  inch  for  eyery  foot  of  length,  that  is,  3  =  — -  inches  oo 

100 

(he  whole  length ;  then  from  equation, 

(G) L  =  V2560? (K) 

(H) L  =  Vl600^ (L) 

(I) L  =  VsseOrf* (M) 

(J) L=Vi980d5 (N) 

llius,  let  the  diameter  cf  =  8  inches,  as  in  the  last  example,  the  shaft  being  of  wrought-iron  and  a  solid 
rylinder ;  then  from  equation  (N)  we  haye 

L  =  %/r980  X  »  =  26-12  feet, 
the  distance  between  the  bearings,  on  the  condition  that  the  deflection  of  the  shaft  by  its  own  weight 
shall  not  exceed  Tnir^  ^^  <^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^*^^  of  ^^  length.    This  being  26  feet  in  all,  the  deflection 
at  the  middle  will  be  '26  :=  i  inch  nearly,  which  is  a  safe  allowance,  in  ordinary  cases,  on  this  length 
ofsbaft 

Agoin,  if  the  torsion  be  yery  small,  and  it  be  more  oonyenient,  and  possibly  more  economical,  to 
adjust  the  diameter  of  the  shaft  to  the  limit  of  deflection  than  the  lengtii  of  the  shaft,  this  being  fixed. 
thoo,  assuming  the  yalue  of  J  as  before,  we  obtain  from  equation 

'^> '=^\mo\ <°> 

'^A^\ ^^^ 

w '=A^o\ w 

w ''=>^SiSoi («) 

llnsf,  the  length  between  the  tarings  being  80  feet,  what  ought  to  bo  the  size  of  a  cast-iron  squart 


(L). 
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ehaft  in  which  the  deflection  shall  not  exceed  80  X  01  =  *3  inch  at  the  middle  of  the  length  t    In  Um 
case  the  rule  is  equation,  (0,)  whence, 


<f  =  V  j  ^5  I  =  ^10-69  =  8-2642  inches. 


the  side  of  the  square,  the  area  of  the  cross  section  of  the  shaft  being  1059  sqtiare  inches. 

The  distances  between  the  bearings  given  in  these  examples  are  not,  however,  such  as  would  be 
adopted  in  practice ;  but  simply  show  the  limits  in  reference  to  the  deflection  of  the  shaft  by  its  own 
weight  The  spring  to  which  a  shaft  is  always  liable  in  working,  from  irregularities  in  the  power  and 
'  resistance,  even  when  its  deflection  is  far  within  the  limit  prescribed,  renders  bearers  in  genend  Dot 
more  than  10  feet  apart  necessary  to  prevent  vibration ;  these  are  usually  of  a  less  substantial  cfaarao 
ter  than  those  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  working  points. 

IIL  It  is  sometimes  found  unavoidably  necessary  in  a  system  of  geering  to  overhang  a  wheel  or  belt 
pulley,  leaving  only  one  end  of  the  shaft  supjjorted,  while  the  stress  falls  upon  the  other.  The  equa- 
tion for  the  stiflhess  within  the  elastic  limit  is  in  this  case, 

4/»W__6912L'W 
Ma    "■      lid 
When  L  =  the  length  of  the  shaft  from  the  point  of  pressure  to  the  bearing  expressed  in  feet,  and  M 
the  weight  of  the  modulus  in  lb&,  d  and  i  have  the  some  values  as  before. 

Now,  in  cast-iron,  the  value  of  M  was  before  assumed  =  18,000,000  lbs. ;  therefore,  when  the  shaft 
b  cylindrical,  (the  only  case  which  it  is  necessary  to  consider)  we  shall  have 

^-mTt — TT (^> 

When  6  =---rr  inches.    This  equation  determines  the  least  diameter  of  the  journal,  which  is  Dtrer 

greater  than  that  of  the  shaft 
Again,  the  value  of  M  for  wrought-iron  is  24,500,000  lbs. :  hence,  for  round  shafts  of  that  mateiia], 

L^W^L-W 

2085  6         n  ^    ' 

When  i  =  — -  inches  as  before. 

As  an  example  of  this  case,  let  it  be  required  to  determine  the  diameter  of  the  jounial  of  a  maUea* 
ble  iron  shaft  on  which  a  belt  pulley  is  overhung,  at  a  distance  of  2^  feet  from  the  journal!  Let  tk 
weight  of  the  pulley  be  180  lbs.  and  the  tension  of  the  belt,  when  driving,  320  lbs. 

Here  L  =  2*5  feet,  and  W  =  (180  +  820)  lbs.  =  500  lbs. 

Hence.  <e.  =  <i^2f522  =  i48-81, 

And  d=^  ^148*81  =  ^12*21  =  8*49  inches,  the  diameter  required. 

In  this  equation  it  is  ])resumed  that  no  flexure  of  the  shaft  takes  place  beyond  the  journal,  and,  to 
fulfil  that  condition — ^which  is  necessary  to  save  the  bearing,  and  avoid  undue  friction — the  shaft  must 
either  be  made  very  strong  or  have  only  a  short  distance  between  the  first  and  second  bearings.  Thus, 
suppose  a  pulley  overhung  on  the  shaft,  to  prevent  the  shaft  from  springing  between  the  proper  bear 
ings,  an  intermediate  beanng  is  placed  at  a  short  distance  behind  ihe  bearing  nearest  the  puUev,  which 
prevents  upward  flexure,  and  thereby  saves  the  pillows  adjoining  the  stress.  It  may  also  be  here  ob- 
served that  the  distance  between  the  bearings  which  our  rules  seem  to  allow  are  greater  than  is  com- 
monly practised  in  modem  mill-woric ;  steadiness  of  motion  is  much  desired,  and,  as  friction  is  not 
increased  by  the  number  of  bearings,  provided  these  be  properly  made  and  fixed,  it  is  reckoned  good 
economy  rather  to  multiply  the  bearmgs  than  to  risk  even  the  small  amount  of  deflection  which  we 
have  talcen  as  a  safe  limit 

We  have  hitherto  referred  only  to  two  forms  of  shafts — square  and  round ;  and  these  solid.  Bat  the 
same  rules  may  be  considered  to  apply  generally  to  an^  other  forms  of  soUd  section ;  for  knowing  the 
side  of  a  square  shaft  of  a  given  strength,  the  cross  sectional  area  of  any  shaft  of  equivalent  strength  if 
thereby  approximately  determined,  however  different  in  form. 

Mr.  Tredgold's  rule  for  the  strength  of  hollow  shafts  within  the  elastic  limit,  the  cylinder  bcmg  sap- 
ported  at  the  ends,  is 


V     (500(1— N*)  J  ""^^ 


and  is  thus  expressed  verbally :  Fix  on  some  proportion  between  the  diameters ;  let  the  external  diam- 
eter be  to  the  internal  as  1  is  to  N ;  the  number  N  wiU  always  be  a  decimal,  **  and  ought  not  to  ex- 
ceed 0-8."  Then  multiply  the  length  L  in  feet  by  the  weight  W  to  be  supported  in  lbs.  Also,  multi- 
ply 500  by  the  difference  between  1  and  the  fourth  power  of  N,  and  divide  the  product  of  the  length 
and  the  weight  by  the  last  product,  and  the  cube  root  of  the  quotient  will  be  the  exterior  diameter  d 
of  the  shaft  m  inches.  The  mterior  diameter  will  be  the  number  N  multiplied  by  the  exterior  diameter, 
and  half  the  difference  of  the  diameters  will  be  the  thickness  of  metaL 

As  an  example  of  the  application  of  this  rule,  let  it  be  required  to  find  the  dimensions  of  a  boUov 
shaft  for  a  water-wheel,  wnich,  including  the  weight  of  the  water  in  the  buckets,  weighs  44,800  lbs. 
the  whole  length  of  the  shaft  is  8  feet  from  which,  deducting  5  feet,  the  width  of  the  wheel,  lea?ea  I 
feet  for  the  length  of  the  bearb^ :  required  the  eicterior  and  interior  diameters  of  the  shaft  I 
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Making  N  :=  '7,  its  fourth  power  is  -2401 ;  and  1  —  -24  =  '76.     Therefore,  we  have  by  the  rule 
44800  X  S 
■  *        ^     =  854  in  the  nearest  whole  number;  and  the  cube  root  of  354  is  7,  the  exterior  diameter 

n  indies;  and  7  inches  X  *7  =4*9  inches,  the  interior  diameter. 

When  the  shaft  is  supported  at  the  ends,  and  the  stress  is  not  in  the  middle  of  the  length,  but  al 
distances  p  and  q  from  the  respective  ends,  the  rule  becomes. 


'=^/i 


4  WXpy 


600  L  X  (1  —  N*)  J 

Thus,  let  the  weight  of  a  wheel  and  other  pressure  on  the  shaft  be  36,000  lbs.  =  W ;  the  distance  ol 
the  point  of  stress  from  the  bearing  at  one  end  being  3  feet  =|7,  and  the  distance  from  the  other  bear- 
ing 1*5  foot  =  g ;  and  let  N  =  '8 ;  required  the  exterior  and  interior  diameters  of  the  shaft  ? 
The  fourth  power  of  -8  is  -409 ;  and  1  —  N*  =  -591.    Therefore,  by  the  rule 

4X86,000X8  Xl'5  _ 
500  X  4-5  X  -691  * 

and  the  cube  root  of  485  is  7*86  =  d^  the  exterior  diameter  in  inches ;  and  7*86  inches  X  '8  ^  6*3 
inches,  the  interior  diameter.  These  rules  give  the  strength  of  hollow  shafts  within  ihe  elastic  limit, 
but  when  the  deflection  is  restricted  to  a  given  amount,  the  diameter  must  be  determined  from  the  rule 

d  =  diameter  of  solid  shaft      _ 

— i^rm — =^^ 

the  diameter  of  a  hollow  shaft  of  the  same  stiffness  as  the  shaft  of  diameter  d. 

The  second  species  of  stress  to  which  shafts  are  liable  is  torsion.  The  question  of  torsion  divides 
itself  into  two  cases  as  apphed  to  shafts ;  for,  if  the  shaft  be  very  short,  the  amount  of  twist  will  only 
be  limited  by  the  ultimate  strength  of  the  material,  but  in  ranges  of  shafting  of  considerable  length, 
the  angle  of  torsion  must  necessarily  be  confined  within  certain  limits,  depending  upon  the  degree  ol 
accuracy  of  motion,  requisite  in  the  particular  instance.  In  the  first  case  it  is  usually  the  strength  ot 
journal  which  is  to  be  determined,  for  the  journal  being  of  sufficient  diameter  to  resist  ihe  force  applied 
to  it  tangeutially,  the  bodv  part  of  the  shaft  will  be  in  no  danger  of  rupture  from  that  cause,  smce  it 
has  at  least  equal  strength,  and  is  not  subject  to  wear ;  and,  moreover,  the  ultimate  strength  must  ob- 
viously, as  respects  torsion,  be  independent  of  the  length — ^provided,  indeed,  the  length  be  not  less  than 
the  diameter  of  the  shaft  For  shafts  of  which  the  lengths  are  small,  and  in  which  the  angle  of  torsion 
m^  consequently  be  neglected,  we  have  the  following  rules : 

L  ^or  solid  shafts  to  resist  torsion. — EqtuUions  (S)  and  (Tj.  Find  the  pressure  in  lbs.  acting  upon 
the  shaft  at  the  circumference  of  the  wheel  or  pulley  receivmg  or  transmitting  the  power :  multiply 
that  pressure  by  the  radius  of  the  wheel  or  pulley,  that  is,  by  the  leverage  at  which  it  acts ;  if  the  shaft 
be  cast-iron,  divide  that  product  by  125,  but,  if  malleable  iron,  divide  it  by  140 ;  and  extract  the  cube 
root  of  the  quotient;  this  root  expresses  in  inches  the  diameter  of  shaft  corresponding  to  the  given 
pressure  ancf  leverage. 

IL  JFbr  hollow  cast-iron  shafts,  the  thickness  of  metal  being  l-5th  of  the  diameter — Equation  (W). 
Find,  as  before,  the  product  of  the  pressure  and  leverage:  divide  that  product  by  109,  and  take  the 
cube  root  of  the  quotient  as  the  required  diameter  in  inches. 

For  particular  cases  in  which  a  different  thickness  of  metal  is  employed,  the  equation,  of  which  the 
rule  is  only  another  form  of  expression,  must  be  reduced  to  find  the  proper  divisor.  Thus,  supposing 
the  thickness  of  metal  to  be  fixed  at  l-7th  of  the  diameter,  then 

d^2t      5         ,    ,       625 
=  — :  and  w*  =  - 


d  7  '  2401 ' 

therefore,  125  (1  —  n*)  =  125  X  ^^  =  925 ; 

which  must  be  taken  as  the  divisor  instead  of  109  when  the  thickness  of  metal  is  reduced  from  l-5tli 
to  l-7th  of  the  diameter  of  the  shaft. 

These  rules  are  necessary  and  sufficient  to  determine  the  strength  of  short  shafts  to  resist  twisting, 
and,  consequently,  ought  to  be  employed  in  calculating  the  strength  of  journals ;  but  in  shafts  of  great 
length  in  comparison  with  their  diameters  the  angle  of  torsion  becomes  an  important  element  in  the 
investigation. 

Now,  if  the  extension  which  the  material  will  bear  by  twisting  without  injury  when  the  length  is 
taken  as  unity  be  assumed, 

For  cast-iron    .    =  -— — 
1200 

For  wrought-iron  =  — — - 

Iben  the  value  of  0  in  our  fundamental  equation,  that  is,  the  angle  of  torsion,  will  t>e. 

2284  L 
For  cast-iron    . 


For  wrought-iron  0  s= 


1000  d 
1965  L 


1000  cT 

n  which  L  is  the  length  of  the  shaft  in  feet;  d  the  diameter  in  inches;  and  $  the  angle  of  Umcn  m 
Jegrees  -of  a  circle. 
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The  rule,  moreover,  indicates  the  condition  that  the  an^le  of  torsion  is  as  the  length  directly,  and  the 
diameter  inversely ;  and  may,  therefore,  be  adjusted  with  precision  to  the  degree  of  accuracy  vitb 
which  the  motion  of  the  first  mover  must  be  transmitted. 

Taking  the  modulus  of  elasticity  of  the  two  varieties  of  iron  at  the  same  values  as  before,  our  foodie 
mental  rule  becomes,  for  round  shafts  of 


cast-iron  and  solid  d*  • 
**      and  hollow  d* : 


LRW 
53*5  6 
LRW 


58-6e(l  — n*) 
wrought-iron  and  solid  rf*  = 


and  hollow  d^  =  - 


71-3  0 
LRW 


(S) 


(T) 


71-3e(l— n«)^ 

The  data  usually  attainable  in  practice  are  the  power  which  the  shaft  is  required  to  transmit,  the  lever- 
age at  which  the  power  acts,  and  the  length  of  the  shaft ;  it  then  remains  to  fix  the  degree  of  torsioo 
which  may  be  permitted  without  injuriously  affecting  tiie  regularity  of  the  motion :  these  quantities 
being  settled,  the  rules  expressed  by  (S)  and  (T)  for  solid  cylindrical  shafts  are  thus  applied : 

Multiply  the  power  in  lbs.  by  the  leverage  at  which  it  acts,  and  by  the  length  of  the  shaft,  both  io 
feet;  divide  the  product  obtained  by  68'5  or  7 1*8  times  the  number  of  degrees  in  the  angle  of  torsioo 
allowed,  according  as  the  shaft  is  of  cast  or  wrought  iron ;  and  the  fourth  root  of  the  quotient  will  be 
the  diameter  of  the  shaft  in  inches. 

Thus,  by  a  line  of  shafting  of  40  feet  length,  the  power  transmitted  is  500  lbs.  acting  at  the  dream- 
ference  of  pulleys  of  1  foot  radius :  required  the  diameter  so  that  the  angle  of  torsion  shall  nut  exceed 
2  degrees  at  the  extremity,  tlie  shafts  oeing  wrought-iron  t 

Here  500X40  XI  =20000)   .,   ^  20000 _,^^^^ 
and  71-8  X  2  =  142-6   f  ^^  142^  =  ^^^  ^^• 
And  the  fourth  root  of  140*25  is  3*44,  so  that  the  shafting  would  be  made  3^  inches  diameter-Trhkh 
is  the  actual  case. 

The  rule  for  hollow  shafts  differs  from  that  given  only  in  this,  that  the  thickness  of  metal  in  lelatioD 
to  the  diameter  must  be  assigned  as  before  explained ;  and  for  square  shafts,  the  rule  diflfers  only  m 
having  different  coefficients  of  the  angle  of  torsion. 

These  rules  are  sufficient  to  meet  all  the  cases  of  calculation  which  occur  in  practice  relative  to  the 
strength  of  shafts ;  but  the  mode  of  expression  often  causes  considerable  previous  compabitiaD  to 
deteimine  the  value  of  the  power  transmitted  in  lbs.,  as  here  required.  The  more  common  sod  conve- 
nient mode  is,  therefore,  to  estimate  the  strength  and  sizes  of  the  shafting  by  the  horse-power  trans- 
mitted, and  the  velocity.  According  to  this  measure,  from  what  has  already  l>een  explained  in  respect 
of  velocity,  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  resistance  must  be  estimated  as  the  horse-^wer  directly,  and 
as  the  number  of  revolutions  inversely^  since,  with  a  given  power,  the  velocity  must  be  greater,  as  the 
resistance  is  less.  Thus,  the  resistance  due  to  82  horse-power  on  a  journal  making  60  revolotioos 
per  minute  will  strain  it  to  the  same,  and  only  to  the  same  extent^  as  the  resistance  due  to  15 
horse-power  acting  on  a  journal  which  makes  only  25  revolutions  in  the  same  unit  of  time ;  fcr 
82  16 
— =— =-64.    And,  in  all  cases,  when  the  horse-power,  divided  by  the  velocity,  gives  the  same  qw>- 

tient,  the  stress  is  the  same. 

If  the  rule  contained  in  equation  (S)  for  cast-iron  shafts  be  reduced  to  the  notation  corresponding  tc 
the  dynamical  unit  of  power,  it  assumes  the  form, 

<i-=?x?51i. (U) 

n  u 

in  which  H  represents  the  number  of  horse-power  transmitted  by  the  shaft,  and  n  the  number  of  turns 
which  it  makes  in  a  minute ;  L  and  9  are  respectively  the  length  and  angle  of  torsion  expressed  in  feet 
and  degrees  as  before.    From  the  rule  in  equation  (T)  for  wrought-iron  shafts  we  have  tiie  Ibnn, 

'•''l-^> (vo) 

These  rules  will  apply  to  the  ordinary  kinds  of  shafting,  and  where  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the  •"^''** 
of  torsion  in  view ;  but»  in  cases  where  less  exactness  is  required,  the  simpler  rules  furnished  by 
Robertson  Buchanan  may  be  adopted.  These  rules  are  intended  to  comprehend  three  classes*  "^T^ 
Steam-engine  fly-wheel  shafts ;  2d.  Shafts  in  immediate  connection  with  water-wheels ;  and  8d.  Shaiti 
for  ordinary  internal  mill-geering.    The  following  are  the  rules : 

1st  class      c?=Y^)n^^^^( 

2d  class       (/=  iJ/  J  -  X  200  V 

Sddass      (/=-^y' j   -XlOO  I 
TlMse  rules  are  stated  to  be  derived  from  **  observation  <»f  shafts  in  actual  use,  and  of  »da»c^^***<5*" 
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good  proportions  ;**  and  for  short  shafts,  they  express  pretty  nearly  the  practice  of  some  of  our  best 
millwrignts ;  but,  in  his  last  edition  of  the  Essays  on  Mill- work,  the  rule  for  cylindrical  cast-iron  shafts  is 


'=V!! 


X240 


Couplings, — Couplings  are  of  necessity  employed  in  a  line  of  shafting  when  of  greater  length  than  w 
found  practicable  to  cast  or  forge  in  one  continued  shaft  They  are  also  frequently  required  in  cases  where 
one  length  of  the  shaft  would  suffice,  for  the  purpose  of  occasionally  disconnecting  parts  of  the  geering 
beyond  a  certain  point  of  the  line ;  and  likewise  for  connecting  and  disconnecting  particular  machines. 

The  most  simple  species  of  connection  is  the  square  coupUng.  In  this  the  end  of  the  shafts  to  be 
connected  are  made  square,  and  are  embraced  by  a  square  coupling-box ^  the  internal  surface  of  which 
ia  fitted  exactly  to  the  squares  of  the  shafts.  A  box  is  divided  into  two  parts,  which  close  together 
diagonally  upon  the  shaft,  and  are  provided  with  flanges  at  their  junction,  by  means  of  which  they  are 
bolted  togetner,  and  to  secure  the  shafts,  so  that  one  cannot  turn  without  driving  the  other.  The 
coupling  is  sometimes  made  quite  plain ;  embracing  the  shafts  like  the  one  now  described ;  and,  when 
occasion  requires  it,  the  box  may  be  slipped  back  on  one  shaft,  to  leave  it  clear  of  the  other,  thereby 
admitting  of  the  motion  being  discontinued,  or  of  one  or  both  being  removed  for  repairs  or  alterations. 

An  obiection  to  this  arrangement  of  a  rigid  square  coupling  at  once  suggests  itself,  when  we  reflect 
that,  although  the  motion  would  go  on  all  very  smoothly  so  long  as  the  ^fts  remained  matliemati- 
cally  true  to  each  other,  when  the  one  of  them  wears  down  in  its  bearings  faster  than  the  other,  or 
when  the  wearing  is  in  different  directions,  it  must  follow,  that  in  some  part  of  the  revolution  the  shaft 
is  lifted  ofif  its  bearings,  where  there  are  two  bearings,  one  on  each  side,  and  unsteady  motion  is  pro- 
duced, together  with  further  straining  and  wearing  of  the  couplings.  This  objection,  it  is  true,  applies 
principally  to  the  shafts  of  heavy  mill-work ;  but  it  is  only  for  such  purposes  almost  exclusively  that 
this  form  of  coupling  is  employed ;  in  small  machinery  it  is  only  occasionally  employed. 

A  variety  of  the  square  coupling  consists  in  having  fitting-strips,  or  projections  along  the  comers  of 
the  square  parts  of  the  shafts,  ^e  square  form  of  the  sliaft  is  in  this  case  virtually  preserved,  and 
there  is  the  advantage  of  the  coupling  being  fitted  with  greater  faciUty,  while  the  strain  is  concentrated 
upon  tlie  corners  of  the  sliaft 

The  round  coupling  is,  in  some  respects,  open  to  the  same  objections  as  the  square  coupling.  It  will 
be  understood  from  Fig.  2086,  which  represents  it  in  section.  In  this  the  ends  of  the  shafts  are  made 
cylindrical,  and  meet  together,  with  flat  ^  • 

ends,  under  a  round  coupling  fitted^  truly 
upon  them,  and  secured  to  them  by  pins 
a  and  b  at  right  angles  to  one  anotner. 
This  joint  may  be  made  with  greater  pre- 
cision and  much  less  expensively  than  the 
other,  as  the  parts  may  all  be  accurately 
turned  and  fitted  together.  It  is  clear, 
however,  that,  as  the  strain  is  concen- 
trated on  the  pins  and  holes,  these  parts 
must  wear  out  soon ;  at  the  same  time, 
it  is  easy  to  renew  the  pins,  though,  obviously,  they  cannot  be  made  to  fit  the  holes  so  accurately  as 
they  didf  at  first  This  coupling  is  not  often  used  for  heavy  shafting,  on  account  of  the  objection  just 
stated,  though  we  think  it  might  readily  be  applied  to  lighter  shafts. 

Fig.  2087^  is  a  rigid  sleeve  coupling  for  a  cast 


iron  shaft ;  it  consists  of  a  solid  hub  or  ring  of  cast 
iron,  hooped  with  wrought  iron ;  the  shafts  are  made 
with  boeses,  the  coupling  is  slipped  on  to  one  of  the 
shafts,  the  ends  of  the  two  are  then  brought  to- 
gether ;  the  coupling  is  now  slipped  back  over  the 
joint,  and  firmly  keyed.  ITiis  is  an  extremely  ripd 
connection.  Fig.  2087*  is  a  screw  coupUng,  a  very 
neat  and  excellent  rigid  coupling,  for  the  connecting 
of  wrought  iron  shafts,  more  especially  the  lighter 

kinds.  It  will  be  observed  that  this  coupling  admits  of  rotation  hut  in  one  direction,  the  one  tending  to  bring 
the  ends  of  the  shafts  towards  each  other,  the  reverse  motion  tends  to  unscrew  and  throw  them  apart, 
and  nncouple  them. 

Fig.  2087^  is  a  damp  coupling  for  a  square  shaft. 


208T> 


/Pn 


^^ 


3 


The  coupling  shown  in  figs.  2088  and  2089  is  constructed  of  two  cast-iron  plates,  a  o  and  6  6,  keyed 
one  on  the  end  of  each  of  the  shafts.  The  plate  a  is  formed  with  two  segmental  openings  in  it,  which 
v^ ill  be  better  understood  from  fig.  2089  at  cc;  these  openings  are  intended  to  receive  corresponding 
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proiectk^Ds  on  the  face  of  the  plate  b,  as  represented  in  the  section ;  and  thus  the  shafts  bettBi 
«iiigag;ed.    The  rim  of  the  plate  a  over-  a 

laps  and  embraces  the  circumference  ^       ^ 

of  the  other  plate,  and  thus  they  are 
preserved  exactly  concentric 

This  coupling,  applicable  to  shafts 
with  two  bearings,  one  on  each  side  of 
the  coupling,  is  simple  and  durable. 
It  is  easlv  adjusted,  and  may  be  dis- 
connectecl  without  difficulty. 

Fig.  2090  is  another  combination  of 
disks  suitable  for  coupling  with  only 
one  bearing.  The  disK  b  is  keyed  on 
one  shaft,  and  is  recessed  on  the  face, 
to  receive  the  smaller  disk  e  ;  this  disk 
is  sunk  flush  with  the  face  of  the  other, 
and  is  screwed  tightly  up  to  it  by 
means  of  the  ring  a,  whicn  is  bolted 
to  the  disk  6,  and  secures  that  marked 
c.  Between  the  three  plates,  a,  6,  and 
Cf  annular  pieces  of  leather  are  interposed,  which  bring  them  all  to  a  proper  bearing. 

This  combination,  termed  a  friction  coupling,  is  useful  for  preventing  breakage  of  the  connectioDs  ■ 
case  of  a  sudden  stoppage  or  reversal  of  the  motion.  It 
is  plain  that  the  holoing  power  of  the  coupling  depends 
simply  upon  the  tightness  with  which  the  disKs  are  screwed 
together,  and  the  consequent  frictional  force  of  the  surfaces 
of  leather  and  metal 

Of  late  years,  in  this  country,  turned  wrought-iron  shafts 
have  been  very  generally  adopted  in  manufactories  and 
workshops :  the  coupling  m  most  common  use  for  connection 
is  the  fiiced  coupling.  Figs.  2091  and  2092.  This  coupling 
jconsists  of  two  parts,  one  of  which  being  firmly  keyed  to 
the  end  of  each  of  the  shafts  to  be  connected,  the  Heices  are 
then  brought  together,  and  securely  united  by  bolts.  In 
fitting  this  coupling,  considerable  care  is  requisite.  Each 
part  of  the  coupling  is  first  turned  and  drilled,  then  driven 
hot  on  to  its  shaft,  reduced  a  little  in  diameter  to  receive 
it,  or  forced  on  by  screws.  It  is  then  strongly  secured  by 
a  key  or  keys  to  the  shaft  The  shaft  is  now  put  into  a 
lathe,  and  the  coupling  is  faced ;  that  is,  the  faces  of  the 
coupling  which  are  to  be  bolted  together  are  turned,  so  that  they  are  perfect  planes,  at  right  um^ti 
to  tne  shaft  The  bolt-holes  on  the  two  portions  should  correspona  exactly.  They  are  therefore  drilled 
on  a  chuck,  with  an  index ;  the  holes  are  made  slightly  tapering,  and  the  bolts,  fittini^  tighUj,  are 
driven  in  by  smart  blows  of  a  hammer,  and  secured  by  nuts.    Fac^  couplings,  thus  fitted,  \  " 


^x=|] 


plete  and  firm  connections.  The  chief  objection  to  their  employment  lies  in  their  stiffness  or  "^^^ 
They  are,  therefore,  mostly  used  to  connect  wrought-iron  shafts,  when  the  elasticity  of  the  •dm" 
obviates  the  inconveniences  resultmg  from  little,  and  sometimes  unavoidable,  settlements  or  inequalitiii 
of  the  bearings.  , 

Another  form  of  permanent  coupling  is  that  known  as  Hookers  Universal  Joint,  from  the  name  <■ 
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the  inventor,  Dr.  Robert  Hooke.  The  object  of  tl 
to  each  other  in  the  line  of  direction,  and  whic 
nected,  as  in  ordinary  cases.  This  coupling  is  ve 
steeple  clocks,  for  taking  off  the  index-motion,  an 

on  the  two  extremities  which  it  is  intended  to  conn 

the  extremities  of  the  ark  on  the  end  of 
ooe  shaft  being  jointed  to  the  arms  a  a, 
and  the  extremities  of  the  arc  on  the  other 
shaft  on  the  arms  b  6,  at  right  angles  to 
the  former.  But  this  simple  mode  of  con 
struction  is  not  adequate  to  the  purposes 
for  which  the  coupling  is  required  in  a 
line  of  shaft'ffeenng ;  in  this  case,  al- 
though the  prmciple  is  not  in  any  way 
changed,  the  construction  is  much  more 
substantial  Figs.  2098  and  2094  rep- 
resent a  form  of  it  adapted  to  heavy 
strains.  A  is  a  strong  disk  keyed  on  the 
end  of  each  shaft  carrying  a  pair  of 
bearings  for  the  reception  of  the  gud- 
geons formed  on  the  extremities  of  the 
cross.  Fig.  2094  is  a  face  view  of  one 
of  the  disks,  showing  the  cross  in  its  ^ 
place,  with  its  alternate  journals  disen- 
gaged. 

In  this  illustration  the  shafts  are 
shown  at  nearly  the  limit  of  the  angle 
to  which  the  single  joint  ought  to  be 
applied.  This  angle  ought  not  exceed 
fifteen  degrees ;  when  a  higher  angle 
b  introduced,  the  rotatory  motion  be- 
comes very  sensibly  irregular,  and  the 
friction  is  greatly  increased.    This  defect  may  be  ob 

With  the  view  of  admitting  the  disen^;agement  > 
reversal,  the  coupling.  Fig.  2095,  is  sometunes  empl« 
continuous,  and  the  coupling  may  be  termed 
%  dUenpaging  coupling  ;  a  and  b  are  the  two 
parts  of  the  coupling,  formed  on  the  acting 
faces  into'  alternate  projections  and  recesses, 
such  as  they  correspond  with,  and  exactly  fit 
into  each  other  when  in  gcer.    The  part  a  is, 
in  this  example,  cast  on  r  spur-wheel,  from 
which  the  motion  of  the  rHaft  is  supposed  to 
be  taken  off    Both  of  the  parts  a  and  b  are, 
to  a  certain  extent,  loose  on  the  shaft ;  the    /^g 
former  being  cspable  oi  moving  round  on  it,   //~^~ 
though  deprived  of  lodgiudinal  motion  by   ^^^ 
washers  and  pins  marked  0,  and  tlie  latter  ||^^ 
being  free  to  slide  on  the  shaft,  though  pre- 
vented from  turning  on  it  by  a  sunk  key, 
which  slides  in  a  sUt  inside  the  dutch  or  slid- 
mg  piece  b.    The  mechanism  is  put  into  geer 
by  means  of  the  handle  d^  which  terminates 
in  9k  fork  with  cylindrical  extremities  c,  and 
it  is  obvious,  that  by  the  contact  of  the  flat 
faces  of  a  and  6,  the  latter  will  immediately 
carry  with  it  the  other  part  at  the  same  speed 
as  the  shaft    Suoposing,  now,  that  the  mo- 
tion of  the  wheel  a  is  suddenly  accelerated,  the  obli 
contact,  and  slide  free  of  each  other,  leaving  the  < 
motion. 

In  the  old  form  of  this  contrivance,  known  as  tb< 
tooth-like  projections  on  the  face,  had  two  or  more  p 
on  the  face  of  the  part  a — which,  moreover,  was  usi 
modify  the  shock  on  the  geerinof  on  throwing  the  cl 
was  made  to  sUde  end-long  on  the  shaft  A  form  a 
Instead  of  the  end-long  motion  common  to  the  other 
fixed  upon  the  side  of  the  pulley,  and  which,  when  1 
cross,  of  which  the  part  6,  in  Fig.  2095,  is  the  moder 
of  a  kny  and  stop,  the  turning  of  the  key  tlirowing  b; 
the  pulley. 

Tho  form  of  coupling  represented  by  Fic.  2096  is 
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Is  derived  from  two  sources — a  circumstance  "which  frequently  occurs  in  localities  affording  water  powei 
to  some  extent,  and  yet  not  in  sufficient  abundance  for  the  demands  of  the  work.  The  deficiency  ii 
usually  supplied  by  a  steam-engine ;  and  the  two  powers  are  concentrated  in  the  main  line  of  Bhaiting 
by  a  couplmg  of  the  kind  depicted.  In  cases  of  this  kind,  the  speed  of  the  shafting  being  fixed,  and  th€ 
supply  of  water  inconstant,  tne  power  of  the  water-wheel  ought  to  be  thrown  upon  the  wheel  a  a,  and 
that  of  the  engine  upon  the  shaft  at  another  point  By  this  arrangement,  the  speed  of  the  line  can  be 
exactly  regulated  by  working  the  engine  to  a  greater  or  less  power,  according  to  the  supply  of  ivater. 
The  proper  speed  of  the  water-wheel  will  likewise  be  maintained,  which  is  of  importance  m  economiziag 
the  water  power. 

Tlie  same  form  of  coupling  is  also  used  occasionally  for  engaging  and  disengaging  portiooa  of  tLe 
machinery.  But  for  this  purpose  the  object  is  to  obtain  a  mode  of  comiecUon  by  which  tiie  motion  may 
be  commenced  without  shock;  for  it  is  a  law  in  mechanics -that  when  a  body  is  struck  by  another  in 
motion,  some  time  elapses  before  it  is  diffused  from  the  point  struck  through  the  other  parts ;  conse- 
quently, if  the  parts  receiving  the  blow  have  not  sufficient  elasticity  and  cohesive  force  to  absorb  th« 
whole  momentum  of  the  striking  body  till  the  motion  be  transmitted  to  the  centre  of  rotation,  fracture 
of  the  body  struck  must  necessarily  ensue.  Hence,  in  a  system  of  mechanism,  any  parts  intended  to 
be  acted  upon  suddenly  by  others  in  full  motion  ought  not  only  to  be  strong,  but  they  ought  to  be  ca 
pable  of  yielding  on  the  first  impulse  of  the  impelling  force  with  as  little  resistance  as  possible,  and 
gradually  bring  the  whole  weight  into  motion.  The  common  mode  of  driving  by  belts  and  pulleys 
accomplishes  this  object  very  satisfactorily.  In  this  the  elasticity  of  the  belt  comes  into  action ;  and 
shoula  this  be  inadequate,  it  has  the  liberty  of  slipping  on  the  pulleys,  till,  by  the  friction  between  the 
sliding  surfaces,  the  belt  gradually  brings  the  quiescent  pulley  into  full  motion.  Thb  mode  of  ooonectiao 
is  unexceptionable  when  the  power  to  be  transferred  is  not  great ;  but  its  application  to  large  machinery 
is  attended  with  inconvenience. 

When  the  belt  connection  is  employed,  the  provision  of  the  fast  and  loose  pulley  is  the  most  simple 
and  eflfective  form  yet  devised  for  the  purpose.  It  consists  simply  of  two  pulleys  in  juxtaposition  on 
the  same  axis — the  one  fast,  and  the  other  lodse,  so  tliat  the  belt  which  transmits  the  motion  may  be 
shifted  at  pleasure  upon  one  pulley  or  the  other,  by  that  means  putting  in  or  out  of  motion  the  axis 
upon  whicn  they  are  placed.  The  driving  pulley — that  is,  the  pulley  on  the  shaft  from  which  the  mo- 
tion is  derived — ought  to  be  equal  in  breadth  to  the  two  on  the  second  shaft ;  and  these  last  ought  to 
have  their  rims  slightly  rounded  or  swelled  in  the  middle  to  prevent  the  belt  slipping  oflP— whidi  it  is 
apt  to  do  when  the  rims  of  the  pulleys  are  flat  This  curious  property  is  of  great  practical  importance, 
and  has  obviated  all  those  clumsy  appendages  formerly  required  to  keep  the  belt  from  being  throvn. 

This  mode  of  driving  is  not,  however,  always  convenient ;  and,  accordingly,  many  attempts  have  beca 
made  to  accomplish  the  same  with  wheels.    Perhaps  the  best  of  these  is  tne  method  of  friction  c 


represented  in  Fig.  2096.  The  two  parts  of  this  coupling,  c  and  d,  are  arranged  on  the  shaft  ft,  in  the 
■ame  manner  as  we  have  described  under  the  preceding  figure,  a  is  a  shaft  driven  by  means  of  berd- 
^eer  off  the  main  shaft  6,  its  motion  being  derived  from  t^e  latter  shaft  through  the  coupling,  e  is  ai 
mterior  cone  cast  upon  the  back  of  the  bevel-wheel ;  (i  is  an  exterior  cone  having  the  same  taper  as  the 
cone  c,  such  that  by  means  of  the  handle  e  it  may  be  moved  into  contact  with  the  intenor  cooe.  TT» 
surfaces  being  supposed  to  be  well  fitted  to  each  other,  the  cone  d  will,  by  its  friction,  drive  the  cone  e, 
and  thereby  also  the  upright  shaft  When  either  of  the  shafts  a  or  6  is  accidentally  stopped,  the  conef 
immediately  fall  out  of  geer,  and  the  connection  is  broken.  They  are  held  in  geer  by  means  of  a  screw, 
cr  more  commonly,  and  perhaps  better,  by  a  weight. 

This  coupling  works  very  well,  if  properly  adjusted  at  first ;  but  requires  some  nicety  in  commnni- 
eating  the  exact  degree  of  taper  to  the  cones ;  for  if,  on  the  one  hand,  uie  taper  be  too  8mall,-they  ai« 
hable  to  adhere  into  each  other  too  firmly,  and  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  taper  be  too  great,  they  do  not 
possess  sufficient  frictional  force  to  keep  them  in  contact 

Another  modo  of  accomplishing  the  same  purpose  in  smaU  machinery,  by  means  of  an  epicydic  train, 
b  represented  by  Fig.  2097.  In  this  the  shaft  A  A  is  continuous,  and  supposed  to  be  that  throi^ 
which  the  motive  power  is  transmitted.    The  wheel  a  is  fast  but  those  marked  b  and  c  run  loose  oo 
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Uiis  shaft  The  two  pinions  (fdhave  their  bearings  in  the  wheel  cc,  and  ^eer  with  the  two  opposite 
bevel- wheels,  a  and  b.  (One  of  these  pinions  only  is  requisite  to  complete  the  motion ;  the  second  ocing 
introduced  merely  to  maintain  the  equipoise  of  the  system.)  If  now  motion  be  given  to  the  shaft  A  A, 
it  is  clear  that  the  wheel  6,  which  is  loose,  will  be  made  to  revolve  in  the  contrary  direction  to  the  wheel 
a  which  is  fixed,  by  means  of  the  carriers  dd\  but  no  motion  of  the  wheel  c,  if  slightly  opposed,  will 
ensue ;  and  so  long  as  this  last  remains  at  rest,  the  wheels  a  and  b  will  have  the  same  angular  velocity 
in  opposite  directions.  But  if  the  motion  of  the  wheel  b  be  opposed  by  means  of  a  friction  gland  <•, 
which  can  be  tightened  by  means  of  the  T-screw  marked  /  to  any  degree  requu-ed,  the  teeth  of  that 
wheel  will  serve  as  fulcra  to  the  carrier  pinions  dd,  which,  becoming  levers  of  tlie  second  kind,  with  the 
resistance  at  their  axes,  they  will  carry  round  the  wheel  c  with  half  the  velocity  of  the  prime  mover  a ; 
and  geerlng  with  the  wheel  A,  on  the  main  spindle  of  the  machine  to  be  impelled,  will  transfer  to  it  the 
motion  which  itself  receives.  We  have  supposed  the  wheel  6  to  be  held  absolutely  still ;  but  it  is  ob- 
vious that  it  may  be  brought  gradually  to  rest  by  means  of  the  friction  gland ;  and  as  the  wheel  c  can 
attain  motion  only  as  the  motion  of  the  wheel  b  is  reduced,  and  can  attain  its  full  speed  only  when  b  is 
brought  to  rest,  it  is  clear  that  the  wheel  A,  and,  consequently,  the  machine,  may  be  brought  into  action 
without  the  slightest  degree  of  shock ;  and,  moreorer,  may  be  driven  at  any  velocity  less  than  the  max- 
imum, that  may  be  desired. 
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Another  mode  of  obviating  shock  in  starting  machinery,  which  has  been  long  in  use,  is  represented  by 
Fig.  2098.  On  the  shaft  B  is  fixed  a  drum  or  pulley  wliich  is  embraced  b^  a  friction-band  a  as  tightly 
as  may  be  found  necessary ;  this  band  is  provided  with  projecting  ears,  with  which  the  prongs  6  6  of  a 
fixed  cross  on  the  driving-shaft  A  can  be  snifted  into  contact  This  cross  can  be  shifted  end-long  on  its 
shaft  A,  but  is  connected  to  it  by  a  sunk  key,  so  that  being  thrown  into  geer  with  the  ears  of  the  friction- 
band,  the  shaft  being  in  motion,  the  band  slips  round  on  its  pulley  until  the  friction  becomes  equal  to 
the  resistance,  and  the  pulley  gradually  attains  the  motion  of  the  clutch.  The  arms  and  sockets  c  e, 
which  are  keyed  firmly  on  the  shaft  A,  are  used  to  steady  the  prongs  and  to  remove  the  strain  from  the 
ihiilingpart 

Bnt  of  an  slide  ooaplings  to  engage  and  ,^s^Saa^        j^g, 

^sengage  with  the  least  diook,  and  at  any 
speed,  the  friction  cone  coupling,  (fig.  2098',) 
is  by  far  the  best  It  consists  of  an  exterior 
and  interior  cone,  ab;  a  is  fastened  to  the 
shaft  A,  whilst  b  slides  in  the  usual  way  on 
the  featlier  /of  the  shaft  B ;  pressing  b  fop- 
ward,  its  exterior  surface  is  brought  in  con- 
tact with  the  interior  conical  sui-face  of  a  ; 
this  should  be  done  gradually ;  the  surfaces 
(^  the  two  cones  slip  on  each  other  till  the 
friction  overcomes  the  resistance,  and  motion 
is  transmitted  comparatively  gradually,  and 

without  danger  to  the  machinery.  It  must  be  observed  that  the  longer 
the  taper  of  the  cones,  the  more  difScult  the  disengagement ;  but  the 
more  blunt  the  cones,  the  more  difficult  to  keep  the  surfaces  in  contact 
The  limiting  angle  of  resistance  for  surfaces  of  cast-uron  upon  cast-iron 
is  S**  89',  and  tms  angle  with  the  line  of  shaft  will  give  a  very  good  an- 
gle for  the  surfaces  of  the  cones  of  this  material.  AiSTien  thrown  into 
geer,  the  handle  of  the  lever  or  shipper  is  slipped  into  a  notch,  that  it 
may  not  be  thrown  out  by  accident 

For  the  engaging  and  disengaging  of  a  machine,  that  is,  for^  putting 
into  or  out  of  motion,  the  arrangement  of  Afast-andUooae  pulley  is  adopt- 
ed as  simpler  and  better  than  the  clntohes  before  given ;  it  is  almost  m- 
^riably  used  in  oonnection  with  single  machines  which  may  be  required 
to  be  thrown  in  and  out  of  motion.    It  consists  merely  of  two  pulleys  in 
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juxtaposition  on  the  same  axis,  one  fast,  the  other  loose,  so  that  the  belt  which  transmita  the  moiion  mat 
be  shifted  from  one  to  the  other.  The  face  of  the  driving  pulley,  that  is,  the  one  on  the  driving  shaft,  oaght 
to  be  equal  in  width  to  that  of  both  the  fast  and  loose  pulleys.  By  making  the  face  of  the  pSleya  slij^tly 
convex,  the  belt  is  prevented  from  slipping  off,  as  the  tendency  of  a  belt  ia  always  to  the  lai^diaiDeter. 

Bearings. — Another  important  feature  in  a  system  of  mill-geerin^  is  the  mode  of  supporting  the  shafV 
ing — the  form,  arrangement,  and  general  adaptation  of  the  plumber-blocks  and  steps,  ana  their  supportiog 
apparatus.  These  are  manifold  in  their  proportion  and  construction — depending,  as  they  do,  in  a  great 
measure,  on  the  taste  of  the  engineer  and  tne  circumstances  in  which  the^  are  employed.  £yen  th« 
length  of  journal  in  relation  to  its  diameter  is  far  from  being  a  fixed  quantity ;  and  as  the  iouniaU  de 
termine  the  length  of  the  j^illowa  or  brasses  employed,  these  last  arc  equally  indefinite  in  their  propv^ 
tions.  The  ran^e  of  variation  is  gradually  becoming  less  as  the  principle  of  friction  is  becoming  better 
known ;  but  stiU  we  find  journals  made  equal  in  length  and  oiameter ;  and  others  having  a  length 
equal  to  their  circumference.  These  proportions,  except  for  particular  cases,  are  extremes  to  be 
avoided. 

Without  attempting  to  establish  a  general  rule  for  the  length  to  be  given  to  bearings,  under  all  cir- 
cumstances, it  may  be  observed,  that  the  pressure  upon  the  pulows  or  steps  ought  in  no  case  to  exceed 
1,000  lbs.  on  the  square  inch  of  rubbing  surfaces.  Within  this  limit  the  wear  of  the  brasses  is  moder* 
ate ;  but,  when  a  less  intense  pressure  can  conveniently  be  attained  by  increasing  the  amount  of  sor- 
face,  without  a  countervailing  evil,  it  ought  to  be  adopted,  even  to  half  the  pressure  stated.  To  calcu- 
late every  particular  case  which  occurs  in  practice,  and  to  adapt  the  patterns  to  it,  would,  however,  be 
attended  with  an  amount  of  labor  and  expense  which  it  is  found  necessary  to  avoid ;  and,  accordingly, 
the  mode  commonly  adopted  is  to  fix  upon  two  extreme  cases,  and  to  proportion  the  intermediate 
lengths  to  these.  Thus,  taking  a  journal  of  2  inches  diameter,  and  another  12  inches ;  and  suppose  4 
inches  to  be  taken  as  a  proper  length  for  the  former  and  19  inches  for  the  latter;  then  the  lengths  for 
intermediate  diameters  may  be  assigned  by  arithmetical  progression.  Thus,  between  2  inches  and  12 
inches  there  are  40  quarters^  and  between  4  inches  and  19  inoies  there  are  120  eighth*;  consequently, 
for  every  increment  of  \  inch  of  diameter,  we  have  a  corresponding  increment  of  |  inch  of  length  of 
joumaL 

The  common  material  employed  for  pillows  is  a  composition  of  copper  and  tin,  in  the  proportion  ol 
12  to  1.  This  alloj  is  much  harder  than  common  brass,  and  is  snpposea  to  work  with  cast  and  wrought 
iitm  with  less  friction,  and  to  be  more  durable  than  most  other  compounds.  Cast-iron  pillows,  espe- 
cially when  cast  in  iron  moulds,  and  when  the  rubbmg  surfaces  are  made  large  in  proportion  to  the 
pressure  upon  them,  are  not  inferior  in  any  respect  to  the  bush-metal  commonly  employed— the  fric- 
tion is,  indeed,  rather  less  than  greater,  and  bemg  harder,  they  are  still  more  lasting.  Bnt  when  ihe 
pressure  is  so  great  as  to  produce  abrasion  of  the  sur&ces  when  left  occasionally  without  a  proper  sap- 
oly  of  oil,  the  wearing  process,  thus  commenced,  goes  on  increasing,  and  the  surfaces  never  afterwardi 
acquire  the  necessary  polish.  In  this  the  bush-metal  has  an  advantage,  for  although  abrasion  has  pro- 
ceeded a  certain  way,  when  the  lubrication  is  a^ain  perfect,  the  pillows  take  a  new  polish  as  perfect 
as  before,  and  the  abrasion  ceases.  Wooden  pillows  are  also  sometimes  employed  with  adfantage. 
Box-tree  and  lignum  yiiod  were  long  in  use,  but  those  woods,  besides  being  much  more  expensive,  are 
iar  inferior  for  the  purpose  to  home-grown  beech.  We  have  known  journals  which,  with  ordinary 
metal  pillows,  were  ever  liable  to  heat,  run  for  many  years  on  beech- wood  without  manifesting  any 
tendency  of  that  kind. 

Pure  tin  is,  perhaps,  of  all  other  substances,  that  which  produces  the  least  friction  with  iron;  but  ita 
softness  has  prevented  it  being  very  extensively  employed.  When  the  pressure  upon  the  rubbing  sur- 
foces  exceeds  very  moderate  limits,  the  tin  yields  to  it,  and  becomes  extended  in  the  direction  of  the 
length  of  the  pillow.  A  mode  of  obviating  this  difficulty  has  been  patented  in  the  United  States  by 
Mr.  Babbitt ;  it  consists  in  placing  the  soft  metal  in  a  species  of  casing  of  cast-iron,  of  the  common  fionn 
of  the  half  pillow,  but  with  ledges  round  its  concave  surface,  which  thus  predenta  a  recess  of  a  depth 
corresponding  to  the  size  of  the  pillow — from  ith  inch  to  an  inch  in  very  large  diameters.  This  recess 
is  filled  with  the  soft  metal,  which  is  retained  by  the  lodging  of  the  casing,  and  prevented  from  yielding 
and  becommg  extended  by  the  pressure  on  its  surface. 
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The  material  used  by  Mr.  Babbitt  is  not  pure  tin,  but  a  soft  alloy,  in  which  lead  predominates,  ana 
which,  besides  answering  all  the  purposes  of  tin,  has  the  advantage  of  being  greatly  cheaper. 

A  patent  for  a  composition-metal  has  lately  been  obtained  by  Mr.  Fenton ;  it  is  harder  than  Mt 
Babbitt's  metal  equally  fusible,  and  iiill  cheaper,  and  has  been  found  very  efficient  as  bosb-metal  ii 
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railway  engioes.  It  is  simply  a  compouDd  of  tin  and  zinc,  with  a  uttle  copper  to  harden  it ;  and  a  vert 
excellent  composition  of  the  sort  may  be  made  of  equal  parts  of  the  two  lormer  metals  and  a  sixteenta 
by  weight  of  antimony  to  give  hardness. 

Forms  of  plumber-blocks  and  pillows,  yery  commonly  adopted  for  heavy  shafts,  are  shown  by  Fisa 
2099, 2100, 2101,  and  2102.  In  this  the  pillows  are  made  octagonal  to  prevent  their  turning  round  with 
the  shafts  and  are  cast  with  flanges  on  their  ends  to  prevent  longitudinal  displacement  This  form  has, 
however,  been  departed  from  by  some  of  our  best  millwrights.  Instead  of  casting  the  brasses  with 
flanges  and  plane  faces,  they  are  cast  of  a  cylindrical  form,  and  with  two  snugs  at  tiie  middle  of  their 
length,  which,  entering  conresponding  recesses  in  the  plumber-block,  retain  them  securely  in  their  places 
when  the  cover  is  fixed.  By  this  arrangement  they  are  more  easily  fitted,  contain  less  useless  metal, 
and  have  a  lighter  appearance.  The  pTumber-block  itself,  also,  acunits  of  being  bored  out  to  the  size 
of  the  pillows ;  whereas,  with  the  octagonal  form,  the  fkces  require  to  be  planed  to  the  required 
angles — a  much  more  expensive  process. 
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The  plumber-block  consists  of  a  sole  and  cover,  which,  when  practicable,  are  independently  bolted 
together,  the  heads  of  the  cover-bolts  being  countersunk  in  the  sole.  The  cover  is  made  to  check 
accurately  within  the  cheeks  of  the  block,  the  surfaces  being  planed  true  to  each  other,  so  that  the 
stress  upon  the  bolts  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  The  sole  has  two  projecting  ends  by  which  to  bolt  it 
in  its  place,  as  shown  in  Fig.  2103,  and  elsewhere.  The  figure  specified  is  an  example  of  a  plumber- 
block  with  what  is  denominated  a  /a/«*  or  shell  cover — a  form  often  adopted  for  economy  when  the 
pressure  is  entirely  down.  In  this  case  there  is  only  one  brass,  the  cover  part  being  cast  with  side  pro* 
jections  resembling  the  ends  of  a  brass,  and  with  projections  on  its  upper  surface  resembling  the  nuts 
and  ends  of  bolts  of  the  regular  form  represented  oy  Fig.  2099.  This  cover  is  not  fitted,  but  is  simply 
laid  loosely  in  its  place,  and  serves  merely  to  preserve  tlie  journal  from  sand  and  similar  injuriooa 
■^**«"-  2105.  2106. 


The  form  of  pedestal  represented  under  the  footstep-bridge  by  Fig.  2107,  is  one  of  the  best  examplea, 
combining  strength,  elegance,  and  simplicity  of  make.  It  is  m  every  way  appropriate  for  its  purpose. 
The  base  and  cover  fit  together  with  a  degree  of  symmetry  and  character  which  are  not  found  in  the 
examples  above  referred  to ;  and  the  amount  of  fitting  is  much  reduced.  The  base  and  cap  being 
checked  together  by  planing,  they  are  fixed  in  theur  relative  position  by  the  cover-bolts,  and  bored  out 
to  the  extreme  diameter  of  the  brasses.  But  instead  of  a  uniform  concave  surface,  the  interior  of  the 
base  and  cap  have  a  circular  recess  of  small  depth  occupying  about  a  half  of  theu*  breadth,  so  Uiat  the 
bored  parts  occupy  about  a  fourth  of  the  breadth  of  the  concave  surface  on  each  side  of  this  recess 
the  object  of  this  is  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  turning  the  exterior  of  the  brasses  for  an  equal  extent  at 
tiae  middle  of  their  length,  and,  therefore,  allows  of  theu:  being  provided  with  snugs  as  ahready  noticed, 
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to  secure  them  from  turning  round  in  their  places  xrith  the  journal  The  brasses  being  turned  to  fit 
their  position  in  the  pedestal,  tliey  are  bored  out  concentrical  witli  the  outer  circle;  and  the  points o! 
the  cap-bolts  and  the  nuts  being  dressed,  tlie  plumber- block  is  ready  to  be  bolted  in  its  plxice. 

Tlie  foundation-plate,  upon  which  the  solo  of  the  pedestal  rests,  is  nsuallv  provided  wiili  snup,  m 
RO  much  apart  as  to  allow  of  a  wooden  kei/  being  driven  between  them  and  the  ends  of  the  pedestal- 
sole.  The  bolt-holes  in  the  sole  and  fcunidation  are  also  made  oblong,  to  allow  of  a  small  amouDt  ol 
adjustment  in  setting  the  pedestal ;  and,  to  obtain  this  latitude  of  adjustment  laterally,  and  rIso  in  the 
direction  of  the  axis  of  the  brasses,  the  holes  are  lengthened  in  the  sole  and  foundation  in  the  corres- 
ponding directions.  Adjustment  is  attained  vertically  by  allowing  for  a  given  thickness  of  wood  to  be 
placed  under  the  sole  of  the  pedestal,  and  which  can  be  increased  or  diminUhed  at  pleasure  to  obviata 
any  small  inaccuracy  of  workmanship. 

In  ordinary  mill- work  pedcstab  are  usually  pro- 
vided with  some  form  of  cast-iron  foundation-plate 
upon  which  thev  are  fixed.  This  is  exemplified  by 
Figs.  2103,  2104,  2106,  2108,  and  2107  ;  and  it  fre- 
quently happens  that  much  ingenuity  is  necessary 
to  compose  what  is  technically  denominated  a  wall' 
box  or  fixinf;  for  the  proper  reception  of  tlie  number 
of  pecfestals  required  bv  a  confluence  of  shafting  to 
a  point  Fig.  2104  affords  an  example  of  one  of 
the  most  common  and  simplest  forms  of  wall-bor, 
being  intended  to  carry  only  one  pedestal  for  a  shaft 
which  may  bo  supposed  cither  to  pass  through  the 
wall  into  which  the  frame  is  inserted  at  that  point, 
or  to  terminate  there.  If  intended  to  carry  the  end 
of  a  shaft,  it  is  usually  made  in  the  form  of  a  rect- 
angular box  with  the  bottom  into  the  wall,  and  with 
a  shelve  at  a  convenient  height  to  receive  the  sole  of 
the  pedestal,  the  breadth  of  which  determines  the 
depth  of  the  box.  But  when  the  shaft  passes  com- 
pletely through  the  wall,  the  box  is  simply  a  rect- 
angular  frame,   corresponding    in   deptli   with   the 

thickness  of  the  wall  into  M'liich  it  is  inserted  and  with  the  cross-shelve,  for  the  purpose  before  stated. 
This  makes  a  neat,  convenient,  and  substantial  fixing,  and  one  which  is  in  constant  requisition. 

Fig.  2108  gives  an  example  of  a  pedestal  wall-plate,  and  which  serves  the  same  purpose  as  the  v$l\- 
box  above  described,  when  the  shaft  terminates  at  the  wall  and  does  not  pass  through  it  ITiis  ^jx-eiea 
of  fixing  is  simply  a  bracket  bolted  to  the  wall  by  three  bolts  whicli  pass  completely  through  and  ar* 
secured  on  the  outside  by  wall-washers,  bonnets,  or  stars.  Iliese  are  merely  plates  of  cast-iron,  £om^ 
times  with  radial  arms  to  increase  the  amount  of  bearing  surface,  with  holes  through  their  centres,  tc 
receive  the  ends  of  the  bolts,  which  being  screwed,  are  retained  by  nuts  passed  over  them  in  the  u-ual 
maimer*    Commonly  the  bolts  arc  entered  from  tlie  outside,  wliich  is  generally  advisable  for  conve- 


nience and  safety.  The  wall-washers  serve  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  amount  of  surface  of  the  wall 
acted  upon,  and  thereby  allow  the  bolts  to  be  screwed  up  more  tightly ;  and  the  more  friable  the 
material  of  the  wall  is,  the  larger  these  ought  manifestly  to  be  made.  For  brick  walls  a  very  common 
proportion  between  the  size  of  bolt  and  bonnet,  estimated  by  diameter,  is  one  to  six.  For  dressed 
Btone  walls,  the  proportion  may  be  somewhat  less ;  but  for  rubble  work  the  stellar  form  ought  to  \>i 
preferred. 
The  brncket  is  provided  with  a  projecting  sole  upon  which  the  pedestal  rests,  and  which  is  supporteJ 
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at  the  middle  of  its  length  by  a  rib  cast  upon  it    The  sole  has  a  snug  at  each  end,  between  which  the 
pedestal  is  keyed,  and  holes  through  it  to  receive  the  pedestal-bolts. 

Fig.  2109  represents  another  form  of  wall-br&utet.  This  form  is  employed  for  carrying  a  shaft  alona 
a  wall,  and  projects  sufficiently  to  allow  e^tce  for  any  wheels  and  pulleys  which  may  be  upon  the  shaft 
to  work  clear  of  the  wall  The  bearing  is  in  this  case  formed  in  the  bracket  itaelf,  and  the  cover  is  held 
in  its  place  by  two  bolts  secured  in  the  cheeks  of  the  block  by  cotterals. 

As  this  species  of  bracket  does  not  allow  of  any  adjustment  at  the  bearing,  and  as  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  adjust,  if  fitted  directly  upon  the  wall,  it  is  usually  provided  with  a  toall  or  ground-plate,  as 
shown  in  the  figure.  This  plate  is,  in  the  first  place,  secured  to  the  wall  by  wall-bolts  and  washers,  m 
the  manner  above  described ;  and  the  bracket  is  then  adjusted  and  fixed  upon  it  by  bolts  and  keys,  in 
the  same  manner  that  the  simple  pedestal  is  secured  to  its  seat  But  sometimes,  and  judiciously, 
its  bolts  also  pass  entirely  through  the  wall,  and  serve  to  maintain  the  stability  of  both  foundation  and 
bracket 

Figs.  2110to  2112  are  forms  of  pendent  brackets  intended  to  carry  lines  of  shafting  along  the  ceiling 
of  a  building.  Fig.  2111  is  the  simplest  form,  and  is  often  used  to  carry  the  weight  of  the  shaft  afe 
points  intermediate  to  those  at  which  the  power  is  taken  off,  but  sometimes  also  it  is  the  onlv  species  of 
bracket  employed  when  the  shafting  is  light  It  is  easily  fitted,  and  has  very  commonly  only  an  under 
pillow  for  the  shaft,  and  no  cover ;  but  when  the  shaft  has  an  upward  pressure — which  it  must  at  any 
point  where  motion  is  transferred  to  or  from  it  by  toothed  geer,  whose  line  of  contact  is  in  the  horizon- 
tal plane,--a  species  of  block-brass  is  fitted  into  it  and  retained  by  a  cotter,  as  shown  in  the  figure.  Th* 
ends  of  this  block  are  checked,  and  the  back  of  it  has  a  groove  to  receive  the  edge  of  the  cotter ;  it  is 
thus  effectually  prevented  from  moving  on  end,  and  may  be  forced  downwards  upon  the  shaft  by  ad- 
vancing the  cotter,  which  is  made  of  a  tapering  form  for  that  purpose 

2112.  2111. 


This  form  of  gallows  has,  however,  no  other  recommendation  than  dieapnesa  It  is  inelegant  in  the 
last  degree,  and  deficient  in  stability,  is  easily  twisted  out  of  position  in  consequence  of  the  oblique 
actKMi  of  the  weight  upon  it ;  and,  moreover,  the  hook  into  which  the  brasses  are  fitted  beine  usually 
narrow — another  feature  of  economy  always  associated  with  it — the  brasses  soon  become  loose  and 
allow  a  hobbling  motion  of  the  shaft,  not  more  impleasant  to  witness  than  it  is  injurious  to  all  the  con- 
nectiooB  of  the  U^e,  and  to  the  accurate  transfer  of  the  power  at  the  working  points. 
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Fig.  2112  represents  a  gallows  of  a  more  substantial  character,  but  still  inelegant  in  appearance,  and, 
m  some  respects,  inconvenient  The  weight  beinfi;  ec^ually  and  directly  borne  by  the  two  supporting 
points,  it  possesses  all  the  advantages  of  strength ;  it  may  be  provided  with  a  cover  and  cover-brass, 
which  are  necessary  when  the  bracket  is  placed  m  the  vicinity  of  a  pair  of  wheels  which  geer  together. 
The  form  of  bracket  has  the  nmnifSst  inconvenience  that  the  shaft  cannot  be  taken  out  of  its  place 
except  by  moving  it  end-long. 

Figs.  2110  and  21 10^  are  two  views  of  a  form  of  pendent  bracket  which  combines  to  a  considerable 
extent  the  two  requisites  of  strength  and  simplicity.  The  pillar  and  expanded  base  of  tliis  bracket  are 
cast  bellow,  as  inaicated  by  the  dotted  lines  in  Fig.  2110^.  The  cover  is  fitted  to  the  pillar  by  planed 
faces  which  check  together,  leaving  space  to  receive  a  bevel-edged  key  which  holds  the  cover  in  its 
place  when  the  stress  is  entirely  downwards;  but  when  the  bracket  is  intended  to  be  placed  in  the 
vicinity  of  two  geering-wheels,  the  cover  and  projection  on  which  the  under  pillow  rests  are  provided 
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with  snugs  through  which  a  nib-boUf  as  it  is  technically  called,  passes  and  assists  the  key  in  retairnDg 
tlie  cover  in  its  place. 

This  form  of  pendent  is  also  convenient  to  tlie  millwright  as  a  pattern.  In  the  two  forms  above 
described,  any  difference  of  length  is  attended  with  extensive  alteration  of  the  pattern,  but  in  this,  tha 
eitalk  of  the  pattern  is  made  at  least  as  long  as  there  is  any  probability  of  its  ever  being  required ;  a 
series  of  ferules  are  then  turned  to  fit  upon  the  stalk,  and  of  the  requisite  outside  £ameter;  the 
necessary  number  of  these  are  put  on  to  make  up  the  length  less  the  length  of  the  octagonal  part  which 
forms  the  bearing ;  this  part  is  formed  of  cast-iron,  and  has  also  a  hole  through  it  to  receive  the  stalk, 
and  when  put  on  and  fixed  in  the  prGri[>er  position  the  bracket  is  ready  to  be  moulded,  any  part  of  the 
stalk  which  may  be  projecting  through  bemg  cut  of  in  the  sand  The  process  of  moulding  is  likewise 
simple,  and  no  core-box  is  required,  except  when  the  bracket  has  a  double  bearing,  which  is  always  the 
case  when  it  is  intended  for  a  point  at  which  a  bevel  pair  meet 

The  only  objection  to  this  form  of  bracket  is  the  oolique  direction  in  which  the  strain  ialls  upon  the 
holding  bolts,  and  whkh  might  be  obviated  by  making  the  cover  one  piece  with  the  stem,  and  checking 
the  under  bearing  to  it  by  a  strong  dovetail  and  single  holding-bolt»  the  office  of  which  would  simply  be 
to  prevent  end-long  motion. 

Pendent  brackets  such  as  those  here  described,  are  sometimes  cast  with  vertical  soles,  prepared  to 
bolt  to  beams ;  but  more  frequently  the  soles  are  horizontal ;  and  in  that  case  are  bolted  to  gr<mnd»  o! 
planking  fixed  between  two  adjoimng  beams  by  wood-screws.  When  the  brackets  can  be  attached  to 
oeams,  that  mode  of  fixing  is,  however,  to  be  preferred ;  and  in  that  case  the  sole  ought  to  be  formed 
with  a  projecting  rib  to  bear  against  the  under  side  of  the  beam,  and  relieve  the  bolts  as  much  as 
possible  of  strain. 

The  kinds  of  bearings  described  are  all  designed  to  support  shafts  placed  horizontally ;  but  in  almost 
every  system  of  geering  there  is  one  large  vertical  shaft  urom  which  the  minor  horizontal  shafts  derive 
their  motion.  The  bottom  extremity  of  the  vertical  shaft  is  supported  on  a  species  of  bearing  techni- 
cally named  a  foot-step,  of  which  Fig.  2107  represents  a  specimen.  In  this  case,  the  motion  is  usually 
transferred  by  a  pair  of  bevel-wheeb,  as  represented  by  Fig.  2001,  and  more  completely  still  b^  the 
arrangement  shown  in  Fig.  2115.    In  this  last  the  first  shaft  is  marked  H ;  on  this  is  the  spur  pimoD  Q 
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which  gcers  with  the  equally  pitched  wheel  F  on  the  horizontal  shaft  K.  On  the  other  extremity  of 
this  shaft  is  the  bevel-wheel  0,  which  ^eers  with  a  similar  wheel  on  the  vertical  shaft ;  and  thnragh 
tliis  last  wheel  motion  is  communicated  to  the  equal  wheel  B  and  the  geering  on  the  right  The 
arrangement  represented  by  Fig.  2001  is  strictly  analogous — ^the  horizontal  shaft  being  the  cuiver  and 
the  vertical  shaft  the  carrier  of  Uie  motion  to  the  superior  parts  of  the  factory. 

In  these  arrangements  the  foot-step  of  the  vertical  shau  is  carried  upon  an  arch,  technically  a  foot- 
bridge^ of  which  Fig.  2107  gives  a  front  view,  and  Fig.  2116  a  side  view :  Fig.  2001  shows  a  section  of 
tlie  same  through  ue  foot-step  box.  Tliis  bridge  rests  on  a  foundation-plate  of  cast-iron,  which  in  tmn 
is  fixed  upon  a  stone  foundation  more  or  less  substantial,  according  to  the  weight  and  stress  which  are 
to  be  resisted.  The  pedestal  of  the  horizontal  shaft  ought  to  be  supported  on  the  same  fonndatioo 
sole ;  for,  if  supported  on  a  separate  sole,  the  foundation  bolts,  and  possibly  the  foundation  itself,  will 
in  all  probability  be  soon  destroyed  by  the  twisting  action  of  the  wheels  at  the  fixed  points.  The  foot- 
step box  occupies  the  summit  of  the  arch ;  three  sides  of  it  are  cast  upon  the  bridge,  but  the  fourth  side, 
which  forms  the  door^  is  a  separate  casting,  attached  by  four  bolts  which  pass  right  through  from  back 
to  front  of  the  box,  hollow  rolls  being  cast  on  the  two  opposite  sides  for  that  purpose.  In  Fig.  2107 
the  door  is  supposed  to  be  removed  to  show  the  interior  arrangement ;  Fig.  2001  gives  a  tnmsverse 
section  througn  the  door,  showing  its  thickness ;  and  Fig.  2116  shows  the  door  in  its  place  and  fixed  by 
its  bolts.  This  door  is  fitted  with  great  exactness,  and  the  whole  interior  of  the  box— at^  least  a 
sufficient  bearing  surface  of  it  at  the  angles — is  chipped  and  filed  true :  a  foot-plate  as  in  Fig.  2001, 
and  sometimes  a  species  of  box  solid  above,  and  sometimes  both,  is  fitted  into  the  bottom  of  the  box. 
This  plate  or  pillow  is  first  planed ;  and  in  fitting,  its  superior  surface  is  set  truly  square  with  the  sides 
of  the  box.  The  surface  of  the  plate  is  frequently  steeled  by  case-hardening  when  the  end  of  the  shafi 
is  intended  to  be  rested  immediately  upon  it,  as  shown  m  the  drawings  referred  to ;  but  more  oommoDly 
it  it  simply  a  plato  of  cast-iron  on  wnich  the  bottom  of  the  cup-formed  brass  is  supported.  In  these 
drawings  the  brass  is  supposed  to  be  without  bottom,  and  to  embrace  the  cylindrical  end  of  the  shaft, 
tod  support  it  laterally.    This  arrangement  has  its  advantages,  in  bo  far  as  the  foot-plate  can  easily  bi 
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replaced  when  worn  out ;  and  the  brass  may  be  formed  in  halves,  which  will  allow  it  also  to  be  replaced 
with  little  difficulty.  But  more  commonly  the  brass  has  the  form  of  a  deep  cup,  interiorly ;  while, 
exteriorly,  it  is  made  in  size  exactly  to  fit  the  box.  On  one  side — that  from  which  the  wheel  acts — a 
recess  is  left  in  the  interior  to  receive  and  retain  oil  in  considerable  Quantity,  so  that  the  lubrication  may 
be  abundant  and  prevent  heating.  With  every  attention  to  lubrication  it  is,  however,  very  difficult, 
when  the  weight  upon  the  step  is  g^at,  to  prevent  its  becoming  hot,  evaporating  the  oil,  and  destroying 
the  rubbing  surfaces.  Various  modes  of  remedying  the  evil  Iwve  been  attempted ;  but  the  best  expe- 
dient hitherto  tried  is  to  enlarge  the  surface  as  mum  as  convenient  Formerly,  the  end  of  the  shaft  was 
greatly  reduced  to  form  the  foot — often,  indeed,  a  pin  was  inserted  and  made  to  serve  the  functions  of  a 
foot ;  but  at  present  the  foot  is  formed  on  the  same  principle  as  any  other  bearing — namely,  with  aa 
much  bearing  surface  as  the  diameter  will  allow.  But  even  this  is  often  found  too  little,  and  the  next 
resource  is  to  continue  the  wheel  boss  and  ^ve  the  foot  a  conical  form,  thereby  increasing  the  supporting 
surface  as  much  as  circumstances  will  admit 

We  have  also  seen  attempts  to  line  the  brass  step  with  ribs  of  steel  to  increase  its  durability ;  but 
without  success.  A  step  made  on  Babbitt*s  principle,  and  lined  with  soft  metal,  would,  m  our  opinion, 
offer  a  better  chance  of  success  than  any  scheme  which  has  hitherto  been  attempted.  But  the  ex|>eri* 
meat  remains  to  be  made  on  a  proper  scale,  and  with  sufficiently  good  workmanship,  to  test  the  principle 
thoroughly  before  its  being  adopted  very  extensively  in  miU-work. 

Among  the  more  ingenious  of  the  older  contrivances  for  rendering  foot-bearings  durable  was  that  of 
attaching  a  hardened  steel  plate  to  the  extremity  of  the  foot  by  a  square  tang,  which  was  driven  hard 
into  a  corresponding  hole  in  the  foot  On  the  under  side  of  this  disk  a  groove  was  cut  across,  the  better 
to  distribute  the  oil  which  found  its  way  to  the  bottom  of  the  step  by  vertical  grooves  cut  in  it 

This  was  found  to  work  very  well  when  there  was  little  lateral  stress  upon  me  sliaft ;  but  ultimately 
^ve  place  to  an  anrangement  which  is  sometimes  adopted  in  modem  work,  and  which  consists  in 
inserting  a  steel  pivot  into  the  lower  end  of  the  shaft  When  this  pivot  is  bound  in  its  place  by  a 
malleable-iron  ring  put  on  hot,  the  arrangement  is  one  of  the  best  wnich  can  be  adopted;  but  the 
original  mode  of  simply  boring  a  hole  in  the  end  of  the  shaft  and  inserting  the  pivot,  without  any 
fmther  hteral  support,  left  the  foot  very  weak  and  inadequate  to  sustain  any  considerable  amount  of 
lateral  stress. 

Another  scheme,  also  sometimeB  put  in  practice  in  modem  work,  when  the  shaft  is  very  large,  is  to 
make  the  foot  turn  on  conical  rollers,  on  the  same  principle  as  horizontal  shafts  are  sometimes  made  to 
tnra  on  parallel  friction  rollers  to  diininish  the  amount  of  friction,  by  converting  a  rubbing  into  a  rolling 
motion,  with  only  the  sliding  action  of  the  small  axes  which  retam  the  rollers  in  their  places.  The 
cones,  however,  require  very  accurate  workmanship,  and  therefore  become  expensive,  and  are,  moreover, 
very  liable  to  get  out  of  order ;  they  are,  in  consequence,  very  seldom  employed.  A  modification  of  the 
conical  rollers,  consisting  of  a  single  ball  placed  under  the  foot  of  the  shaft,  although  very  rarely  tried 
in  mill-work,  seems  to  offer  advantages  more  than  equivalent  to  the  additional  workmanship  which  it 
would  entail,  by  dividing  the  motion,  in  some  measure,  between  the  shaft  and  itself,  and  leaving  an 
open  space  to  receive  oil,  which  would  tend  materially  to  keep  the  foot  cooL  This  arrangement  is 
almost  universally  adopted  in  vertical  sugar-mills,  and  is  founa  to  answer,  although  in  process  of  time 
the  ball  does  become  flattened,  and,  accordingly,  requires  to  be  replaced. 

The  scheme  of  the  late  Mr.  Bramah,  of  supporting  the  pivot  entirely  on  water,  the  pressure  of  which 
was  to  be  maintained  by  a  small  fordng-pump  and  stop-cock,  would,  if  all  tear  and  wear  could  be 
avoided,  be  perfect ;  but  unfortunately  it  holds  out  little  prospect  of  being  successfully  applied  to  the 
end  in  question,  although  there  appears  little  doubt  that  it  wul  ultimately  be  found  both  practicable 
and  efficient  as  applied  to  railway  turn-tables,  in  which  the  bearing  surface  is  large,  and  the  only  prob- 
lem to  be  resolvea  is  the  diminution  of  friction. 

Water  has  been  successfully  applied  to  keep  the  common  foot-step  cool,  by  simply  perforating  the  foot- 
box  and  running  a  stream  constantly  through  it    An  example  of  this  may  be  seen  at  the  Deanston  mills. 

Sixes  and  proportions  of  bolts. — ^The  bolts  employed  in  securing  together  the  pedestals  and  parts  of 
the  fixings  of  sliaft-geering  constitute  another  important  element  in  miB-work.  Bolts  may  be  generally 
described  as  pins  having  a  head  formed  on  one  end,  and  the  other  end  screwed  externally  to  enter  an 
internally  screwed  ring,  technically  named  a  nuL  When  the  bolt  is  passed  through  holes  placed  oppo* 
sitely  in  two  pieces,  a  thin  ring  or  washer  being  first  placed  on  the  screwed  end  of  the  bolt,  if  the  nut 
be  then  put  on  and  screwed  tightly  down  upon  the  washer  the  two  pieces  will  be  held  firmly  together 
between  this  last  and  the  head,  the  body  or  the  bolt,  or  part  between,  serving  as  the  medium  tmt>ugh 
which  the  force  is  maintained  by  one  sur&ce  upon  that  opposite. 

Bolts  are  denominated  according  to  then*  oiameters  of  the  body  port,  -^inch,  f-inch,  )-inch,  |-inch, 
1-inch,  1^-inch,  &c^  bolts ;  the  particular  diameter  being  determined  in  any  case  by  Uie  supposed  tension 
to  which  the  bolt  will  be  exposed.  It  is  rarely  that  this  force  can  be  estimated  even  approximately ; 
but  assuming  it  to  be  known,  the  tension  ou^ht  not  to  exceed  1  ^  ton  on  the  square  inch  of  section. 
Therefore,  if  we  designate  by  T  the  tension  m  tons,  that  is,  the  effort  tending  to  separate  the  head  and 
nut  by  tearing  the  bxly  part  of  the  bolt  asunder,  and  the  diameter  in  inches  by  D,  we  have  the  simple 
fbraiula,  D  =  }VT. 

Tlius,  supposing  the  known  tension  to  be  nine  tons,  then, 

D  =  I  V  9  =  2i  inches, 
the  diameter  of  the  bolt  necessary  to  resist  that  pressure. 

The  number  of  consecutive  threads  in  an  inch,  that  is,  the  pitch  of  the  screw,  is  regulated  by  the  di> 
ameter  of  the  bolt  For  small  bolts  of  about  -^inch  the  pitch  is  usually  about  a  sixth  of  the  diameter,  bnt 
relatively  decreases  inversely  with  the  increase  of  diameter. 

The  following  table  is  that  of  the  dies  and  taps  of  an  extensive  millwright  and  engineering  estabHab* 
mcnt  in  Glasgow,  and  it  does  not  differ  sensibly  from  the  numbers  adopted  in  some  other  works. 
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The  depth  of  the  thread  is  also  a  matter  of  importance.  The  section  of  thread  most  approved  of  for 
strength  and  easy  motion  of  the  nut  is  an  equilateral  triangle,  thus  a,  the  bevelled  sides  being  equal  \» 
tween  themselves  and  to  the  base  or  pitch. 

Bolts  of  larger  diameter  than  those 
named  in  the  annexed  table  are  usually 
chased  in  the  screw-cutting  lathe,  and  in 
that  case  the  thread  is  commonly  made 
of  a  rectangular  section ;  but  Budi  bolts 
are  very  rarely  required  in  mill-work, 
and  when  they  do  happen  to  be  employ- 
ed, it  is  under  such  circumstances  as  re- 
move them  from  the  ordinary  class  of  bolts 
and  the  proportions  therein  recognized. 

The  length  of  the  body  of  the  bolt 
must,  of  course,  depend  upon  circum- 
stances ;  but  a  certain  proportion  is  ob- 
served between  the  diameter  and  tlie 
sixes  of  head  and  nut  For  common  bolts  the  head  is  usually  square,  and  the  nut  six-paned,  that  is, 
has  six  facets  on  its  periphery.  Sometimes,  also,  the  head  has  the  same  form,  and  oocasiooallj  it  is 
made  round,  and  for  particular  purposes  it  is  conical,  but  oftener  pyramidal  When  of  this  6haj)c,  it  ii 
intended  to  he  flush  or  even  with  the  sur&ce  of  the  piece  into  which  the  bolt  is  inserted,  and  it  is  then 
■aid  to  be  countersunk.  The  cover-bolts  of  pedestals  are  of  this  form,  bein^  necessarily  flush  with  the 
sole  of  the  pedestal  The  tliickness  of  the  head  when  of  the  usual  form  is  from  two-thirds  to  three- 
fourths  of  the  diameter  of  the  bolt ;  and  the  diameter  of  its  circumscribed  circle  is  double  of  the  primaiy 
diameter.  The  thickness  of  tlie  nut  is  usually  made  sufficient  to  contain  from  eight  to  ten  thrcAds,  the 
smaller  having  proportionall  v  the  greater  depth.  The  part  of  the  body  towards  the  head,  equal  in 
lenfi^  to  a  third  of  the  whole,  is  usually  made  square,  and  the  remaining  part  or  two-thirds  is  round; 
and  of  this  a  portion  equal  at  least  to  double  the  thickness  of  the  nut  is  screwed.  Sometimes,  boweTer, 
as  in  pedestal  cover-bolts,  the  whole  length  of  the  body  is  cylindrical,  the  bolt  being  prevented  from 
turning  round  when  the  nut  is  being  screwed  up  by  the  pyramidal  countersunk  head. 

Although  the  length  of  bolts  generally  can  only  be  assigned  for  particular  cases,  those  adapted  foff 
particular  sizes  of  pedestals  majr  be  given.  These,  it  is  true,  will  vary  with  the  particular  form  of  pe* 
destal  used ;  but  the  sizes  given  in  the  following  table  will  be  found  very  generally  applicable  for  thoM 
of  good  proportions. 
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The  beads  of  bolts  intended  for  wood  are  comt 
provided  with  a  nut,  the  holding  being  in  the  wc 
Bcrew  is  passed  suffiuently  far  through  to  take 
gives  strength  in  proifortion  to  the  acting  surface, 

Ouide  pulleys. — It  frequently  happens,  when  t 
tion  cannot  be  obtained  directly,  in  consequence  < 
placed  obliquely  to  one  another ;  and  sometimes 
the  building,  and  the  like,  come  between  the  poi 
the  belt  from  passing  immediately  from  one  po 
sessary  to  pass  the  belt  over  guide  pulleys. 

An  example  of  the  common  gmde-pulley  fra 
pulleys  are  adjustable  in'  the  frame  B  to  any  reqi 
whic£  is  parallel  with  a  plane  passing  through  U: 
driven  shaft  When  the  belt,  tnercfore,  passes  fi 
returned  upon  the  other,  the  bight  will  be  throwi 
\  pulley  placed  in  that  plane,  its  axis  coincidin 
den^  to  change  its  plane  of  action. 

we  have  supposed  the  beams  to  be  parallel  ai 
may  be  adapted  to  other  positions  by  placing  th( 
lUlow  of  further  accommodation,  the  frame  may 
beam  at  D. 

The  above  treatise  on  geering  has  been  take 
generally  admitted  to  be  the  best  yet  published. 

GEODESY,  literally  signifies  the  division  of  t 
surveying ;  but  it  is  usually  employed  in  a  more  { 
which  has  for  its  object  the  determination  of  the 
any  given  portion  of  its  surface.  In  this  sense 
operations  that  are  necessary  for  constructing  a  n 
In  order  to  construct  an  accurate  map,  or  determii 
in  the  first  place,  to  determine  the  ai^olute  distai 
to  determine  the  azimuths  of  the  lines  thus  measu 
and  thirdly,  the  differences  of  latitude  and  longit 
termining  the  absolute  distances,  comprehending, 
the  computation  of  the  sides  of  the  triangles,  ai 
geodesical  or  geodetwal  operations;  while  those 
which  are  required  for  determining  the  azimuths 
and  latitudes  are  called  the  astronomical  opera- 
tions. The  determination  of  the  figure  and  di- 
mensions of  the  earth  is  a  problem  of  very  great 
importance  to  astronomy  and  geography,  and  has 
accordingly  at  all  times  been  a  subject  of  much 
interest  to  mathematicians ;  hut  it  is  only  since 
towards  the  middle  of  the  last  century  that 
operations  on  an  adequate  scale  for  its  solution 
have  been  undertaken  in  different  parts  of  the 
world. 

GERMAN  SILVER.  An  alloy  composed  of 
copper,  nickel,  and  zinc,  in  various  proportions, 
according  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  to  be 
used.  As  a  substitute  for  silver,  it  should  be  com- 
posed of  25  parts  of  nickel,  25  of  zinc,  and  50  of 
copper.  An  alloy  better  adapted  for  rolling,  has 
a  larger  proportion  of  copper,  60  parts,  and  less 
of  zinc,  20.  For  castings,  as  candlesticks,  bells, 
&c.,  20  of  nickel,  20  of  zinc,  60  of  copper,  and 
8  of  lead.  The  analysis  of  the  true  German 
silver  from  the  mines  of  Hildburghausen,  gives  of 
copper  40*4  parts,  nickel  81*6,  zinc  25*4,  uron  2*6 
See 'Metals  and  Alloys. 

GIB  AND  KEY.  The  fixed  wedge  and  the 
driving  wedge  for  tightening  the  strap  which 
holds  the  brasses  at  the  end  by  a  connecting- 
rod  in*  steam  machinery.  See  Enoinss,  De- 
tails or. . 

GIG,  for  nofping  cloth  Hg.  2116  is  a  front 
elevation  of  gig. 

The  cloth  to  be  napped  is  first  wotmd  on  the  roll- 
er c',  passed  down  over  the  two  straining  rollers 
d'  d\  to  the  cloth  roller c.  By  means  of  &e  shaft 
e,  which  is  mounted  at  each  end  with  two  slippmg 
clutches  y/,  c'  is  thrown  out  of  geer,  and  the  lower 
roller  c  thrown  in.  The  cloth  is  then  drawn  down 
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wards  over  the  revolying  drum  b,  which  is  set  with  teazles,  as  seen  in  Tig.  2118,  untH  the  whole  lengtk 
has  passed  over. 


sua 


The  action  of  the  two  cloth  rollers  is  then  reversed,  c^  being  thrown  into  geer,  and  the  clodi  [ 
back  affain  over  the  teazles,  and  this  b  continued  until  the  nap  is  sufficiently  raised.    The  8tnuiiii| 
roller  a'  may  be  adjusted  to  give  more  or  less  strain  on  the  doth  at  will. 

GILDING  is  the  covering,  with  a  plate  or  film  of  gold,  metallic  or  other  surfaces.  The  applicatiai 
is  either  for  utility^  as  where  it  prevents  the  oxidation  of  drinking  or  other  vessels  fijr  domestic  use, 
of  watch-springs,  and  the  steeled  parts  of  small  machinery;  or  for  omamenlj  as  in  picture  aodjapta 
frames.^    Its  use  under  the  former  of  these  aspects  is  daily  extending. 

Gilding  is  effected  by  several  different  processes. 

1.  By  means  of  an  amalgam  of  goC  1  and  mercury,  which  b  best  made  by  heating  pure  mercoiy  ii 
a  black-lead  crucible  to  near  the  boiling  point,  and  adding  one-sixth  or  one-seventh  in  weight  of  ftii 
gold  in  very  thin  plates,  first  brought  to  a  red-heat  The  mixture  is  then  stirred,  until  the  gold  is  dis- 
solved and  well  mcorporated  with  the  quicksilver.  When  cooled,  the  resulting  mass  is  sobjected  to 
gentle  pressure  in  soft  porous  leather,  which  separates  the  excess  of  mercury ;  and  there  remains  in  the 
skin  a  ^^ellowish  silvery-looking  substance,  which  is  the  amalgam. 

In  gliding  silver,  this  amalgam  b  rubbed  over  the  surface,  which  b  first  well  cleaned,  and  the  met- 
cury  b  then  driven  ofi^  by  exposing  the  article  operated  on  to  a  clear  charcoal  fire.  It  b  then  to  be 
burnished. 

The  surface  of  copper  and  brass,  after  bein?  cleaned,  may  be  rubbed  over  with  a  solution  of  proto- 
nitrate  of  mercury,  wnich  b  decomposed,  and  leaves  a  thin  pellicle  of  metallic  mercury  to  amalgamits 
upon  the  surface.  Thb  insures  the  union  of  the  gold  amalgam,  which  b  then  rubbed  on,  heated  tnd 
burnished,  as  before.  In  thb  mode  sur&ces  may  be  completely  coated  with  an  exoeedinglj  nasU 
proportion  of  gold,  as  b  shown  in  the  case  of  brass  buttons,  of  which  144  may  be  covered  on  boih  aidei 
with  the  consumption  of  not  more  than  five  grains  of  gold. 

In  gilding  iron  and  steel  with  amalgam,  a  solution  of  mercury  in  nitrous  add  b  previooriy  applied 
A  deposit  takes  place  of  mercury  in  close  contact  with  the  surface,  even  if  it  does  not  apprecnbhr 
amalgamate  with  the  iron.  It  facilitates  the  adhesion  of  the  gold  amalgam,  which  i«  applied  aud 
treated  as  before.    Thb  method  for  iron  and  steel  cannot  be  recommended;  for  the  nitrous  acid 
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liberated  attacks  the  sur&ce,  and  impairs  its  polish ;  and  the  heat,  besides,  necessary  for  driving  off  the 
merciuy,  injures  the  temper  of  the  metal  Cutting  instruments,  therefore,  or  any  that  require  to  be 
tempered,  should  not  be  gilded  in  this  manner.  The  application  of  gold  leaf  to  such  instruments  ht 
the  same  end  is  similarly  objectionable  for  the  same  reasona 

Another  process  for  iron  and  steel  consists  in  applying  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  preyious  to 
mbbiog  on  the  gold  amalgam  or  laying  on  the  gold  1^.  This  is  as  exceptionable,  and  for  similar 
reasons,  as  the  former  method. 

2.  Better  than  either  of  the  last-mentioned,  at  least  for  iron  and  steel,  is  the  process  with  ethereaJized 
gold.  In  this  a  solution  of  gold  is  made  in  nitro-muriatic  acid,  and  there  is  added  to  it  twice  as  much  sul- 
phuric ether.  The  mixture  must  be  shaken,  aol  then  allowed  to  repose,  when  the  ether  with  the  chloride 
of  gold  will  separate  from  the  remaining  liquid,  and  rest  above  it  This  dark-colored  ethereal  solution  is 
poured  off  from  the  lightHK>lored  liquid  beneath,  and  can  be  preserved  for  use  in  tight  bottles,  excluded 
from  light.  When  applied,  it  is  with  a  veij  fine  brush,  or  camel's  hair  pencil ;  the  ether  evaporates 
immediately,  leaving  a  coating  of  gold.  This  is  burnished  after  being  heated.  The  adhesion  is  more 
pcrfiect)  however,  if  the  article  be  raised  to  a  temperature  approaching  redness. 

3.  A  mode  of  gilding  silver  is  sometimes  practised,  which  consists  in  reducing  to  ashes  linen  rags 
that  have  been  previously  dipped  in  a  solution  of  chloride  of  gold,  and  rubbing  them  on  the  surface  to 
he  gilt  with  a  piece  of  leather,  cork,  or  with  the  finger.  The  fine  particles  of  ^Id  will  thus  adhere  to 
the  silver.  The  article  is  then  washed  to  receive  the  adhering  ashes,  and  burnished.  This  is  a  simple 
and  easy  method,  and  cobsumes  but  little  gold. 

Brass  or  copper  may  be  readily  gilt^  by  being  dipped  in  a  dilute  neutral  solution  of  chloride  of  gold, 
and  then  washed  and  oumished. 
For  the  preparation  of  the  chloride  of  gold,  see  Gold. 

4.  A  process  analogous  to  this  last  was  patented  in  1836  by  Elkington,  an  English  gilt  toy-maker, 
and  is  well  adapted  for  small  articles.  It  consists  in  immeremg  them  in  a  hot  solution  of  chloride  of 
gold,  to  which  has  been  added  a  considerable  excess  of  bicarbonate  of  potash. 

5.  By  far  the  neatest  and  most  unobjectionable  among  the  chemical  methods  of  gilding  is  the  galvanic 
process,  proposed  first  in  1840  by  De  la  Rive.  Since  Sien  it  has  received,  in  the  hands  of  various  per- 
sons, modifications  ficicilitating  and  extending  its  application.  For  these  and  other  details,  see  Electro- 
MffTAixnaoT. 

GUding  is  also  effected : 

0.  Hcdianically,  by  covering  with  gold-lea(  which  comprehends  a  very  extensive  range  of  applica- 
tioD.  Thus,  the  principal  metals  may  be  gilt;  thus,  several  natural  or  artificial  earths,  such  as  marble, 
plates,  and  porcdain,  objects  in  glass,  leather,  paper  or  pasteboard,  and  wood,  may  be  made  to  assume 
entirely,  or  m  part,  the  appearance  and  some  of  the  physical  advantages  of  gold. 

For  work  intended  to  be  out  of  doors,  or  exposed  to  the  weather,  a  sizing  is  first  applied,  made  of 
boiled  linseed-oil  and  red  ochre.  On  this  the  gold-leaf  is  laid.  This  is  the  oil-pilding  of  the  older 
treatises.  In  gilding  glast  or  porcelain^  powdered  gold  is  mixed  to  a  proper  consistence  with  a  solu- 
tion of  borax  in  water,  and  applied  with  a  soft  brush  or  pencil  The  articles  are  then  heated  in  an 
oven  to  a  temperature  sufficient  to  bum  off  the  gum  and  vitrify  the  borax,  whereby  the  gold  is 
cemented  to  the  surface.  Then  it  must  be  well  burnished.  The  general  method  of  using  gold  in  povy- 
der  (for  the  various  preparation  of  which,  see  Gold^  was  known  and  described  in  the  earlier  treatises  as 
gold  japanning.    But  in  the  true  japanning,  the  gold  was  protected  by  a  varnish,  and  not  burnished. 

Leather  is  ^It  by  dusting  the  surface  with  powdered  mastic,  upon  which  the  gold-leaf  is  applied  ana 
burnished.  The  lettering  and  other  emblems  on  bound  books  is  generally  done  without  sizing,  by 
applying  the  gold-leaf  to  the  leather,  and  imprinting  with  the  stamps  or  types  moderately  warm.  In 
lettering  on  muslin,  mastic  or  isinglass  is  better  to  be  applied. 

Paper,  or  parchment^  is  gilt  by  applying  a  thin  coat  of  gum,  or  size,  laying  on  the  gold-leaf  before 
the  coat  is  perfectly  dry,  and  bumisning,  as  before.  The  edges  of  books  are  best  gilt  by  applying  to 
them  in  the  press  a  thin  size  of  one  part  powdered  rock-candy  and  four  parts  Armenian  bole,  mixed 
with  the  wlute  of  egg ;  then  the  gola-leaf  is  put  on  and  burnished. 

Articles  in  wood,  such  as  picture  and  mirror  frames,  are  best  treated  with  a  sizing  prepared  from 
dippings  of  vellum  or  pardiment,  boiled  in  water  to  a  stiff  jelly,  and  mixed  with  Paris  white,  plaster 
of  Paris,  or  yellow  ochre. 

For  gold  inks,  permanent  and  sympathetic,  see  Ink. 

False  gilding,  is  the  application,  for  cheapness,  of  other  substenoes  than  pure  gold,  in  which,  how- 
ever, the  appearance  of  that  metal  is  more  or  less  imiteted.  For  this  purpose  is  used  Dutch  lea^ 
(which  is  copper  gilt^  and  then  beaten  out,)  and  silver,  and  tinfoiL  The  Dutch  leaf  has  the  appearance, 
at  first,  of  true  gold,  which  may  be  secured  and  contmued  by  a  coat  of  transparent  varnish.  Silver  and 
tinfoil  assume  the  appearance  of  gold  by  means  of  a  varnish  or  lacker  composed  of  aloes,  gum-sandarac, 
and  white  resin,  (the  resin  being  about  as  much  as  the  other  two  ingredients,  whose  propositions  are 
nearly  equal,)  which  are  boiled  m  theu:  own  weight  of  linseed-oiL  When  well  boiled  to  a  syrup,  about 
a  half  per  cent  of  red-lead  is  added,  and  the  hquor  strained  through  a  flannel  bag.  This  was  the 
method  formerly  used  for  the  leather  hangings  of  apartments,  beautiful  specimens  of  which  are  still 
seen  in  Europe.    These  hangings  have  long  gone  out  of  vogue,  but  will  probably  be  recalled. 

For  what  concerns  the  detaiu  of  the  art  of  gilding,  the  precautions  to  be  taken  in  the  several  pro- 
cesses, the  apparatus  and  implements  employed  by  the  practical  workman,  and  the  method  of  pro- 
ducing different  characteristics  in  the  work— ^o«^tn^,  deading,  Ac,  <&c — reference  must  be  had  to  larger 
tieatises  and  manuals ;  among  which  may  be  mentioned  chiefly,  D'Arcet :  M^moire  sur  V^'.c  de  Dorer 
riaris.    1818. 

That  the  ancients  practised  this  art,  though  in  a  more  expensive  manner  than  w.  do,  is  apparem 
from  the  Egyptian  and  Etruscan  remains,  which  date  back  three  thousand  years,  ar.a  more.  Pliny  the 
Elder  has  !eh  fine  details  of  its  state  in  the  first  century  of  our  era.    As  well  '.s  can  be  made  out  in 
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the  uncertainty  of  weights  and  measures,  the  thinnest  gold-leaf  then  was  about  twenty-two  times  thicker 
.than  what  can  be  made  now.  The  methods  were  the  same  in  principle  as  our  own.  Marble,  aod 
articles  tliat  would  not  bear  heat,  were  coated  with  white  of  egg\  %obd,  with  divers  kind  of  glae;  all 
generally  termed  leucopkoron,  Metals  were  gilded  with  native  or  prepared  quicksilver  (hydra^gpum), 
and  the  various  washes  of  salt,  vinegar,  and  alum  are  also  mentioned.  -  (JPlin.  Hist  Nat  zxnil  20.) 
The  relics  of  Herculaneum,  for  instance,  show  that  the 'success  of.  these  ancient  processes,  whether  dae 
to  labor  or  otherwise,  is  far  more  than  proportionate  to  what  might  be  expected  from  our  superiority 
in  theoretical  science. 

QIMBALS,  or  GIMBOLS.  A  piece  of  mechanism  consisting  of  two  brass  hoops  or  rings  which 
move  within  one  another,  each  perpendicularly  to  its  plane,  about  two  axes  placed  at  right  angles  to 
each  other.  A  body  suspended  in  this  manner,' having  a  free  motion  in  two  directions  at  right  angles, 
will  assume  the  verlicnl  position:  hence  the  apparatus  is  employed  for  suspending  portable  or  mountain 
barometers,  sea-compasses,  6lc. 

GIN.  This  term  is  applied  in  mechanics  to  various  and  widely  differing  machines,  to  engines  for 
raising  great  weights,  drivmg  piles,  (fee,  as  well  as  those  employed  in  deansmg  of  cotton  and  wool,  and 
its  preparation  for  the  market  or  for  carding.  The  most  simple,  as  well  as  the  most  ancient^  cotton- 
gin  IS  the  roller  gin,  which  consists  of  fluted  rollers  about  five-eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  from 
nine  to  sixteen  inches  lon^,  placed  parallelly  in  a  frame,  which  keeps  them  almost  in  contact  The 
rollers  revolve  in  opposite  directions :  the  cotton  is  drawn  through  between  the  rollers,  whilst  the  seeds 
are  prevented  from  passing  from  the  narrowness  of  the  space.  This  machine  is  still  used  for  the  finer 
and  longer  stapled  cottons  ;  but  the  operation  is  tedious  and  expensive ;  and  the  saw-gin,  invented  by 
Eli  Whitney,  in  1793,  from  its  general  use,  and  its  wondrous  efiects  on  the  extension  of  cotton  cultiva- 
tion, and  influence  on  manufactures  and  commerce,  may  now  claim  distinction  and  consideratioo  almost 
exclusively  as  the  cotton-gin.  In  its  main  features  Uiis  machine  still  continues  as  first  invented  by 
Whitney;  but  in  various  details  and  workmanship,  it  has  been  the  subject  of  many  improvements. 
Fig.  2120  represents  a  perspective  view  of  a  cotton-gin,  constructed  by  Bates,  Hyde  &  Co.,  of  the  Eagte 
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Cotton-Gin  Manufactory,  Bridgewater,  Mass.,  who  are  the  owners  of  several  patented  improvements  on 
the  machine,  and  from  whom  we  take  the  following  drawings  and  descriptions.  Fig.  2121  is  a  section 
of  the  gin. 

The  frame  of  tlie  machine  is  made  either  of  wood  or  iron,  usually  of  wood,  with  tenons  and  mortises, 
and  screwed  together  firmly  with  joint-bolts.  The  sides  are  ceiled  with  boards  inside  the  timber,  and 
the  top  ceiling  above  the  brush  is  made  in  one  piece,  so 'as  to  be  readily  removed. 

The  grate-fall,  or  breast,  into  which  the  seed  cotton  is  thrown,  is  formed  with  ends,  or  beads,  of  cast- 
iron,  and  pear-shaped ;  the  lower  and  .back  side  being  composed  of  cast-iron  grates,  screwed  firmly  to 
the  wood-work  of  the  breast ;  the  saws  projecting  through  the  interstices  between  the  grates,  from  one 
to  two  inches ;  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  grate-fall,  called  the  "hollow,"  is  hung  upon  hinges,  and 
may  be  raised  or  lowered  at  pleasure,  and  fastened  in  any  desired  position  by  joint-bolts  through  the 
grate-fall  heads. 

The  seed-board  makes  the  front  part  of  the  breast,  and  stands  nearly  perpendicular,  leaving  a  space 
between  it  and  the  grates  for  the  discharge  of  the  seed ;  it  is  hung  upon  pivots  at  the  top  at  each  end, 
so  that  the  bottom  may  be  swung  outward  and  the  hopper  emptied  at  any  time.  When  in  place,  the 
bottom  is  fastened  by  small  slide-bolts.  The  position  ana  angle  of  the  seed-board  may  be  readily  varied 
and  adjusted,  by  altering  the  position  of  the  slides  upon  which  the  pivots  rest  These  slides  are  fixed 
to  the  grate-fiill  heads  by  small  bolts  passing  through  slots,  having  a  nut  outside. 

The  grate-fall,  or  breast,  is  hung  to  the  front  top  timber  of  the  firame,  by  stout  hinges  above  ths 
saw-cylinder,  and  the  lower  part  rests  upon  two  short  screws  in  the  front  piece.  That  part  of  the  hinge, 
or  butt,  whidi  is  attached  to  the  top  timber  is  so  fixed  as  to  slide  up  or  aown  by  means  of  slots  and  an 
adjusting  screw,  and  is  fastened  in  the  desired  position  by  bolt-nuts. 

The  saw-cylinder  is  made  of  wooden  staves,  about  two  bches  thick,  upon  an  iron  shaft,  and  turned 
in  a  lathe  of  a  uniform  diameter ;  and,  by  tlie  application  of  a  small  saw,  when  in  the  lathe,  grooves 
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ate  formed  to  receive  the  saw-segments,  which  are  made  of  the  best  cast-steel,  and  inserted  and  fastened 
into  these  grooves. 

There  is  a  set  of  wooden  grates  behind  the  8aw-<r^linder,  and  a  row  of  hair,  or  bristles,  called  thi 
"  moter,"  to  separate  the  hXse  seeds,  motes,  and  dirt  from  the  ginned  cotton. 

The  hmah  is  made  of  about  twenty  inches  diameter,  cylindrical,  having  slits  lengthwise  between 


a.  Grate-fall  head,  or  end  of  breast. 
k,  Beed-bonrd. 
e,  Saw-qrlinder. 

«» **  Patent  detached  grate." 

/,  Screw  or  bolt  on  which  the  grate-fUl  rests. 

£,  Back  board,  to  which  are  attached  the  back 
grates  and  *' patent  meter." 

A,  Grat^nU  hollow,  which  is  hung  upon  hinges, 
and  may  be  raised  qr  lowered  at  pleasure. 

t,  Sliding-butt,  by  means  of  which  the  saw-tooth 
may  be  made  to  assume  any  desired  angle  with 
the  cnrml  surfooe  or  front  of  the  grate. 

i,  "Patent  brush." 

ic.  Sliding  mote-board. 

ly  Bottom  board. 


the  rows  of  bristles,  and  a  hole  around  the  shaft  to  receive  the  air  as  the  brush  revolves ;  and  a  rapid  cen- 
trifugal motion  is  ^ven  to  the  air,  which  is  forced  out  with  great  power  between  the  rows  of  bristles. 

Behind  the  brush  is  an  opening,  the  length  of  the  frame,  into  the  lint-room,  and  beneath  the  brush  a 
sliding-board,  called  the  mote-board,  which  may  bo  slid  back  or  forward  for  the  purpose  of  regulating 
the  draft  of  the  gin,  and  properly  separating  the  motes,  dirt,  and  leaf  from  the  clean  cotton. 

In  the  saw-gin,  as  oroinarily  constructed,  the  cotton  is  liable  to  collect  in  the  spaces  or  interstices 
between  the  ^tes,  and  around  them  above  the  saws,  thus  choking  or  clogging  the  grate,  and  pro- 
venting  the  rising  and  free  escape  of  the  roll  of  seed-cotton.  The  patent  detached  grate,  instead  of 
being  attached  directly  to  the  wood  part  of  the  breast  at  the  top,  has  an  arm  or  brace  extending  out 
behind,  through  which  it  is  screwed  to  the  wood,  so  that  the  top  or  the  grate  stands  out  and  is  detached 
from  the  wood,  and  has  a  space  behind  of  a  quarter  inch,  or  more,  between  it  and  the  wood,  and  also 
a  space  between  it  and  the  adjacent  grates ;  so  that  there  is  no  chance  for  the  cotton  to  collect  above 
the  saws,  and  the  choking  is  entirely  avoided. 

Many  efforts  have  been  made  so  to  improve  the  saw-gin,  as  to  separate  from  the  fibres  of  cotton 
motes  and  other  impurities.  By  some  this  has  been  essayed  by  means  of  rotating  brushes  acting  on  the 
fibres,  and  carrying  them  from  the  grate  to  the  stripping-brush,  rotating  in  a  reverse  direction  to  the 
saws.  Some  have  used  statioharv  brushes,  through  which  the  saws  carry  the  fibres  to  be  stripped  of 
motes  and  other  impurities.  The  oojection  to  these  is,  that  they  act  on  the  cotton  only  when  upon  the  teeth 
of  the  saws,  and  therefore,  instead  of  separating  the  motes  and  other  impurities  from  the  fibres  to  which 
they  adhere,  sometimes  with  considerable  tenacity,  the  fibres  are  drawn  out  with  the  motes,  thus  occasion- 
ing considerable  loss  of  cotton.  The  object  of  the  motor  is  to  avoid  this  loss,  and  to  hold  on  to  the  motes 
or  other  impurities,  as  the  fibres  are  stripped  from  the  saws  by  the  stripping-brush,  the  fibres  being 
under  the  operation  of  both  brushes  at  tne  same  time.  The  meter  also  more  effectually  stops  the 
current  of  air  generated  by  the  rotation  of  the  stripping-brush  from  acting  on  the  fibres  before  they 
are  cleaned,  tlmn  if  located  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  point  of  action  of  the  stripping-brush. 

GLASS. — ^The  varieties  of  glass  are  usually  classified  according  to  their  technical  uses,  as  follows  : 

A.  Bottle-glass^  which  comprises  all  glass  worked  into  the  form  of  vessels,  <jkc.  It  is  subdivided,  accord- 
ing to  the  purity  of  the  metal  of  which  it  is  composed,  into 

Ordinary  bottle-glass^  consisting  of  silica  60,  potash  or  soda  8-1,  lime  22'3,  alumina  8,  and  oxide  of 
iron  4. 

Glass  used  for  medicinal  bottles,  composed  of  silica  71-6,  soda  10-6,  lime  10,  alumina  8,  and  a  very 
little  protoxide  of  iron. 

White  bottle-gl<us,  for  bottles,  tumblers,  tubes;  containing  silica  71 '7,  soda  or  potash  15,  and  lime  10. 

B.  Wtndoto-glcuSy  composed  of  silica  70,  potasli  or  soda  15*2,  lime  18*8,  and  alumina  1*82. 

O.  Plate-glass,  composed  of  silica  72,  soda  or  potash  17,  lime  6*4,  and  alumina  2*6.    This  variety 
©nly  differs  from  the  preceding  by  the  greater  punty  and  freedom  from  color  of  the  materials. 
&  JF7int-glass^  usea  for  grinding,  <tc,  composed  of  silica,  potash,  and  oxide  of  lead. 

E.  Crystal,  for  optical  purposes,  composed  of  silica  59*2,  or  boracic  acid,  potash  9,  and  lead  28. 

F.  Strass,  The  mass  composing  the  imitations  of  precious  stones,  consisting  of  silica  44,  potash  12; 
with  the  largest  amount  of  oxide  of  lead  43,  and  colored  by  various  metallic  oxide&    The  pigments 
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used  by  artists  in  glass  and  porcelain,  are  also  included  under  this  head ;  they  are  easily  fusible  gkai 
fluxes,  consisting  of  lead  and  boracic  acid,  which  can  be  colored  in  any  manner  that  is  required. 

G.  [Enamel^  composed  of  silica,  soda,  and  oxide  of  lead,  but  rendered  opaque  by  oxide  of  tin  or  anti 
mony.    These  proportions  are  not  adhered  to  strictly,  but  vary  greatly  in  different  specimens. 

Some  of  these  varieties  of  glass  are  in  themselves  colored,  as  the  dark-brown  or  green  bottlc-ghee; 
the  liffht-green  bottle-glass,  used  by  chemists ;  all  tlie  varieties  mentioned  can,  however,  be  colorwl 
artificially. 

Of  ifie  material  for  glass-making. — In  so  extensive  a  branch  of  manufacture  as  that  of  glass,  it  is 
quite  impossible  to  prepare  or  obtam  the  ingredients  in  a  state  of  chemical  purity  previous  to  fusing 
mem  together ;  certain  crude  products  of  art  and  nature  are  therefore  used,  in  which  the  ingredienu 
are  contained  in  some  suitable  form  of  combination,  and  it  is  left  to  the  process  of  melting  to  eject  the 
impurities  in  a  more  or  less  complete  manner.  In  order  to  understand  tne  nature  of  this  process,  and 
the  recipes  for  mixing  the  ingredients  of  the  different  varieties  of  glass,  it  is  necessary  previouslj  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  crude  products  which  are  used  in  the  glais-house  for  affording  silica  and 
the  bases. 

Silicic  acid. — Silica  is  very  abundant  in  nature,  but  is  seldom  sufficiently  pure  for  the  manufacture 
of  the  finest  colorless  glass.  Bock  crystal  is  frequently  used  for  those  glasses  which  are  employed  as 
pi&:ments  by  glass  painters.  Heated  to  redness  tod  tlirown  into  water,  the  state  of  acgregati'jD  of  this 
substance  is  so  changed,  that  it  can  easily  be  reduced  to  powder.  Massive  quartz  andfint  are  treat«d 
in  the  same  manner.  Sand,  however,  is  the  most  general  and  economical  source  of  silica,  and  renders 
the  process  of  grinding  unnecessary.  The  mat  variadons  in  the  purity  of  this  material,  render  a  care- 
ful selection  necessary  for  the  different  kinds  of  glass. 

Potash  atid  soda. — The  alkali  used  in  the  manufacture  of  ordinary  colored  glass,  {e.  g.  bottle-glasa,) 
is  obtained,  as  £u*  as  the  potash  is  concerned,  from  common  ashes,  and  the  soda  from  the  ashes  of  tea- 
plants,  or  refuse  soda.  Better  kinds  of  glass  are  made  with  criule  potashes  and  soda-ash,  and  tlie  besit 
from  purified  potashes  and  soda-ash. 

Lime. — Every  kind  of  limestone  is  applicable  to  the  manufacture  of  glass  that  is  not  too  .poor  after 
being  burnt  and  slaked.  When  a  glass  mixture  contains  more  lune  than  the  silica  which  it  comprises 
is  capable  of  saturating,  the  excess  attacks  the  material  of  the  crucible,  and  extracts  silica  from  it;  the 
crucibles  are  thus  quickly  eaten  away  and  rendered  useless.  It  is  consequently  not  advisable  to  em- 
ploy more  than  20  parts  of  lime  for  100  parts  of  sand. 

Lead. — Lead-gloss  is  fused  from  a  mixture  containing  litharge  or  minium,  (red-lead.)  The  latter 
substance  is  preferred,  on  account  of  its  finer  state  of  division. 

Diseoloriztng  matters. — White  glass  seldom  or  never  turns  out  quite  colorless  by  itself^  even  when 
proper  proportions  and  the  purest  materials  for  the  mixture  have  been  employed  in  its  production. 
There  are  always  two  antagonistic  elements  to  contend  with,  carbon,  or  carbonaceous  matters,  and  iron, 
which  have  to  be  overcome  by  the  so-called  discolorizing  material  Peroxide  of  manganese,  arsenic, 
and  saltpetre,  belong  to  this  class  of  substances.    In  all  cases  the  color  is  removed  by  oxidation. 

Broken  glass,  or  cullet. — Fragments  of  old  glass  require  particular  notice  as  an  indispensable  addi 
tion  to  the  ingredient  of  the  crucible.  The  waste  glass  in  the  glass-house,  and  that  collected  in  the 
neighborhood,  is  carefully  sorted,  cleaned,  ground,  and  incorporated  with  the  mixture  for  similar  kinds  o( 
glass.  These  fragments  exert  a  very  beneficial  action — in  addition  to  the  advantage  derived  from  their 
being  reconverted  into  glass  vessels — by  inciting  fusion  and  by  aiding  the  union  of  the  bases  \rith  the 
silicic  acid. 

Of  the  fuel. — The  furnaces  employed  in  ^lass-houses  are  intended  not  only  to  combine  chemically 
the  mgredients  of  the  glass  mixture  at  a  glowing  heat,  but  also  serve  to  retain  the  glass  after  fusion  in 
a  proper  state  of  fluidity  for  working. 

Again,  the  reheating  of  the  different  vessels  during  working,  which  is  always  effected  in  the  glass- 
furnace,  requires  imperatively  2k  flame  fire.  That  kind  of  fuel  will  naturally  have  the  preference  which 
produces  the  most  intensely  hot  flame,  and  causes  the  least  amount  of  damage  to  the  glass  and  to  the 
sides  of  the  furnace  from  the  deposition  of  ash.  In  Germany,  toood  is  generally  employed,  and  in  soine 
few  places  peat ;  in  England  and  France,  coal ;  in  this  country,  both  wood  and  coaL  The  best  air-dried 
wood  would  fall  far  short  of  producing  the  desired  effect,  in  consequence  of  the  water  which  it  contains, 
(from  15  to  20  per  cent)  In  has  been  the  practice  to  bake  the  air-dried  wood  in  a  furnace  until  the 
whole  of  its  water  has  been  volatilized.  Even  this  precaution  is  not  perfectly  effectual  unless  soft 
woods  are  selected  containing  a  large  proportion  of  hydrogen ;  and  these  are  clefl  into  very  small 
billets.  Finely  cleft  wood  bums  more  rapidly  and  without  smoke  by  coming  into  more  extensive  con- 
tact with  air,  it  evolves  its  heat  in  less  time,  and  although  a  greater  amount  of  heat  is  not  produced  bv 
its  means,  that  heat  which  is  produced,  is  more  intense. 

The  furnaces. — ^The  construction  of  tbe  melting  furnaces  in  a  glass-house  is  attended  with  many  diffi* 
culties,  against  which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  provide ;  and  the  wear  and  tear  becomes  a  serioo? 
item  to  the  manufacturer. 

The  furnace  is  erected  over  a  lai^e  flue,  or  cave  as  it  is  technically  termed,  very  strongly  coiistructed, 
and  5  or  6  feet  high.  On  each  side  of  the  grate-room,  in  which  the  flue  terminates,  u  bank  m  '**^ 
vtemicd  the  siege,  on  which  the  pots  are  placed,  so  that  tlie  fire  lies,  as  it  were,  below  the  bottom  of  the 
|)ot8,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  furnace,  but  stretching  through  its  whole  length.  The  sides  of  tlic  fur- 
nace are  a  little  higher  than  the  top  of  the  pot,  and  the  ardi,  or  crown,  is  made  as  low  as  possible,  to 
he  consistent  with  durability.  Openings  are  made  in  the  sides  of  the  furnace,  opposite  to  each  pot,  Md 
above  all,  a  high  cone  is  erected  for  the  purpose  of  draught.  In  all  kinds  of  gloss,  except  fUnt*  "1** 
openings  are  the  only  exit  for  the  flames  or  neat  into  the  cone,  and  the  heat  striking  directly  ^*8?^ 
the  roof  or  arch  of  the  furnace,  is  reverberated  down  upon  the  pots,  finally  escaping  through  tbeie 
opening<«  or  "  working  holes.**  This  necessitates  a  great  loss  of  heat,  which  is  obviated  in  some  jjf?^ 
i)   the  flint-glass  furnace,  where  the  exit  is  by  means  of  a  flue  or  chimney,  the  entrance  into  which 
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fow  down  in  the  side  ( f  the  furnace,  so  that  the  heat  is  compelled  to  encircle  the  whole  pot  before  it 
can  escape. 

The  sides  of  the  furnace  are  constructed  of  bricks,  formed  in  moulds  made  for  the  purpose.  The 
best  fife-clay,  mixed  with  the  remains  of  old  pots  coarsely  ground,  is  the  material  employed  for  making 
these  briclCB.  No  cement  is  employed  in  the  arch  of  the  roof;  the  expansion  of  the  stone,  and  the  par- 
tial fusing  of  the  interior  surfaces  afterwards,  binds  the  whole  suflficiently  well  together. 

The  pots. — ^ITiese  crucibles,  or  pots,  are  next  in  importance  to  the  furnaces,  and  every  care  is  taken 
in  their  production.  The  best  fire-clay,  mixed  with  varying  proportions  of  the  remains  of  the  old  pots, 
is  employed,  and  the  tefnperinff^  or  previous  preparation  of  the  mixture,  requires  great  attention. 

By  means  of  levers  worked  through  different  openings  of  the  furnaces,  the  pot  is  brought  into  its 
proper  position,  and  is  then  "  glazed,"  as  it  is  technically  termed,  before  being  filled  with  materials ; 
1.  e.  some  old  glass  is  thrown  into  it,  and  spread  over  the  sides  in  the  melted  state ;  this  then  penetrates 
to  the  deptli  of  a  few  lines,  into  the  substance  of  the  pot,  and  forms  a  hard,  difficultly  fusible  glass, 
which  protects  the  pot  from  the  further  action  of  the  materials. 

Preparation  of  the  materials. — It  has  already  been  stated  that  a  great  saving  of  fuel  and  time  is 
effected  by  intimately  mixing  the  materials  in  the  most  minute  state  of  division.  The  materials  are 
either  mixed  together  in  heaps,  or,  better,  in  the  slowly  revolving  barrels  similar  to  those  employed  in 
the  powder-mills. 

Meltina. — When  the  melting  point  is  attained,  the  simply  calcined  or  fritted  mixture  is  introduceo 
bat  not  ail  at  once.  The  mass  of  glass  which  a  pot  will  hold,  occupies  before  fusion,  in  the  state  of  a 
mixture,  twice  tlie  space  of  the  melted  glass.  One-third  of  the  mixture  is  first  introduced  through  the 
working-holes,  by  means  of  shovels,  and  the  other  two-thirds  are  added  successively,  when  the  previous 
portion  appears  thoroughly  melted. 

During  the  whole  period  of  the  melting,  the  stokers  keep  the  furnace  well  supplied  with  fuel,  so  as 
to  prevent  any  portion  of  the  grates  becoming  uncovered,  since  a  rush  of  cold  air  from  below  would 
probably  split  some  of  the  pots  from  top  to  bottom.  During  this  operation,  the  founders  are  engaged 
m*  observing  the  progress  of  the  fusion,  by  taking  from  time  to  time  proofs,  or  drops,  from  the  pots, 
by  means  of  a  short  rod,  flattened  at  one  end,  and  examining  whether  any  undissolved  grains  of  sand 
are  perceptible  on  cooling,  and  whether  the  mass,  which  still  contains  a  quantity  of  air-bubbles,  appears 
nniform  throughout    At  the  close  of  the  melting  process,  the  contents  of  the  pot  are  not  by  any  means 

Eure,  or  equaUy  mixed.    The  solid  matter  is  indeed  all  dissolved,  but  the  mass  of  glass  is  full  of  small 
ubbles  of  gas,  presents  a  spongy  rather  than  a  dense  appearance,  and  is  not  yet  in  a  state  fit  foi 
working,    llie  surface  is  also  covered  by  a  layer  of  so-called  glass-gall. 
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Fining. — ^The  last  part  of  the  process  of  glass-making  is  now  arrived,  which  is  termed  the  fining,  and 
the  object  of  this  is  the  removal  of  the  air-rubbles  and  impurities,  sucli  as  undissolved  grains  of  ^and, 
Ac,  from  the  chemically  finished  gbiss,  in  order  to  prepare  it  for  working.  This  process  is  a  simple 
separation  of  the  heterogeneous  substances  by  subsidence,  in  which  the  heavier  particles  settle  down 
to  the  bottom,  and  the  gas-bubbles  rise  and  disperse  on  the  surface  of  the  melted  masa  During  this 
time,  which  always  comprises  several  hours,  no  chemical  change  occurs,  with  the  exception  of  the  vola- 
tilization of  a  little  alkafi;  but  the  proofs  drawn  by  tlie  founder  are  much  more  uniform  in  texture  and 
froer  from  bubbles,  until,  at  length,  the  whole  is  recognized  as  thoroughly  fined.  The  mass  of  glass 
which  is  now  ready,  can  only  he  formed  into  vessels  when  it  possesses  a  certain  state  ( f  consistency, 
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and  this  is  entirely  depeudcnt  upon  a  fixed  temperature  which  has  been  very  much  exceeded  dnrins 
this  period.  The  working,  consequently,  docs  not  immediately  follow  the  fining  process,  but  a  period 
intervenes,  during  which  the  heat  of  the  furnace  is  allowed  to  sink  to  that  temperature  at  which  tli€ 
glass  is  in  the  best  condition  for  working  or  blowing.  Observations  with  Wedgwood's  Pyrometer  have 
9hown  the  proper  temperature  for  working  to  be  70°. 

Bottle-glaM. — All  kinds  of  hollow  articles,  as  bottles,  drinking  vessels,  preserving  glasses,  chimn«\ 
glasses  for  lamps,  goblets,  tubes,  and  cliemical  vessels  in  general,  from  the  finest  Bohemian  glas«  iw 
cutting  and  grinding,  to  the  ordinary  green  bottle-glass,  are  included  under  tliis  head. 

01<UB  furnace. — llie  arrangement  of  an  ordinary  glass  furnace  is  shown  in  Figs.  2122,  2123,  21:!4 
and  2125.  The  figures  represent  a  four-sided  furnace,  intended  for  six  glass-pots,  and  when  constructed 
b  an  appropriate  manner,  can  be  used  for  all  kinds  of  gloss  belonging  to  this  class.     Fie.  212*2  rci> 


resents  a  horizontal  section  at  the  height  of  the  sieges  or  seat?.  Fig.  2123  a  perpendicular  sedioi 
through  the  tcazing-arch.  Fig.  2124  is  also  a  perpendicular  section  through  the  sieges,  and  Fig.  2131 
is  a  front  view  with  a  section  of  the  fritting-kilu. 


There  are  four  side-kilns  connected  with  the  main  furnace  A,  in  the  shape  of  four  wing.^,  vii.  twu 
pooling  or  annealing  furnaces  BB,  and  two  fritting-kilns  C  C.  Above  the  foundatioa  in  wlticb  the 
ilrains  xxx  are  excavated,  the  sole-stone  w  is  placed,  which  forms  the  bottom  of  the  fire-room.  The 
TWO  fire-places  and  grates  m  m  are  situated  above  the  ash-pits  y,  and  are  exactly  opposite  tti  each  otbei 
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die  J  are  supplied  with  fuel  from  the  arches  bb  and  ddj  whilst  the  flames  from  the  two  extrcmitict 
meet  in  the  tire-room  g,  Fig.  2124,  and  enter  together  the  space  a  a  occupied  by  the  pots  www  w,  and — 
reverberating  from  the  four-sided  arch — escape  at  last  through  the  flues  c  <?,  eight  inches  in  width,  into 
the  side  ovens,  of  which  two  ec  can  be  heated  by  separate  fires  kk;  the  damper  S',  Fig.  2125,  shuts 
off  the  flame  from  the  furnace ^  when  required  The  uprights  iiii  separate  the  working  spaces  of 
the  glass-blowers,  who  obtain  access  to  the  glass  in  the  pots  through  the  working-holes  eee.  Imme- 
diately below  these  are  the  openings  rrr,  which  can  be  opened  for  removing  the  pots,  when  broken  or 
worn  out,  from  the  sieges,  to  which  they  often  adliere.    In  order  to  retain  the  heat  in  the  furnace,  the 


working-holes  are  made  as  narrow  as  possible,  and  consequent!}^  much  smaller  than  the  pots ;  when  it 
is  necessary  to  change  the  latter,  they  are  removed  tlu-ough  the  side  arches,  of  which  there  are  two  in 
every  furnace,  and  these  are  kept  constantly  bricked  up,  except  when  actually  in  use.  Chimneys  /  are 
sometimes  erected  over  one  or  more  of  the  working-holes  to  carry  off  the  heat  and  the  vapors  from  the 
pots ;  these,  however,  are  not  essential,  and  are  not  often  used.  The  side-kilns  are  accessible  by  the 
doors  S  S  S.  Wood  is  placed  on  the  scaffolding  z  2  to  dry.  The  cupola  or  arch  v  is  walled  over  with 
ordinary  bricks,  and  the  comers  are  filled  with  sand  and  earth. 

The  round  melting- furnaces,  although  very  commonly  used,  are  not  so  commodious  as  those  of  quad- 
rangular form  under  the  same  circumstances. 

Bottle-glctis. — Composition. — In  choosing  ingredients  for  this  kind  of  glass,  economy  is  the  chief  object ; 
color  and  appearance  are  here  of  no  moment.  The  following  examples  are  calculated  for  100  lbs.  of 
sand. 


For  Champagne  bottles 
aooording  to  Juhkel. 

200  lbs.  felspar. 

20    "    lime. 

15    "    conmion  salt 
125    "    iron  slag. 


Ordinary  Rreen 
botUerglass. 

72  lbs.  of  lime. 
280—278    "    lixiviated  wood-ashea. 


English  bottle- 
glass. 

100  lbs.  lixiviated  ashes. 
40—  90    "    kelp. 
80 —  40    "    wood-ashes. 
80—100    "    clay. 

100    "    cuUet 


Mechanical  operations. — The  manufacture  of  bottles  affords  a  good  instance  of  the  dexterous  manip- 
ulations which  are  practised  in  blowing  glass.    The  most  importimt  instrument  is  the  "/)?//<?,"  Fig.  2126. 


2126. 


This  is  a  tube  composed  of  wrought-iron,  4  to  5  feet  long,  1  inch  thick,  and  about  ^  inch  in  the  bore, 
having  a  knob  at  each  end,  the  one  of  which  a  serves  as  a  mouth-piece,  whilst  to  the  other  b  the  melted 
^lass  IS  attached  To  protect  the  workmen  fix>m  the  heat  of  the  metal,  a  wooden  handle  e,  about  a  foot 
m  length,  surrounds  the  upper  part.  As  soon  as  the  working-holes  are  opened  the  workman  attaches 
as  much  melted  glass  to  me  end  of  the  pipe  6  as  he  considers  necessary  for  the  production  of  a  single 
bottle.  B^  dipping  the  previously  warmi-V  pipe  into  the  pot,  a  little  glass  remains  attached  to  6 ;  after 
turning  this  in  me  air  before  the  hole,  until  it  is  cooled,  and  blowing  slightly  into  it  to  render  it  hollow. 
a  fresh  laver  of  glass  may  be  attached  to  it  in  the  pot ;  to  this,  a  third  is  added  in  the  same  manner 
until  the  ball  at  the  end  of  the  pipe  has  accumulated  to  a  sufficient  size.  That  this  ball  may  become 
uniformly  tractable  in  the  subsequent  forming,  it  is  held  by  the  workman  in  the  flame  of  the  furnace 
through  the  working-hole ;  it  is  then  brought  into  one  of  the  round  concavities  of  the  marvoff  (constructed 
at  different  times  from  a  stone,  marble  or  cast-iron  plate,)  where  the  ball  gradually  assumes  the  form 
of  a  pear-shaped  vessel,  Fig.  2127.  It  acquires  this  shape  by  the  constant  rotary  motion  given  by  the 
workman  to  the  pipe  whilst  the  cooling  and  stiffening  of  the  mass  is  rendered  uniform  by  the  marver, 
and  is  preventea  shrinking  together  by  constantly  blowing  into  the  ^ipe  with  very  little  force.  The 
mass  of^  metal  (metal  is  the  technical  term  applied  to  gloss  during  working)  must  be  equably  dL«i- 
rributed  round  the  axis  of  the  pipe,  and  advanced  in  fhnit  of  its  mouth,  being  connected  with  it  only  by 
a  short  neck. 

Thus  far  advanced,  the  glass  has  again  liecome  cool  and  is  rewarmed  by  insertion  into  the  working- 
hok?.  in  such  a  manner  that  the  front  part  receives  the  chief  portion  of  the  heat  and  becomes  the 
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softer.  The  peat-shaped  vessel  is  dow  lengthened  b^  the  blower,  and  its  form  is  approached  to  thai 
of  a  bottle  by  a  threefold  operation;  bv  blowing  into  tlje  tube  with  greater  force,  by  swinffm^ 
(backwards  and  forwards,  iu  the  manner  of  a  pendulum)  and  by  a  simultaneous  constant  roUry  motioo 
of  the  pipe  round  its  axis.  The  globular  form  which  the  glass  tends  to  assume  imder  the  mfluenc* 
of  the  blowing,  is  converted  into  a  long  thin  egg-shape  by 
the  swinging  motion,  Fig.  2128.  The  rotation  round  the 
axis  of  the  pipe  is  an  essential  part  of  every  operation  in 
glass-blowing.  The  glowing  mass  of  glass  creates  a  power- 
ful current  of  air  in  an  upward  direction,  and  the  lower 
portion  becomes  cooled  in  consequence  much  more  than  the 
upper.  This  naturally  creates  an  inequahty  in  tlie  resistance 
offered  to  the  blowing,  and  the  upper  portion  would  be  more 
expanded  than  the  lower  if  the  coohng  influence  were  not 
allowed  to  act  upon  all  parts  of  the  surface  alike  by  the  re- 
volving motion  of  the  pipe,  and  this  is  particularly  the  case 
when  the  pipe  has  to  be  held  in  a  horizontal  position.  The 
mould  a  (a  simple  cylindrical  hollow  block  of  wood  or  iron)  is 
placed  at  the  side  of  the  workman  who  is  blowing  the  pear- 
shaped  vessel ;  into  this  he  inserts  the  vessel  as  soon  as  it 
has  acquired  the  proper  thickness,  in  the  manner  represented 
at  Fie.  2129,  and  by  blowing  forcibly  into  the  tube,  he  presses 
the  glass  firmly  against  the  sides  of  the  mould,  whilst,  by  a 
kind  of  jerking  motion,  the  neck  is  drawn  out  to  the  proper 
length.  The  unfinished  bottle  is  again  warmed  in  the  work- 
ing-hole in  such  a  manner  that  the  lower  part  only  is  heated, 
whilst  the  other  parts  remain  comparatively  cool  In  the  mean  time,  another  workman  or  a  boy  has 
attached  a  small  Quantity  of  glass  to  another  pipe  or  rod  of  iron,  called  the  putUy^  which  is  also  kept  hoi 
in.  the  working-hole.  Both  workmen  now  stand  opposite  to  each  other ;  and  whilst  the  pipes  are  kept 
constantly  turning,  the  punty  is  forcibly  pressed  against  the  middle  of  the  lower  part  of  the  oottle  which 
is  thus  forced  inwards,  and  an  even  edge  is  produced,  upon  which  the  bottle  may  stand  steadily.  The 
bottle  remains  for  some  moments  between  the  two  instruments,  Fig.  2130,  until,  by  the  application  ol 
cold  iron  or  a  drop  of  water,  the  neck  can  be 

separated  from  the  pipe.    This  sudden  separa-  2130. 

tion  is  an  operation  of  constant  recurrence  in  the 
glass-house,  and  is  effected  by  a  sudden  change 
of  temperature  produced  at  the  point  of  separa- 
tion in  the  hardened  glass,  either  by  the  cold 
application  of  a  drop  of  water,  or  by  the  powerful 

heat  of  a  red-hot  iron  or  thread  of  liquid  glass  from  the  pot  The  point  of  separation  must  often  be  re- 
heated in  order  to  fly  on  the  application  of  cold  water.  The  bottle  is  now  supported  by  the  punty,  as 
shown  at  a.  Fig.  2130,  so  that  the  neck  can  be  warmed,  and  the  sharp  edges  melted  round  without 
softening  the  other  parts.  A  rotating  motion  is  now  given  to  the  red-hot  neck,  the  pipe  being  rolled 
backwards  and  forwards  upon  the  knees  of  the  workmaa  The  rim  for  strengthening  tue  neck  is  formed 
from  a  drop  of  glass  taken  from  the  pot  by  the  edge  of  the  flask  and  wrapped  round  the  mouth  in  the 
form  of  a  thick  thread.  The  bottle,  which  is  now  finished.  Fig.  2181,  is  unmediately  carried  by  the 
punty-rod  to  the  annealing-oven  by  a  boy,  pushed  into  its  proper  place,  and  the  punty-rod  is 
lastly  detached  from  the  bottom  of  the  bottle  by  a  sudden  sharp  jerk.  The  place  where  the 
punty  was  attached  is  perceptible  in  every  bottle  blown  in  this  manner  by  the  sharp  edges 
where  the  fracture  occurred. 

Large  round  bottles  are  blown  without  the  use  of  a  mould,  and  when  of  very  large  size, 
like  the  carboys  for  sulphuric  acid,  the  aid  of  steam  is  called  in,  by  spirting  a  mouthful  of 
water  into  the  interior,  and  holding  the  mouth  of  the  pipe  with  the  tnumb. 

Attempts  have  consequently  been  made  by  many  mventors  to  furnish  the  bottle-maker 
with  a  mould  of  such  construction  as  would  enable  him  to  secure  the  formation  of  a  bottle, 
perfect  both  as  regards  form  and  capacity,  at  one  single  operation,  without  reliance  ufxxi 
his  own  correctness  of  si^ht  The  use  of  moulds  of  this  description,  like  that  of  Rickets,  which 
is  easily  managed,  affords  a  great  saving  of  time,  and  renders  the  repeated  heating  of  the 
bottles  unnecessary. 

The  movdd  consists  of  a  body  which  forms  the  belly  of  the  bottle  and  of  four  other  parts, 
a  fixed  bottom-piece  with  a  movable  piston  for  forming  the  concavity,  and  two  movable 
pieces  for  the  neck.  Two  treadles  set  these  different  parts  in  motion.  As  soon  as  the  work- 
man has  introduced  the  hollow  lengthened  globe  into  the  belly  of  the  mould,  by  pressing 
with  his  foot  upon  the  first  treadle,  he  brings  up  the  neck-piece,  then  forces  the  glass  into 
contact  with  all  parts  of  the  mould  by  a  powerful  blast,  and  finishes  the  bottle  by  working 
the  second  treadle  which  forces  the  pestle  against  the  bottom.  On  the  removal  of  the  pipe, 
the  rim  of  the  neck  is  all  that  remains  to  be  perfected. 

Champagne  bottles  require  to  be  made  more  than  usually  strong  in  consequence  of  the 
pressure  exerted  by  the  carbonif  acid  enclosed  within  them,  and  they  are  particularly  liable 
to  fracture  during  the  bottle-fermentation  of  the  wine.    Yet  they  will  often  withstand  a  pressure  of  40 
atmospheres,  and  upwards,  (s=  600  lbs.  on  the  square  inch.) 

Croum-glasK, — ^The  purest  and  most  beautiful  glass  is  the  white  "  cromi-gloiB^  manufactured  in  tb« 
Bohemian  glass-houses  for  grinding  and  polishing.  Intended  for  articles  of  luxury  and  art  more  than 
for  tlic  8upi»ly  of  the  ordinary  wacts  of  life,  the  purity  and  absence  of  color  in  the  mass  is  naturally 
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betghteDed  by  the  grinding  and  polishing,  and  is  combined  with  an  elegance  of  form  which  would  be 
thrown  away  upon  a  less  pure  material  Qlass,  for  the  purposes  of  the  grinder,  is  better  prepared  hy 
the  use  of  proper  moulds  than  by  simple  blowing,  partly  oecause  the  forms  are  frequently  not  so  simple 
as  to  admit  of  their  being  made  by  hand,  and  partly  because  the  various  grooves  and  projections  upon 
the  surfoce  can  be  roughly  given  by  means  of  a  mould  without  adding  to  the  difficulty  of  blowing,  and 
time  and  trouble  is  thus  saved  in  the  laborious  operation  of  grinding.  The  moulds  and  the  mode  of 
using  them  resemble,  in  every  respect,  those  which  will  be  described  under  flint-glass  or  crystal. 

Window^l<U8, — Properties* — Although  window-panes  may  be  made  from  any  kind  of  bottle-glass 
that  is  not  too  much  colored,  just  as  many  articles  of  bottle-glass  are  actually  prepared  from  window- 
glass  ;  yet,  with  reference  to  the  object  in  view,  a  very  marked  difference  b  macfe  in  the  mixture  of 
ingredienta  The  amount  of  lime  in  the  mixture  must  not  be  too  small,  that  the  panes  may  not  be  sub- 
ject to  become  opaque  when  exposed  to  the  atmc^here,  whilst,  on  the  other  band,  any  composition 
that  has  a  tendency  to  devitrification  would  be  a  serious  evil,  as  the  glass  has  to  be  successively  heated 
a  great  many  time*  before  it  acquires  the  proper  form  for  window-panes. 

Production  of  windotD-glass. — ^The  mechanical  production  of  window-glass  is  effected  with  the  pipe, 
either  by  blowing  a  hollow  cylinder,  which  is  cut  open  and  flattened  out,  in  a  special  operation,  (theet 
or  broad  gla*»i)  or  by  distending,  with  the  aid  of  centrifugal  force,  a  more  globular-shaped  vessel 
attached  directly  to  the  pipe  {erown-gloM.) 

Sheet-glass, — Oi/linder- blowing. — ^TTie  operation  of  blowing  cylinders  commences  as  usual  with  the 
collection  of  a  sufficient  quantity  of  metal  from  the  pot  at  the  end  of  the  pipe.  A  massive  glass  ball  is 
thus  attached  round  the  nob  of  the  pipe  which  must  be  pushed  forward  with  a  fiattinq-iron  until  an 
annular  groove  is  produced  as  at  a.  This  operation  completed,  the  blower  rounds  the  ball  on  the 
marver,  and  distends  it  slightly  by  blowing.  It  then  assumes  the  form  represented  in  Fig.  2132,  from 
which  it  will  be  seen  that  the  mass  of  glass  is  thickest  in  front,  as  from  that  part  it  has  to  be  distended 
and  lengthened  into  a  cylinder.  In  the  subsequent  operations,  it  first  assumes  the  width  of  the  future 
cylinder  and  then  the  length.  With  this  object  in  view,  the  workman,  after  having  rewarmed  the  ball 
of  glass,  holds  it  perpendicularly  above  his  head,  and  blows  into  it  The  heavy  bottom  yielding  with 
less  ease  to  the  blast,  admits  of  the  distension  of  the  width,  and  a  flattened  bottle  is  formed,  Fig. 
2133.  As  soon  as  the  proper  width  is  attained,  the  pipe  is  quickly  inverted,  so  that  the  ball  is  under- 
most, and  an  incessant  swmging  motion  is  then  kept  up  with  a  constant  blast  Further  distension  is 
thus  effected,  but  from  the  bottom  only,  as  the  thinner  sides  have  bv  this  time  cooled,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  the  swinging  motion  in  the  direction  of  the  length,  so  that  tne  bottle  acquires  the  form  repre- 
sented in  Fig.  2134,  by  Uie  time  that  the  glass  has  so  far  cooled  as  to  be  no  longer  expansible.  If  the 
swinging  were  admitted,  the  bottle  would  be  distended  in  all  directions,  and  present  the  form  indicated 
by  the  dotted  line.  By  repeated  warming,  swiuKin^,  and  blowing,  the  form  Fig.  2135  is  gradually  pro- 
duced, which  is  then  the  proper  length  of  the  cylinder.  It  is  then  conical,  and  terminated  bv  a  semi- 
circle, in  the  middle  of  which,  at  c,  is  the  thinnest  part  of  the  vessel  When  the  workman  blows  air 
into  the  pipe,  and  closes  the  aperture  with  his  thumb  before  withdrawmg  the  pipe  from  his  mouth,  the 
.*ur  expands  and  exerts  ereat  tension  upon  the  sides  of  the  cylinder ;  if  the  we&est  part,  at  c,  is  now 
held  in  the  flame  it  will  be  blown  out  and  burst  The  cylinder  having  thus  been  opened  as  represented 
in  Fig.  2136,  the  next  object  is  to  extend  the  somewhat  uneven  and  thick  margin  of  the  aperture,  and 
reduce  it  to  the  pro|>er  dimensions,  whilst  at  the  same  time  the  other  parts  are  straightened  and  acquire 
a  uniform  diameter,  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  2137.    Prominent  portions  which  may  sometimes  project,  are 

cut  away  with  the  scissors.  „„_  ^.^ 

•^  ^^^'  2136.  2137. 


2135. 


2134. 


According  to  the  size  of  the  cylinder,  it  may  be  either  blown  at  once,  or  it  will  reqiure  to  be  reheated 
ieveral  times.  When  very  long  and  wide  cylinders  are  blown,  the  lower  portion  is  liable  to  become 
too  thin ;  an  extra  portion  of  glass  must  then  be  incorporated  with  it  before  the  opening  process. 

The  neck  and  curvature  where  the  pipe  was  attached  to  the  cylinder  have  now  to  be  removed,  in 
order  to  spread  the  whole  but  in  the  form  of  a  plate,  and  the  cylinder  must  be  cut  open  lengthwise. 
The  cjrlinder,  supported  by  an  assistant  upon  a  wooden  rod,  is,  therefore,  turned  round  two  or  three 
times  in  the  curve  of  a  bent  iron,  heated  to  redness,  as  shown  in  Fig.  2138,  and  a  drop  of  water  b 
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allowed  to  fall  upon  the  heated  line,  -wliich  fractures  the  glass  and  detaches  the  cap.  lo  a  waM 
manner,  but  in  a  straight  direction,  a  crack  is  made  longitudinally,  and  the  cylinder  is  f  nen  prepared  fcr 
spreading  or  flatting,  Fig.  2139. 


Furnaces  constructed  purposely,  in  separate  buildings,  are  necessary  for  this  operation,  the  priodpal 
parts  of  which  are  shown  in  horizontal  section  over  the  sole  in  Fi^.  2140.  The  arched  space  A  vhich 
extends  the  whole  length  of  the  furnace,  comprising  the  ash-pit  a,  and  the  grate  r ;  the  former  is 
accessible  by  the  door  6,  the  stokage  is  performed  through  cu  The  flame  enters  the  upper  space 
through  the  apertures  eccc,  and  first  plays  upon  the  flatting-hearth  C  before  entering?  the  annealing  or 
cooling  furnace  B,  which  is  also  heated  directly  by  the  fire,  when  it  escapes  through  the  flue  or  channel 
D,  bj  which  the  cylinders  are  introduced  to  be  subsequently  removed  at  t.  The  flatting-hearth  and  the 
coohng-fumace  are  connected  with  each  other  by  a  low- arched,  wide  aperture  E,  for  the  passage  of  the 
plates,  as  well  as  by  a  smaller,  higher  opening  ^,  for  the  admission  of  the  flame.  The  heat  in  the  in- 
terior can  easily  be  regulated  by  pushing  plates  over  tlie  apertures  e  c,  and  opening  or  closing  the 
aperture  k.  The  flattener  stands  in  front  of  the  aperture  /,  the  workman  engaged  at  tlie  coolingfumaoi 
before  m,  and  an  assistant  in  front  of  i,  who  pushes  the  cylinders  oooo  along  the  railway  p 
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The  most  essential  part  of  the  furnace,  however,  is  the  spreading-plate  or  ftattingstone  j  and  ^ 
This  must  be  perfectly  even,  without  anjr  roughness  or  inequalities  which  would  scratch  the  glass  or 
make  it  lumpy ;  it  must  be  inalterable  in  the  fire,  and  of  a  size  somewhat  larger  than  the  flattened 
cylinders.  A  plate  of  this  description  is  usually  manufactured  from  fire-proof  clay  mixed  with  cement, 
(either  ground  fragments  of  burnt  day  of  the  same  kind,  or  fine  sand,  or  ground  quartz,)  strongly 
beaten  during  drying,  then  burnt,  and  lastly  ground  smooth ;  it  is  laid  upon  a  bed  of  sand  and  in  coo- 
tact  with  a  second  table  of  the  same  sort  in  the  coolm^-oven.  To  make  quite  sure  that  no  injury  shall 
be  sustained  by  the  plates  upon  the  flatting-stones,  it  is  customary  to  cover  this  previously  vith  a 
Lager,  This  is  the  name  given  to  a  thick  plate  of  glass  expressly  blown  for  this  purpose.  TJese 
lagers  are  soon  devitrified,  which  is  of  no  moment,  so  long  as  the  surface  remains  smooth ;  thi^i  *^ 
ever,  does  not  last  long,  and  frequent  renewal  of  the  lager  becomes  necessary.  Lastly,  to  P**^^*,*?^ 
cylinders  from  attaching  themselves  to  the  lager,  the  flattener,  in  some  manu&ctories,  throws  a  ^**°jj^ 
of  lime  into  the  furnace,  which  is  carried  as  fine  dust  by  tlie  flame  and  spread  over  the  lag^*,  ^ 
temperature  in  the  flatting-furnace  must  only  be  just  sufficient  to  soften  the  cylinders ;  whilst  in  tne 
30ohng-fumace  it  must  not  attain  that  point  ,-^ 

The  spreading  operation  is  commenced  by  introducing  the  cylinders  into  the  warming-tube  D.  J^ 
further  tne  cyhnders  are  pushed  forward  by  tliose  succeeding  them  the  more  they  become  heated,  on* 
they  begin  to  soften  on  reaching  the  flatting-stone.  They  are  then  taken  by  the  workman  ^^  < 
fectan«ular  bent  iron,  and  placed  upon  the  lager  with  the  cut  side  uppenni>st,  where  they  open 
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themselves,  and  are  easily  straightened  and  mad< 
at  the  end  with  a  wooden  polisher,  Fig.  2141,  is  i 
used.  When  all  the  curvatures  and  lumps 
have  been  reduced,  the  sheet  is  pushed  back- 
wards into  the  annealing-oven,  where  it  cools 
down  and  is  placed  in  an  upright  leaning  po- 
Bition  by  another  workman.  Between  every 
80  or  40  sheets,  an  iron  rod  sss  is  inserted,  and 
the  operation  is  continued  until  the  whole  fur- 
nace IS  filled. 

Fig.  2142,  1  is  an  elevation  of  a  flatting- 
furnace  in  section,  with  tlu*ee  annealing-arches  oi 

Fig.  2143,  2  is  a  ground  plan  of  the  same. 

Fig.  2144,  S  and  4  are  elevations  of  two  end  vie 
divided  into  two  compartments  by  the  partition  t 
burnt ;  e  is  the  spreading  or  flatting  stone  of  the 
is  an  opening  through  which  the  cylinder  is  place 
stone  c ;  A  is  the  opening  through  wliich  the  worl 
f  is  the  opening  through  which  the  sheet  of  glass 
The  upper  side  of  the  table  ^  is  made  of  stone,  sii 
fixed  to  an  iron  frame-work  on  wheels,  and  is  h 
furnace,  as  shown  in  the  drawing.  The  carriag 
where  the  sheet  ia  transferred  in  the  usual  way. 


,1   ' 


i 


The  cylinder  is  placed  on  the  flatting-stone,  s 
from  end  to  end,  having  previously  sprinkled  a  '. 
inder.  It  is  now  spread  out  into  a  sheet  by  pr 
fonall  block  of  elder-wood,  fixed  on  an  iron  bar  ?/; 
ia  such,  that  the  operation  does  not  occupy  more 


Two  improvements  have  been  introduced  in  th 
oi  the  compartment  a  to  consist  of  a  movable  st^ 
is  pLoced,  It  is  gradually  exposed  on  all  sides  t< 
on  its  axis,  and  thus  the  objection  to  the  previ 
became  so  much  hotter  than  tlie  other. 


Orotim-glass. — In  the  manufacture  of  crown-gla 
frcnt  of  a  furnace  specially  constructed  for  the  pi 
of  the  process,  into  a  round  disk,  thickened  in  tljo 
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Figs,  2145,  2146,  and  2147  show  a  ground  plan  of  the  melting-furnacefl  and  the  elevation  of  an  ecd 
und  side ;  aaaa  are  the  stone  pillars  which  cany  the  cone ;  bhbb  the  walls  of  the  furnace;  cc  the 
grate-bars  upon  which  the  fuel  lies;  dd  the  "sieges,"  or  position  which  the  melting-pots  occupy,  ooc 
opposite  each  opening  eee)  ^  is  an  elevation  of  the  sides  V/;  and  h  an  elevation  of  the  ends  1 1  of  the 
furnaces ;  kkk  sae  temporary  openings  to  enable  the  workmen  to  insert  large  iron  levers  to  aseiai  in 
placing  the  pots,  wliich  are  carried  on  a  machine,  in  a  red-hot  state,  into  the  furnace  through  Um 
ptlior  temporary  opening  /. 


When  a  certain  weight  of  glass,  a,  Fig.  2148,  has  been  collected  or  gathered  from  the  pots  on  the  end 
of  an  iron  tube  6,  it  is  fashioned  into  a  peculiar  form,  as  shown  in  the  figure,  on  a  solid  plate  of  casV 
iron  c,  also  called  a  marver,  although  used  for  a  different  purpose  to  that  mentioned  previously.  Pl» 
vious  to  the  operation  of  "  marvering,"  the  workman  cools  the  iron 
pipe,  which  has  become  heated  by  being  exposed  in  the  melting- 
furnace. 

The  marver  c  is  placed  on  rollers  for  the  convenience  of  moving 
it  from  place  to  place  as  required.  When  the  mass  of  glass 
has  assumed  the  proper  form,  a  boy  blows  through  the  iron 
tube,  while  the  workman  continues  to  roll  the  ball  upon  the 
marver. 

During  the  previous  operation  of  "  marvering,"  the  mass  of  glass 
is  fashioned  so  as  to  give  the  outer  extremity  a  conical  form,  the 
extreme  end  of  which  oecomes  the  outer  axis  of  the  globe  during 
*he  operation  of  blowing.  Tliis  outer  axis  is  called  the  "  bullion," 
and  during  the  expanding  of  the  globe,  the  workman  rolls  this 
bullion  along  a  straight  edge. 

The  piece  of  glass,  after  the  above  operation,  is  reheated,  in  the  blowing-furnace,  and  expanded  bj 
the  workman  blowing  through  the  iron  pipe,  until  it  is  so  far  cooled  as  to  require  another  **  heat"  When 
it  has  been  blown  to  the  proper  size.  Fig.  2149,  2,  it  is  again  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  furnace,  vken 
the  workman,  resting  tlie  pipe  on  an  iron  support,  during  which  time  the  neck  remains  cool  caosei  tht 
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glaw  globe,  by  a  peculiar  motion  of  the  pipe,  to  assume  the  shape  shown  in  the  figure,  8.  This  last 
operation  is  technically  termed  *' bottoming  the  piece."  It  is  then  removed  to  a  framing,  Fig.  2150, 
-where  it  rests  on  its  eage  on  some  ground  charcoal  and  cinders  a.  Another  workman  then  attaches  a 
strong  iron  rod  with  a  quantity  of  melted  glass  at  its  end,  to  the  centre  of  the  piece,  as  at  b.  The 
**  blower^  now  touches  the  neck  of  the  piece  at  c,  with  an  iron  rod  previously  dipped  in  water,  imd  by  a 
smart  blow  on  the  iron  tube  d,  detaches  the  piece,  leaving  the  neck  open,  as  shown  at  4. 


2149. 
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The  "  piece"  is  now  removed  to  the  "  flashing-furnace.**  The  thick  neck  is  first  heated  at  the  opening, 
whence  a  powerful  flame  is  issuing.  Fuel  is  placed  on  the  grating  for  the  purpose  of  warming  the 
"  piece,"  while  the  neck  is  heated  from  the  larger  furnace  through  an  opening  m  the  side.  As  soon  as 
the  neck  is  sufficiently  soft,  a  boy  inserts  a  flat  iron  tool  through  the  nose-hole,  to  smooth  the  roughfless 
left  in  the  neck  by  breaking  it  off  as  described  above. 

When  the  neck  has  been  suflSciently  heated  at  the  nose-hole,  the  bell-shaped  vessel  is  brought  in 
front  of  another  opening,  where  it  receives  the  full  heat  of  the  flame,  and  tne  pipe'  is  then  made  to 
revolve  with  the  greatest  possible  rapidity.  The  action  of  this  rotary  motion  upon  the  softened  glass 
is  easily  conceived.  The  centrifugal  force  conmiunicates  to  the  particles  of  glass  a  tendency  to  fly  ofl 
at  a  tangent,  and  to  arrange  themselves  in  a  circular  plane  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  rotatioa  The 
mouth  being  the  softest  part,  first  expands,  and  this  quickly  increases  until  the  whole  suddenly  opens 
into  one  sheet  of  glass,  Fig.  2151,  of  about  6  feet  in  ammeter,  which,  with  the  exception  of  the '^central 
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portion,  is  of  nearly  uniform  thickness.  It  b  obvious  that  a  sheet  of  such  dimensions  must  quickly  fold 
together  in  the  soft  state,  if  the  rotary  motion  is  not  kept  up.  The  workman,  therefore,  continues  tlie 
rotation  after  the  removal  of  the  sheet  from  the  flame  of  the  furnace,  until  it  reaches  the  annealing-oven, 
where  it  is  placed  on  a  small  circular  bench,  and  is  detached  from  tlie  rod  by  means  of  a  pair  of  strong 
shears,  leaving  a  mark  called  tlie  "bullion,"  or  bull's-eye.  Another  workman,  who  has  cnarge  of  the 
annealing,  now  raises  the  "  table"  of  glass  upon  a  large  fork  like  instrument,  and  carries  it  to  an  upright 
position  m  the  annealing  arch,  Fig.  2152.  The  tables  stand  thus  on  their  edges,  upon  two  strong  parallel 
iroD  supports,  which  run  the  whole  length  of  the  annealing-k'ln. 


M 
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Dio  glass,  after  remaining  in  the  kiln  for  a  considerable  time,  during  which  the  cooling  has  been 
.arefully  regulated,  is  withdrawn,  so  as  to  enable  a  workman  to  go  inside  and  hand  out  each  table  on 
the  outside  to  an  assistant 

Plat&^lass, — The  operation  of  blowing  and  flatting  glass  for  mirrors  is  similar  to  that  already 
described  for  window-glass,  with  some  slight  modifications  rendered  necessary  by  the  greater  size  of  the 
plates.     The  casting  of  plate-glass  is  a  perfectly  distinct  operation. 

The  thickness  of  these  plates,  which  are  often  10  feet  and  more  in  lengtli,  must  of  necessity  corre- 
spond with  their  extension ;  and  that  the  light  may  be  perfectly  reflected  from  the  metallic  surface  at 
the  back,  they  must  be  as  transparent  and  colorless  as  possible.  To  conform  to  such  important  con- 
ditions, the  compositiop  must  consist  of  the  purest  ingredients,  and  aflbrd  a  glass,  the  surface  of  which 
is  quite  unalterable  when  exposed  to  the  air ;  if  this  is  not  the  case,  the  plate  becomes  dull,  loses  its 
polish,  and  with  this  its  transparency. 
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The  following  drawings  of  a  plate-glass  funiacc  exhibit  the  manner  in  which  the  fusing-pots  an 
arranged,  and  also  how  they  are  inserted  and  removed.  Fig.  2153  is  a  horizontal  section  at  the  height 
of  the  sieges  to  the  right  of  x  y,  and  somewhat  lower  to  the  left,  through  the  holes  for  the  cuvettes. 
Fig.  2164  is  a  perpendicular  section  through  the  line  xy.  The  melting-furnace  is  surrounded  by  four 
■ide-fumaces  A  A  A  A,  used  for  burning  and  heating  the  pots,  and  bo  arranged  that  the  whole  leiMlb 


of  the  sides  with  the  siege  a  is  left  open  and  free  of  access.  Thus  the  two  remaining  sides  are  only 
accessible  by  the  narrow  passages  B  B,  and  these  are  connected  with  the  large  apertures  h  h.  These 
Apertures  are  used  for  the  msertion  of  the  pots  c  c,  and,  at  the  same  time,  for  stoking  the  fire ;  for  tha 
latter  purpose  they  would  be  too  large,  and  allow  too  much  heat  to  be  lost ;  they  are  conscquendj 
brickoa  up  above  and  closed  in  front  by  slabs  of  cla^,  with  the  exception  of  the  small  apertures  et.  A 
grate  b  mdispensable  when  coal  is  used,  but  this  is  not  the  case  when  wood  is  the  ordinary  fuel 

3154. 


The  flame  travels  from  the  melting-furnace,  after  passing  between  the  sieges,  and  heating  the  pots  c^ 
and  the  cuvettes  i  t,  through  the  flues  o  o  into  the  side-fumaoes  A.  Two  rows  of  holes  are  left  in  the 
free  sides  of  the  furnaca  By  means  of  the  upper  working-holes  m  m  m,  the  melting-pots  are  aooessiUe 
for  the  pTTDoses  of  ladling ;  through  the  two  lower  holes  n  n,  the  cuvettes  are  insertca  or  removed  upon 
the  iron  (Jiaba  op,  which  must  consequently  be  exactly  upon  the  same  level  as  the  sieges.  All  the 
holes  caa  be  closed  by  movable  plates  at  pleasure.  The  draught  can  be  regulated  through  rr,  and 
thr.  a?h  collects  in  <  s. 

Mr.  Bessemer  has  lately  proposed  a  new  method  of  casting  plate-glass  in  sheets,  by  pouring  the  glass 
in  the  melted  state  directlv  from  the  pots  between  two  rollers,  placed  at  a  certain  distance  from  earh 
other,  so  as  to  ensure  a  uniform  thickness  throughout  This  is  an  invention  which  must  commend  itself 
to  many  in  our  country,  as  this  art  is  but  young  even  in  England,  and  scarcely  known  here,  hot  which 
must  yet  be  extensively  manufactured,  as  the  means  are  not  wanting,  and  the  material  is  abundant  m 
many  of  our  states.  At  present  our  valuable  plates  are  imported,  and  Oermaas  are  the  artisans  that 
are  mostly  employed  in  England.  Tlierc  are  plenty  of  them  in  this  country,  and  doubtless  many  good 
artisans  capable  of  managing  this  business. 
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The  pot-furnace  and  machinery  for  this  process  are  entirely  novel  and  very  different  from  those  in 
common  use,  and  as  the  invention  is  likely  to  be  carried  out  in  practice,  a  notice  of  the  most  important 
parts  of  Mr.  B,'s  patent  will  not  be  out  of  place  here.  The  furnace  employed  is  a  reverberator  v  furnace, 
Fig.  2155,  with  a  low  arch  and  descending  flue  d  The  flame  proceeding  from  the  grate  a,  plays  upon 
the  surface  of  the  materials  in  the  pot  e^  in  the  flre-space  6.  The  arch  is  formed  at  that  part  whicn  is 
most  exposed  to  the  heat,  and  the  alkaline  vapors  from  the  mixture,  of  hollow  bricks  eec,  over  which  a 
draught  of  cold  air  is  caused  to  play,  by  connecting  the  space  above  the  furnace  with  the  ascending 
main  chimney.    The  object  of  this  cooling,  which  is  of  course  attended  with  a  loss  of  heat,  is  to  prevent 


tears,  consisting  of  the  fusible  product  of  the  action  of  the  alkaline  vapors  upon  the  mgredients  of  tho 
bricks,  from  forming  on  the  arch,  and  falling  into  the  glass  during  fusion.  The  pot,  c,  is  of  very  large 
dimensions,  as  large  indeed  at  the  lip  on  the  one  side  as  the  width  of  the  plates,  which  it  is  proposed  to 
cast  with  it  It  is  set  upon  a  siege  composed  of  large  masses  of  fire-stone,  and  these  are  cemented  to- 
gether, as  well  as  the  pot  upon  them,  by  some  bottle-glass,  which,  in  the  fused  state,  enters  the  crevices 
and  binds  the  whole  firmly  together  upon  the  strong-ribbed  cast-iron  frame  g. 

This  frame  moves  upon  four  wheels  h  upon  a  railway  to,  which  extends  beyond  the  furnace  to  tho 
rolling  machinery,  to  be  described  immediately.  Thus  pot,  siege,  and  frame  are  all  wheeled  in  and 
out  of  the  furnace  at  once,  as  will  be  seen  2156. 

by  reference  to  the  section,  Fig.  2166,  where 
ij  represent  the  hollow  bricks,  or  masses 
of  stone,  by  the  removiU  of  which  a  free  in- 
gress and  egress  is  allowed  the  whole  car- 
riage on  the  continuation  of  the  rail.  The 
pot  and  carriage  fill  the  entire  recess  in  the 
furnace,  and  the  flame  playing  upon  the  top 
does  not  much  aSSect  the  iron  frame  of  the 
carriage  through  the  bad  conductmg-stones 
wliJch  form  the  bed  of  the  pot  Fig.  2167 
is  a  longitudinal  section  through  the  middle 
of  tlie  frame-work  and  machinery,  by  means 
of  which  the  pot  and  siege  are  raised,  and 
the  melted  glass  poured  out  between  the 
rollers. 

The  carriage  consists  of  a  strong-ribbed 
iron  frame,  mounted  on  four  small  flanged 
wheels  which  run  on  two  rails.  The 
upper  side  has  a  recess  into  which  blocks 
of  8oap-8tonef  or  fire-brick,  are  fitted  into 
an  iron  frame.  In  the  upper  part  of  these  blocks  recesses  are  made  for  the  melting-pots  to  sit  snugly, 
and  a  quantity  of  broken  bottle-glass  is  laid  on  the  top  of  the  blocks,  and  they  are  heated  till  the 
glass  melts  and  cements  the  joints  of  the  blocks  together,  and  while  this  glass  is  yet  in  a  fluid  state, 
the  carriage  is  removed  a  moment  from  the  furnace  to  receive  the  melting-pot  which  is  brought  in  a 
white-heat  from  the  pot-arcli,  set  in  the  midst  of  the  fluid  glass,  and  the  carriage  then  returned  to  the 
furnace.  Oii  afterwards  using  the  pot,  as  the  bottom  is  very  thick  and  the  heat  only  having  acce^  to 
it  through  the  materials  which  it  may  contain,  the  bottle-glass  u^ed  to  cement  the  pot  to  the  bed  or 
recess  is  found  not  to  be  too  cold  to  be  brittle,  nor  so  hot  as  to  allow  the  pot  to  slip  from  the  carriage. 

Fig.  2158  is  a  side  elevation  of  the  machine,  with  the  pot  and  carriage  in  their  position  after  being 
removed  from  the  furnace. 

Fig.  2157  is  a  longitudinal  section  showing  the  pot  in  an  elevated  position  and  partly  emptied. 

Fig.  2159  is  a  longitudinal  section  of  one  of  the  rollers  and  stuffing-boxes,  showing  how  the  water  is 
made  to  enter  and  leave  while  they  are  in  motion,  a  a  is  a  8ide  framing  of  cast-iron  secured  by 
the  cross-pieces  c,  and  also  by  the  stretchers  e  e,  between  the  side-frames  a  a.  The  rollers  /  and  g 
are  placed  in  suitable  bearings  fitted  to  the  side-frame^,  and  are  made  to  move  to  and  fioro 
•ach  other  by  means  of  screws,  wliich  force  the  brasses  H  and  roller  f  near  to  the  roller  ff.    A 
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piece  of  iron  is  placed  between  the  brasses  and  the  firame,  and  according  as  it  is  exchanged  fcr 
one  of  more  or  less  thickness  so  will  it  cause  the  rollers  to  be  nearer  or  further  apart,  and  tha 
regulate  the  thickness  of  the  glass.  The  roller  f  is  also  provided  with  wheels  jj  at  each  end,  lod 
the  roller  g  also  with  wheels  at  each  end  within  the  side  framing.  In  addition  to  these  wheda, 
the  axis  of  the  roller  /  has  on  the  outside  of  the  framing  a  large  bevel-wheel  m,  driven  by  a  pinion  r 


^^ 


on  tlie  end  of  an  upright  shaft  o,  driven  bj  an  underlying  shaft  from  the  main  driver.  TTie  nppa 
part  of  the  shaft  p  is  supported  by  a  bracket  a,  projecting  from  the  side-frame ;  near  the  upper 
part  of  the  framing  there  are  two  plummer-blocKs  r,  which  form  a  support  to  the  pins  which  project 
o-om  the  side  of  a  piece  of  tilting-frame.    There  are  two  of  these  pieces  t^  one  on  each  side  of  tlie  ma- 


dune,  and  they  are  connected  together  by  a  third  piece  w,  by  bolts.    The  frame  when  thus  V^^^f^^^ 


is  supported  by  pins  <s,  and  occupies  nearly  the  entire  width  between  the  side-frames  a  a. 


Xh»^f 


18  Bupponeo  oy  pms  »»,  ana  occupies  neariy  me  enure  wiain  oeiween  me  siae-rraraes  a  a.        l  ♦  tl* 
part  of  the  piece  I  has  a  segment  of  a  tooth-wheel  formed  on  it  and  centred  on  the  pins  i,  so  tw 
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tiltiug-frame  may  move  a  portion  of  a  circle  od  these  pins.  The  piece  u  has  two  small  ribs  or  rails 
extemling  across  and  cast  upon  it, 'which  form  a  continuation  of  the  rails  which  conduct  to  the  furnace. 
X  is  a  shaft  extending  across  the  frame  supported  by  plumber-blocks  y,  attached  to  the  side-frames  f, 
which  shaft  x  has  pinions  z  upon  it  geering  with  the  segment  of  the  tilting-frame  /.  The  shaft  x  is  also 
elon^ted  to  a  convenient  distance,  and  supported  at  its  extremity  by  a  frame  of  two  side  pieces  con- 
nested  by  stretchers.  The  upper  part  of  the  frame  carries  two  plummer  blocks  and  a  shaft ;  the  shaft 
haying  a  handle  and  .a  pinion  upon  it,  which  geers  into  a  large  spur-wheel  on  the  shaft  X.  By  turning 
round  the  handle  on  jL  it  forcibly  raises  the  tilting-frame  with  any  object  that  may  be  placed  on  it 
There  is  an  opening  in  the  tilting-frame  through  which  the  axis  of  the  roller  g  passes ;  and  this  roller 
is  sufficiently  lonfi^  to  allow  the  required  movement  of  the  tilting-frame.  The  rollers  are  supplied  in 
this  madhine  with  water  to  keep  tnem  cool ;  the  water  is  conveyed  below  the  floor  to  the  pipe  1 ;  at  2, 
there  is  a  branch  which  leads  off  from  1  to  the  axis  of  the  roller  g,  which  it  enters  through  the  stuffing- 
box;  the  tube  1,  proceeding  further  upwards,  bends  over  and  forms  another  stufllng-box  4,  which  allows 
the  upper  roller/ to  move  a  small  distance  horizontally,  to  alter  the  thickness  of  the  plate.    The  water 


enters  the  axis  of  the  roller /by  passing  through  the  stuffing-box  5 ;  the  axis  of  the  roller  is  not  hollow 
throughout,  but  the  hollow  part  of  it  terminates  at  6,  Fig.  2169,  where  there  are  two  side  holes  bored 
at  right  angles  to  it>  which  allow  the  water  to  pass  into  and  occupy  the  large  hollow  space  in  the  body 
of  the  roller.  By  a  similxur  contrivance  the  .water  is  allowed  to  now  out  of  the  opposite  end  of  the 
roller,  passing  through  the  stufling-boxes  8, 9,  and,  descending  the  pipe,  is  conveyed  away  under  ground. 
A  strong  curved  plate  K  extends  the  entire  width  between  the  said  frames,  fitting  closely  up  to  the 
roller  g,  and  secured  to  the  frames  by  lugs.  On  this  plate  the  sheets  of  hot  glass  slide  down  towards 
the  flat  bed,  but  which  is  broken  off  in  the  cuts ;  the  side  of  the  melting-pot  nearest  to  the  machine 
has  a  curved  lip,  so  as  to  overhang  the  roller^  nearly  as  far  as  the  centre.  The  pin  «  of  the  tilting- 
frame  is  at  its  centre  a  little  above  the  upper  side  of  tne  roller  g,  so  that  the  lip  of  the  pot  being  in  the 
position  shown  in  Fig.  2157,  it  does  not  shift  from  that  spot  far,  as  it  may  be  tilted  up. 

The  mode  of  operating  with  this  apparatus  is  as  follows :  When  the  glass  is  in  a  fit  state  for  casting, 
the  doer  is  removed  by  a  crane  from  tlie  mouth  of  the  furnace,  and  by  tlie  assistance  of  an  iron  hook 
the  carriage  and  its  pot  are  easily  rolled  forward  upon  the  rails  before  mentioned  to  the  tilting-frame  ( ; 
then  they  occupy  the  position  shown  in  Fig.  2168.  The  carriage  and  its  pot  are  now  moved  forwards 
until  the  set  screws  M^come  in  contact  wim  the  carriage ;  the  office  of  these  screws  is  to  rebate  the 
extent  to  which  the  lip  of  the  pot  shall  overhang  the  roller  g,  so  that  when  a  new  pot  is  used  its  proper 
poeition  fgr  pouring  may  be  adjusted.  The  screws  M  pass  through  stout  lugs  Js^  cast  on  the  piece  n ; 
the  handle  on  X  bein^  turned,  the  pot  will  be  elevated,  as  shown  in  Fig.  2157,  when  the  glass  passmg 
between  the  rollers  will  be  formed  into  sheets.  When  the  pot  is  emptied  it  is  again  lowered  and  re- 
turned to  the  furnace  for  a  repetition  of  the  preceding  operations ;  the  roller  /  is  furnished  with  a  rib 
CO  its  circumference,  which  is  the  whole  of  the  roller ;  this  at  each  revolution  cuts  the  glass  off  into 
lengths. 

Z«id  or  flifU  glau  (so  called  because  flint  was  first  employed  in  the  manufiicture)  is  peculiarly 
adapted  for  articles  of  luxury,  such  as  goblets,  chandeliers,  decanters,  etc,  from  the  ease  with  whicn 
it  is  ground  or  cut,  from  its  brilliant  lustre,  high  refracting  power,  and  perfect  freedom  from  color. 
The  mass  which  is  used  for  this  purpose  is  called,  in  a  more  limited  sense  of  the  word,  crystal, 
(from  its  resemblance  to  rock  crystal,)  and  it  excels  the  Bohemian  grindinff-glass  (crown-glass)  with 
reference  to  refractive  power  and  easy  fusibility,  although  the  latter  is  harder  and  more  completely 
e<dorles8. 

As  nearly  all  the  articles  composed  of  flint-glass,  or  crystal,  re<]^uire  to  be  ground,  in  order  to  exhibit 
their  greatest  brilliancy,  they  must  be  constructed  in  a  very  massive  form ;  there  is  consequently  more 
necessity  for  avoiding  all  sources  of  color,  and  for  preparing  the  glass  from  oxide  of  lead,  potash,  and 
silica  alone. 

The  fusion  occupies  six  or  eight  hours,  and  the  fining,  which  is  very  much  facilitated  by  the  easy 
fusibility  and  the  purity  of  the  materials,  requires  about  the  same  time. 

Daring  working,  the  ^lass  must  be  protected  from  the  smoke  of  the  furnace,  and  iron  must  not  be 
brought  mto  contact  with  it,  as  it  otherwise  infallibly  becomes  of  a  dark-brown  color.  Iron  is  dissolved 
by  tlie  glass,  taking  the  place  of  the  lead,  which  separates  as  metal  in  the  most  minute  state  of  division. 

The  construction  of  furnaces  and  melting-pots  in  manufacturing  flint-glass  are  somewhat  different 
from  those  employed  in  the  other  descriptions  of  glass. 

Fig.  2160  is  a  groucd-plan  of  the  melting-furnace ;  C  C  C  are  the  pots  which  are  situated  at  equal 
distances  between  the  pillars  or  piers  £  £  which  support  the  exterior  dome,  a  a  are  the  openings  in 
two  of  the  piers  for  charging  with  fuel 

Fig.  2161  is  designed  to  show  how  the  heat  is  carried  round  tlie  pot  m  its  exit  from  the  furnace.  The 
por«<  are  covered  with  a  hood-shaped  top,  and  these  fit  the  working-holes  of  the  furnace,  so  that  the 
iiuoke  .oil  beat  caui.ut  escape  iu  the  same  way  as  in  the  usual  glass-furnaces ;  a  is  the  pot  with  the  top 
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6 ;  e  is  the  roof  of  the  furnace ;  d  the  '*  siege"*  on  -which  the  pots  are  placed ;  and  «  e  a  floe,  lov  dovi^ 

which  passes  between  the  furnace  and  the  cone  till  it  reaches  a  point  /  where  it  enters  the  cone  itsdf  * 

g,  ¥ig.  2161|,  is  a  front  view  of  the  pot  and  arch  of  the  cone, 

which  allows  the  workmen  to  appnmch  the  opening  in  the  fur-         r^.l 

nace,  against  which  the  mouth  of  the  pot  is  placed ;  A  is  an 

opening  direct  from  the  outside  into  the  flue,  for  the  purpose  of 

keeping  it  cleaa 

Fig.  21C2  is  a  general  view  of  ihe  melting-furnace,  cone, 


S16I. 


and  working-holes.  It  consisU  of  two  domes,  A  A,  B  B,  one  within  the  other,  of  which  the  inter.or 
one  is  flat,  and  the  exterior  of  considerable  altitude,  terminating  in  a  high  chimney.  The  only  connection 
between  the  domes  is  by  the  flues  G  G,  which  are  situated  one  on  each  side  of  the  crucibles,  so  that 
ihey  receive  the  whole  body  of  the  flame  as  it  passes  from  the  fire-place  to  the  exterior  dome,  ftiid 
thence  to  the  cliimney. 


316S. 


sies. 


Flint-glass  is  either  formed  by  simple  blowing  with  the  pipe,  by  blowing  in  moulds,  or  by  mooldt 
ulone ;  in  eveiy  case  the  form  can  be  improved,  as  is  generally  done,  by  grinding,  <fec. 

The  moulds  are  carefully  constnicted  of  brass  or  iron,  and  are  somewhat  wider  at  the  upper  part, 
when  of  simple  construction,  that  the  pieces  may  be  easily  removed,  or  are  composed  of  more  than  ooe 
piece  when  projectmg  parts  are  to  be  moulded.     A  mould  of  the  latter  description  is  represented  io 
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Fig.  2164,  intended  for  a  decanter;  a  section  of  the  mould  is  shown  in  Fig.  2163.  The  bottom  e  and 
the  sides  a  of  the  body  form  the  lower  and  larger  part  of  the  mould,  and  are  held  together  by  the 
screws  6  b  ;  the  upper  smaller  part  consists  of  two  nalves,  meet- 
mg  in  the  line  z  z,  which  open  after  the  fashion  of  a  pair  of  tongs 
when  turned  upon  the  hinge  d.  Tliat  they  may  not  be  eactended 
more  than  is  necessary,  the  two  wings  are  impeded  by  the  plugs 
0  fixed  to  the  ring  i.  The  workman  introduces  the  glass  globe 
y,  attached  to  the  pipe,  into  the  body  of  the  mould,  the  neck 
portion  being  thrown  open,  and  blows  with  great  force  into  tlie 
globe,  as  soon  as  the  n^ck  portion  has  been  closed  by  an  at- 
tendant, and  fixed  by  the  screw  wt,  (the  female  screw  belonging 
to  which  projects  at  n.)  The  glass  is  now  forced,  by  the  pressure, 
against  the  sides  of  the  mould,  and  extends  in  the  form  of  a  cap 
at  ffy  above  the  margin,  where  the  pipe  is  detached  in  the  direc- 
tion of  X  X.  The  cylinder  /*,  and  another  similar  one,  more  at  the 
back,  are  intended  for  the  insertion  of  wooden  handles.  Massive 
pieces,  such  as  plates,  are  formed  by  pouring  melted  glass  betiycen 
two  plates  of  metal  composing  the  mould,  and  the  excess  of  glass 
is  squeezed  out  from  the  crevices  by  applying  weights  to  the 
mould. 

All  articles  of  flint-glass,  whether  blown,  moulded,  or  pressed,  require  annealing  previous  to  cutting 
or  grinding,  and  as  they  are  freqi^ently  constructed  of  very  different  thickness,  two  kilns,  which  can  be 
heated  to  different  temperatures,  are  requisite ;  the  larger  and  thicker  pieces  require  ♦iat  the  kiln 
should  be  much  hotter  than  is  necessary  for  thinner  pieces.  These  kilns  are  long,  low  buildings,  arched 
over  on  the  top.  The  various  articles  are  all  placed  on  sheet-iron  trays.  These  trays  are  put  into  the 
kiln,  through  the  opening  in  front,  and  are  all  connected  together  by  hooks,  by  which  means  they  can 
be  moved  by  a  chain,  worked  by  windlass  or  similar  machinery,  to  the  further  end  of  the  kiln,  and  are 
thus  ^adually  withdrawn  from  the  hottest  part,  and,  having  arrived  at  the  fui'tlier  extremity,  are  re- 
moved at  a  temperature  little  above  that  of  the  atmosphere. 

Moulded  or  pressed  glass  never  exhibits  its  full  amount  of  lustre,  nor  even  the  degree  of  sharpness 
of  the  metallic  mould ;  the  glass,  which  is  never  limpid  in  its  liquid  state,  is  first  cooled  by  contact  with 
the  metallic  surface,  and  is  thus  prevented  penetratmg  into  the  sharp  comers  of  the  mould,  nor  does  it 
even  accommodate  itself  perfectly  to  the  flat  sides.  For  this  reason,  the  surface  of  moulded  glass  is 
Qot  even,  but  always  more  or  less  curved,  and  the  edges  are  not  sharp ;  but  the  use  of  moulds  as  a  pre- 
paratory step  to  grindmg,  is  of  great  advantage  to  the  grinder,  as  the  vessel  acquires  a  perfectly  regular 
form,  and,  although  in  a  crude  state,  presents  all  the  prominent  and  receding  facets  to  be  perfected  at 
tlie  lathe. 

The  ordinary  utensils  used  in  grinding  or  cutting  glass,  are  disks  of  iron,  sandstone,  or  copper,  which 
revolve  in  a  kmd  of  lathe;  their  edges,  which  are  ^larp,  angular,  or  rounded,  are  supplied  with  sand 
for  rough  grinding^  and  with  emeiy  for  fine  grinding.  Similar  disks  of  tin,  wood,  or  cork,  used  with 
pumice-stone  or  colcothar,  are  employed  for  polishing  the  glass.  It  is  obvious  that  not  only  disks  with 
very  different  edges  will  be  required,  but  also  disks  of  very  different  dimensions,  from  8  to  10  inches  in 
diameter,  (^  to  |  of  an  inch  in  thickness.)  For  inscribing  initials,  designs,  <&a,  disks  of  copper  of  the 
size  of  a  cent  are  employed,  with  oil  and  emery ;  the  finest  incisions  are  made  with  copper  pencils, 
either  pointed  or  endmg  in  a  button  or  small  disk. 

Bessemer  has  lately  taken  out  a  patent  in  England  (1848)  for  the  manufacture  of  plates,  sheets,  and 
panes  of  glass,  which  is  of  suflicient  importance  to  merit  a  place  here  in  full. 

This  invention  relates,  first,  to  the  arranging  of  machinery  for  washing,  drying,  and  sifting  sand,  and 
afterwards  grinding  or  crushing  the  same  in  combination  with  the  other  materials  employed  for  making 
sheets,  plates,  or  panes  of  glass.  Secondly,  to  the  employing  an  additional  pair  of  rollers  to  the  ma- 
chinery now  used  to  roll  glass  into  sheets.  Thirdly,  to  a  method  of  heating  annealing-kilns  or  lears. 
Fourthly,  to  a  method  of  smoothing  or  polishing  plates,  sheets,  or  panes  of  glass,  whereby  an  endless 
belt  or  strap  (charged  witli  polishing  material)  is  made  to  pass  rapidly  in  contact  with  the  surface  of 
the  glass,  and  to  traverse  slowly  across  it  in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  its  quick  motion : 
and  lastly,  to  a  method  of  producing  plates  or  tables  of  glass  of  the  description  known  as  crown-glass, 
in  such  a  way  that  the  centre  of  the  table  shall  not  have  a  bullion  or  knob  as  usuaL  First,  with  re- 
gard to  the  method  of  washing,  drying,  and  sifting  sand,  and  afterwards  grinding  or  crushing  the  same 
m  combination  with  chalk,  alkali,  charcoal,  or  otlier  matters  used  for  making  sheets,  panes,  or  plates  of 
glass.  To  accomplish  this  object,  the  patentee  uses  the  apparatus  represented  in  Fig.  2165,  a  longitu- 
dinal section  of  tne  apparatus;  Fig.  2166  a  longitudinal  or  side  elevation,  and  Fig.  2167  apian  of  the 
same.  The  letters  of  reference  denote  the  same  parts  wherever  they  recur  in  each  of  the  figures.  A, 
is  a  cylindrical  iron  vessel,  having  an  annular  trough  or  channel  formed  around  its  upper  edge  at  A' ; 
this  channel  is  strengthened  by  brackets  A',  and  has  a  flange  at  its  upper  edge  A*,  to  which  the  mouth 
of  the  yessel  B  is  attached  by  bolts ;  tliis  mouth-piece  has  tliree  arms  B',  B^  and  B',  meeting  in  the 
centre  boss  C,  which  is  bushed  with  bniss,  and  so  shaped  internally  as  to  form  a  bearing  and  support 
fijiT  tlie  shaft  D,  which  has  a  conical  collar  at  D',  resting  in  the  brass  bush  C,  to  prevent  its  dropping 
downwards.  As  the  lower  extremity  of  it  has  no  support,  the  bush  C  is  elongated  upwards  so  as  ta 
form  an  oil-cup,  and  is  covered  by  the  piece  C,  which  revolves  upon  the  shaft,  and  prevents  any  sand 
from  falling  into  the  oil  The  shaft  D  passes  upwards  to  any  convenient  height,  where  it  turns  in  other 
be:irings,  and  has  keyed  upon  it  a  bevelled  wliecl,  into  which  are  geered  two  other  bevelled  wheels, 
uioiintcfi  on  a  shaft  proceeding  from  any  first  mover.  Tlie  office  of  these  wheels,  but  which  are  not 
sb<iwn  in  the  engraving,  is  to  communicate  a  rotatory  motion  to  the  shaft  D,  in  either  direction,  by  the 
shifting  of  a  clutch  in  the  manner  well  understood  and  practised  in  reversing  geer     fhe  shaft  D  is 
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provmecl  wuli  a  number  ot  radiating  arms  or  blades  J:.,  placed  at  sucn  an  inclination  as  to  form  each  a 
portion  of  a  spiral,  and  will  therefore  have  a  tendency  when  revolviHg  in  one  direction  to  lift  any  mat- 
ters they  may  be  moving  among,  and  also  have  a  tendency  when  revolving  in  the  opposite  direction  to 
press  such  matters  downwards.  F  is  a  pine  to  convey  water  from  an  elcvat^^d  reservoir  into  the  lowei 
part  of  the  vessel  A ;  this  pipe  is  providou  with  a  cock  at  F'  and  liandle  P. 

In  Fig.  2165,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  vessel  A  and  its  mouth-piece  B,  although  screwed  together  at 
the  outer  flange  A',  do  not  come  in  contact  at  A*,  whereby  a  circular  space  or  opening  is  left  all  round 
the  vessel,  communicating  with  the  trough  A'.  The  action  of  this  part  of  the  apparatus  is  as  follows  :— 
The  sand  to  be  used  for  making  glass  is  conveyed  along  the  floor  G,  of  the  upper  room,  and  emptied  im.> 
the  vessel  A,  until  the  vessol  is  at  least  two-thirds  filled ;  the  shaft  D  is  then  put  in  motion  in  the  tij- 
rectiou  to  lift  the  charge ;  at  the  same  time,  the  cock  F'  is  opened,  and  water  is  allowed  to  flow  upwaro« 
through  the  body  of  sand,  while  tlie  blades  E  keep  lifting  and  turning  it  over.    As  soon  as  the  water 
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reaches  the  outlet  A\  it  flows  over  into  the  trough  A',  carrying  with  it  such  foreign  matters  as  are  solubU 
in  water,  or  easily  mechanically  mixed  therewith;  the  water  is  allowed  to  escape  from  the  trough  by 
the  pipe  H,  leading  to  a  culvert  underground.  When  the  water  flows  off  clear,  the  cock  F'  is  closed 
and  the  throttle-valve  J  is  turned  at  right  angles  to  the  position  shown  in  Fig.  2165,  and  the  shaft  D 
being  caused  to  revolve  in  an  opposite  direction,  the  sand  will  be  forced  downwards  and  expelled  into 
the  wood-back  or  cistern  K.  The  valve  J  being  again  closed,  the  operation  may  bo  repeated.  The 
Valve  J  is  a  disk  of  wood  covered  at  its  periphery  with  leather,  in  order  to  make  it  water-tight,  and 
moves  on  an  axis  I,  and  has  a  handle  L,  by  which  it  is  moved  when  required  The  vessel  A  is  fastenwl 
by  a  lower  flange  hL  to  the  transverse  timbers  N,  inserted  in  the  walls  of  the  building,  and  13  furthar 
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steadied  at  the  part  where  it  passes  through  the  upper  floor  G.  The  cistern  K  has  a  slanting  bottom 
to  facilitate  the  drawing  off  or  that  portion  of  the  water  which  is  admitted  with  the  sand  at  the  lower 
end.  There  is  a  fine  grating  of  pierced  zinc  P,  covered  with  felt,  so  as  to  prevent  the  sand  being  car- 
ried off  by  the  water  which  flows  through  the  pipe  0  into  a  drain.  The  cistern  K  is  supported  on  ti ra- 
cers R,  and  others  placed  crosswise  at  R' ;  one  side  of  the  cistern  has  a  rectangular  opening  S,  behind 
which  is  placed  an  agitator  T,  mounted  on  an  axis  T',  which  extends  through  the  sides  of  the  cistern, 
and  carries  at  one  end  the  pulky-wheel  U,  which  is  put  in  motion  in  tlie  following  manner.  Beneath 
the  rafters  V,  of  the  upper  floor  G,  is  the  shaft  W,  receiving  motion  from  any  first  mover  by  a  strap 
passed  over  the  drum  X ;  this  shaft  is  supported  in  plummer-blocks  Y,  bolted  to  the  rafters  V,  and 
carries  a  pulley  Z,  from  which  a  catgut  or  otner  band  passes  over  the  guide-pulley  Z',  and  on  to  tlie 
pulley-wheel  U,  and  thereby  causing  the  agitator  I  to  revolve  in  the  direction  of  the  arrows  and  expel 
a  portion  of  the  wet  sand  on  to  the  drying-plate :  a  is  a  plate  of  copper,  or  galvanized  iron,  having  a 
raised  edge  a*  on  each  side  to  prevent  the  sand  from  felling 
off;  beneath  it  is  the  furnace  6 :  a  fire  is  made  at  c,  and  the 
products  of  combustion  are  allowed  to  flow  under  the  plate  a, 
as  shown  by  arrows,  and  to  descend  the  downward  flue  </,  into 
an  underground  flue,  leading  to  a  chimney.  On  each  side  of 
the  plate  a  there  are  small  bracketed  projections  ^,  on  which 
are  twlted  the  bearings  /;  in  these  bearings  the  cranks  g  are 
caused  to  revolve  by  means  of  the  worm-wheels  A,  which  are 
keyed  on  the  crank  ^,  and  are  geered  into  worms  t  i  on  the 
sliaft /:  this  shaft  revolves  in  bearings  klc^  and  lias  a  pulley- 
wheel  /  fixed  upon  it,  which  receives  motion  from  another  piu- 
ley-wheel  wi.  On  the  shaft  w  a  light  iron  frame  n  is  supported 
by  the  cranks  g ;  this  frame  has  a  number  of  scrapers  />  fixed 
crosswise  upon  it,  so  that  the  frame  n,  which  always  moves 
parallel  with  the  plate  a,  by  the  motion  of  the  cranks,  is  made 
to  dip  its  scrapers  into  the  sand  at  every  revolution  of  the 
crank,  and  to  impel  it  forward  on  the  plate,  turning  it  over, 
and  always  advancing  it  in  little  heaps,  further  along  the  hot 
plate.  The  speed  of  this  part  of  the  apparatus  is  to  be  so  reg- 
ulated that  tne  moisture  is  evaporated  by  the  time  it  arrives 
at  7,  where  it  falls  from  the  plate  a,  on  to  a  sieve  r,  in  a  dry 
state. 

The  wire  sieve  r  is  hung  upon  a  joint  at  «,  and  has  a  small 
shaft  t  below  it :  this  shaft  has  upon  it  a  tappet- wheel  u,  which 
lifts  up  the  sieve  a  short  distance  and  lets  it  fall  suddenly  in 
quick  succession,  so  as  to  shake  the  sand  through  it  on  the  in- 
clined bottom  of  the  bin  v.  The  shaft  of  the  tappet  receives 
its  motion  from  the  pulley  ar,  on  the  shaft  tr,  which,  by  means 
of  a  band,  communicates  with  the  pulley-wheel  y,  keyed  on 
the  slrnft  t.  Such  matters  as  shells,  stones,  Ac,  as  are  mixed 
with  the  sand  and  are  too  large  to  pass  through  the  sieve  r, 
fall  off  from  it  into  the  trough  tr,  which  is  raised  in  the  centre 
at  lo',  and  allows  anv  matters  fulling  into  it  to  roll  into  the  ves- 
sels ar,  from  which  tliey  are  to  be  removed,  as  occasion  may 
require.  The  sand,  by  the  operations  just  described,  arrives 
in  the  bin  v  freed  from  small  earthy  particles  by  washing,  and 
screened  from  all  lai^er  particles  than  grains  of  sand,  and  be- 
ing in  a  dry  state  is  now  fit  for  the  grinding  operation ;  and  to 
facilitate  its  removal  to  the  mill,  and  to  regulate  the  quantity 
forming  one  charge,  the  following  contrivance  is  resorted  to. 
Tlie  sand  is  first  raised  by  means  of  the  archimedean  screw  2 
into  the  receiving-hopper  3.  lliis  screw  has  a  central  shaft  4, 
passing,  at  its  lower  end,  through  the  bottom  of  the  bin  v,  and 
resting  in  a  bearing  5,  let  into  a  block  of  stone  6,  below  the 
floor.  The  upper  end  of  the  screw-sliafl  rests  m  a  plummer- 
block  7,  bolted  to  one  of  the  rafters  V.  Near  the  top  of  the 
screw  there  is  a  bevelled  wheel  8,  which  is  actuated  by 
another  wheel  9  on  the  shaft  "W.  The  rotary  motion  thus 
transmitted  causes  the  sand  to  ascend  the  spiral  path  of  the 
screw,  in  a  manner  well  understood  when  applied  to  other 
purposes,  and  finally  to  discharge  itself  into  the  receiving-hop- 
per 3,  which  is  secured  to  one  of  tlie  rafters  V,  by  an  iron 
strap  10. 

Below  the  receiving-hopper  there  is  another  hopper  11,  of  larger  dimensions,  having  its  bottom  in- 
clined to  one  side,  where  it  terminates  in  a  wide  spout  11*.  This  hopper  11  is  not  fixed  like  the  on« 
above  it,  but  is  supported  on  scale  bearings  at  12,  projecting  from  an  iron  plate  13,  bolted  to  the  hop- 
per 11.  There  is  one  of  these  pieces  on  each  side  of  the  hopper  resting  on  the  forked  end  of  the  arms 
14*  ;  these  arms  are  keyed  on  to  a  shaft  14,  which  is  supported  in  bearings  15*,  formed  on  the  two  iron 
standards  15 ;  the  standards  are  bolted  on  to  a  raised  piece  of  masonry  16,  and  are  steadied  at  their 
upper  ends  by  a  stretcher  17,  extending  across  from  one  to  the  other.  From  the  centre  of  the  sliaft  14 
there  projects  a  lever  18,  the  end  of  which  is  screwed  and  passes  through  the  adjustable  weight  19 ;  in 
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order  to  prevent  the  hopper  11  from  tilting  over,  it  has  an  arbor  20,  projecting  downwards  from  thi 
under  sicie  of  it ;  at  the  lower  end  of  the  arm,  there  is  a  roller  21,  whicn  moves  up  and  down  between 
two  guide-bars  22;  23  is  a  support  for  the  weight  19  to  rest  upon.  The  hopper  11  thus  6up|KNrted, 
forms  a  sort  of  weighing-machine,  in  which  the  quantity  of  sand  required  fur  one  charge  of  the  mill  ii 
determined.  Its  operation  is  as  follows: — The  apparatus  bein^  m  the  position  represented  in  the 
drawings,  the  sand  is  seen  flowing  from  the  receivm^-hopper  3  through  an  opening  in  the  bottom  of  it 
This  opening  is  provided  with  a  plug  24,  formed  with  hollow  sides,  in  the  manner  usually  practised 
with  the  taus  or  spindles  of  cone-valves ;  but  as  these  hollows  or  flutes  do  not  extend  the  whole  length 
of  the  plug,  it  is  capable  of  entirely  closing  the  orifice  if  pulled  down.  This  plug  is  attached  to  a  simII 
chain  and  rod  25.  Now  so  soon  as  the  accumulated  weight  of  sand  in  the  hopper  11  is  sufficient  to 
counterbalance  the  weight  19,  it  will  do  so,  and  will  lower  itself  until  the  stop  20*  reaches  the  guide- 
bars  20,  -where  it  will  rest  In  moving  down,  the  hopper  will  draw  down  the  plug  24,  by  means  of  the 
chain  25,  and  prevent  any  more  sand  entering  it  During  the  time  the  plug-hole  is  shut^  the  sand, 
which  is  regularly  brought  up  by  the  screw,  wdl  accumulate  in  the  hopper  8. 

In  order  to  regulate  Qie  exact  weight  of  sand  in  the  hopper  11,  the  weight  19  may  be  screwed  fur- 
ther oS,  or  nearer  to  the  axis  of  the  lever.  16  is  a  piece  of  masonry,  raised  above  the  general  level  of 
the  floor;  on  it  i«  placed  the  horizontal  bed-stone  26.  This  bed-stone  is  part  of  an  edge-stone  mill, 
constructed  on  the  general  principle  of  such  mills.  27  is  a  vertical  shaft,  running  in  a  brass  step  28,  at 
its  lower  end,  and  passing  up  through  the  floor  above,  where  it  is  supported  by  another  bearing,  and 
carries  on  its  upper  end  a  bevel-wheel  geering  with  another  bevel-wheel  on  a  shaft,  actuated  by  any 
first-mover.  These  wheels  the  patentee  has  not  shown  in  the  drawings,  but  they  are  well  understood. 
The  brass  step  28  is  elongated  upwards,  forming  a  sort  of  tubular  oil-cup ;  surrounding  the  shaft,  there 
is  another  tubular  piece  29,  closed  up  at  top,  and  attached  to  the  shaft  This  tube  29  is  inverted  over 
the  oil-cup,  and  reaches  nearly  down  to  the  bed-stone,  so  as  to  prevent  any  powder  working  into  the 
oil-cup.  To  the  outside  of  the  tube  29,  there  are  attached  two,  curved  plates  or  scrapers,  shown  at  30, 
Fig.  2167,  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  materials  from  the  centre  of  the  bed,  and  distributing  them 
in  the  path  of  the  stones  31.  On  the  shaft  27,  there  are  four  cast-iron  arms,  united  by  a  central  boas 
fitted  loosely  to  the  shaft  27,  but  made  to  turn  with  it  In  consequence  of  a  projection  or  feather  32, 
two  of  the  arms  33  carry  with  them  the  edge -stones  31,  mounted  with  proper  Dealings,  through  which 
the  arms  pass.  In  rolling  over  any  matters  in  their  path,  these  stones  can  rise  up,  carrying  with  them 
the  arms  and  boss  on  the  shaft  27.  The  other  two  arms  34  carry  at  the  extremity  two  small  axles  35. 
These  axles  have  at  their  lower  ends  the  scrapers  35*,  by  which  the  materials  under  operation  are 
brought  from  the  curb  or  outer  iron  rine  36,  into  the  path  of  the  "runners." 

When  one  charge  of  materials  has  been  ground,  they  are  removed  to  the  receiving-box  27.  For 
this  purpose,  a  portion  of  the  iron  curb  86*  is  mounted  on  a  joint  38.  An  elongation  of  the  joint- 
pin  is  seen  at  39,  where  it  extends  through  the  receiving-box  87,  and  has  a  lever  and  weight  38,  for  the 
purpose  of  retaining  it  either  up  or  down.  When  it  is  moved  down,  as  at  36*,  it  allows  the  ground 
materials  to  be  passed  into  the  receiving-box.  The  better  to  accomplish  tliis  end,  the  handles  89  have 
to  be  pulled  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  shown  in  the  drawing,  so  as  to  reverse  the  scrapers  85*, 
as  shown  by  dots  in  Fig.  2167.  The  scrapers  then  cause  the  materials  to  pass  through  the  opening  in 
the  curb  86*.  When  this  is  accomplished,  the  jointed  piece  86*  of  the  curb  is  moved  upwards,  aad 
retained  in  that  position  bv  the  counter-weight  88,  the  scrapers  85*  are  restored  to  their  former  ix»i- 
tion,  and  the  mill  is  in  readiness  for  another  charge  of  materials.  To  do  this,  the  sliding-door  40  of  the 
hopper  11  is  lifted  up  by  the  handle,  and  the  clmrge  of  sand  weighed  in  the  hopper  II  is  allowed  to 
fall  mto  the  curb  surrounding  the  bed-stone.  The  diminution  of  weight  in  the  hopper  1 1  will  allow  it 
to  ascend  into  the  position  shown  in  the  drawing.  When  it  is  emptied,  the  slide  40  is  to  be  shut  down, 
and  the  plug  24  lifted  up  so  as  to  allow  ihe  accumulated  sand  in  the  receiving-hopper  3  to  fall  into  it 
Tlie  refilling  of  the  hopper  11  takes  place  while  the  grinding  of  the  former  charge  is  going  on.  When 
the  sand  is  nearly  reduced  to  the  required  degree  of  fineness,  the  soda,  potash,  or  other  alkaline  matters, 
are  to  be  added,  and  also  the  chalk,  lime,  charcoal,  or  other  matters  required  in  glass-making,  each  in 
their  proper  proportions  according  to  the  description  of  glass  intended  to  be  made.  The  materials  are 
to  be  left  in  the  mill  until  the  greater  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the  matters  are  ground  to  a  fine  powder, 
when  they  are  discharged  into  the  receiving-box,  as  before  described.  He  here  remarks,  that  when 
alkaline  salts  are  used,  their  water  of  crystallization  should  first  be  driven  oflf  by  exposing  them  to 
heat 

The  next  operation  to  be  performed  is,  to  separate  any  imperfectly  ground  portions  of  the  materials, 
and  to  return  them  back  to  the  mill  to  be  again  operated  upon.  This  may  oe  returned  and  worked 
with  the  next  charge  each  time.  Below  the  box  87  is  fixea  a  plummer-block  41,  which  receives  one 
end  of  the  shaft  42,  the  other  end  being  supported  in  a  plummer-block  48,  attached  to  the  case  44  ol 
the  bolting  or  dressing  apparatus.  The  shaft  42  has  fixed  upon  it  a  number  of  brushes  45,  arranged 
so  as  to  touch  the  wire-gauze  drum  46,  as  they  revolve  in  a  similar  manner  to  that  already  practised  in 
dressing  flour  and  other  matters.  Such  particles  as  are  fine  enough  to  pass  through  the  wire-gauze  fail 
into  the  bin  47 ;  but  those  particles  which  arc  too  coarse  to  pass  out  at  the  end  of  the  drum  at  4S, 
are  conducted  by  the  spout  49  into  the  receptacle  50,  and  may  be  re-ground  as  before  mentioned.  The 
shaft  42  receives  its  motion  from  a  bevel- wheel  51  on  the  archimedean  screw  2,  which  geers  into  the 
wheel  52  on  the  shaft  42.  The  wu-e-gauze  cylinder  may  be  made  to  vary  in  fineness,  according  to  the  desire 
of  the  manufacturer ;  but  that  which  the  patentee  prefers  is  a  range  of  fineness  between  five  tljousand 
and  ten  thousand  holes  in  the  superficial  inch.  The  wire-drum  is  supported  by  hoops  53  which  snr 
round  it,  and  is  further  protected  externally  by  its  case,  44.  The  shaft  42,  at  the  part  where  it  passes 
through  the  receiving-box  37,  is  provided  with  inclined  blades,  which,  as  they  revolve,  assist  b  bnnging 
fresh  supplies  of  materials  through  the  opening  37*  into  the  wire-drum.  The  dressed  or  finished 
materials  which  fall  into  the  lower  part  47*  of  the  bolting  or  dressing  appaiatus,  are  raised  to  the 
upper  floor  by  means  of  an  archimedean  screw  54,  in  the  way  already  described  for  elevating  tlie  sand 
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Thia  screw  is  shown  m  elevation,  its  internal  structure  not  diflfering  from  those  m  general  use  for  raisiug 
malt  and  other  materials.  In  Fig.  2167  it  is  shown  as  being  cut  oflf  on  the  hne  A  B  of  Fig.  2105,  so  m 
not  to  obstruct  the  view  of  the  rest  of  Fig.  2167.  The  screw  54  receives  motion  from  a  pulley-wlieel 
65  on  the  shaft  W,  the  band  from  which  passes  over  a  pullej-wheel  56,  on  the  sci-ew-shaft,  the  band 
being  directed  in  a  proper  course  by  the  intermediate  guide-pulleys  57.  The  screw,  after  passmg 
through  the  upper  floor,  (where  it  is  shown  broken  off,)  may  either  be  made  to  deliver  the  prepared 
materials  on  to  the  floor,  or  by  raising  them  a  little  higher,  deliver  them  into  a  large  bin  or  other  recep- 
tacle, the  upper  end  of  the  screw  being  supported  in  a  similar  manner  to  that  used  to  support  the 
screw  2  at  7.  Having  ground  or  crushed  the  materials  above  mentioned,  the  callet  or  broken  glass 
is  supplied,  as  heretofore,  in  the  manufacture  of  like  glass.  The  advantages  of  this  method  of  preparing 
the  materials  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  sheets,  plates,  or  panes  of  glass,  are,  firsts  a  saving  in 
manual  labor  in  the  operation  of  washing,  drying,  sifting,  and  weighing ;  and  secondly,  the  minute 
mechanical  division  of  the  various  matters  used  will  facilitate  their  chemical  action,  and  tlierefore  save 
both  time  and  expense  in  their  formation  into  glass.  Secondly,  with  regard  to  the  use  of  an  additional 
pair  of  rollers  to  such  machines  as  are  used  to  roll  glass  into  sheets,  for  the  purpose  of  either  rendering 
the  cast  or  rolled  JP^ate  more  smooth  and  uniform,  or  for  the  purpose  of  impressing  or  embossing  any 
designs  thereon.  Thirdly,  with  regard  to  his  method  of  anneahng  and  of  heating  annealing-kilns  or  lears, 
by  the  introduction  therein  of  air,  heated  in  pipes  or  other  sui^ble  apparatcc  »fter  the  manner  prac- 
tised in  heating  air  for  hot  blast  in  the  manumcture  of  iron,  which  consists  in  an  apparatus  for  annealing 
sheets,  plates,  or  panes  of  glass.  Fourthly,  with  regard  to  a  method  of  smoothing  or  polishing  plates, 
sheets,  or  panes  of  glass,  hy  an  endless  belt  or  strap  charged  with  polishing  material,  which  Dclt  is 
made  to  pass  in  contact  rapidly  over  the  surface  of  the  glass,  and  to  traverse  slowly  across  it  in  a  direc- 
tion at  right  angles  to  the  hne  m  which  the  belt  moves  over  the  drums  that  impel  it  The  improvements 
under  tlm  head  consist  in  an  apparatus  for  smoothing  or  polishing  the  surface  of  glass  after  it  has  been 
ground  in  the  usual  manner.  For  this  purpose  he  constructs  the  machine  or  apparatus  in  sucli  a  way 
that  the  polishing-rubber  or  frictional  sur&ce  passes  rapidly  and  continually  in  one  du-ection  over  the 
surface  of  the  glass,  and  is  made  also  to  traverse  slowly  backward  and  forward  crosswise  over  the  same 
surface,  the  glass  being  laid  on  a  stationary  table  of  slate  or  other  suitable  material 

Process  of  manufacturing  fint-alass  and  croum-glass  for  optical  purposes. — P.  L.  Guinand,  senior, 
of  Brennets,  in  Switzerland,  was  tne  first  who  discovered  a  special  process  for  this  manufacture ;  and 
he  has  succeeded  in  manufacturing  crown-glass  equal  in  quality  to  flint-glass ;  that  is  to  say,  free  from 
strisB,  from  bubbles,  from  threads,  and  which  does  not  attract  moisture. 

The  invention  of  M.  Guinand,  senior,  consists  in  working  and  sthring  the  material  while  in  a  state  of 
fusion,  by  means  of  a  tool  made  of  the  same  material  as  the  crucible  or  glass-pot  He  made  a  hollow 
cylinder  of  fire-clay  of  the  same  height  as  the  crucible,  closed  at  its  lower  extremity,  open  above,  with 
a  flat  ledge  all  round  of  several  centunetres  in  width.  Having  heated  this  cylinder  red-hot,  he  place<;J 
it  in  the  melted  glass ;  then,  by  means  of  a  long  bar  of  iron,  bent  to  a  right  angle  at  a  distance  of  some 
centimetres  from  its  extremity,  which  he  introduced  into  the  cylinder  of  tire-clay,  he  worked  and  stirred 
the  glass,  by  giving  the  bar  a  horizontal  rotary  motion. 

For  the  manufacture  of  flint-glass,  and  of  crown-glass,  he  adopted  a  circular  furnace,  in  the  centre  of 
which  is  placed  the  crucible  or  glass-pot,  all  the  parts  of  wliich  are  exposed  to  the  same  temperature ; 
and  covered  crucibles  arc  adopted,  because  with  crucibles  of  this  form  there  is  no  danger  of  the  glass 
being  spoiled  by  particles  of  the  fuel,  or  by  drops,  or  tears  from  the  crown  or  arch  of  the  furnace. 

The  success  of  the  operation  depends  very  much  on  the  form  and  proportions  of  the  furnace  and 
crucible. 

Figs.  2178  to  2170  represent  the  furnace,  the  crucible,  the  cylinder  of  fire-clay,  the  bent  iron  bar  and 
its  support 

Flint-glass,  of  the  usual  densitv,  similar  to  that  used  for  table-sets,  decanters,  ifrc,  is  composed, 
ordinarily,  of  800  parts  of  sand,  of  200  parts  of  deutoxide  of  lead,  and  100  parts  of  sub-carbonate  of 
potash. 

The  densi^  of  this  flint-glass  is  from  8'1  to  8*2. 

Tlie  following  composition,  expressed  in  kilogrammes,  gives  the  quantity  necessary  to  fill  the  cnicible : 
■and,  100  kiL ;  deutoxide  of  lead,  1 00  kiL ;  sub-carbonate  of  potash,  80  kil     ' 

This  composition  gives  a  very  white  flint-glass,  of  a  density  of  from  8*5  to  3*6,  and  which  b  perfectly 
suitable  for  opticians. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  use  either  lime  or  arsenic,  the  only  effect  of  which  would  be  to  diminish  the 
whiteness  of  the  material 

Details  of  the  operation  for  fint-glass. — The  crucible  is  to  be  heated  in  a  special  furnace  kept  for 
the  purpose,  and  wnen  at  a  white  heat,  it  is  to  be  introduced,  in  the  usual  manner,  into  the  melting-fur- 
nace, which  has  been  brought  to  the  same  temperature.  This  operation  cools  the  furnace  and  the  cru- 
cible. The  furnace  must  be  re-heated  in  order  to  bring  it  to  the  highest  possible  temperature  before 
introducing  the  materials.  This  takes  about  three  hours.  The  throat  of  the  crucible,  which  has  been 
closed  with  two  stoppers  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  smoke,  is  then  opened,  and  about  10  kilogrammes 
introduced ;  one  hour  after,  aoout  20  kilogrammes  more ;  tlien,  two  hours  after,  40  kilogrammes.  Each 
time  the  crucible  must  be  re-closed  with  me  greatest  care,  and  nothing  must  be  put  in  until  the  coal  on 
the  grate  ceases  to  give  out  any  smoke.  At  the  end  of  from  eight  to  ten  hours,  the  whole  of  the  com- 
position will  have  been  introduced.  The  crucible  is  left  without  being  opened  for  about  four  hours  ; 
then  the  stoppers  are  removed  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  the  cylinder  of  fire-clay,  which  has  been 
heated  separately  to  a  white  heat  in  tlie  same  furnace,  and  kept  at  that  temperature  until  placed  in  the 
crucible ;  care  is  to  be  taken  to  keep  it  perfectly  clean  and  free  from  ashes.  At  this  period,  the  flint - 
g:las8  is  melted,  but  it  still  contains  bubbles.  Nevertheless,  the  bent  iron  bar  is  mtroduced  into  the 
cylinder,  and  the  first  stirring  is  given,  which  serves  to  coat  the  cylinder  with  glass,  and  to  effect  a  more 
iDtiinate  mixture.    In  about  three  minutes,  the  iron  bar  is  white-hot ;  it  is  taken  out,  and  the  ledge 
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of  the  cylinder  is  pLiced  on  the  edge  of  the  crucible.  This  cylinder,  being  specifically  lighter  tliat 
the  glass,  floats  slightly  inclined,  because  its  upper  ledge  is  outside  of  the  glass.  The  two  stoppers 
are  so  replaced  as  not  to  push  the  ledge  of  the  cylinder  into  the  glass,  and  ihe  stirring  up  of  the  fire 
is  recommenced.  Five  hours  afterwards,  a  fresh  stirring  up  with  a  single  iron  bar  takes  place,  tb« 
glass  is  already  well  refined,  and  then  from  hour  to  hour  there  is  a  stirring,  each  time  with  a  single  iron 
bar ;  great  care  being  taken  that  at  each  stirring  there  shall  be  no  smoke  in  the  furnace,  and  that  the 
lower  doors  of  the  furnace  are  closed.  After  having  thus  used  six  iron  bars,  from  25  to  80  centimetres 
in  thickness  of  coal  is  thrown  on  the  grate,  which  forms  a  mass  quickly  reduced  to  coke,  and  which 
allows  the  furnace  to  cool,  without  exposing  the  grate  uncovered.  The  various  openings  of  the  fomace 
are  unclosed ;  the  whole  furnace  and  the  crucible  thus  gradually  and  slowly  cooL  This  operation  tends 
to  cause  the  bubbles  which  are  not  yet  disengaged  to  rise  to  the  surface.  At  the  end  of  two  hours 
this  operation  is  finished ;  the  furnace  is  again  brought  to  the  melting  heat  After  five  hours  of  the 
highest  temperature,  the  glass  has  resumed  its  greatest  fluidity,  the  bubbles  have  disappeared,  the  grates 
are  completely  closed  below,  and  the  ereat  (braaaage)  stirring  commences — that  is  to  say,  as  sooo  as  one 
iron  bar  is  hot,  another  is  substituted  for  it,  and  on  so  for  a&ut  two  hours.  At  tlie  end  of  this  time  the 
material  has  acquired  a  certain  consistence,  the  stirring  b  not  executed  without  difficulty ;  then  the  last 
iron  bar  is  taken  out,  the  cylinder  is  removed  from  the  crucible,  which  is  very  carefully  closed,  as  well 
as  the  chimneys  and  openings,  except  a  small  hole  of  two  centimetres,  to  permit  the  escape  of  the  gas, 
wliich  may  have  remamed  in  the  fuel  When  the  disengagement  of  gas  ceases,  the  furnace  is  entirely 
closed,  and  it  is  suffered  to  cool,  which  takes  about  eight  days.  The  door  of  the  furnace  is  then  removed, 
the  crucible,  with  its  contents,  taken  out,  usually  in  a  single  mass,  except  some  fragments  which  became 
detached  round  it  Tlie  only  object  now  is  to  make  use  of  this  mass  and  these  fragments,  the  mode 
of  domg  which  we  will  explam  directly,  after  having  given  the  details  of  the  operation  for  crown-glass, 
which,  as  may  be  supposed,  has  a  great  anxdogy  with  the  preceding. 

Manufacture  of  croum-glass. — After  many  experiments,  the  following  composition  is  found  to  be  the 
best :  white  sand,  120  kiL ;  sub-carbonate  of  potash,  85  kit;  sub-carbonate  of  soda,  20  kil.*,  chalk,  15 
kil. ;  arsenic,  1  kit 

Ihe  crucible  having  been  placed  in  the  furnace,  as  for  flint-glass,  the  introduction  of  all  the  materials 
is  to  be  completed  in  about  eight  hours,  four  or  five  hours  after  which  the  cylinder  is  to  be  introduced, 
and  the  first  stirring  takes  place ;  then,  every  two  hours,  a  stirring  with  a  single  iron  bar ;  six  are  to  be 
executed  in  this  way.  The  furnace  is  to  cool  very  slowly  for  two  hours,  after  which  it  is  to  be  re-heatfid 
for  seven  hours,  this  glass  regaining  its  heat  with  much  more  difficulty  than  flint-glass.    The  great 
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Fig.  SI68.  Horizootal  projection  of  the  fumaoo  and  cnicible. 
Fig.  ^170.  BectioQ  aloog  the  line  £F,  Fig.  2168 ;  thai  is  to  say,  along 
the  flue. 
Fig.  216a  Vertical  section  along  the  line  C  D  of  the  plan. 
Pig.  2171.  VerUcal  aecUon  along  the  line  A  fi  of  tho  phin 

stirring  then  takes  place,  which  lasts  about  an  hour  and  a  cjuarter.  Tlie  crucible,  the  chimneys  and  tht 
openings  are  to  be  closed,  as  for  flint-glass,  and  the  whole  is  left  to  cooL  Very  comm  :nly,  as  with  fSst 
giasB,  a  mass  and  several  fragments  are  obtained. 
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rarauei  taces  are  made  on  tne  siaes  oi  tne  mass,  wnetner  ot  nint-giass  or  crown-glass,  m  order  Ir 
examine  the  interior,  and  to  see  how  it  should  be  divided,  for  it  is  never  free  from  strife,  which  are  usually 
found  collected  in  one  portion  of  it  After  this  examination,  it  is  sawed  into  parallel  slices,  or  trans- 
verse sections,  in  accordance  with  the  observations  made.  Faces  are  also  polished  on  the  fragments, 
for  the  purpose  of  examining  them,  and  disks  are  made  of  them  in  accordance  with  their  weight ;  for 
this  purpose,  they  are  first  heated  in  a  furnace,  and  then  introduced  into  a  muffle,  where  only  the  heat 
necessary  to  enable  us  to  mould  them  is  given.  If  the  fragment  is  irregular,  it  is  partially  rounded  by 
the  nippers,  and  then,  with  other  nippers,  it  is  placed  m  a  mould,  under  a  lever  press,  which  gives 
it  the  exact  fofm  of  the  mould,  after  which  it  is  taken  out  with  the  nippers  and  carried  to  the  an- 
nealing-arch. 

The  same  letters  mark  the  same  objects  in  all  the  Figs.  A,  foundation  or  support  of  the  covered  cruci- 
ble R  C  0,  walls  of  the  furnace.  D  D,  openings  through  which  coal  is  thrown  on  the  grate.  E,  arch  or 
crown  of  the  furnace.  F,  door  or  opening  through  which  the  crucible  B  is  introduced  and  taken  out ;  there 
is  a  small  opening  in  this.  G  G  G,  six  chimneya  H,  an  opening.  I,  hole  to  facilitate  the  placing  the  cru- 
cible on  its  support  K,  bent  iron  bar,  for  working  the  fire-clay  cylinder.  L,  support,  with  a  roller 
across,  on  which  the  bar  K  is  supported.  M,  hole,  with  a  stopper,  through  which  the  coal  is  thrown. 
N,  hole,  with  a  stopper,  through  which  the  grate  is  cleared.  0,  hood  of  sheet-iron,  under  which  the 
chinmeys  terminate,  a  a,  grate  of  the  furnace.  6,  throat  of  the  crucible,  c,  level  of  the  melted  glass. 
df  fire-clay  cylinder  for  stirring.    «,  opening.   ^/,  bars  supporting  the  grate,    g,  door  of  the  opening  e. 

GLUE,  is  prepared  from  the  clippings  of  hides,  hoo&,  &c  These  are  first  washed  in  lime-water,  and 
afterwards  boiled  and  skimmed ;  the  solution  is  then  strained  through  baskets,  and  gently  evaporated 
to  a  due  consistency ;  then  cooled  in  wooden  moulds,  cut  into  slices  and  dried  upon  nets.  Good  glue  is 
semi-transparent,  deep  brown,  and  free  firom  spots  and  clouds.  When  used  it  should  be  broken  in 
pieces,  and  steeped  for  twenty-four  hours  in  cold  water,  by  which  it  softens  and  swells ;  the  soaked 
pieces  are  then  melted  over  a  gentle  fire,  or,  what  is  better,  m  a  water  bath,  and  in  that  state  applied 
to  the  wood  by  a  stifif  brush.  Glue  will  not  harden  in  a  freezing  temperature,  the  stiffening  depending 
upon  the  evaporation  of  its  superfluous  water.  The  chemical  properties  of  glue  are  those  of  an  impure 
gelatine. 

The  only  machinery  used  in  the  manufacture  are  the  three  coppers,  upon  different  levels,  in  which 
the  skins,  <fec.,  are  boiled.  The  uppermost  copper,  bemg  acted  upon  by  the  waste  heat  of  the  chimney, 
provides  warm  water  in  the  most  economical  way ;  the  second  contains  the  crude  materials,  with  watei 
for  dissolving  them ;  and  the  third  receives  the  solution  to  be  settled.  The  last  vessel  is  double,  with 
water  contained  between  the  outet  and  inner  one,  and  discharges  its  contents  by  a  stop-cock.  The  last 
made  solution  has  about  one  five-hundredth  part  of  alum,  m  powder,  usually  added  to  it^  with  propei 
agitation,  after  which  it  is  left  to  settle  for  several  hours. 

GLYPHOGRAPHY,  recently  invented,  is  an  electro^pe  process,  enabling  the  artist  to  become  the 
eng^yer  of  his  own  work.    The  manipulation  is  thus  mmutely  described  by  the  inventor,  Palmer : 

A  piece  of  ordinary  copper-plate,  such  as  is  used  for  engraving,  is  stained  black  on  one  side,  oyer 
which  is  spread  a  very  thin  layer  of  a  white  opaque  composition,  resembling  white  wax  both  in  its 
nature  and  appearance :  this  done,  the  plate  is  ready  for  use. 

In  order  to  draw  properly  on  these  plates,  yarious  sorts  of  points  are  used,  which  remove,  wherever 
they  are  passed,  a  ]X)rtion  of  the  white  composition,  whereby  the  blackened  surface  of  the  plate  is  ex- 
posed, forming  a  striking  contrast  with  the  surrounding  white  ground,  so  that. the  artist  sees  his  effect 
at  once. 

The  drawing,  being  thus  completed,  is  put  into  the  hands  of  one  who  inspects  it  yery  carefully  and 
minutely,  to  see  that  no  part  of  the  work  nas  been  damaged  or  filled  in  with  dirt  or  dust ;  from  thence 
it  passes  into  a  third  person's  hands,  by  whom  it  is  brought  in  contact  with  a  substance  having  a  chem- 
ical attraction  or  affinity  for  the  remaining  portions  of  the  composition  thereon,  whereby  they  are 
Iieightened  ad  libitum.  Thus,  by  a  careful  manipulation,  the  lights  of  the  drawing  become  thickened 
all  over  the  plate  equally,  and  the  main  difficulty  is  at  once  overcome ;  a  little  more,  however,  remains 
to  be  done.  The  depth  of  these  .non-printing  parts  of  the  block  must  be  in  some  degree  proportionate 
to  their  width ;  consequently,  the  larger  breadths  of  lights  require  to  be  thickened  on  tne  plate  to  a 
much  greater  extent^  m  order  to  produce  this  depth.  This  part  of  the  process  is  purely  medianical,  and 
easily  accomplished. 

It  is  indispensably  necessary  that  the  prmting  surfaces  of  a  block  prepared  for  the  press  should 
project  in  such  relief  from  the  olock  itself  as  shall  preyent  the  probability  of  the  inking-roller  touching 
the  interstices  of  the  same  whilst  passing  over  thenL  This  is  accomplished  in  woo^  engraving  by 
cutting  out  these  intervening  parts,  which  form  the  lights  of  the  print,  to  a^ufficient  depth ;  but  in 
glyphography  the  depth  of  uese  parts  is  formed  by  the  remaininc;  portions  of  the  white  composition  on 
the  plate,  analogous  to  the  thickness  or  height  of  which  must  be  uie  depth  on  the  block,  seeing  that  the 
latter  is  in  fact  (to  simplify  the  matter)  a  cast,  or  reverse,  of  the  former.  But  if  this  composition  were 
spread  on  the  plate  as  thickly  as  required  for  this  purpose,  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  artist  to  put 
either  close,  fine,  or  free  work  thereon ;  consequently  tne  thinnest  possible  coating  is  put  on  the  plate 
previously  to  the  drawing  being  made,  and  the  required  thickness  obtained  ultimately  as  described. 

The  plate  thus  prepared  is  again  carefully  inspected  through  a  powerful  lens,  and  closely  scrutinize(l« 
to  see  tliat  it  is  ready  for  the  next  stage  of  the  process,  which  is,  to  place  it  in  a  trough,  and  submit  it 
to  the  action  of  a  galvanic  battery,  by  means  of  wluch  copper  is  deposited  into  the  indentations  thereof 
and,  continuing  to  fill  them  up,  it  gradually  spreads  itself  all  over  the  surface  of  the  composition,  until 
a  snfficiently  thick  plate  of  copper  is  obtained,  which,  on  being  separated,  will  be  found  to  bo  a  perfect 
cast  of  the  drawing  which  ftirmed  the  olichle. 

Lastly,  the  metallic  plate  thus  produced  is  soldered  to  another  piece  of  metal  to  strengthen  it  and 
Uien  mounted  on  a  piece  of  wood  to  bring  it  to  the  height  of  the  printer's  type.  This  completes  th« 
|«iocess  and  the  glyphographic  block  is  now  ready  for  the  press. 
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It  should,  however,  have  been  stated  previously,  that  if  any  parts  of  the  lilock  require  to  be  lowered 
A  is  done  with  the  greatest  facility  in  the  process  of  mounting. 

One  manifest  advantage  which  glyphography  has  over  etching  and  wood  engraving  is,  that  the  mrtisi 
makes  his  drawing  as  he  intends  it  to  appear.  No  reversing  is  necessary ;  the  work  during  the  iirogrea 
of  drawing  is  as  immediately  conspicuous  as  if  it  were  done  upon  paj)er  with  a  black-lead  pencil    Com- 

Sared  with  wood  engraving,  with  which  it  comes  into  direct  competition,  it  seems  susceptible  of  more 
elicacy,  and  is  not  more  expensive  than  wood  engraving  of  approximate  quality. 

GOLD.  (Si/n.  Anglo-Sax.,  ffo/(/ :  Dutch,  ffoud:  Germ.,  gold:  Goth.,  gulths:  IceL,  gull:  Dan.  and 
Swcd.,  guld:  Tart,  goltz :  Pol.,  zloto :  Gr.,  chrysos:  Lat,  aurum:  Itat,  Span.,  Port,  <yro:  Fr.,  or: 
Welch,  aur :  Pers.,  zuraJjin :  Hind.,  sonnau :  Arab.,  dahaha :  Heb.,  Chald.,  Sum.,  zahav.)  In  its  native 
state,  this  metal  has  never  been  found  pure,  but  always  alloyed  with  silver ;  and  it  frequently  contain? 
copper  in  addition.  The  proportion  of  silver  is,  from  less  tlian  one  per  cent  up  to  an  amount  that  ren 
dtrs  it,  more  properly,  an  ore  of  silver.    Copper,  when  present,  is  usually  in  very  small  quantity. 

Pure  gold  is  unalterable  by  atmospheric  agents,  and  consequently,  preserves  its  beauty  and  lustni 
mdefinitely. 

This  fact,  taken  in  connection  with  the  facility  of  working  the  native  metal,  must  have  attracted  the 
notice  of  man  at  a  very  early  period.  As  a  consequence,  we  find  it  spoken  of  in  the  most  remote  rec- 
ords of  history. 

Physical  properties. — Pure  gold  has  considerable  lustre ;  less,  however,  tlian  steel,  silver,  mercnrv, 
or  platinum,  but  more  than  copper,  tin,  and  lead.  In  masses,  it  has  a  bright  yellow  color,  very  slightly 
tinged  with  red ;  but  when  beaten  into  leaves  exceedingly  thin,  it  becomes  tran*.'  cent,  and  assumes  a 
greenish  tint  It  was  suggested  by  Vauquelin  that  its  true  color  is  blue,  and  that  the  appearance  of 
green  is  due  to  a  mixture  of  yellow  rays,  reflected  from  the  thin  leaf  of  gold.  Buisson  cites  many  ex- 
periments to  prove  that  when  reduced  to  an  impalpable  powder,  by  electricity  or  otherwise,  the  color 
of  gold  is  purple.  It  seems,  therefore,  that  savans  have  not  yet  been  able  to  agree  as  to  what  is  Uk 
true  color  of  tnis  long-known  substance. 

Pure  gold  is  softer  than  silver,  and  possesses  malleability  and  ductility  in  a  greater  degree  than  any 
other  metal  It  may  be  beaten  into  leaves  so  thin  as  to  require  251,154  folds  to  make  one  inch  in 
thickness.  The  coating  of  gold  upon  ordinary  gold  lace  is  yet  thinner ;  because  in  making  it,  a  small 
'•ylinder  of  silver  is  covered  with  l-48th  its  weight  of  gold,  and  drawn  into  wire,  which  is  rolled  until 
11'8  feet  in  length  weigh  but  one  grain.  Reaumur  covered  a  cylinder  of  silver  with  1-360  its  weight 
of  gold.  It  was  drawn  into  a  wire  of  whidi  6  feet  weighed  one  grain ;  and  then  rolled  to  a  width  of 
l-48th  of  an  inch,  which  increased  its  length  to  7*5  feet ;  and  yet  thesilver  was  so  completely  covered 
that  the  microscope  failed  to  detect  the  least  appearance  of  it 

The  tenacity  of  gold  is  less  than  that  of  platinum,  copper,  and  iron.  A  weight  of  173*3  lbs.  is  suffi- 
cient to  break  a  wire  whose  diameter  is  00784  inch,  or  nearly  1-1 8th  of  an  inch.  Its  tenacity  ia  les- 
sened by  hammering ;  but  its  stiffness  and  elasticity  are  increased.  The  tenacity  mav  be  restored  by 
exposing  the  metal  to  sufficient  heat  A  temperature  barely  enough  for  fusion  renders  it  brittle;  it 
must  be  more  strongly  heated  to  recover  its  ductility  entirely.  It  also  becomes  brittle  when  suddenljr 
cooled. 

It  expands  upon  being  heated  more  than  silver  and  copper,  and  less  than  iron  and  mercury.  Whilst 
passing  from  the  liquid  to  the  solid  state,  it  contracts  more  than  any  other  metal.  A  volume  which  ii 
1-  at  a  temperature  of  82?  F.,  becomes  1  00146  at  212°  F. 

According  to  Berthier,  the  specific  gravity  of  gold  after  melting,  is  19*258,  which  is  increased  tc 
19-367,  if  the  metal  has  been  much  hammered.  Berzelius  gives  19*40  to  19*65,  and  other  experi- 
menters obtained  results  between  these  extremes.  We  are  disposed  to  adopt  19-3  for  melted  gold, 
and  from  that  to  19*65  for  liammered  gold,  according  to  the  amount  of  compression. 

Its  atomic  weight  is  1248*018,  oxygen  b«uig  unity,  and  199*2  in  a  system  where  hydrogen  b  takea 
as  unity. 

It  conducts  heat  more  rapidly  than  any  other  metal,  and  is  a  better  conductor  of  electricity  than  any 
other,  except  copper. 

Chemical  ^operties  and  compounds. — The  chemical  symbol  of  this  metal  is  Au. 

When  it  is  heated  to  about  2016°  F.,  it  enters  into  fusion;  and  when  completely  liquid,  assumes  a 
bluish  green  color.  It  cannot  be  voUitilized  at  the  temperature  of  our  hottest  furnaces  ;  but  when  ex- 
posed to  the  compound  blowpipe,  it  is  converted  into  vapor,  which  wiU  gild  a  silver  plate  held  above 
It  It  may  be  also  volatilized  oy  the  sun's  rays,  in  the  focus  of  a  very  powerful  burning  lens.  In  very 
fine  powder,  it  becomes  incandescent,  at  the  temperature  of  122°  F. 

Gold  does  not  oxidate^t  ordinary  temperatures,  nor  in  the  hottest  furnaces ;  but  a  slight  oxidatkNi 
takes  place  when  exposed  in  thin  leaves  to  the  lens,  burning  mirror,  compound  blowpipe,  or  a  galrank 
battery  of  ample  heating  power.  In  a  vacuum,  the  electric  spark  divides  it  into  a  very  mioute 
powder. 

Few  of  the  acids  act  on  gold  singly.  Nitric  acid,  when  concentrated  and  boiling,  exerts  a  feeUe 
tliough  sensible  action.  Nitrous  acid  also  attacks  it.  Sulphuric  acid,  even  if  highly  concentrated  and 
boiling,  produces  no  effect  whatever.  Selenic  acid  dissolves  gold,  and  b  converted  into  selenioos  add. 
It  was  observed  by  Proust,  that  when  in  an  extremely  minute  state  of  division,  gold  was  dissi^ved  io 
very  small  proportion,  by  concentrated  and  boiling  nitric  acid.  Mixtures  of  nitric  acid  with  hydrochlono; 
hydirobromic,  hydriodic,  and  some  other  acids,  dissolve  it  readily,  and  form  chlorides,  bromides,  and 
iodides  of  gold.  It  may  also  be  dissolved,  and  a  cldoride  formed,  by  treating  it  with  a  mixture  of  4 
parts  nitric  acid  and  I  part  sal  ammoniac,  or  any  other  alkaline  hydrochlorate.  TTie  same  result  may 
be  attained  by  using  hydrochloric  acid,  mixed  with  any  nitrate  wliatever. 

Alkaline  solutions  have  no  action  upon  gold ;  but  in  the  dry  way^  and  at  a  high  temperature,  (tlioujrh 
insufiicient  for  fusion,)  it  has  been  shown  by  Buchner  that  divers  oxygenated  substances  give  out  theii 
oxygen  to  gold,  or  determine  its  absorption  from  the  atmospheric  air. 
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Tenant  has  proved  that  when  nitrate  of  potash  is  heated  with  finely  divided  gold,  the  latter  is  sensi- 
bly attacked ;  and  a  combination  of  oxide  of  gold  and  potash  is  formed — a  circumstance  that  should  be 
borne  in  mind  by  artists  who  puiify  their  gold  filings  by  this  means.  The  gold  which  combines  with 
the  alkali,  may  be  recovered  again  by  treating  the  alksdine  mass  with  water ;  when  the  whole  of  the 
gold  will  be  precipitated  in  a  fine  powder. 

With  borax,  at  a  red  heat^  the  color  of  the  surface  of  gold  is  rendered  lighter,  but  the  ordinary  color 
is  restored  again  by  heating  it  to  redness,  with  either  nitrate  of  potash  or  common  salt  This  was 
known  to  the  ancients.  Exposed  to  heat  whilst  covered  with  charcoal  in  powder,  the  surface  assumes 
a  beautiful  shade  of  yellow ;  but  whether  by  the  formation  of  a  carburet,  has  not  yet  been  determined 
Sulphur  and  selenium  do  not  act  on  gold  at  any  temperature,  nor  does  the  vapor  of  hydrosulphuric 
acid ;  but  the  alkaline  persulphurets  readily  form  sulphurets  with  gold,  both  in  the  humid  and  dry  way. 
Phos[>horu8  and  arsenic,  aided  by  heat^  combine  directly  with  it  Gaseous  and  liquid  chlorine  also  act 
upon  it,  and  the  latter  dissolves  it  readily.  Iodine  has  no  perceptible  effect,  further  than  to  tarnish  the 
surface.     Hydriodic  acid  dissolves  it 

Oxides. — The  affinity  of  gold  for  oxygen  is  less  than  that  of  any  metal.  They  combine  in  two  pro- 
portions, constituting  the  protoxide  and  peroxide  of  gold ;  and  there  is  some  reason  to  believe,  with 
Berzelius,  in  the  existence  of  an  intermeoiate  oidde  of  a  purple  color,  containing  twice  the  amount  of 
oxygen  of  the  protoxide. 

Protoxide  of  gold  is  obtained  by  mixing  a  cold  solution  of  caustic  potash  with  protochloride  of  gold. 
It  has  a  deep  green  color,  and  soon  decomposes  spontaneously  into  metallic  gold  and  its  peroxide ; 
which  also  occurs  upon  the  application  of  acids,  with  which  the  protoxide  never  forms  salts. 

It  consists  of  gold 9613 

Oxygen 3-87 

Peroxide  of  gold  may  be  formed  in  several  ways ;  but  the  best  mode,  according  to  Pelletier,  is  to 
heat  magnesia  or  oxide  of  zinc  in  slight  excess,  with  a  solution  of  perchloride  of  gold,  and  wash  the 
residuary  matter  with  nitric  acid.  If  concentrated  acid  be  used,  we  liave  the  anhydrous  peroxide ;  but 
with  diluted  acid,  the  hydratcd  peroxide  is  produced.  This  peroxide  has  a  styptic,  metallic  taste,  re- 
tains its  oxygen  very  feebly,  and  forms  salts  only  with  concentrated  nitric,  sulphuric,  and  acetic  acids. 
The  addition  of  water  to  these  solutions  precipitates  the  ^old,  either  as  an  oxide  or  in  the  metallic 
state,  peroxide  of  gold  combines  with  vitreous  substances  m  fusion,  and  communicates  the  beautiful 
yellow  color  so  much  admired  in  artificial  gems  and  stained  or  colored  glasses. 

Although  the  term  peroxide  of  gold  is  usually  applied,  we  might  perhaps  more  properly  rank  it 
with  the  acids,  and  designate  it  by  the  term  auric  acicL  It  does  not  form  staole  compounds  with  other 
acids,  but,  like  them,  combines  with  metallic  oxides,  forming  a  class  of  salts  called  aural es.  The  solu- 
tions of  these  are  usually  colorless,  or  nearly  so ;  but  may  be  tinged  yellow  by  ihe  addition  of  other 
acids.  The  oxygenated  acids  produce  precipitates  of  hydrate  or  peroxide  of  gold,  having  a  violet  color 
more  or  less  deep,  or  even  black,  according  to  the  strength  of  the  solutions. 

The  aurates  of  soda,  potash,  and  baryta,  are  very  soluble  in  water :  the  solutions  are  colorless,  and 
have  an  alkaline  reaction. 

The  aurate  of  magnesia  is  slightly  soluble  in  water,  but  more  so  if  chloride  of  magnesium  be  present 
When  solid  it  is  easily  decomposed  by  nitric  acid,  which  produces  very  pure  peroxide  of  gold,  or  its 
hydrate,  according  to  the  strength  of  the  acid. 

The  pttrjUe  powder  ofeasnuSy  so  much  used  to  produce  a  fine  purple  color  in  artificial  gems,  enamels, 
and  glass,  is  sometimes  classed  with  the  aurates,  although  it  prooably  does  not  contain  auric  acid. 
Chemists  are  not  agreed  in  regard  to  the  precise  nature  of  this  valuable  compound  of  gold,  but  our 
limits  do  not  permit  the  discussion  of  the  question  here. 

There  are  several  different  processes  by  which  it  can  be  prepared ;  and  it  varies  in  its  tints  accord- 
ing to  the  method  adopted. 

Boisson  gives  the  following  as  the  best  to  produce  a  beautiful  purple  color : — (a)  Dissolve  1  part 
granulated  tin  in  hydrochloric  acid,  avoiding  an  excess  of  the  latter.  (6)  Dissolve  2  parts  tin  in  a  mix- 
ture of  8  parts  nitnc  and  1  part  hydrochloric  acid ;  taking  care,  as  before,  that  the  solution  be  exactly 
neutral  (e)  Make  a  neutral  solution  of  7  parts  gold  in  a  mixture  of  1  part  nitric  and  6  parts  hydro- 
chloric acid.  Dilute  the  last  solution  with  a  large  quantity  of  water,  and  mix  it  with  the  ucutochloride 
of  tin  (b\  and  then  add  the  solution  of  protochloride  (a),  drop  by  drop,  until  the  precipitate  shall 
assume  the  desired  purple  color.  An  excess  of  the  protochloride  (a)  changes  the  color  of  the  powder  to 
brown,  and  an  excess  of  the  deutochloride  (b)  gives  it  a  violet  tint  As  soon  as  the  desired  color  ia 
attained,  the  liquid  should  be  decanted,  and  the  precipitate  washed  to  prevent  further  chango  in  ita 
color.     It  retains  water  when  heated  to  212°  F. 

Its  composition,  according  to  Buisson,  is, 

Gold 28-5 

Deutoxide  of  tin 65-9 

Chlorine 6*2 

The  chlorine  in  ^ihb  specimen  might  all  have  been  removed  if  it  had  been  sufficiently  wathed. 
Berzelius  analyzed  a  specimen  of  a  fine  purple ;  which  contained, 

Gold 28-35 

Deutoxide  of  thi 64*00 

Water 7-66 
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Oberkampi  found  two  specimeos  to  consist  of^ 

Qear  purple.  Violet  color. 

Gold .-. 79-5  39-8 

Oxide  of  tin 205  602 

These  results  show  wide  differences  in  composition. 

It  gives  a  beautiful  purple  color  to  glass,  which  sometimes  disappears  by  fusion,  bat  reappears  to  a 
smoky  flama  Besides  this,  several  other  colors  are  produced  in  ^lass  by  mixtures  with  the  purple 
powder.    With  oxide  of  silver  we  have  a  deep  crimson,  and  with  oxide  of  antimony  a  deep  brown. 

Otlier  compounds,  giving  a  purple  color  to  fused  glass,  may  be  formed  by  mixing  solutions  of  diloride 
of  gold  with  protonitrate  of  tin,  chloride  of  antimony,  or  of  bismuth,  or  even  wotoeulpliate  of  iron. 

Sulphurets  of  gold — There  are  two  sulphurets,  both  of  which  are  reducecf  to  the  metallic  state,  at  a 
low  red-heat 

The  protosulphuret  is  dark  brown,  or  nearly  black ;  and  is  obtained  by  passing  sulphuretted  hydro* 
gen  gas  through  a  hot  solution  of  chloride  of  gold.    It  consists  of 

Gold 92-51 

Sulphur 7-49 

The  deutostdphuret  has  at  first  a  dark  yellow  color,  which  becomes  brown  when  dried.  It  is  pre- 
pared by  passing  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  into  a  cold  solution  of  chloride  of  gold,  and  consists  ot 

Gold 80-47 

Sulphur 19-58 

Phosphuret  of  gold  is  prepared  by  passing  an  excess  of  phosphuretted  hydrogen  gas  into  a  solutioo 
of  gold.  At  first  the  metal  is  precipitated,  which  at  length  combines  with  the  phosphorus.  The  com- 
pound is  black,  without  metalhc  lustre.  It  is  more  fusible  than  metallic  gold  itselt ;  and,  after  being 
melted,  becomes  of  a  grayish  white  color,  crystalline  and  brittle  with  a  granular  fracture. 

Fulminating  gold — ^There  are  two  different  kinds  of  this  compound,  both  of  which  were  supposed  to 
be  aurates  of  ammonia ;  but  Dumas  has  shown  that  nitrogen  also  exists  in  them. 

The  first  has  a  dark  gray  color,  and  is  prepared  bv  digesting  a  solution  of  chloride  of  gold  with  am- 
monia, and  carefullg  drving  the  precipitate  so  as  to  lessen  the  danger  of  explosion.  At  a  litde  above 
212°  F.  it  explodes  with  great  violence  from  a  slight  blow,  or  from  friction.    It  consists  of 

Gold 77-60 

Nitrogen 6-56 

Ammonia 6*65 

Water 11-25 

The  second  species  is  of  a  de^p  yellow  color,  and  is  made  by  digesting  the  chloride  of  gold  in  a 
slight  excess  of  ammonia,  and  drying  as  before.  At  the  temperature  of  212°  F.,  when  suddenly  heated, 
it  detonates  most  violently ;  but  after  having  been  very  slowly  heated  to  266°,  the  temperature  may 
be  raised  to  300°,  and  even  320°,  before  it  will  explode. 

Great  caution  is  requisite  on  the  part  of  those  who  prepare  or  handle  these  and  other  fulminating 
compounds,  and  the  many  terrible  accidents  which  have  occurred,  should  warn  all  but  experienced 
mampulators  from  meddling  with  them  in  any  manner. 

Chloridei. — Gold  combines  in  two  proportions  with  chlorine. 

Protochloride  of  gold  is  prepared  by  cautiously  evaporating  a  solution  of  the  perchloride  to  drrness 
on  a  sand  bath,  ana  heating  tne  residue  at  the  temperature  of  melting  tin  (frequently  stirring  with  a 
glass  rod)  until  it  ceases  to  give  off  chlorine.  It  forms  a  white  saline  mass,  slightly  tilled  with  yellov. 
It  is  insoluble  in,  nor  does  it  color  cold  vxiierf  if  free  from  perchloride.  It  is  uttle  subject  to  decompo- 
aition  at  ordinary  temperatures,  if  secluded  from  the  light  and  kept  dry ;  but  both  light  and  heat  de- 
compose it  into  perchloride  and  metallic  gold ;  and  boiling  water  very  promptly  does  &  same. 

It  consists  of  Gold 9151 

Chlorme 849 

Perchloride  of  gold  may  be  obtained  by  dissolving  pure  gold  in  thin  leaves  or  fine  powder,  in  a  mix 
tul-e  of  1  part  (by  measure)  pure  nitric  acid  with  4  parts  pure  hydrochloric  acid,  and  cautiously  evap- 
orating the  excess  of  acid.  It  is  soluble  in  water,  and  the  solution  is  yellow ;  but  becomes  pale  if  there 
be  an  excess  of  acid.  It  is  decomposed  by  degrees,  if  exposed  to  light ;  and,  at  a  red-heat,  the  chlorine 
is  driven  off,  leaving  the  gold.    It  consists  of 

Gold 6518 

Chlorine 34-82 

Metallic  gold  is  precipitated  from  its  solution  by  phosphorus,  and  most  of  the  metals  and  the  salte  of 
Iron.  The  salts  of  tin  m  solution  produce  purple  precipitate.  If  gold  be  precipitated  by  means  of  a 
solution  of  caustic  potash  in  alcohol,  we  obtain  it  in  an  extremely  minute  state  of  divbion,  suited  for 
painting,  for  gold  inks,  and  other  purposes. 

The  solution  of  this  perchloride  in  ether  is  used  for  gilding  the  surfiaces  of  iron  and  steel;  the  dara* 
bility  of  whicl)  is  increased  by  previously  immersing  the  article  for  one  or  two  minutin  in  a  solotioo  of 
silver  or  copper,  so  as  to  cover  it  with  a  thin  pellicle  of  either  of  these  motals.  The  gilded  surface 
must  then  bo  well  burnished. 
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our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  notice. 

Bromide  of  gold^  when  dried,  has  a  blackish  color,  without  metallic  lustre.  It  dissolves  readily  in 
water,  and  gives  to  it  a  deep  red  color ;  which  is  also  that  of  the  crystals  produced  from  tlie  solution. 

It  consists  of  Gold 468 

Bromme 63'2 

Iodide  of  gold  is  insoluble  in  cold  water,  and  slightly  soluble  at  212^  F.  It  has  a  greenbh  yellow 
color,  and  consists  of 

Gold 84-6 

Iodine 66-5 

Alloys  of  gold — When  12  parts  manganese  and  88  parts  gold  are  melted  together,  an  alloy  is  pro* 
duced,  having  a  pale  yellowish  gray  color,  with  considerable  lustre  and  hardness,  and  little  ductility. 
Its  fracture  is  granular  and  spongy.  It  is  less  easily  fusible  than  gold,  and  the  manganese  may  l>e 
completely  separated  by  roasting. 

Iron  and  gold  have  a  strong  affinity  for  each  other,  and  the  latter  may  be  united  in  all  proportions 
with  steel  or  cast-iroa  Gold  may  be  used  for  soldering  iron.  An  alloy  with  8  per  cent,  of  iron  is  of  a 
pale  yellowish  gray  color,  very  ductile  and  tenacious,  and  harder  than  gold.  With  from  15  to  20  per 
cent  of  iron,  the  alloy  is  gray,  and  will  take  a  very  beautiful  polish.  It  is  used  in  jewelrv  under  the 
name  of  eray  gold.  When  76  to  80  per  cent,  of  iron  is  alloyed  with  gold,  it  has  the  color  of  silver,  and 
is  80  hard  as  to  be  applicable  to  the  purposes  of  cutting  instruments. 

Cobalt  readily  unites  with  gold,  and  forms  alloys  of  a  dull  yellow  color,  wliich  are  brittle  when  the 
proportion  of  cobalt  b  l-60th. 

Nickel  and  gold  have  a.brass  yellow  color,  and  are  also  brittle. 

Copper  has  a  great  affinity  for  gold,  and  combines  in  all  proportions.  It  heightens  the  color  of  gold, 
and  increases  its  hardness,  whilst  its  ductility  is  somewhat  impaired.  The  maximum  hardness  is  at- 
tained with  1-1 8th  copper.    These  alloys  being  more  fusible  than  gold,  are  used  for  soldering  tliis  metal. 

The  alloy  called  jewellers^  gold  should  contain  at  least  74*6  of  gold.  In  France,  according  to  Ber* 
thier,  it  yaries  from  92  to  25  per  cent  In  Great  Britain,  18  carats  or  75  per  cent  is  the  standard  for 
jewellers'  gold ;  although  the  proportion  of  this  metal  is  rarely  so  much.  In  Sweden,  it  is  76-6  per 
cent,  it  being  Uiere,  as  in  most  parts  of  Europe,  regulated  by  law.  In  the  United  States,  the  standard 
of  gold  is  not  subjected  to  any  legal  provision,  except  in  regard  to  coin,  which  must  contain  9  parts  gold 
to  1  aUoy;  of  which  alloy,  at  least  one  half  must  be  silver.  In  Great  Britain,  the  coin  consists  of  11 
parts  gold  and  1  copper ;  and  in  Franco,  10  parts  of  gold  and  1  part  of  copper. 

In  OTder  to  deepen  the  color  of  gold  alloyed  with  silver,  artists  have  a  mode  of  alloying  a  small  por 
tioD  of  copper  with  the  surface  only,  which  is  done  in  the  following  manner :  1  oz.*of.yellow  wax  is 
melted,  and  there  is  added  to  it  a  mixture  of  2  oz.  calcined  alum,  12  oz.  red  chalk,  2  oz.  verdigris,  and 
Is  oz.  peroxide  of  copper,  (copper  scales.)  The  four  last  named  must  be  ground  to  an  impalpable  pow- 
der, completely  mixed  with  the  melted  wax,  and  moulded  into  sticks  for  use.  After  the  surface  of  the 
gold  is  well  rubbed  over  with  these  sticks,  the  article  must  be  exposed  to  heat  sufficient  to  bum  off  the 
wax  entirely.  It  is  then  burnished,  and  washed  with  a  liquor  composed  of  one  pint  of  water  to  2  oz. 
ashes  produced  by  calcining  argal  or  crude  tartar,  2  oz.  common  salt,  and  4  oz.  sulphur. 

Antimony  unites  easily  with  gold,  and  produces  alloys  of  a  color  more  or  less  pale,  according  to  the 
proportions  used.  They  are  brittle,  and  h{iye  a  dull  granular  fracture.  The  presence  of  a  very  minute 
proportion  of  antimony  destroys  the  ductility  of  gold.  It  was  from  this  faculty  to  render  Inittle,  which 
antimony  exerts  over  all  the  other  metals,  that  the  earlier  chemists  gave  it  the  title  of  regulus^  or  little 
king.  To  its  sulphuret  was  ^iven  the  name  of  lupus  metaHorwn^  Iwcause,  in  the  purification  of  gold, 
its  feeble  affinity  allowed  it  to  yield  the  sulphur  to  the  inferior  metals,  while  itselr  combined  with  the 
gold.    The  sulphuret  is  still  used  for  the  same  purpose. 

Tin  forms  with  gold  compounds  more  fusible  than  the  latter ;  they  are  ductile  when  cold,  but  crum- 
ble at  a  red  heat,  if  the  proportion  of  tin  be  as  much  as  l-37th.  With  l-12th  tin  the  alloy  is  of  a  pale 
yellow  color,  but  slightly  ductile,  and  has  an  earthy  fracture. 

Zine^  in  small  proportion,  renders  gold  brittle ;  even  its  yapors  sensibly  produce  this  effect  on  gold  in 
fusion. .  With  MOth  zinc  the  alloy  is  very  brittle,  and  has  tne  color  of  braas.  With  \  zinc  it  is  white, 
yery  hard,  and  takes  a  high  polisL  Hellat  asserts  that  an  alloy  of  seven  parts  zinc  and  one  part  of 
gold  is  entirely  volatilized  in  a  furnace. 

iismtUh  forms  with  gold  brittle  alloys  of  a  brassy  color.  The  vapor  of  bismuth  is  also  sufficient  to 
dimmish  the  ductility  of  gold. 

Le€ul  forms  alloys  with  gold  which  are  brittle  in  eyery  proportion.  It  requires  but  one  part  of  lead 
in  500,000  of  gold  to  alter  sensibly  its  ductility.  An  alloy  consisting  of  one  part  lead  and  twelve  part* 
gold  is  extremely  brittle,  and  has  a  dull  granular  fracture  similar  to  that  of  porcelain. 

Silver  and  gold  may  be  united  by  rapid  fusion  in  all  proportions ;  but  if  the  fused  mass  be  very 
slowly  cooled,  part  of  the  silver,  in  combination  with  a  small  proportion  of  gold,  separates  and  floats 
upon  the  surface,  leaving  beneath  an  alloy  of  five  parts  gold  and  one  part  silver.  Tne  alloys  of  these 
metals  are  more  fusible  tlian  gold,  and  have  a  greenish  tinge ;  even  5  per  cent,  of  silver  produces  a 
decided  change  of  color.  The  proportions  used  for  the  green  gold  of  the  jewellers  are  70*8  of  gold,  and 
29*2  of  silver.  These  alloys  are  very  ductile,  and  are  harder,  more  elastic,  and  more  sonorous  than 
either  of  the  metals  themselves.  The  maximum  hardness  is  attained  when  the  proportion  of  silver 
is  one-third. 

Platinum  may  be  united  with  gold  in  all  proportions ;  but  to  produce  an  alloy  completely  homo- 
geneous, it  should  be  exposed  to  a  very  high  temperature,  so  as  to  efifect  a  perfect  fusion.   These  alloyi 
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are  ductile  and  elastic  When  thev  contain  from  7  to  10  per  cent,  of  platinum  the  color  is  dull  yellow 
like  tarnished  silver.  With  l-5th  it  exactly  resembles  platinum;  with  l-17th  platinum  it  is  in  Appear- 
ance not  distinguishable  from  gold. 

Platinum  and  silver  together  combine  with  gold  in  all  proportions,  forming  double  alloys  which  are 
ductile,  and  possess  more  stiffness  and  elasticity  than  aliojs  of  gold  and  silver  only.  Platinum  u 
sometimes  introduced  into  an  alloy  of  silver,  gold,  and  copper,  called  d<7r^,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  detect 
the  fraud. 

Palladium  and  gold  form  alloys  with  less  ductility  than  that  of  the  pure  itietals.  Tlie^  have  a  gran- 
ular structure,  and  vary  in  color  from  wliite  to  gray.  With  equal  parts  it  is  nearly  white,  and  a  very 
small  proportion  lessens  the  color  of  gold. 

Rhodium  and  gold  form  alloys,  according  to  Del  Rio,  which  are  brittle,  unless  the  proportion  of  the 
former  be  very  small,  when  it  hardens  the  gold  without  impairing  its  ductility.    With  l-7th  rhodium 
the  color  is  unaltered — a  striking  difference  between  its  effects  and  those  of  platinum  and  palladium 
opon  gold. 
'  Iridium^  in  being  alloyed  with  gold,  but  slightly  affects  its  color,  and  produces  ductile  alloys. 

Osmium  also  forms  ductile  alloys  with  gold 

ArseniurcU  of  gold  (as  alloys  of  arsenic  with  gold  are  termed)  may  be  formed  by  exposing  heated 
gold  to  the  vapor  of  arsenic.  The  gold  absorbs  a  very  small  proportion,  but  retains  it  with  so  strong 
an  affinity  that  it  cannot  be  entirely  separated  even  at  a  very  high  temperature.    This  alloy  is  brittle. 

Tellurium  may^be  combined  with  gold  artificially,  by  treating  the  latter  in  solution  with  telluretted 
hydrogen  gas.  The  native  combinations  of  these  metals  found  in  Transylvania  will  be  noticed  among 
the  ores  of  gold. 

Mercury  and  gold  form  alloys  called  amalgams.  They  may  be  formed  by  immersing  or  agitating 
gold  in  mercury,  which  dissolves  it  even  at  common  temperatures ;  but  the  combination  is  hastened  by 
heat  An  alloy  saturated  with  gold  and  compressed  in  chamois  skin  is  white,  and  at  first  soft,  but  soon 
becomes  solid.  It  crystallizes  in  four-sided  prisms,  and  contains  two  parts  af  gold  and  one  of  mercury. 
When  sufliciently  soft  to  be  kneaded  between  the  fingers,  it  contains  six  or  seven  parts  mercury  and  one 
of  gold    Amalgams  are  used  in  gUding^  (q.  v.) 

Mineralogicai  Occurrence  of  Gold, 

1.  Native  metallic  gold. 

2.  Oold  containing  rhodium. 

5.  Gold  with  silver  and  tellurium. 

^  4.  Gold  with  silver-^  tellurium,  and  lead. 

6.  The  same  as  the  last,  with  the  addition  of  antimony. 

6.  Gold  in  iron  and  copper  pyrites  and  Galena,  usually  in  very  small  proportion. 

1.  Native  metallic  gold. — ^It  is  in  this  state  that  nearly  all  the  gold  obtained  by  man  is  found;  bnt,u 
b&s  been  already  stated,  never  entirely  apart  from  other  metals.  It  varies  in  color  from  gold  yeUow  te 
brass  yellow,  grayish  and  greenish  yellow,  depending  upon  the  nature  and  proportion  of  the  metals 
with  which  it  la  alloyed 

It  occurs  in  grains,  scales,  threads,  and  plates,  and  also  in  masses  from  a  few  grains  in  we^t  to 
several  ounces;  and  in  a  few  rare  instances  lum])s  have  been  found  weighing  many  pounds,  ft  also 
occurs  in  small  crystals  having  the  form  of  the  cube,  or  its  derivatives. 

Its  specific  gravity  varies  according  to  the  proportion  of  other  metals  with  which  it  is  alloyed,  and  it 
much  less  than  would  be  calculated  from  that  of  the  pure  metals. 

Boussmgault  and  others  have  endeavored  to  show  tnat  the  silver  contained  in  native  gold  is  united  in 
definite  proportions.  We  think,  however,  this  view  is  altogether  untenable,  in  the  face  of  the  hd  that 
the  numerous  analyses  which  have  been  made  show  that  the  silver  in  native  gold  exists  in  all  propor- 
tions, from  less  than  one  per  cent  and  upwards,  until  it  constitutes  more  than  half  the  weight  of  the 
native  alloy. 

The  following  table  gives  the  composition  of  specimens  from  the  principal  gold  regions  now  worked 
m  various  parts  of  the  world 
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U.S.  Mint 
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94-40 
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D'Arcet 

93-60 
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not  stated 

U.  S.  Mint 
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8-00 
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91-40 
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not  stated 
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Rivot,PMii. 

90-60 

8-80 

U.  a  Mini 

90-80 

9-60 

Rosa 

89-40 

10-00 

17-480 
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Schabrowski,  Siberia (copper  -86) 

Saxony 

Upper  California , 

Scharlausch,  Siberia * 

Boruschka,        "        * 

Brazil (016  platinum) 

BeUembugeush,  Siberia 

Peros  Pawlosk,       "        

Upper  California 

Kuslinski,  Siberia 

Ufaley,  "       * 

Upper  California 

"  "         loss  in  melting  0-88 


Kurchwa,  Siberia * 

Czarwo  Nuolajewesk,  Siberia 
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Besolk,  Siberia 

Malposo,  New  Grenada ., 

Upper  California 

Uano,  New  Grenada 

Baja,  "  

RioSucio,     **  ^         

Upper  California 

Qasuscbka,  Siberia > 

Petro  Powlowsk * 

Burbura,  Transylvania 

Ojas,  New  Grenada 

JBonischka,  Siberia 

Trinidad,  New  Grenada 

Upper  California 

Afncan  gold  dwtt (ll'SO  copper) 

Titiaibi,  New  Grenada 

Guano,  "  

Marmato,         **      in  cubic  and  octahedral ) 

crystals  in  a  vein  of  pyrites  in  syenite  ) 

Otromma,  N.  Grenada,  in  octahedral  crystals . 

Santa  Rosa,        "         

Transylvania,  in  cubic  crystals 

Schlangenberg,  Siberia 


88-70 
88.68 
88-50 
88-24 
88-16 
87-94 
87-60 
87-80 
86-60 
86-10 
84-60 
88-90 
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81-20 
78-00 
74-00 
73-68 

73-46 

73-40 
64-93 
64-62 
6400 
28-00 
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11-42 

not  stated 
11-76 
11-86 
1206 

not  stated. 
12-30 
13-20 
14-70 
15-60 
16-10 
17*60 

not  stated. 

9-48 

26-00 

26-32 

26-56 

26-60 
36-07 
35-48 
86-00 
72-00 
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147-06 
14-690 

16-870 

17-060 

12-666 
14-149 


Rose. 

Boussingault 

U.  S.  iOnt 

Boussingault 
« 

u 

U.  S.  Mint 
Rose. 

Boussingault 

M 

Rose. 

Boussingault 
U.  S.  Mint 
Thomson. 
Boussingault 


Klaproth. 
Fortia, 


Tboee  marked  (*)  contained  traces  of  copper.  No.  41,  containing  73  per  cent  of  silver,  would  be  classed  more  propcilj 
Kith  natlre  ailrer. 

So  far  as  is  yet  known  the  gold  from  California  is  alloyed  with  silver  only ;  the  oxide  of  iron,  separ- 
ated in  melting,  exists  in  the  minute  cavities  and  fissures  in  the  scales,  and  adheres  to  the  surflEUie  only. 
The  average  loss  in  melting  is  stated  to  be  about  2^  per  cent,  which,  as  the  assays  were  made  from 
the  melted  metal,  would  somewhat  reduce  the  per  centage  of  gold. 

Although  obtained  over  a  large  extent  of  country,  the  California  gold  from  the  western  slope  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada  has  more  uniformity  in  its  oompositioo  than  that  of  other  gold  regions,  from  which  a 
sufficient  number  of  specimens  have  been  analyzed  to  enable  us  to  form  an  opinion.  This  will  appear 
from  the  following  table  giving  the  maximum  and  minimum  proportions,  which  have  been  found  to 
exist  in  some  of  the  most  important  localities. 

Maximum.       Mlnimom. 

California 95-70  81-20 

Siberia 98-96  2800 

South  America,  (New  Grenada,  <fec.) 88-58  64-93 

One  specimen  from  Siberia  contained  nearly  99  per  cent  of  gold,  and  ^  per  cent  of  silver  and  copper, 
^eing  the  purest  native  gold  yet  known. 

The  gold  of  the  western  slope  of  the  Andes  contains  more  alloy  than  that  of  Siberia  or  California. 
Of  the  other  regions  the  analyses  reported  hitherto  consist  generally  of  a  single  specimen,  or  of  so  few 
that  no  deduction  can  be  made  from  them. 

An  opinion  seems  to  have  prevailed  in  California,  that  the  gold  from  the  affluents  of  Feather  river 
was  purer  than  that  from  the  districts  further  south,  but  the  assays  at  the  United  States  Mint  do  not 
confirm  this  opinion ;  on  the  contrary,  they  show  that  the  average  rate  of  purity  seems  about  eoual 
throughout  the  regioa  The  usual  range  after  melting  is  from  87-5  to  90-5  per  cent  of  pure  gold.  The 
general  average  is  between  88*6  and  89*  per  cent  If,  therefore,  the  value  of  the  silver  be  added,  it 
would  appear  that  the  average  value  of  the  gold  from  California  differs  little  from  the  standard  for  the 
gold  coin  of  the  United  States. 

3,  4,  and  6.  Telluric  ores  of  gold. — In  the  metalliferous  districts  of  Transylvania  a  considerable 
amount  of  gold  is  obtained  from  ores  consisting  of  combinations  of  tellurium  with  several  other  metals. 
The  following  indicates  tlie  composition  of  the  most  important  of  these : 


Sp.  gravity. 

Gold. 

SUver. 

Copper. 

Antimony. 

Lead. 

Sulphur. 

Tellurium. 

Observer. 

1 

6-723 

80-00 

10-00 

60- 

Klaproth. 

2 

10-678 

26-75 

8-50 

19-50 

0-60 

44-75 

« 

8 

8-918 

900 

0-50 

1-30 

64-00 

3- 

32-20 

tt 

4 

7-50 

1- 

46-00 

2*50 

26-40 

Brandes. 

6 

6-840 

6-70 

1-30 

4-50 

63-10 

11-70 

13- 

Berthier. 

The  first  variety  crystallizes  in  small  rhomboidal  prisms.    It  is  soft,  with  an  irregular  fracture,  and 
if  the  color  of  steel. 
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The  second  is  white,  tiDged  with  yellow.  In  some  cases  it  is  in  lamelhe,  but  appears  ^nulor  k 
others,  and  crystallizes  in  four-sided  rectangular  prisms  and  in  small  lamelke. 

The  third  has  a  deep  leaden-gray  color,  approaching  that  of  specular  oxide  of  iron,  with  a  yeiy 
shining  lustre.  It  is  soft,  slightly  flexible,  has  a  lamellated  structure,  and  crystallizes  in  hezagoDal 
plates  slightly  elongated. 

The  fourth  closely  resembles  in  appearance  the  third,  from  which  it  differs  little  in  compositioa 

Although  the  fifth  differed  little  in  extemtd  appearance  from\he  two  liist,  it  will  be  obeerred  that  io 
the  relative  proportions  of  its  constituents  there  is  a  considerable  yariation. 

6.  Gold  in  iron  and  copper  pyrites^  and  in  galena, — The  native  sulphuret  of  iron  so  generally  con- 
tains traces  of  gold  as  to  occasion  the  remark  by  Gahn,  that  it  was  rare  to  meet  with  a  specimen  of  thid 
mineral  from  which  gold  was  entirely  absent  Tlie  same  may  also  be  said,  in  a  great  measure,  of  the 
natiye  sulphurets  of  copper  and  iron,  or  copper  pyrites,  and  the  sulphuret  of  lead,  or  galena,  although 
it  is  probable  that  it  does  not  so  uniformly  apply  to  the  two  latter,  and  especially  the  last 

Geological  distribution  of  gold,  and  its  loccuities. — With  the  exception  of  iron,  (and  possibly  copper,) 
it  may  safely  be  asserted  that  the  geological  districts  within  which  gold  occurs  embrace  a  larger  aggre- 
gate  area  than  those  of  any  other  metal.  And  yet  the  proportion  of  gold  to  that  of  the  substances  from 
which  it  must  be  separated  for  the  use  of  mankind  is  so  extremely  minute,  that  the  cost  of  elimioatiog 
it  must  necessarily  oe  such  as  to  maintain  a  very  high  commercial  yalue  for  this  metal  in  all  future 
times. 

Native  gold  occurs  in  yeins  which  intersect  hypogene  or  igneous,  as  well  as  metamorphic  rocks ;  but 
Uie  veins  in  the  former  have  hitherto  almost  always  proved  too  poor  in  metal  to  be  worked  with  profit, 
unless  in  connection  with  other  metals. 

Among  the  metamorphic  rocks,  especially  in  talcoee  slates,  we  find  the  auriferous  veins  most  numerous 
OS  well  as  most  productive.  And  although  the  veins  in  porphyria  trap,  and  other  hypogene  rocks, 
usually  are  muoi  less  rich  in  metal  than  the  slates,  yet  the  vems  in  these  are  little  proauctive,  or  do 
not  contain  gold  at  all,  where  these  rocks  occupy  extensive  areas  without  intrusive  rocLs  forced  up  be- 
tween or  around  them. 

These  conclusions  are  sustained  by  the  iact  of  this  being  the  geological  structure  of  all  the  districts 
in  the  world  known  to  contain  gold,  under  circumstapces  that  permit  it  to  be  extensively  availed  of  for 
the  uses  of  mankind. 

The  ^old-bearing  vems  usually  consist  of  quartz,  of  a  texture  so  firm  and  hard  as  to  require  a  large 
expenditure  in  mimng  it,  compared  with  the  value  of  the  metal  obtained ;  more  especially  when  it  ii 
worked  to  considerable  depths  below  the  surface,  where  atmospheric  agents  have  not  impaired  the 
solidity  and  firmness  of  the  vein-stone. 

These,  like  all  true  veins,  are  generally  inclined  at  a  considerable  angle  from  the  plane  of  the  homoo, 
and  are  often  vertical,  or  nearly  so.  In  thickness  they  vary  considerably ;  the  same  vein  is  sometimes 
contracted  to  a  width  of  an  inch  or  less,  whilst  at  other  points  it  is  expanded  in  thickness  to  many  yards 
They  extend  downwards  to  greater  depths  than  the  miner  has  ever  reached. 

The  gold  occurs  sometimes  disseminated  throughout  portions  of  the  vein  in  minute  scales,  often  to 
small  as  to  be  invisible  to  the  naked  eye ;  then  again  it  is  found  in  scales,  plates,  or  amorphous  masses, 
varying  in  size  from  the  smallest  visible  dimensions  to  those  having  considerable  weight  These  are 
sometimes  irregularly  distributed  throughout  the  vein-stone,  but  most  commonly  extend  within  parts  of 
the  vein,  or  upon  its  sides.  Small  crystals  of  gold  also  occur  in  the  cavities  of  the  vein-stone.  Iroo 
pyrites  usually  accompanies  native  n)ld,  and  sometimes  also  copper  pyrites,  both  containing  some  goki 
disseminated  within  them,  and  not  chemically  combined. 

By  far  the  larger  proportion  of  gold  hitherto  has  been  procured  from  the  deposits  of  diluvium  and 
alluvium,  in  thd  valleys  and  ravines  which  have  been  formed  in  those  regions  where  metallic  veini 
existed  prior  to  the  formation  of  such  valleys  and  ravines. 

The  gold  m  these  transported  deposits  (or  drift,  as  they  may  be  termed)  formerly  existed  in  those 
portions  of  the  veins  destroyed  by  the  operations  of  nature  producing  these  denudations,  and  which  often 
result  in  the  formation  of  glens,  ravines,  and  narrow  valleys.  This  destruction  and  reformation  are 
incessantly  going  on ;  but  during  the  present  geological  period  with  less  energy  than  b  that  earlif  r  era 
called  the  drift  period  by  geolos^ts.  Now,  as  then,  carbonic  acid  and  oxygen,  aided  by  heat  and  watw*, 
are  the  chief  agents  by  which  the  rocks  and  stony  matters  are  disintegrate  The  currents  of  water  io 
hilly  and  mountainous  districts  have  usually  considerable  rates  of  descent^  so  as  readily  to  float  off  the 
more  finely-divided  portions  in  sand  and  mud,  as  weU  as  to  remove  the  larger  gravel  and  boulders. 

The  only  substances  possessing  specific  gravities  too  great  to  be  moved  far  from  whence  they  were 
liberated,  are  the  heavier  metals  and  some  of  theu:  oxides.  The  weight  of  gold  is  such  that  it  is  rarely 
transported  far  from  the  veins.  It  b  true,  that  when  in  minute  scales  or  powder,  part  of  it  is  earned 
off  during  floods,  by  adhering  to  the  passing  sands,  but  it  is  rarely  deposited  in  available  quantitiei» 
except  in  close  proximity  to  the  vems  in  w^ch  it  existed. 

Notwithstanding  the  apparently  laree  quantity  of  gold  hitherto  procured  in  the  drift  matters,  from 
the  most  remote  periods,  we  may  safely  assume  that  it  bears  an  inJfinitely  small  proportion  to  what  yet 
remains  imprisoned  within  the  rocks  at  no  greater  distance  from  the  surface  than  has  already  been 
reached  by  the  industrious  miner  in  other  researches.  The  small  amount  of  space  occupied  Vy  the 
ravines  and  valleys  of  excavation  in  metalliferous  regions,  compared  with  that  remaining  below  and 
between  them,  clearly  proves  the  correctness  of  this  opinion,  out  those  who  found  hopes  of  wealth 
upon  gold  mining  shpuld  not,  because  of  the  existence  of  these  vast  stores,  suppose  that  the  mming  of 
them  must  of  course  be  advantageous ;  on  the  contrary,  the  sad  experience  of  the  world  has  ahnost 
idways  shown  exactly  the  reverse. 

The  principal  cause  of  this  result  is  the  enormous  cost  of  blasting  and  removing  the  hard,  intractawe 
vein-stone  which,  in  most  instances,  embraces  the  gold,  and  this,  too,  in  narrow,  confined  place!*  under 
|rf)imd.    Even  after  this  is  brought  out  of  the  mine  there  arc  additional  expenses  of  larg^  ainooi^ 
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incarred  in  machinery,  labor,  and  materials  for  reducing  it  to  powder,  and  separating  the  gold  with  the 
aid  of  mercury.  When  the  mine  is  pursued  to  a  considerable  distance  below  the  surface,  there  is  a 
heavy  additional  expense  incurred  in  keeping  it  free  from  water,  as  well  as  in  bringiDg  up  the  mined 
materials. 

After  all  this  is  done  the  miner  finds,  in  most  cases,  the  proportion  of  gold  is  too  small  to  pay  the 
expenses ;  and  yet  the  allurements  of  gold  mining  are  sudi  as  often  to  cause  the  parties  to  persist  until 
they  are  ruined,  whilst  they  are  each  day  expecting  a  brilliant  result 

At  the  present  time  a  few  veins  are  said  to  be  worked  in  Virginia,  and  other  parts  of  the  gold  region 
of  our  Atlantic  slope,  with  reasonable  profit 

In  Peru  and  Chm  gold  is  rarely  obtained  in  this  manner ;  indeed,  the  unproductiveness  of  the  aurif- 
erous veins  in  that  region  has  given  rise  to  a  common  saying  there,  that  "  to  work  a  gold  mine  is  certain 
min  f  and  they  add,  **  a  silver  mine  is  altogether  uncertain,  whilst  a  copper  mine  is  certain  gain." 

In  Siberia  the  veins  are  rarely  worked  with  advantage,  and  almost  the  whole  amount  of  gold  ob- 
tained in  that  country  is  procured  from  the  drift 

Nature,  in  the  latter  case,  does  the  minrag,  leaving  it  for  roan  to  separate  the  metal  mixed  with  and 
covered  by  the  sedimentary  matters.  As  ttiese  deposits  are  of  moderate  thickness,  they  are  liable  to 
be  soon  exhausted  of  their  gold  when  extensively  worked.  This  has  frequently  occurred  where  the 
proportion  of  metal  was  enough  to  pay  the  cost  of  woricing,  as  in  Europe,  in  Asia,  (except  Siberia,)  and 
in  most  parts  of  South  America,  Mexico,  and  the  Atlantic  slope  of  the  United  States.  It  is  but  a  short 
time  since  the  Siberian  gold  attracted  attention,  and  being  very  extensively  deposited,  it  still  continues 
productive. 

Gold  has  been  collected  upon  the  western  slope  of  ihe  coast  range  of  mountains  in  Upper  California 
for  more  than  40  years ;  but  previous  to  the  spnng  of  1848  it  was  not  known  to  exist  upon  the  Sierra 
Nevada.  The  numerous  false  representations  and  romances,  published  in  reference  to  the  gold  of  that 
region,  and  to  the  facility  of  gathering  it,  brings  to  mind  the  excitement  that  was  produced  more  than 
three  hundred  years  ago  by  the  abundance  of  gold  which  Pisarro  and  his  fellow-brigands  obtained  in 
their  marauding  expedition  to  Peru,  by  robbing  the  unoffending  natives. 

From  all  the  knowledge  we  can  gather  at  this  dav,  it  would  appear  that  the  narrow  and  deep 
ravines  in  Upper  Peru  must  have  been  rich  in  gold,  and  yet  all  worth  working  out,  which  had  not  been 
collected  bv  me  natives,  was  toon  exhausted  by  their  conquerors,  who  made  slaves  of  the  conquered, 
and  compelled  them  to  dig  and  wash  for  the  metaL  Much  of  it  had  been  collected  and  was  in 
possession  of  the  Incas  and  their  subjects,  as  may  be  inferred  fqom  the  statement  of  the  quantity 
offered  as  a  ransom  by  the  ill-used  captive  Inca,  Atalhuapa ;  which  was  to  fill  with  gold  the  room  in 
which  he  was  confined  to  a  mark  on  the  wall  as  high  as  a  man  could  reach.  In  a  very  short  time  his 
part  of  the  contract  was  nearly  completed,  when  his  cruel  captors  divided  the  spoils  and  put  the  Inca 
to  deaUi.  When  melted  up  the  amount  was  found  to  be  equal  in  effective  value  to  about  nine  millions 
of  our  dollars.  With  all  this  apparent  abundance  of  gold  at  the  time  of  the  conquest,  the  supplies  im- 
ported into  Spain  soon  dwindled ;  and  but  for  the  discovery  of  certain  veins  extremely  rich  in  silver, 
the  importance  of  Peru  in  reference  to  the  precious  metals  would  have  declined  at  a  much  more  rapid 
rate  than  actually  happened. 

Pieces  of  gold  weigning  more  than  a  few  ounces  have  rarely  been  met  with  in  nature,  yet  some  of 
considerable  size  have  been  recorded.  The  largest  piece  hitherto  known  was  found  in  the  drift  near  La 
Pax,  in  Pent,  in  the  year  1780,  and  weighed  a  little  more  than  59  lbs.  Troy.  It  was  not  uniform  in 
composition,  and  the  different  parts  vari^  in  the  proportion  of  gold  trom  75  to  95*8  per  cent  Next  in 
size  was  found  in  Sonora,  Mexico,  a  lump  weighing  48*6  lbs.  In  Siberia,  according  to  Humboldt,  pieces 
have  been  foond  also  of  hurge  size ;  the  largest  weighed  27  lbs.,  and  is  in  the  Imperial  Museum.  Others 
were  found  weighing  as  foUows:  26*25  lb&,  16*64  lbs.,  20  lbs.,  14*25  lbs.,  and  11  lbs.  Troy.  One  piece 
weighing  28  lbs.  was  found  in  1828  at  Reid!s  mmes,  Cabarras  county.  North  Carolina,  and  another  ako 
weighing  13  lbs. 

It  was  often  asserted  in  newspapers  during  the  year  1849  that  large  masses  of  gold  had  been  picked 
up  in  California ;  28  pound  lumps  were  often  reported,  probably  because  one  of  that  weight  had  been 
found  elsewhere,  but  no  well-authenticated  weight  had  heen  found  as  late  as  October,  1849,  exceeding 
81  oz.,  or  6*75  11^.  Troy.  More  recently  the  newspapers  in  New  York  state  the  receipt  of  a  lump  in 
this  city,  weighing  13  lbs.  The  largest  yet  received  at  the  mint  of  the  United  States  is  the  one  above 
DotkecC  weighing  6*75  lbs. 

The  similarity  in  geological  structure  of  the  chief  gold  regions  is  such  that  we  may  with  reasonable 
certainty  expect  its  occurrence  wherever  this  structure  exists ;  or,  in  other  words,  wherever  there  are 
extensive  formations  of  talcose  slates,  accompanied  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  by  intrusive  rocks.  For 
instance,  Tyson,  more  than  twelve  years  since,  announced  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Maryland  Academy 
of  Science,  that  the  talcose  slates  of  Maryland  would  be  found  to  contain  gold ;  and  within  two  years 
past  it  has  been  found  in  Montgomery  county,  and  may  be  expected  in  the  other  counties  to  the  north- 
eastward. A  few  years  later,  Dana,  when  with  the  Exploring  Expedition  in  California  and  Oregon, 
noticed  that  the  formations  justified  the  expectation  of  the  existence  of  gold,  as  has  been  since 
realized.  Hie  principal  gold  region  begins  on  the  north,  just  about  the  southern  limit  of  Mr.  Dana's 
opportunities  or  observation,  because  the  party  travelled  along  the  Sacramento  valley  southward  of 
Mount  Shasty. 

It  lies  upon  the  western  slope  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  which  is  a  plain  rising  from  the  eastern  edge  of 
the  Sacramento  valley  to  the  summit  of  the  Sierra,  with  an  elevation  of  about  8000  feet  in  from  50  to 
70  miles. 

The  chief  rivers,  rising  near  the  summit,  form  almost  torrents,  with  average  rates  of  descent,  of  from 
100  to  180  feet  to  the  mile.  The  deep  ravines  which  have  been  furrowed  out  by  the  flowing  waters 
have  others  opening  into  them,  whicn  have  also  their  affluents  so  numerous  that  the  whole  flank  is 
»v«rjrwhere  intersected  by  glens  and  ravines,  and  presents  the  appearance  of  being  composed  through 
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out  of  isolated  conical  pcaka,  each  rising  higher  upon  approachiDg  the  summit  of  the  Sierra ;  aboTe  thi 
>rdinary  height  of  which  there  are  several  very  elevatecf  volcanic  peaks. 

This  flank  from  the  valley  upwards,  to  no  great  distance  from  the  summit,  is  composed  of  argilli^ 
talcose,  chloritix,  and  hornblende  slates,  with  intrusive  masses  consisting  of  trap,  porphyry,  syenite, 
serpentine,  and  other  igneous  rocks,  which  have  been  protruded  through  the  slates  in  maDj  place& 
llus  constitutes  the  gold  region  (the  mam  one)  of  Cahfomia. 

The  outcrops  of  veins  of  quartz  are  very  numerous  throughout  the  district,  and  many  of  them,  with- 
out doubt,  contain  gold;  but  as  late  as  October,  1849,  none  had  been  fully  opened,  except  at  one  spot 
on  the  Maripoosa  river,  an  affluent  to  the  southern  part  of  the  San  Joaquin. 

It  is  from  the  abundance  of  the  fragments  of  quartz,  which  form  these  outcrops,  and  which  are  often 
spread  to  a  considerable  width  on  each  side  of  the  vein,  that  the  popular  notion  has  arisen  of  "a  rast 
superstratum  of  quartz  rock^  containing  veins  of  gold,  resting  upon  a  substratum  of  talcose  slates,"  and 
which  has  nearly  supplanted  a  former  fancy  equally  incorrect ;  that  of  "^  the  gold  having  been  scattered 
over  the  country  by  volcanic  action." 

The  rapidity  with  which  tlie  slate  rocks  are  disintegrated,  from  the  causes  before  noticed,  and  the 
finely  divided  state  into  which  they  are  resolved,  causes  them  to  be  carried  off  with  ffreat  facility  by 
the  annual  floods  even  in  the  present  day ;  but  during  the  greater  inundations  of  the  drift  periodt  the 
scouring  out  of  ravines  must  have  been  much  more  rapicQy  effected.  The  result,  however,  up  to  the 
present  time,  has  been  to  form  innumerable  ravines,  mostly  having  very  steep  declivities  and  of  every 
depth,  from  those  of  small  size  up  to  that  of  the  north  branch  of  the  American  river,  which  has  in  some 
places  worn  its  bed  down  at  least  8500  feet  below  the  adjacent  highlands. 

It  is  very  probable  that  the  rocks  which  once  existed  in  the  spaces  now  constituting  the  ravines,  and 
whicli  have  been  broken  up  and  removed  to  form  them,  formerly  made  up  at  least  one-tenth  of  the 
whole  mass  of  the  metalliferous  district,  withm  1000  feet  of  the  surface  of  the  sloping  highlands. 

The  quartz  being  the  principal  vein-stone,  and  resisting  the  action  of  atmospheric  causes,  is  little  sab- 

{'ect  to  disintegration.  It  is,  however,  liable  to  be  separated  into  fragments,  such  as  are  commonly 
mown  as  flhit-itones^  and  which  are  found  of  all  sizes  in  irregular  angular  frasments  on  and  near  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  wherever  veins  or  beds  of  this  stone  occur  in  the  rocks  beneath.  Examples  of 
these  are  common  in  most  parts  of  the  world,  and  are  familiar  to  every  one  in  the  region  between  the 
great  tertiary  and  cretaceous  district  of  the  Atlantic  slope  of  the  United  States,  and  die  eastern  limits 
of  the  mountains. 

Whilst  the  metamorphic  rocks  are  readily  crumbled  down  and  washed  off  by  the  waters,  but  fev  of 
these  fragments  of  quartz  are  carried  ofl^  other  than  those  that  chance  to  fiill  into  ravines,  throi^ 
which  rapid  streams  of  water  flow ;  consequently,  they  continue  to  accumulate  and  extend  upon  the 
surfiEice. 

This  great  amount  of  denudation  may  be  considered  practically,  a  natural  mining  operation  upon  a 
most  extensive  scale.  Nature  has  thus  liberated  the  gold  and  left  it  among  the  drift  in  the  ravines  and 
small  valleys.  The  metal  most  abounds  in  the  inferior  parts  of  the  drift,  for  the  reason  that  during 
former  periods  of  greater  inundations  every  thing  of  greater  specific  gravity  than  the  heavier  metals 
was  driven  through  and  out  of  these  ravmes  by  the  force  of  the  waters.  As  the  strength  of  these 
floods  became  less  the  larger  boulders  were  left,  and  finally  those  of  smaller  size  and  gravel  and 
sxmd. 

It  was  conjectured  by  many  who  have  not  attended  to  geological  pursuits,  that  this  metal,  whose 
weight  is  so  many  times  heavier  than  water,  or  even  stony  substances,  had  been  wuhed  from  an 
£ldorado  at  the  summit  of  the  Sierra  Nevada ;  and  many  a  gold-seeker  searched  as  diligently  for  this 
fancied  spot  as  did  the  Spaniards  in  Peru,  who  thought  800  years  ago  it  was  near  the  sumoiit  of  the 
Ande&  The  weight  of  gold  is  such  that  whilst  its  gravitating  force  lends  aid  to  the  waters  in  forcii^  it 
down  the  steep  lull-sides  into  the  ravines,  it  is  amply  sufficient  to  resist  all  currents  which  ever  prevail 
along  them.  This  conclusion  is  fully  confirmed  by  not  finding  gold,  of  any  moment,  in  the  drifi>  out  of 
the  regions  in  which  the  auriferous  veins  occur,  or  at  a  distance  from  them.  Such  is  the  fact  on  the 
affluents  to  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  rivers  from  the  Sierra  Nevada ;  corresponding  also  with 
what  has  been  observed  in  every  other  gold  region  in  the  world.  It  is,  however,  possible  that  the  pul- 
verized portions  of  the  metal  were  carried  away  to  a  small  extent,  adhering  to  the  passing  sands,  as 
before  said. 

An  impression  seems  to  prevail  in  this  country  that  the  drift  in  which  the  gold  of  California  is  found 
is  mainly  sand,  but  tlib  is  rarely  the  case  in  California  or  elsewhere,  except,  perhaps,  with  the  minute 
scales  from  Africa,  called  goldrdu9tf  which  name  is  most  inappropriately  applied  by  many  to  the  6cal» 
and  small  pieces  from  California ;  where  the  drift  of  the  gold  region  mainly  consists  of  gravel  and 
coarse  sand,  filling  the  interstices  between  boulders,  many  of  which  are  of  large  size.  The  beds  of 
the  ravines  are  usually  very  narrow,  and  the  drift  resting  upon  them  is  from  2  or  8  to  16  feet  deep 
In  some  places  the  bottom  of  a  ravine  expands  in  width,  and  the  lessened  velocity  of  the  waters  over 
these  during  high  freshets  permits  the  deposit  of  sand,  but  these  do  not  usually  contain  so  Urge  a  pro- 
portion of  gold  as  an  equal  area  of  the  b^  of  the  narrow  ravines.  . 

The  seemingly  large  amount  of  gold  obtained  in  some  of  the  ravines  in  California  is  to  be  attributed 
to  many  causes,  that  may  be  briefly  noticed.  ^^ 

1.  The  main  gold  region  extends  along  the  western  flank  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  a  distance  ezceedmg 
600  miles,  with  a  mean  width  of  perhaps  86  miles.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  scarcely  any  ravine 
of  importance  within  this  extent  has  escaped  the  probing  operations  of  the  gold-seekers.  It  ^^  "^^ 
ever,  chiefly  upon  the  portion  between  the  parallels  of  86°  and  40**,  that  the  great  army  of  operaton 
spread  themselves  during  the  year  1849.  The  area  of  this  portion  of  the  district  is  nearly  1 0,000  square 
miles,  and  it  is  believed  that  within  it  the  drift  has  been  probed  to  the  bottom  almost  everywhere  upon 
the  beds  of  the  ravines  in  search  of  rich  diggings.  The  gold-digger  b  very  rarely  satisfied  at  any  spoj 
and  is  almost  incessantly  changing  his  location  and  digging  holes  in  hopes  of  finding  one  of  the  ncB 
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ipots  that  are  often  reported^  but  nurelj  found.    By  this  means  the  best  places  for  working  are  soon 
found,  and  their  treasures  rapidly  exhausted. 

2.  The  existence  of  the  gold  was  first  ascertained  in  February,  1848 ;  and  the  official  letter  of  Got 
Mason  stated  the  number  working  in  July  of  that  year  amounted  to  4000.  In  the  year  following  ao 
immigration  amounting  to  100,000  persons  took  place;  and  as  the  larger  portion  could  find  no  other 
means  of  support,  they  were  compelled  to  occupy  themselves  at  the  gold-oigg^ngs.  It  is  clear,  there- 
fore, that  the  operatives  in  this  way  within  the  nrst  two  years  greatly  exceeded  the  numbers  that  evei 
flocked  to  any  other  auriferous  district  before  known,  in  so  short  a  period. 

8.  The  gold  liberated  from  the  veins  by  the  natural  causes  before  noticed,  has  readily  found  its  way 
into  the  beds  of  the  ravines.  Their  dechvities  are  usually  very  steep,  and  they  are  narrow,  especially 
those  of  great  l^i^th,  and  through  which  large  bodies  of  water  flow  during  the  seasons  of  rams  and 
melting  snows.  The  gold  that  formerly  existed  in  the  veins,  within  the  space  now  occupied  by  these 
ravines,  has  been  left  under  and  beside  the  streams  which  flow  perennially  through  some  of  them,  and 
daring  part  of  the  year  tlirough  others. 

It  b  apparent  almost,  but  might  be  shown  by  calculation,  that  amounts  greatly  larger  than  seem  to 
have  been  procured  from  the  dnft  of  any  of  these  rcvines,  might  have  been  deposited  without  there 
having  been  a  single  vein  containing  a  workable  proportion  of  metaL  A  considerable  quantity,  it  is 
true,  has  been  gathered  from  some  localities,  but  upon  calculating  the  solid  contents  of  a  vein  which 
once  extended  across  any  of  those  enormous  ravines,  we  shall  learn  bow  small  an  average  proportion 
of  gold  in  the  vein-stone  may  leave  a  large  deposit  of  metal  Take,  as  one  of  medium  size  m  that 
region,  a  ravine  of  1000  feet  deep,  and  wlK>se  acclivities  are  80^,  and  we  shall  find,  if  we  assume  the 
vein  to  have  been  only  one  yard  thick,  the  destroyed  portion  would  equal  nearly  200,000  cubic  yards, 
weighing  more  than  4500  pounds  per  cubic  yard.  If  it  contained,  at  a  mean,  gold  to  the  value  of  one 
cent  only  in  a  pound  of  the  vein-stone,  this  smgle  vein  should  have  left  near  it  in  this  one  ravine,  gold  to 
the  value  of  nine  millions  of  dollars.  And  yet  auriferous  veins  are  veiy  numerous  in  that  region,  so 
that  gold  occurs  in  the  drift  of  almost  every  one  of  the  ravines,  which  everywhere  mtersect  the  di8l%-ict. 
From  what  lias  now  been  said,  it  is  manifest  that  the  circumstances  under  which  the  gold  in  the  drift 
was  found  in  these  gorges  and  ravines,  have  allowed  it  to  be  collected  more  readily  than  if  it  had  been 
mixed  with  the  sedimentary  deposits  of  wide  valleys,  where  the  proportion  of  gold  must  always  be 
small  The  sudden  occupation  of  them  by  a  vast  crowd  of  operators  might  have  been  expected  to  pro- 
duce a  large  amount  in  the  aggregate ;  but  to  the  parties  themselves  it  has  been  far  less  than  tiioy 
were  led  to  expect,  from  the  many  falsis  statements  which  have  been  continually  published.  The 
results  in  Peru  and  Chili,  where  the  gold  occurred  under  circumstances  closely  resembling  those  in 
California,  must  be  expected  in  the  latter  countiy,  and  within  a  much  shorter  period. 

The  present  irregular  and  unartistical  mode  of  operating  in  California  must,  in  a  great  measure,  soon 
cease  of  necessity.  But  upon  a  reduction  of  the  price  of  labor  in  that  country,  systematic  modes  of 
procuring  the  gold  will  be  practised  by  skilful  persons,  under  whose  directions  these  deposits  will  be 
worked  over  agam,  yielding  perhaps  more  cold  than  was  obtamed  at  first 

The  mode  of  calculation  we  have  given  demonstrates  the  absurdity  of  the  statements  so  widely  cir- 
culated of  the  existence  of  vast  **  rock  formations  of  quartz  containmg  gold  to  the  value  of  $2  50  tv 
18  00  per  pound  of  the  rock,"  as  this  vein-stone  has  been  improperly  termed.  It  is  quite  possible  thai 
single  specimens  may  have  yielded  these  proportions,  but  such  isolated  instances  should  not  be  con 
sidered  as  representing  an  average  productiveness  of  a  vein,  which  cannot  be  ascertained  until  aftei 
working  it  to  a  considerable  extent  They  vary  greatly  in  their  course,  so  that  a  vein  must  either  b« 
worked  for  many  years  from  one  point,  or  in  numerous  places,  before  any  one  can  safely  or  prudently 
state  its  average  yield. 

A  vein  has  been  opened  on  the  Maripoosa  river,  an  affluent  to  the  San  Joaquin,  which  is  said,  frx)m 
good  authority,  to  present  better  prospects  than  usual. 

In  Brazil  native  gold  is  obtained  in  moderate  amount  fit>m  a  recently  formed  conglomerate,  called 
there  Caicalho^  in  which  diamonds  also  occur. 

Chili  and  Peru  have  been  already  referred  to.  Ecuador  and  New  Grenada  contain  also  portions  of 
the  extensive  gold  region  of  the  Andes. 

Nearly  all  ue  principal  mining  districts  of  the  world  occasionally  produce  gold  in  some  proportion, 
(usually  very  small,)  wnilst  being  worked  for  silver,  copper,  lead,  ana  other  metals. 

In  Hungary  and  Transylvania  a  considerable  amount  is  obtained ;  and  it  is  in  the  latter  country  that 
the  tellurets  of  gold  occur,  which  were  noticed  among  the  ores  of  gold.  It  also  exists  in  connection 
with  silver  and  copper  in  many  of  the  mines  of  Mexico  and  South  America.  The  mines  of  Saxony,  and 
of  the  Hartz  mountains,  produce  a  small  quantity  of  this  metal.  It  also  occurs  as  native  gold  at  Wick- 
low,  in  Ireland,  and  in  minute  proportion  in  the  lead  ores  of  North  Wales.  Spain  was  celebrated  for  its 
gold  mines  of  former  days,  but  produces  a  very  little  at  present  Recently  a  gold  region  has  been 
disooyered  in  Australia,  which  is  represented  in  accounts  from  that  country  to  be  promising.  In  the 
old-settled  countries  of  Southern  Asia  and  its  larger  islands,  gold  was  procured  in  remote  ages.  They 
produce  very  little  in  the  present  day. . 

A  vein  of  quartz  with  gold  was  mined  in  France  some  years,  in  the  valley  of  Oysans,  but  finally 
abandoned,  because  of  its  poverty.  Gold  is  occasionally  collected  in  the  eastern  part  of  that  country, 
near  a  few  streama 

Piedmont  contains  gold  mines,  some  of  which  are  still  worked.  Terns  containing  auriferous  sul- 
phoret  of  iron  are  worked  at  Macuguana,  near  Monte  Rosa. 

More  than  20  years  ago  quite  a  gold  fever  was  produced  in  the  United  States  by  the  finding  of  this 
metal  in  the  northwestern  part  of  Georgia.  It  was  traced  in  a  northeasterly  direction  into  South  and 
North  Carolina,  and  finally  through  Vu-ginia  into  Maryland.  The  ravines  bemg  of  moderate  dimensions. 
it  did  not  require  a  long  time  to  e^aust  the  most  productive,  and  the  veins  are  not  extensively 
worked. 
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The  geological  structure  of  this  gold  region  of  the  Atlantic  slope  b  similar,  in  great  measure,  to  that 
of  California  and  other  districts  producing  gold.  Talcoee  slates  are  the  prevail!^  rocks  whic^  when 
they  extend  into  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania,  are  less  interrupted  by  mtiiisire  rocks,  and  as  fiur  ai 
appears  are  less  metalliferous  than  those  southwestward. 

In  addition  to  the  large  pieces  before  noticed,  that  were  found  in  this  region,  many  others  of  smaller 
Biaee  have  also  been  procured  from  the  sedimentary  deposits.  At  this  time  it  is  ipipossible  to  form  a 
correct  opinion  as  to  which  of  the  two  districts  contain  the  richest  veins,  notwithstanding  all  that  has 
been  said  of  California,  where  ravines  have  been  scoured  out  to  an  enormous  depth.  Those  in  the 
Atlantic  gold  region  bear  but  small  proportion  in  size  to  the  former.  It  is  therefore  quite  possible  that 
those  of  California  may  have  received  their  supply  of  gold  from  veins  not  richer  in  metal  than  thoee  of 
our  Southern  States.  It  is  very  probable  that  tne  average  depth  of  the  ravines  in  the  main  gold  regioQ 
in  California  is  ten  times  greater  than  those  in  the  Atlantic  district^  and  if  so.  should  contain  a  qaaDtity 
of  gold  in  the  same  proportion,  provided  the  veins  be  equally  rich  in  each  case.  This  mode  of  invent)- 
gating  the  industrial  importance  of  gold  regions  should  not  be  overlooked  by  those  interested  in  the 
subject 

U  has  been  recently  announced  that  gold  has  been  discovered  in  the  talcose  slates  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  a  few  years  since  it  was  found  in  Canada. 

The  list  of  localities  might  be  much  extended,  but  those  already  given  are  sufficient  to  illustrate  our 
former  observation  in  reference  to  the  extensive  distribution  of  gold  upon  the  earth. 

Extraction,  separation,  and  assaying  of  gold — When  gold  occurs  native  in  sedimentary  depoeit*, 
whose  component  parts  are  not  held  together  by  a  cement,  as  in  the  cascalho  of  Brazil,  there  is  required 
at  first  but  a  small  outlay  of  capital  for  collecting  it,  and  the  &ct  that  individuals  can  operate  inde- 
pendently of  each  other,  has  usually  caused  a  great  rush  of  gold-seekers  to  every  newly  discovered 
locality  of  this  kind.  These  busy  themselves  in  hunting  out  and  digging  holes  in  the  drift  to  find  rich 
places,  which  are  first  worked,  and  at  last  these  independent  operators  abandon  the  half-worked  and 
the  poorer  spots,  to  such  as  apply  science,  skill,  and  combinations  of  labor  and  machinery,  enabling  them 
to  obtain  the  metal  from  deposits  too  poor  to  reward  the  others.  Such  has  been  the  case  elsewhere, 
and  similar  results  must  necessarily  follow  in  California  at  no  distant  period. 

The  most  simple  means  used  for  separating  gold  from  the  drift  matters,  after  they  have  been  dug  up, 
is  to  pick  out  the  boulders  and  larger  gravel,  and  wash  the  remaining  gravel  and  sand  with  water  m 
a  suitable  pan  or  vessel  The  pan  in  most  common  use  is  of  thick  tin-plate,  about  fifteen  inches  in 
diameter  at  the  top,  and  four  inches  deep,  with  sides  inclined  about  30^  from  the  perpendicular.  About 
one  quart  of  the  materials  is  taken  at  a  time,  with  a  suitable  proportion  of  water ;  and  a  rotatory  mo^ 
is  given  to  the  pan  sufficient  to  throw  out  the  sand,  whilst  the  gold  remains  in  it,  water  being  added 
firom  time  to  time.  If  any  gravel  remam  in  the  pan,  it  is  picked  out  The  gold  remainbg  is  usually 
mixed  with  ferruginous  grains,  and  is  collected  and  dried.  A  very  common  mwie  of  separating  the  golti 
from  these  grains  is,  by  blowing  the  latter  out  after  being  dried,  which  occasions  a  considerable  loss  m 
the  minute  scales  of  gold.  When,  as  is  often  tlie  case,  these  grains  consist  of  magnetic  oxide  of  iron, 
they  may  all  be  gotten  rid  of;  but  when,  as  sometimes  happens,  the  specular  oxide  or  chromiferou«  iron 
are  present,  they  cannot  be  rehioved  in  this  way,  because  tne  magnet  does  not  attract  either  of  them. 
The  pan,  in  skilful  hands,  is  convenient  for  the  more  locomotive  part  of  the  gold-diggers,  or  those  who 
work  alone.  These  often  also  make  use  of  small  cradles  or  rockers,  which  can  be  transported  upon 
mules  or  horses. 

The  simplest  form  of  the  rocker  is  a  quadrangular  box,  open  at  the  top,  and  from  three  to  eight,  or 
even  ten,  feet  long,  and  ten  to  eighteen  mches  wide  as  well  as  high.  At  one  end,  which  b  slightly  ele- 
vated, there  is  a  coarse  sieve  placed  at  the  top  to  separate  the  gravel  Several  small  strips  of  wood 
or  iron  aro  nailed  across  the  bottom  to  check  the  too  rapid  motion  of  the  solid  matter  towards  the  lower 
end  of  the  machine,  so  as  to  permit  all  the  fine  scales  of  gold  to  subside. 

In  usin^  the  rocker,  the  materials  to  be  washed  are  thrown  on  the  sieve,  and  water  supplied  by  hand 
or  otherwise.  A  rapid  rocking  motion  is  now  given,  and  the  water  escaping  at  the  lower  end  carries 
off  the  sand  and  earth,  leaving  the  gold  in  the  rocker  with  the  ferruginous  grains.  These  ordinarf 
rockers  can  hardly  be  considered  an  improvement  upon  the  pan-washing ;  and,  in  fact,  any  mode  s 
defective  in  which  mercury  is  not  used  to  separate  the  ferruemous  grains  without  Joss  of  the  precioas 
metal  This  may  be  used  in  any  rocker  made  of  or  lined  with  iron  in  such  manner  as  completely  to 
prevent  the  escape  of  the  mercury. 

The  rocker  in  common  use  at  the  gold  mines  in  Virginia  is  the  only  one  that  seems  completely  adapted 
to  the  purpose,  and  is  equally  well  suited  for  operating  upon  gold  in  sand  and  gravel,  or  upon  Tein-stooei 
reduced  sufficiently  fine  for  washing  and  amalgamating.  It  is  made  of  large  size,  and  effectually  pre- 
Tents  all  loss  of  either  fold  or  mercury.  The  sieves  are  of  cast-iron,  with  holes  of  proper  size.  Thi> 
machine  has  been  introduced  into  California,  and  found  very  effective. 

The  subjoined  drawings  represent  the  improved 
rocker. 

Fig.  2172  is  a  perspective  view. 

Fig.  2178  is  a  longitudinal  section  through  the 
axis  of  the  machine. 

Fig.  2174  shows  a  cross  section  at  h  k. 

a.  Bibs  of  strong  oak,  about  two  inches  square. 

dy  Staves  screwed  to  the  ribs,  so  as  (with  the 
ends)  to  form  a  tight  box,  with  a  semi-cylindrical 
bottom. 

«,  Cast-iron  supports,  upon  which  the  box  rests.  ^ 

«',  Cast-iron  plates  secured  by  spikes  or  screw-bolts  to  the  two  pieces  of  timber  g.  There  an 
elliptical  holes  in  these  plates,  bevelled  on  the  upper  surface,  so  as  to  receive  the  lower  tcnninfc 
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pieees  of  the  supports  «,  and  permits  a  rocking  motion  to  be  giren  to  the  machine  by  raising  and  depress 
iDg  the  handle  t,  which  fits  into  the  socket  h. 

/,  A  perforated  plate  of  cast-iron,  with  holes  one-half  or  three-qoarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  so  as 
to  permit  the  passage  of  sand  and  small  gravel  The  retained  gravel  and  stones  are  thrown  out  after 
each  chaiee  has  been  washed  To  &cilitate  this,  a  gate  is  plaonl  at  m,  which  may  be  attached  by 
means  of  hinges,  or  may  slide  in  grooves  at  the  sides. 

k,  A  partition  reaching  from  the  top  of  the  box  to  a  little  below  the  perforated  plate  /.  Its  use  is  to 
prsvent  the  escape  of  the  water  and  earthy  matters,  which  are  thrown  on  the  sieve  or  perforated  plate. 
iTie  machine  is  then  briskly  rocked,  by  alternately  raising  and  depressing  the  handle  i,  until  the  water, 
which  is  constantly  supplied,  passes  tfirough  the  small  opening  o,  dear,  or  nearly  sa 

The  small  openmgs  shown  in  Fig.  2173  in  the  bottom  of  the  box  are  closed  with  plugs,  whilst  the 
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operation  is  ^ing  on,  acd  when  the  gold  (or  amalgam,  if  mercury  be  used)  is  to  be  taken  out,  the  plugs 
may  be  cautiously  drawn  out,  so  as  to  permit  the  water  between  the  ribs  to  escape  without  losing  the 
precious  metal 

The  box  may  be  of  wood,  but  for  permanent  locations,  it  should  be  constincted  of  very  thick  sheet- 
iron,  or,  rather,  thin  boiler-plate. 

Native  gold  in  veins  of  quartz  is  usually  more  or  less  mixed  with  iron  pyrites,  and  sometimes  with 
pyritous  copper.  The  ore,  after  beinff  picked  over  by  hand,  is  reduced  to  a  coarse  powder  in  a  stampinc^, 
or  other  mill,  and  agitated  in  a  rocker  with  mercury,  whilst  the  earthy  matters  are  washed  off  wiu 
water.  In  the  north  of  Italy,  principally  at  Macugnagna  and  Vinzone,  there  are  many  factories  for  the 
separation  of  gold  from  an  auriferous  pyrites.  The  pyrites  is  crushed  in  horizontal  milk  to  the  size  of 
a  pea,  and  then  groimd  with  mercury  and  water  for  twenty-four  hours.  These  ores  contain  only  from 
OOOOOl  to  0-0006  of  gold. 

In  all  cases  where  mercury  is  used  in  separating  the  gold  from  impurities,  the  amalgam  should  be 
pressed  in  a  chamois  skin  or  buckskin,  which  separates  a  portion  of  the  mercury.  What  remains  in 
the  skin  is  distilled  in  an  iron  retort  and  the  mercury  condensed  in  a  receiver.  The  gold  is  left  as  a 
spongy  mass,  which  is  melted  to  drive  off  any  minute  portion  of  mercury  that  may  have  remained  after 
distillation.     If  silver  be  present  in  the  ore,  it  will  be  found  alloyed  with  the  gold. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  describe  in  this  article  the  processes  for  separating  gold  contamed  in  the  various 
silver  ores  which  are  principally  worked  for  that  metal  In  these  the  gold  is  obtained  alloyed  with  silver 
and  other  metals ;  and  the  means  of  effecting  it  will  be  described  at  length  in  the  article  Silver  (q.  v.) ; 
under  which  also  the  means  of  separating  gold  from  galena  will  be  noticed,  because  it  is  similar  precisely 
to  those  made  use  of  in  operating  upon  argentiferous  galena.    In  fact,  silver  always  exists  in  these  ores. 

Upon  this  branch  of  the  subject  it  remains  to  treat  of  the  means  of  determining  thopresence  of  gold 
as  it  occurs  in  nature,  and  in  what  proportion  to  the  accompanying  foreign  matters.  There  are  numer- 
ous ways  of  effecting  this ;  but  we  shall  only  notice  one  very  simple  method,  which,  at  the  same  time, 
gives  the  most  accurate  results. 

This  is  by  the  use  of  a  glass  tube,  about  one  foot  long,  closed  at  one  end,  and  whose  btemal  diameter 
is  three-fourths  or  seven-eighths  of  an  inch,  not  too  large  to  be  stopped  with  the  thumb.  This  may  be 
about  one-half  or  one-thu-d  filled  with  the  auriferous  sand  or  powaered  vein-stone,  and  a  few  grains  of 
mercuiT,  and  a  little  water  added ;  after  which  the  tube  is  to  oe  well  shaken  for  some  time,  so  that  all 
the  gold  may  be  dissolved  by  the  mercury.  Water  is  then  repeatedly  poured  in  and  out,  whilst  the 
tube  is  inclined  and  gently  shaken,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  sand.  The  gold,  if  any  be  present,  will 
have  formed  an  amalgam  with  the  mercury ;  the  latter  may  be  driven  off  by  heating  over  the  fire  in 
an  iron  spoon,  or  any  other  convenient  iron  utensil 

In  assaying  an  auriferous  pyrites  in  this  manner,  more  accurate  results  are  obtained  if  the  pyrites  be 
previously  roasted  and  reduced  to  a  fine  powder,  although  most  of  the  gold  may  be  obtained  without 
the  roasting. 

These  tubes  may  be  graduated  so  as  to  show  the  proportion  to  the  bushel  or  any  other  measure, 
they  will  contain  when  filled  to  a  proper  height  One  whose  internal  diameter  is  '806  of  an  inch  (ratlier 
more  than  \i  of  an  inch)  would  contain  -^-^  of  a  bushel  when  filled  with  material  to  the  height  of  six  inches 
Two  such  tubes,  wiU>  a  very  small  uron  bottle  containing  mercury  and  a  small  delicate  spring-balance  of 
little  cost,  and  to  weigh  not  more  than  three  to  five  grains,  may  be  secured  in  a  wooden  case,  and  furnish  a 
very  portable,  convenient,  and  accurate  means  of  determining  the  proportion  of  gold  in  sedimentary 
deposits  or  in  vein-stones,  if  the  means  of  powdering  the  latter  be  accessible. 

The  separation  of  gold  and  silver  from  oUier  metals  will  be  more  fully  treated  of  under  the  head  ot 
SiLvxa ;  but  we  shall  mdicate  briefly  in  this  place  the  most  efficient  and  accurate  means  of  separating 
gold  from  native  alloys,  as  well  as  those  artificial  compounds  usually  met  with. 

Goldsmiths  and  other  artists,  in  order  to  purify  their  filings  and  ower  matters  containing  gold  allo]^ed 
»  mixed  therewith,  frequently  do  nothing  more  than  melt  it  in  contact  with  nitrate  of  potash,  (saltpetre  \) 

Jt  when  it  is  desired  to  bring  the  gold  nearly  to  purity,  it  is  fused  in  a  crucible,  and  then  from  two  \» 
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four  parts  sulphuret  of  antimony  (the  lupu$  metallontm)  gradually  added  Sometimes  it  b  Dcoeaaary 
to  fuse  the  gold  several  times,  in  order  to  separate  all  other  metals  completely.  Eren  silyer  may  M 
thus  separated  from  gold.  But,  to  get  rid  of  the  antimony,  it  most  now  be  fused  with  nitrate  of  potash, 
which  completely  separates  it  Although  we  can  thus  procure  gold  in  a  yery  pure  state,  there  is  apt 
to  be  a  little  loss ;  and  if  silver  be  present  with  other  metals,  it  is  an  expensive  process  to  recover  the 
silver  from  the  mixed  sulphurets  which  are  formed. 

The  separation  of  gold  from  silver  i3  completely  effected  either  by  means  of  pure  nitric  acid  or  nitn^ 
muriatic  acid,  accordmg  to  the  relative  proportions  of  these  metals  in  the  alloy.  If  the  metal  contains 
less  than  fifteen  per  cent  of  silver,  all  the  gold  may  be  obtained  in  solution  as  chloride  of  gold.  When 
the  proportion  or  silver  exceeds  80  per  cent,  all  the  eilver  may  be  diseolved  out  by  nitric  add,  leaving 
the  gold  unacted  upon ;  its  quantity  may  then  be  determined  by  weighing.  It  however,  great  aocoracy 
be  desired,  it  should  be  dissolved  in  nitromuriatic  acid,  and  to  the  neutral  solution,  protosulphate  of  iron 
added,  which  will  precipitate  the  gold  in  a  state  of  purity. 

Alloys  of  gold,  oontaming  between  fifteen  and  eighty  per  cent  of  silver,  should  be  fused  with  three 
times  toeir  weight  of  lead,  and  the  fused  mass  treated  with  nitric  acid  in  sufficient  quantity  to  dissolve 
out  all  the  metals  likely  to  be  present,  except  the  gold.  This  fusion  may  be  effected  readily  in  a 
porcelain  crucible  over  an  Argana  spirit-lamp.  If,  however,  platinum  be  present,  there  should  be  added 
to  the  solution  of  sold  in  nitromuriatic  acid,  chloride  of  potassium,  which  will  precipitate  the  platiniim 
as  a  double  chloride.  The  gold  may  then  be  precipitated  by  protosulphate  of  iron  m  a  state  of  purity 
as  before  directed. 

JeweUera  often  jud^  approximative  of  the  proportion  of  alloy  in  gold,  by  means  of  the  touchstone. 
Stones  of  several  kincb  are  used  for  this  purpose,  but  pieces  of  polished  trap  or  basalt  are  preferred. 

A  number  of  small  bars  or  needles  (not  less  than  ten)  are  prepared  of  gold,  having  known  proportioos 
of  alloy.  A  mark  or  trace  is  made  upon  the  surface  of  the  stone  with  a  piece  of  gold  for  assay ;  upon 
this  trace  a  drop  of  nitric  acid  is  placed ;  the  same  is  done  with  the  try-needles  successively.  The  pro- 
portion of  gold  IS  inferred  to  be  the  same  as  in  that  needle  whoso  trace  on  the  stone  is  similarly  affected 
by  nitric  acid. 

Those  who  are  skilled  in  the  use  of  the  blowpipe  can  readily  detect  with  it  the  most  minute  propor- 
tions of  gold,  silver,  and  other  metals  in  ores  or  alloys ;  and  in  the  cases  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper 
even  the  per  centage  of  the  metal  may  be  ascertained  with  considerable  accuracy,  although  the  quantity 
operated  upon  does  not  exceed  one  graia 

The  method  of  using  this  important  instrument,  and  applying  it  to  the  detection  of  metals,  will  be 
given  under  the  title  of  Mktallurot,  (q.  v.) 

It  is  common  to  express  the  proportion  of  gold  in  an  alloy  by  the  words  JineneM,  Thus,  in  die  lan- 
guage of  assayers,  when  they  say  18  carats  fine,  or  750  thousands  fine,  they  mean  that  18  parts  out  of 
24,  or  750  in  1000,  consist  ofjpure  sold.  The  method  of  stating  the  fineness  of  gold  by  carats  has  been 
discarded  at  the  Mint  of  the  United  States,  and  at  some  of  those  in  Europe. 

The  subjomed  table  gives  the  equivalents  of  carats  in  decimal  parts,  unity  being  twenty-four  carats : 


OBrats. 

Decimals. 

CsnOfl. 

Decimals. 

Carats. 

Decimals. 

1 

0-042 

9 

0-876 

17 

0*707 

2 

0088 

10 

0-417 

18 

0-760 

8 

0126 

11 

0-459 

19 

0-792 

4 

0-167 

12 

0-600 

20 

0*883 

5 

0-208 

18 

0-542 

21 

0-876 

6 

0-260 

14 

0588 

22 

0-917 

n 

0-292 

16 

0-626 

23 

0-958 

8 

0-888 

16 

0-666 

24 

1000 

Uses  cf  gold, — ^The  use  of  gold  in  coin,  and  the  various  applications  of  it  to  ornamental  and  usefbl 
purposes  in  the  arts  and  in  domestic  economy,  will  come  in  jiecessarily  under  appropriate  titles.  Here  will 
DO  noticed  only  its  medicinal  employment 

Preparations  of  this  metal  have  bieen  used  m  medidne  for  a  long  time,  and  were  thought  more  cffi> 
cadous  in  former  times  than  in  the  present  day,  when  mercury  seems  in  great  measure  to  have  sop- 
planted  its  use.  Occasionally,  however,  it  is  revived  upon  the  publication  of  new  experimenta  It  n 
yet  retained  in  pharmacopoeias,  but  is  little  regarded  by  the  medical  profession.  The  compounds  of  this 
metal  used  iu  medicine  are  the  following : 

Chloride  of  gold,  in  doses  of 
Iodide        " 


T^to^V  ofagrain- 

i  to  1    grain, 
^to^^  of  a  grain. 


Cyanide     "  " 

Oxide        "  « 

Purple  powder  of  cassius 
Metallic  gold  in  powder,  precipitated  by  protosulphate  of  iron,  ^  to  1  graia 

All  the  above,  except  the  oxide  and  metallic  gold,  are  poisonous  if  several  g^rains  be  administered  « 
a  dose.  The  Homoeopathic  physicians  also  use  preparations  of  gold  in  ^e  infinitely  small  doses  pre* 
scribed  by  their  system. 

Annual  wppliet  of  gold — Professor  Ansted,  of  London,  made,  in  1848-  an  estimate  of  the  supptiei 
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•f  this  metal  from  all  sources,  at  the  begioning  of  this  ceDtmy,  which  appears  quite  reliable,  and  which 
reduced  from  pounds  sterling  to  dollars,  is  presented  in  nearest  round  numbers  as  follows.  Of  course 
minute  accuracy  cannot  be  expected  in  such  a  table. 

DoUan. 

Europe 900,000 

Northern  Asia 870,000 

Mexico 1,200,000 

New  Grenada 8,260,000 

Peru 680,000 

Potosi  and  provinces  east  of  the  Andes,  excluding  Brazil 860,000 

ChUi 2,000,000 

Brazil 4,760,000 

Total 13,860,000 

Hie  same  authority  has  furnished  the  following,  showing  the  anticipated  supply  in  1849. 

Dollars. 

Europe,  excluding  Russia 968,000' 

Sibena 19,860,000 

Asia,  excluding  Siberia 2,420,000 

Africa 1,986,000 

North  America 968,000 

South  America 6,808,000 

Total 81,460,000 

The  actual  supply  probably  exceeds  this  estimate ;  for  the  amount  from  California  before  the  dose 
of  that  year  is  not  included. 

It  will  be  noticed  that,  in  less  than  fifty  years,  the  annual  supply  from  America  fell  off  about  27  per 
cent  There  has  been  an  increase  in  Europe,  and  a  considerable  trade  in  gold  from  Africa,  which  had 
ceased  to  export  this  metal  fifty  years  since.  Notwithstanding  the  falling  off  from  South  America,  the 
aggregate  supply  had  increasea  nearly  two  hundred  and  forty  per  cent,  mainly  owing  to  the  product  ot 
gold-washing  m  the  Ural  and  in  Siberia.  The  supplies  from  tnis  source  began,  for  the  UraX  in  1819, 
when  gold  to  the  value  of  487,000  dollars  was  produced,  and  they  have  stei^y  increased  to  the  pres- 
ent time,  when  it  may  be  estimated  at  little  short  of  twenty  millioos  of  dollars.  The  average  from  the 
Russian  possessions  for  28  years  to  1846  inclusive,  is  6,640,000  dollars,  but  the  product  of  the  year 
1846  was  greater  than  the  whole  amount  for  the  10  years  from  its  bq^ning  in  1819  to  1829,  (tht 
•pock  of  the  discovery  in  Siberia,)  viz.  18,702,760  ddlars. 

Stoiewtent  of  Gold  of  Domestic  production,  deposited  at  the  HhU  and  Branches  and  Assay  Qffas  at  New  Tork^ 

from  1804  to  the  end  of  1855. 

Year,  Gold, 

1804-1827, $110,000  00 

1828-1887, 5,068,600  00 

1888-1847 7,685,076  00 

1848, 896,675  00 

1849, 7,079,144  00 

1850, 86,938,814  00 

1851, i 56,540,612  00 

1852, 54,506,968  00 

1853, 55,622,051  00 

1854, : 57,258,158  23 

1855, -  49,351,779  11 

$331,002,271  34 

Deduct  re-deposits  of  1854, ^...      8,041,137  00 

Actual  amount  to  1855, $322,961,134  34 

Of  this  aggregate,  about  ninety-four  per  cent  has  been  produced  by  California,  namely: 

From  California,  (eight  years,) $313,235,502  77 

"    North  Carolina, 4:8,282,152  86 

"    Georgia, 6,488,632  86 

"    Virginia, 1,458,210  50 

•*    South  Carolma, 1,154,306  44 

"    Alabama, 192,205  92 

«    Tennessee, 80,198  00 

«    New  Mexico, 45,037  00 

"    Other  sources, «       64,831  00 

17,776,768  67 

$331,002,271  84 
Deduct  re-depodts  of  1854, 8,041,137  00 

Net  product  of  the  States, $322,961,134  34 
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Since  1855,  and  to  September  1,  1857,  there  has  been  received  from  Califbmia  as  i*''llowf 

Tear.  Gold. 

1856, 140,819,929  00 

1857, 25,000,000  00 

Estimate  of  the  quantity  of  geld  raised  in  the  provificeg  of  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria  during 
the  period  from  May,  1851,  tolhcSlst  December,  1852. 

OwncetL  Value  at  Tit.  per  m. 

Victoria, 4,000.000  £15,400,000 

New  South  Wales, 820,000  1,232,000 

Totals. 4,820,000  £16,632,000 

GOLD-BEATING  is  the  art  of  preparing  what  is  '^ell  known  under  the  name  of  gold-leaf,  in  whidi 
gpold  is  hammered  or  beaten  into  plates,  whose  average  thickness  at  the  present  day  maj  be  taken  at 
^jTATTv  ^^  ^°  ^°^  -^^  ^^  which  afibrds  so  remarkable  tC  result,  in  rendering  tangible  a  space  which 
is  invisible,  well  deserves  mention  here. 

The  extreme  malleability  and  ductility  of  gold,  no  doubt,  brought  an  art  like  this  into  use  very  soon 
after  the  metal  was  known,  and  at  a  very  early  period  in  the  world's  history.  The  **  overlayings" 
which  are  spoken  of  in  the  Book  of  Exodus  (chap,  xxvl,  &c.)  were,  most  likely,  of  g^ld-leaf  in  some  of 
the  instances :  at  least  such  appears  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  the  writers  of  the  Septuagini  The 
gilding  of  Egyptian  remains,  wmch  many  of  us  have  seen,  and  which  are,  undoubtedly,  of  leaf  in  a  re- 
spectable attenuation,  may  carry  the  art  back  to  a  remoter  epoch  even.  It  appears  to  have  been  no  novelty 
to  the  heroes  of  the  Troian  war,  or,  at  least,  to  the  Rhapsodists,  who,  seven  and  twenty  centuries  since, 
sang  their  deeds ;  and,  finally,  Pliny,  about  our  era,  gives  particulars  whereby  we  may  judge  of  the  state 
of  the  art,  then  Ions  and  extensively  applied. 

This  author  haa^  m  this  respect,  been  either  hastily  read  or  partly  misunderstood,  and  thus  errors  of  a 
very  opposite  character  have  crept  into  statements  made  or  handed  on  by  respectable  authoritiesL  Thns, 
Buonarotti,  for  instance,  infers  that  the  least  thickness  of  gold-leaf  the  Itomans  could  make  was  tweotj- 
two  times  greater  than  ours ;  while  lire,  apparently  quoting  Pliny,  would  make  the  modem  gold-lof 
eleven  hundred  times  more  thin.  In  point  of  &ct,  the  reduction  of  Pliny's  measures,  will  give,  as  the 
average  thinness  of  Roman  gold-lea^  tvttt  ^^  ^"^  ^^^*  i^^^  ^®  ^7^  ^^^  *^  ^  '^^  ^^®  thinnest,)  or  about 
three  times  as  thick  as  we  make  it  now. 

No  account  remains  of  the  methods  practised  by  the  ancients  for  this  purpose ;  but  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  they  were  similar  to,  though  with  less  efficient  means  than,  our  own,  which  are  more 
the  result  of  patience  and  skill  than  of  science  or  civilization.  The  first  notice  that  we  have  of  the 
process  dates  back  to  the  ninth  century,  when  a  German  monk,  Theophilus,  speaks  of  the  empbyment 
of  parchment  as  an  envelope  to  protect  the  surface,  and  of  tlie  use  of  red  ochre  or  chalk  (our  workmen 
at  this  day  very  often  call  it  tcUe)  to  prevent  the  leaves  from  sticking.  Parchment,  or  vellum,  most 
soon  have  been  found  too  thick  to  answer  the  end  perfectly ;  but  the  introduction  of  what  is  called  ^i- 
beaters'  skin,  (by  the  French  artists,  bauchruehe,  and  by  the  Germans  golclsehldgerhatU^)  which  ia  pre- 
pared from  one  of  the  membranes  (the  peritoneal)  of  the  larger  intestines  (the  cvacum)  of  the  ox,  u  of 
uncertain  date  It  is  affirmed  by  some  to  have  been  originally  an  Irish  discovery ;  but  the  precise  mode 
of  preparation  is  kept  as  a  sort  of  mystery  by  the  few  persons  who  furnish  the  article  for  gold-beaters. 
The  general  principles  of  the  mode  are,  however,  very  well  understood.  The  particular  secret  would 
hardly  be  worth  the  trouble  of  penetrating. 

To  manufacture  gold-leaf,  the  metal  is  required  in  theory  to  be  in  a  state  of  purity.  All  alloy  is  at 
the  expense  of  malleability.  But  in  practice,  this  is  rarely,  if  ever,  attained,  and  the  usual  fineness  is 
that  of  coin,  which  in  France  and  the  United  States  is  ninety  per  cent ;  in  Great  Britain  91 1  per  cent ; 
and  in  Bavaria,  where  the  principal  amount  of  gold-beating  in  Germmy  is  done,  97-pf  per  cent  fine. 
In  France  it  was  stated,  thirty  years  ago,  that  the  most  approved  practice  was  to  mix  equal  parts  of 
old  Spanish  coin  and  pure  gold,  which  would  result  in  an  average  proportion  of  95|-  per  cent  fine. 
Below  16  per  cent  fine,  the  manufacture  would  be,  in  labor  and  waste,  a  losing  business. 

The  principal  aim  of  alloying,  when  it  is  done  of  design,  seems  to  be  in  the  production  of  a  variety 
of  color — silver  making  the  leaf  pale,  copper  deepening  the  tint  These  eSecta  are  more  particularly 
noticed  in  the  article  Gold  ;  they  are  shnilar  in  the  leaf  as  in  the  more  solid  masses ;  only  m  the  state 
of  tenuity,  the  green  and  purple  tinge  spoken  of  there  is  more  easily  excited  and  more  vividly  displayed. 
Whatever  may  be  the  cnaracter  and  degree  of  alloy,  the  manipulations  of  the  gold-beater  are  the 
same  in  kind,  and  will  be  now  briefly  described. 

1.  Casting. — The  metal  is  placed,  with  a  little  borax  to  promote  fusion,  in  a  black-lead  cruciHe,  or 
crucibles,  and  set  in  a  furnace.  "When  perfectly  melted,  it  is  poured  into  cast-iron  moulds,  three  or 
four  inches  long,  three-quarters  of  an  inch  Wide,  and  about  half  an  inch  deep,  and  holding  each  about 
one  thousand  grains  of  metal  These  moulds  are  made  with  faces  a  little  concave,  to  aUow  the  cast  to 
draw  easily ;  and  before  pouring,  they  are  heated,  and  rubbed  with  linseed-oil  or  tallow  on  the  inside, 
to  drive  off  moisture  and  promote  an  easy  separation.  When  sufficiently  cool,  the  ingot  is  taken  out,' 
and  re-heated  in  an  open  nre,  or  a  small  annealing-furnace,  by  which  it  is  softened,  and  the  adheiimr 
grease  driven  off. 

2.  Laminating. — In  older  times,  this  was  effected  entirely  by  the  hand-hammer ;  now  a  flatting-mill 
or  laminatmg  roUa  are  employed.  The  French  still  use,  however,  a  preliminary  forging  upon  a  steel 
anvil,  (of  three  inch  by  four  inch  sides,)  with  a  hammer  of  about  three  pounds  weight  The  fiac*  o^ 
this  hammer  is  about  one  inch  and  a  half  square,  and  its  handle  about  six  inches  and  a  halU  ^\^ 
this  they  bring  down  the  thickness  of  the  ingot  to  one-sixth  or  one-seventh  of  an  inch.    The  EtPS^ 
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perform  the  whole  of  the  operatioD  in  the  rolls.  As  the  success  of  the  work  and  the  excellence  of  ths 
leaf  ultimately  depend  a  g(X)d  deal  upon  the  uniformity  of  the  lamination,  care  is  taken  to  use  a  proper 
and  accurate  macnine.  These  machmes  haye  been  successively  improved ;  until  now  there  is  httle,  iJ 
any  thing,  left  to  be  desired.  During  the  hardening  processes  of  lamination  and  forging,  if  the  latter  be 
employed,  the  riband  has  to  be  frequently  annealed,  to  prevent  cracking.  Formerly,  the  lamination 
was  thought  sufficient  which  had  broujght  the  thickness  down  to  -^j  of  an  inch,  with  a  width  of  one  inch ; 
and  the  Imlance  was  done  by  hand,  cutting  the  riband  into  lengths  of  one  inch.and  a  half,  piling  twenty- 
four  of  the  lengths  evenly  together,  and  forging  them  all  at  once  till  they  came  square.  This  is  the 
lu'actice  with  some  of  the  French  and  German  gold-beaters  to  this  day ;  but  others,  having  access  to 
more  perfect  machinei^,  continue  its  application  to  the  lamination  imtU  the  thickness  is  brought  to  about 
Y^  of  an  inch.  As  dmiensions  like  this  cease  to  be  appreciable,  the  <iegree  of  lamination  is  estimated 
by  weight ;  and  the  direction  usually  is,  to  bring  it  down  until  a  square  inch  of  riband  weighs  six  grains 
and  a  half;  in  this  state  it  is  ready  lor  the  heaHng  proper. 

3.  Beating. — ^llie  implements  and  fixtures  for  this  are,  an  anvU,  hammers,  skins,  shears,  parting* 
leaves,  <&c.  The  anvU  is  a  block  of  marble,  weighing  250  or  800  pounds,  or  more,  at  pleasure,  with 
a  iace  of  nine  inches  to  one  foot  square,  carefully  made  even  and  smooth.  This  is  set  in  a  frame  wood- 
work, strong  and  solid,  and  upon  a  firm  foundatioa  A  ledge,  five  or  six  inches  high,  runs  round  three 
sides  of  the  frame;  to  the  remaining  side  an  apron  of  leather  is  attached,  which  is  lifted  by  the  work- 
man. The  object  of  all  this  is  to  catch  and  retain  fragments  of  the  precious  metal  The  hammers  are, 
ordinarily,  four  in  number,  varying  in  weight  Their  faces  are  from  three  to  five  inches  in  diameter, 
and  sh'ghUy  convex.  The  weight  of  the  first  or  flat  hammer  is  about  fifteen  pounds ;  the  second  (which 
the  French  term  the  commencin^-hammer)  weighs  from  six  to  eight  pounds ;  the  third,  or  spreading- 
hammer,  with  a  smaller  &ce,  and  more  convex,  weighs  about  five  pounds  only ;  and  the  last,  or  finishing- 
hammer,  is  again  a  heavy  one  of  ten  or  twelve  pounds,  with  quite  a  convex  £&ce.  The  skins  are  of 
parchment  and  vellum  and  the  intestine  already  spoken  of^  cut  (the  two  former)  into  squares  of  about 
four  inches,  and  (the  last)  of  five  inches.  Besides  these,  there  are  packing-boxes,  also  o^  parchment, 
made  on  a  form,  and  cemented  together,  open  at  two  opposite  ends,  and  in  pairs,  so  that  one  wiU  slip 
into  the  other,  by  which  the  open  ends  are  closed.  The  knives  are  pieces  of  cane,  set  into  a  frame,  both 
four-square  and  cruciform,  with  sharpened  edges  that  divide  the  attenuated  leaf,  better  than  any  other 
implement^  by  pressure  downwards  only.  When  the  leaf  becomes  \erj  thin,  any  other  motion  would 
drag  it 

Provided  with  these  and  other  tools  that  do  not  require  special  mention,  the  workman  lays  off  the 
riband  (which  comes  from  the  laminating,  as  nearly  as  possible,  one  inch  in  width)  into  lengths  also  of 
one  inch.  This  he  does  with  dividers  or  a  scale,  and  cuts  ofl^  afterwards,  with  shears.  This  is  on  the 
supposition  that  the  rolling  has  been  uniform,  and  equal  surfaces  therefore  should  give  equal  weights. 
He  ^en  arranges  these  squares  into  piles  of  generally  1 50  pieces,  interposing  between  each  leaf  a 
piece  of  the  vellum  before  spoken  o(  and  placing  the  gold-leaf  as  near  as  may  he  in  the  centre  of  the 
Tellum,  with  their  edges  even.  About  twenty  extra-vellums  are  placed  on  top  and  at  bottom,  and  \h» 
pack  is  then  of  proper  size  to  be  pushed  smoothly  into  one  of  the  parchment  envelopes,  which  is  then 
m  its  turn  pushed  into  its  mate,  and  the  whole  thus  enclosed  on  all  four  sides.  The  pack  is  then  laid 
on  the  marble  anvil,  and  beaten  until  the  small  gold-leaf  is  extended  to  the  size  of  the  vellum.  It  is 
in  the  judicious  uniformity  of  direction  and  force  of  the  blows  that  the  skill  of  the  workman  is  displayed. 
Great  dexterity  is,  in  &ct,  attained :  the  hammer  is  shifted  from  hand  to  hand  for  relief  without  inter- 
fering with  the  regularity  of  the  stroke ;  and  when  it  is  recollected  that  the  absolute  effiect  of  the  aver- 
age hammer  with  the  average  blow  is  equivalent  to  the  steady  pressure  of  about  2800  pounds  on  th« 
square  inch,  there  will  be  seen  to  be  need  for  discretion  in  the  application  of  such  a  force. 

During  the  beating,  the  pack  is  frequently  turned,  so  as  to  beat  on  the  bottom  as  well  as  the  top,  (as 
a  skilful  workman  will  do  without  losmg  the  stroke,)  and  also  folded  or  rolled  in  the  hand,  to  secure  a 

I)roper  detachment  of  the  surfaces.  It  is  also  opened  from  time  to  time  to  watch  the  effect,  and  shift  the 
eaves  from  the  centre  to  the  outsides,  that  the  pressure  may  be  uniform.  When  the  gold  has  been 
extended  to  the  size  of  the  vellums,  about  sixteen  times  its  original  dimensions,  it  is  taken  out,  cut  up 
into  four  squares,  repacked  as  before,  onl^  with  gold-beaters'  skin  instead  of  vellum,  and  beaten  over 
until  similarly  extended  again.  The  caution  of  folding  the  pack  to  loosen  the  leaves  is  more  necessary 
even  now  than  before,  and  so  of  opening  and  shifting.  When  it  has  attained  the  size  of  the  skins,  it 
is  removed,  parted  into  squares  again,  but  this  time  with  the  cane,  repacked  and  rebeaten  as  before 
into  leaves  of  three  to  three  and  a  half  indies  squara  It  is  estimated  that  the  aggregate  surface  of  the 
leaves  is  now  192  times  larger  than  it  was  originally ;  and  their  thickness  may  te  taken  at  jx^ns  °' 
an  inch,  which  b  about  the  average  of  English  gold-leaf,  and  corresponds  to  an  extensk>n  of  about  100 
square  feet  to  the  ounce.  But  ^e  operation  is  frequently  carried  further  by  repeated  beatings  till  an 
ounce  is  extended  over  160  square  feet  corresponding  to  a  calculated  thickness  of  yyyVipr  ^^  *"*  "*<^ 
nearly.  The  French  gold-beaters  claim — and  their  statement  of  weight  worked  on  ana  number  of  leaves 
produced  warrants  the  claim — to  cany  it  down  ordinarily  much  fiulhcr  than  this ;  and  our  statement 
at  the  beginning  of  ^ jinr^  of  an  inch  is,  probably,  even  within  the  average  result  And  much  within 
the  possible  limits,  of  malleability,  if  these  were,  without  regard  to  expense  of  time  and  waste  of  metal, 
the  only  points  to  be  reached. 

The  French  workmen  are  also  very  precise  in  the  number  of  pieces,  both  of  leaf  and  of  baudntche 
and  vellum,  which  go  to  the  packs  in  eadi  of  the  five  several  steps  that  comprise  their  beating.  As 
the  fruit  of  experience,  no  doubt  they  have  ascertained  the  numoer  which  best  suits  the  respective 
implements.  The  En^jlish  and  (Germans  pack  in  different  numbers,  it  may  be  supposed  with  the  8am# 
reason ;  but  the  principles  of  the  operation  are,  in  all,  the  sama 

When  the  leaf  is  considered  as  finished,  the  last  tiling  is,  to  put  it  in  the  sauare  books,  such  as  we 
•ee  in  commerce.  ITiese  are  made  of  smooth  paper,  frequently  reddish-colored,  on  piu'pose  to  heighten 
the  lustre  of  the  gold,  and  well  rubbed  with  Armenian  bole,  to  prevent  adhesioa    There  are  two  sizes 
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one  about  44,  tbe  other  3}  iuches.  sq^uara  The  pack,  withdrawn  from  its  parchment  envelopes,  is  heli 
by  one  of  its  angles ;  and,  with  a  pair  of  wooden  pliers,  each  leaf  is  withdrawn,  and  laid,  aided  by  the 
breath,  upon  a  leathern  cusnion,  where,  with  the  cane  knives,  it  is  parted  at  once  or  successively  ink 
£Dur  pieces,  the  size  of  the  book.  These  pieces  are  then  similarly  transferred  to  the  book,  each  between 
separate  leaves.  The  book  holds,  very  uniformly,  twenty-five  leaves  of  gold.  When  filled,  it  is  pressed 
hard  with  a  piece  of  wood  of  its  own  size,  so  as  to  bring  its  edges  close ;  and  with  a  piece  of  linen  any 
projecting  pieces  of  gold-leaf  are  readily  wiped  o£  Afterwards,  the  books  are  put  up  in  paekaget 
of  a  dozen  ordinarily,  for  sale. 

The  French  artists  allow  between  three  and  four  days  for  finishing  four  ounces  of  gold.  They  esti- 
mate the  loss  in  trimmings,  waste  leaves,  <&c^  at  fifty  per  cent,  and  consider  the  remaining  two  ooDces 
poidsde  marc,  (964-^*^^  grains  English,)  as  yielding  12,600  leaves  of  the  smallest  size ;  but  there  b  no 
authentic  experiment  of  weighings  and  measurings  in  this  respect 

The  parchment  employed  is  used  as  it  comes  from  the  manufacturer,  only  cutting  out  of  the  sheets 
those  parts,  of  suitable  size,  which  are  softest  and  of  most  uniform  thickness. 

The  vellum^  which  is  procured  of  the  finest  and  softest  is  not  further  treated  than  by  well  washing  it 
in  cold  water,  drying  it  m  the  air  under  a  press,  and  then  powdering  it  with  finely  calcmed  and  reduced 
selenite.  Whether  the  implement  used  for  this  has  any  special  influence  will  not  be  afiSnued  or  denied ; 
but  the  uniform  practice,  in  France  at  least  i^  to  use  a  hare's-foot 

The  preparation  of  ^M-beater^  skin,  from  the  colon  of  the  ox,  has  been  already  spoken  of  as  a  secret 
endeavored  to  be  maintained  by  the  few  who  furnish  the  article.  Whatever  their  processes  may  be, 
the  gold-beater  is  accustomed  to  test  and  treat  it  still  further  for  himself.  Thus,  he  first  nteaU  it  by 
placing  it  between  a  fold  of  foolscap ;  making  a  pile  of  many  pieces,  h^  treats  it  to  a  hearty  hammering 
until  it  ceases  to  give  out  any  ^ease  to  the  paper.  Next  be  moistens  it  with  an  infusion  of  nutmeg, 
cinnamon,  or  other  spicy  aromatics,  with  the  view  of  preserving  it  dries  it  in  the  air,  moistens  again  as  often 
as  he  sees  fit,  and  nnally  dries  and  presses  it  for  use.  Since  the  introduction  of  creosote^  this  (as  well  as 
may  be  judged  from  the  odor  of  some  recent  skins)  has  been  applied,  and  no  doubt  more  effectually. 

After  the  skins  have  served  some  time,  (some  seventy  or  eighty  beatings,  for  instance,)  they  beoHue 
inspissated,  or  wiry,  or  both,  and  no  longer  alloi^  the  proper  extension  of  the  gold.  This  may  be  cured 
by  laying  them  a  half  day  between  leaves  of  paper  wetted  with  Rhenish  or  Moselle  wine,  or  even  vine- 
gar and  water.  When  thoroughly  moistened,  they  are  placed  between  layers  of  parchment,  enveloped 
and  beaten  until  dry.  Tliis  beating  frequently  takes  a  whole  day.  They  are  then  powdered  with 
selenite.  and  fit  for  use. 

While  yet  fresh,  the  skin  is  very  liable  to  be  affected  by  moisture  which  it  absorbs  from  the  atmos* 
phere.  They  must  be,  therefore,  always  dried  before  using,  which  in  France  is  done  by  heat  in  t 
screw-press.  Care  is  taken  not  to  desiccate  too  mudi,  which  withers  and  causes  it  to  cradk  under  the 
hammer. 

The  methods  which  have  been  described  here  are  also  applicable  in  their  measure  to  silver,  copper, 
and  platinum. 

A  sort  of  gold-leaf,  called  party  gold-leaf,  is  somethnes  used,  made  with  a  combination  of  gold  and 
silver.  Separate  leaves  are  taken  of  these  metals,  the  silver  being  about  three  times  as  thick  as  the 
gold,  heated  and  laminated  together,  so  as  to  produce  an  alloy  or  welding  of  their  surfaces.  Tbe 
resulting  party-colored  riband  is  then  beaten  as  if  it  were  all  of  gold.  Its  extensibility  is,  oi  coarse, 
not  so  great 

There  is  another  &lse  gdd-leaf,  which  is  better  known  as  Dutch  gold-leaf  It  is,  in  fact  a  riband  of 
brass,  wash-gilded,  (see  Gilding,)  sheared  into  leaves,  and  then  beaten  in  the  manner,  and  with  more  or 
less  of  the  precautions,  that  have  been  described.  When  new,  it  is  difficult  to  be  distingmshed  from 
true  gold-leaf;  but  it  is  soon  tarnished  by  the  air,  and  is  unfit  for  any  gilding  that  is  not  to  be  varoisbed. 

GONIOMETER  (Gr.  ywia,  angle,  and  /*«'?o»',  measure.)  An  instrument  for  measuring  angles,  and 
more  particularly  the  angles  formed  by  the  faces  of  crystals.  The  instrument  chiefly  used  l^  miner- 
alogists, was  invented  by  Dr.  Wolhiston.  It  consists  of  a  brass  circle  graduated  on  tbe  edge,  and  fur- 
nished with  a  vernier,  by  which  the  divisions  may  be  read  correct  to  a  minute.  The  cnrde  moves  in  a 
vertical  plane,  and  is  supported  on  a  standi  The  axis  of  the  circle  is  a  hoUow 
tube,  within  which  is  a  smaller  axis,  fitting  so  tightly  that  when  turned  round  it 
carries  the  other  axis,  and  conse<|ueDtlythe  wheel,  alon^  with  it  unless  the  latter 
is  purposely  prevented  from  movinp:.  The  interior  axb  is  furnished  with  a  milled 
head  a,  and  the  exterior  with  a  milled  head  b ;  so  that  when  the  head  a  is  held 
and  b  turned,  the  circle  may  be  moved  independently  of  the  smaller  axis ;  and 
when  6  is  held  and  a  turned,  the  smaller  axis  may  be  turned  independently  of 
the  cvcde.  Attached  to  the  end  of  the  smaller  axis  is  a  sort  of  universal  joint 
capable  of  being  fixed  in  different  positions  by  means  of  screws.  The  crystal  to 
be  examined  is  attached  to  the  joint  at  c  b^  a  little  soft  wax,  and  placed  so  that 
iXA  edge  shall  be  parallel  to  the  axis  of  motion ;  which  adjustment  is  obtained  by 
placing  it  so  that  the  image  of  some  horizontal  object,  as  the  bar  of  a  window, 
successively  reflected  from  the  two  faces  of  the  crystal,  coincides  with  another 
horizontal  line  seen  b^  dhrect  vision.  When  this  adjustment  has  been  made,  the 
mstrument  is  turned  till  the  horizontal  object  is  seen  reflected  from  one  of  the  faces.  The  smaller  a^ 
is  then  held  fast  &nd  the  other  turned  till  the  index  of  the  vernier  points  to  the  zero  of  the  gradaated 
limb.  The  circle  is  then  turned  round,  along  with  the  smaller  axis,  till  the  same  olnect  is  se^n  io^ 
tame  position  by  reflection  from  the  other  face  of  the  crystal ;  when  the  arc  passed  through  b^  ^ 
circle  is  obviously  the  supplement  of  the  angle  formed  by  the  two  feces  of  the  crystal  In  ord^«  ^' 
ever,  to  avoid  calculation,  the  supplements  of  the  angles  are  marked  on  the  limb,  so  that  the  itngle  t£ 
be  measured  is  read  off  immediately. 

The  name  Goniometer  is  also  applied  to  a  surveying  instrument  somewhat  similar  to  a  Theo^o^^ 
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GOVERNORS.  The  theory  of  the  operation  of  the  oommon  centrifugal  ^vemor  will  be  found  at 
p.  645,  under  the  head  of  Engines.  We  here  mtroduce  various  forms  of  appbcation  of  the  same  princi« 
pies,  together  with  oUier  contrivances  to  accomplish  the  same  object  All  the  work  required  of  the 
governor,  Figs.  2176,  2177,  2178,  is  to  ring  a  bell,  and  to  indicate  upon  a  dial  the  velocity  of  rotation  o 
luillstooes. 

This  mechanism  consists  of  a  vertical  wroughi-iron  axis  A  A,  revolving  in  bearings  B  B,  bolted  to  the 
wall  of  the  mill,  and  carrying,  towards  its  upper  extremity,  a  pulley  0,  which  receives  motion  from  the 
main  driving-shaft.  To  this  axis  is  fixed  a  brass  socket  6,  to  wliich  are  jointed  the  two  flat  arms  a  a, 
terminated  by  the  |^vemor  balls,  and  attached,  about  the  middle  of  their  length,  by  the  two  double 
links  c  c,  to  the  sliding-socket  d,  made  in  halves  and  connected  together  by  two  small  bolts.  To  this 
latter  are  also  attached  the  two  slender  vertical  rods  ee,  which  traverse  the  pulley  0,  and  convey  the 
action  of  the  governor  to  a  sliding-disk  D,  provided  with  a  projecting  arm  or  catch,  of  such  length  as  to 
come  into  contact,  should  the  machinery  exceed  or  fall  short  of  its  proper  speed,  with  either  of  the  two 
levers//,  which  have  their  common  centre  of  motion  in  a  short  vertical  axis,  and  are  attached  at  their 
opposite  ends  by  slender  wires  to  two  sockets  mounted  upon  a  horissontal  axis  E :  each  of  these  sockets 
carries  a  bell,  which,  by  the  arrangement  described,  is  rung  when  the  catch  on  the  disk  D  strikes  either 
of  the  levers  //. 

To  the  sliding-socket  d  is  fixed  a  forked  rod, 
having  one  of  its  branches  formed  into  teeth 
like  a  rack ;  this  rack  geers  with  a  small  pin- 
ion. Fig.  2178,  carrying  upon  its  axis  an  index, 
which  points  out  upon  tne  graduated  dial  F, 
the  8pc«d  at  which  the  millstones  are  revolv- 
ing. Thus,  should  the  velocity  of  the  prime 
mover  relax,  the  vertical  axis  A  partaking  of 
this  diminished  motion,  the  balls  collapse,  the 
socket  d  is  pressed  downwards,  and  tne  rack 
causes  the  mdex  to  move  from  right  to  left. 
The  opposite  effect  is  produced  by  an  mcrease 
of  the  speed ;  (these  different  positions  being 
indicated  by  the  dot  lines  in  the  figures.)  At 
the  same  time  the  bell  is  sounded  by  the  ap- 
paratus which  surmounts  the  governor;  and 
the  attendant,  by  a  glance  at  the  dial,  is  made 
aware  of  the  change  in  the  velocity  of  the  ma- 
chinery, for  which  be  has  to  compensate  by 
altering  the  degree  of  proximity  of  the  upper 
and  lower  stones.  It  is  sufiiciently  well  known 
to  our  mechanical  readers  that  the  action  of 
the  sovemor  is  in  no  way  affected  by  the 
weight  of  the  bolls,  further  than  that  these 
should  be  made  of  a  size  proportionate  to  the 
resistance  to  be  overcome ;  accordingly,  in  the 
case  now  before  us,  the  work  which  tlie  ^v- 
emor  is  destined  to  perform  being  verv  slight, 
the  balls  may  be  made  of  extreme  lightnesa 

Fig.  2179  IS  an  example  of  the  originjd  form 
of  the  governor  as  introduced  by  Watt  The 
distinguishing  peculiarity  of  this  form  of  gov- 
ernor consists  in  the  connecting  links  c  c,  being 
situnted  overhead,  and  attached  to  the  arms 
a  a,  by  prolongations  of  the  latter,  which  pass 
through  a  square  part  of  the  upright  spindle 
A,  to  which  they  are  both  jointed  by  one  pin. 
When  at  rest  the  balls  are  usually  received 
into  arms  gg^  curved  to  suit  their  surfaces,  by 
which  means  the  rods  are  relieved  from  all 
unnecessary  strain. 

Fig.  2180  is  a  representation  of  a  centrifugal 
governor,  adapted  to  a  small  high-pressure 
erank-overhead  eng^e.  In  this  species  of  en- 
fi;ine  the  governor  is  usually  maae  to  revolve 
m  a  short  column  B,  cast  m  a  piece  with  a 
forked  bracket  embracing  the  crank-shaft,  and 
its  spindle  A  A  is  driven  by  a  pair  of  bevel-wheels  from  the  crank-shaft  The  spindle  is  surmounted 
by  a  double  brass  socket  6,  attacned  to  it  by  means  of  a  pin ;  and  to  this  socket  are  jointed  the  arms  a  a, 
which,  as  well  as  the  connecting  links  e  e,  are,  in  this  example,  finished  in  the  lathe.  The  sliding  brass 
socket  d,  to  which  the  lower  ends  of  the  links  cewce  connected,  is  formed  with  a  groove,  into  whidi  is 
inserted  the  forked  end  of  a  lever  D,  having  its  centre  of  motion  in  a  small  wrought-iron  column  bolted 
to  an  arm  projecting  from  the  column  B.  From  the  opposite  end  of  this  lever  depends  the  slender 
rod  e,  connecting  it  immediately  with  the  throttle- valve  lever,  which,  by  this  simple  construction,  is  ai 
once  made  to  rise  or  fall,  as  the  balls  collapse  or  diverge  in  obedience  to  the  varying  speed  of  the 
eng^e.    This  is  a  type  of  tbe  most  common  torm  of  the  centrifugal  governor  in  use  at  the  present  day 
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Fig.  2181  is  aD  example  of  a  veiy  excellent  arrangement  of  the  conical  pendulum  governor  which  U 
frequently  adopted  in  nighlv  finished  engines.  The  peculiarity  of  this  form  consists  in  the  coDnectini^ 
rod  e,  being  attached  directly  to  the  sliding-socket  d^  without  the  intervention  of  the  forked  lever.  Fui 
this  purpose  the  upper  portion  of  the  spindle  A  A  is  bored  out  truly  cylindrical,  to  a  point  somewhal 
below  the  range  of  the  sliding-socket  d.  This  last  is  attached  b^  means  of  a  cotter  to  a  small  cylindri- 
cal hollow  piece,  which  fits  accurately  into  the  interior  of  the  spindle,  and  is  consequently  made  to  rise 
and  fall  with  the  socket  d^  a  long  slot  being  formed  in  the  spindle  to  allow  tlie  cotter  to  traverse  up 
and  down.  The  lower  end  of  the  rod  e  is  jointed  to  this  interior  piece  by  means  of  a  swivel,  so  as  to 
rise  and  fall  with  it,  without  being  affected  by  its  rotatory  motion.  At  the  top  of  the  governor  spindle, 
the  rod  €  is  guided  in  its  motion  by  being  made  to  pass  through  the  small  brass  vase  which  surmounti 
the  whole  apparatus,  and  should  it  be  required  to  be  of  any  considerable  length,  the  necessary  rigidity 
may  be  imparted  by  fixing  a  weight  to  it,  as  shown  in  the  figure. 


^8  in  the  example  last  under  notice,  the  arms  and  links  of  tliia  governor  are  finislied  in  the  ^*^.5; 
id  also  the  double  cup  ^,  into  which  the  balls  are  received  when  the  engine  is  at  rest    In  Fig.  2181  w 
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balls  are  shown  in  section,  in  order  to  exhibit  the  mode  usually  adopted  for  adjusting  their  position  upon 
the  arms  a  a. 

The  form  of  governor  represented  bj  Fig.  2182  appears  to  be  worthy  of  foyorable  consideration,  on 
account  of  the  principles  on  which  it  acts,  and  of  the  extreme  simplicity  and  economy  of  its  construction. 

The  vertical  spindle  A  A,  which  may  be  set  in  motion  either  by  a  pulley  or  by  bevel-wheels  in  thf 
usual  manner,  is  surmounted  by  two  equal  horizontal  arms  a€Lt  furnished  with  stops  at  their  extremi- 
ties. The  governor  balls  run  freely  to  and  fro  upon  these  arms  by  means  of  internal  friction-rollers,  and 
are  drawn  towards  the  common  centre  in  the  spmdle  A,  by  means  of  cords  or  steel  ribands  i  t,  passing 
over  two  pulleys  at  G,  and  attached  at  their  lower  ends  to  the  sliding-oollar  d^  in  which  works  the 
forked  end  of  the  lever  D  D,  which  conveys  the  action  of  the  governor  U>  the  throttle-valve.  A  spiral 
spring  embracing  the  vertical  spindle  presses  at  its  lower  extremity  against  the  sliding-collar  d,  and  its 
pressure  is  reguUted  by  a  slidiug-stop  a,  which  can  be  fixed  at  any  required  elevation  upon  the  spindle 
oy  a  set  screw. 

The  stop  h  having  been  set  so  as  to  cause  the  spring  to  press  down  the  collar  d  with  any  approved 
foroe,  and  the  throttle-valve  opened  to  any  required  extent,  the  engine  is  set  in  motiou.  Should  its 
speed  exceed  the  stipulated  rate,  the  increased  centrifugal  force  will  cause  the  two  balls  to  diverge, 
and  raising  the  collar  d^  will  partially  close  the  throttle-valve  and  diminish  the  supply  of  steam,  when, 
the  motion  being  checked,  the  spring  will  press  down  the  collar  and  cause  the  balls  to  collapse  until 
the  desired  rate  of  motion  is  obtained. 


The  degree  of  force  exerted  by  the  spring  will  always  require  to  be  adjusted  to  suit  the  nature  of  the 
work  thrown  upon  the  engine,  because  a  small  quantity  of  steam  only  wdl  be  required  when  the  work 
is  light,  and  a  larger  quantity  when  it  is  heavy,  while  tne  speed  should  in  each  case  be  the  same,  which 
conmtions  can  be  fulfilled  with  great  facility  and  admirable  precision  by  the  use  of  this  kind  of  governor. 

Fig.  2188  represents  a  simple  and  compact  modification  of  the  centrifugal  governor.  Here  the  balls, 
instead  of  being  suspended  upon  arms  of  a  length  proportioned  to  the  velocity  at  which  the  engine  is 
required  to  move,  are  fitted  to  traverse  from  and  towards  their  common  centre  in  the  spindle  A,  upon 
the  arms  H  H,  which  revolve  with  the  latter,  and  are  formed  into  circular  arcs  of  a  curvature  deter- 
mined by  the  same  circumstances  with  the  length  of  the  suspending  arms  in  the  ordinary  governor. 
By  this  means  it  is  obvious  that  the  horizontal  plane  of  the  rotation  of  the  balls  will  vary  with  the  vary- 
ing speed  of  the  engine,  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  in  the  conical  pendulum  governor;  and  the  ver- 
tical motion  thus  generatedT^is  transferred  directly  to  the  sliding-socket  d,  which  commands  the  throttle- 
valve  lever.  For  this  purpose,  it  is  necessary  that  each  of  the  balls  should  be  made  in  halves  and 
riveted  together  with  a  wrought-iron  pin,  as  shown  in  the  section,  Fi^.  2188 ;  a  space  being  left  between 
the  hemispheres  to  admit  of  the  slotted  arms  a  a,  which  are  cast  m  a  piece  with  the  sliding-socket  d, 
and  through  whidi  tiie  connecting  pins  are  fitted  to  pass  freely,  but  without  allowing  any  play. 

The  last  variety  of  the  centrifugal  governor  which  remains  to  be  noticed  is  that  represenied  in  Figs. 
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1184  and  2185 ;  the  former  being  a  sectionnl  p^e^ation,  and  the  latter  a  plan  of  a  governor  oonstructad 
by  M.  Bourdon,  of  Paris,  the  pecuUoritj  of  which  consists  in  the  axis  of  rotation  being  horizootal  iiistejid 
01  vertical  The  main  advantage  propose  to  be  attained  by  this  system  is  the  more  convenient  trans- 
mission of  the  motion  of  the  prime  mov<»r,  whether  by  wheel-work  or  by  pulleys.  The  principle  of  it» 
action  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  comnon  governor. 

The  spindle  A  A  is  of  cast-iron,  the  part  to  the  left  being  hollow,  while  the  middle  portion  is  formed 
into  a  species  of  open  frame- work,  enclosing  the  principal  part  of  the  mechanism.  It  revolves  in  ordi 
nary  plunmier-blocks  B  B,  and  ip  *et  in  motion  by  the  cone  pulley  0.  The  arms  a  a  which  carrr  the 
governor  balls,  are  supported  vpon  a  short  axis  working  on  the  pomts  of  two  steel  pins,  screwea  intu 
tlie  central  part  of  the  spindle  lud  secured  by  jam-nuts ;  this  axis  carries  also  a  toothed  sector  e,  -work- 
ing into  a  smiilar  sector  upon  another  short  axis  to  which  is  fixed  a  lever  d;  the  slender  coniiectinf^- 
Todajjf  traversing  the  hollow  part  of  the  spindle,  and  supported  by  the  ^des  kk^  serve  to  convey  the 
motion  of  this  lever  to  the  throttle-valve  geer,  which  is  provided  with  suitable  arrangements  for  aajnat 
ing  the  action  of  the  governor  upon  the  throtUe-valve. 

The  air-reaervoir  or  bellows  governor, — ^This  apparatus  is  of  Frendi  origin,  a  patent  having  been 
granted  to  the  inventor.  M.  Molini^,  of  Saint-Pons,  m  1888.  The  principle  on  whidi  its  action  depends,  con- 
sists in  causing  the  engine  to  force  a  quantity  of  atmospheric  air  into  a  reservoir  with  a  movable  cover 
through  which  the  air  escapes,  the  aperture  being  so  regulated  by  an  adjustable  valve,  that  it  shall 
only  escape  at  a  fpven  rate.  Should  the  speed  of  the  engine  exceed  or  £all  short  of  the  prescribed 
limit,  the  air  is  forced  into  the  reservour  &ster  in  the  one  case  and  slower  in  the  other  than  it  can  escape 
through  the  valve ;  consequently  the  movable  cover  is  raised  or  depressed,  and,  by  means  of  suitable 
connections,  partially  closes  or  opens  the  throttle-valve.  The  advantages  proposed  by  this  system  are, 
first,  greater  regularity  and  steadiness  of  action  than  is  attainable  by  the  common  governor,  combined 
with  equal  delicacy ;  and,  secondly,  a  more  considerable  range  or  amount  of  motion  available  for  the 
purpose  of  regulation. 

Fig.  2186  is  an  external  elevation,  Fig.  2187  a  sectional  elevation,  (on  a  plane  at  right  angles  to  the 
former  J  and  Fig.  2188  a  sectional  plan  of  this  apparatus. 

The  working  parts  are  enclosed  within  a  cylindrical  vessel,  the  sole  being  fonned  of  a  cast-iroo  disk 
A,  supported  upon  four  small  columns  a  a,  and  the  cover,  of  a  cast-iron  capital  or  cornice  C ;  these  are 
bound  together  by  the  four  pUasters  B  B,  having  recesses  formed  on  theur  edges  for  the  reception  of 
cylindrical  sheet-iron  panels,  which  thus  admit  of  being  removed  at  pleasure,  when  it  is  necessary  to 
nxamine  or  repair  the  internal  parts.  In  Figs.  2186  and  2187  these  panels  are  shown  partially  re- 
moved. 

Two  small  wrought-iron  columns  D  D  are  also  fixed  to  the  sole-plate,  and  serve  to  support  a  cylin- 
drical cast-iron  vessel  E,  the  bottom  plate  of  which  is  provided  with  two  apertures  guarded  by  the 
Qup-valves  d  and  or,  which  open  alternately  for  the  purpose  of  giving  admission  to  the  air  which  is  iofoed 
into  the  receiver  £  by  the  clouble  bellows  F  F ;  these  are  respectively  supplied  with  air  from  the  sur- 
rounding atmosphere  by  the  apertures  b  and  /,  similarly  furnished  witii  flap-valves,  the  former  being 
situated  in  the  sole-plate  A,  and  the  latter  in  the  movable  piece  G ;  the  stream  of  air  generated  in  the 
lower  bellows  passing  through  the  upper  by  means  of  an  elastic  leather  tube  or  copper  pipe  c  The 
cover  of  the  fixed  receiver  £  is  formed  of  a  movable  cylindrical  disk  H,  attached  to  the  former  bv 
leather,  in  the  manner  of  an  ordinary  bellows,  and  thereby  admitting  of  being  elevated  or  depressed, 
according  to  the  degree  of  condensation  of  the  air  within  the  receiver ;  this  is  regulated  by  means  of  a 
small  conical  hole  A,  guarded  by  a  pomted  screw  t,  properly  secured  from  turning,  after  being  adjusted 
so  that  the  air  forced  mto  the  receiver  when  the  engme  is  at  its  normal  velocity,  shall  just  have  liberty 
to  escape,  and  consequently  hold  the  movable  cover  suspended.  Motion  is  communicated  to  this  ap> 
paratus  by  means  of  two  rods  /  /,  fixed  to  the  movable  mtermediate  piece  G,  and  attached  by  meaxa 
of  the  connecting-rods  m  m  to  cranks  formed  on  the  shaft  I,  which  is  set  in  motion  b^  a  belt  from  tiie 
prime  mover  working  over  the  fast  and  loose  pulleys  J  J.  A  round  rod  K,  screwed  mto  the  movable 
cover  H,  serves  to  convey  the  motion  generatea  by  the  eoveroor  to  the  throttle-valve  or  sluioe-geering, 
as  the  case  may  be.  On  this  rod  is  fixed  a  ball  L,  whidi,  for  the  sake  of  adapting  the  ffoveroor  to  the 
vanning  circumstances  in  which  it  may  be  placed,  is  usually  made  hollow  and  partially  nlled  with  lead. 

Fig.  2189  is  a  representation  of  a  mode  employed  by  M.  Molini^  for  rendering  ms  eovemor  most 
advantageously  applicable  to  regulating  the  supply  of  water  to  a  hydraulic  motor.  Besides  the  regular 
sluice-gate,  he  makes  use  of  an  additional  valve  N',  to  which,  hj  means  of  the  cord  and  pulleys  shown 
in  Fig.  2186,  he  attaches  the  governor.  The  &ce  of  this  valve  is  bent  into  a  cylindrical  form,  and  it  is 
jointed  by  rods  to  a  central  point  considerably  behind  the  sluioe-face  O'.  By  this  means  the  etiain 
arising  from  the  pressure  of  uie  water  against  the  back  of  the  valve  is  counteracted,  and  the  action  d 
the  i^ovemor  rendered  sufficiently  delicate. 

Fig.  2190  represents  the  connection  of  this  governor  with  the  throttle-valve  of  a  steam-engine. 

The  efficient  operation  of  this  governor  depends  entirely  on  the  perfection  of  the  mechanism  by  which 
tVe  escape  of  the  air  from  the  receiver  £  is  regulated.  The  simple  oontrivanoe  detailed  is  altoeeihef 
inadequate,  as  it  is  neither  self-adjusting  nor  tl^retically  perfect  in  any  circumstances,  as  will  be  ob- 
vious from  the  consideration  that  the  volume  of  any  fluid  escaping  by  a  given  orifice  depends  not  only 
on  the  section  of  that  orifice,  but  also  on  the  velocity  of  the  escape ;  so  that  the  higher  the  velocity,  tM 
aperture  remaining  the  same,  the  greater  will  be  the  volume  of  issuing  fluid. 

To  compensate  for  this  circumstance,  M.  Molini^  has  devised  an  arrangement  at  once  simple  a#a 
efifoctuaL  Instead  of  the  pointed  screw  t,  he  makes  use  of  a  conical  pin  t',  see  Fig.  2194,  which  is  at- 
tached by  nuts  to  the  movable  cover  H.  It  is  fitted  to  move  in  the  interior  of  a  brass  tube  A',  fixed  to 
the  stationary  part  of  the  air  receiver,  and  close  at  the  bottom,  while  the  top  is  pierced  with  a  bole  of 
the  exact  size  of  the  thick  part  of  the  pin.  The  air  passes  by  an  adjustable  aperture  into  the  interior  ot 
this  tube ;  and  according  as  the  cover  H  is  more  or  less  elevated  or  depressed,  the  area  of  the  anertos 
•f  escape  is  proportionally  increased  or  diminished.    By  this  ingenious  contrivance,  not  only  i«  tne  ths- 
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Mnetieal  defect  aboye  alluded  to  corrected,  but  a  great  additional  advantage  is  obtained  in  the  mora 
rapid  and  energetic  action  of  the  goyemor. 

figs.  2191,  2192,  and  2198  represent  two  different  modifications  of  the  v€me  governor.  Tlie  principle 
of  its  action  consists  in  the  atmospheric  resistance  to  rapid  motion  being  employed  to  counteract  the 
tbrce  of  gravity. 

The  form  represented  in  Fig.  2191  is  that  which  illustrates  the  principle  most  clearl^^^  On  the  crank- 
diaft  ia  fixed  a  drum  or  pulley  O,  and  underneath  it,  or  in  any  oonvement  situation,  is  placed  an  axis 
carrying  a  small  grooved  pulley,  to  which  are  attached  two  or  more  fiins  or  vanes  P  r.  The  former 
conmiunicates  motion  to  tne  latter  by  means  of  an  endless  band  or  belt,  which  is  also  passed  over  two 
friction-wheels,  the  first  of  which  is  attached  to  the  weighted  rod  r,  which  commands  Uie  throttle-valve 
lever  p,  and  the  other  to  a  gravitating  weight  7,  suspended  fireely  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  axis.  The 
area  of  the  vanes  P  P,  and  the  weight  of  the  ball  ^,  are  so  adjusted  in  relation  to  each  other  that  the 
latter  is  just  sufficient  to  drive  round  the  resisting  yanes  at  a  certain  velocity,  exactly  corresponding 
with  the  normal  speed  of  the  engine.  Any  increase  of  that  speed,  instead  of  aooeleratii^  the  motion  of 
the  vanes,  (the  atmospheric  resistance  being  nearly  uniform,)  tends  to  raise  the  weight  and  diminish  the 
supply  of  steam  passmg  through  the  steam-pipe  N,  and  any  relaxation  of  it  allows  the  weight  to  de- 
scend, and  thereby  opens  the  throttle-valve  in  a  correspondii^  proportion. 


i 
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Figs.  2192  and  2198  are  a  side  and  end  elevation  of  an  arrangement  in  which  this  principle  is  carried 
vat  in  a  more  practical  and  more  generally  applicable  form.  It  consists  of  an  upright  spmdle  »  #,  sup- 
ported in  suitable  bearings  in  a  cast-iron  standard  K,  placed,  in  the  usual  manner,  over  tne  crank-shaft 
Q  of  the  engine,  upon  which  is  keyed  a  bevel-wheel,  driving  a  pinion  on  the  foot  of  the  upright  spindle, 
whereby  a  rapid  rotatory  motion  is  given  to  it  The  upper  pext  of  the  spindle  is  formed  into  a  screw 
or  worm,  the  threads  of  whidb  slope  at  an  angle  of  about  46^,  and  upon  which  a  heavy  bosh  or  nut  q  is 
fitted  to  move  easily. 

This  bush,  which  is  usually  formed  into  a  ball,  and  corresponds  in  its  functions  with  the  suspended 
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weight  q  in  the  previous  example,  has  attached  to  it  two  or  more  projecting  arms  furnished  with  ' 
P  P ;  tliese  are  so  fitted  upon  the  arms  as  to  be  capable  of  being  set  nearer  to  or  further  from  the 
spindle,  as  circumstances  may  require ;  thej  also  admit  of  being  turned  upon  the  arms  in  an  obliquo 
direction,  as  shown  by  the  dotted  lines  in  Fig.  2198,  in  order  to  diminish  the  atmospheric  resistance. 
The  weighted  nut  is  connected  to  the  throttle-valve  by  means  of  a  double  lick  and  swivel  K,  and  by 
levers  and  rods  M  M,  n  n,  in  the  usual  manner. 

From  the  above  description  it  will  be  seen  that  when  the  spindle  8  is  driven  in  the  direction  tending 
Ui  raise  the  nut  g,  the  latter  with  its  attached  vanes  will  be  carried  round  with  it,  and  at  the  eame  velo- 
city, until  and  so  long  as  the  resistance  of  the  air  against  the  vanes  corresponds  with  the  gravitating 
power  of  the  weighted  nut  But  when  the  velocity  of  the  engine,  and  consequently  that  of  the  spindle  9^ 
!s  increased  beyond  that  point,  the  atmospheric  resistance  against  the  vanes  will  exceed  the  gravitating 
power  of  the  nut  and  its  mountings,  and  cause  them  to  ascend  upon  the  screwed  spindle,  and  thus,  bv 
means  of  the  connecting-rods  and  levers  K  L  M,  n/>,  will  dimimsh  the  supply  of  steam  passing  through 
the  steam-pipe  N  to  the  engine.  If^  on  the  other  hand,  the  velocity  of  the  spindle  is  reduced  below 
that  required  by  the  resistance  of  the  vanes  to  overcome  the  gravitating  tendency  of  the  nut  g,  the  latter 
will  tlien  descend  upon  the  spindle,  and  thereby  increase  the  passage  for  the  supply  of  steam.  The 
speed  of  tlie  engine  may  be  permanently  varied  at  pleasure,  by  adjusting  the  vanes  upon  their  supporting 
arms,  so  as  to  increase  or  dimimsh  the  gravitating  power  of  the  nut  to  the  required  extent 

The  chronometrie  poverfior. — ^This  is  the  name  given  to  Figs.  2196  and  2196,  by  its  inventor,  Mr.  C. 
W.  Siemens,  of  Berlm.  The  principle  of  its  action  appears  to  be  an  admirable  and  perfect  one,  involv- 
ing as  it  does  the  happy  idea  of  so  combining  the  invariable  motion  of  an  independent  pendulum  with 
the  varying  speed  of  the  engine  or  other  motor,  as  to  make  tlie  former  correct  imtantaneotuly  the 
fluctuations  of  the  latter. 

Fig.  2195  is  an  elevation,  and  Fig.  2196  a  section  of  this  apparatus,  which  is  set  upon  a  bracket  S  S 
bolted  to  the  wall  of  the  engine-house,  and  supported  by  a  frame-work  T  T,  consisting  of  four  small 
columns  and  a  circular  entablature.  The  differential  velocity  between  the  engine  and  the  revolving 
pendulum  Y  is  obtained  by  means  of  the  three  bevel- wheels  t,  u,  and  v ;  this  last  is  firmly  connected,  by 
an  upright  spindle  and  grooved  arm  to,  with  the  upper  extremity  of  the  pendulum,  produced  througn 
the  ball  and  socket  joint,  which  forms  its  point  of  suspension  and  revolution.  The  under  wheel  t  is  fixed 
to  the  pulley  U,  wmch  is  driven  by  the  engine  with  its  uncertain  velocity,  and  in  the  contrary  direction 
to  the  motion  of  the  wheel  v.  Both  these  wheels  move  in  eeer  with  the  third  bevel- wheel  ti,  whidi  runs 
perfectly  free  upon  its  axis,  and  is  also  permitted  to  travel  roimd  the  perpendicular  socket  forming  the 
bearing  of  the  others.  It  is  obvious  that  if  t  and  v  revolve  in  contrary  directions,  but  wiUi  equal  velo- 
cities, the  wheel  u  will  ako  revolve  on  its  axis,  but  will  not  change  its  angular  position ;  while  any 
difference  in  speed  between  t  and  v  will  cause  the  wheel  u  to  follow  the  direction  of  the  faster,  whioi 
will  at  once  alter  the  supply  of  steam,  the  arm  x  being  attached  to  the  throttle- valve  contained  within 
the  steam-pipe  N,  by  means  of  the  lever  and  adjustable  connecting-rod  p  and  y.  Another  arm  attached 
to  the  axis  of  the  wheel  tc,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  perpendicular  socket,  is  connected  by  means  of 
the  rod  ;r  to  a  levee  working  between  two  adjustable  stops  Z  Z,  which  serve  to  confine  the  range  of  the 
throttle-valve  within  convenient  limits.  To  maintain  the  motion  of  the  pendulum  a  constant  power  u 
req^uired,  resembling  that  of  the  foiling  weight  in  an  ordinary  dock.  This  power  is  supplica  by  the 
weight  r,  which  tends  constantly  to  puU  the  wheel  u  to  one  side ;  and  this  strain  being  oome  equally 
by  the  wheels  t  and  v,  causes  the  latter,  and  with  it  the  penduliun  Y,  to  revolve,  wmle  the  former, 
revolving  in  the  contraiy  direction,  is  constantly  engaged  to  raise  the  weight  back  again  into  its  proper 
position. 

In  practice  it  has  been  found  that  the  power  necessary  for  maintaining  the  action  of  the  pendulum  is 
much  less  than  that  required  to  effect  the  movement  of  tlie  valve ;  and  accordingly  Mr.  Siemens  has 
adopted  the  principle  of  driving  the  pendulum  with  an  excess  of  power,  which  ehaU  be  neutralixed  by 
friction  apparatus  when  not  wanted,  and  shall  be  allowed  to  act  freely  when  the  ^vemor  requires  its 
assistance  to  move  the  valve.  This  is  effected  as  follows :  Surrounding  the  grooved  arm  10  is  situated 
a  conical  ring  W,  cast  with  the  framing  T  T,  and  accurately  bored  out ;  against  the  interior  of  this 
"  absorbing  rmg"  a  small  piece  of  steel  accurately  fitted  into  the  open  end  of  the  grooved  arm  w  is 
pressed  by  the  short  end  of  the  pendulum  rod  X,  a  spring  being  interposed  for  the  purpose  of  letting 
the  pressure  come  on  gradually.  It  is  evident  that  whenever  there  is  an  excess  of  driving  weight 
which  causes  divergence  in  the  axis  of  rotation,  the  surface  of  the  steel  rubber  and  of  the  fixed  ring  will 
be  pressed  together  with  a  force  exactly  sufficient  to  balance  the  excess ;  and  so  soon  as  tlie  ]>endulum 
falls  back  towards  a  smaller  arc  of  rotation  it  will  relieve  the  friction  apparatus,  and  permit  an  increased 
supply  of  power  to  overcome  the  resistance  of  the  valve.  A  second  spiral  spring  is  laid  within  the 
grooved  arm  10,  behind  the  point  of  the  pendulum,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  latter  from  drop- 
ping mto  its  perpendicular  position,  and  to  faciUtate  its  starting  with  the  engine.  The  adjustment  of 
the  valve  is  efiected  at  the  very  instant  that  the  equiUbrium  between  the  power  and  load  is  disturbed ; 
an  advance  of  l-60th  of  a  revolution  of  tlie  fly-wheel  is  found  sufficient  to  close  the  valve  entirely.  By 
converting  the  friction  apparatus  into  a  regfular  break,  the  power  of  the  governor  may  be  increased : 
akid  in  this  way  it  may  be  applied  for  the  regulation  of  water-wheels,  and  such  steam-engines  as  are 
furnished  with  variable  expansion  geer,  which  are  better  regulated  by  increasing  or  diminishing  the 
ambunt  of  expansion  than  oy  throttiing  the  steam. 

Silver's  Marine  Ocvemor,  A  A'  are  loaded  arms  pivoted  in  their  centres  at  B,  to  the  shaft  C,  which 
receives  motion  in  any  suitable  manner  from  the  engine.  The  arms  A  A'  are  connected  together  thnragh 
the  medium  of  the  sliding  sleeves  D  D\  sleeve  D  being  united  to  arms  A  A',  by  means  of  rods  E'  E',  and 
sleeve  D'  by  means  of  rods  £  E.  F  F'  are  brackets  on  arms  A  A',  to  which  the  ends  of  rods  £  £  are 
attached.  These  brackets  are  placed  at  an  angle  of  45*",  so  that  the  line  of  draft  of  the  arms  and  rDdi^ 
when  the  balls  fly  out,  is  always  narallel  to  the  shaft  0. 

The  centrifugal  force  of  tiie  balls  is  counteracted  by  the  employment  of  a  Fpiral  spring  I,  to  which  tb( 
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ore,  by  tnrniiig  the  nut  J,  which  moves  the  claw  collar  K  out  or  in,  thus  rendering  the  governor  accord- 
ingly more  or  less  sensitive,  as  desired — collar  K  termimites  in  a  screw  on  which  nut  J  moves. 


When  motion  is  communicated  to  the  spindle  by  the  eni^ne,  the  balls  will  have  a  tendency  to  fly  out 
in  the  direction  of  the  arrows,  and  to  move  the  sleeves  D  D'  laterally.  Sleeve  D'  is  furnished  with  a 
collar  H,  which  is  grasped  by  a  forked  crank  M,  pivoted  to  the  standard  0.  The  lower  branch  of  the 
k  ver  N,  is  connected  with  a  rod  leading  to  the  throttle  valve.  The  connection  and  operation  of  sleeve 
D'  on  the  throttle  valve,  is  similar  to  ordinaxy  governors,  and  requires  no  particular  description. 

GRAPHOMETER.  Fig.  2199  represents  this  instrument  as  constructed  by  B.  Pike,  Jr.,  Broadway, 
New  York..  The  error  arising  from  the  use  of  an  instrument,  where  the  whole  dependence  is  placed 
on  the  needle,  being  frequently  influenced  by  local  attractions,  has  rendered  it  necessary  for  seme  other 
method  to  be  employed  to  measure  angles  with  accuracy ;  among  these,  the  common  theodolite  with 
four  sights  has  taxen  the  lead.    It  is  simple  in  its  construction,  and  easy  in  its  use. 

Pig.  2199  represents  the  graph-  _^.         2199. 

ometer,  a  brass  plate  or  part  of  a 
circle  about  twelve  inches  in  diam- 
eter, graduated  on  its  edge  from  0 
to  180  degrees ;  in  the  openinc;  be- 
tween the  moving  centre  and  the 
graduated  arc,  is  a  compass  about 
four  inches  in  diameter ;  two  sights 
are  fixed  on  the  graduated  arc,  one 
at  0  and  the  other  at  180°.  Per- 
pendicular to  the  plane  of  the  in- 
strument, there  is  a  movable  limb 
attached  to  the  limb  of  the  arc,  but 
z  little  shorter,  and  having  the  ex- 
tremities slanted  off,  one  of  which 
forms  a  nonius,  subdividing  the  degrees  on  the  limb  to  minutes,  and  having  two  sights,  one  at  each  ena ; 
in  each  sight  there  is  a  large  and  a  small  aperture,  placed  alternately,  the  large  aperture  ui  one  sight 
being  always  opposed  to  the  narrow  aj)erture  in  the  other ;  underneath  the  plate  is  a  spring  to  fit  or 
the  pin  of  a  ball  and  socket,  which  fixes  it  the  single  or  three-legged  staff,  as  may  be  required.  In  the 
figure  the  ball  and  socket  are  represented  detach^  from  the  instrument 

The  four-sighted  theodolite  is  the  same  instrument,  except  that  the  eirde  is  entire,  and  the  compass 
is  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  circle. 

GRAVITY  AND  GRAVITATION.  These  terms  are  often  used  synonymously,  to  denote  the 
mutual  tendency  which  all  bodies  in  nature  have  to  approach  each  other.  See  Force,  Centre  of 
GRAvmr,  and  Atwood's  Machine. 

GRAVITY,  SPECIFIC.  The  specific  gravity  of  a  body  is  the  ratio  of  its  weight  to  an  equal  volume 
t)f  some  other  body  assumed  as  a  conventional  standard.  The  standard  usually  ad«pted  for  solids  and 
liquids  is  rain,  or  distilled  water,  at  a  common  temperature 


*  Mr  Charles  W.  Copcland,  66  Broadway,  is  the  general  agent  for  the  sale  of  this  governor 
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GRAVITY,  SPECIFIC. 


2300. 


In  bodies  of  equal  magnitudes  the  specific  gravities  are  directly  as  the  weights,  or  as  their  densitiea 
In  bodies  of  the  same  specific  gravities  the  weights  will  be  as  the  ma^tudes.  In  bodies  of  equal 
weights  the  specific  gravities  are  inversely -as  the  magnitudes.  The  weights  of  different  bodies  are  to 
each  other  in  the  compound  ratio  of  their  niagnitudes  and  specific  gravities.  Hence  it  is  obvions  that 
of  the  magnitude,  weighty  and  specific  gravity  of  a  body,  any  two  of  these  being  given,  the  third  may 
be  found. 

Ex.  1.  The  weight  of  a  marble  statue  being  ^748  pounds  avoirdupois,  required  the  number  of  cubic 
feet,  <&&,  which  it  contains,  the  specific  gravity  of  marble  bebg  2*742.  Smce  a  cubic  foot  of  marble 
weighs  2742  ounces,  we  have,  water  being  taken  as  1000, 

As  2742  :  748  X  16  : :  1  ^-86  feet 

Ex,  2.  Required  the  weight  of  a  block  of  granite  whose  length*is  63  feet,  and  breadth  and  thickness 
each  12  feet,  the  specific  gravity  of  granite  ^ng  2-626.    Here  68  X  12  X  12  =  9072  feet:  then  again, 
As  1  :  9072  : :  2*625  :  28818900  ounces,  or  664  tons  9  cwt 

A  body  immersed  in  a  fluid  will  sink  if  its  specific  gravity  be  greater  than  that  of  the  fluid ;  if  it  be 
less,  the  body  will  rise  to  the  top,  and  be  only  partly  immei^ged ;  and  if  the  spedfic  gravity  of  the  body 
and  fluid  bo  equal,  it  will  remam  at  rest  in  any  part  of  the  fluid  in  which  it  may  be  placed.  When  a 
body  is  heavier  than  a  fluid  it  loses  as  much  of  its  weight  when  immersed  as  is  equal  to  a  quantity  of 
the  fluid  of  the  same  bulk  or  magnitude.  If  the  specific  gravity  of  the  fluid  be  ffreater  than  that  of  the 
body,  then  the  quantity  of  fluid  displaced  by  the  part  immerged  is  equal  to  we  weight  of  the  whole 
body.  And  hence,  as  the  specific  gravity  of  the  fluid  is  to  that  of  the  body,  so  is  the  whole  magnitude 
of  the  body  to  the  mrt  immerged.  The  specific  gravities  of  equal  solids  are  as  their  parts  inmierged 
in  the  same  fluid.    The  specific  gravities  of  fluids  are  as  the  weights  lost  by  the  same  mimerged  sdid. 

To  find  the  specific  gpraviiy  of  a  body, — ^This  may  be  done  generally  b^  means  of  the  hydrostatic 
baUmce,  which  is  contrived  tor  the  easy  and  exact  determination  of  the  weights  of  bodies,  eitner  ia  air 
or  when  immersed  in  water  or  other  fluid,  from  the 
difierence  of  whidi  the  specific  gravity  of  both  the  solid 
and  fluid  may  be  computed 

1.  When  the  body  w  heavier  than  vnUer, — "Weigh  it 
both  out  of  water  and  in  water;  then  say,  as  the 
weight  lost  in  water  is  to  the  whole  or  absolute  weight, 
so  is  the  specific  gravity  of  water  to  that  of  the  body. 

To  do  tnis,  suspend  the  body  by  a  hair  to  the  short 
arm  of  the  hydrostatic  steelyard  represented  in  Fi^. 
2200.  Then  weigh  it  in  the  air,  by  sliding  it  on  this 
arm,  until  it  balances  any  convenient  weight  hung  at  A ; 
the  long  arm  being  graduated  into  an^  convenient  number  of  equal  parts.  Then  immerse  the  body  ia 
water,  and  weigh  it  by  sliding  the  weight  from  A  to  C.  Then  as  the  division  between  A  and  C,  is  to 
the  whole  number  of  divisions  on  A  B,  so  is  unity  to  the  specific  gravity  of  the  body  with  reference  to 
the  fluid  in  which  it  was  immersed. 

2.  When  the  body  is  lighter  than  water. — ^In  this  case  attach  to  it  apiece  of  another  body  heavier  than 
water,  so  that  the  mass  compounded  of  the  two  may  sink  together.  W  eigh  the  denser  body  and  the  com- 
pound body  separateljr,  both  out  of  the  water  and  in  it ;  and  find  how  much  eadi  loses  in  the  water  by 
Bubtractinff  its  weight  in  water  from  its  weight  in  au* ;  and  subtract  the  less  of  these  remainders  finom  tlis 
greater ;  uien  use  this  proportion,  as  the  last  remainder  is  to  the  weight  of  the  light  body  in  air,  so  is 
the  specific  gravity  of  the  water  to  the  specific  gravity  of  the  body. 

8.  Wlien  the  specific  gravity  of  a  fiuid  is  required, — ^Take  some  body  of  known  specific  gravity; 
weigh  it  both  m  and  out  of  the  miid,  and  find  the  loss  of  weight  in  the  fluid,  by  taking  the  difference  of 
these  two ;  then  say,  as  the  whole  or  absolute  weight  is  to  the  loss  of  weighty  so  is  the  specific  gravity 
of  the  solid  to  the  specific  gravity  of  the  fluid. 

By  a  fortunate  comcidence  it  happens  that  a  cubic  foot  of  rain-water  weighs  1000  avoirdupois  oonces; 
and,  conseauently,  assuming  this  as  the  specific  gravity  of  rain-water,  and  comparing  all  other  bodies 
with  this,  tne  same  numbers  that  express  tue  specific  gravity  of  bodies  will  denote  the  weight  of  a  cubic 
foot  of  each  in  avoirdupois  ounces. 


Specific  Gravities  of  different  Bodies, 


Metals, 

Ounces. 

Antimony,  crude 4064 

glass  of 4946 

molten 6702 

Arsenic,  glass  of,  natural 8694 

molten 6763 

native  orpiment 6452 

Bismuth,  molten 9828 

native ., 9020 

ore  o^  in  plumes 4871 

Brass,  cast,  not  hammered 8896 

ditto,  wire-drawn 8644 

cast,  common 7824 

Cobalt  molten 7812 

blue,  glass  of 2441 


Oonoo* 

Copper,  not  hammered 778S 

the  same  wire-drawn 8878 

ore  of  soft  copper,  or  natural  ver- 
digris     857S 

Gold,  pure,  of  24  carats^  melted,  but  not 

hammered 19268 

the  same  hammered 19S6) 

Parisian  standard,  22  car.,  not  faam'd.  17481 

Iron,  cast 7207 

bar,  either  hardened  or  not 7788 

Steel,  neither  tampered  nor  hardened 7888 

hardened,  but  not  tempered 7840 

tempered  and  hardened 7816 

ditto,  not  hardened 7816 

Iron,  ore  prismatic 78W 
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(roDjOre  specular 6218 

ditto,  lenticular 5012 

Lead,  molten  11852 

ore  of,  cubic '7687 

ditto,  horned 6072 

ore  of  black-lead 6746 

ore  of  white-lead 4059 

ditto  ditto  vitreous  6668 

Manganese  striated 4756 

Molybdena 4788 

Mercury,  solid  or  congealed 16682 

fluent 18568 

precipitate,  red 8399 

Drown  cinnabar 10218 

red  cinnabar 6902 

Nickel,  molten '7807 

ore  of,  called  Kupfer-nickel  of  Saxe .  6648 

Platina,  crude,  in  grains 15602 

purified,  not  hammered 1 9600 

ditto  hammered 20887 

ditto  wire-drawn 21042 

ditto  rolled 22069 

Silver,  virgin,  12  deniers,  fine,  not  hammered.  10474 

ditto,  hammered 10511 

Tm,pure 7291 

ore  of,  red 6986 

ore  of,  black 6901 

ore  of,  white 6008 

Tungsten 6066 

Uranium 6440 

Wolfram 7119 

Zinc,  molten 7191 

Freciout  Stones. 

Beryl,  or  aqua-marine  oriental 8549 

ditto,  occidental  2728 

Chrysolite  of  the  jewellers 2782 

of  Brazil 2692 

Crystal,  pure  rock  ..: 2663 

Diumoncf • 8530 

Brazilian 8444 

Emerald  of  Peru 2776 

Garnet 4063 

volcanic,  24  faces  2468 

Girasol 4000 

Hyacinth,  common 8687 

Jargon  of  Ceylon 4416 

Quartz 2624  to  8760 

Ruby,  oriental 4288 

Brazilian 8681 

Sapphire,  oriental 8994 

of  Puys 4077 

Brazilian 8131 

Spar,  white  sparkling 2596 

red  ditto 2488 

green  ditto 2704 

blue  ditto 2698 

green  and  white  ditto 8106 

adamantine 8878 

Topaz,  c^ental 4011 

TOstachio  ditto 4061 

Brazilian 8686 

Vermilion 4280 

SUieioui  Stones, 

Agate 2620 

Chalcedony,  common 2616 

Cornelian 2612 

Flint 2694 

Jade,  white 2960 

Jasper 2869  to  2816 

Opal 2114 

69 


Pearl,  virgin  oriental 2684 

Pebble,  onyx 2664 

stained 2687 

Prasium 2581 

Sardonyx,  pure  2608 

Schorl,  octahedral 8226 

tourmalin  of  Ceylon 8064 

anti<^ue  basaltes 2923 

Brazilian  emerald 8156 

Stone,  paving 2416 

cutlers* 2111 

grind 2143 

miU 2484 

Various  Stones,  Earths^  dtc 

Alabaster,  oriental  white 2780 

ditto  semi-transparent 2762 

yellow 2699 

stained  brown 2744 

veined  2691 

Amber,  yellow  transparent 1078 

Ambergris 926 

AmianUius,  long 909 

short s 2813 

Asbestos,  ripe 2678 

stany 8073 

Basaltes  from  Giants'  Causeway 2864 

Bitumen  of  Judea. 1104 

Brick 2000 

Chalk 2790 

Gypeium,  opaque 2168 

semi-transparent 2306 

Glass,  green 2642 

white 2892 

bottle 2738 

fluid 3329 

Granite 2618  to  2966 

Hone,  white  razor 2876 

Lapis  nephriticus 2894 

Lazuli 8054 

HaBmatites 4360 

Calaminaris 6000 

Judaicus 2500 

Manati ^ 2270 

Limestone > 8179 

Marble 2700 

Obsidian  stone 2348 

Peat,  hard  1829 

Phosphorus 1714 

Porcelaine,  Sevres 2146 

China 2886 

Porphyry 2760 

Pyrites,  coppery 4964 

ferruginous  cubic 8900 

ditto,  round 4101 

ditto,  of  St  Domingo 8440 

Serpentine 2600 

semi-transparent)  fibrous 8000 

Slate,  common 2672 

new 2854 

black-stone  2186 

flesh  polished 2766 

Stalactite,  transparent 2324 

opaque 2478 

Stone,  pumice 916 

prismatic  basaltes 2724 

touch 2416 

common 2620 

rag 2470 

rotten 1981 

hard  paving 2460 

Sulphur,  native  WSI 


Ounoea. 

Sulphur,  molten 1991 

Talc,  black  crayon 2089 

yellow 2656 

black 2900 

white 2704 

Liqiwrs,  OiU,  dec. 

Aciu,  sulphunc 1841 

ditto,  highly  concentrated 2125 

nitric ...  1271 

ditto,  highly  concentrated 1580 

muriatic 1194 

red,  acetous  1025 

white,  acetous 1014 

distiUed  ditto 1010 

fluoric 1500 

acetic... 1063 

phosphoric 1558 

formic 994 

Alcohol,  commercial 837 

highly  rectified 829 

mixed  with  water, 

16-16ths  alcohol 868 

14-16th8      «       867 

18-16ths       "      882 

12-16ths      "      895 

ll-16th8      «      908 

10-16th3       «       920 

9-16ths       "       932 

8-16ths       «       943 

7-l6th8      "      952 

6-16th8       «       960 

6-16tha      "      967 

4-16th8       "       978 

3-16th9       "       979 

2-16tha       "      986 

M6th        «       992 

Ammoniac,  liquid  897 

Beer,  pale 1023 

brown 1034 

Cidei 1018 

Ether,  sulphuric 739 

nitric 909 

muriatic 730 

acetic 866 

Milk,  woman's 1020 

cow's 1032 

a38*8 1036 

ewe's 1041 

goat's 1036 

mare's 1034 

cow's  clarified 1019 

Oil,  essential,  of  turpentine 870 

ditto,  of  lavender 894 

ditto,  of  cloves 1036 

ditto,  of  cinnamon 1044 

of  olives 915 

of  sweet  almonds 917 

of  filberts 916 

linseed 940 

of  walnuts 923 

of  whale 923 

of  hempseed 926 

of  poppies 924 

rapeseed  919 

Turpentine,  liquid 991 

Urine,  human 1011 

Water,  rain 1000 

distilled 1000 

sea  (average) 1026 

ofDeatlSea.. .  1240 

Wint,  Burgundy 992 


Wine,  Bourdeauz 994 

Madeira 1038 

Port 997 

Canary 1038 

BennSf  CfwnSf  Animal  Subitaneeiy  <kc 

Aloes,  soootrine 1880 

hepatic 1359 

Asafcetida 1328 

Bees-wax,  yellow 965 

white 969 

Bone  of  an  ox 1656 

Butter 943 

Calculus  humanus 1700 

ditto 1240 

ditto 1484 

Camphor 989 

Copai,  opaque 1149 

Madagascar 1060 

Chinese 1063 

Crassamentum,  human  blood 1126 

Dragon's  blood 1205 

Elemi 1018 

Fat,  beef 923 

Galbanum 1212 

Gamboge 1222 

Gum,  ammoniac 1207 

Arabic 1452 

Euphorbia 1124 

seraphic 1201 

tragacanth 1316 

bdellium 1372 

Scammony  of  Smyrna 1274 

Gunpowder,  shaJcen 982 

in  a  loose  heap 836 

solid 1746 

Honey 1450 

Indigo 769 

Ivory 1826 

Juice  of  liquorice 1723 

of  Acacia 1515 

Labdanum 1186 

Lard 948 

Mastic 1074 

Myrrh 1360 

Opium isrv6 

Serum  of  human  blood 1030 

Spermaceti 943 

Storax 1110 

Tallow 942 

Terra  Japonica 1398 

Wax,  shoemakers* 897 

Wood*, 

Alder 800 

Apple-tree  793 

Asli,  the  trunk &i5 

Bay-tree  822 

Beech 853 

Box,  French 912 

Dutch : 1328 

Brazilian  red 1031 

Cedar,  wild -..  596 

Palestine 613 

Indian 1315 

American 661 

Citron 726 

Cocoa-wood 1040 

Cherry-tree.... 715 

Cork 24C 

Cypress,  Spanish 644 
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OuDcefl. 

E^bony,  American 1831 

Indian 1209 

Elder-tree 696 

Elm,  trunk  of 671 

Filbert-tree 600 

Fir,  male 660 

female 498 

Hazel  600 

Jasmine,  Spanish 770 

Juniper-tree 666 

Lemon-tree 703 

Lignum- vit«e 1883 

Linden-tree 604 

Logwood 918 

Mastick-tree 849 

Mahogany 1068 

Maple 760 


Ouacea. 

Medlar 944 

Mulberry,  Spanish 897 

Oak,  heart  o^  60  years  old 1170 

Olive-tree 927 

Orange-tree 70i 

Pear-tree 661 

Pomegranate-tree 185i 

Poplar 883 

white  Spanish 629 

Plum-tree 785 

Qumce-tree 705 

Sassafras 482 

Vine 1827 

Walnut 671 

Willow 686 

Yew,  Dutch 788 

Spanish 807 


Weight  and  Specific  Gravity  of  different  Gases. 
Fahrenheit's  Thermometer  66^.    Barometer  80  inches. 

Specific  Gravity.  WL  Cub.  Foot. 

Atmospheric  air 1*2  626*0  grains. 

Hydrogen  gas  01  48-76 

Oxygen  gas 1-485      627-812 

Azotic  gas 1-182       617125 

Nitrous  gas  1-4644     686-883 

Ammoniac  gas -7811     819-882 

Sulphureous  acid  gas  2*7611     1207*978 

In  this  table  the  weights  and  specific  gravities  of  the  nrindpal  gases  are  given,  as  they  correspond 
to  a  state  of  the  barometer  and  thermometer  which  may  oe  chosen  for  a  medium.  The  specific  gravity 
of  any  one  gaa  to  that  of  another  will  not  exactly  conform  to  the  same  ratio  under  different  degrees  of 
heat  and  other  pressures  of  the  atmosphere. 

And  if  common  air,  the  standard,  be  taken  at  unity  (1),  chlorine  oxymuriatic  acid  will  be  2*500,  and 
hydrogen  0*069 ;  whence  we  conclude  that  chlorine  is  2^  times  heavier  than  hydrogen,  and  this  last  is 
14  times  lighter  than  common  air.  For,  to  arrive  at  the  absolute  weight  of  the  gases,  we  have  only  to 
assimie  100  cubic  inches  of  atmospheric  air  to  weigh  80*6  grains,  and  as  there  are  1728  cubical  inches 
in  a  cubic  foot,  the  simple  proportion 

100  ;  80*5  grains  : :  1728  :  527-04  grains, 
the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  common  air. 

And  f«r  any  other  gas,  it  is  only  necessary  to  observe  its  specific  gravity  in  relation  to  that  of  common 
air;  for  example,  chlorine  has  a  specific  gravity  of  2*6;  hence  a  cubic  foot  of  chlorine  will  weigh  2^ 
times  as  much  as  a  cubic  foot  of  common  air;  for 

627*04  X  2^  =  1817*6  grains, 
tlie  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  chlorine. 

To  determine  the  weight  of  any  gas  lighter  than  common  air,  we  also  compare  their  specific  gravities : 
thus,  the  specific  gravity  of  ammoniacal  gas  is  0*5,  and  that  of  atmospheric  air  being  ss  1,  we  have 
1  :  0*6  : :  1728  :  864*0,  or  simply  1728  -f-  2  :=  864  grains,  for  liie  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  ammoniacal 
gas ;  and  so  on  for  all  the  other  gaseous  bodies,  as  they  are  arranged  in  the  following  table. 
If  atmospheric  air  be  taken  at  unity  (1),  then  the  various  gases  will  stand  as  under : — 


Atmospheric  air 1*000 

Ammoniacal  gas 0*600 

Carbonic  acid 1*627 

Carbonic  oxide 0*972 

Carburetted  hydrogen  0*972 

Chlorine 2*600 

Chlorocarbonous  acid 8*472 

Chloropnissic  acid 2*162 

Cyanogen 1-805 

Euchlorine '. 2*440 

Fluoboric  acid 2*871 

Fluosilicic  acid 8-682 

Hydriodicacid  4*846 


Hydrogen 0*69 

Muriatic  acid 1*284 

Nitric  oxide 1*041 

Nitrogen 0*972 

Nitrous  acid ^ 2*638 

Nitrous  oxide ij 1-527 

Oxygen Mil 

Phosphuretted  hydrogen 0*902 

Pmssic  acici 0-937 

Subcarburetted  hydrogen 0-555 

Subphosphuretted  ditto 0*972 

Sulphuretted  ditto 1-180 

Sulphureous  acid 2*222 


GRINDING  MACHINE,  dotible.  By  Messrs.  Nasmyth,  Gaskell  and  Co.  The  object  of  the  mtichine 
represented  by  Figs.  2201,  2202,  and  2208,  is  to  grind  up  the  faces  of  the  different  parts  of  machinery, 
when  a  great  surface  is  required  to  be  made  perfectly  smooth ;  to  accomplish  which,  this  contrivance 
has  been  used. 

Pigs.  2201,  2202,  and  2203,  severally  show  a  side  elevation,  an  end  elevation,  and  a  plan  of  a  double- 
iace  grinding  machine,  tlie  one  side  being  a  repetition  of  the  other.    To  the  two  cast-iron  cross-frames  a  a 
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are  bolted  two  large  plummer-blocks  for  carrying  the  main  shaft,  having  at  each  extremity  the  circulai 
frames  divided  into  twelve  compartments,  in  which  are  placed  the  grinding  stones  /,  each  being  adjust 
able  by  the  small  set  screws  m  round  its  circumference.  On  the  top  of  the  cross-frames  a,  are  placed 
two  longitudinal  frames  b  b,  made  also  of  cast-iron,  for  supporting  the  long  bed-frames  cc,  and  also  th« 
self-acting  apparatus  furnished  to  this  machine.  Two  motions,  the  one  at  right  angles  to  the  other,  ar* 
given  by  the  slides  d  working  along  the  beds  c,  and  also  the  face-plates  e  for  carrying  the  work,  by 
which  it  is  brought  into  contact  wiUi  the  grinding  stones.  Pits  are  made  to  allow  the  wheels,  for  car 
rviug  the  stones,  to  work  in. 

8901. 


Tlie  self-acting  motion  given  to  the  work  being  faced,  by  means  of  which  it  slides  along  the  oea  « 
while  the  grmding  stones  are  revolving  on  theur  axes,  is  thus  obtained :  on  the  main  shaft  next  to  the 
diivine-riggers  or  pulleys  ^,  is  a  worm  /,  which,  as  it  revolves,  works  a  worm-wheel  represented  by  the 
dottedlines  in  Fig.  2202,  tiius  communicating  the  motion  to  the  upright  spindle ;  from  this  it  is  carried 
by  the  bevel-wheels  to  the  spindle  running  horizontally  the  whole  length  of  the  machine,  having  at 
each  extremity  three  small  oevel-wheels.  The  action  of  this  apparatus  is  thus,  supposing  the  elide  to 
be  travelling  in  the  direction  towards  the  small  bevel-wheels,  two  of  which  are  required  for  the  par* 
pose,  while  the  third  or  outer  one  runs  freely  on  the  spindle,  without  producing  any  effect,  the  small 


clutch  being  disengaged  from  it ;  on  the  travelling  slide  d  is  fixed  a  stud  or  pin  /i' ;  a  long  rod  A  of  the 
same  length  as  the  bed  «,  is  movable  in  two  stud-bearings  fixed  to  it  As  the  slide  d  travels,  the  pin  A' 
conies  into  contact  with  a  second  stud  «or  pin  adjusted  to  any  position  on  the  rod  A,  according  to  th« 
length  of  the  motion  required,  which  must  naturally  press  it  forward,  and  thereby  throw  out  the  dntch 
on  the  end  of  the  spindle,  which  being  shifted  from  one  bevel-wheel  to  the  other,  disengages  that  which 
had  been  at  work  oefore,  while  it  engages  the  outer  one,  that  had  been  running  loosely  on  the  spindle ; 
by  this  curious  contrivance,  the  screw  for  working  the  slide  revolves  in  a  contrary  direction,  and  instead 
of  drawing  the  slide  d  towards  it,  sends  it  back  A  counterbalance  weight  n  is  connected  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  rod  A,  for  keeping  it  in  a  steady  position  while  this  operation  is  being  performed. 

The  tappet-wheel  k,  fixed  on  the  end  of  the  screw  for  advancing  the  othar  slide  «,  is  also  worked  by 
a  pin  on  the  same  rod  A,  whereby  the  work  is  advanced  to  the  face  of  the  grmding  stone ;  it  is  on  tl« 
upper  part  of  the  slide  e  that  the  work  is  fixed.  A  substantial  foundation,  consisting  of  stone-work,  it 
prepared  for  receiving  the  two  frames  a  a,  and  to  which  they  are  firmly  bolted  down  by  strong  hold- 
mg-Dolts. 
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Another  mode  of  perfcrming  this  eame  operation  might  be  adopted,  by  fastening  a  whole  grindstone 
into  the  chucks,  and  passing  a  bolt  through  two  surface  plates  of  two  feet  diameter  each,  one  on  th« 
middle  part  of  each  face  of  the  grindstone,  by  which  means  they  would  be  more  effectually  secured  in 
their  places. 


Befereruet  to  Figs,  2201,  2202;  and  2208. 


«)  crom-flramefl  or  standards. 
b^  LongltudiDal  frames. 

c,  Bed-plates. 

d,  Ooes-slides. 

e,  Slidra  or  ihce-plates  for  carrying  work. 
/;  Grindstones. 

fj  DrlYiQg>>rlgger8. 


A,  Rods  for  rereraing  motion  by  means  of  tappet  k'  and 

f,  Clutches.  [clutches  i. 

jy  Bevel-wheels  for  working  slides. 

k,  Tappetrwheels. 

A  Worm  on  nuiin  shaft  for  working  bevel^er  j. 

m.  Screws  for  setting  stones. 

n,  Coouterbalaaoe  weights. 


GRINDING  MILL,  Bogardtu^  Eccentric,  This  is  the  first  modem  improvement  in  mills^the  old  and 
hitherto  nnchanged  principle  is  abandoned,  and  an  entirely  new  one  practically  applied.  In  all  others 
one  stone  or  plate  is  stationary,  and  the  other  revolves,  by  its  rapid  revolution  commtmicating  a  centri- 
fugal force  to  the  substance  introduced  between  the  plates,  and  thus  placing  it  where  it  may  be  subjected 
to  their  grinding  action.  In  this  mill  both  plates  revolve  in  the  same  direction,  (with  nearly  equal 
speed,)  on  centres  which  are  apart  from  each  other  one  inch  more  or  less,  the  centre  of  the  one,  or  axis 
thereto  affixed,  resting  on  and  revolving  upon  a  stationary  bearing,  whilst  the  prime  mover,  by  means 
of  a  belt  or  gearing,  causes  the  motion  of  the  other  plate. 

Fig.  2204  represents  the  plates  used  in  this  mill ;  a  is  the  upper,  c  the  lower  plate,  the  faces  of  which 
are  shown  in  the  horizontal  view.  The  vertical  view  in  which  the  plates  are  marked  c  d^  represents  the 
position  they  occupy  in  reference  to  each  other.  From  the  position  of  the  two  centres  it  is  named  the 
Eccentric  Mill.  The  circles  which  are  cut  in  the  plates  act  like  revolving  shears,  cutting  eveiy  way 
with  a  peculiar  cutting,  wrenching,  twisting  and  sliding  motion,  admirably  adapted  for  every  species  of 
grinding. 

Fig.  2205  shows  the  mill  for  grinding  dry  tubstances ;  the  power  is  applied  by  means  of  a  belt  and 
pulley  attached  to  the  shaft,  and  ti^e  lower  plate  c  c  is  made  to  revolve,  and  communicates  motion  to  the 
upper  plate,  which  is  fastened  by  bolts  ddto  the  revolving  collar  ff.  The  shoe  /,  acts  against  the  col- 
lar or  tube,  which  causes  it  to  vibrate,  and  this  vibration  hastens  the  supply  fed  to  the  plates  to  the  ex- 
tent allowed  by  the  slide  in  the  hopper,  ii  and^  are  oil-chambers ;  A  the  bearing  for  mill-shaft.  The 
d^ree  of  fineness  or  coarseness  of  grinding  is  regulated  by  means  of  a  screw  and  lever  acting  upon  the 
step  g,  e  is  the  screw,  which  may  be  turned  by  a  wrench ;  a  the  lever,  with  a  fulcrum  k,  and  connected 
by  means  of  a  connecting-rod,  represented  by  the  dotted  line  in  the  stand,  with  a  lever  which  acts  di- 
rectly upon  the  step.  The  weight  (,  by  means  of  these  levers  would  keep  the  plates  in  close  contact, 
but  dieir  distance  apart  is  regulated  by  the  screw.  As  will  be  immediately  perceived,  when  iron  or  any 
kindred  substance  passes  between  the  plates,  the  lower  plate  yields  and  allows  it  to  pass  out. 

Fig.  2206  represents  the  mill  for  grinding  liquid  substances.  The  principle  is  precisely  the  same ;  the 
only  difierence  between  this  and  the  mill  for  grinding  dry  substances  being  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
frame,  and  the  adaptation  of  the  different  parts  to  the  particular  Tise  for  which  the  mill  is  designed.  The 
hopper  acts  as  a  mixer,  and  the  liquid  is  forced  down  through  the  hollow  shaft  to  the  plates.  The  lower 
plate  is  plain  for  about  two  inches  fVom  the  outer  edge. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  advantages  of  mills  worked  on  this  principle : 

1.  The  peculiar  motion  of  the  plates  causes  them  of  themselves  to  discharge  the  ground  substance,  so 
that  many  substances  can  be  ground  in  this  which  would  altogether  choke  other  mills. 

2.  In  other  mills  a  given  point  m  one  of  the  plates  oontinuiSly  describes  the  same  circle  on  the  other, 
out  in  this  mill  it  traverses  on  the  other  plate  in  an  infinite  variety  of  directions  over  a  surface  embraced 
between  two  concentric  circles,  apart  from  each  other  twice  the  distance  that  the  centres  of  the  plates  are 
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apart ;  thns  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  plates  is  reniered  uniform,  and  the  grinding  action  of  eveiy  par? 

3.  In  other  mills  the  grinding  power  of  each  point  increases  with  its  distance  from  the  centre,  but  ii 

t^is  mill,  every  point  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference  has  the  same  grinding  power.     A  considera 

'        "^  '^  bly  smaller  mill  will  therefow 

,^-j,^n  do  a  given  amount  of  work,  and 

accordingly  ihe  eccentric  mill  ii 
more  portable  than  any  other 

\\w)  ■■"■ 


2206. 


4.  The  ever^hanging  action  of  the  mill,  and  the  quick  discharge  of  the  substance  ^r^^J^^^/t^fllS 
plates  from  becoming  heated,  so  that  it  may  be  profitably  employed  in  grmdxng  subston^s  whi  h  m 
other  mills  would  be  either  spoiled  or  deteriorated  in  quality,  or  which  could  "«*>«  g^^°f  f^^^" 

account  of  their  melting.  It  is  very  extensively  used  for  gmd- 
inir  suffar,  a  substance  which  Jt  is  almost  impossible  to  grind  in 
tiS  old  mUls.  If  other  mills  were  driven  with  the  speed  which 
can  bo  safely  applied  to  the  eccentric  mill,  they  would  in  a  ww 
minutes  be  heated  to  a  very  high  degree.  ,  ^     ,,     - ,.     •„- 

These  mills  have  been  successfully  introduced  for  the  foUowing 
purposes:— Hulling  rice,  coffee  and  olives;  grinding  gif*^*^"  *" 
kinds;  paints  of  all  kinds,  in  water  or  in  oil;  iron,  zmc,  copper 
and  gold  ores,  plumbago  and  manganese,  ^"^s  for  manure  ana 
boneffor  refining  sugar,  flint  and  quartz,  charcoal,  phirter,  put^. 
printers'  inks,  drugs  and  dye-stuffs,  snuff,  mustard,  coffee,  spww, 
loaf-sugar,  starch,  guras,  resins,  asphaltum,  India-rubber,  na* 
seed  and  oil-cake,  &c.  ,  ^  j  «♦  a11  br 

Many  substances  above  enumerated  cannot  be  ground  ai  au 
other  miUs.  These  mills  are  more  economical  m  the  powcr  re- 
quired to  drive  them,  and  the  labor  of  attending  to  ^he«  »  ^**; 
costly  for  the  work  they  do;  they  are  mo^®  portable,  and  ^^^ 
pable  of  being  applied  to  purposes  for  which  other  miUs  aw  usir 
less.     The  wear  and  tear  is  trifling.  ,  » 

GRIND-STONES.      A  well-known  tool,  used  ^^^^^^^ 
.  branches  of  the  mechanic  arts.    They  are  brou^t  ^  ^'*^"^^. 
from  France  and  England,  and  are  also  obtained  in  this  ooun 
The  sandstone  from  which  they  are  ^^^^^^''/^^Sf^^.^^Tb^^iiel 
split  out  of  the  quarry  by  wedges,  and  dre«ed  on  ^e  sides  Dy 
and  hammer.     A  square  hole,  in  proportion  to  thewcigW,       .^ 
^    in  the  centre,  and  the  stone  marked  from  thw.centre;  tnei»^^^ 
i^  then  chipped  down,  as  near  as  may  be,  to  '^  intended jcsrc 
l£renc3,  and  sent  to  market.  After  mounting  and  wedging  tw  ^^^ 
"-upon  its  axle,  it  is  chipped  off  at  the  prominent  pomts«w 
'  rough-turned— the  heavy  stones  in   particular  wquiriog  ^ 
eve  in  the  hanging  and  trimming,  that  they  may  run  nn^ 
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GUDGEON.  The  extremity  of  a  horizontal  shaft  of  a  water-'wheel,  that  runs  in  the  collar.  Every 
^dgeon«  in  order  to  avoid  unnecessary  friction,  should  be  made  as  small  in  diameter  as  piissible,  con- 
•iitentlj  with  the  requisite  strength  and  durability.  The  cube  root  of  the  weight  of  a  watcT-wheel  in 
hundred  weights,  is  nearly  equal  to  the  diameter  m  inches  of  a  cast-iron  gudgeon  sufficiently  strong  ta 
support  such  wheel  For  wcKxlen  water-wheels,  multiply  the  diameter  in  feet  by  the  width  also  m  lee^ 
to  which  add  the  square  of  half  the  diameter ;  the  cubie  root  of  the  sum  will  be  nearly  equal  to  the 
diameter  of  the  gudgeon  in  inches.  It  has  been  inferred  from  experiment  that  gudgeons  of  the  same 
size,  of  cast  and  of  wrought  iron,  are  capable,  at  a  medium,  of  sustaining  weights  without  flexure,  in 
the  proportion  of  9  to  14.    See  Geerixo,  page  841. 

G  U  NS.  Every  best  finished  gun  usually  passes  through  fifteen  or  sixteen  hands,  each  of  which  con- 
stitutes almost  a  distinct  trade ;  although  two  or  three  branq}ies  are  often  combined,  or  subdivided, 
according  to  the  extent  of  business.    They  may  be  arranged  in  the  following  order : — 

1.  Barrel  forger;  2.  lock  and  furniture  forger;  8.  barrel  borer  and  filer;  4.  lock  filer;  5.  furniture 
filer;  6.  ribber  and  breecher ;  7.  stocker;  8.  screwer-together ;  9.  detonator;  }0.  stiipper  and  finislier; 
11.  lock  finisher;  12.  polisher  and  hardener;  13.  engraver;  14.  browner;  15.  stocK  polisher.  The 
barrel-making  being  al»o  divided  into  several  branches. 

The  first  process  in  the  manufacture  of  musket  or  common  barrels  is  the  making  what  are  techni- 
cally called  9kelp8,  The  skelp  is  a  piece  of  iron  about  one  foot  long,  but  thicker  and  broader  at  one 
end  than  at  the  other ;  and  the  barrel  of  a  musket  is  formed  by  forging  out  such  pieces  to  the  proper 
dimensions,  and  then  folding  or  bending  them  round  into  a  cylindrical  form  until  tne  edges  overlap,  so 
that  they  can  be  welded  together.  It  is  then  placed  in  a  -furnace,  raised  to  a  welding  heat,  and  taken 
out,  when  a  triblet  or  cylinder  of  iron  being  placed  in  it,  it  is  passed  quickly  through  a  pair  of  rollers. 
The  effect  of  this  is,  that  the  welding  is  performed  at  a  single  heating,  and  the  remainder  of  the  elonga- 
tion necessary  for  bringing  it  to  the  length  of  a  musket-barrel  is  performed  in  a  similar  manner,  but  at 
a  lower  temperature.  This  method  of  welding  is  far  less  injurious  to  the  texture  of  the  iron,  which  is 
now  exposed  only  once,  instead  of  tluree  or  four  times  to  the  welding  heat 

The  barrels  for  fowUng-pieces  are  of  various  kinds,  as  ttuby  atub-twUt,  wire-twislf  and  Damateus-lwist, 
and  sometimes  a  combination  of  the  two  latter  ones,  as  well  as  another  description  called  siub-Damas- 
CUM.  These  are  the  best  varieties,  but  a  number  of  inferior  kinds  are  made,  which  are  only  employed 
for  very  common  guns. 

In  order  to  make  ttub-iron,  old  horse-shoe  nails,  called  stubs^  are  collected,  then  packed  closely  to- 
gether, and  bound  with  an  iron  hoop,  so  as  to  form  a  ball  about  ten  or  twelve  inches  in  circumference ; 
which,  being  put  into  a  furnace  or  forge-fire,  and  raised  to  a  welding  heat,  is  united  b^  hammering,  and 
drawn  out  into  bars  of  convenient  lengths,  for  the  purposes  intended  This  method  is  adopted  for  the 
locks,  furniture,  and  breechings  of  all  best  guns,  and  is  to  a  certain  extent  practised  for  barrels,  though 
not  so  much  as  formerly,  more  expeditious  methods  being  employed  on  a  lai^e  scale. 

^  The  most  approved  modem  method  of  converting  them  into  gi;n-barrels,  (after  carefully  sorting  and 
picking  them,  to  see  that  no  cast-iron  or  impurities  are  mixed  with  them,)  is  first  to  put  about  half  a 
hundred  weight  into  a  large  cast-iron  drum  or  cylinder,  crossed  internally  with  iron  bars,  through  the 
centre  of  which  a  shaft  passes,  which  is  connected  by  a  strap  with  the  steam-engine,  and  the  revolution 
of  the  drum  actiinlly  polishes  the  nails  by  their  friction  against  each  other ;  they  are  then  sifted,  by 
which  every  particle  of  dust  is  removed.  The  steel  intended  to  be  mixed  with  them  is  clipped  by 
means  of  large  shears,  worked  by  the  engine  into  small  pieces,  corresponding  in  size  to  the  stubs,  and 
afterwards  deansed  by  a  similar  process.  About  40  lbs.  are  thrown  on  to  the  inclined  hearth  of  an 
air-furnace,  where  they  are  puddled  or  mixed  together  with  a  long  iron  rod,  and  withdrawn  in  a  mass 
called  a  bloom^  almost  in  a  state  of  fusion,  to  be  welded  under  a  hammer  of  tJiree  tons  weight,  by  which 
it  is  formed  into  a  long  square  block :  this  being  put  in,  at  another  door  of  the  same  air-furnace,  is  raised 
to  a  bright  red-heat,  and  drawn  out  under  a  tdt-hammer  of  a  ton  and  a  half  weight,  into  bars  of  a 
proper  size  to  pass  tiie  rollers,  by  means  of  which  it  is  reduced  to  rods  of  the  reouired  size.  The  air- 
furnace  having  two  doors  prevents  any  loss  of  time,  as  the  moment  one  ball  of  stubs  is  withdrawn, 
another  charge  is  put  in,  and  the  two  operations  go  on  together,  keepmg  both  hammers  employed. 
The  iron  thus  produced  is  very  tough,  and  free  from  specks  or  grays,  out  stubs  are  hardly  ever  used 
alone,  as  they  were  formerly,  being  too  soft ;  therefore,  a  portion  of  steel  is  mixed  with  Uiera,  which 
varies  from  one-eighth  to  one-half  of  the  whole  mass.  It  need  hardly  be  remarked,  that  the  advantage 
to  be  derived  from  the  use  of  horse-shoe  nails  does  not  arise  from  any  virtue  in  the  horse's  hoof,  as  some 
have  imagined,  but  simply  because  good  iron  is,  or  ought  to  be,  originally  employed  for  the  purpose, 
otherwise  the  nails  will  not  drive  into  the  hoof;  and  tlie  iron,  being  worked  much  more,  is  freed  from 
its  impurities,  which  can  only  be  effected  by  repeated  workings. 

When  gun-barrels  are  manufactured  from  stub-iron  by  a  process  similar  to  that  of  musk<?t-barrels, 
they  merely  exhibit  a  mottled  appearance  on  the  application  of  acids.  It  is  also  usual  to  make  what 
are  called  stub  barrels  from  scrap  iron  cut  into  small  pieces  by  means  of  shears  worked  by  the  engine. 
It  would  be  difticult  to  define  what  scrap  iron  is,  or  what  it  "^is  not,  being  composed  of  every  thing  in 
iron  that  has  previously  been  manufactured,  as  well  as  of  the  cuttings  from  the  various  manufactories ; 
these  are  sorted  and  employed  in  preparing  iron  of  various  equalities,  known  by  the  names  of  wir«-twist, 
Damascus-twistf  stub-twist,  charcocU  iron,  threepenny  skelp  iron,  twopenny  skelp^  <frc. 

The  object  of  preparing  iron  from  small  pieces,  is  to  cross  and  interweave  the  fibres  in  every  possible 
direction,  and  tlius  greatly  to  increase  its  tenacity.  Very  few  plain  stub  barrels  are  now  made,  as  iron 
of  inferior  quality,  when  twisted,  finds  a  more  ready  sale.  For  the  finest  description  of  barrels,  a  cer- 
tain proportion  of  scrap  steel,  such  as  broken  coivch -springs,  is  cut  into  pieces  and  mixed  with  the  iron 
by  the  operation  called  puddling,  by  which  the  steel  loses  a  considerable  portion  of  its  carbon,  and  In- 
comes converted  into  mild  steel,  uniting  readily  with  the  iron,  and  ^eatJy  increasinj?  the  variegation 
and  beauty  of  the  twist  In  whatever  manner  the  iron  may  be  prepared,  the  operation  of  drawing  it 
>ut  into  ribands  for  twisting  is  the  same.    This  is  effected  by  passing  the  bars,  while  red-hot,  between 
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rollers  until  extended  several  yards  in  length,  about  half  an  inch  wide,  and  varying  in  Uiickneas  accord- 
ing to  whichever  part  of  the  barrel  it  may  bo  intended  to  form :  these  ribands  are  cut  into  cooveoienl 
lengths,  each  being  sufficient  to  form  one-third  of  a  barrel :  one  of  these  pieces  is  made  red-hot  and 
twisted  into  a  spiral  form,  by  placing  one  end  in  the  prong  of  an  iron  rod,  which  passes  through  a  fram^ 
and  is  turw  A  by  a  handle,  the  ribimd  being  prevented  from  gomg  round  without  twisting  by  meana 
of  an  iron  bat  placed  parallel  to  the  revolving  rod.  The  spiral  thus  formed  is  raised  to  a  weldmg  beat. 
and  dropped  on  to  a  cylindrical  iron  rod,  whidi  being  struck  forcibly  on  the  ground,  (jumped,)  the  edges 
of  the  spiral  unite,  and  the  welding  is  then  completed  by  hammering  on  the  anvil :  the  other  spirals 
are  added  according  to  the  length  of  the  barrel,  and  the  forcing  is  finished  by  hammeriiig  regulany  all 
over.  The  ends  of  each  spiral  should  be  turned  up  and  united  at  each  junction  of  the  spirals,  to  avoid 
the  confusion  in  the  twiet  occasioned  by  merely  dropping  one  spiral  on  another ;  but  this  is  rarely^  done. 
Wire-twist,  of  any  degree  of  fineness,  may  be  obtained  by  welding  alternate  lamina  of  iron  ana  steel, 
or  iron  of  two  qualities,  together ;  the  compound  bar  thus  formed  is  drawn  into  ribands,  and  twisted  in 
the  same  manner  as  tJie  preceding.  The  operation  of  twisting  the  iron  not  only  increases  the  beauty  oi 
the  barrel,  but  adds  considerably  to  its  strength  by  opposing  the  Jongitudinal  direction  of  the  fibres  to 
the  expansion  that  takes  place  in  the  act  of  hring.  Ine  iron  called  Samaacuf,  from  its  resemUanoe  to 
the  celebrated  Oriental  barrels  and  sword-blades,  is  now  manufactured  by  welding  25  bars  of  iroQ  and 
mild  steel  alternately,  each  about  2  feet  long,  2  inches  wide,  and  ^  of  an  inch  thick ;  and  having  drawn 
the  whole  mass  into  a  long  bar,  or  rod,  |  of  an  inch  square,  it  is  then  cut  into  proper  lengths  of  irom 
five  to  six  feet ;  one  of  these  pieces  being  made  red-hot,  is  held  firmly  in  a  vice,  or  m  a  square  h<de,  to 
prevent  it  from  turning,  while  the  other  end  is  twisted  by  a  brace^  or  by  machinery,  taking  care  that  the 
turns  are  regular,  and  holding  those  parts  which  turn  closer  than  others  with  a  pair  of  tongs ;  the  rod 
is  by  this  means  shortened  to  half  its  original  length,  and  made  quite  round.  If  only  two  pieces  are 
employed  to  form  the  riband,  one  is  turned  to  the  right,  and  the  other  to  the  left ;  these  .oeing  laid 
parallel  to  each  other,  are  united  by  welding,  and  then  flattened ;  but  if  three  square  rods  are  used,  the 
centre  one  is  turned  in  a  contrary  direction  to  the  outside  ones,  and  this  produces  the  handsoqmest 
figure.  By  these  operations  the  alternations  of  iron  and  steel  change  places  at  every  half  revolution  of 
the  square  rod  composed  of  twenty-five  laminas ;  the  external  layers  winding  round  the  interior  ones, 
thus  forming,  when  flattened  into  a  riband,  irregular  concentric  ovals  or  circles.  The  fineness  of  the 
Damascus  depends  on  the  number  and  thickness  of  the  rJtemations ;  and  the  figure  of  the  riband 
when  brought  out  by  acids  resembles  that  of  a  curled  ostrich  feather ;  but  when  wound  into  a  spinal 
form,  and  united  on  its  edges  hj  jumping^  the  edges  bend  round  and  the  figure  is  completed.  This  is 
sometimes  veneered  on  common  iron ;  and  they  often  wind  a  thin  riband  of  Damascus,  or  superior 
iron,  round  iron  of  the  worst  quality ;  even  gas  tubing  b  considered  good  enough,  when  coated  in  this 
manner,  to  form  gun-barrels  of  a  very  low  price  with  a  high-priced  appearance.  Stub  Damascos  is 
merely  6ne  square  rod  of  Damascus  iron  twisted  and  flattened  into  the  riband  for  forming  the 
barret 

Damascus  and  wire-twist  is  a  riband  of  each,  twisted  together  to  make  a  greater  variety ;  but  there 
is  no  quality  so  good  as  the  best  regular  atub-twist.  The  Swedish  iron,  known  by  the  mark  C  C  N  D. 
and  coach-springs,  form  an  excellent  combination  for  Damascus  barrels.  The  next  operation  to  forging 
is  rough  boring ;  this  is  usually  performed  by  machinery.  A  long  square  bit,  attached  to  a  rod,  revolves 
with  great  rapidity,  while  the  barrel  is  pressed  forward  by  a  crooked  lever,  one  end  of  which  the  work 
man  holds,  and  passes  the  other  end  along  a  series  of  nails  or  pegs,  driven  into  the  top  edge  of  the 
trough  or  bench,  on  which  the  barrel  is  pUced,  thus  forcing  the  barrel  forward  along  tne  boring-btt 
Water  is  kept  constantly  flowmg  over  the  barrel  during  the  process,  otherwise  the  heat  generated  by 
the  friction  would  soon  soften  tiie  bit,  and  render  it  useless.  The  outsides  are  then  ground  on  very 
broad  stones  turned  by  the  en^ne ;  the  workman  sits  on  a  kind  of  wooden  horse,  firmly  chained  to  the 
floor ;  a  sloping  boardf,  nearly  m  contact  with  the  grindstone,  is  pbiced  before  him,  against  which  he 
leans,  and  rests  the  barrel ;  a  long  iron  rod  passes  through  the  barrel,  and  projects  at  each  end,  suffi* 
ciently  to  form  handles,  and  at  the  same  time  an  axis,  on  which  the  barrel  rotates  more  or  less  fre^y, 
according  to  the  degree  of  pressure  against  the  board.  By  moving  it  regularly  sideways,  the  wh<Me 
surface  is  ground  over.  It  is  evidently  impossible  to  finish  barrels  with  any  great  accuracy  on  a  gprind- 
stone,  though  most  of  the  barrels  that  are  made  into  guns  in  Birmingham  are  merely  smoothed  up  after 
this  process — an  appearance  of  regularity  being  given  to  them  at  the  muzzle  by  filii^ ;  but  if  trans- 
verse sections  were  made  at  different  distances,  they  would  be  found  very  uneqiud  in  substance,  as  is 
always  the  case  with  musket  and  other  common  barrels,  although  some  of  the  grinders  are  able  tc 
finish  with  considerable  accuracy.  It  is  in  the  ground  and  rough-^red  state  that  most  of  the  best  bar- 
rels are  sent  to  the  finishing  gun-smith,  where,  after  being  set  perfectly  straight,  they  are  fixed  on  a 
movable  carriage,  which  is  drawn  gradually  forward  along  a  level  surface  or  railway,  by  means  of  a 
weight  and  pulleys ;  the  boring-bit  bemg  fixed  in  a  square  hole  in  the  axis  of  a  fly-wheel  which  is 
turned  by  hand  or  by  steam  raiu^inery,  while  the  barroi  slowly  advances  until  the  bit  passes  out  at 
the  opposite  end  to  that  at  which  it  entered.  The  same  square  bit  is  made  to  enlarge  the  bore  to  the 
required  size  by  the  addition  of  a  spill,  which  is  simply  a  long  thin  piece  of  wood  slightly  taper,  flat  on 
one  side  and  round  on  the  other :  this  bemg  placea  along  one  side  of  the  bit,  causes  it  to  cut  on  two 
angles  only,  and  the  size  of  the  caUber  may  be  very  gradually  increased  by  the  interposition  of  strips 
of  writing-paper  between  the  spill  and  the  bit  After  the  barrel  is  correctly  bored^  the  external  part  is 
turned  in  a  lathe ;  a  steel  mandril  being  introduced  at  each  end.  The  barrel  is  thus  rendered  perfectly 
correct  and  equal  in  every  part  The  barrel  being  tapped,  that  is,  screwed  at  the  breech  end,  and  the 
plug  fitted,  is  now  proved  with  a  charge  of  powder  proportioned  to  the  weight  of  a  leaden  ball  that  fits 
jhe  bore ;  this  is  always  five  or  six  times  the  ordinary  load ;  besides  which,  it  is  forced  with  water,  as 
minute  defects,  irvpible  to  the  eye  and  not  affected  by  the  proving,  are  thus  easily  detected  When 
false -breeched,  rib't^  stocked,  and  screwed  together,  the  barrel  is  bored  for  shooting,  and  smoothed  "ofc* 
side.    Double  barrels  have  a  flat  struck  along  the  inner  side  of  each,  previous  to  laying  them  together 
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about  four  inches  of  the  breech  end  is  brazed,  or  hard  soldered,  and  the  remainder  of  the  length  9ofl 
soldered ;  the  upper  and  under  ribs  being  soldered  on  at  the  same  time. 

The  progressive  stages  of  best  gun-making  may  be  briefly  enumerated  in  the  following  order,  sup- 
posing the  lock  and  bari-el  to  be  already  made.  The  lock  and  barrel  being  pointed  to  each  other,  (if  tho 
plan  require  it,)  are  given  to  the  stocker,  who  lets  them  into  the  wood,  which  ought  to  have  been  pre- 
viously cut  out  of  the  plank  at  least  two  or  three  years,  in  order  to  be  perfectly  seasoned.  The  next  work 
man  is  the  screwer-togetber,  who  lets  in  all  the  furniture  and  puts  in  aU  the  screws :  when  this  is  done, 
the  gun  is  detonated  by  another  workman  who  fits  the  cock,  and  finishes  the  external  part  of  the 
breeching.  The  barrel  then  goes  to  the  barrel-maker  to  smooth  and  bore  for  shooting,  and  the  guA  is 
returned  to  the  screwer-togetber.  From  him  it  passes  to  the  stripper  axidjinither,  who  takes  the  whole 
to  pieces  and  corrects  any  trifling  errors  of  preceding  workmen.  The  barrel  is  eng^ved,  browned ;  an 
operation  performed  by  producing  successive  coatings  of  rust  on  the  surface,  and  brushbg  them  off  as 
tney  arise  with  a  fine  steel  wire  scratch- brush,  until  Uie  required  color  be  obtained,  which  usually  takes 
a  week,  and  is  effected  by  a  solutioh  of  metallic  salts,  conibined  with  nitric  ether ;  during  this  process 
the  lock  and  furniture  are  polished,  engraved,  blued,  and  hardened,  and  the  stock  is  oiled  and  polished. 
The  hardening  is  performed  by  stratifying  the  various  parts  in  an  iron  pan,  with  animal  charcoal,  pre- 
pared from  bone  and  ivor^r-dust,  or  old  shoes :  the  whole  is  then  exposed  to  a  full  red- heat  for  about  an 
pour,  or  according  to  the  size  of  the  work,  the  pan  is  withdrawn  from  the  fire,  and  the  contents  thrown 
into  water.  The  surface  of  the  iron  becomes  converted  into  steel  by  the  absorption  of  the  carbon,  and 
beautiful  colors  are  produced,  the  variegation  of  the  color  being  affected  by  the  quantity  of  the  iron. 
The  whole  of  the  parts  now  return  to  the  finisher,  and  the  gun  is  completed. 

ItiJUd  barrels  are  only  used  for  throwing  balls ;  they  are  always  much  thicker  and  heavier  than  other 
barrels,  in  order  to  render  the  aim  more  steady,  as  well  as  to  admit  of  cutting  the  grooves  with  safety. 
Rifling  consists  in  cutting  a  number  of  grooves  in  a  spiral  direction  down  the  inside  of  a  barrel, 
usually  from  seven  to  fifteen,  dividing  the  interior  surface  into  lands  and  furrows^  the  sunk  parts  being 
called  the  furrows,  and  the.  original  surface  left,  the  lands.  In  order  to  diminish  friction,  as  well  as  to 
impress  the  ball  more  readily,  the  lands  ought  to  be  narrower  than  the  furrows.  The  object  of  rifling 
is  to  give  to  the  ball  a  rotation  coincident  with  the  line  of  its  flight,  and  thus  to  correct  the  variable  ro- 
tation which  every  ball,  passing  freely  along  a  smooth-bored  barrel,  receives  from  its  friction  against  the 
sides.  The  latter  rotation  never  can  coincide  with  the  axis  of  the  barrel,  but  must  have  a  tendency  to 
deflect  the  ball  from  the  line  of  aim,  according  to  the  last  impulse  it  may  receive  on  quitting  the  barrel ' 
Rifling  also  corrects  any  inequality  in  the  density  of  the  bolt  itselfi  by  causing  it  to  present  alternately 
every  part  of  its  surface  in  its  passage  through  the  air. 

The  usual  method  of  rifling  a  barrel  is  by  means  of  a  long  square  bar,  or  rod  of  steel,  which  is  twisted 
to  the  reouired  degree  of  curvature,  and  then  accurately  ground  with  oil  and  emery  in  square  holes,  so 
as  to  render  every  portion  of  its  length  precisely  equal  m  curvature,  which  operation  requires  consid- 
erable care  and  time.  There  are  generally  several  rods  of  this  kind  to  each  rifling-bench,  of  different 
corves,  so  as  to  vary  from  three-fourths  of  a  turn,  to  a  turn  and  a  half,  in  three  feet ;  but  should  any 
other  curve  be  required  for  experimental  purposes,  a  new  rod  must  be  made  for  each,  which  becomes 
expensive. 

A  rod  of  this  dcfscription  is  correctly  fitted  into  square  holes,  in  two  puppets,  or  heads,  similar  to 
those  of  a  lathe,  through  which  it  can  be  freely  drawn  backward  and  forward  by  means  of  a  cross 
handle,  turning  on  its  centre,  to  which  Is  attached  a  dividing-plate  to  regulate  the  cuts  or  grooves.  The 
barrel  being  bored  perfectly  true,  is  fixed  to  the  end  of  a  long  bench  opposite  to,  and  in  a  direct  line 
with,  the  rifling-rod  at  the  other  end.  A  piece  of  wood  is  turned  to  fit  the  barrel,  in  wliich  a  longitu- 
dinal groove  is  sunk  to  receive  the  cutter,  which  is  made  of  tempered  steel,  and  has  ten  or  twelve 
sloping  teeth  in  it.  The  piece  of  wood  screws  on  to  the  rifling-rod  by  means  of  an  iron  ferrule ;  and  at 
tlie  commencement  the  teeth  of  the  cutter  only  project  very  slightly  beyond  the  surface  of  the  wood. 
The  cylinder  of  wood  being  entered  into  the  barrel,  the  rifling-rod  is  pushed  forward,  and  the  projecting 
teeth  of  the  cutter  make  a  faint  groove  in  a  spiral  direction  down  the  inside  of  the  barrel :  the  rod  is 
worked  backward  and  forward,  until  the  teeth  cease  to  cut,  when  the  wood  is  withdrawn,  and  the  rod 
turned  an  equal  division  of  a  circle  by  means  of  the  dividing -plate,  according  to  the  numbef  of  grooves 
intended  to  be  made :  it  is  again  entered,  and  another  faint  groove  cut,  and  so  on,  until  all  the  grooves 
are  sunk  to  the  same  depth  as  the  first  The  wood  is  a^^  withdrawn,  and  the  cutter  elevated  a 
little,  by  taking  it  out  of  tiie  groove  in  the  wood,  and  placing  underneath  one  or  two  slip  of  writing- 
paper  soaked  in  oil ;  the  cutter  being  i eplaced,  the  same  operation  is  repeated  as  at  first,  and  the 
grooves  are  gradually  cut  to  the  desired  depth  by  the  successive  addition  of  thin  slip  of  paper.  When 
Uie  rifling  is  completed,  an  iron  rod  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  barrel,  and  melted  lead  poured  in,  so 
as  to  occupy  about  eight  inches  of  the  barrel ;  which  lead,  of  course,  takes  a  perfect  cast  of  the  interior, 
and  is  afterwards  charged  with  oil  and  fine  emery,  and  drawn  up  and  down  the  barrel  to  polish  the  in- 
side, and  remove  the  sharp  edges  left  by  the  cutter.    This  operation  is  called  draw-boring. 

A  barrel  can  be  as  accurately  rifled  by  this  means  as  by  any  other,  if  the  rods  be  correctly  made ; 
but  an  improvement  in  rifling  machines  has  been  made,  by  which  the  twisted  rod  is  altogether  dis- 
pensed with,  and  any  required  curvature  given  by  a  round  rod.  The  principal  advantage  of  this 
machine  is  the  facility  it  affords  of  varying  the  curvature  of  the  spirals  at  pleasure,  from  a  straight  Ime 
to  two  turns  in  three  feet  A  long  square  horizontal  bar,  which  moves  at  each  end  in  segments  of  a 
circle,  is  attached  to  the  centre  of  the  bench :  this  bar  can  be  fixed  at  any  angle  of  inclination :  above 
tliis  is  a  carriage  freely  traversing  a  railroad,  and  in  the  middle  of  this  carriage  is  the  dividing-plate  and 
rifling-rod,  the  latter  being  made  to  turn  by  means  of  a  pmion-wheel  and  rack-work,  which  slides  on  the 
horizontal  bar  as  the  carriage  is  pushed  backward  and  forward ;  all  the  other  arrangements  of  wood 
and  cutter  being  the  same  as  with  the  twisted  rod.  This  machine  is  now  generaUy  employed  for  best 
•ifles,  and  the  old  plan  for  military  rifles. 

Machinery  for  the  stocking  of  muskets  has  been  adopted  to  a  considerable  extent  m  Europe  v^  n 
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this  country;  tlie  barrel,  lock,  and  furniture  bein^  entirely  let  into  the  wood  by  this  means.  Tb4 
macliinery  for  turning  gun-stocks,  used  only,  we  bebeve,  in  the  manufactory  of  muskets,  differs  but  little 
irom  the  lathe  for  turning  irregular  bodies ;  of  which  machine  two  examples  are  given  under  the  article 
Lathe,  which  see.  The  following  machine  for  turning  gun-barrels  is  in  general  use  in  the  foreign  govern- 
ment workshops. 

GUN-BARRELS,  Lathe  for  Turning,  The  object  of  this  machine  is  to  perform  an  operation  entirely 
different  from  that  produced  by  the  several  motions  of  the  common  turning-lathe,  in  this  case,  ths 
curve  required  to  be  turned,  on  the  whole  length  of  the  musket-barrel,  is  of  an  irregular  form.  Tliis. 
as  will  be  seen  by  Figs.  2209,  2210,  2211,  and  2212,  is  efifected  by  a  very  simple  contrivance,  ae 
follows : 


The  bed  h  is  secured  by  three  bolts  a'  a'  a'  to  the  side  frames  or  st^'indards  a  a,  wliich  have  also  fixed 
to  them  a  tank  o  for  receiving  the  waste  oil  and  the  iron  turnings  from  the  barrel  being  tunied;  od 
jhe  top  of  the  bed  is  placed  Uie  headstock  frame  t,  for  carrying  the  several  parts  of  the  maduDery ;  ant) 
on  the  mandril  d  are  the  tight  and  loose  pulleys  for  giving  motion  to  the  machine :  the  centre  c'  of  this 
mandril  is  adjusted  by  the  back  centre  c".  By  the  two  sets  of  spur-wheels  and  pinions  a  double  motion 
is  produced,  the  forward  by  /  and  the  backward  by  ^,  which  are  alternately  worked  by  means  of  tin 
•mall  clutch  /t,  thus  giving  a  revolving  motion  to  tl^  square-threaded  screw  j  for  advancing  the  tool 
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frame  I  along  the  barrel  to  be  tamed ;  thU  motion  is  made  self-acting  by  means  of  two  small  bars 
fixed  to  the  clutch-lever,  haying  projecting  pieces  on  their  sides,  with  which  the  frame  /  comes  in  < 
tact,  and  pressing  against  them,  draws  them  and  eccages  the  clutch  m  the  wheels  for  givmg  the  or 
Bite  motion,  while  the  object  of  the  handle  k'  is  to  disengage  it  by  hand.  The  spindle  on  which  tl 
small  wheels  are  fixed  runs  freely  in  brass  bearings  fitted  to  the  headstock  t. 

On  the  opposite  end  of  the  machine  is  the  headstock  m,  having  an  adjustable  centre  c',  worked 
the  screw  and  handle  m",  and  may  be  fixed  in  any  required  position  by  a  small  set-screw  m'''; 
head  can  be  moved  along  the  bed  6,  to  suit  the  lengtli  of  any  rarrel  n,  and  by  the  cross-bar  and  b 
m'  may  be  secured  to  it.  The  musket-barrel  to  be  turned  is  slid  on  the  long  oar  or  mandril  n\  wl 
i(  fits  very  tightly.  One  end  of  this  mandril  is  then  dropped  in  the  chuck  e  for  carrying  it  round,  w 
it  is  centred  at  both  ends  in  the  centre  pieces  c'  c', 

SSIl. 


R^ferenc-  of  Figs.  3309, 3310,  3311,  and  3213. 

a.  Standards  fbr  sapporting  the  l)ed. 

b%  Bed  of  madiine. 

Cf  Tight  and  looae  pulleys. 

d.  Mandril  with  centre  pUces  e'  tf  and  back  centre  c", 

«,  Chuck. 

/,  Spur-wheeta  and  piniona  for  produdng  the  forward  mo- 
tion. 

gi  Bpur>wheelB  and  piniona  for  producing  the  backward 
nurtion. 

A,  Double  dutch  for  changing  the  moUona  worked  by 
the  lever  k', 

t,  Heedstocks. 

J,  Square-threaded  screw  for  working  alternately  the 
firame  /  for  carrying  the  tool. 

jb.  Curved  bar  screwed  to  the  aide  of  bed. 

/  Frame  or  chuck  for  carrying  the  tools  (  and  securing 
the  barrel  in  its  proper  position  by  means  of  the  rack 
segment  /"  and  the  vertical  rack  and  weight  /"'. 

«•,  Movable  headstocks  fixed  to  the  bed  by  cross-bar  and 
bolts  m\  the  centre  «  working  throu^  it  by  the 
screw  and  handle  m'\  which  may  be  fixed  by  a  set* 
screw  to'". 

It,  Barrel  being  turned  fixed  on  a  long  mandril  or  bar  n . 

0,  Tank  for  receiving  the  turnings  and  waste  oil,  fixed  to 
Uie  standards. 

fi  Sliding^bars  fixed  to  the  dutch  at  one  end,  by  which 
s  the  machine  is  made  selfacting. 


The  most  curious  part  of  this  machine  is  the  frame  I  for  holding  the  tools,  and  likewise  the  barr< 
the  musket  being  turned ;  which  latter  operation  is  rendered  rather  difficult  from  the  irregular  sliaf 
the  barrel  Fig.  2211  shows  a  section,  looking  at  the  frame  /,  which  consists  of  a  back  plate,  on 
face  of  which  is  a  brass  plate  with  the  eccentric  grooves  shown  by  the  dotted  lines  struck  from  diffe 
centres ;  between  the  latter  plate  and  the  back  plate  are  four  dies  sliding  in  Y 's,  having  ribs  wor] 
in  the  above  grooves,  which,  not  being  concentric,  press  them  against  the  barrel,  and  thereby  hoi 
firmly  while  the  tools  V  are  turning  it ;  but  as  the  diameter  of  the  barrel  alters,  it  is  necessary  to  lo< 
the  (lies,  in  order  to  allow  the  frame  /,  of  which  they  form  part,  to  slide  along  the  bed  on  its  Vs.  ' 
is  thus  effected :  a  curve  bar  or  template  k,  suitable  to  the  curve  required  by  the  barrel,  is  fir 
screwed  to  the  side  of  the  bed,  its  upper  edge  it.  Figs.  2211  and  2212,  being  of  the  shape  of  a  V 
which  the  lower  part  of  the  rack  /"'  slides,  the  upper  part  working  at  the  same  time  in  the  Vs  sere 
to  the  projection  given  to  the  back  plate  /  by  three  screws.  Thus  the  motion  produced  by  the  cur\ 
the  bar  k  is  transmitted  through  the  rack  and  the  seffraent  I"  to  the  grooved  plate  on  which  the  la 
is  fixed ;  the  result  of  this  b  the  tightening  or  loosemng  the  four  dies,  which  must  naturally  be  the  c 
as  they  have  ribs  working  in  the  ^ooves,  which  they  are  compelled  to  follow.  By  tlie  weight 
pended  from  the  vertical  rack,  any  irregular  motion  that  might  take  place  is  entirely  obviated,  it  b 
Kept  firmly  working  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  curved  bar  A*,  while  the  small  handle  is  provided 
the  purpose  of  raising  it  by  hand  when  required  There  are  two  tools  /',  Fig.  221 1,  fixed  to  one  of 
four  dies  already  described ;  the  one  farthest  from  the  frame  /  is  for  rough  turning,  while  the  o 
follows  it,  giving  the  finishing  cut 

A  small  beanng  is  provided  on  the  bed  for  supporting  the  outer  end  of  tlie  screw y,  and  the  stand 
ve  well  secured  to  tlie  floor  by  bolts  for  that  purpose. 
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This  machine  is  capable  of  turning  and  finishing  three  barrels  per  hour ;  and  similar  machines  are  io 
use  at  the  Armoiy  of  Enfield,  and  twelve  of  them,  in  conjunction  with  a  complete  set  of  machineiy  for 
making  muskets,  are  at  work  in  the  Imperial  Armory  at  Constantinople,  besides  machines  for  the 
French  government,  and  for  the  Pasha  of  Egypt 

Jenninffs"  Patent  American  Hifle. — ^This  weapon  is,  without  doubt,  the  simplest,  and  at  the  same 
time  one  of  the  most  perfect  and  efifective  of  breech-loading  arms.  The  gunpowder  is  contained  tcithin 
the  ball,  wliich  is  elongated  for  that  purpose,  something  in  the  shape  and  appearance  of  a  sewing  thim- 
ble, closed  at  the  end  by  a  perforated  cork,  llie  range  of  the  gun  is  very  great»  while  from  its  sim- 
plicity it  may  bo  used  for  a  long  time  without  cleaning.  The  inventor  is  now  engaged  in  simplifyiiig 
the  machinery  of  the  lock  still  more,  and  arrangements  have  been  perfected  for  manufacturing  them  oo 
%  large  scale. 

The  appearance  of  the  gun  is  so  like  the  common  percussion  gun  that  an  engraving  is  not  necessary. 
The  following  description  and  reference  to  the  mechanism  of  the  lock  will  be  sufficient  The  agent  for 
the  sale  of  these  weapons  is  0.  P.  Dixon,  177  Broadway,  New  York. 

To  raise  the  hammer  or  cock. — Put  the  right  thumb  on  the  hammer,  and  the  right  forefinger  in  the 
trigger-ring,  and  as  the  hammer  is  raised  push  the  trigger-ring  forward,  or  in  other  words,  when  the 
thumb  and  finger  are  so  placed,  the  simple  turning  of  the  hand,  the  thumb  back  and  the  finger  forward, 
brings  down  Uie  toggle  4,  Fig.  2218,  which 
is  behind  the  breech-pin,  (this  is  necessary 
from  the  fact  that  a  spring  in  the  breech-pin 
1  catches  in  the  tumbler  of  the  lock  as  the 
hammer  is  raised,  breaking  the  breech-pin 
out  from  any  stick  there  may  be  in  the  bar- 
rel,) and  allows  the  breech-pin  to  be  forced 
(juite  back ;  the  cartridge  can  then  be  placed 
in  tlM  opening  on  the  side  of  the  lock,  then, 
by  pulling  the  trigger-ring  3  back,  the  car- 
tridge is  forced  into  the  barrel,  taking  at  the 
same  time  a  priming  (percussion  pill)  from 
the  magazine  on  top,  (which  will  hold  from 
60  to  70  pills,)  and  throws  up  the  toggle  in 
tho  rear  of  the  breech-pin,  when  a  harder 
pull  fires  the  piece,  wnich  is  effect-ed  by 
tor<:icg  the  fire  from  the  pill,  through  the  touch-hole  into  the  hole  in  the  centre  of  the  cork,  in  the  car^ 
tridge.  It  is  well  to  put  in  a  cork  or  small  wad  to  hold  the  first  cartridge  back  against  the  breech-pin, 
tliough  this  is  not  absolutely  necessary ;  after  the  first  discharge  this  is  not  required,  as  the  cork  is  left 
in  the  barrel  and  is  pushed  out  by  each  succeeding  cartridge. 

To  clean  the  rijle. — Knock  the  pin  out  that  secures  the  barrel  to  the  breech,  take  off  the  barrd 
and  the  lock — the  forward  screw  to  the  lock  having  a  slight  mark  to  distinguish  it  from  the  other — ^then 
take  out  the  separate  parts.    When  cleaned,  put  in  first  the  button  wi£  the  countersunk  side  down, 
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then  the  breech-pin,  droppmg  it  in  so  that  the  tail  of  the  button  will  come  between  the  two  pins  oo  the 
top  of  the  breech-pin ;  then  the  pinion  2  with  the  dotted  tooth  in  the  last  tooth  of  the  breech-pin  when 
it  IS  clear  forward,  on  which  there  is  also  a  dot ;  then  put  in  the  trigger-rack,  placing  it  as  far  back  as 
it  will  go,  then  the  toggle ;  then  put  on  the  lock,  leaving  the  breech-pin  dear  forward,  as  only  in  this 
position  will  the  end  of  the  spring  in  the  breech-pin  fit  into  its  place  on  the  tumbler. 

The  Prussian  breech-loadtng  ri/^.— The  "Prussian  rifle,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Zund  JSadei, 
(darting  needle,)  has  a  number  of  points  about  it  very  different  from  all  other  breech^loading  fire-arms, 
but  we  will  state  three  of  them  before  describing  the  engravings,  to  make  the  description  easier  to  un- 
derstand. First,  it  uses  a  different  cartridge  and  no  detonating  powder,  but  a  friction  needle — darting 
needle,  {zuTtd  nadel^)  which  pierces  the  bottom  of  the  cartridge  and  ignites  the  powder  by  a  frictioo 
combustible  priming.  All  this  is  done  inside,  and  it  is  certainly  as  efficacious  in  wet  as  in  dry  weather. 
Second,  an  air-chamber  behind  the  cartridge,  in  which  the  expanded  air  acts  to  force  out  the  LalL 
Third,  the  sliding  breech-pin,  and  the  manner  of  operating  and  fastening  it  in  an  inclined  butt  of  the 
breech. 

Fig.  2216  is  a  view  of  the  breech-pin  separated  from  the  barrel. 

Fig.  2217  is  a  longitudinal  vertical  section,  showing  the  interior. 

Fig.  2218  is  the  cartridge.  A  is  the  picket  bullet;  B  the  friction  combustible  priming;  C  the  paper 
machie  case. 

Fig.  2219  is  a  plan  view  of  the  rifle,  and  Fig.  2220  a  side  view.  The  same  letters  refer  to  like  parta 
liere  is  a  tube  behind  the  breech  of  the  barrel,  forming  a  chamber,  and  there  is  a  slot  on  its  top  for  thf 
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fareech-pin  to  slide  ia  The  breech-pin  can  be  taken  out  entirely  bj  unscrewing  the  cap  T.  This  is 
best  seen  in  Fig.  2220 :  A  is  the  barrel ;  it  is  enlarged  at  the  breech  to  receive  the  breech-pin,  the  office 
of  which  is  to  open  to  put  in  the  cartridge,  and  shut  to  enclose  it  perfectly,  <&c  B  is  the  breech-pin 
with  a  short  screw  C,  Fig.  2216,  on  its  forward  end,  which,  by  a  quarter  turn,  locks  into  the  breech-butt 
of  the  barrel.  G  is  a  handle  to  operate  the  sliding  breech-pin,  which  is  of  a  tubular  form.  The  breech- 
pin  slides  in  the  tube  D.  F  is  a  projecting  piece  of  the  breech-pin,  to  guide  the  said  pin  when  the  cap 
Y  is  ofif  and  the  pin  put  in  the  tube,  also  to  guide  it  back  and  for^  The  forward  end  H  of  the  tube  u 
is  made  of  the  form  of  the  segment  of  a  helix,  so  inclined  that  when  the  sliding  breech-pin  is  pushed 
forward,  after  the  cartridge  is  inserted  in  the  breech-butt  of  the  barrel,  and  then  turned  to  the  right  to 
screw  into  the  breech  of  the  barrel,  the  forward  slioulder  of  the  projection  F  acting  on  the  said  inclined 

2216. 


recess,  will  aid  the  thread  in  forcing  in  the  breech-pin,  and,  during  the  discharge,  will  aid  tlie  screw- 
tlircad  in  resisting  the  recoil  In  tliis  way  the  breech-pin  is  held  firmly  in  its  place  during  the  discliarge 
of  the  piece — a  veir  important  combination  indeed.  The  forward  end  of  the  breech-pin  is  a  strong 
hollow  ah*-chamber  1,  behind  the  cartridge,  and  the  au:  contained  therein  is  expanded  by  tlie  combustion 
in  the  cartridge,  and  aids  to  force  out  the  ball ;  this  is  in  accordance  with  scientific  experiments.  In  the 
centre  of  this  hollow  chamber  is  a  projecting  piece  in  which  is  drilled  a  centre  hole,  through  which  the 
darting  steel-needle  K  projects  and  slides.  Fig.  2217.  This  is  the  needle  that  pierces  the  cartridge  and 
inflames  the  priming.  The  needle  is  secured  to  a  small  fl^-sprin^  carrier,  something  like  that  kind  used 
in  small  guns  for  juveniles.  L  is  this  carrier ;  it  has  a  coiled  spring  O  abutting  against  its  forward  end, 
the  dots.  Fig.  2217,  and  abutting  with  its  back  end  against  a  collar  of  the  breech-pin,  seen  inside  of  the 
catch  P  of  the  carrier,  which  is  attached  by  a  screw  to  the  head  M  of  the  needle.  To  load,  the  handle 
G  is  turned  to  the  left,  and  the  breech-pin  drawn  back  in  the  top  slot  of  the  tube,  when  the  carrier  disk 
P  is  caught  by  the  sear  R  of  the  trigger,  the  carrier  held,  and  the  cartridge  is  inserted  in  the  butt  of  the 
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barrel  The  breech-pin  is  then  moved  forward,  and  the  shoulder  turned  into  the  inclined  recess.  By 
drawing  the  trigger  S  the  carrier  is  disengaged,  and  the  spring  darts  the  needle  K  into  the  end  of  the 
cartridge  to  eflfect  the  discharge.  XJ,  Fig.  2216,  is  a  ring  of  the  tube,  into  which  the  breech-pin  slides 
accurately,  the  said  ring  bemg  placed  forward  of  the  disk  P  of  the  carrier.  V  is  a  bar  which  fits  into 
the  slot  of  the  tube,  and  when  me  breech-pin  is  forced  home  and  this  bar  pushed  forward,  it  covers  up 
the  slot,  and  its  forward  end  is  fitted  to  enter  a  recess  W  in  the  breech-pin.  When  the  breech-pin  is 
locked  in  its  place,  and  the  bar  V  pushed  in  its  place,  there  is  thus  a  most  efifective  bracing  to  prevent 
the  breech-pin  yielding  in  the  least  to  the  recoil  of  the  discharger.    X  is  a  spring  fitted  into  a  recess  o^ 
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the  breech-pin,  and  it  has  a  projecting  catch  (not  seen)  which  passes  into  a  hole  in  the  breech-pin,  ta 
drop  before  the  carrier  when  it  is  drawn  back,  to  hold  the  carrier  durixig  the  act  of  loading,  to  prevent 
accidents  b^  the  touch  of  the  trigger ;  but  when  the  gun  is  loaded,  hy  pushing  forward  the  bar  V,  the 
needle-earner  is  relieved  from  thw  to  be  under  the  complete  control  of  the  trigger.  Z  is  an  incline  on 
the  bar  that  goes  under  the  spring  X,  and  draws  out  the  stop  in  the  interior  when  the  bar  Y  is  pushed  ' 
forward.    All  this  is  done  at  the  breech. 

The  gun  itself  is  compact  and  simple.  The  whole  of  the  light  cavalry  of  the  Prussian  army  are  to  be 
provided  with  it  The  inventor  is  Mr.  Charles  Hartung,  of  Prussia,  now  of  New  York.  The  assignee 
18  John  B.  Klein,  Esq.,  of  Laight  street,  New  York.    It  is  patented  in  the  United  States. 

Colt's  improvements  in  fire-arms,  patented  in  1849,  consist  in  certain  improvements  upon  that  crD> 
•truction  of  guns  and  pistols  which  nas  a  cylindrical  revolving  breech-piece,  provided  with  a  series  of 
parallel  chambers  for  containing  a  series  of  charges,  which  chaises,  bv  the  revolution  of  the  breech  upon 
Its  shafts  may  be  successively  brought  into  a  line  with  the  bore  of  the  barrel,  and  be  severally  disdiarged 
through  the  same. 

In  the  following  figures  the  improvements  constituting  the  present  invention  are  shown  as  applied  to 
this  construction  of  £e-arms,  which  formed  the  subject  of  a  patent  granted  to  the  present  patentee  on 
the  22d  of  October,  1886. 

Fig.  2221  shows  a  pistol  made  according  to  this  invention ;  Fig.  2222  is  a  side  view,  showing  the  lock- 
frame  and  recoil-shield  in  section ;  and  Fig.  2223  is  a  longitudinal  section,  taken  through  the  middle  of 
the  breech  and  barreL  a  is  the  breech,  containing  six  chambers,  as  shown  in  tL^  end  view,  Fig.  2224, 
m  the  back  of  each  of  which  a  nipple  is  fitted,  as  shown  in  end  view  at  Fig.  2225,  and  in  section  at  Fig. 

2223,  to  receive  a  percussion  cap  for  firing  the  charge.  This  breech  is  supported  by  and  is  capable  of 
turning  on  a  spindle  or  arbor  6,  which  is  welded  or  fastened  to  and  forms  one  piece  with  the  recoil- 
shield  c*  it  being  in  a  line  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  barreL  The  shield  is  itself  a  continuation  of  the 
lock-frame  c,  the  whole  being  formed  out  of  one  solid  piece  of  metal  By  referring  to  the  longitudinal 
section.  Figs.  2222  and  2228,  and  to  the  cross  section.  Fig.  2226,  the  ])eculiar  construction  of  this  lock- 
frame  and  shield  will  be  readily  understood.  The  shield  c*  stands  up  at  right  angles  to  the  frame  Cy 
and  forms  a  round  head  (somewhat  hke  a  bolt-head)  to  its  shaft  b.  The  upper  part  of  the  shield  is 
recessed  to  receive  the  hammer  d^  when  it  is  thrown  forward  to  effect  the  oischarge  of  the  pistol;  and 
a  recess  is  also  made  in  the  piece  of  metal  which  constitutes  the  lock-frame  and  shield,  (see  Fig.  2222,) 
to  receive  the  parts  which  respectively  revolve  the  breech  to  bring  round  the  charges  in  a  line  with  the 
barrel  «,  and  lock  the  breech  to  the  frame  for  the  purpose  of  insuring  that  the  charges  shall  be  in  a  line 
with  the  barrel  before  the  firing  takes  place.  When  the  pistol  is  on  half-cock,  or  in  the  position  shown 
at  Fig.  2223,  the  breech  is  free  to  turn  round  on  its  arbor  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow,  Figs.  2221  and 
2222.  It  majr  then  be  loaded  and  primed  with  facility,  without  being  removed  from  its  place,  as  was 
formerly  requisite  in  charging  this  construction  of  revolving-breech  fire-arms ;  a  free  space  being  left  iu 
front  of  the  mouths  of  the  chambers,  as  will  be  seen  by  referring  to  the  end  view  of^  this  breech,  Fi^. 

2224,  which  shows  the  sectional  area  of  the  barrel  and  its  appendages  in  dotted  lines.  The  barrel  e  a 
supported  in  its  place  by  tlie  end  of  the  spindle  6,  fitting  mto  a  socket  in  a  bracket-piece,  forming  one 
piece  with  the  barrel,  as  shown  best  at  Fig.  2223.  Against  the  end  of  this  socket  the  spindle  is  made 
to  abut,  and  thus  to  determine  the  exact  position  of  the  barrel  with  respect  to  the  feoe  of  the  revolving 
breech.  To  keep  the  barrel  secure  in  its  place,  a  key /is  introduced  through  slots  in  the  bracket  or 
projecting  piece  of  the  barrel,  and  through  the  spindle  6,  its  upper  edge  acting  on  the  forward  end  of 
the  slot  in  tbo  spmdle,  and  its  lower  edge  acting  upon  the  lower  end  of  the  slots  in  the  bracket  of  the 
barrel,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  draw  the  barrel  towards  the  cylinder  breech  and  lock-frame  as  the  key 
is  pressed  in ;  and  pins,  projecting  fix>m  the  end  of  the  lock-frame,  enter  corresponding  recesses  in  the 
brocket-piece  of  the  barrel  The  key/  has  a  spring-cat<^,  which  rises  when  the  kejr  is  forced  "homo* 
and,  by  its  turned-up  end  coming  in  contact  with  the  edge  of  the  slot  througlk  which  it  has  been  passed, 
it  will  prevent  the  key  from  getting  loose  and  shaking  out  of  its  place  by  the  concussion  of  the  firing. 
This  object  is  further  insured  by  the  insertion  in  the  barrel-piece  of  the  screw  1,  the  head  of  which  would 
come  in  contact  with  the  turned-up  end  of  the  catch,  if  it  had  escaped  past  the  edge  of  the  slot,  and 
prevent  it  from  dropping,  or  even  being  drawn  out ;  this  screw  must,  therefore,  be  removed  before  the 
Key  can  be  displaced.  Jointed  to  the  bracket  part  of  the  barrel,  by  a  pin  2,  is  a  lever  ^,  which  is  kepi 
up  in  a  position  parallel  to  the  barrel  by  a  spring-catch  at  its  other  end  taking  into  a  catc^  on  the  lower 
side  of  the  barrel  To  this  lever  a  plunger  h  is  connected  by  a  pin  8,  taking  into  a  slot  on  thd  out«r 
end  of  the  plunger.  The  inner  end  of  the  plunger  sUdes  in  a  gmde  made  for  it  in  the  bracket-piece  of 
the  barrel  This  plunger  is  intended  to  act  as  a  ramrod,  and  to  drive  the  bullets  or  cartridges  into  the 
peveral  chambers  of  the  breech,  consecutively  as  they  are  brought  in  a  line  with  the  plunger. 

To  effect  this  the  catch  of  the  lever  ff  \a  disengaged,  and  the  lever  is  brought  into  the  posilion  shown 
by  dots  in  Fig.  2222;  the  plunger  is  thereby  driven  forward  and  made  to  ram  the  bullet  (which  has 
been  previously  inserted  in  the  end  of  the  chamber,  now  brought  in  a  line  with  the  plunger)  down  into 
its  proper  place  in  the  chamber;  tlie  plunger  is  then  drawn  back,  and  the  next  succe^ling  chamber 
brought  in  a  line  therewith,  when  the  lever  g  is  again  brought  into  the  dotted  position,  to  thrust  the 
plunger  forward  and  ram  down  another  charge ;  and  thus  successively  all  the  charges  are  acted  upon. 
by  referring  to  the  drawmg,  Fig.  2223,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  mouths  of  the  chambers  and  the  inner 
end  of  the  barrel  are  chamfered  at  their  edges.  This  bevelling  of  the  edges  of  the  chambers  is  to  pre- 
vent the  lateral  discharge  between  the  breech  and  the  barrel  from  igniting  the  powder  in  the  other 
loaded  chambers ;  for  Sie  ignited  matter,  by  coming  into  contact  with  the  bevelled  e^e  as  it  croeees 
the  mouths  of  the  chambers,  will  be  deflected  outward  and  effectually  thrown  oflt  and  be  prevented 
from  reaching  the  powder  in  the  chambers.  The  bevelling  of  the  end  of  the  barrel  is  intended  to  pre- 
rent  its  cutting  the  ball  in  its  passage  from  the  chamber. 

At  Figs.  2226  and  2227  it  will  be  seen  that  a  hollow  is  made  in  one  side  of  the  shield  c* :  the  object 
3f  tlus  is  to  expose  the  ends  of  the  nipples  as  the  breech  is  revolved  and  th'is  to  allow  of  the  percucsiof 
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caps  being  readily  placed  thereon.  The  hammer  a  turns  on  a  pin  4,  in  the  lock-frame  c ;  and  it  is  pro* 
vided  with  stops  or  catches  for  the  end  of  the  trigger  to  abut  against,  as  usual,  and  hold  it  at  whole  ot 
half-cock,  as  required.  To  the  hammer  is  jointed  a  hand-catch  t,  with  the  spring  k  attached,  Fig.  2222, 
which  is  pressed  forward  into  contact  with  ratchet-teeth  formed  on  the  ena  of  the  breecli,  and  allows 
the  hand-catch  to  recede  for  passing  below  a  second  tooth  of  the  ratchet  /  is  a  rocking  lever,  supported 
by  a  pin  in  the  lock-frame  e,  and  carrying  at  one  end  a  bolt,  which  is  intended  to  enter,  at  certain  times, 
into  the  recesses  6  5  in  tlie  periphe^  of  the  breech,  a  bearing-spring  m.  Fig.  2228,  giving  it  always  a 
tendency  to  rise  for  that  purpose.  The  other  end  of  this  lever  is  made  thin,  bo  as  to  be  capable  of 
yielding  laterally  and  recovering  its  position,  thus  allowing  a  stud  6  (which  projects  from  the  hammer 
and  has  a  chamfered  or  bevelled  Tace)  to  pass  the  lever  without  disturbing  tne  position  of  the  bolt-end 
when  the  hammer  moves  forward  to  nre  tne  charge ;  and  ^et,  when  the  hammer  is  drawn  back,  to  pre- 
sent an  obstruction  to  the  stud  6,  and  be  thereby  tipped  mto  the  poeition  shown  at  Fig.  2228,  which 
movement  will  unlock  the  breech.  As  long  as  the  hammer  remains  at  half-cock  the  breech  will  be  free 
to  turn  upon  its  spindle  for  the  purpose  of  being  loaded ;  but  when  the  stud  has  passed  the  end  of  the 
lever,  the  spring  m  will  again  force  the  bolt  of  &e  lever  into  its  orii^nal  or  lockifig  positioa    The  action 


of  drawing  back  the  hammer  to  its  furthest  extent  (the  bolt  being  first  relieved)  will  raise  Uie  hana- 
catch  t,  which,  being  brought  in  contact  with  a  ratchet-tooth  on  the  breech,  will  turn  the  breech  round 
in  the  direction  of  the  arrow,  Fig.  2222,  to  the  extent  of  one  tooth,  and  thus  bring  up  a  loaded  chamber 
in  a  line  with  the  barrel ;  and,  in  succession,  the  act  of  cocking  will  bring  all  the  loaded  chambers  in 
like  manner  round  hi  a  line  with  the  barrel  and  hammer  to  be  discharged.  In  order  to  insure  the 
insertion  of  the  bolt  of  the  lever  /  into  the  recesses  6  5  as  they  severally  come  round,  and  thereby  to 
hold  the  breech  firmly  while  the  discharge  takes  place,  a  shallow  channel  or  guide  is  formed  up  to  the 
edge  of  each,  as  shown  in  the  figures,  which  will  make  the  bolt  feel  its  way  to  the  recess  and  enter  it 
more  certainly  than  if  it  were  required  to  fall  into  the  recess  suddenly.  I'o  prevent  the  fouling  of  the 
ppindle  and  breech,  a  helical  groove  is  formed  upon  the  spindle,  as  shown  at  Fig  2228,  the  edges  oi 
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which  will  more  effectually  prevent  the  smoke  from  passing  between  the  breech  and  sjjindle  than  if  the 
whole  periphery  of  the  spindle  were  in  contact  with  the  breech ;  and  at  the  same  time  these  edges 
will,  as  the  breech  is  rotated,  scrape  off  any  matters  that  may  have  become  deposited  in  the  oeotra] 
bore  of  the  breech,  and  deposit  it  in  the  grooves.  By  this  means  the  contact  surfaces  will  be  kepi 
clean,  and  the  breech,  which  would  otherwise  foul  after  a  few  discharges  and  become  fixed,  will  be  free 
to  turn  on  its  spindle,  for  a  long  period,  without  requiring  any  deaniug. 

Fig.  2228  represents  in  side  view,  and  Fig.  2229  in  plan  view,  a  rifle,  carbine,  musket,  or  shotfuu, 
with  revolving  Dreech.  As  the  several  improvements  before  described,  with  reference  to  the  pistol, 
are  equally  applicable  to  gims  for  military  and  sporting  purposes,  the  patentee  gives  merely  a  dewrip. 
tion  or  the  modified  arrangement  of  apparatus  for  ramming  down  the  charges,  as  repres^ited  at  Fig& 
2228  and  2229.  In  this  instance,  instead  of  the  plunger  being  appUed  below  the  barrel,  it  is  aUad^ 
to  the  side  thereof,  a  is  a  bracket  projecting  from  the  side  of  the  barrel,  and  to  it  the  lever  6  is  jointed 
by  a  pin  1.  c  is  the  plunger,  having  at  about  the  middle  of  its  length  a  joint  2 ;  it  is  forked  at  one  end, 
and  embraces  the  lever  6,  to  which  it  is  jointed  by  a  pin  3,  and  the  cylindrical  end  of  the  plunger  wodn 
between  guide-pins  4  4  on  the  barrel  of  is  a  spring-catch,  riveted  to  the  plunger  c,  and  capable,  when 
the  lever  b  is  laid  parallel  with  the  barrel,  of  taking  into  a  notch  cut  in  the  bracket  a.  By  means  of 
this  spring  the  ramming  apparatus,  when  not  required  to  be  used,  is  retained  in  the  position  shown  at 
Fig.  2228 ;  but  by  drawing  the  lever  6  into  the  position  shown  at  Fig.  2229,  the  catch  will  be  imme- 
diately disengaged  from  the  notch. 

The  patentee  claims.  First,  making  the  lock-frame  and  recoil-shield  in  one  and  the  same  piece, 
whereby  all  possibility  of  the  parts  getting  loose  after  repeated  discharges  is  prevented.  Secondly, 
the  general  arrangement  of  the  lock  and  apparatus  for  tummg  and  locking  the  rotating  cylinder  breech. 
Thirdly,  the  general  arrangement  of  the  parts,  whereby  the  operations  of  loading  and  priming  may  be 
effected  without  disconnecting  the  breecn,  as  was  heretofore  requisite.  Fourthly,  the  applicatioQ  to 
guns  and  pistols  of  the  lever  apparatus  for  ramming  down  the  chai^ges  into  the  several  chambers  with 
great  expedition  and  effect — ^the  same  being  a  substitute  for  the  loose  ramrod.  Fifthly,  the  chamfering 
Jhe  mouths  of  the  chambers  and  the  inner  end  of  the  barrel ;  also  the  grooving  of  the  periphery  of  the 
breech-spindle ;  likewise  the  making  sunk-guides  to  the  locking  recesses  on  the  periphery  of  the  breech; 
and,  further,  the  means  of  insuring  the  proper  position  of  the  barrel  with  respect  to  the  face  of  the 
breech. 

GUN-COTTON.  To  Professor  BchSnbein,  the  entire  credit  is  due  of  discovering  and  making  known 
the  various  useful  purposes  to  which  gun-cotton  mav  be  appUed,  although  its  actual  discovery  dates 
from  a  period  prior  to  that  when  6ch5nbein  published  his  experiments. 

In  1833,  M.  Braconnot  observed,  when  starch  was  heated  for  a  short  time  in  strong  nitric  acid,  until 
complete  solution  had  been  effected,  and  the  solution  was  poured  into  a  large  quantity  of  cold  water; 
that  a  white  pulverulent  amorphous  substance  gradually  subsided,  which,  on  being  dried,  was  highly 
combustible,  and  burnt  without  leaving  any  residue.  This  substance  was  called  xyloidine.  M.  Pelouze, 
in  1838,  repeated  the  experiments  of  Braconnot,  and  found  that  paper,  linen,  cotton,  and  other  ligoeoaa 
substances,  when  submitted  to  the  action  of  strong  nitric  acid,  (sp.  gr.  1*5,)  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then 
well  washed  with  water  and  dried,  possessed  the  same  properties  as  xyloidine,  without  having  lost, 
however,  their  original  form  and  appearance.  M.  Pelouze  was  inclined  to  believe  with  chemists  m 
general,  that  this  was  only  another  ix^rm  of  the  same  substance ;  he  also  threw  out  a  surmise,  that  the 
substance  might  be  applicable  to  certain  useful  purposes,  especially  in  artUlery.  The  same  chemist,  in 
conjunction  with  others,  has,  however,  since  shown,  tliat  these  two  substances  are  not  identical  That 
the  substance  prepared  by  immersing  paper,  linen,  cotton,  <&c.,  in  nitric  acid,  contains  more  oxygen,  and 
consequently  more  nitric  acid  than  the  xyloidme  of  Braconnot,  and  the  name  of  pyroxyline  or  pyroxyle 
has  consequently  been  given  to  it  The  gun-cotton  of  Schonbein  is  probably  this  latter  substaoce,  or 
some  body  closely  allied  to  it 

The  plan  adopted  for  the  manufacture  of  this  compound  is  as  follows :  cleansed  cotton  is  immersed 
in  a  mixture  composed  of  equal  parts  of  concentrated  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids,  or,  according  to  Schon- 
bein, of  3  parts  sulphuric  acid,  and  1  of  nitric  acid,  of  sp.  gr.  1'5,  for  about  10  to  15  miiihtes,  and  m 
order  to  prevent  acadents,  no  portion  of  the  cotton  should  be  above  the  level  of  the  liquid.  TTie  add 
should  then  be  pressed  out,  and  the  cotton  which  remains  impregnated  with  it  is  well  washed  with 
water,  imtil  no  acid  reaction  is  perceptible  to  the  tongue ;  it  is  now  dried  rapidly  at  a  temperature  not 
exceeding  212®  F.  Care  should  be  taken,  in  drying  this  substance,  to  allow  a  free  current  of  air  to  pas* 
over  it,  and  to  spread  out  the  cotton  as  much  as  possible,  in  order  to  prevent  its  forming  into  dense 
masses,  which  are  much  more  liable  to  explode.  It  is,  indeed,  probable,  that  the  method  of  drying  in 
stoves,  practised  at  first  in  Messrs.  Hall's  manufactory,  was  the  cause  of  the  explosion  which  occurred 
there,  and  which  cost  several  persons  their  lives. 

No  minute  description  of  the  mode  of  preparing  gun-cotton  upon  a  manufacturing  scale  has  been 
published  up  to  this  period,  and  the  foregomg  notice,  which  indicates  the  plan  practised  by  M.  Sosaoe, 
at  the  Direction  dea  Poudres  et  SaltpitreSf  must  sufBce  to  give  a  general  view  of  the  process,  which  is 
no  doubt  carried  out  with  slight  differences,  although  the  same  in  principle,  in  the  different  manufactoriea 

With  regard  to  the  composition  of  gun-cotton,  nothing  certain  is  established.  The  analyses  whidi 
have  been  made  of  it,  and  which  are  numerous,  do  not  accord,  and  tend  rather  to  prove  that  several 
products  may  result  firom  the  action  of  nitro-sulphuric  acid  upon  cotton,  paper,  ifec,  depending,  amoog* 
other  things,  upon  the  state  of  concentration  of  the  acids  used,  the  time  of  immersion,  dec. 

The  properties  of  gun-cotton  are  very  extraordinary,  and  create  a  greater  degree  of  astonishment,  id 
consequence  of  its  outward  appearance  bearing  the  strictest  resemblance  to  ordinary  cotton  wool,  which, 
however,  is  not  so  harsh  to  the  feel  It  is  insoluble  in  water  both  hot  and  cold,  and  when  removed  and 
dried,  is  found  to  have  lost  none  of  its  original  properties ;  acids  have  also  no  action  upon  it,  and  this 
effectually  distinguishes  it  from  xyloidine.  The  test  solvent  for  gun-cotton  is  acetic  ether,  and  this  sub- 
■taooe  may  be  used  for  rendering  it  perfectly  pure.    It  explodes  violently  when  heated  to  SSS*'  F«  or 
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on  ignitioD,  leaying  scaicely  any  roskkie,  and  creating  very  little  smoke.  The  temperature  at  which  it 
ia  thus  decomposed,  is  so  much  below  that  at  which  raipowder  explodes,  that  the  cotton  may  be  lightly 
placed  upon  toe  surface  of  gunpowder,  and  detonized  by  a  red-hot  wire  without  setting  fire  to  the  pow- 
der. Friction  of  th6  ordinary  kind  wiU  not  explode  gun-cotton,  but  when  placed  on  an  anvil,  and  pow- 
erfully struck  with  a  hammer,  the  heat  generated  by  the  stroke  causes  it  to  detonate.  With  reference 
to  the  projectile  force  of  gun-cotton,  as  compared  with  gunpowder,  there  appears  reason  to  apprehend 
that  its  action,  in  its  present  form,  is  too  rapid,  and  resembles  too  much  that  of  the  fulminates,  to  ren- 
der it  applicable  to  the  purposes  of  artillery.  The  gaseous  products  from  its  combustion  are  also  such 
as  cannot  be  altogether  resisted  by  fire-arms,  although,  if  air  be  absent^  no  great  amount  of  corrosion 
can  ensue ;  and  as  it  has  been  found  that  gun-cotton  impregnated  with  chlorate  of  potash  or  nitre  has 
a  still  more  powerful  effect  than  that  prepared  in  the  usu^  manner,  the  addition  of  these  substances 
would  at  the  same  time  tend  to  modify  the  corrosive  action  of  the  add  products  of  combustion.  As  a 
substitute  for  gunpowder  in  all  mining  and  blasting  operations,  however,  the  superior  local  force  of  the 
powder-cotton  will  be  hiehly  valuable ;  and  it  has  mdeed  been  found  to  effect  as  much  as  four  times  its 
weight  of  powder.  In  uie  pyrotechnic  art  it  will  probably  also  be  extensively  used,  and  paper  pre- 
pared by  toe  method  of  Pelouze,  and  moistened  with  solutions  of  nitrate  of  strootia,  sulphate  otcopper, 
and  nitrate  of  baryta,  yields  very  beautiful  rod,  green,  and  white  fires. 

GUN  METAL.  A  species  of  brass  employed  in  casting  cannon,  and  used  also  in  the  wearing  parts 
or  joints  of  machinery.  This  alloy  should  consist  of  9  pfu*ts  of  copper  and  1  of  tin,  but  no  zinc  It 
answers  well  for  valves. 

GUNPOWDER,  detcriptian  of  machines  used  in  the  jyroofof,  Gannon  pendulum  and  its  ballistic 
pendulum,  of  the  Washington  Arsenal,  Figs.  2230  and  2281. 

The  pendulumrUock, — ^The  pendulum-block  is  of  cast-iron,  in  the  form  of  a  hollow  frustrum  of  a  cone, 
with  a  hemispherical  bottom.  In  order  to  give  it  the  reauisite  stren^^  the  block  is  closely  hooped 
with  wrought-iron  over  all  the  conical  part,  except  in  the  places  where  it  is  embraced  by  the  suspension 
straps ;  for  this  purpose  the  block  was  first  turned,  and  the  hoops  were  accurately  reamed  in  a  lathe, 
and  then  shrunk  on  to  their  places,  using  in  this  operation  only  heat  enough  to  set  the  hoops  doeelv 

SS30.  !B3l. 


to  the  cast-iron. 


In  order  to  facilitate  the  adjustment  of  the  centre  of  oscillation  of  the  pendulum,  by  throwing  the 
weight  as  far  as  possible  from  the  axis  of  motion,  the  block  was  made  thicker  on  the  lower  side  tlmn  on 
the  upper,  by  placing  the  core  of  the  hoUow  part  above  the  centre  of  figure,  thereby  bringing  the  centre 
of  gravity  of  the  blodc  0*6  inch  below  its  axis. 

The  opening  in  the  &ce  of  the  block  is  partially  closed  by  an  iron  plate,  which  is  held  fast  by  bolts 
set  in  the  block,  and  which  serves  to  retain  the  sand  used  for  filling  the  hollow  of  t!ie  block.  In  the 
centre  of  this  plate  is  a  circular  opening  16  inches  in  diameter,  through  which  the  ball  passes,  and  the 
point  struck  by  the  bfdl  is  marked  hj  Uie  hole  made  in  a  dieet  of  lead,  (of  about  8}  lbs.  to  the  square 
foot,)  which  is  placed  over  the  opening  in  the  plate  and  retained  by  a  washer,  or  smaller  iron  plate, 
bolted  to  the  large  one ;  vertical  and  horizontal  scales,  drawn  on  the  face  of  the  small  plate,  s€|ve,  by 
means  of  an  easy  reference,  to  measure  the  position  of  the  point  struck  by  the  centre  of  the  ball; 

Manner  of  forming  the  core  of  the  pendulum-bloek. — ^The  hemispherical  bottom  of  the  core  is  formed 
of  a  block  of  lead,  which  serves  to  counterpoise  the  weight  of  the  m>nt  part  of  the  pendulum-block,  and 
bidlitates  the  adjustment  of  the  axis  in  a  horizontal  position,  by  bringmg  the  centre  of  gravity  of  th« 
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vystem  nearlj  in  the  middle  point  between  the  fiuspensiOQ  straps;  tbid  leiul  forms  also  a  sort  of  coshioii 
to  receive  the  impact  of  the  balls,  and  to  prevent  tnem  from  striking  against  the  «ast4roD,  in  case  tbcy 
should  penetrate  through  the  sand  which  forms  the  chi6f  part  of  the  core  of  the  pendnlmn-block. 

The  sand  which  receives  the  impact  of  the  balls  is  contained  in  cases  made  of  strong  leather  stretdied 
over  iron  frames ;  the  frame  consists  of  two  wrough^iron  hoops,  connected  together  brv  ribs  of  the  same 
material ;  the  diameter  of  each  hoop  is  0*15  inch  less  than  that  of  the  core,  at  the  place  which  it  is  to 
occupy ;  each  hoop  is  made  in  three  segments,  and  the  correspondmg  ^ments  d  Hie  two  hoops  wUcfa 
form  one  frame,  are  connected  together,  each  pair,  by  three  ribs  of  square  iron  welded  to  the  hoops. 
The  leather  which  covers  these  frames  is  brought  over  the  outer  faces  of  the  hoops  and  secured  there 
by  rivets,  the  sections  of  each  hoop  being  connected  together  by  the  leather  covering  only.  When  tiie 
sand  is  compressed  by  the  ball,  the  case  or  bag  expands  latendly,  nntil  it  is  si^ported  by  the  sides  of 
the  pendulum-block. 

The  ends  of  these  cases  are  closed  with  boards  of  soft  wood,  about  |  inch  thick;  those  which  furm 
the  bottom,  or  smaller  end  of  the  caso,  rest  on  iron  pins  which  are  set  on  the  inside  of  the  smaller 
hoop ;  and  those  which  fbrm  the  head,  or  larger  end,  are  kept  in  place  by  small  nafls  drivett  into  wooden 
plugs  in  holes  on  the  inside  of  the  large  hoop. 

In  order  to  fill  the  case  or  bag,  it  is  placed  on  its  small  end,  and  the  boards  fbrmidg  the  bottom  are 
laid  down  on  the  pins  intended  to  support  them ;  if  there  are  any  openings  through  which  the  sand 
might  escape,  they  are  closed  with  shavings,  <&&  The  sand  is  then  put  in  and  settled  with  a  sm&Il 
rammer,  such  as  a  piece  of  an  implement  staff;  when  nearly  filled,  the  bag  is  placed  on  the  platform  ot 
a  balance,  and  its  weight  properiy  adjusted,  after  which  the  head  is  fastened  m  as  before  mentioned. 

Four  of  these  bags  form  a  set  for  fiUing  the  pendulum-block :  the  first  or  smallest  one  is  15  inches  high ; 
the  second,  14  inches ;  the  third  and  fourth,  each  12  mches ;  an  interval  of  about  3  inches  is  thus  left  at 
the  mouth  of  the  block,  which  serves  -to  admit  any  compensating  weights  that  may  be  r»qtiired  to  moke 
up  the  proper  charge.  These  weights  are  in  the  form  of  Urge  rings,  made  of  iron  of  different  sizes, 
according  to  the  weight  required.  The  vacant  space  in  the  mouth  of  the  block  is  requisite  al^o  for  con- 
taining Uie  sand  di^^placed  uy  the  shot  A  small  portion  of  this  sand  escapes  through  tiie  h<»le  made 
by  the  ball  in  the  sheet  of  lead  on  the  face  dphe  block. 

The  placing  of  the  sand-bags  in  the  block  is  facilitated  by  the  use  of  a  pair  of  large  hooks,  or  tongs, 
attached  to  a  tackle  and  fall,  suspended  from  the  roof  of  the  pendulum-shed  and  hanging  iust  in  front 
of  the  block ;  when  not  in  use  tney  are  drawn  aside,  out  of  the  way  of  the  pendulum,  and  hung  on  a 
hook  driven  into  the  frame  of  the  shed. 

Manner  of  suspending  the  pendulian-bloek. — ^The  block  is  suspended  by  means  of  four  straps  ot 
wrought-iron  attached  to  a  horizontal  shaft  of  the  same  material.. 

The  shaft  terminates  at  each  end  in  knife  edges,  made  of  hardened  steel  welded  to  the  iron.  These 
knife  edges  are  rounded  on  a  radius  of  0*06  inch ;  inside  of  the  knife  edges,  the  shaft  has  cylindrical 
bearings  which  are  turned  with  great  care ;  the  lower  lines  of  the  knife  edges  are  in  the  surface  of  these 
cylinders  produced,  and  consequently  the  axes  of  motion,  at  the  two  extremities  of  the  shaft,  are  in  the 
same  right  line. 

The  suspension  straps  terminate,  at  their  upper  ends,  in  collars  which  are  accurately  bored  to  fit  the 
cylindrical  bearings  on  the  shaft  In  the  lower  ports  of  these  collars  are  </o/«,  which  fit  on  correspond- 
ing projections  on  the  shaft  and  prevent  the  straps  from  turning ;  the  collars  of  the  straps  are  also 
pressed  firmly,  by  means  of  keys,  against  the  shoulders  of  the  shaft  The  two  inner  straps,  from  each 
end  of  the  shaft,  pass  to  the  front  end  of  the  pendulum-block ;  the  outer  ones,  to  the  rear  end.  The 
inner  straps  are  straight^  from  the  collars  on  the  shaft  to  a  point  near  the  block  where  they  take  a  di- 
rection perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the  block,  which  they  embrace  between  the  shoulders  provided  for 
tliem.  The  outer  straps  are  curved  just  below  the  shaft  so  that  at  the  distance  of  about  5  feet  from 
the  axis,  the  two  straps  from  each  end  of  the  shaft  are  brought  into  the  same  plane,  passing  nearly 
through  the  axis  of  the  block. 

The  work  shotild  be  fitted  together  in  such  a  manner  that  the  line  joining  the  centres  of  the  two  col- 
lars for  the  pendulum-block,  wliich  are  thus  formed  by  the  two  pafrs  of  straps,  shall  be  in  a  plane  per 
pendicular  to  the  axis  of  the  shaft  at  its  middle  point,  and  shall  be  also  perpendicular  to  a  plane  pafts- 
mg  through  the  axis  of  the  shaft  and  the  middle  point  of  the  line  in  question,  which  line  coincides  with 
the  axis  of  the  block.  • 

The  pair  of  straps  which  embrace  the  front  part  of  the  block  approach,  above  and  below  the  block, 
within  8  inches  of  each  other,  and  are  kept  apart  by  iron  transoms  which  terminate  at  each  end  in  bolts 
that  pass  through  the  straps,  and  are  held  by  nuts  on  the  outside.  The  other  pair  of  straps  come  together 
withm  2  inches,  and  the  bolts  which  serve  to  press  them  against  the  block  pass  through  the  flattened 
heads  of  two  large  transverse  bolts,  the  other  ends  of  whicn  are  cut  with  a  screw-thread.  The  end^  oi 
these  bolts  pass  through  holes  in  the  transoms  of  the  front  pair  of  straps,  and  the  bolts  have  strong  screw- 
threads  cut  on  their  whole  length,  for  a  purpose  which  wijl  be  hereaher  explained. 

Between  the  pendulum-block  and  the  snaft,  the  two  straps  from  each  end  of  the  shaft  are  firmly 
connected  together  by  two  pairs  of  flat  braces,  having  shoulders  which  bear  against  the  edges  of  the 
straps ;  the  upper  braces  are  bolted  to  the  straps,  and  they  are  eonnected  together  by  a  large  cro8i4iolt 
which  passes  through  the  middle  of  each;  the  lower  braces  are  connected  with  the  straps,  and  with 
each  other,  by  meand  of  cross-bolts.  All  of  these  cross-bolts  have  bevel- washers  against  their  shoulders 
inside,  and  under  the  nt.ts,  outside  of  the  braces. 

Supports  of  the  perdidum, — ^The  knife  edges  of  the  shaft  rest  in  Vs  formed  in  dies  of  hardened  steel, 
which  are  set  in  cast-iron  seats ;  these  seats  are  bolted  down  to  lar^e  cast-iron  plates,  resting  on  the 
tops  of  two  stone  piers,  to  which  the  plates  are  secured  by  long  bolts  let  into  the  stooe.  On  the  upper 
sides  of  the  plates  there  are  projecting  ledges,  between  which  the  seats  for  the  V*s  are  placed,  ana  the 
position  of  tne!«e  neat^  i<)  regulated  by  means  of  wedges  inserted  between  them  and  the  projoctioos  cc 
Uie  plates.    I'he  bolt-hole.^  in  the  seats  arc  made  of  ao  oblong  form,  in  order-to  admit  of  adjustmoit 
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•0  that  the  two  Vs  of  each  pair  shall  be  In  the  same  horisontal  line^  and  that  these  lines,  in  the  tw< 
pendulums!,  shall  be  parallel  to  each  other. 

The  bottom  parts  of  the  Vs  arc  roimded  on  a  radius  1-1 0th  of  an  inch ;  and  the  inclination  of  the 
sides  is  so  arranged,  with  reference  to  that  of  the  planes  of  the  knife  edges,  as  to  allow  the  pendulum 
to  Tibrate  through  an  arc  of  80°. 

The  parallelism  of  the  two  shafts  is  verified  by  means  of  two  plumb-lines,  suspended  to  the  ends  of 
a  needle  attached  to  each  shaft  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  its  axis.  Four  other  plumb-lines  are 
suspended  in  the  axis  of  the  gun  and  block,  (on  the  front  and  rear  of  each,)  and  when  the  acyustment 
is  perfect,  these  eight  plumb-nnes  should  hang  in  the  same  plane. 

Measurement  of  the  are  of  vibration, — ^The  vibration  of  tne  poidulom  is  measured  on  a  bra«  limb^ 
phiced  under  the  axis  of  the  block  and  supported  by  wrought-iron  chairs  set  in  stone  poets.  A  slider, 
also  of  brass,  moves  on  this  limb,  and  is  bela  at  any  pomt  by  the  pressure  of  a  light  spring ;  the  slider 
is  moved  by  an  index  attached  to  a  bar  connected  with  the  lower  ends  of  the  suspension  straps.  The 
limb  is  graduated  in  degrees  and  minutes,  and  the  slider  has  a  vernier  which  reads  to  two  seconds. 
The  tero  of  the  arc  is  placed  in  the  vertical  plane  passing  through  the  axis  of  motion,  and  the  face  of 
the  index  is  also  in  this  piano  when  the  axis  of  the  block  is  horizontal,  or  situated  in  the  line  of  fire. 
In  order  to  have  the  means  of  verifying  the  adjustment  of  the  limb,  at  any  time,  if  necessary,  two  hollow 
centres  are  screwed  mto  the  under  side  of  the  shaft,  near  each  end,  for  the  purpose  of  suspending  two 
plumb-lines  that  shall  hang  in  the  vertical  plane  throogh  the  axis  of  motion. 

Gun  pendulum. — ^The  suspension-frame,  the  supports,  and  the  general  arrangement  of  the  gun  pen^ 
dulum,  are  similar  to  those  of  the  ballistic  pendulum,  and  it  is  therefore  ^ecessajy  to  describe  only  the 
manner  of  attaching  the  gun  to  the  frame. 

In  order  to  provide  for  mounting  g^uns  of  any  calibre  below  a  82-pounder,  the  diameter  of  the  circular 
parts  of  the  suspension  straps  is  sufficiently  lai^  to  admit  collars  oi  caetriron  which  may  be  adapted  to 
the  gun  and  made  to  fit  on  the  trunnions,  having  shoulders  to  receive  the  straps ;  but  the  82  and  24- 
pounder  guns,  heretofore  attached  to  the  pendulum,  having  been  made  for  the  purpose,  the  projecting 
pieces,  to  form  the  shoulders  for  the  straps,  were  cast  op  the  guns.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  centre  of  oscillation  of  the  pendulum,  and  also  to  have  a  gun  which  shall  be  perfectly  safe 
to  use,  with  any  charge  up  to  •}■  the  weight  of  the  shot,  the  24-pounder  has  been  made  on  the  same 
model  as  the  82-pounder,  and  tlie  trunnions  are  omitted,  as  the  piece  is  designed  for  use  with  the  pen- 
dulum exclusively. 

Acllustment  of  the  centre  of  gravity  and  of  the  centre  of  oscillation. — ^The  two  systems  being  nearly 
B3nnmetrical,  with  reference  to  the  vertical  planes  through  the  axis  of  motion  and  the  axis  of  the  gim  or 
block,  the  centre  of  gravity  of  each  pendulum  was  found  nearly  in  the  intersection  of  these  vertical 
planes,  when  the  axis  of  the  gun  or  block  is  horizontal ;  it  is  therefore  neoeseary  to  provide  only  for  cor- 
recting the  deviations  caused  by  variations  in  the  charge  of  the  gun,  or  of  the  block.  For  this  purpose, 
adjusting  weights  are  placed  on  the  large  screw-bolts  which  connect  the  front  and  rear  straps  above 
and  below  the  gun  and  the  block ;  by  sliding  these  weights  backwards  or  forwards,  the  position  of  the 
vertical  line  containing  the  centre  of  gravity  is  easily  adjusted.  These  weights  effect  another  very  im- 
portant purpose,  in  the  adjustment  of  the  centre  of  oscillation  of  the  system,  so  as  to  make  it  coincide 
with  the  axis  of  the  gun  or  block. 

The  weight  of  the  gun  and  block  being  very  great,  in  comparison  with  that  ef  the  suspension-frame, 
the  centres  of  oscillation  were  found  to  be  nearly  at  the  proper  height,  and  the  adjustment  of  them  was 
readily  effected  by  placing  weights  on  the  lower  screw-bolt,  which  has  the  efiect  of  lowering  the  centre 
of  oscillation ;  the  upper  screw-bolt  would  be  made  use  of  in  the  same  manner,  in  case  the  centre  of 
oscillation  should  be  found,  by  any  change  of  circumstances,  to  be  too  low.  These  screw-bolts  are  flat- 
tened, or  planed  ofi^  at  the  sides,  in  order  to  allow  the  weights  h  slide  on  them  more  readily.  The 
weights  Sr»  cylinders  of  various  heights,  having  slits  of  the  thickness  of  the  screw-bolt,  to  facilitate 
placing  and  removing  thenL  The  shts  are  lined  with  thick  sheet-iron  to  prevent  the  weight  from  bemg 
cut  by  the  screw,  and  the  height  of  the  slit  is  so  regulated  (for  convenience  in  calculation)  as  to  bring 
the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  weight  in  the  axis  of  the  bolt  on  which  it  rests.  The  weights  are  made  ot 
lead,  with  about  6  per  cent  of  tin ;  they  are  moved  on  the  bolt,  and  are  also  held  in  place,  when  set,  by 
means  of  lar^e  nuts  with  handles,  of  which  there  are  two  on  each  bolt  To  prevent  these  nuts  irom 
being  pressed  into  the  weights  by  their  reaction  in  the  recoil  of  the  pendulum,  broad  iron  washers  are 
placed  between  the  weights  and  the  nuts,  and  the  front  weight  for  each  pendulum  is  made  of  a  shell ' 
of  cast-iron  ^  inch  thick,  filled  with  lead. 

Weight  of  the  pendutums.-^Tk^  weight  was  ascertained  to  be  as  foUows:— 

Ibfl. 

Weight  of  gun-frame  complete 2,811 

"     82-poundergun 7,689 

Total  of  gun  pendulum 10,600 

**    ballistic  pendulum-firame  complete 2,847 

«     pendulum-block,  (empty) 6,868 

"•    face-plates  and  bolts  for  do. 148 

Total  baUistic  pendulum 9,868 

Position  of  the  centres  of  gravity  of  the  pendulums.-^The  poeitioii  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  each 
■3rstem  was  determmed  by  bfdancing  the  firame  complete  on  the  edge  of  a  square  &t<eel  bar,  placed 
parallel  to  ^e  axis  of  the  shaft.  ThQ  place  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  gun  and  the  blodc  being 
known,  that  of  the  whole  system  is  easily  calculated. 
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Tlie  results  of  this  calculation  were  verified  by  actually  balancing,  in  a  horisontal  pofsition,  the  wlioli 
{lendulum,  with  the  gun  and  block  in  place. 


1 

i 

God. 

Blodc 

! 

Distance  from  the  axis  of  motion  to  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  frama 

Distance  to  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  gun  or  pendulum-block,  (empty) 

Distance  to  centre  of  gravity  of  the  system,  (by  calculation) 

112-8  X  2811  +  196  X  7689  _ 

locbea. 

112-8 
195 

172-994 

172-8 
172-9 

11418 
195  6 

170-787 
170-8 

10,500 
2847  X  1 1413  +  6368  X  1955  +  148  X  196                                               _ 

\                                     9358 
Distance  to  centre  of  firruv  it V  of  the  8 vstem.  bv  trial  

Do.      mean*  taken  as  the  true  distance • 

170-8        1 

The  height  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  each  pendulum  in  this  condition  bemg  known,  it  is  easy  to 
make  the  necessary  correction  for  the  addition  of  the  adjusting  weights,  and  for  the  weight  of  the  core 
of  the  block.  For  this  purpose  it  is  sufficient  to  observe  that  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  adjusting 
weights,  bem^  in  the  axis  of  the  lower  screw-bolts,  is,  in  the  gim  pendulum,  at  216  inches  from  the  axis 
of  motion,  and  in  the  ballistic  pendulum,  at  219  inches.  The  centre  of  gravity  of  the  hemisphere  of  lead 
in  the  bottom  of  the  pendulum-block  is  in  the  axis  of  the  block,  or  195  inches  from  the  axis  of  motion ; 
and  that  of  the  conical  part  of  the  core  is  0*66  inch  above  the  axis  of  the  block,  or  194'84  indies  {ram 
the  axis  of  motion. 

In  the  gun  pendulum,  when  adjusted  for  use  with  the  82-pounder  gun,  a  weight  of  667  pounds  was 
placed  on  the  lower  screw-bolt 

In  the  ballistic  pendulum  there  were 

\ba. 

a  hemisphere  of  load  in  the  block,  weighing 626^ 

an  oak  board  over  the  lead 9^ 

a  sheet  of  lead  on  the  frice 8 

4  sand-bags 965 

adjusting  weights  on  the  lower  screw-bolt... 789 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  distaDoe  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  gun  pendulum  from  the  axis  m 
10,500  X  172-9  +  667  X  215       1,968,968      ,^,  ,,  . 

1M67 ="Ti;i6r=^^^-^^  "^ 

and  that  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  ballistic  pendulum, 

9858  X  170-8  +  648  X  195  +  975  X  19484  +  789  X  219  _  2,084,162-5  _ , ^w  oo  • 
11,756  lbs.  ~"     11,756      -l^^-»">- 

The  results  of  these  calculations  and  measurements  may  be  at  any  time  verified,  and  in  case  of  a 
ch«.nge  in  the  pendulums,  they  may  be  corrected,  by  practically  ascertaining  the  moment  of  ^e  system, 
L  e.,  tbe  product  of  the  weight  into  Uie  distance  of  its  centre  of  gravity  from  the  axis  of  motion ;  and 
this  moment  is  a  factor  which  enters  mto  the  formula  for  the  computation  of  the  initial  veloQty  of  the 
ball  To  ascertain  the  moment  of  the  pendulum  without  dismounting  it,  it  is  sufficient  to  determine  bv 
trial  the  weight  which,  acting  at  a  given  distance  from  the  axis,  will  sustain  the  system,  out  of  a  verti- 
cal position,  at  such  an  angle  that  Uie  direction  in  which  this  weight  acts  shall  be  perpendicular  to  the 
line  drawn  frtim  the  centre  of  the  axis  of  motion  to  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  system.  If  a  be  the 
an^le  which  this  latter  line  then  makes  with  the  vertical,  w  the  weight  which  bahmces  the  system,  and 
d  tne  distance  at  which  it  acts  from  the  centre  of  motion,  then  will  Uie  moment  of  the  pendulum  be 

tod  

sin.  <i"~^^' 

Position  of  the  centre  ofoMcUlatum. — ^The  lengths  of  pendulums  being  to  each  other  as  the  sq^^oares  ol 
the  times  oi  vibration,  or  inversely  as  the  squares  of  the  number  of  vibrations  in  a  given  time,  the 
distance  of  the  centre  of  oscillation  from  the  axis  of  motion  is  determined  by  observing  the  number  of 
vibrations  made  by  the  pendulum  in  any  given  time,  or  the  number  of  seconds  required  for  a  given 
number  of  vibrations  of  the  pendulum. 

In  the  present  instance  this  was  determined  by  observing,  with  a  dironometer  which  beats  half 
seconds,  the  time  required  for  500  vibrations  of  the  pendulum,  commencing  in  an  arc  of  about  one 
degree  and  a  half.  The  length  of  the  seconds  pendulum  at  Washington,  (latitude  88°  58'  28",)  being 
S9-1  in.,  the  distance  of  the  centre  of  oscillation  of  a  pendulum  vibrating  500  times  in  n  seconds,  will  be 

n*X891 
""      500"      * 
and  in  order  that  X  shall  be  equal  to  1 96  in.,  or  that  the  centre  of  oscillation  shall  be  in  the  line  of  fire 
of  the  pendulum-g^un,  n  must  be  ^  1116-5  seconds. 

In  the  gun  pendulum,  this  adjustment  of  the  time  of  vibration  is  effected  by  placing  an  additiooal 
W^eight  of  667  lbs.  on  the  lower  screw-bolt,  as  above  mentioned,  in  ascertaining  the  position  of  the  centre 
df  gravity.    In  the  ballistic  pendulum,  when  ready  for  use  and  loaded  as  above  stated,  the  time  Teqaire«) 
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for  600  vibt-ations  is  1116  seconds,  and  the  position  of  the  centre  of  oscillation  is  at  194*8  in.  from  tb« 


When  the  position  o*  of  the  centre  of  oscillation  is  accurately  ascertained,  for  any  given  condition  ol 
the  system,  the  additional  weight  W^  requisite  to  bring  that  centre  into  any  other  position,  o  may  be 
computed  very  nearly  by  the  SnrmulA 

p  g  being  the  actual  moment  of  the  pendulum,  and  d  the  distance  of  the  additional  weight  from  the  axis 
of  motion. 

In  consequence  of  the  lightness  of  the  frames,  in  proportion  to  the  whole  weight  of  the  pendulums, 
they  are  found  to  possess  a  great  degree  of  sensibility ;  when  vibrating  in  an  arc  of  14^,  they  lose 
about  3d"  in  one  vibration ;  in  an  arc  of  4°,  about  25 '^  When  set  in  motion  in  an  arc  of  12^,  the  gun 
pendulum  continued  to  vibrate  about  24  hours,  and  the  pendulum-block  (empty)  about  80  hours. 

Distance  between  the  pendulum*. — It  was  ascertained  that,  at  the  distance  of  48  feet  from  the  muxzle 
of  the  gun,  the  pendulmn  would  be  but  slightly  affected  by  the  blast,  and  it  was  therefore  determined 
to  place  the  axes  of  the  two  pendulums  55  feet  apart 

In  order  to  intercept  the  blast  of  the  gun  as  much  as  possible,  a  fixed  screen  of  2-inch  oak  plank  is 
placed  17  feet  in  front  of  the  face  of  the  pendulum-block,  having  a  hole  in  it  12  inches  diataneter  for  the 
passage  of  the  ball  The  protection  afforded  by  this  screen  is  such,  that  with  a  blank  charge  of  ^  from 
the  82-pouider  gun,  the  vibration  of  the  pendulum-block  does  not  exceed  45" ;  which  vibration,  k  pro- 
duced by  the  impact  of  a  ball,  would  require  a  velocity  of  only  0*85  feet 

The  penetration  of  the  82-pounder  balls,  in  the  sand  of  the  pendulum-block,  is  about  4  feet  It  is 
found  that,  in  consequence  of  the  great  and  sudden  compression  of  the  sand,  produced  by  balls  moving 
with  great  velocities,  the  penetration  does  not  increase  with  the  charge ;  but  the  pressure  against  the 
sides  and  bottom  of  the  block  is  necessarily  greater  with  higher  charges,  and  under  these  circumstances, 
the  mass  of  lead  in  the  bottom  of  the  block  is  so  much  compressed  and  battered  as  to  make  it  inexpe- 
dient to  fire  with  high  charges  {\  or  ^)  from  the  82-pounder  gim,  without  filling  the  block  with  some 
material  affording  a  greater  resistance  than  sand. 

Service  of  the  pendulums. — Open  all  the  doors  and  windows  of  the  sheds ;  observe  whether  the  nuts 
of  the  several  connecting-bolts  are  screwed  up  tight,  and  whether  the  shoulders  of  the  knife  edges  swuig 
dear  of  the  seats.    Wipe  out  the  Vs  and  oil  them  with  a  small  quantity  of  clear  oil 

1st  The  ballistic  pendulum. — Load  the  pendulum-block  with  the  sand-bags,  driving  them  in  with 
handspikes,  so  as  to  make  them  bear  on  each  other ;  put  on  the  face-plates  with  the  sheet  of  lead  pre- 
viously adjusted  between  them. 

Adjust,  if  requisite,  the  position  of  the  centre  of  osciUation  of  the  pendulum,  and  in  order  to  maintain 
this  adjustment  let  the  sand-bags  be  always  filled  to  the  same  weight  as  at  first  If  this  cannot  be 
done,  make  up  the  correct  total  weight  by  placing  some  of  the  iron  rings  within  the  mouth  of  the  block. 

Wipe  the  graduated  arc  and  move  the  adjusting  weights  on  the  lower  screw-bolt  80  that,  the  pendu- 
lum being  at  rest  its  index  shall  be  in  contact  with  the  slider  when  the  latter  stands  at  zero  ;  m  this 
position  the  axis  of  the  blodc  is  horizontal :  see  that  the  nuts  on  the  screw-bolts  are  set  firmly  against 
the  adjusting  weights. 

After  the  gun  is  fired,  two  men  stop  the  vibrations  of  the  pendulum-block,  checking  them  gradually 
with  the  hand,  (or  with  a  rope  thrown  over  the  breech,)  and  taking  care  not  to  displace  the  slider  on 
the  arc. 

Note  the  arc  of  vibration. 

Take  off  the  face-plates  and  ascertain  the  position  of  the  point  struck  by  the  centre  of  the  ball,  by 
referring  the  extremities  of  the  vertical  diameter  of  the  hole  made  bv  the  ball  to  the  graduated  scales 
on  the  outer  plate.  If  necessary,  note  also  the  lateral  deviation  of  the  shot  Withdraw  the  sand  and 
the  ball,  <bc ;  clean  out  the  block  with  the  rake  and  brush  provided  for  the  purpose. 

2d.  The  gun  pendulum. — ^The  centre  of  oscillation  is  supposed  to  have  been  properly  adjusted. 

Wipe  out  the  gun,  insert  the  cartridge,  push  it  home  with  the  rammer,  and  measure  tJie  length  which 
it  occupies  in  the  bore  by  means  of  the  graduated  brass  scale  set  in  the  rammer-staff  .for  that  purpose ; 
insert  the  shot,  ram  it  home  and  measure  in  the  same  manner  the  height  of  the  whole  charge ;  prick 
the  cartridge,  and  prime  with  a  tube  having  a  short  piece  of  quick-matdi  inserted  in  the  cup,  in  order 
to  give  time  for  withdrawing  the  linstock  before  the  gun  recoils.  A  quill  or  paper  tube  is  preferable 
for  priming  with,  as  the  metol  tubes  are  driven  witli  considerable  force  against  the  sides,  or  the  roof,  of 
the  shed. 

Wipe  the  graduated  arc  and  adjust  the  index  of  the  pendulum  as  before,  taking  care  that  the  nuts  on 
the  screw-bolt  are  set  firmly  against  the  adjusting  weights. 

Before  giving  the  order  to  fire,  be  sure  that  both  pendulums  are  at  rest  and  in  their  true  positions. 

After  the  discharge,  note  the  arc  of  recoil- 
Two  men  stop  the  vibrations  of  the  pend  vum  by  throwing  a  rope  over  the  breech  of  the  gun  against 
the  suspension-frame ;  in  this  manner  they  are  less  apt  to  twist  the  frame  than  when  acting  dvectly 
with  the  hands  against  the  gun.  Clean  out  the  gun  ana  prepare  for  another  charge.  During^  the  firings 
tJie  pendulums  should  be  carefully  observed,  to  see  if  any  derangement  occnra  in  the  position  of  the 
shafts  in  their  V 's,  or  in  the  stability  of  the  frames,  the  tightness  of  the  nuts,  &c 

Formula  fw  computing  the  vdodty  of  the  ball  from  the  recoil  of  the  pendulums. — 1.  By  the  ballittit 
pendulum. — ^The  formula  for  the  velocity  with  which  the  ball  strikes  the  pendulum  block  is 

^2  Bin,  i  A  y/(pgo  +  bi*){pg  +  bi)G 
bi 
where  «  is  the  required  velocity  of  the  ball  in  a  second : 
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p  the  weight  of  the  pendulum ; 

a   the  distance  of  its  centre  of  gravity      )  *.   ^  *!.-:* 

0  Ae  distance  of  its  centre  of  LnUation  t  ^°V*^^  *^  ^^ 

i   the  distance  of  the  point  of  impact       )  ****  * 

b   the  weight  of  the  ball ; 

A  the  angle  of  first  Tibratioh  of  the  ]>endulum ; 

G  the  measure  of  the  force  of  gravity,  =82' 166  ft,  at  Washington. 

The  demonstration  of  the  correctness  of  this  formula  is  given  in  Hutton^s  Mathematical  Tracts. 

In  our  pendulums  the  axis  of  the  gun  and  that  of  the  pendulum-block  are  adjusted  on  the  same  hori> 
lontal  line,  "^en  the  pendulums  are  at  rest ;  therefore  the  ball  strikes  very  near  to  the  axis  of  the 
block,  and  in  order  to  prevent  any  shook  on  the  axis  of  suspension,  the  centre  of  oscillation  of  the  system 
is  made  to  coincide  also  very  nearly  with  the  axis  of  the  pendulum-block,  and  this  adjustment  is  main- 
tained by  renewing  the  core  of  the  block  and  restoring  the  penduhmi  after  each  riiot  to  its  original  con- 
dition ;  hence  the  values  of  o  and  t  in  (he  above  formula  are  very  nearly  equal,  and  the  quantity  t>^ 
being  very  great  in  comparison  with  6  i,  no  sensible  error  will  be  caused  by  ansnming  t  =  o  in  the  &8t 
term  under  the  radical  sign ;  the  formula  then  becomes 

Moreover,  in  practice  with  balls  of  the  same  kind  and  calibre,  the  variations  m  the  value  of  6  are 
confined  within  narrow  limits.  On  this  account,  and  in  consideration  of  the  great  inequality  between 
the  terms  p  g  and  b  t,  we  may,  in  the  case  just  mentioned,  assign  to  6 1,  in  the  numerator  of  the  above 
expression,  a  constant  value  equal  to  the  mean  weight  of  liie  bails  multiplied  by  the  mean  distances  of 
the  pomts  struck  from  the  ads  of  suspension.  By  this  assumption  the  whole  terra  (fg-^bx)  Vg~c 
becomes  constant  for  one  set  of  experiments,  and  the  formula  is  perfectly  adapted  to  logarithmic  com 
putation. 

In  making  the  calculations  of  the  velocity  for  a  case  of  extreme  variation  in  the  value  of  6  i,  it  was 
found  that  the  error  produced  by  the  above  transformation  of  the  formula,  and  by  assuming  a  constant 
mean  value^  for/>^-p6t,is6o  small  that  it  may  safely  be  disregarded. 

Since  2  sia  ^A^  chord  of  A^  it  is  obvious  from  the  formula,  that,  all  other  circumstances  being 
equal,  the  velocity  of  the  ball  is  proportional  to  the  chord  of  the  arc  of  vibration  of  the  pendulum. 

2.  OompuitUion  of  the  velocity  of  the  bcUl  by  the  recoil  of  the  gun  pendulum. — The  formula  for  this 
purpose  is  taken  from  the  Report  of  experiments  on  gunpowder  at  Metz.    The  formula  is, 

— ;  in  which 


(T^  2 

v'   is  the  required  initial  velocity  of  the  ball ; 

p*  the  weight  of  the  gun  pendulum ; 

g*  the  distance  of  its  centre  of  gravity     )  .^^  ,i  „  „^.     . 

S'  the  distance  of  its  centre  of  ScillaUon  t  ^"^^  ^^°  ^^  ^^ 

V    the  distance  of  the  axis  of  the  gun       )     suspension; 

A^  the  angle  of  vibration  of  the  pendulum ; 

b'    the  weight  of  the  ball  and  wad ; 

J)  the  diameter  of  the  bore  of  the  gun ; 

d    the  diameter  of  the  ball ; 

e    the  weight  of  the  charge  of  powder ; 

c*   the  weight  of  the  cartridge,  mcluding  the  bag ; 

G  the  force  of  gravity,  =  82*166  ft ; 

iV  a  eonstant  fSaclor,  of  the  same  kind  as  g',  G,  ^:o.,  to  be  determined  by  experiment 

There  are  obvious  causes  of  error  and  uncertainty  which  may  prevent  the  results  of  this  calcdlation 
of  the  velocity  from  coincidmff  in  all  cases  with  those  obtained  by  means  of  the  ballistic  pendulum,  even 
after  allowance  is  made  for  me  loss  of  velocity  occasioned  by  the  resistance  of  the  air  wnilst  the  ball  is 
pasong  frt>m  the  gun  to  the  peodulum-block.  The  principal  one  of  these  causes  is  the  unoertaintv  of 
the  value  ^  v',  assumed  for  the  mean  velocity  of  the  inflamed  gunpowder  in  the  bore  of  the  gun.  It  is 
certain  also  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  elastic  fluid  escapes  through  the  wmdage  of  the  ball,  and 
therefore  the  mass  of  fluid  behind  the  ball  is  less  than  tL  it*  of  the  charge  of  powder ;  but  this  loss  of 
fluid  is  in  some  measure  com]}ensated  by  the  greater  Vj|iocity  of  the  part  which  passes  by  the  halt 
The  efiect  now  under  consideration  must  likewise  be  modmed  by  the  quality  of  the  gunpowder  and  the 
quantity  of  the  charge,  even  within  the  usual  limits  of  practice,  and  these  arcumstances  probably  exert 
a  still  greater  influence  on  the  value  of  the  quantity  JV  in  the  term  c  N.  Oapt  Mordecai  found  that  the 
results  of  his  experiments  with  the  82-pounaer  and  24-pounder  guns  were  well  represented  by  giving  to 
K  a  mean  value  of  1600  feet  This  value  of  JV  does  not  appcjar  to  apply  equally  well  to  the  computatioo 
of  the  velocities  of  balls  of  very  small  calibre ;  for  the  intensity  of  tne  heat,  and  consequently  the  elastic 
force  of  the  fluid,  generated  by  the  combustion  of  the  charge,  increase  in  a  greater  proportion  than  the 
direct  ratio  of  the  (quantity  of  powder,  and  the  value  of  JV  must  therefore  vaiy  with  the  charge  of 
powder,  and  also  with  the  length  and  calibre  of  the  gun  and  the  density  of  the  balL  However,  as  in 
ordinary  practice  with  the  cannon  pendulum,  the  variations  in  the  value  of  iV  cannot  be  great  and  as 
the  quantity  c  ^  is  much  smaller  in  value  than  the  other  term  in  the  numerator  of  the  formula  for  the 
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v«lodty,  no  ooDaiderable  error  iirisea  £rom  aseigning  to  that  coefficieot  a  constaot  mean  value,  as  abort 
itoted. 

Mannjtr  of  loading  the  gun.'^Of  the  balU, — ^The  ebot  and  flheUs  used  in  ih^e  experiments  were  of  an 
intermediate  gage  between  the  large  and  the  small  gage,  «.  p. : 

For  the  32-pounder  gun,  between  6286  in.  and. 627  in.;  and  ibr  the  24-ppapder  gun,  between  666 
in.  and  6*70  in,  * 

With  the  exception  of  some  of  the  first  82-pounder  shot,  those  used  in  tbe,e^>eriments  were  ham- 
mered shot  £ach  shot  was  floated  in  mercury,  and  the  upper  extremity  of  the  axis  passing  througn 
its  ceotre  of  gravity  was  marked  with  a  centre-punch.  For  the  sake  of  brevity,  the  axis  of  the  ball 
which  passes  through  the  centre  of  gravity  will. be  designated  as  ihe  principal  axit. 

Of  ike  ioa<it.— The  wads  ordinarily  used  in  the  expenments  are  grommet$t  or  rings  formed  of  a  single 
strand  of  packing  yam,  about  ^  inch  thick,  such  as  is  used  for  the  packing  of  pistons  in  machinery ;  Uiis 
yam  is  soft  and  very  slightly  twisted.  The  diameter  of  the  grommet  is  a  httle  less  than  that  of  the 
ball,  to  which  it  is  attached  by  four  leather  straps  about  |  indi  wide,  each  pair  crossing  the  other  at 
right  angles,  and  beioff  tied  on  the  ball  with  twine  strings ;  the  grommet  has  also  a  cross  of  tavine  to 
assist  in  placing  it  and  to  preserve  its  form.  The  thickness  of  the  leather  straps  is  nearly  equal  to  half 
the  windage  of  the  ball  The  average  weight  of  a  gronmiet  with  straps  is,  for  the  82-pounder  ball, 
0*1  lb. ;  for  the  24-pounder,  008  lb. 

The  grommet  is  placed  on  the  lighter  hemisphere  of  the  ball,  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  its  prin- 
cipal axis. 

Of  the  cartridges, — The  cartridge-bags  are  made  of  closely  woven  twilled  woollen  stuff;  they  are  cut 
with  a  circular  bottom  like  those  for  field  service,  and  sewed  on  a  cylindrical  former  of  the  regulation 
size,  the  diameter  of  the  former  being  for  the  82-pounder  gun  6*9  in.,  and  for  the  24-pounder  6*35  ia 

Of  the  manner  of  loading. — The  cartridge  being  inserted,  is  pressed  firmly  with  the  rammer  against 
the  bottom. of  the  bore,  and  its  height  measured.  The  ball  is  then  placed  with  one  of  the  leather  straps 
resting  on  the  lower  side  of  the  bore,  the  grommet  outside,  so  that  the  heavier  hemisphere  of  the  ball 
is  next  to  the  powder.  The  leather  straps  not  only  retain  the  grommet,  but  also  support  the  ball 
nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  bore. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  ball  from  being  detached  from  the  grommet,  it  was  pushed  to  its  place  with 
the  end  of  the  rammer-staff,  which  caus^  it  to  slide  on  the  bottom  of  the  bore  instead  of  rolling ;  the 
rammer  being  then  turned,  ihe  height  of  the  whole  charge  is  measured.  The  difference  between  the 
height  of  the  cartridge  and  that  of  the  whole  charge  is  less  than  the  diameter  of  the  ball,  because  the 
centre  of  the  ball  lies  above  the  neck  of  the  cartridge,  and  consequently  the  bottom  of  the  ball  passes 
beyond  the  tie  of  the  cartridge  and  rests  against  the  powder. 

After  the  discharge  the  gun  is  cleaned  with  a  cylindrical  brush  made  of  stiff  bristles,  and  then  wiped 
out  with  a  common  woollen  sponge.  The  gun  is  washed  after  each  series  of  rounds  with  the  same 
powder,  (generally  after  8  rounds,)  and  is  then  wiped  with  a  dry  sponge. 

The  musket  pendulum. — The  frame  for  supporting  the  musket-barrel  consists  of  two  parallel  bars  o( 
iron,  connectea  together  by  a  transom  at  each  end ;  each  of  these  bars  has  an  ear  containing  a  trunnion- 
hole  to  receive  the  trunnions  of  the  musket-barrel^  which  are  fitted  into  a  solid  cylinder  of  iron  that  i» 
substituted  for  the  breech-screw  of  the  musket ;  the  barrel  is  held  in  its  place  and  adjusted  by  means 
of  four  set-screws  passing  horizontally  through  the  bars  of  the  frame,  one  pair  near  each  end  of  it;  a 
fifth  set-screw,  passing  vertically  through  the  front  transom,  serves  to  adjust  the  musket-barrel  in  a 
horizontal  position  when  the  frame  is  horizontal 

This  frame  is  suspended  by  means  of  four  iron  rods,  Fig.  2232 ;  at  ^ho  lower  end  of  each  rod  is  a 
shackle  which  is  bolted  to  the  transoms  of  the  barrel- frame,  and  a  similar  shackle  serves  to  connect  the 
rods  above  with  the  shaft  of  the  pendulum ;  the  screws  cut  in  the  ends  of  each  rod,  to  unite  it  with  the 
shackles,  are  right  and  left  hand  screws  respectively,  so  that  b^  turning  the  rod,  the  distance  of  the 
frame  from  the  shaft  is  increased  or  diminished  at  pleasure,  and  in  this  manner  the  height  of  the  axis  of 
the  barrel  is  readily  adjusted:  when  once  adjusted,  the  rods  are  held  fa&i  by  nuts  screwed  up  against 
the  shackles,  to  prevent  the  rods  from  tunung. 

The  shaft  of  tue  pendulum  is  a  flat  bar  of  steel,  at  eaqh  end  of  which  is  a  knife-edge  well  hardened 
and  tempered. 

The  parts  of  this  pendulum  are  so  arranged  that,  when  it  is  at  rest^  the  frame  is  nearly  horizontal ; 
the  slignt  adjustment  requisite  for  making  it  exactly  horizontal  is  effected  by  means  of  leaden  weights, 
supported  by  a  small  bolt  screwed  into  the  rear  transom  of  the  frame ;  a  thumb-screw  nut  serves  to 
keep  these  weights  in  place,  by  pressing  them  up  against  the  transom. 

The  knife-edges  of  the  shaft  rest  in  V's  of  harden^  steel,  which  are  set  in  cast-iron  hangers  connected 
oy  a  plate,  and  this  plate  is  secured  by  four  bolts  to  another  plate,  also  of  cast-iroo^hich  is  firmly 
oolted  and  braced  to  a  brick  wall 

The  arc  of  vibration  is  measured  on  a  brass  limb,  which  is  clamped  to  an  iron  plate,  on  which  it  can 
slide  in  a  circular  direction,  so  that  the  zero  of  the  limb  may  be  properly  adjusted;  the  iron  plate  is 
supported  by  a  frame  of  wroughtriron  secured  to  the  wall,  and  furnished  with  four  set-screws  which 
serve  to  adjust  the  arc  to  the  proper  distance  from  the  knife-edges ;  a  slider  moves  in  a  groove  in  the 
brass  Umb,  and  is  retained  at  any  part  of  the  limb  by  the  pressure  of  a  slight  spring.  In  the  vibration 
of  the  pendulum  the  slider  is  moved  by  an  index  attached  to  a  bar  which  is  fastened,  at  a  suitable 
heicfht,  to  two  of  the  rods  of  the  pendulum-frame. 

The  radius  of  the  graduated  arc  is  67*3  inches ;  each  degree  of  the  brass  limb  is  divided  into  six 
partes  and  the  vernier  on  the  slider  subdivides  these  parts  into  minutes. 

Tlie  ballistic  pendtUttm. — ^This  pendulum  is  composed  of  a  hollow  conical  block  of  bronze,  suspended 
by  two  iron  straps  to  a  shaft  formed  of  a  flat  bar  of  steel,  with  knife- edges  like  those  of  the  musket 
piendulum ;  a  brace  between  the  straps  serves  to  stiffen  them,  and  into  one  end  of  this  brace  is  screweJ 
the  index  which  moves  the  slider  on  the  brass  limb  for  measuring  the  vibration  of  the  pendulum. 
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An  iron  clamp,  of  a  simple  construction,  presses  a  circular  wooden  plate  against  the  lace  of  tlie  poa 
dulum,  Fig.  2283,  and  the  point  struck  by  tne  ball  is  marked  by  the  perforation  of  tliis  wooden  plate. 

The  core  of  the  pendulum-block  consists  of,  1st  A  block  of  hard  wood,  turned  to  fit  the  bottom  pari 
of  the  pendulum-block. 

2d.  A  conical  block  of  lead,  faced  with  a  plate  of  iron,  occupying  nearly  the  centre  of  the  core. 

8d.  A  block  of  hard  wood,  turned  and  cut  to  such  a  length  as  just  to  ml  the  pendulum-block,  and  tc 
bear  against  the  face-plate. 

These  blocks  were  made  of  well-seasoned  hickory,  accurately  adjusted  to  the  proper  weight  by  boring 
holes  in  them,  which  were,  when  necessary,  filled  "^ith  plugs  of  lead.  This  weight  is  such  as  to  keep 
the  axis  of  the  block  horizontal  when  the  pendulum  is  at  rest 

The  wooden  face-plate  was  used  for  many  rounds,  the  balls  always  striking  in  a  hole  one  inch  in 
diameter,  in  the  centre  of  the  plate. 
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The  arrangements  for  suspending  the  ballistic  pendulum  and  for  measuring  the  vibration  are  (2m 
■ame  as  those  for  the  musket  pendulum.  The  distance  between  the  axes  of  the  two  pendulums  ia  tea 
feet;  the  muzzle  of  the  musket  is  six  feet  from  the  face  of  the  pendulum-block. 

A  screen  of  boards,  haying  a  hole  two  inches  in  diameter  for  the  passage  of  the  ball,  is  placed  two  feet 
in  front  of  the  ballistic  pendulum,  to  intercept  the  wads  and  the  blast  of  the  charge. 

The  pendulums  are  attached  to  the  south  side  of  a  brick  wall,  and  covered  by  a  wooden  shed. 

Service  of  the  pendulums. — After  numerous  experiments  on  the  manner  of  loading  the  musket-barrelL 
it  was  determined  to  adopt  nearly  the  same  metnod  that  is  pursued  in  ordinary  seryice. 

The  charges  are  weighed  with  an  accurate  balance  and  put  into  small  tin  canisters ;  to  load  the  piece, 
the  charge  is  poured  into  a  small  copper  or  tin  charger  attached  to  the  end  of  a  ramrod ;  the  musket* 
barrel  is  inverted  over  it,  the  vent  being  preyiously  stopped  with  a  brass  wire ;  the  barrel  and  charger 
are  then  again  reversed  together,  and  the  charge  of  powder  is  shaken  out  into  the  bottom  of  the  boireL 

The  ball  is  wrapped,  as  for  a  common  cartridge,  in  a  rectangle  of  ball-cartridge  paper,  3  in.  X  4'5 ; 
the  paper  is  choked  tight  over  the  ball,  and  also  Sightly  choked  below,  to  prevent  the  ball  from  falling 
out  Instead  of  merely  inserting  the  ball,  with  the  paper,  oyer  the  powder,  the  paper  is  first  farmed 
into  a  wad,  in  a  manner  nearly  uniform,  by  putting  the  cartridge-case,  with  the  paper  down,  into  a  piece 
of  musket-barrel,  and  pressing  on  the  ball  with  a  wooden  rammer,  which  crumples  the  paper  neatly 
into  a  sort  of  sabot  In  loading,  the  paper  is  inserted  next  to  the  pnowder ;  the  ball  is  followed  up  with 
the  rammer,  which  is  of  steel,  and  weighs  l^  pounds ;  this  rammer  is  then  raised  six  inches  and  let  &11 
on  the  charge  fi^pe :  the  height  of  the  charge  was  always  measured  by  a  graduation  on  the  rammer,  in 
order  to  guard  against  error  in  loading. 

The  balls  were  pre])ared  by  means  of  dies,  adapted  to  an  ordinary  punching  machine,  and  were  made 
very  nearly  exact  m  size,  form,  and  weight 

After  each  discharge,  the  musket-barrel  is  taken  from  its  frame,  and  wiped  carefully  with  diy  ragi; 
it  is  washed  generally  after  five  rounds. 

The  set-screws  on  one  side  of  the  frame  being  undisturbed,  the  direction  of  the  barrel  requires  bo 
other  adjustment^  after  being  once  set,  than  to  l^  pressed  up  gently,  but  firmly,  by  means  of  me  scnwi 
CXI  the  other  side  of  the  frame. 

The  charge  is  fired  with  a  piece  of  quick-match  in  the  vent 

The  wooden  block  into  which  the  ball  is  fired  is  4*5  inches  long;  with  a  charge  of  even  100  grains  the 
musket-ball  generally  penetrates  through  this  block,  (of  hickory  wood,)  and  is  flattened  against  the  irofl 
plate  with  which  the  lead  block  is  faced ;  the  lead  and  the  wooden  core  are  uniaUy  wedged  slightly 
against  the  sides  of  the  block,  and  haye  to  be  driyen  out  through  a  hole  left  in  the  bottom  of  thi 
pendulum  block  for  that  purpose. 
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SlementBfor  computing  the  velocity  of  the  Jo//.— The  formul£8  for  this  purpose  are  the  same  as  thooc 
before  given  for  the  large  pendulums. 
The  constant  elements  of  the  calculations,  in  the  usual  condition  of  tlie  pendulums,  arc  as  follows : 

1.  For  the  Ballietie  Pendulum. 

Total  weight  of  pendulum /)  =  55  Ibn. 

Distance  of  centre  of  gravity  from  knife-edges ^  =  61*4  in. 

Time  of  1000  oscillations 1879  seconds. 

Distance  of  centre  of  oscillation  from  knife-edges o  =  '74'35i 

Force  of  gravity G' =  385-86 

Distance  of  the  axis  of  the  block,  or  usual  point  of  impact, 

from  the  knife-edges t  =  79*  in. 

Weight  of  the  ball  of  0*64  inches  diameter 6  =  0-06679  lbs. 

do.       do.       0-66  do.  =0*05861 

T       *y/{Pff^f>i){PffO'^bi*)  (?(  for  ball  064  ia =4-8279424 

^^' l2Yi (  for  ball  0*66  in =48142795 

The  \iiriations  in  the  point  of  imjtoct  being  very  small,  its  distance  has  been  regarded  as  constant^  in 
the  decjominator  as  well  as  in  the  numerator  of  tue  formula ;  but  in  case  of  any  considerable  variatioo 
the  correction  is  easily  made  in  the  above  logarithms,  by  adding  or  subtracting,  as  the  case  may  be,  th# 
difiference  between  the  logarithm  of  79  and  tiiat  of  the  true  value  of  i. 

2.  For  the  Mueket  Pendulum, 

Total  weight  of  pendulum ;>'  =  8894  lbs. 

Distance  of  centre  of  gravity  from  knife-edges ^'=43*85  ia 

Time  of  1000  oscillations 1297  seconds. 

Distance  of  centre  of  oscillation  from  knife-edges o'  =  65*77 

Force  of  gravity (?  =  886-86 

Distance  of  axis  of  barrel  from  knife-edges t'  =  79* 

Mean  weight  of  the  rectangle  of  cartridge  paper,  (8  ia  X  4'5  ia) 

in  whi(£  the  ball  is  wrapped ." <^ 10-6  ^rs. 

Diameter  of  the  bore  of  the  musket-barrel 0*69  m. 

No  value  that  can  be  assigned  to  the  quantity  N  in  the  formula  will  produce  results  of  equal  accu- 
racy when  applied  to  different  kinds  of  gunpowder,  and  in  all  cases  it  appears  tliat  the  value  of  N  is 
much  smaller  for  the  musket  than  for  the  cannon  pendulum.  This  would  appear  to  be  the  natural  con- 
sequence of  variations  in  the  force  or  intensity  of  tne  flame  produced  by  the  combustion  of  various  kinds 
of  powder ;  that  powder  which  acts  with  the  greatest  force  on  the  ball  whilst  it  is  near  the  bottom  oi 
the  musketr barrel,  having  been  more  thoroughly  consumed  at  the  first  moment  of  ignition,  will  probably 
have  a  smaUer  proportional  expansive  force  remaining,  after  the  ball  has  left  the  barrel,  than  the  pow- 
der, which,  burmng  with  less  energy  at  first,  continues  to  develop  its  force  as  the  ball  passes  through  the 
barrel ;  and  this  cUfference  of  effect  becomes  greater  in  proportion  as  the  length  of  the  barrel  is  increased, 
and  the  absolute  quantity  of  powder  in  the  diarge  diminished. 

The  apparatus  for  closing  the  vent  was  suggested  by  that  proposed  for  Mr.  Colson's  eprouvette,  in 
the  fourth  number  of  the  **  Memorial  de  rArttllerie" 

The  apparatus  is  represented  in  Figs.  2284  and  2235 ;  it  consists  of  a  block  of  wrought<iron,  hollowed 
out  on  the  under  part  to  fit  the  gun,  and  having  a  small  hole  through  it  to  correspond  with  tlie  vent  of 
the  gim  when  the  block  is  in  place ;  this  block  is  bored  longitudinally, 
to  receive  a  hollow  conical  plug  of  cast-steel,  which  is  ground  to  fit  tight 
in  its  place  when  pushed  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  bore  in  the  block ; 
the  plug  has  also  a  transverse  hole,  or  vent,  through  it,  which  corresponds 
with  that  in  the  block  when  the  plug  is  drawn  out  about  0*4  inches  from 
the  bottom  of  its  lodgment  in  the  block,  so  that,  in  that  positioa  there 
is  a  direct  communication  open  with  the  bore  of  the  gua  The  hollow 
plug  is  charged  with  a  small  quantity  of  fine,  quick  (sporting)  powder, 
over  which  a  paper  wad  is  rammed ;  it  is  then  placed  in  the  position 
above  described,  and  the  charge  is  fired  by  means  of  a  small  piece  of 
quick-match  inserted  in  ihe  upper  part  of  the  vent  in  the  iron  block ;  the 
cnarge  in  the  gun  is  ignited  with  certainty,  although  there  is  no  priming 
in  the  proper  vent  of  the  piece ;  but  before  the  explosion  of  the  charge, 
the  conical  plug  has  recoiled  to  the  bottom  of  its  lodgment,  and  effectu- 
ally closed  the  vent. 

After  the  discharge  the  plug  is  again  driven  out,  through  a  hole  made 
for  the  purpose  in  the  bottom  of  the  iron  block ;  the  plug  should  be  fitted 
so  as  to  bear  against  the  bottom  at  nearly  the  same  time  that  it  becomes 
wedged  in  its  seat,  otherwise  too  great  a  force  is  requhred  to  drive  it  out ; 
on  the  other  hand,  if  tlie  plug  touches  the  bottom  before  it  binds  on  the  sides,  it  will  fly  out  again,  and 
not  produce  the  desired  effect 

Conclunone, — ^The  following  are  some  of  the  practical  conclusions  which  Capt  Mordecai  has  arrived 
at  by  his  experiments  at  the  Washington  Arsenaf. 

Ivith  regard  to  the  proof  of  gunpimder.— -The  only  reliable  mode  of  proving  the  strowrth  of  gunpow 
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der  is  to  test  it,  with  semce  charges,  in  the  aims  for  which  it  is  designed ;  for  which  purposu  the 
ballistic  pendulums  are  perfectly  adapted. 

Although  the  present  tendency  to  we  use  of  cannon  of  veiy  laige  calibre  would  make  tlie  proc^  by 
means  of  a  82-pounder  or  24-pounder  gun  more  satisfactory  than  bv-  using  a  piece  of  smaller  caliorc,  it 
does  not  seem  to  be  necessary  to  resort  to  those  heavy  guns  for  obtaining  a  correct  indication  of  the 
relative  force  of  different  kinds  of  powder.  Such  an  indication  is  not  given  by  a  1-pounder  goo ;  but 
the  experiments  at  Metz  have  shown  that  the  12-pounder  gun  classes  the  powders  in  the  same  order  ol 
strength  as  the  24-pounder ;  and  further  experiments  may,  perhaps,  prove  that  a  long  gun  of  yet  smallef 
calibre,  a  9-pounder  or  a  6-pounder,  will  give  corresponding  results.  I  should  propose,  for  the  usual 
ppx>f  of  gunpowder,  to  make,  use  of  the  cannon  penoulum  alone ;  emploving  a  gun  of  the  smallest  cal- 
ibre which  wdl  give  correct  results,  and  firing  the  baUa  into  a  bank  of  es^th,  which  would  not  make 
them  unfit  for  ordinary  service. 

In  the  24-pounder  gun,  new  cannon  powder  should  give,  with  a  charge  of  ^th,  an  initial  velocity  of  not 
less  than  1600  feet  to  a  ball  of  medium  weight  and  wmdage. 

For  the  proof  of  powder  for  small  arms,  the  small  ballistic  pendulum  is  a  simple,  convenient,  and 
accurate  instrument  The  cost  of  the  apparatus  might  be  reduced  by  dispensing,  in  most  cases,  with 
the  musket  pendulum,  and  simply  firing  the  ball  into  the  ballistic  pendulum-block,  from  a  barrel  sot  in 
a  permanent  frame. 

The  initial  velocity  of  itie  musket-ball,  of  005  inches  ivdndage,  with  a  charge  of  120  grains^  should  be . 

With  new  musket  powder,  not  less  than  1600  feet ; 

With  new  rifle  powder,  not  less  than  1600  feet; 

With  fine  sportmg  powder,  not  less  than  1800  feet 

The  common  eprouvettes  ore  of  no  value  as  instruments  for  determining  the  relative  fwce  of  diflerem 
kinds  of  gunpowder. 

Of  the  hygromeirie  test  of  gtaipowder.^-hMJtiWx^  the  projectile  force  of  gunpowder  is  the  most  im- 
portant quality  to  be  attended  to  in  the  proof  and  inspection,  its  capability  of  being  long  preserved 
without  much  deterioration,  and  of  resisting  the  efifecta  or  such  exposure  as  it  is  subject  to  in  service, 
must  be  regarded  as  of  little  less  importance.  This .  quality  should,  therefore,  be  tested  either  by  eom- 
parmg  iha  quantity  of  moisture  absorbed,. under  similar  circumstances,  b^  the  powder  which  may  be 
under  trial,  and  by  other  powder  of  approved  good  quality,  or  by  the  application  of  a  simple  chemieal 
test  of  the  purity  of  the  saltpetre,  as  it  is  on  Uiis  circumstance  chiefly  that  the  capacify  of  the  powder 
to  resist  the  action  of  a  moderate  degree  of  moisture  depends. 

Of  the  proportions  of  the  ingredients  of  gunpotoder.-^The  proportions  used  in  making  our  best  pow 
der,  76 — 14 — 10,  and  the  English  proportions,  76 — 16—10,  appear  to  be  favorable  to  the  strength  ol 
powder,  and  not  sensibly  disadvantageous  in  other  respects ;  but  the  ordinary  variations  in  the  propor- 
tions of  cannon  powder  are  scarcely  appreciable  by  their  effects  on  its  force. 

Of  the  mode  of  tnanufaeture. — lie  powder  of  greatest  force,  whether  for  cannon  or  smaU  arms,  is 
produced  by  incorporation  in  the  "  cylinder  mills,"  under  heavy  rollers.  In  this  manufacture,  the  essen- 
tial operations  are  the  separate  pulverization  of  the  materials,  their  incorporation  by  the  cylinder  mills 
alone,  and  the  formation  uito.cake  by  moderate  pressure,  on  thick  cake?.  The  time  of  running  the  mills 
on  a  given  chaige  must  depend  partly  on  the  weiglft.  of  the  rollers ;  but  the  diminution  of  this  time  by 
means  of  previous  mixture  of  the  ingredients  for  several  hours,  in  the  dust-barrels,  appears  to  impart  to 
the  powder  a  degree  of  density  which,  although  attended,  perhaps,  with  somewhat  increased  force  in 
the  cannon,  is  injurious  to  other  valuable  qualities  of  the  powder,  and  especially  td  its  capability  of 
resisting  the  effects  of  exposure  to  moisture. 

The  pounding  mill  is  capable  of  producing  powder  of  nearly  equal  force  to  the  cylinder-mQI  powder, 
but  for  that  purpose  it  must  bo  worked  not  less  than  14  or  16  hours,  and  even  then,  unless  it  is  pressed, 
the  grain  is  hardly  sufficiently  firm  to  bear,  without  injury,  the  jolting  of  ammunition  wagons. 

Of  the  density  of  gunpowder. — ITie  density  should  not  be  less  than  850;  it  b  not  easy,  and  perhaps 
not  necessary,  to  estabbsh  an  absolute  maxvmtmi  of  density,  on  account  of  the  differences  caused  by 
occidental  variations  in  the  size  and  form  of  the  grains ;  but  it  does  not  aj^)ear  necessary  or  advisable 
that  the  gravimetric  density  should  exceed  920. 

Of  the  sizes  of  grain  for  gunpowder, — ^If  it  should  not  be  deemed  incompatible  with  the  convenience 
of  3ervice  to  multiply  the  varieties  of  powder  for  special  purposes,  there  would  probably  be  an  advan- 
tage in  \ising  very  large-gramed  powder  (such  as  tnat  designated  by  A.  0)  for  13-inch  mortars,  and  for 
the  heavy  sea-coast  howitzers,  in  which  enormous  charges  of  powder  are  used.  By  this  means  the  strain 
on  the  gun  would  be  dimmished,  and  the  velocity  of  the  ball  perhaps  increased. 

For  musket  powder^  by  the  present  stendard  gages — 

All  the  grains  should  pass  through  No.  4 ; 

About  one-half  through  No.  6 ; 

Nearly  one-fourth  through  No.  6. 

This  would  give  about  2000  or  2500  grains  of  powder  in  10  grains  Troy. 

For  rifie  powder f  all  the  grains  should  pass  through  No.  6.  There  would  then  be  about  12,000  or 
16,000  grains  of  powder  in  10  grains  Troy.' 

OftJie  charges  for  cannon  and  small  arms. — For  cannon,  the  charge  of  ^th  the  weight  of  the  ball, 
with  powder  of  the  standard  strength  proposed,  impresses  on  the  oul  a  siifficient  velocity  for  all  the 
ordinary  purposes  of  service.  For  buj  purpose,  even  for  a  breaching  battery,  the  advantage  gained  by 
using  a  charge  greater  than  ^d  tlie  weight  of  the  ball  is  unimportant,  and  by  no  means  compensates  for 
the  inconvenient  recoil  and  the  destructive  strain  on  the  gun  and  carriage,  <&c. 

But  as  the  habitual  charge  in  the  French  and  other  services  is  ^d,  and  the  battering  charge  \  the 
weight  of  the  ball,  it  may  be  well  to  compare  the  effects  of  these  charges  of  French  powder  with  that 
a  the  charges  which  Capt  Mordecai  proposes  to  substitute  for  them.  For  this  comparison  a  gUiDce  al 
the  followirig  table  will  suffice. 
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Hie  Frmcfa  80<pouoder  corcespondB  very  neArljr,  in  diameter  and  length  of  bore,  with  our  82-poiinder 
The  windageiof  the  balla  used  in  the  French -experiments  is  somewhat  greater  than  that  of  the  balk 
t»ed  in  Oiqpt  M.'e  ejq>erimentfl»;but  the  difference  ia  not  very  important 


Place  of  experiment 

Calibre  or 
gun. 

Kind  or  powder. 

Cliaige. 

Velodtjofball 
at  the  pendulum. 

1 
Bemarka. 

Esquerdes 
Washington  ) 
Arsenal    ) 

80-pound. 
82-poand. 

French  poonding  mill 
^      Cylinder  mill 

Feet. 
1618 
1585 
1611 

Mean  with  4  kinds  of 
powder. 

Mean  of  40  rounds, 
with  2  kinds  powder. 
Powd.  made  at  Metz, 
1886. 

Ditta 

Esquerde« 
Metz 

Washington  ) 
Arsenal 

24-pound. 

a 
u 

French  pounding  ( 
mill,  11  hours     ( 
a. 
A. 

1677 
1675 
1570 
1687 

Metz 
Washington 

24-pound. 

French  pounding  mill 
A* 

1772 
1888 

For  small  arms- Ae  following  charges  are  proposed : 

For  the  p&reumioft  mtmkeis  with  the  proposed  musket  powder,  1 10  g^ins. 

For  the  pereuanon  rfjle^  75  grains. 

For  ihepereuitioH  pmol^  80  grains  of  rifle  powder. 

Of  earirid^n  far  cannofn. — For  the  purpose  of  diminishing  the  strain  on  the  gun,  Capt  M.  proposes 
that  the  principle  of  mcreasing  the  length  of  the  cartridge,  by  reducing  its  diameter,  should  be  adopted 
Ibr  heavy  gun&    The  diameters  of  the  cartridge  formers  may  be  established  as  follows : 


Calibre 

42 

82 

24 

IS 

Diameter  of  cartridge  former Inches 

6- 

6-6 

5- 

4-6 

Of  the  lou  offeree  by  windage. — Bring  the  results  mto  one  view,  as  in  the  following  table : 


Calibre  of 
gun. 

Powder  of  one 
kind. 

Ban. 

1 

DiObroncee. 

Ratio  of  diflbrence. 

Weight. 

Windage. 

Velocity. 

Of  windage. 

Of  Telocity. 

Of  windage. 

Of  velocity. 

24-pound. 

M 
U 

M 
M 
U 

Lbs. 

M 

a 
u 

M 

Inch. 
0-007 
•115 
•245 
•855 

Feet. 
1578 
1450 
1832 
1197 

Inch. 

0108 
•238 
•848 

Feet. 

119 
246 
881 

2^28 
822 

2^07 
8-20 

6 

tt 

•115 
•245 
•855 

1740 
1596 
1465 

0-18 
•24 

153 
284 

1-85 

1-86 

-  By  talcing  the  difference  between  the  first  windage  and  each  of  the  others,  in  each  set  of  experiments, 
jmd  the  corresponding  differences  of  velocity,  and  uen  dividing  each  of  these  differences  by  the  first  ol 
its  series,  we  obtain  the  ratios  between  the  several  differences  of  windage,  and  between  the  correspond- 
ing differences  of  velocity.  These  ratios  approach  so  nearly  to  equality  as  to  authorize  tho  conclusion 
that  the  differences  in  the  velocities  of  balls  of  different  diameters  are  proportional  to  the  differences  of 
windage ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  loee  of  velocity  by  windage  is  j^ropcrtional  to  the  windage. 

Of  the  loee  nf  force  by  the  vent  of  the  gun. — The  loss  of  velocity  m  consequence  of  the  escape  of  gas 
through  the  vent  of  a  cannon  b  inappreciable^  in  comparison  with  the  unavoidable  variations  produced 
by  other  causes :  so  far  as  this  effect  is  concerned,  it  would  be  nearly  useless  to  close  the  vent  in  firing 
the  gun. 

Cy  the  effect  of  wads. — Tn  the  service  of  cannon^  heavy  wads  over  the  ball  are,  in  all  respects,  inju- 
rious. For  the  purpose  of  retaining  the  ball  in  its  place,  li^t  grommets  should  be  substituted  for  junk 
or  hay  wads,  and  the  latter  should  bo  used  only  for  proving  guns,  for  firing  hot  shot,  or  for  saving  the 
bore  of  the  g^n  from  injury  by  placing  them  between  the  powder  and  ball,  in  order  to  change  the  seat 
of  the  ball,  from  time  to  time,  and  prevent  the  formation  of  a  lodgment. 

In  email  arme,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  of  great  importance^  for  developing  the  full  force  of  the  charge, 
that  there  should  be  a  good  wad  over  the  powder,  unless  the  ball  has  but  very  little  windage,  as  i^ 
the  rifle. 

GUNTER*S  CHAIN,  so  called  from  its  reputed  inventor,  is  the  chain  commonly  used  for  measuring 
land.  It  is  66  feet  or  4  poles  in  length,  and  is  divided  into  100  links,  each  of  which  is  joined  to  the 
Adjacent  one  by  three  rings ;  and  the  length  of  each  link,  including  the  connecting  rings,  b  7^92  inches 
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Hie  advantage  of  this  measure  consists  in  the  fecility  which  it  afibrds  to  nnnerical  calcnlatioa  TIm 
English  acre  contains  4840  square  yards ;  and  Guntei^s  chain  being  22  yards  in  length,  the  square  ol 
which  is  484,  it  follows  that  a  square  ehain  is  exactly  the  tenth  part  of  an  acre.  A  square  cham  again 
contains  10,000  square  links,  so  that  100,000  square' links  are  equal  to  an  acre;  consequently,  the  con- 
tents of  a  field  being  cast  up  in  square  links,  it  is  only  necessary  to  divide  by  100,000,  or  to  cut  <^  tbt 
U&st  five  figures,  to  obtain  the  contents  expressed  in  acres. 

QUNTKR'S  LINE.  A  logarithmic  line  engraved  on  scales,  sectors,  Ac,  serving  to  perform  the  mul- 
tiplication and  division  of  numbers  instrumentally,  as  a  table  of  logarithms  does  aritlunetically.  Tht 
numbers  are  usually  drawn  on  two  separate  rulers  sliding  against  each  other.  In  rou^  calculations 
this  line  affords  considerable  facilities. 

GUNTER*S  SCALE  is  a  large  plain  scale,  having  various  lines  of  numbers  engraved  on  it,  by  meant 
of  which  questions  in  navigation  are  resolved  with  Qie  aid  of  a  pair  of  compassea  On  one  side  of  the 
scale  the  natural  lines  (as  the  line  of  chords,  the  line  of  sines,  tangents,  rhombs,  ^)  are  placed,  on  the 
other  the  corresponding  logarithmic  ones. 

GUTTA  PERCHA,  or,  more  properly,  Gutta  Tuban,  is  the  concrete  juice  of  a  tropical  tree,  and  is 
drawn,  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  like  the  sap  of  the  sugar-maple,  by  tapping  the  tree. 

The  mode  in  which  the  natives  obtain  the  gutta  is  by  cutting  down  the  trees  of  full  growth  and  ring- 
ing the  bark  at  distances  of  about  twelve  to  eighteen  inches  apart,  and  placing  a  cocoanut-ehell,  spathe 
of  a  palm,  or  such  like  receptacle,  under  the  fallen  trunk  to  receive  the  miU:y  sap  that  immediately 
exudes  upon  every  fresh  incision.  This  sap  is  collected  in  bamboos,  taken  to  their  houses,  and  boiled 
in  order  to  drive  off  the  watery  particles  and  inspissate  it  to  the  consistence  it  finally  assumes.  Al- 
though the  process  of  boiling  appears  necessary  when  the  gutta  is  collected  in  laiige  quantity,  if  a  tre« 
be  freshly  wounded,  a  small  quantity  allowed  to  exude,  and  it  be  collected  and  moulded  in  tlie  hand, 
it  will  consolidate  perfectly  in  a  few  minutes,  and  have  all  ^he  appearance  of  the  prepared  artida 

When  it  is  quite  pure  the  color  is  of  a  grayish  white,  but  as  brought  to  market  it  is  more  ordinarily 
found  of  a  reddish  hue,  arising  from  chips  of  bark  that  fall  into  the  sap  in  the  act  of  making  the  inci- 
sions, and  which  yield  their  color  to  it  The  great  peculiarity  of  this  substance,  and  that  whidi  makta 
it  so  eminently  useful  for  many  purposes,  is  the  effect  of  boiling  water  upon  it  When  inmiersed  for  a 
few  minutes  in  water  above  160^  Fah.,  it  becomes  soft  and  plastic,  so  as  to  be  capable  of  being  moulded 
to  any  required  shape  or  form,  which  it  retains  upon  coohng,  and  regains  its  original  toughness  and 
flexibility. 

The  gutta  percha  is  soluble,  but  not  by  the  same  agents  as  India-rubber.  The  fixed  oils  are  all 
unctuous  substances,  and  acids  have  no  influence  upon  it.    This  property  renders  it  very  valuable  for 

Purposes  of  machinery,  where,  when  used  for  driving-bonds,  as  it  is  most  extensively,  it  is  coostaotly 
rought  in  contact  with  oils  and  grease. 

Gutta  perclia  may  be  manufactured  by  **  moulding,  stamping,  embossing,  casting,  or  any  other  known 
process  or  processes,  into  various  articles  of  use ;  as  glass  and  picture  frames,  cornices,  mouldingB,  and 
other  architectural  ornaments,  panelling,  mosaics,  dz^  f  in  a  word,  it  may  be  worked  mto  any  form,  and 
almost  any  color  may  be  given,  firom  the  simplest  to  the  most  complex.  Cornices  of  the  most  elaborate 
designs,  in  imitation  of  several  kinds  of  wooo,  are  manufactured  of  it ;  and  from  the  toughness  of  the 
material,  even  the  most  delicate  representations  of  foliage  ore  not  liable  to  injury.  Copies  of  old  oak 
panelling  taken  in  the  gutta  percha,  have  preserved  every  trace  of  the  original ;  the  gnun  of  the  wood. 
Its  abrasion  by  age,  its  color  and  pattern,  and  all  with  the  utmost  fidelity.  Impressions  taken  frooi 
coins  and  medallions  are  really  beautiful ;  and  statues  may  be  copied  by  it  with  great  truth  and  at  a 
comparatively  small  cost 

Its  capabihties  of  application  to  so  many  of  the  staple  articles  of  our  country,  aside  from  its  employ- 
ment in  the  department  of  the  ornamental  arts,  gives  to  its  manufacture  an  almost  boundless  extent 
Something  may  be  judged  of  the  truth  of  this  statement  by  running  the  eye  over  the  following  list  of 
articles,  which  by  no  means  exhausts  the  range  of  gutta  percha : 

Machine  belts  and  bands ;  gas-pipes  and  water-pipes  *,  speaking-pipes ;  the  insulating  of  telegmpli 
wires ;  saddles  and  harness  of  all  kinds ;  trays,  fancy  boxes,  tables,  pumps,  boxes,  and  valves ;  book- 
binding, vellum,  balls,  water-proof  roofing,  inkstands,  drinking-cups,  canes,  whips,  flasks,  hats,  cape, 
boots,  shoes,  clothing ;  decorations  for  houses  and  ship-cabins ;  chairs ;  lining  for  bread  casks  for  sea 
voyages ;  air-tight  coffins ;  linings  for  water-tanks ;  powder  kegs,  for  the  transportatioa  of  powder  ia 
water ;  soda  fountains,  gasometers,  bottles,  pictures,  and  looking-glass  frames. 

It  also  recommends  itself  to  the  attention  of  the  medical  faculty ;  and  as  scientifio  persons  give  the 
subject  the  attention  that  humaniW  demands,  it  will  be  found  to  possess  valuable  properties,  superior 
for  many  purposes  to  any  other  substance.  It  has  already  been  approved  for  bougies,  catheters,  stetho- 
scopes, nipple-shells,  Imndages,  and  splints.  This  latter  article  is  invaluable  from  the  facility  with  which 
it  aidapts  itself,  when  made  plastic  in  boiling  water,  to  the  form  of  the  limb ;  for  preserving  the  strength 
of  medicines  of  a  yolatile  nature,  and  in  the  application  of  galvanism  or  electricity  to  the  healing  art,  it 
can  be  made  a  valuable  agent  being  a  perfect  non-conductor.  For  marine  and  national  purposes,  the 
field  is  most  extensive ;  as  an  inside  sheathing  for  ships,  for  buoys,  and  beacons,  it  is  supposed  to  resist 
for  all  time  the  vermin  that  is  so  destructive  in  southern  waters.  Army  and  navy  equipments,  canvas, 
deck-covers,  car-covers,  sails,  and  rigging,  are  rendered  impervious  to  water  and  dampness,  preventing^ 
mildew  and  rot  It  is  of  a  light  color,  and  not  injured  by  climate  or  a  tropical  sua  For  cannoQ-coTer\ 
water-tanks,  life-hoais,  and  many  other  applications,  it  is  destined  to  supersede  metal  and  India-rubber. 
It  will  also  be  found  superior  to  glue  in  its  adhesive  properties,  and  to  the  gums  generally,  as  %  hatit 
for  various  varnishes,  sizings  and  paints,  being  weather-proof  and  not  liable  to  craoL 

Gutta  percha  is  a  perfect  non-conductor  of  electricity,  and,  as  above  stated,  is  used  for  the  insulatins 
01  telegraph  wires ;  m  Prussia  the  wires  are  covered  with  the  ^tta  and  embedded  in  the  earth,  and 
i£ft)rd  by  mr  the  best  and  surest  means  of  preserving  telegraphic  communication. 

Various  experiments  have  been  made  to  ascertain  its  strength  when  mixed  with  other  matters  and 
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also  as  to  what  pigments  would  mix  with  it  without  rendering  it  brittle  or  deteriorating  its  qualities 
From  these  it  appeared  that  the  only  p^ments  that  coul<i  altogether  l>e  relied  on  to  be  used  with  gutta 
percha,  were  orange  lead,  rose  pmk,  red-lead,  Termilion,  Dutch  pink,  yellow  ochre,  and  orange  chrome, 
tinder  the  influence  of  heat  and  pressure,  gutta  perdia  would  spread  to  a  certain  extent,  and  more  so 
if  mixed  with  foreign  matters.  Ail  the  mixtures  composed  of  gutta  percha  and  other  substances  which 
had  been  subjected  to  experiment,  except  that  containing  plumbago,  were  found  to  increase  its  power 
of  conducting  heat ;  but  in  its  pure  state  gutta  percha  was  an  excellent  non-conductor  of  electricity. 
The  best  composition  for  increasing  the  pliability  of  gutta  percha  was  that  formed  in  conjunction  with 
caoutchouc  tar,  and  next  in  order  that  of  its  own  tar ;  and  the  best  material  at  present  known  for 
moulding  and  embodying  was  obtained  by  mixing  gutta  percha  with  its  own  tar  and  lamp-black.  Dri- 
ving-bands for  machinery  are  thus  n^ode,  and  shoe  soles  and  heels  are  stamped  out  of  similar  sheets  of 
gutta  percha.  In  making  tubes  or  pipes  of  gutta  percha  or  any  of  its  compounds,  a  mass  of  gutta  per- 
cha, alter  being  thoroughly  masticated,  is  placed  in  a  metal  cylinder  furnished  with  a  similar  piston,  by 
which  it  is  pressed  down  mto  an  air-box,  kept  hot  with  steam,  which  has  at  its  lower  end  a  number  of 
perforations,  through  which  the  plastic  material  is  forced  into  a  cup,  whence  it  passes  out»  round  a  core, 
mto  the  desired  tiu^ular  form,  and  thence  through  a  ga^  to  the  required  size,  and  into  a  receiver  of 
cold  water,  beinff  drawn  to  the  other  end  of  a  long  trou^  by  a  cord  passing  round  a  pulley  at  the  far 
end  of  the  trough,  and  returning  to  the  person  in  attendance  on  the  madiine,  who  gradually  draws  the 
pipe  away  from  the  air  machine.  Thus  tubes  of  considerable  length  and  diameter  are  made  to  a  very 
great  extent,  and  are  used  for  the  conveyance  of  water,  liquids,  and  gas. 

The  machinery  for  working  the  crude  ^tta  percha  is  constructed  and  worked  as  follows : 
Fig.  2236  is  a  side  elevation  of  the  slicing  machine ;  Fig.  2237  a  front  elevation  of  it ;  and  Fig.  2288 
ft  sectional  elevation  A  on  the  line  a  6  of  F^.  2237. 

A  A  represents  the  framework ;  B  is  a  circular  iron  plate,  of  about  five  feet  diameter,  in  which  are 
three  slots,  into  which  are  inserted  three  radial  knives,  m  a  similar  manner  to  the  irons  of  an  ordinary 
plane  or  spoke-shave.  B*  is  a  shafts  to  the  end  of  which  the  plate  B  is  attached,  and  by  means  of 
which  it  IS  made  to  revolve  at  any  desired  velocity,  motion  being  communicated  to  the  shaft  from  a 
Bteam-enffine,  or  any  other  conv^iient  first  mover,  through  the  medium  of  geering  or  drums.  D  is  an 
inclined  shoot,  down  which  the  lumps  of  crude  gutta  percha  are  dropped  against  the  knives  of  the  re- 
▼olvin|f  plate  B,  by  which  they  are  cut  into  slices  of  a  thickness  corresponding  to  the  degree  of  projec- 
tion given  to  the  knives.  The  slices  are  afterwards  collected,  and  put  into  a  vessel  filled  with  hot 
water,  where  they  are  left  to  soak  till  they  feel  soft  and  pliable  to  the  touch. 

2237. 


The  knives  are  represented  in  the  drawings  as  being  straight ;  but  where  the  gutta  percha  to  be  cut 
happens  to  be  of  a  more  than  usually  hard  or  intractable  quaUty,  it  is  advantageous  to  substitute  knives 
of  a  curved  or  reaping-hook  form,  on  account  of  their  more  g^radual  mode  of  action. 

Fig.  2239  is  a  longitudinal  elevation  in  section  of  the  miachinery  tluvup^h  which  the  gutta  percha  is 
passed,  after  having  been  steeped  as  aforesaid  in  the  hot-water  vessel  tiU  it  has  become  soft  and  pliable 
to  the  touch.  T  is  a  lan^^e  tank,  which  is  divided  into  three  compartments  i^fi  t\  of  which  t^  ana  ^  are 
filled  with  water  to  the  height  of  the  line  a;y,  and  ^  with  water  to  the  height  of  the  line  xt,  F*  F*  F* 
are  three  breakers  or  rollers,  with  serrated  blades  inserted  in  them  in  a  direction  parallel  to  their  length, 
which  are  mounted  transversely  over  the  tank  T,  and  revolve  clear  of  the  water.  In  front  of  eac£  of 
tlM»e  breakers  there  is  a  pair  of  fluted  feeding-rollers  G'  Q*  G*.  H'  is  a  funnel-shaped  shoot,  through 
which  the  softened  pieces  of  eutta  percha,  after  being  taken  firom  the  hot-water  vessel,  are  passed  to 
the  feeding-rollers  G*  of  the  first  breaker  ¥\  H*  is  an  inclined  endless  web^  which  revolves  on  two 
rollers  a  a,  and  dips  at  its  lower  end  into  the  water,  while  at  its  upper  end  it  comes  opposite  the  space 
between  the  feeding-rollers  of  the  breaker  F*.  H*  is  a  second  inclined  endless  we^  which  bears  the 
same  relation  to  the  third  breaker  F'asH'toF'.  Kisa  mincinff  cylinder,  with  radial  blades  (similar 
to  that  used  in  paper-mills  for  the  conversion  of  raffs  into  pulp)  whicn  is  mounted  transversely  over  tlio 
third  compartment  <'  of  the  tank,  but  at  a  lower  elevation  than  the  breakers  F'  F*  P,  so  that  one-half 
of  it  shall  always  be  immersed  in  the  water  in  that  compartment  L  is  an  edge-plate,  so  fixed  that 
the  blades  of  the  cylinder  K  shall,  in  revolving,  come  into  such  close  panillelimi  with  it,  as  to  pro- 
duce, by  their  approximate  conjunction,  a  scissor-like  sort  of  action  on  any  matters  which  may  come  in 
contact  with  it  The  mincing-cylinder  K  has,  like  the  breakers  F'  F*  F*,  an  endless  web  JB[\  and  a 
pftir  of  feeding-rollers  G^  attached  to  it    M  is  a  rotary  agitator,  which  is  wholly  immersed  io  the  water 
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of  the  compartment  ^.  N  is  a  revolnng  endless  weh,  which  stretches  in  an  inclined  direction  athwart 
the  whole  depth  of  the  water  in  <^  and  subdivides  (as  it  were)  ihe  compartment  ^  into  two  diTiaioR3, 
R  R,  R  R,  are  a  series  of  pairs  of  rollers,  momited  transversely  over  the  after  part  of  the  compartment 
t\  at  such  an  elevation  that  the  under  rollers  revolve  under  the  water,  and  the  upper  just  iree  of  it 
8  S  are  a  series  of  tables  or  benches^  placed  between  the  pairs  of  rollers,  Sor  the  purpose  of  SDj^wrtiof 
the  gutta  percha  in  its  passage  frqm  one  to  the  othar. 


The  action  of  this  machinerv,  so  for  as  it  has  been  thus  described,  is  as  follows : 
The  feeding-rollers  G'  G*  G' G*,  the  carrying-rollers  of  the  endless  webs  IP  H»  and  H\  and  the  rollers 
R  R,  are  all  made  to  revolve  in  a  forward  direction,  or  from  left  to  right  of  the  machine,  as  represeotol 
in  Fig.  2239,  while  the  breakers  F*  F"  F*,  the  mincing-cylinder  K,  and  agitator  M  are  msde  to  revolre 
in  the  opposite  direction.  (The  mechanical  contrivances  by  which  these  movements  are  affected  are 
omitted  from  the  figure,  as  being  all  of  a  common  and  well-understood  description  )  The  breakers  and 
mincing-cylinder  should  revolve  at  Ihe  rate  of  from  600  to  800  revolutions  a  minute,  but  the  feeding- 
rollers  and  endless  webs  need  not  move  faster  dian  at  about  a  sixth  of  that  rate.  The  first  series  ol 
rollers  R  R  should  revolve  at  the  rate  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  revolutk)n8  per  minute,  and  the  others 
may  be  made  to  exert  a  drawing  or  stretching  effect  on  the  materials  passed  between  them,  by  causing 
one,  two,  or  more  of  the  last  pairs  in  the  series  to  revolve  at  a  greater  velocity  than  the  preceding  ones. 
As  the  crude  gutta  percha  is  presented  by  the  feeding-rollers  G*  to  the  action  of  the  first  breaker  F\  it 
is  broken  up  into  shreds  or  fragments,  and  considerable  quantities  of  earthy  and  other  extraneous  mat- 
ters are  beaten  out  of  and  disengaged  from  it,  the  whole  falling  in  a  mingled  mass  into  the  water  be- 
neath, (that,  viz.  which  is  contained  in  the  compartment  t^  of  tSe  tank,)  where  the  different  materials 
assort  tliemselves  according  to  their  specific  gravities.  Such  pieces  as  consist  of  pure  gutta  percha,  or 
in  which  gutta  percha  predominates,  float  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  while  most  of  the  earthy  and 
other  extraneous  matters  sink  to  the  bottom.  The  revolvibg  endless  web  H*  then  draws  towards 'it  the 
floating  gutta  percha,  and  carries  it  upwards  to  the  second  set  of  feeding-rollers  G*,  mounted  over  the 
second  compartment  <*  of  the  tank,  from  which  rollers  it  is  delivered  to  the  second  breaker  F*,  to  un- 
dergo a  repetition  of  the  process  which  has  been  just  described,  in  order  to  its  being  furUier  disentangled 
and  purified.    From  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  compartment  ^,  the  gutta  percha  is  carried  up  the 


revolving  cylinder  K,  by  the  blades  of  which  it  is  cut  or  minced  into  a  multitude  of  very  thin  sliven, 
which,  as  they  fall  into  the  water  in  <*,  are  thrown 
forward  in  the  direction  of  the  agitator  M.  As  this 
agitator  revolves  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  in 
which  the  floating  mass  of  grutta  percha  is  nooving,  it 
forces  the  gutta  percha  down  into  the  water,  and  to 
take  a  circuitous  course  tiuough  it  towards  the  large  • 
endless  web  N,  whereby  it  is  washed  free  from  any 
dirt  which  may  have  coUeeted  upon  it  in  passing 
tlurough  the  preceding  operations.  <  By  the  endless 
web  N,  the  gutta  percha  is  next  movea  onwards  to 
the  series  of  rollers  R  R,  R  R ;  and  from  the  last  nair 
of  the  series,  the  gutta  percha  is  raised  by  an  endless 
revolving  web  0  to  a  pair  of  metal  pressing  and  fin- 
ishing rollers  Y^T*,  which  are  set  by  adjusting 
screws  to  a  distance  from  one  another  equal  to  the 
thickness  of  the  sheet  or  band  into  which  it  is  now 
desired  that  the  gutta  percha  should  be  compressed. 
After  passing  through  between  Y'  Y*,  the  sheet  or 
band  is  carried  back  over  the  topmost  of  these  roll- 
ers Y*,  and  then  over  the  wooden  drum  U,  to  be 
wound  on  a  taking^up  roller  V.  As  it  is  turning 
back  over  the  roller  Y*,  a  sheet  of  cloth,  or  any 
other  material  suitable  for  joining  with  it,  may  be  led  in,  as  shown  at  W^  and,  by  being  pressr'  ii 
conjunction  with  it  between  Y'  and  the  drum  U,  it  will  be  firmly  united  to  it 
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The  water  in  all  the  compartmeots  of  tiie  tank  T  should  be  used  cold.  When  the  crude  gutta  perdia 
happens  to  have  a  foetid  sniell,  as  is  not  unfirequently  the  case,  mix  wkh  the  water  a  solution  of  coin- 
men  soda,  or  of  chloride  of  lime.     • 


In  effecting  the  combination  of  sulphur  ana  sulphurets  with  gutta  percha,  expose  the  gutta  pcrdia, 
after  it  has  l^n  cleansed  and  purified  and  reduced  to  a  sheet  state,  to  the  combined  action  of  steam  of 
a  high  temperature,  and  the  vapors  of  orpiment  (or  other  volatile  sulphuret)  and  sulphp,  (mixed  in 
the  proportions  last  hereinbefore  specified,)  in  an  apparatus  of  the  description  represented  in  Fig.  2240. 

A  is  a  strong  metallic  chamber  set  in  the  brick-work  B  B«  into  which  the  materials  to  be  sulphu 
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retted  are  placed.  0  is  a  steam-tight  cover  or  door,  "which  14  secured  to  the  top  of  the  diamber  by  screw 
bolts,  so  that  it  may  be  unscrewed  and  removed  as  occasion  may  require.  D  is  ii  commoD  high-pressur« 
steam-boiler.  E  b  a  strong  metal  pot  into  which  the  orpiment,  or  other  ^ulphunst^  and  sulphur  are 
placed,  d  a  lid  or  cover  tJ&ough  wnich  the  materials  are  introduced ;  and  £'  a  fireplace  by  which 
the  pot  is  heated.  F  is  a  pipe  leading  from  the  boiler  intQ  the  head  of  the  pot  £;  and  a  a  cock  by 
whicn  it  is  opened  and  closecL  6*  is  a  pipe  leading  from  the  top  of  the  pot  £  to  the  chamber  Af  and  b 
a  cock  by  wnich  it  is  opened  and  dosed.  H  is  a  safety-valve  attadied  to  the  boiler,  and  K  a  safety- 
valve  attached  to  the  chamber  A.  I  is  a  thermometer  to  indicate  the  temperature.  The  mode  of 
operating  with  the  apparatus  is  as  follows : — The  boiler-furnace  is  first  lighted,  and  when  the  safety 
valve  indicates  an  approach  to  a  temperature  of  280^  Fah.,  the  other  furnace  is  lighted  which  is  to 
volatilize  the  orpiment  and  sulphur.  The  cocks  a  and  b  are  then  opened,  and  the  steam  allowed  to 
pass  off  through  the  pipes  F  ana  G,  and  head  of  the  pot  £,  into  the  chamber  A,  containing  the  mate- 
rial, in  order  that  they  may  be  thoroughly  heated  before  being  sulphuretted.  After  a  short  time  fumes 
from  the  orpiment  and  sulphur  begin  to  ascend  and  mingle  with  the  steam.  In  this  state  I  loive  mat- 
ters for  a  period^varying  from  half  an  hour  to  two  hours,  according  to  the  thickness  of  the  materials 
operated  upon.  I  then  dose,  by  means  of  the  cock  6,  the  passage  to  the  chamber  A,  dimw  or  damp 
the  fires,  raise  the  safety-valve  E,  and  when  the  chamber  A  has  been  deared  of  vapora,  remove  the 
sulphuretted  materials.  The  safety-valve  H  is  kept,  ail  the  time  the  sulphuretting  process  is  going  on, 
at  a  little  higher  pressure  than  the  safety-valve  K,  in  order  that  there  may  be  a  current  in  the  directioo 
of  the  chamber  A.  L  is  a  cock  by  which  the  condensed  water,  which  accumulates  in  the  chamber  A, 
is  drawn  off. 

The  calenders,  represented  by  Figs.  2241  and  2242,  as  used  in  the  manufacture  of  driving-bands  and 
sheets  of  gutta  percna,  at  the  Gutta  Percha  Works  of  Brooklyn,  New  York,  have  rolls  6  feet  4  indies  in 
length,  and  22  mches  in  diameter,  and  each  roll  will  weigh  about  7000  pounds.  The  rolls  are  heated 
by  steam. 

GYRATION,  (he  centre  of,  is  that  point  in  which,  if  all  the  matter  contained  in  a  revolving  system 
were  collected,  the  same  angular  velocity  will  be  generated  in  the  same  time  by  a  given  force  actmg  at 
any  place  as  would  be  g^erated  by  the  same  force  acting  similarly  in  the  body  or  system  iteelf. 

The  distance  of  the  centre  of  gjrration  from  the  point  of  suspension,  or  the  axis  of  motion,  is  a  mean 
proportional  between  the  distances  of  the  centres  or  osdllation  and  gravity  from  the  same  point  or  axis. 

If  8  represent  the  point  of  nupention,  G  the  place  of  the  centre  of  gravity,  O  that  of  the  centrs  of 
oteillatian,  and  R  that  of  the  centre  of  gyration.    Then, 

SR  =  ^/SO  .  SG 

and  S  O .  S  0  :s  a  constant  quantify  for  the  same  body  and  the  same  plane  of  vibratior. 


END  OF  VOL.   I. 
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